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PREFACE. 


Iy presenting to the public another volume of the AnnuaL CycLopapra, 
containing the record of the most turbulent year which the country has wit- 
nessed, the publishers trust that it will be found truthful and impartial. 
No efforts have been spared to secure its completeness and accuracy, and to pre- 
serve it free from every mark of partisanship. 

The year 1863 was a remarkable one. Principles adopted in the previous 
years had gone into effect, and now manifested their results. Many new 
and important questions thus came up, and were discussed in Congress, by the 
press, and before civil tribunals. In Europe, also, similar developments were 
manifested, and although the conflict of arms was not so extensive or violent as 
in this country, the agitation of men’s minds was no less deep and earnest. In 
these pages the effort has been made to present the facts of this seething con- 
dition, so that the reader may see what steps have been taken in public 
and social affairs, and how far forward they lead toward any amelioration of 
mankind. 

Among the numerous questions discussed were those relating to confiscation, 
emancipation, indemnity official and pecuniary, the relations of the insurrec- 
tionary States to the Union, personal liberty, martial law, prize, the liability of 
Great Britain for damages done by the Alabama, the reconstruction of the map 
of Europe, and the reorganization of Germany. 

A detailed statement of the vast military and naval operations in this coun- 
try is given, which presents the movements of the armies day by day, and step 
by step, with the objects of those movements, and their consequences; also the 
efforts of the Government to improve the condition of the freedmen who came 
within their control, and to organize the able-bodied as soldiers; also the plans 
and arrangements of its immense hospitals for the sick and wounded. The 
military operations are illustrated with complete topographical maps of the 
country. 

The details of the internal affairs of the country embrace the. organization 
of the armies, North and South; the number and condition of the troops; the 
important measures and debates in Congress; the acts of State Legislatures, 
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and resolutions of political organizations, and the results of elections; the 
finances of the Federal Government, and of that of the insurrectionary States, 
and the important public measures of the latter; the commerce of the country, — 
and the regulations adopted for commercial intercourse with parts of the South- 
ern States within the lines of the army ; the correspondence with foreign States ; 
the enrolment and draft, and the exchange of prisoners; the unusual popular 
disturbances, and all those ppostont occurrences comprised in the history of 

the nation. 

The interesting events relating to foreign nations in all parts of the world 
are presented, and more especially the conflict in Poland, the movements in 
Germany, the emancipation in Russia, the propositions of France, and her ef- 
forts to obtain a congress to settle the vexed complications of Europe. 

The mechanical industry manifested in the construction of iron-clad ships 
has been severely tested during the year. These results, with the opinions of 
their commanders, are not overlooked. The improvements in heavy ordnance 
are also described. ' 

The progress of science in its application to useful purposes has been 
brought up in some branches, and the views and discussions of scientific men 
in others, are presented. ' x 

The geographical explorations which have been actively pursued in all 
quarters, have resulted in some discoveries which have long been sought by 
brave and enterprising men. 

The history of the financial operations of the Federal Government from the 
beginning of the civil war to the close of the year, are described. It embraces 
the condition of the treasury, the system of finance adopted by the Secretary, 
the measures recommended by him to Congress, the action of that body and 
the results, together with tables from the Department which have not before 
appeared in print. 

A most thorough and complete classification of the books published during 
the year, shows that the record of literature is not less iraportant than in any 
previous year. 

The notice of the principal religious denominations of the country, states 
their branches, membership, views on civil affairs, and the spread of their dis- 
tinctive opinions. 

The number of distinguished men who closed their career during the year, 
has been unusually large. A brief tribute has been paid to their characters 
and services. 

All important documents, messages, orders, and letters from official persons, 
are inserted entire. 
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AFRICA. The most important of the coun- 
tries of this continent which have native 
governments, are Egypt, Abyssinia, Liberia, 
Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, and Madagascar. 
Egypt, under the enlightened rule of Said 
Pasha, who died on Jan. 18th, 1863, and his suc- 
cessor, the actual Pasha Ismail, has been, and 
is still, making great progress in civilization. 
Its population is rapidly increasing, and had, 
in 1859, risen to 5,125,000. The canal of Suez, 
which is rapidly approaching completion (see 
Svuz, Cana or), will give to Egypt a large 
interest in the commerce of the world, and 
greatly elevate its position among civilized 
nations. Its principal city, Cairo, with 254,000 
inhabitants, and Alexandria, with 150,000 in- 
habitants, will soon claim a place among the 
great and important emporiums of the world. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia has been for some 
years engaged in war against the neighboring 
tribes, for the purpose of enlarging the boun- 
daries of his empire. The details of these 
wars, which continued during the year 1863, 
are of little interest, although the public was 
shocked toward the close of the year by a re- 
port of unparalleled barbarities committed by 
him. On the other hand, the emperor is 
highly praised as friendly to civilization by 
some lay missionaries of the Missionary Socie- 
ty of Basle, Switzerland, who have been per- 
mitted to settle in Abyssinia and establish 
schools. The Republic of Liberia continues to 
advance in prosperity. On February 17th the 
ratifications of a treaty of commerce and nav- 
igation, concluded at London between Liberia 
and the United States of America, were ex- 
changed. In the island of Madagascar a revo- 
lution broke out on May 12th, at the capital of 
Tanarivo. King Radama II. and his ministers 
were assassinated. The widow of the king 
was proclaimed queen under the name of Ra- 
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soaheri-Manjoka, and signed a constitution, 
drawn up by the anti-foreign party of the Ho- 
vas. The treaties concluded by King Radama 
with the European Powers were suspended, 
but assurance was given that religious liberty 
would be respected, and that the labors of 
the missionaries would not be interfered with. 

Among the English possessions in Africa, the 
islands of Mauritius and Seychelles are rapidly 
increasing in population. The total population 
of Mauritius, according to the census of April, 
1861, was 313,462, no less than 129,956 more 
than in 1851. The Indian-born population 
numbered 172,425, and the children of Indian 
parents were 20,029, so that the Indian element 
now numbers 192,604, or more than three fifths 
of the whole. In 1862 there were 9,893 addi- 


tional immigrants landed in Mauritius, and 190 


liberated Africans on the Seychelles. No one 
of the European Powers is making so great 
progress on the African continent as France. 
This is especially the case on the western coast. 
In Senegal and its dependencies she has already 
annexed a territory of 25,357,525 hectares with 
252,000 inhabitants, while fully 1,000,000 of 
natives are exclusively trading with her. On 
Feb. 27th, 1868, the commander of the French 
fleet stationed upon the western coast accepted, 
in the name of his government, the protectorate 
of Porto Novo, the coast west of Lagos. In 
Algeria France now rules over an area of 39,- 
000,000 hectares, and a population of 2,999,124. 
Of these 2,806,378 are natives, and 192,746 
Europeans. : 
The number of Roman Catholics in Africa 
may be estimated at about 1,100,000, of whom 
about 10,000 live in the Cape Colony, 2,500 in 
Natal, 120,000 in Mauritius, 6,000 in the Sey- 
chelles, 10,000 in Senegambia, 120,000 in Re- 
union, 489,000 in the Portuguese and 12,000 
in the Spanish possessions, 185,000 in Algeria, 
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27,000 in Egypt, 80,000 in Abyssinia, 10,000 in 
Tunis and Tripolis. 

Protestantism prevails in Liberia, in the Ca 
Colony, and other English possessions, 
Madagascar, where the missionaries have been 
able to gather again the dispersed native con- 
gregations, the number of Protestants is suppos- 
ed to reach fully 10,000. Altogether the num- 
ber of the population connected with or at least 


under the influence of Protestant denomina-. 


tions is estimated at about 730,000. 

Of other Christian bodies, there are in Africa 
the Abyssinian Church with a population of 
8,000,000; the Copts in Egypt, whose number 
is estimated by some at 150,000, by others at 
250,000; Syrian Christians (in Egypt), 5,000; 
Greeks (in Egypt), 5,000; Armenians, 2,000. 

The negro tribes in the interior of Africa 
have, since the beginning of the present cen- 
_ tury, adopted to a large extent the Mohamme- 
dan creed. More recently it has been reported 
that Islamism is making some inroads in re- 
gions which have been hitherto regarded as 
secured to Christianity. On the west coast of 
Africa it has proselyted many of the lib- 
erated Africans, and is now extending south- 
erly on the coast. In the Cape Oolony the 
Mohammedan working people are accounted 
among the most orderly part of the population, 
and many of them find wives among the Eng- 
lish girls, who do not scruple to adopt the re- 
ligion of their husbands. 

AGRIOULTURE. The crops of the year 
1863 were not generally equal to those of 1862. 
The wheat crop exceeded that of 1862, in the 
quantity produced, about one million of bush- 
els; but this was owing to the considerably 
greater breadth sown, and not to the number 
of bushels grown to the acre. The quality of 
the grain was somewhat inferior. The amount 
of rye produced was nearly half a million of 
bushels less than in 1862, and of barley about 
a million bushels less; while the production of 
oats (though the grain itself was lighter) was 
about two and one third million bushels more. 
The great falling off, however, was in the fall 
crops—corn, buckwheat, and potatoes, and 
was due to two severe frosts: one occurring on 
the 28th, 29th, and 80th of August; the other 
on the 18th of September. These frosts were 
most severe in a tract extending from Lake 
Superior southward as far as Tennessee, and, 
perhaps, five hundred miles in width. In the 
northeast, the second frost did not appear till 
the 22d of September, and in New York not 
until the 24th, and was much less severe than 
in the Mississippi valley. The corn, at the 
time of the first frost, was not sufficiently for- 
ward to have formed much of its starch prin- 
ciple, and as the sap flowed but little after the 
first frost, and not at all after the second, it 
was prevented from any complete development, 
and dried up in a shrivelled condition. The 
falling off in the amount of the crop, notwith- 
standing the much greater breadth planted, was 
over 184 millions of bushels, about one fourth 


of the crop of the previous year, and the qual- 
ity of much of that gathered was very poor, 
possessing no ees prevcees. As a result 
of this, the number of hogs fattened was very 
much smaller than the previous year, and the 
pi part of those slaughtered were not in 
such condition as to furnish the best grades of 
mess pork. The same frost materially dimin- 
ished the potato crop, which, in consequence, 
was 18 millions of bushels less than the pre- 
vious year, and the buckwheat crop, which fell 
off nearly three millions of bushels, or about 
one sixth of the crop. 

The grain crops of England and France 
were much better than they had been for 
two years previous, and hence the export de- 
mand was not as heavy; but the large de- 
mand for the army and navy, and the short 
crop of corn, enhanced the price of all descrip- 
tions of bread stuff, and at the close of the year, 
they were from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
higher than in 1862. Provisions of the higher 
grades had advanced, mainly from the falling 
off of the corn crop, about 30 per cent.; but 
the exports of these, owing in part, perhaps, to 


-the higher rates of exchange, had increased dur- 
The ac- - 


ing the year over any previous year. 
companying tables will exhibit the estimated 
amount of the principal crops in each of the 
Northern States in 1862 and 1863, and the ex- 
ports of agricultural produce. 

The following crops and products are esti- 
mated in the aggregate by the Agricultural 
Department from the monthly returns of their 
correspondents, as follows, in 1862 and 1863: 


Crop or Product, 1862. 1863, 
TAY. db tebdetscstece. tons...... 21,500,000 20,000,000 
Flax seed..s...000-. bushels... 825,684 1,155,953 
Clover seed.....+... bushels... 1,084,790 806,448 
— molasses...gallons....} 10,203,728 6,970,882 
Louisiana sugar..... ogsheads. 50,000 


Exports of Breadstuffs and Provisions in 1862 and 
v 1863 yh New York. 


Breadstuffs and Provisions. 1862. 1863. 
FlOUE 5 ese cs ecsasneses 2,989,619 2,484, 
Wheat. iti. dace cstietue bushels 890, 14,867,056 
CORN cabidep cxebasessdue 11,581,819 7,526,149 
Rye. soko “ 1,099, 416,369 
Oats idevicesVeviedwave $ 172, 125,806 
Beef, from all ports bys dade tierces. ret} 69,163 

NG Sie, eT ere q 
Pee eS Ss tierces. 8,822 2,189 
teh ah Bee CEP oe barrels. 248,854 252,536 
Hams and bacon........- 100 Ibs. 1,659,976 2,028,620 
WE os atssestoschyeree 00 Ibs. 1,459, 1,828,315 


The culture of the grape, both as a table fruit 
and for the purpose of producing wine, has re- 
ceived a new impulse the past year. The com- 
parative merits of different varieties have been 
very thoroughly ascertained. For table pur- 
poses it seems to be settled that, in the north- 
ern tier of States, the Delaware, Concord, and 
Hartford Prolific are the most desirable, ripen- 
ing earlier than others, and producing fruit of 
a good quality. For the region lying south 
of 40° N. latitude, the Catawba, Diana, Union 
Village, Isabella, and Allen’s Hybrid are re- 
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garded as best. The To Kalon, OCreveling, Adi- 
rondac and Ionia, new varieties, have also a 
fair reputation. The Clinton, a small grape, 
but prolific and of fair quality, has some good 
fruits. Loomis’s honey grape, a remarkably 
sweet, large, black fruit, has begun to attract at- 
tention. The establishment of vineyards for 
wine making is increasing with extraordinary 
rapidity. For some years past the vineyards 
on the Ohio, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, have 
furnished considerable quantities of wine of 
- fair quality, though not well calculated to re- 
place foreign wines. The production of this 
wine, which was made mostly from the Cataw- 
ba grape, has been constantly increasing. With- 
in the past year or two, large quantities of wine 
from California have been brought into the East- 
ern markets. This was at first produced from 
the Los Angeles and Savanna, both called the 
mission grape, varieties cultivated by the Jesuit 
Fathers at their missions on the coast; but as 
the wine from these grapes was somewhat ob- 
jectionable on account of an earthiness of taste, 
the Catawba, Isabella, and many European 
varieties have been introduced, and are now 
used in the making of wines. The interest 
in the subject in California is so great, that an 
agent (Col. A. Haraszthy) was sent to Europe 
to investigate the methods of cultivating the 
grape for wine, and the process of wine mak- 
ing, and has published, during the last year, an 
elaborate and very interesting report, entitled 
‘Grape Culture and Wine Making” (N. Y., 
Harper and Brothers). The California wines 
are gaining a good reputation. Recently, 
also, Missouri has become largely engaged in 
the production of native wines. The vine- 
growers in that State are for the most part, 
though not wholly, Germans, and the grapes 
most cultivated are Norton’s Virginia, the Ca- 
tawba, Concord, Herbemont, and Delaware. 
The cost of the investment for a first-class vine- 
yerd (aside from the value of land), including 

enching, larger root planting, stakes, posts, 
&c., is about $400 per acre, and there are no 
returns till the third year, when the crop should 
be sufficient to pay the expenses of that year’s 
cultivation, and after the third year, the aver- 
age annual value of the crop should not be less 
than $500 per acre, and, in favorable years, will 
be nearly or quite double this. 

Another region, in which the grape culture 
for wine has already attained a considerable 
prominence, is on the Lake shore and the 
islands of Lake Erie, where the soil is ad- 
mirably adapted to its cultivation. A large 
proportion of the vine-growers are Canadians, 
and the grapes principally grown are the Dela- 
ware and Concord. At Oroton Point, on the 
Hudson, and at Georgetown, D. ©., are exten- 
sive vineyards, from which,:of late years, wine 
of good quality has been made. 


The scarcity of cotton led to the attempt to 


raise it in Southern Ilinois, Indiana, and Mis- 
souri, as well as in Kentucky. The frosts, al- 
ready noticed, affected this crop seyerely, and 


the yield was not more than one half an aver- 
age one. Lower down on the Mississippi, as 
well as on the coast of South Carolina and 
Fl8tida, the abandoned plantations of persons 
whg had joined their fortunes to the Confeder- 
ates, were taken up, and cotton raised with 
considerable success. The desire to substitute 
some other textile material for cotton, led also 
to the greatly increased production of flax, and 


‘the introduction of machines for dressing it 


with: greater facility and less labor, and for re- 
ducing it to a condition analogous to that of 
cotton. The Sanford and Mallory flax-dress- 
ing machine, invented the year before, but not 
introduced into market to any considerable ex- 
tent till 1863, has already wrought a great rey- 
olution in the formerly difficult and laborious 
buSiness of flax breaking, accomplishing as 
much in one day, with the aid of two boys, as 
could be done with far greater labor by four 
men in five days. The attempt to produce a 
flax cotton, suitable for use on cotton-spinning 
machinery, though greatly multiplied during 
the year, can hardly be regarded as successful 
on a large scale, probably from an erroneous 
view of the nature of the flax fibre. 

The lack of cotton has stimulated the growth 
of wool, and the production of that staple has 
greatly increased, while its quality is somewhat 
improved. There are now nearly eight hun- 
dred woollen factories in the United States, em- 
ploying 3,000 sets of cards. The heavier broad- 
cloths, satinets, and cassimeres, and most va- 
rieties of woollen goods for female wear, 
shawls, blankets, under clothing, &c., are man- 
ufactured from American wool in American 
factories. The finest broadcloths are still im- 
poe, but the manufacture of woollen goods 

as received such an impulse from the great 
demand of the Government, that it cannot be 
long before the American goods will equal the 
foreign in the beauty and perfection of their 
manufacture. The great excellence attained in 
the breeding of sheep in this country received 
a striking illustration at the International Agri- 
cultural Fair, held at Hamburg, July 14th, 1863, 
where a flock of twelve merino sheep from the 
estate of George Campbell, Esq., of Vermont, 
took three of the highest prizes, viz.: the first 


‘prize for the buck of the best quality; the first 


prize for the buck yielding the greatest quan- 
tity of wool; and the second prize for the best 
ewe, considering both quantity and quality. 
These prizes were obtained in competition with 
1,761 other sheep from all parts of Europe, 
sixty of them being from the flock of the Em- 
eror of the French. At the close of the Ex- 
ibition, the twelve sheep were purchased by 
Count Sher Thoss for $5,000. At the same fair, 
eleven other American inventors or manufac- 
turers received gold, silver, or bronze medals 
for agricultural implements, including McOor- 
mick’s and other mowers and reapers, ploughs, 
harrows, cultivators, seed sowers, fanning mills, 
root cutters, horse powers, &c. 
The Agricultural Fairs, National, State, Coun- 
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ty, and ‘Town, throughout the Northern States 
during the autumn of 1863, were largely attend- 
ed, and gave, to some extent, an additional 
stimulus to the development of agriculture. 

The grants of land, by the Government, un- 
der the Agricultural College Act of 1862, have 
been accepted by all the Northern States, and 
arrangements made by most of them either to 
organize Agricultural Colleges, or to add an 
Agricultural Department to colleges already 
established. In New Hampshire, Dartmouth 
College receives the endowment, and is to or- 
ganize an Agricultural School in connection 
with the Chandler Scientific School; in Mas- 
sachusetts there is a vigorous competition be- 
-tween the prominent towns of the common- 
wealth, for the location of the Agricultural 
College; Rhode Island bestows the lands 
upon Brown University, which is to have an 
Agricultural Department; Connecticut donates 
them to the Agricultural Department of Yale 
College, connected with the Sheffield Scientific 
School; New York divides hers between the 
Agricultural College at Ovid, New York, and 
the People’s Oollege, at Havana. Pennsyl- 
vania has handed over her share to her ex- 
cellent Agricultural College in Central County, 
the most efficient institution of its class in the 
United States, and which, by this grant, will be 

laced in a condition of still greater efficiency. 
most of the Western States, where Agricul- 
tural Colleges have been already chartered, the 
grant has. been bestowed upon them, and will, 
in most instances, secure their speedy organi- 
zation, or if already organized, aid in their rapid 
development. . , 

Foreign agriculture offers but little of special 
interest at the present time.. The crops of 
cereals in 1863, in Great Britain and on the 
continent, were generally good, and were for 
the most part successfully harvested. The 
price of wheat, in England, which, in Septem- 
ber, 1860, had been $1.62 per American bushel, 
in 1861, $1.45, and, in 1862, $1.40, was in Sep- 
tember, 1863, $1.16—a very marked reduction ; 
and the potato crop was generally good in 
Great Britain, though almost a failure in Ire- 
land. In France, the crop, though injured in 
some quarters by the drought, was on the 
whole a fair average.. The practice of holding 
regional agricultural expositions in the differ- 
ent departments of France, annually, is coming 
rapidly into favor. For the most part these 
have been confined thus far to the exhibition 
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of horses, cattle and sheep, and agricultural 
implements, but in some, lately, fruits have 
been exhibited with advantage. <A few par- 
ticulars concerning the agricultural products 
of Sweden, a country which has furnished so 
large a body of farmers to the Northwestern 
States, may be of interest to the readers of the 
Cyclopedia. They were collected by the Uni- 
ted States consul at Gottenburg. 

The crop of 1863, which at one time promised 
to be unusually large, was damaged by rainy 
weather during harvest time, and thus reduced 
to an average amount, of which the figures in 
the table below may be taken as a fair state- 
ment. 

About 1,500,000 Swedish acres, equal to 48,- 
600,000 English acres, are devoted to growing 
grain, and 100,000 Swedish acres, or 3,200,000 
English acres, to potatoes; yet the yield of 
potatoes is so large, that it stands in the ratio 
of 3 to 5. The potato can be raised in the 
short summer of these high latitudes, when no 
grain, save barley, can live, and thus becomes 
the “staff of life” to the Swedish peasants. 
Fine crops of potatoes, and occasionally of bar- 
ley, are raised far within the arctic circle, and 
even above 70° north latitude, the highest cul- 
tivated land in the world. 

The Alsike clover is the most productive 
clover in Sweden; cuts about five tons to the 
Swedish acre, can be made to yield two crops 
in the short Swedish summer, and has been in- 
troduced into Scotland to great advantage. 

There is a kind of egg. plant called “ Gula 
Plummon,” which is produced in the middle 
and southern districts of Sweden in consider- 
able quantities. This plant is of a light straw 
color, firm, juicy, and of a peachy flavor. It is 
thought it would flourish in the northern coun- 
ties of New England and New York. 

This table is the average yearly product of 
Sweden, taking the figures for five yearsto 1861: 


Amount after deducting seed. Seed. Total. 

Wheat, tunn™..... ses caseecve 509,148} 66,829! 576,077 
BG, CONN «oe «asi acads oe he cas 8,763,766) 568,891; 4,332,657 
Barley, tons... v.60 eee esee 2,668,419) 474,722, 3,143,141 
Dats, SANNy s5)3, - cxciee'e's das acts s677,204| 979,124) 5,656,829 
Mixed Oats and Barley, tunn.. 1,208,944) 216,663) 1,424,897 
Peas and Beans, tunn.......... 891,350) .... nace 
Potatoes, tunn........0.-ses- 7,985,607) 1,271,143) 9,258,752 
Other edible roots, tunn.....:.. 826,801}  .... ohne 
Flax and Hemp, centnert..... 46,249 

Rape, tunn. 5.0... .ccccccccsee 14,587 


The following table shows the exports and 
imports of grain for seven years: 


- WHEAT. —|)- RYE. 
Imports, | Exports. * Difference, Imports | Exports, Difference, 
J APRs ah ie ey 2,470 86,147 83,677 40,622 744,428 703,806 
ROPERG ATI dk AN ete teed 944 80,663 69,176 497,886 994,431 208,455 
MED lee $s iplee cbcev al scaniyee> ee 71,811 17,416 53,895 891,942 84,862 857,080 
Pee 6st a0 3 ns'* axes ae tee aaeks 7,765 89,769 2,004 079 189,192 86,113 
1, SRE OHRS cine Sia 488 84.319 63,831 41,954 143.607 101,659 
OY ais ak }o/avea'dds « dedeaits L844 315 98,444 73,129 70,787 235,5 164,795 
ABOME dc} eceee * 89,914 74,302 87,888 403 20,926 ATT 
Overplus of exports..........+... 187,458 Overplus of exports...... $12,311 


* One tunn equals four bushels English, 


t One centner equals 93 pounds English. 
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c BARLEY, I OATS: — 
WSGtenegieenccuaceBsaccchscccca 8,676 247,195 243,519 852 649,432 649,080 
1856..... Ges dccwvenscens ees 53,131 113,704 60,573 7,213 407,672 400,459 
ADS Tied Wiis Sis so dhs tselae fa 78,548 187, 113,911 9,438 622,111 612,678 
SiBisnn isedonecyicesceccnecssance 8,379 236,472 233,098 1,857 957,555 956,198 
WDD cccccscccccscccscccesesescces 9,397 822,079 $12,682 1,523 1,039,543 1,088,026 
NE ret nee eas, 4,908 429,900 424, 1,980 1,000,959 998,979 
1861... «+» 21,903 254,372 282,469 8,787 1,174,842 1,170,605 
Overplus of exports.........+0e0... 1,621,239 Overplus of exports......|  5,S26,019 
= PEAS, -- —~ || ————0ATS AND BARLEY MIXED. ~ 
Imports, Exports, Difference, Difference. 
TBD occ ncensvocenscccsssatocnses 90 25,971 811 SG mreanwne cs its a wh eene 
1 ET ET IE 8 Re 19,918 7,805 e8 ccs ghe eee. Gee pee? Bia. 
= waepesctucnetaacceseienapene ay Aer Hn oncp a RMtes chsee WOME feslewes 
WW. sc-cecencgeicecscwsvccéstce | ae 87,649 87,470 Pa pare, Ad 
WOOO cei ss da ccncbsere dees cctee va 120 25,630 | OS) | ery 6,039 6,089 
TBG1. 54s secon cennnarsesvelvucss 4,439 12,353 Ee | eee 434 434 
Overplus of exports...........ese000 85,210 Overplus of exports.... 6,473 
The table is made out in tunns—1 tunn = 4 bushels, 


ALABAMA.—The details of the Census of 
1860, additional to these published in previous 
volumes, have not yet been issued by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The changes which took place in the State 
of Alabama during 1863 present no new aspect. 
Immediately after the occupation of the penin- 
sula, opposite Vicksburg, by General Grant’s 
army, in January, measures were taken to cut 
off the communication between the inhabitants 
in the east and west sides of the Mississippi 
through Red River. From that stream the in- 
habitants on the east side of the Mississippi 
had access to vast supplies, particularly of salt, 
sugar, and molasses. A large portion of the 
Confederate army was supplied from the same 
source. This communication was destroyed 
by the gunboats of Admiral Porter, which were 
below the batteries at Vicksburg, and by ves- 
sels of Admiral Farragut’s fleet at New Orleans. 
In April a scarcity of provisions prevailed in 
the southern part of the State, which created 
an advance in prices. This was attended with 
a depreciation of the currency, and food soon 
advanced almost beyond the reach of the poor. 
About the 15th of April a scene occurred in 
Mobile, which was thus described : 

“ A number of ladies, perhaps a dozen, com- 
posed of the wives and daughters of soldiers’ 
families, who represented themselves and their 
families to have been deprived of anything to 
eat in the last few days, save a small portion of 
corn bread, were seen perambulating our streets 
until they came up to a provision store on 
Whitehall street. They all entered it, being 
preceded by a tall lady, on whose countenance 
rested care and determination. She asked the 
merchant the priceof bacon. He replied, stat- 
ing that it was $1.10 per pound. She remon- 
strated with him as to the impossibility of fe- 
males in their condition paying such prices for 
the necessaries of life. He remaining inexora- 
ble in his demand, the tall lady proceeded to 
draw from her bosom a long navy repeater, and 
at the same time ordered the others in the 


crowd to help themselves to what they liked, 
which they did accordingly, giving preference 
to the bacon, until they had taken about $200 
worth. They went out, and on being ques- 
tioned by some gentlemen as to what they 
meant, they related their suffering condition. 

“Seeing what was going on, and feeling a 
deep sympathy for these ladies, a number of 
gentlemen, of very moderate means, who 
themselves have families to support, set to 
work to raise a subscription in their behalf.” 

This was one of several instances of distress 
which occurred at Mobile. The famine existed 
chiefly in the families of absent soldiers. 

The scarcity of provisions was such as to in- 
duce all the authorities to wisely prepare for 
the ensuing winter. The Confederate Con- 
gress urged the people to plant less cotton and 
more corn; and the Governors of the States re- 
peated the request. 

Governor Shorter issued an appeal to the 
planters of the State at this time, urging the 
importance of raising articles necessary to keep 
the people from starving. He said:—* Faili 
to accomplish our subjugation by the force o 
arms and the power of numbers, the enemy 
has called to his aid the terrible appliances of 
want and starvation, and is carrying out this 
savage and. inhuman policy by the wholesale 
larceny of slaves, the seizure of provisions, and 
even the destruction of agricultural implements. 
Are you, the planters of Alabama, prepared to 
aid in this policy by pursuing a course which 
may tend to its accomplishment? Look around 
you this moment, when the crop upon which 
the poor must mainly depend is not yet planted, 
and behold the want and destitution which, 
notwithstanding the munificent provision made 
by public and private benevolence, are to be 
found at the hearthstones of many whose legit- 
imate protectors have fallen in battle, or are 
now fighting in defence of your homes and prop- 
erty. Let us not deceive ourselves, The 
failure to raise the largest possible quantity of 
supplies in the present year may bring disaster 
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and ruin upon our cause. The soldier must be 
fed and his family provided for, and our home 
population, white and black, must be support- 
ed. The experience of the past and the neces- 
sities of the present give serious and solemn 
warning as to the future. Let not our armies, 
which have hitherto, by the blessing of God, 
roved invincible, be conquered or disbanded 
by the want of subsistence in their camps, or 
be demoralized by the presence of famine in 
their homes. These results can and will be pre- 
vented if the planting community realize their 
heavy responsibility, and discharge their full 
duty tothe country. The Legislature of Georgia 
is called to reassemble to reconsider its late ac- 
tion upon this important subject; and the Con- 
federate Congress, perceiving the danger, have 
given timely notice of its approach by an earnest 
appeal to the whole country. The indications 
of a continuance of the war are so unmistak- 
able, and the necessity of providing the means 
indispensable to its prosecution so urgent, that 
I have thought it not improper to unite in the 
appeal to that class of our population through 
whose active energies and foresight alone these 
means can be supplied.” An address was also 
made to the people by the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State in Congress, urging 
them to plant corn and raise hogs and cattle. 
At this time bands of deserters from the South- 
ern army and Union men were organized in the 
northern part of the State. In Wayne and the 
adjoining counties they were quite numerous. 

After the losses at Gettysburg and the re- 
treat of General Lee from Pennsylvania, ex- 
traordinary efforts were made to recruit the 
Southern armies. On the 20th of July, Gov- 
ernor Shorter issued a call for an extra session 
of the State Legislature to be convened Aug. 
17th. The reason for this session was to pro- 
vide for the better defence of the State. 

In his message to the Legislature the Gover- 
nor confined his remarks to the subject of mili- 
tary defence. He examined the question rela- 
tive to the classes exempt under the State and 
Confederate enactments, and being without 
means of ascertaining the number of exempts, 
he supposed there were several thousand. He 
recommended that all persons between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, including those hav- 
ing substitutes, those of foreign birth domiciled 
within the State, and all who had evaded the 
full requirements of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, should be embraced in an amendment to 
the militia laws as liable to military duty ; also 
that the officers of the State should be charged 
with the duty of arresting stragglers and de- 
serters, and that the judicial officers should be 
held to a rigid enforcement of the penalties 
poe their abettors. He concluded as fol- 

OWS: 


Alabama has and will cheerfully respond to every 
demand upon her, so long as the unnatural foe perse- 


veres in his unholy crusade. May the invaded people 
not give way to alarm and false snarl, but nerve 
themselves to an undying resistance to the despotism 


which has decreed the emancipation of our slaves, the 


‘question of “reconstruction.” 


confiscation of our lands, and the subjugation of a free 
people. God in his providence will-not permit such a 
calamity. 


The Senate adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Ftesolved, That the people of Alabama and the State 
hereby ee the entire resources of the State, to the 
last dollar and the last man, to a successful prosecution 
of the war now being waged by the North for the sub- 
jugation of the people of the Confederate States, and 
that we will never yield the contest until the achieve- 
ment of the acknowledgment of our independence as a 
separate people. 


A joint resolution relative to the employ- 
ment of slaves was adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to pean 
by law for the employment in the service of the Con- 
federate States of America, in such situations and in 
such numbers as may be found absolutely necessary, 
of the able bodied slaves of the country, whether as pio- 
neers, sappers and miners, cooks, nurses or team- 
sters. 


On the 22d of August, Robert Jemison, jr., 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of William 
Yancey, deceased, in the Senate of the Confed- 
erate Congress. He was a member of the con- 
vention which passed the ordinance of Seces- 
sion, and at that time a “ codperationist” (sce 
Annvat Crctopzp1, 1861. Atapama), but be- 
came “a firm and uncompromising supporter 
of the war.” For many years he had been a 
member of the State Legislature from Tusca- 
loosa county. 

At the election for State officers in August, 
1863, Governor John G. Shorter 4nd Thomas 
H. Watts were the candidates for the office of 
governor. The result in fifty-two counties was: 
Watts, 22,223 votes; Shorter, 6,342 votes. 
The former was elected by a large majority. 

Governor Watts had been one of the electors 
named on the Bell and Everett ticket at the 
presidential election in 1860. Soon after his 
election it was stated that he was in favor of a 
reconstruction of the Union. A letter was ad- 
dressed to him on this subject, to which he. 
made the following reply: 

CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, RioHMon»D, Sept. 12th. 
Hon. Ira Foster, Quartermaster-General of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 

Dear Sir: I have to-day received your letter of the 
1st inst., forwarded to me from Montgomery, Alabama, 
and hasten to reply. You say that my name, since the 
Alabama election, has been freely used by many in 
connection with “reconstruction,” meaning thereby 
that some people in Georgia suppose I am in favor of 
ve-union with the Yankee Government of the North. 
Iam surprised and mortified that any body in the 
South should so interpret the Alabama election. If 
those who claim my election as indicating any such 
feeling in Alabama had read my letter of the 21st March 
to Gen. Lawler, and my short address to the people of 
Alabama, dated 6th June last, they would never have 
entertained such false notions. It is due to the gallant 
people of my State to call attention to the resolutions 
of the recent called session of the Legislature, passed 
unanimously, pledging all the men and resources of 
the State to prosecute the war until the independence 
of the Confederate States is fully established. For my- 
self, I will not forfeit my self-respect by arguing the 
He who is now, deliber- 
ately or otherwise, in favor of “reconstruction” with 
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the States under Lincoln’s dominion, is a traitor in his 
heart to the State of his residence and deserves a 
traitor’s doom. If I had the ok I would build up 
a wall of fire between Yankeedom and the Confederate 
States, there to burn, for ages, as a monument of the 
folly, wickedness, and vandalism of the Puritanic race ! 
No, sir! rather than reunite with such a people. I 
would see the Confederate States desolated with fire 
and sword. When the men of the South become such 
base cowards as to wish for such reunion, let us call 
on the women of the South to march to the battle field, 
and in the name of God and justice, bid them fight 
under the banner of Southern liberty! The call would 
not be madé¢ in vain. Let the patriotic sires, whose 
children have bared their breasts to Yankee bullets 
and welcomed a deaths in this struggle for self- 
government, rebuke the foul spirit which even whispers 
“reconstruction.” Let the noble mothers, whose sons 
have made sacred with their blood so many fields con- 
secrated to freedom, rebuke the fell heresy! Let our 
blood-stained banners, now unfurled “ to the battle and 
the breeze,” rebuke the cowardice and cupidity which 
suggest “reconstruction.” The spirits of our heroic 
dead, the martyrs to our sacred cause, rebuke, a thou- 
sand times rebuke, “‘ reconstruction”?! We have little 
cause for despondency, none for despair! Let us now 
nerve ourselves afresh for the contest, and let us not 
forget that 

“Freedom's battle, once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won! ” 


If we are true to ourselves, true to the memories of 
the past, true to.our homes and our firesides, and true 
to our God, we,can not, we will not be conquered! In 
any and in every event, let us prefer death to a life of 
cowardly shame! ‘Your obedient servant, 

T. H. WATTS. 


In October, Mobile was visited by the Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis. 
After a review of the local troops, he was call- 
ed out by the people and made a brief speech, 
which was thus reported: ! 


He congratulated the people upon the fact—which 
he assured them he felt to be the fact—that our cause 
is now in a better condition than it was a year ago. 
Having just come from the scene of the great battle of 
Chickamauga, it was impossible that he should not re- 
fer to that, and though it could not be expected that 
he should allude to contemplated movements, yet he 
was happy, to say that the brave victors of that 
bloody field stood ready and anxious to strike the 
blow which should secure the complete fruits of 
their glorious victory. He could say more—that he 
believed they would strike the blow, and that Rose- 
crans’ unwieldy legions would be destroyed, or driven 
for refuge to the Ohio. The same spirit animated our 
armies elsewhere,’ and all they needed was to be 
properly seconded by the people at home to send the 

ordes of Yankees back to their beloved Boston, or 
on ang place from which their return might be more 
ifficult. 

The citizen soldiery, also, he believed, were emulous 
of the reputation of their brethren in camp. He had 
been much moved, as he rode along the lines, at see- 
ing among them young boys, some very young, and 
men whose heads were silvered with the frosts of many 
winters, 

He could remind all these, regulars and others, that 
they are not common soldiers. They present a spec- 
tacle which the world has never witnessed—the best 
population of the country poured into the army. Such 
men may be appealed to from other incentives than 
that of rigid military discipline. The time, the cause, 
all considerations, oe efforts which may be de- 
manded of an army of heroes, for such they are. 

Besides these, there are some too old to bear arms, 
but they, too, can do vee Let them contribute 
their means to the support and relief of those who are 
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contributing their blood; and let those.who are too 

oor for this contribute their influence. Thereis some- 

Te that all can do. Self must be entirely forgotten; 
and let those who are deaf to any other appeal, remem- 
ber that he who is hoarding up wealth, in such a time 
as this, is hoarding up infamy, the mark of which he 
and his posterity must bear who shall have grown 
rich by this war 

The number of troops contributed to the 
Confederacy by the State is at present un- 
known. The military operations of the year 
touched the northern part of the State; but no 
important actions took place. 

The foreign commerce of the State was con- 
fined to the cargoes of two or three steamers 
which reached Mobile through the blockade, 
and the export of some cotton which escaped 
in small vessels. . 


AMERIOA. The political subdivisions of 
America in 1863 were as follows: 


I, AMERICAN STATES UNDER AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS. 


feos Population. 
The United States of America........ 1860 | $81,445,080 
CXIQD: costae ci veneas rox CPt 1862 | *8,295,558 
Guatemala in. Sagal sls. wis ves *850, 
San Salvador. (sii semis dt ds voecadeusects *600,000 
IHIOALEMSIGS «'p'» sane sate #160 nahin ae ale ate *400,000 
HONGUrAs 252. Seas ee xt ole qaeeces ‘ *350, 
Coste Rica. cc ieaees <2 cs seenccs 1860 126,750 
United States of Colombia (New Gra- 
nada) 2,223,887 
Heuador veik £ap0 eee 1,040,871 
Venezuela 1,565,000 
OUVIR, «cn shoved s vals sceteaeiesr ete 1,987,352 
BOTW SSS ocdale od gstiiaeace wet bae eke es 2,500,000 
oe Sab slous dp ea wie Sg hdioete ah aaed «we Liem 
Argentine Republic 1,100,000 
Uruguay... #350,000 
Paraguay... 1,837,431 
Hayti ...... 572, 
II, AMERICAN TERRITORY SUBJECT TO EUROPEAN POWERS, 
Russian Possessions} 57,000;/Danish............ 47,029 
British Possessions.| 4,422,261 ||Swedish........... 8,500 
French............} 800,162!/Spanish ........... 2,032,062 
ON Ss porate 196,016! 


The most important events in the history of 
the American continent, during the year 18638, 
are the continuance of the civil war in the 
United States, and the progress of the French 
invasion in Mexico. Both are fully treated 
elsewhere in these pages. At the conclusion 
of the year these wars were unended. In Cen- 
tral America the president of Guatemala, Gen. 
Carrera, declared on January 23d war against 
President Barrios of San Salvador. All the 
Central American States, with the exception 
of Costa Rica, were drawn into this war, which 
terminated with the victory of Gen. Carrera, 
and the expulsion of Gen. Barrios from the 
country. (See Cenrrat America.) In the lat- 
ter part of the year a war broke out between 
the United States of Colombia and Ecuador. 
(See Ootompta, Unitep States or.) In Ven- 


ezuela, the Federalists, who had been at war 


with the Government, concluded a treaty of 
peace with the latter, at Coche, near Caraccas, 
upon the following conditions: an armistice; 


*Estimated. 
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a convocation of four representatives of each 
province (two of each party), in the hands 
of whom the reins of government were to be 
placed, and who should elect a new presi- 
dent. The acting president, General Paez, 
was to remain, until the election, at the head of 
the civil administration, and General Falcon, 
the chief of the Federalists, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the troops. In conse- 
quence of this convention General Paez (chief 
of the Unitarian party) resigned the presidency. 
The representatives of the nation thus elected 
assembled on June 17th at Vittoria, and appoint- 
ed General Juan E. Falcon (chief of the Fed- 
eralist party) provisional president, and Gen- 
eral Antonio Guzman Blanco provisional vice- 
president. General Leon de Febres Cordero, 
. at the head of the garrison of Porto Cabello, 
protested against the transfer of the supreme 
power to the assembly of Vittoria, and or- 
ganized another government at Porto Cabello. 
General Falcon, the provisional president, en- 
tered Oaraccas on July 24th, and convoked a 
constituent assembly for December 10th, in or- 
der to establish alegal government. In Uruguay 
a civil war broke out in consequence of an inva- 
sion of the country by the former president, 
Flores, who was supposed to be encouraged 
by the Government of the Argentine Republic. 
The war had not ended at the close of the year. 
Between Chili and Bolivia a war threatened to 
break out in consequence of long pending dif- 
culties concerning the regulation of the fron- 
tier. It was, however, averted by negotiations, 
and a peaceable solution of the dispute was 
expected. In December, 1863, a revolution 
broke out in the United States of Colombia 
against President Mosquera. In the State of 
Antioquia about four thousand men of the rey- 
olutionary party were under arms. The Gov- 
ernment of the State raised a large militia 
force to suppress the revolution. 

The encroachments of European powers upon 
the rights of American States, which were en- 
couraged by the existence of civil war in the 
United States, became more conspicuous and 
numerous during the year 1863. france con- 
tinued vigorously the war for the overthrow 
of the Mexican republic, and under the pro- 
tection of French bayonets a small number of 
Mexican notables abolished the republican form 
of government, declared Mexico to be an em- 
pire, and elected Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, the first emperor. (See Mxxico.) The 
natives of Santo Domingo, which republic was 
a few years ago treacherously sold by its last 
president, Santana, to Spain, rose again in in- 
surrection for the recovery of their independ- 
ence, and by the end of the year the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their overwhelming numbers, 
had not succeeded in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion. (See Sparn.) The insolent conduct of 
England toward Brazil led to a diplomatic rup- 
ture between these two powers. (See Brazit.) 

No one of the European Powers is more eager 
to extend her influence upon this continent 


than France. Louis Napoleon, in 1862, in his 
celebrated letter to Marshal Forey, avowed 
his intention to gain a controlling influence 
over the Latin race. French agents are known 
tobe active in a number of the South Amer- 
ican republics to create and encourage a 
monarchical party. In some, these attempts 
have met with considerable success. In the 
republic of Ecuador, in particular, a number 
of the leading statesmen, including the presi- 
dent of the republic, were reported to be favor- 
able to the establishment of a French protec- 
torate. Some of the papers of this republic 
openly denounced the republican form of gov- 
ernment, and recommended a return to mon- 
archy, as the only salvation from general an- 
archy. General Pezet, who by the unexpected 
death of General San Roman, April 3d, was 
called to the presidency of Peru, the most 
populous of the South American republics, 
manifested likewise some sympathy with mo- 
narchical tendencies, by appointing avowed par- 
tisans of a monarchical party to important di- 
plomatic positions. 

These anti-republican schemes of European 
Powers awakened, in many of the States of 
South America a desire to form an American 
Continental Alliance between all the republics 
on the continent. Formal propositions to this 
effect were made, in 1862, by several of them to 
the Government of the United States, but they 
were declined by the latter, on the ground of 
their involving a deviation from its traditional 
policy of neutrality. Another proposition to 
the same effect was, after the fall of the city of 
Mexico, made to the republics of Central and 
South America, by President Juarez, of Mexico, 
but it likewise led to no result. The people of 
Santo Domingo addressed, in December, 1863, 
an appeal to the governments and people of 
Spanish America, to aid them in their unequal 
struggle against Spain. A great interest was 
particularly manifested in the idea of an Amer- 
ican Continental Alliance in Chili and New 
Granada. 

The year 1868 is also marked in the history 
of the American Continent by the great changes 
which took place with regard to slavery. By 
a proclamation of the President of the United 
States, of January 1st, 1863, slavery was declared 
abolished in the States of Virginia, North and 
South Oarolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
with the exception of a few districts of Louisiana 
and Virginia, which were at the time, of the 
issuing of the proclamation within the Federal 
lines. In an amnesty proclamation, issued on 
December 8th, the President proclaimed that in 
each of the above named States one tenth of 
the number of voters at the presidential elec- 
tion of 1860, who would take the oath to abide 
by and support the acts of Congress passed 
during the existing war, with reference to 
slaves and the presidential proclamations on the 
subject, should be authorized to reéstablish a 
State government. The new State of West 
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Virginia, in April, adopted by 28,821 votes 
against 572 an amendment to its State consti- 
tution, abolishing slavery. The Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, on July 5th, passed an 
ordinance of Lats org emancipation. The 
State of Maryland, at the State election in 
November, elected to the General Assembly 
forty-seven members pledged to emancipation 
against twenty-seven not pledged. On July Ist, 
the abolition of slavery was proclaimed in the 
Dutch possessions, in accordance with a law 
adopted by the Chambers of Holland in 1862. 
The number of slaves freed by this law amount- 
ed to about 11,800 in the Dutch West India 
islands, and 87,001 in Surinam. In December, 
1863, a treaty was concluded between the 
United States and Holland Governments, by 
which it was arranged that the colonial author- 
ities of Surinam should receive such of the 
emancipated American slaves’'as may be will- 
ing to work on their plantations. 
ARCHAZOLOGY. (See Erunotoey.) 
ANGLICAN CHURCHES.—This is the col- 
lective name given to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, the Established 
Church of England, the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, and the branches of these bodies. 
The Churchman’s Calendar, for 1864 (New 
York, 1864), gives the following synoptical 
view of these churches: 
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Most of the bishops in Asia, Africa, and Oce- 
aniea have their sees in British territory, but 
some are missionary bishops for countries not 
under British rule. Thus the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States sustains 
missionary bishops for Liberia and China, and 
the Church of England the Bishop of St. James 
at Jerusalem, the Bishops of Zambezi and Or- 
ange River in Africa, and the Bishop of Mi- 
lanesia in Oceanica, also the Bishop of Hono- 
lulu, in the Sandwich Islands. 

Only the Churches of England and Ireland 
have as yet archbishops; the British Colonies 
have, instead, metropolitans, who enjoy sub- 
stantially the same prerogatives as the arch- 
bishops. Thus British America has a metro- 
politan at Montreal, India at Calcutta, Africa 
at Capetown, Australia at Sydney. The prov- 
ince of New Zealand has a metropolitan in the 
Bishop of New Zealand. There is a heh 
tendency in the Church, especially in the Unite 
States, to introduce the provincial or metro- 
politan system (the union of several Episcopal 
sees under a metropolitan) where it does not 
yet exist, or to promote its development where 
it already has a legal existence. 

The Anglican Churches have had thus far an 
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independent national organization, only, 1st. In 
Great Britain and its dependencies; 2d. In the 
United States; 3d, inthe Sandwich Islands. To 
these may be added, 4th, the Church of Liberia, 
which has made all the necessary preparations 
for an independent organization. is church 
has been hitherto under a missionary bisho 
sent out by the Protestant Episcopal Chur 
of the United States, and therefore in organic 
connection with the American Church. By 
the canons of the American Church, six pres- 
byters canonically resident within certain 
scribed limits can, with the laity, constitute a 
new diocese, and can frame canons, etc. The 
missionary bishop ceases, ipso facto, to have 
jurisdiction within the new diocese so formed. 
The convention of the new diocese can either 
elect a bishop, or ask, pro tempore, the mis- 
sionary bishop to continue to officiate as their 
bishop. But they can, whenever they like, 
choose a bishop, and when one is so chosen, 
the missionary bishop ceases to have any con- 
nection with them. The convention may 
choose the missionary bishop as their diocesan, 
though he must still continue to act as mission- 
ary bishop over the country or district not in- 
cluded within the new diocese. The Liberians 
have now constituted themselves into a diocese, 
In April, 1862, Bishop Payne, the American 
missionary bishop in Liberia, called the clergy 
to meet at Cape Palmas for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the church. His wish, however, to 
effect such an organization as would place the 
Liberian Church under the general convention 
of the United States of America, was deemed 
to be impracticable, and the result of the meet- 
ing was simply the formation of a General 
Missionary Convocation. An entirely inde- 
pendent church organization was effected in 
February, 1863, by a unanimous vote of the 
Liberian clergy and lay delegates assembled in 
general council at Monrovia. By this act the 
American missionary bishop ceased to have 
any jurisdiction within the newly formed dio- 
cese; but continued to be ‘ Missionary Bishop 
to Cape Palmas (where he resides) and parts 
adjacent.” *The Liberian convention requested 
him “to continue his episcopal supervision of 
the church in Liberia, and to perform episcopal 
offices where they may be needed throughout 
thecountry.” Bishop Payne consented to this 
request. The most important points of the 
new church constitution of Liberia are as fol- 
lows: The constitution divides Liberia, pros- 
pectively, into four sees, as the republic has 
four counties. When four presbyters reside 
in a county, they can, 7. ¢. a majority, organize 
a diocesan synod. But six resident presbyters 
in a diocese are requisite to elect a bishop. 
The clergy in one or more counties can unite 
and form a diocese. The committee of convo- 
cation adopted the American prayer book as a 
whole. At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Missions of the American Ohurch, a special 
report on the new church organization in Libe- 
ria was submitted by Bishop Burgess. In this 
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‘report, which was unanimously adopted, the 
desire was expressed that the attempt to form 
an independent communion in Liberia should 
be postponed until a fuller opportunity was 
obtained for consultation. The report regret- 
ted that the steps for the formation of an inde- 
pendent church had been so hastily taken, and 
expressed the opinion that clergymen, forming 
such independent church, must necessarily 
cease to become missionaries of the Foreign 
Committee. 

The foundation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Hayti was laid in 1862 by Rev. J.8. 
Holly, a colored minister of the church in the 
United States. Mr. Holly established in 1863 
a church at the capital, Port au Prince. In 
October, 1868, Bishop Lee, of Delaware, sailed 
for Hayti to survey the field with a view to the 
permanent establishment of a mission in con- 
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nection with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United Statés. 

The organization of an independent “ Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the Confederate 
States” led to some important complications. 
The question arose, whether the parishes in 
the new State of West Virginia, being in con- 
nection with the Church of the United States, 
remained under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Virginia at Richmond, who claimed to be 
no longer a bishop of the United States but 
of. the Church of the Confederate States. The 
opinions of the church papers greatly differed 
on this subject, and some of them protested 
against the exercise by Bishop Mcllvaine, of 
Ohio, of episcopal functions in West Virginia. 

The Church Almanac, for 1864, contains the 
following table of church statistics of the Epis- 
copal Church of the United States: 
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The 28th annual meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions was held at Providence, Rhode Island, on 
October 7th, 8th, and 9th. The receipts of the 
Domestic Committee were reported to have 
been $37,458.05, exceeding those of last year 
by $2,134.14. The receipts of the Jersey Com- 
mittee were $54,260.07, an increase over the 
previous year of $3,687.89. It was resolved to 
establish a mission at Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
on the associate or collegiate plan, with a view 
to the organization of schools of both sexes, and 
to the gradual development of itinerant work 
throughout that territory. 


The fourth annual meeting of the American 
Church Missionary Society took place at Phila- 
delphia, October 15th. This society employed 38 
missionaries in 1863, 10 more than last year, 
and its receipts during the year amounted to 
$19,189.41. 

The 87th annual report of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Union and Church Book So- 
ciety, records an improvement in the financial 
condition of the society within the past year, 
amounting to $10,000, exclusive of the. amount 
received for the building fund, $2,922. The 
Society for the Increase of the Ministry, which 
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was organized about six years 


active only four years, repo an increase in 
funds of 39,800, the largest sum ever received 


by the society during asingle year. The Evan- 
gelical Knowledge Society held its sixteenth 
annual meeting at Philadelphia, on October 14th. 
Its receipts during the past year were $28,171; 
_ the property of the society amounts to $52,860. 
* The whole number of tracts issued by the so- 
ciety is now 541; the number of prayer books 
issued in four years, 105,982. 

The Church of England continued during the 
year 1863 to be agitated by the excitement 
which the books of Bishop Colenso had pro- 
duced. Although there was at first a general 
doubt how it ought to deal with him, there was 
also a general expression of opinion among the 
clergy that something should be done to vindi- 
cate the orthodoxy of the church. Several 
of the bishops denounced, in severe terms, as 
heterodox the views of Bishop Colenso, and de- 
clared that they would not allow him to offi- 
ciate in their dioceses. On February 6th, a meet- 
ing of the bishops belonging to the Convocation 
of Canterbury took place, at which there was 
a unanimous condemnation of the book on 
the Pentateuch. On February 10th, the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury met and adopted a 
resolution, offered by Archdeacon Denison, 
to pray the Upper House to direct the 
appointment of a committee to examine the 
book. The Upper House complied with this 
request, although the resolution of the Lower 
House was opposed by the Bishop of London 
and St. David’s. After a long deliberation as to 
the ‘best course they could adopt, the bishops 
of England and Ireland agreed to address to 
Bishop OColenso a joint letter, in which they 
asked him to resign his see. Only three bish- 
ops, those of St. David’s, Killaloe, and Lim- 
erick, refused to sign or endorse this letter. 
Bishop Colenso, in reply, assured his brother 
bishops that he was as fully convinced of 
the truth of his theological opinions as ever, 
and therefore refused to resign. The Lower 
House of the Convocation of York likewise 
passed strong resolutions of condemnation of 
the books of Colenso. In May, Archdeacon 
Denison, in the name of the committee charged 
with the examination of the books, made 
a report to the Convocation. The report 
was adopted, and a resolution was passed, re- 
questing the Upper House to take such steps 
thereupon as they might deem expedient. The 
bishops agreed upon a judgment, and communi- 
cated it to the Lower House, that “the book 
of the Bishop of Natal involves errors of the 
gravest and most dangerous character, subver- 
sive of faith in the Bible as the Word of God.” 
The Lower House unanimously accepted and 
concurred in the judgment. After this the ex- 
citement produced by the books began to sub- 
side. Toward the close of the year, the Bishop 
of Capetown, who is metropolitan of the Afri- 
can bishoprics of the Church of England, sum- 
moned Bishop Colenso before the tribunal of 
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the synod of African bishops. The synod was 
opened on October 17th, but Dr. Colenso re- 
fused to attend, and entered a protest against 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal. 

Another great controversy of the church, 
relating to the work called “ Essays and Re- 
views ” (see Oyotopapi1A for 1862, p. 719), was 
brought before the Queen’s privy council, two of 
the essayists, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, hay- 
ing appealed from the decision of the Court of 
Arches, which, in 1862, had suspended them 
for one year from their benefices. The argu- 
ments before the committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil were concluded on June 26th, but by the end 
of the year the decision of the council, which 
will be final, had not been announced. Against 
a third one of the essayists, Prof. Jowett, of 
Oxford, a suit was instituted before a univer- 
sity court, but it was soon abandoned. 

An agitation of a very different kind sprung 
up in the Church of England, in consequence 
of an attempt to establish a kind of monastic 
order under the name of the Benedictine Broth- 
erhood. So called sisterhoods, resembling in 
some points the monastic orders of the Roman 
Church, had been for many years in full opera- 
tion in the church, and even received the warm 
approbation of the Convocation of Oanterbury. 
The first attempt to reéstablish a monastic 
community of men was made by Rev. Mr. Lyne, 
or, as he now calls himself, with his monastic 
name, “ Brother Ignatius.” He was born No- 
vember 23d, 1837, in London, and ordained on 
December 23d, 1860, on which occasion he took 
solemn mental vows to lead the life of a monk. 
He formed a society of young men and boys 
living in the world, but bound by certain rules. 
It was called the “Society of the Love of Jesus,” 
and numbered nearly forty. Miss Sellon, the su- 
perior of the English sisterhoods, perceiving the 
young deacon’s aim, gave him a house in which 
to commence a resident brotherhood. After a 
severe and almost fatal sickness, he spent eight 
months upon the European continent. While 
abroad he sought every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the working of the monastic system, 
and, to use his own words, he “ found it a most 
complete and miraculous success.” On his 
return to England, in July, 1862, he labored 
for some time in London; from thence he 
went to Claydon, because the rector of Claydon 
and some of the inhabitants of Ipswich begged 
him to locate his infant community in their 
neighborhood. The enterprise met with great 
opposition, The Bishop of Norwich, to whose 
diocese Claydon belongs, commenced proceed- 
ings against the rector of Olaydon, for having 
allowed Brother Ignatius, contrary to the bish- 
op’s prohibition, to officiate in Claydon church. 

is case was to be tried before the Court 
of Arches, The Bishop of Exeter also pro- 
hibited the clergy of his diocese from permit- 
ting Brother Ignatius to officiate in any of 
their churches. Brother Ignatius, in a sermon, 
preached on December 20th, 1868, in London, 
stated that his community of “ Benedictine 
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Brothers ” now numbered twelve, and that they 
intended to build a house, consisting of a re- 
treat for parish clergy, who may desire rest, 
the brothers undertaking to do their duty 
while they were recruiting their strength ; 
a home for decayed old men, who have la- 
bored in the service of the church; and a col- 
lege for instructing youth on the principles 
of the Church of England. They required 
from £30,000 to £40,000, of which they had 
received £10,000. 

The movement for opening communication 
with the Russian Church continued both in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this country, 
and in the Episcopal churches of England and 
Scotland. (See Annvat Oycropzpra for 1862, 
p. 718.) The joint committee, appointed for 
this purpose by the General Convention of the 
Church of the United States, consisting of 
Bishops De Lancey, Williams, and Whitehouse, 
of the Rev. Drs. Mahan and Thrall, the Rev. J. 
F. Young Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, and Mr. 8. 
Eliott, did not deem themselves authorized to 
make any proposition for joint action to the 
Convocations of the English Church, as they 
were only instructed by the General Conven- 
tion to colléct information, and consider the 
expediency of communication with the Russian 
Church; but, at a meeting held on April 16th, 
1863, at New York, they unanimously passed a 
resolution that “the Secretary of the commit- 
tee be requested to correspond with the Rev. 
George Williams, of King’s College, Cambridge 
(the chief promoter of the movement in Eng- 
land), and to express to him and through him, 
at his discretion, to the Convocation of Can- 
terbury, the gratification of this committee 
at the interest they have expressed in the 
object we have in view; with the assurance 
to Mr. Williams that, while the committee are 
not in a position formally to approach Con- 
vocation on the subject, they will be glad to 
give a full and respectful consideration to any 
action or communication on the part of the 
Convocation.” In England, the Bishop of 
Oxford, on July 1st, 1863, presented to the 
Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
a petition resolved upon by the Lower House of 
the Convocation, in February, to the effect that 
the House of Bishops may use their endeavors 
to bring about such intercommunion. The 
Bishop of Oxford, after presenting the petition, 
moved that the President of the Convocation 
a Archbishop of Canterbury) be requested to 

irect the Lower House to appoint a committee 
to communicate with the committee appoint- 
ed by the General Convention of the Bishops 
and Clergy of the United States of America 
as to intercommunion with the Russo-Greek 
Church, and to communicate the result to the 
Convocation at a future session. The motion 
was unanimously adopted, and pursuant to it, 
the Lower House appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of the Archdeacon of Berks (Bickersteth), 
the Archdeacon of Taunton (Denison), Dr. 
Leighton, Lord A. Compton, Sir G. Prevost, 
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Chancellor Massingberd, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Tendall, Seymour, and Randolph. 

In Scotland, the synod of Moray and Ross 
passed resolutions in favor of intercommunion 
with the Russo-Greek Church, and also with 
the, Church of Sweden. Similar resolutions 
had been passed by the synod of Aberdeen. 

The movement met with a warm response 
on the part of the oriental churches. (See Greek 
CHURCH.) 

In the Established Church of Scotland (Pres- 
byterian) an interesting movement sprung up in 
favor of a union with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. (See PREsBYTERIANS). 

ANTHON, Joun, LL.D., an American jurist, 
died in the city of New York, March 5th, 1863, 
in the 80th year of his age. 

Mr. Anthon was the second son of George 
Christian Anthon, M.D., an eminent physician 
of the city of New York, and was born at De- 
troit in the year 1784. He received his diplo- 
ma as Bachelor of Arts from Columbia Col- 
lege in the year 1801, graduating at the head 
of his class; and the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him in 1861 by the same 
institution. Immediately after graduating, Mr. 
Anthon commenced the study of the law, in the 
office of Mr. Hopkins, an eminent legal prac- 
titioner of that day, and, upon attaining his 
majority, was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court of this State. 

During the war of 1812, Mr. Anthon com- 
manded acompany of militia, stationed near Fort 
Hamilton, at the Narrows, for the defence of 
the city of New York; and for a short time acted 
as regimental paymaster ; he was also frequent- 
ly employed, during the same period, as judge- 
advocate. With these exceptions he devoted 
himself with the utmost assiduity to the prac- 
tice of his profession, and it has been said 
of him by one of his contemporaries that “he 
tried more causes than any man that ever 
lived.” He declined several flattering offers of 
judicial position, and was never tempted to turn 
aside from the useful paths of professional life 
in search of political honors. 

The Supreme Court of the City of New 
York owes its existence to the efforts of Mr. 
Anthon, who, at an early day, perceived the 
necessity for the establishment of a great 
mercantile tribunal, and successfully urged 
upon the Legislature the wants of the city of 
New York, in this respect. He was also one 
of the founders of the New York Law In- 
stitute, and held the office of president of 
that corporation at the time of his death. 
In his legal writings, and in his reported ar- 
guments, Mr. Anthon displayed great power of 
analysis, and was remarkable for the facility 
with which he grasped the true point involved 
in obscure and difficult questions, and the 
clearness and perspicuity with which he set 
forth his own conclusions. 

Mr. Anthon was a regular attendant and com- 
municant of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and a notable instance of the reception of the 
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truths of Christianity by a mind trained to the 
examination of evidence and the detection 


of error. His principal published works are 
“Analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 


“Nisi Prius Reports,” ‘‘Anthon’s Law Stu- 
pl and several minor works on the practice 
of law. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. (See Ernnotoey.) 

ARKADELPHIA, the capital of Clark co., 
Arkansas, is situated on the right bank of the 
Washita river, seventy-five miles south-west 
of Little Rock. Selected on account of its re- 
mote position in the interior and south of the 
Arkansas river, it was made the principal de- 

ot of the enemy in the States of Arkansas, 
issouri, and Louisiana. Military workshops 
were also established there; but on the ap- 
roach of Gen. Steele they were removed to 
shall, Texas. 

ARKANSAS. The military operations and 
their consequences comprise all that is really 
important in the history of this sparsely 
settled State, during 1868.. The battles in the 
north-western part of the State, at the close 
of the previous year, resulted in causing the 
enemy to fall back upon the Arkansas river. 
Their forces were so reduced that only desul- 
tory operations took place, until the attack up- 
on Helena, on the 4th of July, when the Con- 
federate General Holmes, with about fifteen 
thousand men, was defeated by Gen. Prentiss. 
Vicksburg having now surrendered, Gen. Steele 
was detached from Gen. Grant’s army and or- 
dered to Helena. On the 31st of July, Gen. 
Steele reported to Gen. Hurlbut, commanding 
the sixteenth army corps, and was placed in 
command of all the troops at Helena, and the 
cavalry division under Brig. Gen. Davidson, 
then operating in Arkansas, making an aggre- 
gate of about twelve thousand men, for the 
purpose of making an expedition, the object of 
which was the possession of the State. Not- 
withstanding the reduction of his force by sick- 
ness and leaves of absence, and resignations by 
which only Gen. Davidson was left as a gen- 
eral officer, he completed his organization and 
pushed his entire force on to Clarendon, about 
forty miles from Helena, and began crossing 
the White river, on the17thof August. Here 
Gen. Steele found that the number who were 
sick had increased to a thousand, and he order- 
ed them to be sent to Duyall’s Bluff, a very 
healthy location on the White river. On the 
28d the rest of his command followed. From 
this point a successful advance was made, and 
after skirmishing with Marmaduke’s cavalry 
all along the way, Gen. Steele’s whole avail- 
able force, on the 2d of September, was con- 
centrated at Brownsville. After a two days’ re- 
connoissance the army again reached the Ar- 
kansas river onthe 7th. The 8th and 9th 
were occupied in a reconnoissance, and the 
10th saw the two columns of the Union army, 
numbering not more than seven thousand men, 
marching nearly abreast on either'side of the 
Arkansas toward the capital. The panic and 
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confusion which this sudden approach caused 
in Little Rock are indescribable. The streets 
were filled with women and children and 
knots of citizens, listening to the sound of can- 
non constantly growing nearer and nearer, and 
the shells from Gen. Steele’s batteries, which 
had now been planted almost opposite the city, 
shrieking and howling over their heads and 
breaking in the woods beyond them. Officers, 
of the enemy, thinking themselves secure, were 
eating their suppers in the houses. The rapid 
rush of flying horsemen, the clouds of dust, the 
glad hurrahs, and gleaming sabres of others 
dashing through the dusty streets in hot pursuit, 
were the first intimations of danger. Woanea 
and children ran in panic to their homes, the 
crowd of citizens quickly dispersed, and Con- 
federate officers mounting their horses were 
captured while endeavoring to escape. A little 
later, windows were thrown up and handker- 
chiefs waved, andcurious throngs gathered in 
the door yards, closely scrutinizing each squad- 
ron as it 

A squadron of cavalry dashed up to the 
United States Arsenal as soon as the forces en- 
tered the city, and arrived just in time to pre- 
vent its being blown up by the enemy. There 
was over a ton of powder in the magazine, and 
two or three thousand rounds of fixed ammu- 
nition in the various buildings. The public 
records of the city had been removed to Wash- 
ington, and the machinery in the machine shops 
to Arkadelphia. ; 

The mayor of the city at once sent the fol- 
lowing communication to Gen. Davidson: 


Mayor’s Orricg, Litrte Rook, Sept. 10th, 1863, 


To the Officer Commanding Federal Army: 

The army of Gen. Price has retreated and abandon- 
ed the defence of this city. We are now powerless 
and ask your mercy. The city is now occupied alone 
by women and children and non-combatants, with 

erhaps a few stragglers from the Confederate forces. 
ay I ask of you protection for persons and property? 
I have been ill for some days, and am unable to visit 


you in angi 
na ery respectfully, C. P. BERTRAND, Mayor. 


Gen. Davidson caused guards to be placed 
upon every street corner of the city, and, to 
the credit of his division, it is said that, al- 
though they beheld their comrades shot from 
their saddles from houses in the suburbs, and 
entered the city amid the gathering shades 
of night, which would have concealed all man- 
ner of crimes, not a single act of violence or 
injustice was done to the citizens of the place, 
or any article of private property disturbed. 

Gen. Steele and staff crossed the Arkansas in 
a skiff, as the bridges were not passable, and 
entered Little Rock soon after Gen. David- 
son. He immediately appointed Gen. David- 
son military commander of the capital and 
vicinity. Upon assuming this command, he 
adopted several regulations, among which was 
one allowing the municipal authorities of the 
city to temporarily continue the exercise of 
their functions. Another invited citizens of the 
surrounding country to bring in their produce 
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for sale to the inhabitants and the troops. An- 

‘other prohibited all officers and soldiers, other 
than those on provost guard duty, or belonging 
to the staffs or escorts of generals, from being 
in the city without a pass; officers and soldiers 
were expected to remain constantly with their 
commands unless absent on duty. Another 
regulation provided that no house should be 
occupied by any officer or soldier without the 
order of the general commanding the city. 

Seven steamboats were successfully destroyed 
by the enemy. Four, one of which was a ferry- 
boat, were saved. One of the largest boats on 
the western waters was drawn up ashore, and 
was receiving a plating of railroad iron. It 
was also destroyed. 

The capture of Little Rock was a fatal blow 
to the Confederate authority in the State. 
North of the Arkansas river, and west of the 
Cairo and Fulton railway of Missouri, the coun- 
try had been desolated by the war, and subju- 
gated by the Federal army so thoroughly, that 
it had long been abandoned by the forces of the 
enemy. The victories of Gen. Blunt in the 
Indian Territory, had more decisively caused 
the Arkansas river to become their defensive 
line. But with Little Rock as a base, the 
rebel Gen. Holmes had carried on a trouble- 
some war by means of expeditions sent north- 
east to Jacksonport, east to Helena, south- 
east to Napoleon, west to the Indian Territory, 
and south into Louisiana. At the time Gen. 
Steele commenced his march toward Little 
Rock, Gen. Blunt marched south of the Arkan- 
sas river, through the Indian Territory, toward 
the Red river, and Gen. Stevenson advanced 


from Vicksburg along the line of the Shreve-. 


Sl railroad to Monroe, and thence up the 
ashita toward El Dorado, in Southern Ar- 
kansas. These combined operations alarmed 
Gen. Holmes, especially when Gen. Blunt cap- 
tured Fort Smith, in Arkansas, Gen. Steele 
drove the army of Gen. Price across the Bayou 
Metoe, and Gen. Stevenson took possession of 
the southern border of the State. He, there- 
fore, abandoned his position, and retreated 
southwest toward Texas. 

In the western part of the State, Gen. Blunt 
issued an address to the people, in which he 
assured them that his occupation of the country 
would be permanent, that the whole of the In- 
dian Territory and Western Arkansas was un- 
der the control of the United States forces, and 
that the rebel troops had been driven be- 
yond the Red river, and that hundreds of re- 
fugees had arrived to enlist in his army. He 
closed thus: 

Many applications have been made by citizens for 
safeguard. None will be issued. The best safeguard 
you can have is the American flag unfurled over your 
premises; and if you deport yourselves as good loyal 
citizens, your conduct must be your safeguard. If it 
be your desire to disenthral yourselves from the tyr- 
anny and oppression to which you have been sub- 
jected, organize a civil government under the author- 
ity of the Tnited States. Every facility will be afforded 
you to accomplish that purpose, I leave the matter 
with you, trusting that wise counsels may prevail. 
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The inhabitants of the northern part of Ar- 
kansas were always warm friends to the Fed- 
eral Union, and thus continued amid all the 
desolation. The great opposition made to the 
ordinance of secession (see ANNUAL CrcLopz- 
p1A, 1861, Arkansas), showed a majority of the 
people, under a fair test, as firmly opposed to 
it. Under the existing state of affairs, there- 
fore, large numbers of men began to desert 
from the enemy, and movements commenced 
among the people in favor of the Union. These 
movements were begun by those sincerely at- 
tached to the Union, and were supported by 
others, who thought that the Confederate cause 
was lost. As usual, the fears of large numbers 
restrained their action. At Little Rock, such 
persons were afraid to risk the possibility of 
the return of the rebel forces, apprehending 
in such an event, injury to person and property 
in case they had been active in the cause of the 
Union. They pointed to the experience of 
Union men in the northern part of the State 
and in other localities. The cause, however, 
moved forward, and constantly gained vigor. 
A newspaper was established at Little Rock. 
Union meetings were held, and resolutions, 
pledging unconditional support to the Union, 
were adopted. Regiments of citizens were 
organized for the army, both white and col- 
ored. Citizens of distinction came forward 
to advocate the Union cause; among others, 
Brig.-Gen. E. W. Gantt, of the Confederate 
army, once held as a prisoner of war. He thus 
described the feeling of the people near the 
close of the year : 

The people of Arkansas are ready to return to their 
allegiance to the Government, and to renew their de- 
votion, which shall know hereafter neither change nor 
decay. The loyalty to Jeff. Davis in Arkansas does 
not extend practically beyond the shadow of his army, 
while the hatred of him is as widespread as it is in- 
tense. The Union sentiment is manifesting itself on 
all sides and by every indication—in Union meetings 
—in desertions from the Confederate army—in taking 
the oath of allegiance unsolicited—in organizing for 
home defence, and enlisting in the Federal army. Old 
flags that have been hid in the crevices of rocks, and 
been worshipped by our mountain people as holy rel- 
ics, are flung to the breeze, and followed to the Union 
army with an enthusiasm that beggars all description. 
The little county of Perry, that votes only about six 
hundred, and which has been turned wrong side out in 
search of conscripts by Hindman and his fellow-mur- 
derers and oppressors, with their retinue of salaried 
gentlemen and negro boys, sent down a company of 
ninety-fourmen. Where they came from, and how they 
kept their old flag Curing these three years of terror, 
persecution and plunder, I can’t tell. But they were the 
proudest looking set of men I ever saw, and full of fight. 

In December, there were eight regiments 
of Arkansas citizens that had been partly or 
wholly formed for service in the Federal army, 
besides’ several thousand who had joined com- 
panies of other regiments. Under the amnesty 
proclamation of President Lincoln, issued De- 
cember 8th (see Pustic Documents), a pardon 
was issued to Gen. Gantt, and, at the beginning 
of 1864, preparations were made to reorganize 
the State Government. For this the President 
issued the following proclamation::- 
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_ Exrcut:ve Mansioy, Wasunbron, Jan, 20th, 1864 
Maj.-Gen. Steele : , 
ndry citizens of the State of Arkansas petitioned 
me that an election may be held in that State, in which 
to elect a Governor ; that it be assumed at that election, 
and thenceforward, that the Constitution and laws of 
the State, as before the rebellion, are in full force, ex- 
cept that the Constitution is so modified as to declare 
that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted ; that the General 
Assembly may make such provisions for their freed 
pone as shall recognize and declare their permanent 
reedom, and provide for their education, and which 
may yet be construed as a temporary arrangement, 
suitable to their present condition as a laboring, land- 
less, and homeless class; that said election shall be held 
on the 28th of March, 1864, at all the usual places of the 
said State, for all such voters as may attend for that 
purpose; that the voters attending at each place at 
eight o’clock in the morning of said day may choose 
Judges and Clerks of Election for that purpose ; that 
all persons qualified by said Constitution and laws, 
and taking the oath prescribed in the President’s Pro- 
clamation of December 8th, 1863, either before or at the 
election, and none others may be voters; that each set 
of judges and clerks may make returns directly to you, 
on or before the —— day of —— next; that in all other 
pect said election may be conducted according to 
said modified Constitution and laws; that on the re- 
ceipt of said returns, when 5,406 votes shall have been 
cast, you can receive said votes, and ascertain all who 
shall thereby appear to have been elected; that on the 
— day of ——next, all persons so appearing to have 
been elected, who shall appear before you at Little 
Rock, and take the oath, to be by you severally ad- 
ministered, to support the Constitution of the United 
States and modified Constitution of the State of Ar- 
kansas, shall be declared by you qualified and em- 
owered to immediately enter upon the duties of 
he offices to which they shall have been respectively 
elected. 
You will please order an election to take place on 
the 28th of March, 1864, and returns to be made in 
fifteen days thereafter. A. LINCOLN. 


The subsequent proceedings will form a part 
of the record of 1864, 

ARKANSAS POST is the capital of the 
county of Arkansas. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Arkansas river, about fifty miles 
from its mouth. It was settled by the French, 
in 1685. The surface of the country is gener- 
ally level, and about one third of it is occu- 
pe by Grand Prairie, the largest in the State. 

he soil is adapted to the production of corn 
and cotton. Arkansas Post was captured by 
General McClernand’s command, aided by a 
naval force, in January, 1863. 

ARKANSAS RIVER. This river, next to 
the Missouri, is the largest tributary of the 
Mississippi. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
near the boundary between Utah and the In- 
dian Territory, and pursues an easterly course 
for several hundred miles. About the 98th 
degree of W. longitude, it flows south-easter- 
ly to Fort Smith, on the western boundary of 
the State of Arkansas. Traversing that State, 
and dividing it into two nearly equal portions, 
it empties into the Mississippi, in latitude 
83° 54’ N.; longitude 91° 10’ W. Its length 
exceeds two thousand miles; and it is navi- 
gable a distance of eight hundred miles during 
nine months of the year. Its width for 600 
miles from its mouth is about half a mile. 
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ARMY, CONFEDERATE. 


The soil on its banks, in Arkansas, is general-. 
ly Mat abd a 

ARMY, Oonrreprrate.—The Acts of the 
Confederate Congress, passed in 1862, author- 
ized the President to call into the military ser- 
vice all white residents. of the Confederate 
States between eighteen and forty-five, except 
exempts, or such part of them as in his judgment 
might not be necessary for the public defence. 


‘Under this authority all those between the 


ages of eighteen and thirty-five, forming the 
first class, were called into the field in 1862, 
The enrolment of the second class, between 
thirty-five and forty-five, was also completed, 
and a portion of the troops called out; and at 
the close of 1862 the Confederate armies were 
larger than at any previous or subsequent pe- 
riod. This force was subsequently reduced by 
desertions during the winter, and by the with- 
drawal from service of many of the Maryland 
and Kentucky volunteers, whose terms had 
expired, and who were regarded as exempts. 
This force was considered to be sufficient to re- 
sist the advance of the Federal troops, until the 
march of General Grant to the rear of Vicks- 
burg demonstrated its weakness, At this time 
the relative physical abilities of the two an- 
tagonists were distinctly shown, for while the 
North reénforced General Grant with ease to 
the extent he deemed necessary, the South were 
unable to reénforce General Johnston: sufii- 
ciently to enable him to threaten Gen. Grant. 
The resources of the States west of the Missis- 
sippi were cut off from the Confederacy, and 
besides the forces of Generals Lee, Beauregard, 
and Bragg, and the detachments at important 
points, sufficient troops were not to be had to 
save Vicksburg. The defeat of General Lee at 
Gettysburg, and the falling back of General 
Bragg from Middle Tennessee, required the 
most active efforts to recruit the Confederate 
armies in order to maintain their positions. 
The first official act of the Government to ob- 
tain more soldiers consisted in the following 
proclamation of Mr. Davis: 


Whereas, it is provided by an act of Con enti- 
tled “An act to provide for the public defence,” ap- 
proved on the 16th day of April, 1862, and by another 
act of Congress, approved on the 27th of September, 
1862, entitled “‘ An act to amend an act entitled an act 
to provide further for the public defence,” approved 
16th April, 1862, that the President be authorized to 
call out and place in the military service of the Con- 
federate States, for three years, unless the war shall 
have been sooner ended, all white men who are resi- 
dents of the Confederate States, between the of 
eighteen and forty-five years, at the time the ma 
be made, and who are not at such time legally exempt- 
ed from military service, or such part thereof as in his 
judgment may be necessary for the publie defence ; 

And whereas, in my judgment, the necessities of the 
public defence require that every man capable of bear- 
ing arms, between the ages aforesaid, should now be 
called out to do his duty in the defence of his coun- 
try, and in driving back the invaders now within the 
limits of the confe Sect . 

Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, do, by virtue of the 
power vested in me as aforesaid, call out and place in 
the military service of the Confederate States all white 
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men residents of said States, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five years, not legally exempted from 
military service; and I do hereby order and direct 
that all persons subject to this call and not now in the 
military service, do, upon being enrolled, forthwith re- 
air to the conscript camps established in the respec- 
five States of which they may be residents, under 
pain of being held and punished as deserters, in the 
event of their failure to obey this call, as provided in 
said laws. ; 

And I do further order and direct that the enrollin 
officers of the several States proceed at once to enro. 
all persons embraced within the terms of this procla- 
mation, and not heretofore enrolled. 

And I do further order that it shall be lawful for any 
person embraced within this call to volunteer for ser- 
vice before enrolment, and that persons so volunteer- 
ing be allowed to select the arm of service and the 
company which they desire to join, provided such 
company be deficient in the full number of men al- 
lowed by law, or its organization. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Confeder- 
ate States of America, at the city of Richmond, this 
fifteenth day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

By the President : 


J. P. Bensamin, Secretary of State. 
It was estimated that the number which this 
conscription would bring out would be as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama, .. . 10,393 | Florida, . . . 1,200 
Georgia,. . . . 12,230 | Mississippi,. . 9,000 
North Carolina, 14,000 | South Carolina, —_ 6,500 
Tennessee, . « 6,000 | Virginia,. . . 18,000 

77,828 
Arkansas, . .-. 5,000 | Louisiana, . . 8,000 
Mississippi, . . . 9,000 | Texas,. . . . 5,000 


27,000 


. The total estimate was 104,823. That por- 
tion to be contributed by the States partly in 
possession of the Federal. forces cannot be 
considered otherwise than as over-estimated. 
Some of the number liable had also gone volun- 
tarily to the field, which would make the es- 
timate about 75,000 men. 

A most important decision was given by the 
Supreme Court at Richmond relative to per- 
sons liable to conscription. * It decided that the 
act contemplated the conscription of all “ resi- 
dents” in the Confederate States between the 
prescribed ages, whether they were “ resi- 
dents” in pursuit of pleasure, money, business, 
or any other object. There were, at the time, 
many thousands of young, able-bodied men, 
from Maryland and Kentucky residing in va- 
rious parts of the Confederacy. 

A report of the Conscript Bureau presented to 
Congress estimated the number of exempts in 
the four States under its charge as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 20,370; North Carolina, 22,807; South 
Carolina, 5,814; Georgia, 15,837—total, 65,031. 
It was further estimated that the number of 
substitutes put into the army was from 20,000 
to 25,000; and that, in addition, there were 
over 10,000 fraudulent substitute papers held by 
persons not in the service. According to some 
of the estimates of the press, only about 90,000 
persons remained in the States entirely under 
Confederate control, who would be liable to 
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the furloughs 
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conscription, under the above proclamation of 
July 15th. 

To increase still further the number of sol- 
diers in service, the following order was issued 
on July 25th: 


Heapqvarters Paro.ep Prisoners, ' 
Demopouis, July 25th, 1868. 


The President of the Confederate States regarding 
granted the paroled prisoners from 
Vicksburg of too great duration, in the present con- 
dition of the country, with the exception of those to 
the men most distant from this camp, therefore, under 
his instructions, all furloughs are rescinded, with the 
exception of those to the trans-Mississippi Department 
and from the State of Tennessee, which will remain as 
before. The furloughs of the troops from Georgia are 
reduced to twenty days. Those from Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi fo fifteen days. At the expiration of their 
furloughs all officers and men will report at this place, 
as far as practicable, in their former organizations. , 
Beate commanders are authorized and instructed to 
publish this order in the newspapers of the district in 
which their respective commands were organized, and 
will supervise the gathering together and reorganiza- 
tion of the same. 
By order of Lieutenant-General PEMBERTON, 
' F. M, Srarrorp, Acting Adjutant-General. 


The great source of weakness to the army 
was desertion, straggling, and absenteeism. So 
large was the number of those thus absent, that 
a half or three fourths of them, added to the 
forces in the field, were estimated to be sufii- 
cient to give success at all points. As a 
measure toward effecting their return. to the 
service, Jefferson Davis, on the 1st of August, 
issued an earnest appeal to them, in which he 
thus said : : 


Fellow citizens, no alternative is left you but vic- 
tory or subjugation, slavery, and the ruin of your- 
selves, your families, and your country. The aay 
is within your reach. You need but to stretch fort 
your hand to grasp it. For this, all that is necessary 
is that those who are called to the field by every mo- 
tive that can move the human heart should promptly 
repair to the post of duty, should stand by their com- 
rades now in front of the foe, and thus so strengthen 
the armies of the Confederacy as to insure success. 
The men now absent from their posts would, if pres- 
ent in the field, suffice to create numerical equality be- 
tween our force and that of the invaders; and when, 
with any approach to such equality, have we failed to 
be victorious? I believe that but few of those absent 
are actuated by unwillingness to serve their coun- 
try, but that many have found it difficult to resist the 
temptation to visit their homes and the loved ones 
from whom they have been so long separated; that 
others have left for temporary attention to their affairs 
with the intention of returning, and then have shrunk 
from the consequences of their violation of duty; that 
others again have left their posts from mere restless- 
ness and desire of change, each quieting the upbraid- 
ae of his conscience by persuading himself that his 
individual services could have no influence on the gen- 
eral result. 

These and other causes (although far less disgrace- 
ful than the desire to avoid danger or to escape the 
sacrifices required by patriotism) are, nevertheless, 
grievous faults, and place the cause of our beloved 
country, and everything we hold dear, in imminent 
peril. I repeat that the men who now owe duty to 
their country, who have been called out and who have 
not yet reported for duty, or who have absented them- 
selves from their posts, are sufficient in number to 
secure us victory,in the struggle now impending. 

I call on you, then, my countrymen, to hasten to 
your camps, in obedience to the dictates of honor and 
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of duty, and summon those who have absented them- 
selves without leave, who have remained absent be- 
yond the period allowed by their furloughs, to gen 
without delay to their respective commands, and I do 
hereby declare that I arent a general pardon and am- 
nesty to all officers and men within the Confederacy, 
now absent without leave, who shall, with the least 
ssible delay, return to their proper posts of duty; 
but no excuse will be received for any delay beyond 
twenty days after the first publication of this proclama- 
tion in the State in which the absentee may be at the 
‘date of the publitation. This amnesty and pardon 
shall extend to all who have been accused, or who 
have been convicted and are undergoing sentence for 
absence without leave or desertion, excepting only 

those who have been twice convicted of desertion. 
Finally, I conjure my coun’ omen—the wives, 
mothers, sisters, and daughters, of the Confederacy— 
to use their all-powerful influence in aid of this call, 
to add one crowning sacrifice to that which their patri- 
otism has so freely and constantly afforded on their 
country’s altar, and to take care that none who owe 
service in the field shall be sheltered at home from the 
disgrace of having deserted their duty to their fam- 

ilies, to their country, and to their God, 

Given under my hand, and the seal of the Confeder- 
ate States, at Richmond, this 1st day of 


{[szau.] August, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three. 
é JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
By the President: 


J. P. Bexsaurn, Secretary of State. 


No bounties appear to have been paid to 
volunteers, after the passage of the conscrip- 
tion act, in 1862. Nor were any efforts made 
to fill up the quotas of States by contributions 
to volunteers, as was done in the Northern 
States. The only inducement to volunteer 
was that such a-person could choose the com- 
pany and regiment in which he would serve, 
if the ranks were not full. Neither was there 
any organized Sanitary Commission, as in the 
Northern States, to cdoperate with the Gov- 
ernment, in the care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, thus applying all private contributions 
to purposes for which they were given. 

Of the numbers of the Confederate army 
during the year, nothing accurate is at present 
known. Estimated by its conduct in battle, its 
spirit, with one or two exceptions, has not 
flagged; and as much vigor in their cause 
was manifested, even to the close of the year, 
as was ever shown in the field by the soldiers 
heretofore. The most vigorous and untiring 
efforts were made after the very extreme procla- 
mation, in July, to recruit the army, and with 
much success. 

Under the depreciation of the currency, the 
pay of the soldiers sunk to an insignificant sum ; 
and, to prevent local disturbances, measures 
were taken in the several States to provide for 
their destitute families. 

At the session of Congress, atethe close 
of the year, an act was introduced which de- 
clared every man between the ages of eigh- 
teen and fifty-five to be in the military service 
for the war. Thus every one between these 
ages was made subject at once to the articles 
of war, to military discipline, and military pen- 
alties; and, upon failure to report for duty at 
a military station, within a certain time, he 


‘best authority, that in repl 
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was liable to the penalty of death as a desert- 
er. While the bill was under debate, the fol- 
lowing remarks were made by some of the 
members on an amendment to exempt farmers 
and planters from the conscription : 


Mr. Smith, of North Carolina, said: “We have at 
this time 400,000 men on our muster rolls. How many 
were actually in the field, he was unable to state; 
it was probable one half were not there, and it was 
well known that we were unable to feed the fractional 

art who were in the field. If, however, there were 

alf—if 200,000 should require the possible seizure of 
one half of the provisions of the country—where, he 
would ask, were the means to feed the ten times 
that number who remained at home? Privatea 
were daily coming to the members of Congress from 
soldiers in the arm ing of the suffering at home; 
how many of their families are wanting the necessa- 
ries of life, when they are unable to send them any part 
of their scanty pay.’ 

Mr. Chambers, of Virginia, said that manufactures 
were as necessary as oe and there was as 
geet deficiency in clothing to-day as there was in 
‘ood. We could, he believed, feed double two hun- 
dred thousand men in the field; and if we could not, 
then the sooner we made terms with Abraham Lin- 
coln, the better for us. We must have more than two 
hundred thousand men in the field next spring; we 


‘have now all the supplies we will have then, for the 


farmers’ productions, won’t be available unfil next 
winter. verybody admits and expects that next 
spring will be the worst and the heaviest and most de- 
cisive campaign that will occur, and yet there is a de- 
mand for more exemptions, 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, was able to state, upon the 
to inquiries propounded 
by Colonel Preston, Chief of the Conscript Bureau, all 
of the enrolling officers of the State, who were assem- 
bled here a few days ago, said that the State could not 


stand another draft. 


Mr. Holcombe, of Virginia, said that by the bill, of 
which this was an amendment, the entire agricultural 
population would be put in the army, and that ina 
country whose agricultural population greatly outbal- 
anced that of the cities and towns. e proposed to 
put in all of every age, when it was known that it 
was a precarious matter to supply, from week to week 
the army in the field. We now had five hundred 
thousand men in the field to provide for; and the new 
law would add one hundred thousand more, and was 
it possible to escape starvation when there were none 
at home to provide for them? It was our policy to 
protract the war. Time and distance were our great 
allies. We must remember that, in reference to this 
State at least, our last crops were far below the aver- 
age. Our space had been cont , and all now 
must be devoted to the production of provisions for 
next year. Take away the men, and starvation at 
home and ruin in the army would be, in his opinion, 
the inevitable result.” ; 


For the supply of the army a commissary 
agent was appointed for each county, or one 
for two or three counties, who was charged 
with the duty of purchasing and impressing 
supplies in his territory for the use of the 
army. Such agent was usually a resident in 
the county for which he was appointed. The 
manner of conducting the impressment was 
prescribed by Congress, (See Coneress, Con- 
FEDERATE.) 

The report of the Secretary of War, made 
near the close of the year, alluded to desertion, 
straggling, and absenteeism, and said that the 
effective force of the army was but little over 
one half or two thirds of the men whose names 
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were on the muster rolls. He recommended 
the repeal of the substitute and exemptive pro- 
visions, and that all having substitutes be put 
back into the field, and stated that the privileges 
which Congress granted, to put in substitutes, 
could be regularly and constitutionally abroga- 
ted by the same power. 
pact was entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the person furnishing a substitute, 
as had been alleged, but only a privilege which 
Government accorded. Instead of complain- 
ing of such abrogation, the person ought to feel 
gratified at what had heretofore been allowed 
him. He recommended an abridgment of ex- 
emptions and the conscription of all, making de- 
tails according to the wants of society at home. 
_ The Secretary said that the three years’ men, 
when their terms expire, could not be finally 
discharged, and should be retained, allowing 
them to choose the existing company, under its 
present organization, in the same arm of the 
service. He recommended the consolidation of 
such companies and regiments as were reduced 
below a certain complement. 

The following is a list of the officers in the 
rebel service, who previously belonged to the 
regular army of the United States: 


Armstrong, Francis C., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 
Archer, James J., Captain, 9th Infantry. 
Armistead, L. A., Captain and brevet Major, 6th 
Infantry. 

Adams, John, Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Armistead, F. S., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 
Alexander, E. P., Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 
Anderson, Charles D., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 
Anderson, R. H., Second Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 
Anderson, R. H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Alexander, J. B. S., Second Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 
pate: 8. S., Captain and brevet Major, 2d Ar- 

tillery. 

Anderson, G. B., First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 
Boggs, William R., First Lieutenant, Ordnance. 

Beall, William N. R., Captain, Ist Cavalry. 

Brown, John A., Captain, 4th Artillery. 

Brewer, R. H., First Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Baker, Lawrence §S., First Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 
Barton, Seth M., Captain, 1st Infantry. 
Blake, E. D., Captain, 8th Infantry. 

Blair, William B., Captain, Commissary Department. 
Beckham, Robert F., brevet 2d Lieutenant, Engineers, 
Brewer, Charles, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A. 

Beall, Hg J., Paymaster, U. 8. A. 

Borland, Harold, brevet 2d Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 
“Bee, Barnard E., Captain, 10th Infantry. , 

Bradfute, William R., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Burtwell, John R, B., Second Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 
Beauregard, P. G. T., Captain and brevet Major, En- 


gineers. . 
Claiborne, Thomas J., Captain, Mounted Rifles. 
vaitenden, George B., Lieutenant-Colonel, Mounted 


ifles. 

Collins, Charles R., brevet Second Lieutenant, Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 4 

Cooke, John R., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Corley, James i First Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Chilton, Robert H., Paymaster, U.S. A. 

rata George B., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Cabell, Wm. L., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Cooper, Samuel M., Second Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Cooper, Samuel, Colonel and Adjutant-General. 

Carr, George W., First Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 

Cole, Robert G., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Dunovant, John, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Davidson, Henry B., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 


He said that no com- * Echols, William H., brevet Second 
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Deshler, James, First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry, 


De Lagnel, Julius A., First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

De Saussure, William D., Captain, First Cavalry. 

Deas, Geo., brevet Major and Assistant Adjutant-Gen’l, 

De Leon, David C., Surgeon, U.S. A. 

Elzey, Arnold, Captain, 2d Artillery. 

Ewell, Richard 8., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

jieutenant, Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

Evans, Nathan G., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Field, Charles W., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Forney, John H., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Ferguson, Sam’l W., Second Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Frazer, John W., pe tag 9th Infantry. 

Fauntleroy, Thomas T., Colonel, 1st Dragoons. 

Grayson, John B., Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Com- 
missary Department. 

Gilmer, Jeremy F., Captain, Engineers. 

Guild, Lafayette, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A. 

Gardner, William M., Captain, Boson Infantry. 

Garnett, Richard B., Captain, 6th Infantry. 

Gatlin, Richard C., Major, 5th Infantry. 

Gardner, Franklin, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Gorgas, Josiah, Captain, Ordnance Department. 

Gibbes, Wade H., brevet 2d Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Garnett, Robert S., Major, 9th Infantry. 

Gill, William G., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Hill, James H., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Hill, Ambrose P., First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Hill, res Paymaster, U.S. A. : 

Hoxton, Llewellyn, brevet Second Lieutenant, Ord- 
nance Department. 

Holloway, Edmunds B., Captain, 8th Infantry. 

Huger, Benjamin, Major and brevet Colonel, Ordnance 
Department. 

Haskell, Alexander M., 2d Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Huger, Frank, Second Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Heth, Henry, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Haden, John M., Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. A. 

Hallonquist, James H., 2d Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Hood, John B., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Holmes, Shain H., Major, 8th poe s 

Hill, Robert C., Second Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 

Huse, Caleb, First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. : 

Hardee, William J., Lieutenant-Colonel, Ist Cavalry. 

Iverson, Alfred, Jr., First Lieutenant, Ist Cavalry. 

Ives, Joseph C., First Lieutenant, Topographical En- 

neers, 


gu 
Jackson, Wm. H., Second Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 


Jones, Jol M., Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Johnson, Edw., Captain and brevet Major, 6th Infantry. 

Jordan, Thomas, Captain and Assistant Quartermaster, 

Johnston, Albert S., Colonel and brevet Brigadier- 
General, Second Cavalry. 

Jackson, Andrew,’ Jr., Second Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Johnston, Joseph E., Quartermaster-General, U.S. A. 

Jones, Samuel, Captain, 1st Artillery. 

Jones, David R., brevet Captain and Assistant Adju- 
tant-General. 

Jones, Thomas M., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Jones, Walter, First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

James, earns S., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Jackson, Andrew, First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Loring, William W., Colonel, Mounted Rifles. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, First Lieutenayt, 2d Cavalry. 

Longstreet, James, Paymaster, U. S.A. 

Lee, Stephen D., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Lay, George W., Captain and brevet Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, 6th TAfantry. 


Lockett, Sam’l H., brevet 2d Lieutenant, Engineers. 


Lomax, Lunsford L., First Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 
Long, Armistead L., First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 
Long, John O., First Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 


. Lee, George W. C., First Lieutenant, Engineers. 
Lee, William F., Second Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 


Little, Henry, Captain, 7th Infantry. 
Lee, Robert E., Colonel, 1st Cavalry. J 
mn Dabney H., Captain and Tisistent Adjutant. 
eneral, ; 
Myers, Abraham C., Captain and brevet Lieutenant, 
Colonel, and Assistant Quartermaster. 
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Mackall, William W., brevet Major and Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General. 
Martin, James G., brevet Major and Assistant Quar- 


termaster. 
McNeill, Henry C., Second Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 
Mercer, John T., Second Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 
McCown, John P., Captain, 4th Artillery. 
Meade, Richard K., Jr., Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 
Merchant, Anderson, First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 
McLean, Eugene E., Captain and Assistant Quarter- 


master. \ ' 
Marmaduke, John S., Second Lieutenant, 7th Infantry. 


Magruder, John B., Captain and brevet Lieutenant- 


Colonel, 1st Artillery. 
Mullins, John, First Lieutenant, 24 Dragoons. 
Minter, Joseph F., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 
Major, James P., Second Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 
McIntosh, James, Captain, Ist Cavalry.. _ 
McLaws, Lafayette, Captain, 7th Infantry. 
Maclin, Sackfield, Paymaster, U. S. A. 
Moore, Samuel P., Surgeon, U. 8. A. 
asap oF Alexander B., Second Lieutenant, 4th 

ery. 

Magruder, William J., Captain, Ist Cavalry. 
Northrop, Lucius B., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 
O’Bannon, Lawrence W., First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 
Pickett, George E., Captain, 9th Infantry. 
Pegram, John, First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 
Pemberton, John C., Captain and brevet Major, 4th 


Aster’ 

Pender, William D., First Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 
Ramseur, David P., Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A. 
Robertson, Beverly H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Rains, Gabriel J., Lieutenant-Colonel, 5th Infantry, 
Reynolds, Samuel H., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 
oad Frank A., brevet 2d Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 
Riley, Edward B. D., Second Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 
Ransom, Robert, Captain, 1st a 
Rich, Lucius L., First Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 
Rhett, Thomas G., Paymaster, U. S. A. 
Rice, Olin F., Second Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 
Ruggles, Daniel, Captain and brevet Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, 5th ge A 

' Reynolds, Alex. W., Captain and Assist. Quartermaster. 
Stevenson, Carter L., Captain, 5th Infantry. 

Smith, Martin L., Captain, Topographical Engineers. 

Sibley, Henry H., Major, 1st Dragoons. 

Steele, William, Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Stuart, James E. B., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Smith, Larkin, op and brevet Major, 8th Infantry. 

Steen, Alexander E,, First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Saunders, John S., 2d Lieutenant, Ordnance Dep’t. 

Stewart, George H., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Smith, E. Kirby, Major, 2d Cavalry. 

Smith, William D., Captain, 2d Dragoons, 

Slaughter, James E., First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Stith, Donald C., Captain, 5th Infantry. 

aie John G., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Tyler, Charles H., Captain, 24 Dragoons. 

Twiggs, David E., Brigadier-General and brevet Ma- 
jor-General, U.S. A. 

Van Dorn, Earl, Major, 2d Cavalry. 

Villepigue, John V., First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Williams, William O., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Withers, John, Captain and Assist. Adjutant-General. 

Wayne, Henry C., Captain and brevet Major, Quarter- 
master’s Department. ; 

Williams, Solomon, Second Lieutenayt, 2d Dragoons. 

Walker, Henry H., First Lieutenant, Sth Infantry. 

Winder, John H., Major and brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 
8d Artillery. : 

Washington, T. A., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Winder, Charles §., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Williams, Thomas G., 

White, Moses J ., brevet Second Lieutenant, Ordnance. 

Whiting, William H. C., Captain, Engineers. 

Welcker, William T., First Lieutenant, Ordnance. 

Waddy, John R., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Wilcox, Cadmus M., Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Walker, William T. H., Major and brévet Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 10th Infantry. 


600,000 and 700,000 men. 
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ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. On 
January Ist, 1868, the army of the United 
States, comprising the regular troops, and the 
volunteers obtained under the various calls 
made by the President since the commence- 
ment of the war, numbered probably between 
Of the whole num- 
ber of men voluntarily raised to that date no 
precise statement can be afforded, the infor- 
mation furnished by some of the reports being 
so obscure that it is difficult to decide to which 
class of service (that of the individual States 
or of the General Government), the troops fur- 
nished belong; but the following table is be- 
— be as complete as it is possible to 

e it: 


irst Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. . 


Srates. 3 months. | 9 months,| 3 years. Total. 
NOi ewe catnas se 779 | 7,493 24,771 83,048 
New Hampshire. 800 | 2, 14,915 17,738 
Vermont.......... 782) 4,7 18,447 19,006 
husetts..... 8,7 16,896 50,406 71, 
Rhode Island. . . 8,147 | 2,069 9,410 14, 
Connecticut....... 2,340 | 5,697 20,182 28,219 
New York........ 15,922 176,783 | 192,705 
New Jersey....... 8,105 | 10,714 16,395 80. 
Pennsylvania......| 20,979 | 15,100 | 164,257 94, 
O10 sie See ns node oF 893 143,228 | 170,121 
Indiana . . 4,698 93,840 04,31 
Tilinois....... i teael}) 4,901 180,539 440 
Chigaf....ssssss 780, 44,890 45,670 
Wisconsin......... 810 491 39,845 646 
Minnesota,......+.- 9 1,200 10,136 12,266 
MW Eine in SB's dasase.e 959 47,855 48,814 
We eee ies 27,407 7,40T 
Kentucky........-+ mn 878 41,163 
Delaware........ I 
Marylan 8 
Virginia .,...... 2 
Tennessee....... 6 : 
fornia........ Zi , 
91,561 | 67,385 | 1,068,769 | 1,227,665 


To these must be added 30,131 men enlisted 
in New York for two years in the spring of 
1861; 2,589 twelve months’ men enlisted in 
Pennsylvania, and the following raised for the 
defence of their respective States: Maine, 262 ; 
Pennsylvania, 3,191; Missouri, 10,540; and 
Kentucky, 1,860; making a grand total of 
1,276,246. If to these again be added the 
regular army and the militia called out by the 

overnors of the border States under appre- 

ensions of invasion, but not mustered into 
the service of the United States, the number 
of men engaged from April, 1861, to Jan- 
uary, 1863, will probably not vary much from 
a million and a half. The troops actually in 
service at the close of 1862, comprising 3 years’, 
2 years’, 12 months’, 9 months’ men and regu- 
lars, represented organizations amounting orig- 
inally to an aggregate of 1,200,000; but among 
these the casualties of the field, diseases of the 
camp, discharges for physical disability, and 
desertions, had made fearful inroads, some 
regiments having within a year of their enlist- 
ment been reduced to less than the strength of 
a couple of full companies. As an illustration 
at once of the bravery of the troops and of the 
rate at which the army is depleted, Gen. Meade 
stated in reply to an address of welcome from 
the mayor of Philadelphia, that from March, 
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1862, when the army of the Potomac left its 
lines in front of Washington, to the close of 
1863, not less than a hundred thousand men in 
it had been killed and wounded. The causes 
and rate of the depletion in this and other 
military departments will be found treated 
under the heads of Hyerenz or tHE Army and 
Sanrrary Commission. 


In view of the serious loss of disciplined © 


troops which would be caused ky the return 


home of the 2 years’, 12 months’ and 9 months’ 


regiments, comprising an aggregate of about 
65,000 men, whose terms of enlistment would 


expire during the summer and autumn of 1863, 


the Government early in the year took meas- 
ures to obtain the passage of an Enrolment 
and Conscription Act, authorizing the President 
to recruit the army, when necessary, by draft- 
ing from the able-bodied male citizens of the 
country between the ages of twenty and forty- 
five. The measure was unpopular in many 
parts of the country, though few, if any, 
among the party in favor of carrying on the 
war objected to it upon principle, as a final 
and peremptory means of providing men. 


They, however, preferred volunteering as more - 


effective and more in accordance with repub- 
lican institutions. In reply to these objections 
it was urged that volunteering under the last 
call had proceeded slowly, that the bounties 
demanded were excessive, and that the quota 
of many States, even under the inducement of 
heavy bounties, had not been filled. These 
reasons being deemed conclusive, the conscrip- 
tion act became a law on March 3d; in the suc- 
ceeding May and June the enrolment was effect- 
ed in most of the States, and early in the former 
month a draft of 300,000 men was ordered, 
the conscription commencing in the several 
districts into which the country was divided 
by the provost marshal-general and his assist- 
ants, as soon as the enrolment was completed 
and the quota in each assigned. For the oper- 
ations of the conscription act, see ENRoLMENT. 
On December 1st, 1863, the draft had resulted, 
in twelve States in which it was enforced, in 
adding about 50,000 men to the army, and in 
the accumulation of a fund of $10,518,000, de- 
rived from commutations under what is known 
as the “Three Hundred Dollar clause” of the 
act, which was reserved for the procurement 
of recruits by bounties. nels 

On June 15th, under apprehensions of an 
invasion of Pennsylvania and other Northern 
States, the President issued a proclamation, 
calling for 100,000 militia to be mustered into 
the United States service for six months unless 
sooner discharged, viz. : from Maryland, 10,000; 
from Pennsylvania, 50,000 ; from Ohio, 30,000; 
and from West Virginia, 10,000; and directing 
that these States should be respectively credit- 
ed under the Enrolment Act for the militia ser- 
vice rendered under the proclamation. The 
governor of New York also received a requi- 
sition for 20,000 men. The latter call was 
obeyed with commendable promptitude, and 
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very nearly to the extent required by the Pres- 
ident ; but from.the States most immediately 
affected by the invasion of Gen. Lee, the num- 
ber of men thus obtained was proportionately 
less. The speedy retirement of the OConfeder- 
ates after the battle of Gettysburg rendered 
the services of these troops useless, and by 
August 1st they were nearly all disbanded. 

It having become apparent to the Govern- 
ment, during the progress of the draft, that the 
act of March 3d was insufficient to supply the 
army with recruits, the President issued a call 
on October 15th for 300,000 volunteers, to be 
enlisted by the governors of the different 
States ‘for the various companies and regi- 
ments in the field from their respective States.” 
The volunteers thus enlisted were declared en- 
titled to advance pay, premium, and bounty, as 
previously established by Government for en- 
listed troops; and, together with all other vol- 
unteers not previously credited, were to be 
credited on and deducted from the quotas es- 
tablished for the draft. Should any State fail 
to raise the quota assigned to it by the War 
Department under this call, then a draft for 
the deficiency was to be made on the State or 
its districts on January 5th, 1864. Nothing in 
the proclamation was to interfere with existing 
orders, or any subsequently to be issued, for 
the draft then im progress or where it had not 
commenced; and it was stated'that in the as- 
signment of quotas of States and districts due 
regard would be had for the men previously 
furnished, whether by volunteering or draft- 
ing. 
This call differed in several particulars from 
any previously made, and indicated the adop- 
tion of a wiser policy in reference to reén- 
forcing the army. In the first place the troops 
were ordered to be raised six months or more 
before the expiration of the terms of any of the 
three years’ men, and not, as previously, when 
there was imperative need of their services, 
either to repel invasions, to save the menaced 
capital, or’ to fill the places of those whose 
term of enlistment was about to expire. They 
were to be incorporated into the various or- 
ganizations in the: field, and not formed into 
new regiments or companies. And lastly, the 
people were called upon to decide under which 
system, volunteering or the draft, they would 
replenish the wasted battalions of the army, 
thus relieving the Government from the odium 
which, in the opinion of many, its enforcement 
of the conscription had brought upon it. ° 

But although the call was made several 
months in advance of the withdrawal of the 
enlisted men of 1861, it came none too soon 
for the needs of the country. Estimating the 
strength of the army at 650,000 men, on Jan. 
1st, 1863, we have to deduct from that number 
10,000 two years’ and 55,000 to 60,000 nine 
months’ men, whose terms expired previous to 
October; and if from the remainder we make 
a further deduction of 25 per cent. for losses 
of every description, which is the ascertained 
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ratio of depletion, there would be left but 
450,000 effective men at the close of the year. 
To offset these losses there were 50,000 con- 
scripts, and, as appears by the provost-marshal- 
general’s report, 83,242 recruits obtained, pre- 
vious to November, by volunteering, of whom 
all but about 15,000 were 3 years’ men, a to- 
tal of 183,242, which would bring the strength 
of the army, in October, up to about 580,000 
men. The estimates of the War Depertment 
show that the paymaster-general of volun- 
teers was called upon in November to pay 961 
regiments of infantry, 159 of cavalry, 42 of ar- 
tillery, 4 of engineers, and 174 artillery bat- 
teries, making a total of about 1,150 full regi- 
ments. The regular army to be added consists 
of 6 regiments of cavalry, 5 of artillery, and 19 
of infantry, making an aggregate of 1,200 regi- 
ments. To this large number, the exigencies 
that follow victory and occupation, the nature 
and extent of the field of operations, and the 
formidable size of the enemy’s army, impera- 
tively demanded that considerable reénforce- 
ments should be added. 

Within a few days after the last call, volun- 
teering commenced in all the States with an 
activity which promises a substantial increase 
to the national forces. In addition to the 
bounties offered by Government, from its com- 
mutation fund and from other sources, viz., 
$302 to new recruits, and $402 to veteran vol- 
unteers, there were bounties provided by State, 
county, town, or other local authorities, nearly, 
if not fully, equal in amount, making the whole 
sum received by the recruit from $600 to $900. 
Under this stimulus a sufficient number of re- 
cruits had probably come in at the close of the 
year to restore the army to the effective 
strength possessed by it a twelvemonth pre- 
vious. 

Previous campaigns having shown the folly 
of recruiting the army by the addition of new 
regiments and companies, which require many 
months of experience in actual warfare to be- 
come effective, the Government, early in the 
year, began to devise means to retain in the 
field the veteran troops whose terms were 
about to expire, and to fill up the regiments in 
active service to the maximum strength. Many 
of the latter were reduced to mere skéleton 
commands; a brigade of four or five regiments 
being frequently inferior in numerical strength 
to a full regiment; and, in the opinion of ex- 
perienced officers, an army made up of numer- 
ous small organizations of this nature was 
wanting in mobility and in other elements of 
power. Few of the regiments raised during 
the first two years of the war had received any 
considerable reénforcements, and though the 
men had become good soldiers, the gradual re- 
duction (amounting in some cases to almost 90 
per cent.) in their numbers had greatly weaken- 
ed that esprit du corps which it is one of the chief 
objects of a general to promote. A regiment 
reduced to 150 or 200 men, with no hope of 


being reénforced, soon loses interest in its or- 
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ganization, and its members, if not demoralized 
or affected in their discipline, become at the. 
best only machines. Influenced, doubtless, by 
these considerations, the Secretary of War an- 
nounced, in his annual report, that “the prime 
importance of filling up the old regiments, and 
the superiority of such forces over new regi- 
ments, were points upon which all military 
experience and opinions agree,” and, through- 
out the year, the policy of the Government in 
providing for an increase of the army, was in 
conformity with these views. An important 
exception was made in the case of negro regi- | 
ments, of which mention will be made here- 
after. In some of the States also nine months’ 
men, and in New York two years’ men, were 
formed into new regiments, which were con- 
sidered, and were in fact, equivalent to veteran 
regiments. ‘ 
As a means of inducing veterans, both out 
of and in the service, to reénlist, or to enter 
old regiments other than their own, a liberal 
system of bounties and furloughs was adopted, 
the details of which are given in the follow- 
ing order, issued by the War Department, on 


‘June 28th, 


GeNnERAL Ornpers, No. 191.—First : In order to in- 
crease the armies now in the field, volunteer infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery ae be enlisted at any time 
within ninety days from this date, in the respective 
States, under the regulations hereinafter mentioned. 
The volunteers so enlisted, and such of the three years’ 
troops now in the field as may reénlist, in accordance 
with this order, will constitute a force to be designa- 
ted “‘ Veteran Volunteers.” ; 

‘ The regulations for enlisting the force are as fol- 
ows: 

Second; The period of service for the enlistments 
and reénlistments above mentioned shall be for three 
years or during the war. , 

Third: All able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 45 years, who have heretofore been enlisted 
and have served for not less than nine months, and 
can pass the examination required by the mustering 
rennauens of the United States, may be enlisted un- 
der this order as veteran volunteers in accordance with 
the provisions hereinafter set forth. 

ourth: Every volunteer enlisted and mustered 
into the service as a veteran under this order, shall be 
entitled to receive from the United States one month’s 
ay in advance, and a bounty and premium of $402. - 
ifth : If the Government shall not require these 
troops for the full period of three years, and they shall 
be mustered honorably out of the service before the 
expiration of their term of enlistment, they shall re- 
ceive, upon being mustered out, the whole amount of 
bounty remaining unpaid, and the same as if the full 
term had been served.’ The legal heirs of volunteers 
who die in service shall be entitled to receive the whole 
bosai remaining unpaid at the time of the soldier’s 
eath. 

Sixth : Veteran volunteers enlisted under this order 
will be permitted at their option to enter old regiments 
now in the field, but their service will continue for the 
full term of their own enlistment, notwithstanding the 
expiration of the term for which the xerinens was 
originally enlisted. New organizations will be officer- 
ed only by persons who have been in service, and have 
shown themselves properly qualified for command. 
As a badge of honorable distinction, service chevrons 
will be furnished by the War Department, to be worn 
by the veteran volunteers. 

Seventh: Officers of e brveye whose terms have ex- 
pired, will be authorized, on proper application and 
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approval of their respective governors, to raise com- 
panies and regiments, within the period of sixty days, 
and, if the company or regiment authorized to be rais- 
ed shall be filled up and mustered into service within 
the said period of sixty days, the officers may be re- 
commissioned at the date of their original commis- 
sion, and, for the time engaged in recruiting, they 
will be entitled to receive the pay belonging to their 
rank, 
. Bighth: Volunteers or militia now in service, whose 
term of service will expire within ninety days, and 
who shall then have been in service at least nine 
months, shall be entitled to the aforesaid bounty and 
premium of $402, provided they reénlist before the ex- 
saapaey of their present term for three years, from 
ate of reénlistment or for the war, and said bounty 
and premium shall be paid in the manner herein pro- 
ves for other troops reéntering the service. 

Ninth: After the expiration of ninety days from 
this date, volunteers serving in three years’ organiza- 
tions who may reénlist for three years from the date 
of such reénlistment or for the war, shall be entitled to 
the aforesaid bounty and premium of $402, to be paid 
in the manner herein provided for other troops reénter- 
ing the service. 

tenth: Officers in service, whose regiments or com- 
panies may reénlist in accordance with the provisions 
of this order, before the expiration of their present 
term, shall have their commissions continued so as to 
preserve their date of rank as fixed by their original 
muster into the United States service. 

Eleventh: As soon after the expiration of their 
original term of enlistment as the exigencies of the 
service will permit, a furlough of thirty days will be 

anted to men who may reénlist in accordance with 
the provisions of this order. 

nd : Volunteers enlisted under this order will 
be credited as three years’ men in the quotas of their 
respective States, Instructions for the appointment 
of recruiting officers, and for enlisting veteran volun- 
teers, will be immediately issued to the governors of 
States. By order of the Secretary of War. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 


By an order issued Sept. 11th, section 9 of the 
above order was amended, so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

9,—After the expiration of ninety days from this 
date (June 25th) volunteers serving in three years’ or- 
ganizations, who may reénlist for three years or the 
war in the companies of regiments to which they now 
belong, and who may have, at the date of reénlist- 
ment, less than one year to serve, shall be entitled to 
the aforesaid bounty and premium of $402 to be paid 
in the manner provided for other troops reéntering the 
service. The new term will commence from the time 
of reénlistment. 


Another order, dated in December, extended 
the time for reénlisting veteran volunteers in 


the respective States under General Orders - 


No. 191, current series, to Jan. 5th, 1864. 

A further order from the War Departmen, 
dated Noy. 21st, provided that volunteers then 
in the service, reénlisting as veteran volunteers 
under General Orders, No. 191, should have a 
furlough of at least thirty days previous to the 
expiration of their original enlistment; and 
that when three fourths of a regiment or com- 
pany should reénlist, the men so enlisted might 
go home in a body with their officers; the 
individuals of the regiments or companies not 
reénlisting to be assigned, during the absence 
of their comrades, to duty with other organiza- 
tions. This modification of the original order, 
together with the liberal bounty offered to vet- 
eran volunteers, had the effect of inducing 
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large numbers to reénlist, and, subsequent to 
the middle of December, a steady stream of 
furloughed regiments poured northward, af- 
fording indications that the army, when re- 
organized in the spring of 1864, would contain 
a considerable nucleus of disciplined troops. 

The men raised by drafting were distributed, 
from time to time, among the regiments or 
companies of their States, and those volunteer- 
ing under the October call, it was understood, 
at the close of the year were to be similarly 
disposed of. Few of the latter class of reeruits, 
however, had been forwarded to the seat of 
war at that date. The great body of them were 
in temporary State camps, and in many of 
the States the number of these was still incon- 
siderable. 

As an additional means of promoting the 
efficiency of the army, a plan of consolida- 
tion in depleted regiments was authorized by 
the two following sections of the Enrolment 
and Conscription Act: 

Sec. 19.—And be it further enacted, That whenever 
a regiment of volunteers of the same arm from the 
same State is reduced to one half the maximum num- 
ber prescribed by law, the President may direct the 
consolidation of the companies of such regiment; Pro- 
vided, That no company so formed shall exceed the 
maximum number prescribed by law. When such 
consolidation is made, the regimental officers shall be 
reduced in proportion to the reduction of the numbers 
of companies. : 

Sec. 20.—And be dt a en enactéd, That whenever 
a regiment is reduced below the minimum number al- 
lowed by law, no officer shall be appointed in such 
regiment beyond those necessary for the command of 
such reduced number. 

In accordance with these provisions, some 
regiments which had dwindled to insignificant 
proportions were consolidated into five or a less 
number of companies, where the interests of 
the service seemed to demand it; but, in the 
majority of cases, they were allowed to remain 
as originally organized, for reasons deemed 
conclusive by those having discretion in the mat- 
ter, and which can be best understood by refer- 
ence to the following order providing for the 
mustering out of supernumerary officers in such 
consolidated regiments: 


General Orders, No. 86. 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, April 2d, 1863. 
1, Under the authority contained in sections nine- 
teen and twenty of the act for enrolling and calling out 
the national forces, and for other purposes, approved 
March 84d, 1863, it is ordered that, for each and every 
regiment of the volunteer army now reduced, or that 
may be reduced hereafter, as set forth in said sections, 
consolidation shall be made in accordance with the fol- 


lowing rules: 
Infantry. 

1. Each regiment will be consolidated into five ora 
less number of companies, and the colonel, major, and 
one assistant surgeon mustered out. 

Cavalry. 

2. Each regiment will be consolidated into six ora 
less number of companies, and the colonel, two majors, 
and one assistant surgeon mustered out. ’ 

Artillery. 
8. Each regiment will be consolidated into six ora 
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less number of batteries, and the colonel, two majors, 
and one assistant surgeon mustered out. — 

4, The companies and batteries formed by consolida- 
tion will be of the maximum strength, and will be or- 

anized as now directed by law and regulations. The 

t letters of the alphabet will be used to designate 
the companies. 

5. The company officers, commissioned and non- 
~ commissioned, rendered supernumerary, will be mus- 
tered out of service at the date of consolidation. All 
pm and non-commissioned officers will be re- 
tained. 

6. The officers to be retained will be selected by the 
division and corps commanders, under the instructions 
of the commanding general of the army or department, 
from among the most efficient officers of the respective 
regiments. After the consolidation, as herein directed, 
the reduced proportion of officers will be maintained, 
and no appointments to vacancies will be made aaron 
upon notification from the adjutant-general of the 
army. To this end commanders of armies and de- 

artments will ny 4p weekly to the adjutant-generals 

he vacancies to be filled. The said reports will be 
separate for each State, and must embrace the name, 
rank, and regiment of the party grasling the vacancy, 
with date and cause thereof. If ano 
in the case, its number, date, and source must be given. 
Commissaries and assistant commissaries of musters 
will closely observe this paragraph, and make no mus- 
ters in except of the proportion herein fixed. 

The difficulty attending the execution of this 
order, and the positive loss which the service 
would incur by the withdrawal of numerous 
competent officers, apart from the injustice to 
the officers themselves, were readily perceived; 
and soon after its promulgation the corps com- 
manders of the army of the Potomac unani- 
mously requested the commander-in-chief to 
take no action in the matter until the disas- 
trous effect of such a step could be laid before 
the President. In accordance with these sug- 
gestions, the power has been but sparingly 
used, and only where the discharge of officers 
would prove:a positive benefit to the regiment 
or the service. Recruiting was wisely substi- 
tuted as a means of restoring efficiency; and 
old regiments, reduced by battle and hardships, 
but proud of their well earned fame, were al- 
lowed to retain their experienced and familiar 
leaders, whom, in many cases, they considered 
an indispensable part of their organization. 

By official returns made in January, 1863, it 
was estimated that there were then absent 


from duty, 8,987 officers, and 280,073 non- 


commissioned officers and priyetee, of whom 
only a part were really disabled or sick, the rest 
being mainly deserters or stragglers who absent- 
ed themselves in order to avoid duty. The Gov- 
ernment itself was responsible in a measure 
for this state of things, from the readiness with 
which it had permitted furloughs to be grant- 
ed, and from its neglect to punish abuses of 
the privilege. Many of the absentees were 
living openly at their homes, having far ex- 
ceeded the reasonable time allowed for recov- 
ery from wounds or sickness, and among these 
a lax sentiment had grown up in regard to the 
obligations of a furlough, which they began 
finally to consider as equivalent to a discharge 
from the service. Many probably honestly be- 
lieved that, having obtained a furlough, they 
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might overstay their’ time without incurri 
the reproach of Sbestion: -and more still, pre 2 
ing that no measures were taken to reclaim or 
punish deserters, openly defied the authority” 
of the Government by resuming their ordinary 
occupations in time of peace. There was 
abundant evidence, also, that disaffected per- 
sons were systematically employed in promot- 
ing desertion, either by enticing men from 
their regiments, or persuading them to over- 
stay their furloughs until they were afraid to. 
return to the army, and become amenable to 
punishment. « 

The publication of these statistics naturally 
alarmed the country, and with a view of re- 
storing to the service much of its proper ma- 
terial, and of discouraging the practice of de- 
sertion, a special clause was inserted in the 
Conscription Act, upon which the President 
framed the following proclamation: 

Exxrcuttve Mansion, March 10th, 1863. 


In pursuance of the twenty-sixth section of the act 
of Congress, entitled an act for enrolling and calling 
out the national forces, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved on the third of March, in the year one thousand’ 
eight hundred and wr ree I, Abraham Linco’ 
President and commander-in-chief of the army an 
navy of the United States, do hereby order and com- 
mand that all soldiers enlisted or drafted into the ser- 
vice of the United States, now absent from their regi- 
ments withont leave, shall forthwith return to their re- 
spective regiments, and I do hereby declare and pro- 
claim that all soldiers now absent from their respective 
regiments without leave who shall on or before the Ist 
day of April, 1863, Papers themselves at any rendez- 
vous designated by the General Orders of the War 
Department, No. 58, hereto annexed, may be restored 
to their respective regiments without punishment, ex- 
cept the forfeiture of pay and allowances during their 
absence, and all who do not return within the time 
above be yaa shall be arrested as deserters, and 
punished as the law provides. 

And whereas evil disposed and disloyal persons, at 
sundry places, have enticed and procured soldiers to 
desert and absent themselves from their regiments, 
thereby weakening the strength of the armies and pro- 
longing the war, giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
and cruelly exposing the gallant and faithful soldiers 
remaining in the ranks to increased hardships and 


ngers 5 
I do, therefore, call upon all patriotic and faithful 
citizens to oppose and resist the aforementioned dan- 
erous and nable crimes, and aid in restoring to 
eir regiments all soldiers absent without leave, and 
to assist in the execution of the act of Congress for 


“enrolling and calling out the national forces and for 


other purposes,” and to support the proper authorities 
in the prosecution and punishment of offenders against 
said act, and aid in suppressing the insurrection and 
the rebellion. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 10th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one th ight 
hundred and sixty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 


Epwin M. Sranton, Secretary of War. 


The proclamation had the effect of inducing 
many deserters to return voluntarily to their 
duty, and the enforcement of strict orders is- 
sued by the commanders of several depart- 
ments caused the compulsory return of others. 
In a corresponding degree the temptation to 
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overstay furloughs or to desert was lessened, 
and the efficiency of the army thereby greatly 
promoted, As the example of officers abusing 
the privileges of their furloughs was naturally 
supposed to exert an injurious influence upon 
the rank and file of the army, the commander- 
in-chief, in accordance with a special privilege 
in the Censcription Act, instructed courts mar- 
tial, in all parts of the country, that they had 
power to sentence officers who should absent 
themselves from their commands without leave, 
to be reduced to the ranks to serve three years 
or during the war ; and, by a general order from 
the War Department, commanding officers 
were required to report in their monthly re- 
turns of deserters the names of men joined 
from desertion, as well as those who deserted 
during the month. So effective were these 
provisions, that at the close of the year the 
general-in-chief was enabled to report a con- 
siderable abatement in straggling and deser- 
tion, as well as in the overstaying of furloughs, 
although he was of the opinion that the pun- 
ishment was not quite sufficiently prompt and 
certain to entirely prevent the evil. From the 
report of the provost marshal-general, to whom 
was intrusted the general direction of the sub- 
ject, it appears that, between May 1st and No- 
vember Ist, nearly twenty-two thousand ‘de- 
serters and absentees were arrested; and that, 
owing to the greater probability of arrest and 
to the punishments that had been inflicted, the 
number of deserters in September and October 
was only one half as great as in May and June. 

Previous to 1863, the employment of colored 
soldiers in the United States service was con- 
fined to two or three localities. At Hilton 
Head, 8. Carolina, Gen. Hunter had caused the 
able-bodied negroes from the neighboring plan- 
tations to be formed into regiments and drilled 
by competent officers; and Gen. Butler, find- 
ing in New Orleans a colored corps of the 
Louisiana State militia, raised under the cer- 
tificate of a former governor of the State, 
placed it in the service of the Goyernment, 
and encouraged the formation of similar or- 
ganizations. These troops were originally in- 
tended chiefly for local service, or, if sent be- 
' yond the localities in which they were raised, 
were to be employed to garrison posts which 
the unacclimated Northern soldiers could not 
safely occupy during the unhealthy season. 
Public opinion had not yet decided that they 
could become an integral portion of the army 
and as such be available for every species of 
military service, notwithstanding that Congress, 
by two acts passed in July, 1862, had expressly 
Se okt the employment of colored men as 

roops. 

The first of these, known as the Confiscation 
Act; permitted the President to employ as 
many persons of African descent as he might 

eem necessary and proper for the suppression 
_ Of the rebellion; and for that purpose to or- 
ganize and use them in such manner as he 
might judge best for the public welfare. The 
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second. act authorized him to receive into 
the service of the United States for any spe- 
cies of labor or military or naval service for 
which they might be found competent, persons 
of African descent, who should be enrolled 
and organized under such regulations, not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and the laws, 
as he might prescribe; and should receive $10 
per month and one ration per day, of which 
monthly pay $3 dollars might be in clothing. 

Both laws were made with reference to 
those persons who by force of arms or by pro- 
visions of statutes had been recently freed from 
bondage; and the important class of colored 
soldiers from the free States was probably not 
then in the contemplation of Congress. Many 
considerations were urged upon the President 
to induce him to exercise the power conferred 
upon him in a restricted sense only. The em- 
ployment of negroes as laborers upon fortifica- 
tions, teamsters, boatmen, and in similar ca- 
pacities, was declared legitimate and sufficient 
for the present needs of the country; but, in 
the opinion of many, the arming of any con- 
siderable body of such persons was a measure 
fraught with ominous consequences. Whether 
or not these reasons were deemed conclusive, it 
is certain that, previous to 1863, the number of 
persons of African descent employed as sol- 
diers was exceedingly limited. But with the 
commencement of the year, a vigorous move- 
ment was initiated in various parts of the coun- 
try to organize colored regiments, and espe- 
cially to bring to the aid of the Government the 
latent strength of the large negro population 
in the seceded States. 

On January 12th, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced into the House of Represent- 
atives a bill authorizing the President to raise, 
equip, and organize 150,000 colored troops, 
which, after being amended so as to provide 
for the enlistment of not over 300,000, was 
passed, February .2d, in the face of a deter- 
mined opposition from members of the border 
States, and from some friends of the adminis- 
tration. <A similar bill introduced by Mr. Sum- 
ner in the Senate, having been reported back 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, with a 
recommendation that it should not pass, on the 
ground that sufficient authority to raise such 
troops was conferred by the act of 1862, no 
further action was taken on either bill. The 
subject had, however, been by this time very 
generally discussed, both in and out of Con- 
gress, and in deference to the wishes of a large 
portion of the community, and of many promi- 
nent public men, including officers of expe- 
rience, the President determined to exercise, to 
their fullest extent, the powers conferred upon 
him by the act of 1862. Congress having in the 
Conscription Act avoided making any distinc- 
tion between white and colored citizens, and re- 
quired them equally to be enrolled and drafted 
in the armies of the United States, the policy 
of the administration thenceforth became clear- 
ly defined, and “persons of African descent,” 
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as well in the free as in the slave States, were 
declared to be available as soldiers. 

The initiative in raising colored regiments in 
the free States was taken by Governor An- 
drew of Massachusetts, acting in conformity 
with the following order from the Secretary 


of War: 
War Dupanrtuent, Wasuixcton Crry, 2 
Jan, 20th, 1863. 4 


Ordered that Governor AnpReEw, of Massachusetts, 
is authorized, until further orders, to raise such num- 
ber of volunteer companies of artillery for duty in the 
forts of Massachusetts and elsewhere, and such corps of 
infantry for the volunteer military service as he may 
find convenient. Such volunteers to be enlisted for 
three years, unless sooner discharged, and may include 
persons of African descent, organized into separate 
corps. He will make the usual requisitions on the ap- 
propriate Staff Bureaus, and officers for the prop- 
er blige pac organization, supplies, subsistence, 


arms and equipments of such volunteers. 
[Signed] EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


Recruiting offices were immediately opened 
by the governor, and, as the colored popula- 
tion of Massachusetts was inconsiderable, agents 
were sent into neighboring States, where the 
scruples of the people or of the executive pre- 
vented the enlistment of troops of this class, 
In reply to enquiries, Governor Andrew an- 
nounced that these regiments would be num- 
bered, organized, considered, and treated in ev- 
ery respect precisely as other regiments previ- 
ously sent into the field by Massachusetts; and, 
on the authority of the Secretary of War, he 
pledged the honor of the United States to them 
in the same degree and to the same rights with 
all other troops. Other free States subsequent- 
ly sanctioned the enlistment of colored soldiers, 
including Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and Kansas. 

The Government having matured its plans 
with regard to the negro population whom the 
a ater of the war had brought within the 

nion lines, Gen. Thomas, adjutant-general of 
the United States, was despatched in March to 
the Southwest, charged with the organization 
of colored troops, and the establishment of a 
labor’ system in the Mississippi valley. In the 
discharge of these duties he visited Memphis, 
Helena, and other points on both sides of the 
Mississippi as far south as Vicksburg, and 
while at Lake Providence, Louisiana, delivered, 
on April 8th, an address to the troops stationed 
there, the following extracts from which de- 
scribe one important object of his visit, and 
unfold the policy of the Government at length: 

I came from rhea 274 clothed with the fullest 
power in this matter. ith this power, I can act as 
if the President of the United States were himself 

resent, Iam directed to refer nothing to Washing- 

n, but to act promptly—what I have to do, to do at 
once—to strike down the unworthy and to elevate the 
deserving. * * * * You know full well—for 
you have been over this country—that the rebels have 
sent into the field all their available fighting men— 
every man capable of bearing arms, and you know 
they have kept at home all their slaves for the raisin 
of subsistence for their armies in the field. In this 
way they can bring to bear against us all the strength 
of their so-called Confederate States, while we at the 
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North can only send a portion of our fighting force, 
being compelled to leave behind another portion to 
cultivate our fields and supply the wants of an im- 
mense army. The administration has determined to 
take from the rebels this source of supply—to take 
their negroes and compel them to send back a portion 
of their whites to cultivate their deserted preg ol 
and ty d eo persons they would be to fill the place 
of the dark-hued laborer. They must do this or their 
armies will starve. - : 
* * * * * * 

On the first day of January last the President issued 
his Proclamation declaring that from that day forward 
all the slaves in the States then in rebellion should be 
free. You know that vast numbers of these slaves are 
within your borders, inside of the lines of this army. 
They come into your camps and you cannot but re- 
ceive them. The authorities in Washington are very 
much pained to hear, and I fear with truth in many 
cases, that some of these r unfortunates have, on 
different occasions, been turned away from us, 
their applications for admission within our lines have 
been refused by our officers and soldiers. This is not 
the way to use freedmen. 

* * * * = 


All of you will some day be on picket duty, and I 

charge you all if any of this unfortunate race come 

within your lines that you do not turn them away, but 

receive them kindly and cordially. They are to be en- 

couraged to come tous. They are to be received with 

open apa: they are to be fed and clothed ; they are to 
arm 


This is the policy that has been fully determined 
upon, Iam here to say that I am authorized to raise 
as many regiments of blacks as I can. I am au- 
thorized to pire commissions, from the highest to the 
lowest, and [ desire those persons who are earnest in 
this work to take hold of it. I desire only those whose 
hearts are in it, and to them alone will I give commis- 
sions. I don’t care who they are or what their present 
rank may be. I do not hesitate to say that all proper 
persons will receive commissions. 

While I am authorized thus, in the name of the Sec- 
retary of War, I have the fullest authority to dismiss 
from the army any man, be his rank what it may, 
whom I find maltreating the freedmen. This part of 
my duty I will most assuredly perform if any case 
comes before me. I would rather do that than give 
commissions, because such men are unworthy the name 
of soldiers. 

* * * * * 

I would like to raise on this tiver twenty regiments 
at least before I go back. I shall take all the women 
and children and allthe men unfit for our military or- 
ganizationsy and place them on these plantations ; then 
take these regiments and put them in the rear. They 
will guard the rear effectually. Knowing the country 
well, and familiar with all the roads and swamps, they 
will be able to track out the a guerillas and run - 
them from the land. When I get regiments raised you 
may sweep out into the interior wit omy 
ollect, for every regiment of blacks I raise, I raise a 
Pe pao of whites to face the foe in the field. This, 
fellow-soldiers, is the determined policy of the admin- 
istration. You all know full well when the President 
of the United States, though said to be slow in comin 
to a determination, when he once puts his foot down, it 
is there, and he is not going to take it up. He has put 
his foot down ; I am here to assure you that my official 
influence shall be given that he shall not raise it. 


Under the impulse given by this action of the 
Government, recruiting for colored regiments 
proceeded with considerable activity in Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Louisiana, and North and South 
Carolina, and before the close of the year was in 
progress in parts of Virginia and other districts 
in possession of the Federal arms, as also in 
Maryland and in the District of Columbia. Gen. 
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Banks, commanding the Department of the 
Gulf, was so well satisfied with the black troops, 
which he found in the service on his arrival in 
New Orleans, and was so confident in the abil- 
ity and disposition of the negroes to become 
good soldiers, that he ordered a whole army 
corps to be raised, consisting of 18 regiments, 
of 500 men each, to be called the ‘Corps 
d'Afrique.” His general order on the subject 
was in the following terms: 


Corps D Afrique. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Guir, 
NINETEENTH Army Corps, OPELOUSAS, : 
May 1st, 1863. 

General Orders, No. 40.—The Major-General com- 
manding the Department proposes the organization of 
a Corps d’ Armée of colored troops, to be designated as 
the “Corps d’Afrique.” It will consist ultimately of 
eighteen regiments, representing all arms—infantry, 
artillery, cavalry—making nine brigades of two regi 
ments each, and three divisions of three brigades each, 
with appropriate corps of engineers, and flyjng hospi- 
tals for Backs division. Appropriate uniforms, and the 
gradation of pay to correspond with the value of the 
services, will be hereafter awarded. 

In the field the efficiency of every corps depends 
upon the influence of its officers upon the troops en- 
gaged, and the practical limits of one direct command 
is generally estimated at 1,000 men. The most emi- 
nent military historians and commanders, among others 
Thiers and Chambray, express the opinion upon a 
full review of the elements of military power, that the 
valor of the soldier is rather acquired than natural. 
Nations, whose individual heroism is undisputed, have 
failed as soldiers in the field. The European and Amer- 
ican continents exhibit instances of this character, and 
the military prowess of every nation may be estimated 
7 the centuries it has devoted to military contest, or 
the traditional passion of its pedple for military glory. 
With a race unaccustomed to military service, much 
more depends on the immediate influence of officers 
upon individual members, than with those that have 
acquired more or less of warlike habits and spirit by 
centuries of contest. Itis deemed best, therefore, in the 
organization of the Corps d’Afrique, to limit the regi- 
ments to the smallest number of men consistent with 
efficient service in the field, in order to secure the most 
thorough instruction and discipline, and the largest in- 
fluence of the officers over the troops. At first they 
will be limited to five hundred men. The average 
of American regiments is less than that number. 

The Commanding General desires to detail for tem- 

orary or permanent duty the best officers of the arm 

‘or the organization, instruction, and discipline of this 
corps. With their aid he is confident that the corps will 
render important service to the Government. It is not 
established upon any dogma of equality or other theo- 
ne but as a practical and sensible matter of business. 

he Government makes use of mules, horses, unedu- 
cated and educated white men in the defence of its in- 
’ stitutions. Why should not the negro contribute what- 
ever is in his power for the cause in which he is as 
deeply interested as other men? We may properly 
demand from him whatever service he can render. 
The chief defect in organizations of this character has 
arisen from incorrect ideas of the officers in command. 
Their discipline has been lax, and in some cases the 
conduct of their regiments unsatisfactory and discredit- 
able. Controversies unnecessary and injurious to the 
service have arisen between them and other troops. 
The organization proposed will reconcile and avoid 
many of these troubles. 

Officers and soldiers will consider the exigencies of 
the service in this Department, and the absolute neces- 
sity of 2 at every element of power to the sup- 
port of the Government. The prejudices or opinions of 
men are in nowise involved. The codperation and ac- 
tive support of all officers and men, and the nomina- 
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tion of men from the ranks, and from the list of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers, are respect- 
fully solicited from the Generals commanding the re- 
spective divisions. 
By command of Maj.-Gen. BANKS. 
Ricwarp B. Inwiy, A. A.-General. 


With a view of systematizing the enlistment 
of colored troops, the following order, furnish- 
ing rules and regulations on the subject, was 
issued by the War Department after the return 
of Gen. Thomas to Washington: 


: General Orders, No. 143. 
War Department, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, May 22d, 1863. i 

1. A bureau is established in the Adjutant-General’s 
office for the record of all matters relating to the or- 
ganization of colored troops. An officer will be as- 
ee to the charge of the bureau, with such number 
tv) ee as may be designated by the Adjutant-Gen- 
er 

2. Three or more field officers will be detailed as in- 
spectors, to supervise the organization of colored 
troops, at such points as may be indicated by the War 
Department, in the Northern and Western States. 

8. Boards will be convened at such posts as may be 
decided upon by the War Department, to examine ap- 
plicants for commissions to command colored troops, 
who, on application to the Adjutant-General, may re- 
ceive authority to present themselves to the board of 
examination. 

4, No person shall be allowed to recruit for colored 
troops except specially authorized by the War Depart- 
ment,‘and no such authority will be given to persons 
who have not been examined and passed by a board ; 

nor will such authority be given to any one person to 
raise more than one regiment. . 
- 5. The reports of the boards will specify the grade 
of commission for which each candidate is fit, and au- 
thority to recruit will be given in accordance. Commis- 
sions will be issued from the Adjutant-General’s office 
when the prescribed number of men is ready for mus- 
ter into the service. 

6. Colored troops may be accepted by companies, to 
be afterward consolidated in battalions and regiments 
by the Adjutant-General, Regiments will be numbered 
seriatim, 1n the order in which they are raised, the 
numbers to be determined by the Adjutant-General. 
pic's will be designated ‘“‘ —— Regiment of U.S. Col- 
ored Troops.” 

7. Recruiting stations and depots will be established 
by the Adjutant-General, as circumstances shall _re- 
quire, and officers will be detailed to muster in and in- 
spect troops. 

8. Non-commissioned officers of colored troops may 
be selected and appointed from the best men of their 
number, in the usual mode of appointing non-commis- 
sioned officers. Meritorious commissioned officers will 
be entitled to promotion to higher ranks, if they prove 
themselves equal to it. 

9. All personal applications for appointments in the 
colored regiments, or for information concerning them, 
must be made to the Chief of the Bureau. All written 
communications should be addressed to the Chief of 
the Bureau, to the care of the Adjutant-General. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, A. A.-General. 


Early in August, Gen. Thomas again left 
Washington for the Southwest, under instruc- 
tions from the War Department to continue, 
within the region previously visited by him, 
the “organization into the military service of 
the United States of all able-bodied male per- 
sons of African descent, who may come within 
our lines, or who may be brought in by our 
troops, or who may have already placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Federal Goy- 
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ernment.” An order issued by him at Vicks- 


burg, on August 18th, developed the adoption 
of a new policy by the Government, the effect 
of which would be to very largely increase the 
number of colored troops in the service, and 
to make the negro, in a degree, work out his 
own emancipation. The practice of receiving 
all ‘negroes who sought the protection of the 
Government, and allowing them to remain, in 
many instances, in a state of almost com 
inactivity, was thenceforth to be abolished, ex- 
perience having shown that it was ‘not only 
injustice to the service, but to the welfare of 
the negroes themselves, resulting in habits of 
idleness, sickness, and disease.” Hence the 
following clause: 

In future all able-bodied male negroes of the above 
class will at once be organized by such officers as 
may be detailed for that duty, into the military ser- 
vice of the United States, when they will be assigned 
to regiments composed of persons of African descent 
now in process of formation or to be formed hereafter. 


Suitable provision was also made in other 
parts of the order for male negroes incapacitated 
by age or sickness, and for women and chil- 
dren. The enlistment of negroes in the rebel 
States, or of colored refugees from such States, 
was’attended with little or no difficulty in re- 
spect to claims of service or labor from’ such 
persons. The owners were, for the most part, 
enemies, and after the Emancipation Proclama- 


tion of the President the question of Property. 


was considered definitively settled. en, 
however, the Government determined to make 
requisitions upon the colored population of the 
border slave States, or upon those portions of the 
seceded States expressly excepted from the 
operation of the Emancipation Proclamation, it 
became necessary to adopt some rule of compen- 
sation for slaveholders, whose rights might be 
affected. With this view an order was issued, 
on Oct, 8d, from the War Department, direct- 
ing the establishment of recruiting stations in 
Maryland, Missouri, and Tennessee, and pre- 
scribing the method of enlistment. ‘‘All able- 
bodied free negroes, slaves of disloyal persons, 
and slaves of loyal persons, with the consent of 
their owners,” were declared eligible for mili- 
tary service, and the State and county in 
which the enlistments were made were to be 
credited with the recruits thus obtained. 
Loyal slave owners offering slaves for enlist- 
ment were to receive $300 for each recruit ac- 
cepted, upon filing a deed of manumission for 
him, and making satisfactory proof of title. 
But if within thirty days from the date of 
opening enlistments, a sufficient number of re- 
cruits should not be obtained to meet the ex- 
igencies of the service, then enlistments might 
be made by slaves, without requiring the con- 
sent of their owners, the latter to receive the 
same compensation, and, upon the same terms, 
provided for owners offering their slaves for en- 
listment. Special boards were also appointed 
for each State to determine all claims of own- 
ers, and to further the objects of the order. 


lete 
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The number of colored soldiers obtained 
from the sources above described has been. 
variously stated, but it appears by the report 
of the bureau of enlistments, created in May, 
that, by December, over 50,000 men had been 
organized and were in actual service. Not- 
withstanding the declarations of Governor 
Andrew and others, that they would be placed 
on an equal footing with white troops, in re- 
spect to bounty, pay, etc., they have been al- 
lowed no bounty from the General Govern- 
ment, and under the construction given by the 
War Department to the act of 1862, they can 
only receive the pay of $10 per month while 
other soldiers are paid $18 per month, with 
clothing and daily rations. As colored men 
are subject, like white men, to be drafted un- 
der the Conscription Act, and no discrimina- 
tion in color is recognized by.the President’s 
call for volunteers in October, this distinction 
was strongly urged upon the Government as 
unjust, and the Secretary of War, in his annual 
report, recommended that their bounties and 
pay should be made the same as for other 
troops. ‘As soldiers of the Union,” he added, 
“fighting under its banner, exposing their 
lives to uphold the Government, colored troops 
are entitled to enjoy its justice and benefi- 
cence.” . 

The apprehensions entertained in some quar- 
ters that negroes.would be found unfi for 
military service have not been justified by 
events. Officers competent to judge have con- 
curred in describing them as, for the most part, 
obedient, patient, orderly, and temperate; apt 
in learning drill ; proud of their occupation, and 
when well led, gallant soldiers. The habit of 
implicit obedience acquired during their long 
subjection to the dominant race in the South 
has rendered them peculiarly amenable to dis- 
cipline, and not a few officers who have had 
experience of colored regiments, have declared 
their preference to command that class of 
troops. Some cases of insubordination have, 
nevertheless, occurred; a notable one. bein 
that of the 4th regiment of the Corps PAL 
rique garrisoning Fort Jackson, on the Missis- 
sippi. But these can be generally traced to the 
neglect or bad conduct of commanding officers, 
The Secretary of War cites instances of their 
efficiency as infantry, artillery, and cavalry 
soldiers, and the following extract from Gen. . 
Banks’s official report of the assault on the 
fortifications of Port Hudson, on May 27th, 
illustrates their bravery under trying cireum- 
stances: 

On the extreme right of our line I posted the 1st and 
8d regiments of negrc troops. The 1st regiment of 
Louisiana engineers, composed exclusively of colored 
men, excepting the officers, was en during 
the operations of the day. The position occupied by 
these troops was one of importance, and called for the 
utmost steadiness and bravery in those to whom it was 
confided, 

It gives me pleasure to report that they answered 
every expectation. In many respects their conduct 
was heroic, no troops could be more determined or 
more daring. They made, during the day, three charges 
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upon the batteries of the enemy, suffering very heavy 
losses, and holding thet position at nightfall with the 
other troops on the right of our lines. The highest 
commendation is bestowed upon them by all the officers 
in command on the right. 

Whatever doubt may have existed heretofore as to 
the efficiency of organizations of this caaracter, the 
‘history of this day proves conclusively to those who 
were in condition to observe the conduct of these regi- 
ments, that the Government will find in this class of 
troops efficient supporters and defenders. The severe 
test to which they were subjected, and the determined 
manner in which they encountered the enemy, leave 
upon my mind no doubt of their ultimate success. They 
require only good officers, commands of limited num- 
bers, and careful discipline to make them excellent 
soldiers. - : 

The following testimony to their general 
good conduct, both in and off the field, was 
contributed by Gen. Hunter, while command- 
ing the Department of the South. 

Heapquarters DEPARTMENT OF THE So’ Hinton ' 

Heap, Port Royat, 8.°C., Hay 1863. 
To his Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts : 

I am happy to be able to announce to you my com- 
plete and eminent satisfaction with the results of the 
organization of negro regiments in this Department. 
In the field, so far as tried, they have proved brave, 
active, enduring, and energetic, frequently outrunning, 
by their zeal and familiarity with the Southern coun- 
oy the restrictions deemed prudent by certain of their 
officers. They have never disgraced their uniform by 
pillage or cruelty, but have so conducted themselves, 
upon the whole, that even our enemies, though more 
anxious to find fault with these than with any other 
portion of our troops, have not yet been able to allege 

inst them a single violation of any of the rules of 
civilized warfare. 

These regiments are hardy, generous, temperate, 
patient, strictly obedient, possessing great natural 
spiitnde for arms, and deeply imbued with that re- 
ligious sentiment—call it fanaticism, such as like— 
which made the soldiers of Cromwellinvincible. They 
believe that now is the time oe by God for their 
deliverance; and under the heroic incitement of this 
faith, I believe them capable of showing a courage and 
oe pirat of purpose which must in the end extort 

th victory and ‘iration. 

Tn this connection, I am also happy to announce to 
you that the prejudices of certain of our white soldiers 
and officers against these indispensable allies are rapid- 
ly softening or fading out ; and that we have now open- 
ing before us in this Department, which was the first 
in the present war to inaugurate the experiment of em- 
ploying colored troops, large opportunities of putting 
them to distinguished and profitable use. 


The important subject of the treatment of 
colored soldiers whom the fortunes of war 
have thrown into the hands of the enemy, will 
be treated under the head of Prisoners; also 
see FREEDMEN. 

An important element of usefulness was in- 
troduced into the army during the year by the 
organization, under the direction of the provost- 
marshal-general, of the invalid corps. Its ob- 
jects were: 1. To give hqnorable employ- 
ment, with suitable compensation, in garrison, 
hospital, or provost duty, to that numerous 
class of deserving officers and men who, from 
wounds received in action, or disease contract- 
ed in service, were unfit for further duty in 
the field; and to bring back, for like purposes, 
those who had been previously discharged on 
stmilar grounds, and were still unfit for active 
duty and not liable to draft; and, 2. To in- 
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crease the strength of the armies in the field 
by relieving able-bodied soldiers now employ- 
ed in the duties about to be assigned to this 
new organization. The corps, on November 
1st, consisted of 491 commissioned officers, and 
17,762 enlisted men, organized as infantry and 
comprising 203 companies, of which 160 had 
been formed into 16 regiments. Each regi- 
ment contains 6 companies of the 1st battalion, 
and 4 companies of the 2d battalion, the former 
only being armed with muskets, and assigned to 
garrison duty, while the latter are armed with 
swords and pistols, and are on duty as guards, 
cooks, nurses, etc. The report of the Secre- 
tary of War, presented a month later, estima- 
ted the whole number of men in the corps at 
22,000. At the close of the year it was in the 
full performance of the duties for which it was 
organized, and had rendered efficient service 
in arresting deserters, beside releasing for ac- 
tive duty a corresponding number of able- 
bodied men. The officers were selected on the 
recommendation of the military superiors un- 
der whom they had experience in the field, and 
were assigned to duty without regard to the 
States from which they were appointed. A 
similar plan was adopted in assigning the men 
to companies. : 

In connection with this subject it may be 
stated that during the year two boards have 
been in session—one at Annapolis and the other 
at Cincinnati—before one of which all officers 


- who have left their commands in consequence 


of ill health are ordered to appear as soon as 
they are able to travel. They undergo an ex- 
amination by the board, and are recommend- 
ed, according to their condition, for light duty, 
for further leave of absence, or for medical 
treatment in a general hospital of the city 
where the board is in session. But if found 
fit for duty, the president of the board orders 
them forthwith to their regiments. The re- 
ports of the board are a guide to the adjutant- 
general in making details for mustering, re- 
cruiting, or other light duty, and in recom- 
mendations for leave of absence or discharge 
where the nature of the disability requires. 
The reports of the boards, taken in connection 
with regimental reports of absent officers, and 
the surgeons’ certificates from such officers, 
form a complete system of accountability for 
absence from duty. 

During the 2d session of the 87th Congress, 
a bill was introduced for the organization of a 
special ambulance corps, the duties pertaining 
to which had previously been performed by , 
officers and men detailed from other branches 
of the service, and not by men enlisted for the 
purpose. On Feb. 24th, the Senate Military 
Committee, to whom the matter had been re- 
ferred, after consultation with army officers 
and medical directors from all parts of the 
country, with members of the sanitary commis- 
sion, and with other competent persons, re- 
ported that it was inexpedient to make any 
change in the system then in operation, which 
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employed 4,000 ambulances, 10,000 horses, and 
10,000 “eso men, and had attained a state of 
great efficiency. In view of the speedy open- 
ing of the spring campaign, and the probability 
of battles being fought, the project to entirely 
reorganize this department, and to substitute 
raw recruits for the practised men then attach- 
ed to it, was deemed too hazardous an experi- 
ment, and no further action was taken in the 
matter. The various corps at present in exist- 


ence have been organized in compliance with . 


general orders from generals commanding the 
several departments, and form essentially one 
system. 

A signal corps was organized under an act 
of the 87th Congress, of which the average 
number of officers on duty has been about 200. 
The Secretary of War observes that the full 
eapacity of this branch of the service has not 
been developed, and different opinions as to its 
value seem to be entertained by the command- 
ing officers. In combined land and naval oper- 

ations it has been considered useful, and com- 
manding officers of Western armies have com- 
mended it with favor. The continuance of the 


corps was recommended by the War Depart- | 


ment, with proper restrictions upon number 
of officers, and limiting them to their proper 
scope of duties. . 

During the year, 1,755 miles of land and sub- 
marine telegraph were constructed under the 
direction of the military telegraph corps, 
making the total number of miles of land and 
submarine military telegraph lines in operation 
during the year five thousand three hundred 

and twenty-six. At least 1,200,000 telegrams 
were sent and received over the military lines in 
operation during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1863—being at the rate of about 3,000 per 
diem. These messages varied in length from 
ten to one thousand words and upward, and gen- 
erally were of urgent or important character. 

The number of Revolutionary soldiers borne 
upon the pension rolls had dwindled down to 
eighteen on the 30th of June, 1863, of whom 
only ten had made application for their sti- 
pends on the 4th of March. The number of 
widows of Revolutionary soldiers on the rolls 
at the same period, was 1,578. The whole 
number of army invalid pensioners on the rolls 
the 30th of June was 7,248, most of whom 
were pensioned on account of wounds received 
or disease contracted in the service during the 
present war. The widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent mothers of 3,573 deceased soldiers of 
the present war were inscribed upon the rolls 
during the fiscal year, making the whole num- 
ber of this class on the rolls at the close of the 
year, 4,820. The number of army pensioners 
of all classes, on the rolls on the 30th June 
was 13,659, drawing pay to the amount of $1,- 
227,641 per annum. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80th, for arms and munitions of war, 
furnished by the Ordnance Department for sea 
coast and frontier fortifications, and for the 
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The cannon, small arms, accoutrements, sand 
equipments for men and horses, and ammuni- 
tion obtained during the same period by pur- 
chase and manufacture, were as follows: 


1,577 field, siege, and sea-coast cannon, with car- 
- Yiages, caissons, and other implements. 
1,082,841 muskets and rifles for foot soldiers. 
282,389 carbines and pistols for mounted troops. 
1,251,995 cannon balls and shells. 
48,719,862 pounds of lead and lead bullets. 
1,485,046 cartridges for artillery. 
259,022,216 cartri for small arms. 
847,278,400 percussion caps. 
3,925,369 friction primers. 
5,764,768 pounds of gunpowder. 
919,676 sets of accoutrements for men. 
94,639 sets of equipments for cavalry horses. 
8,281 sete of cHilers harness, each set for two 
orses. 


The quantities of the principal articles of 
ordnance materials in the control of the’ de- 
partment at the beginning of the war, the 
quantities of those articles that have since been 
procured, and the quantities of those articles 
on hand on June 30th, 1863, are shown in the 
following table, viz. : 


On hand at begin- since 
Articles. ning of the war. | the war began. 
Siege and seacoast artillery.... 1,052 1,064 
Fidd arcileey Seos.qath sonsahet 231 27: 
Firearms for infantry ......... 487,433 1,950,144 
Firearms for cavalry.........- 1,268 838,124 
SEES acne odponase gen’ 16,933 837,555 
Cannon balls and shells........ 863,591 2,552,744 
Lead and lead bullets, in Ibs... 1,801,776 71,176,774 
Cartridges for artillery......... 28, 238,746 
Cartri for small arms...... 8,292,300 204,816 
Percussion Caps......-+.++es0s 19,808,000 749,475,000 
Friction primers............-. 84,425 7,000,000 
Gunpowder in Ibs............. 1,110,584 18,424,368 
Sg BY Grrr 923,348 5,231,781 
Accoutrements for infantry.... 10,920 1,831,300 
Accoutrements for cavalry..... 4,829 194,465 
Equipments for bh m4 horses. 574 266,581 
‘Attillery harness (double)..... 586 16,660 
. Issued since the |On hand for is- 
Articles. war began. |sue June 30,1863, 
Siege and seacoast artillery.... 2,088 927 
Field ate Be rat. ass saan " een 484 
earms for infantry.......... 50,5 836,231 
Firearms for cavalry......... 827,170 82,226 
Sabres... 5 3 dcsgee5s ngeaaws anise 271,817 82,571 
Cannon balls and shells........ 1,745,586 1,180,749 
Lead and lead bullets in Ibs....| 50,045,515 28,024, 
Cartridges for artillery........ 2,274,490 492. 
Cartridges for small arms......| 378,584,104 151,913,012 
Percussion CapS.....--++eee+e- 715,036,470 4,246,580 
Friction primers......-...+++- 6,082,505 1,005,629 
Gunpowder in lbs....... Wasees 18,071,073 1,462,874 
Saltpetre, IbS.........02eeeecee none. 8,155,079 
Accoutrements for infantry.... 1,680,220 162,010 
Accoutrements for cavalry..... 195, 2,496 
Equipments for yo | horses. 211,670 5,552 
Autillery harness (double)..... 17,485 1,767 


From a report furnished to Congress by the 
Secretary of War, it appears that at the close 
of the year the following general officers were 
without commands, equal to a brigade: 

MAJOR-GENERALS. 

George B. McClellan, relieved Nov. 7, 1862. 

John C. Fremont, relieved Aug. 12, 1862. 

David Hunter, relieved June 12, 1863; on a tour of 
inspection through the military district of Mississippi. 

E. A. Hitchcock, commissioner for exchange of 
prisoners; has had no command. 
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Irvin McDowell, relieved Sept. 6, 1862; president 
of a Retiring Board since J “7 12,1868. 

W.5S. Rosecrans, relieved Oct. 19, 1863; ordered to 
Department of Missouri. 

. C. Buell, relieved Oct. 30, 1862. 

J. A. McClernand, relieved June 18, 1863. 

Lewis Wallace, relieved Nov. 10, 1862; on court 
martial duty until Nov, 5, 1863, 

George Cadwallader, relieved Ane. 16, 1862; com- 
manding post at Philadelphia since July 18, 1868. 

E. 0. C. Ord, relieved Oct. 28, 1868, for sickness ; 
has since joined his rt a 4 

S. P. Heintzelman, relieved Oct. 18,1863; president 


_of General Court Martial in Washington. 


E. D. Keyes, relieved July, 1863; member of Retir- 


‘ing Board at Wilmington 


» Del. 
. McDowell McCook, relieved Oct. 9, 1868. 
'T. L. Crittenden, relieved Oct. 7, 1863. 

D.E. Sickles,relieved July 3, 1863; severely wounded. 

R. H. Milroy, relieved June 20, 1863. 

A. Doubleday, relieved July 1, 1863; wounded; on 
court martial duty. 

R. J. Oglesby, relieved July 27, 1868. 

G. L. Hartsuff, relieved Oct. 8, 1868 ; ordered before 
the Retiring Board. 

BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 

Andrew Porter, relieved July, 1862. 

T. W. Sherman, relieved May 27, 1863; severely 
wounded, 

W. R. Montgomery, relieved June, 1862; command- 
ing post at Philadelphia until March 11, 1863. 

. B. Ricketts, relieved Nov. 1, 1862; on Military 
Board to try officers in Washi 

J. S. Wadsworth, relieved 
of Court of Inquiry. 

G. W. Morrell, relieved Feb: 1863; commanding 
depot for drafted men at Indianapolis. 

ye J. Abercrombie, relieved Dec. 9, 1863. 

LL. P. Graham, relieved Aug. 19, 1862; president of 
board for examining sick oflicers at Annapolis. 

W. A. Gorman, relieved June 27, 1868. 

J. G. Barnard, has had no command ; chief engineer 
of the defences of Washington. ‘¢ 

J. P. Hatch, relieved Aug. 80, 1862; wounded at 
second battle of Bull Run; commanding cavalry depot 
at St. Louis. 

A. Schoepf, relieved Oct. 15, 1862; commanding 
Fort Delaware. ; 

G. W. Cullum, has had no command; chief of Gen. 
Halleck’s staff. 

G. B. Tower, relieved Aug. 81, 1862; severely 
wounded at the second battle of Bull Run. 

L, G. Arnold, relieved May 23, 1863; sick, and or- 
dered before the Retiring Board. 

W. 5S. Ketchum, has had no command; on duty in 
the War Department. 

D. Tyler, relieved 
trict of Delaware. 

R. B. Mitchell, relieved Oct. 28, 1863; on General 
Court Martial at Washington. 

E. R. S. Canby, relieved Sept. 10, 1863; on duty in 
the War Department. ; 

C. Devens, Jr., relieved May 26, 1863, on account of. 
sickness ; commanding depot for drafted men in Bos- 
ton harbor. : 

Max Weber, relieved Sept. 7, 1862; wounded; on 
General Court Martial at Washington. 

Neal Dow, relieved May 27, 1863; wounded and a 
prisoner at Richmond, Va. 

C.S. Greene, relieved Oct. 29,1863; badly wounded ; 
on General Court Martial at Washington. 

John Gibbon, relieved July 3, 1863; wounded at 
Gettysburg; commanding depot for drafted men at 


n ne 
Sly 17, 1863; member 


June, 1863; commands the dis- 


' Philadelphia. 


_ Charles Griffin, relieved Oct, 23, 1868, on account of 
sickness ; on General Court Martial at Washington. 
Greene C. Smith, relieved Aug. 28, 1861; member 
of Congress, 
B. 8. Roberts, relieved Dec. 2, 1863. 
F. ©. Barlow, relieved July 4, 1863; wounded at 
Gettysburg. 
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_ Mason Brayman, relieved May 81, 1863; command- 
ing Osmp Dennison, Ohio. 
. J. Jackson, relieved April 17, 1863 ; commanding 
depot for drafted men at Riker’s Island, N. Y. harbor. 
. B, Spinola, relieved July 23, 1863 ; wounded ; on 
recruiting service at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Solomon Meredith, relieved Oct. 19, 1863; absent on 
sick certificate. 
H. B. Carrington, has had no command; on duty 
with the governor of Indiana. 
William Hays, relieved Sept. 16, 1863; Assistant 
tial Marshal-General, Southern Division of New 
or 
A. K. Slemmer, has had no command; President of 
Board of Examination of sick officers at Cincinnati. 
P. G. Pitcher, has had no command; assistant to 
Provost Marshal-General at Brattleboro’, Vt. 
S. A. Meredith, has had no command; agent for ex- 


ch ach adreagest rm 
E. W. Heath, relieved March 26, 1863; commanding 
Wi for drafted men at Concord, N. H. 

. W. Orme, relieved Aug. 81, 1863 ; commanding 
at ene Il. 

J. T. Copeland, relieved July 14, 1863; command- 
ing depot for drafted men at Pittsburg, Pa: 

. G. Chaplin, has had no command; commanding 
yrs for drafted men at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

. A. Rowley, relieved July 3, 1863; wounded at 
Gettysburg; commanding depot for drafted men at 
Portland, Me. ; 

C. T. Campbell, relieved July 30, 1863 ; on General 
Court Martial at Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

H. E. Paine, relieved July 8, 1863 ; lost a leg at Port 
Hudson; on General Court Martial at Washington. 

G. R. Paul, relieved July 3, 1863; severely wounded 
at Gettysburg, and nearly blirid. 

Robert Allen, has had no command ; Chief Quarter- 
master, Department of the West. 

D. H. Rucker, has had no command; Chief Depot 
Quartermaster at Washington. 


At the close of the year the several army 
corps were commanded as follows: 


1st. Gen. John Newton. 18th. Gen. E. 0. C. Ord. 

2d. Gen W. 8. Hancock. 14th. Gen. John M. Palmer. 
8d. Gen. W. H. French. 15th. Gen. John A. Logan, 
4th. Gen. Gordon Granger. | 16th. Gen. 8. A. Hurlbut. 
5th. Gen. George Sykes. 17th. Gen. J. B. McPherson. 
6th. Gen. John Sedgwick. 18th. Gen. B. F. Butler. 
7th, Consolidated with oth- | 19th. Gen. W. B. Franklin. 


ers. 20th. ie ee to form 
8th. Gen. H. H. Lockwood. 


21st. § the 4th. 
9th, Gen. A. E. Burnside. 22d. Gen. 8. P.Heintzelman. 
10th. Gen. Q. A. Gillmore. 23d. Gen. G. L. Hartsuff. 
11th. Gen. O. O. Howard. 


Cavalry Corps—Gen. George 
12th. Gen. H. W. Slocum. | tor r , 


Stoneman. 
The military geographical departments, after 
undergoing several changes in commanders, re- 
mained in charge of the following generals: 


Department of the Tennessee—Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
“of the Cumberland—Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas. 
* of the Ohio—Maj.-Gen. J. T. Foster. 
/ © ofthe East—Maj.-Gen. John A. Dix. 
* of the Gulf—Maj.-Gen. N, P. Banks. 
“ of North Carolina and Virginia—Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler. 
“ of the Northwest—Maj.-Gen. John Pope. 
“of Washington—Maj.-Gen. 8. P. Heintzelman. 
“ of the Monongahela—Maj.-Gen, W. T. H. Brooks. 
* of the Susquehanna—Maj.-Gen. D. N. Couch. 
“ of Western Virginia—Brig.-Gen. B. F. Kelly. 
' © of New Mexico—Brig.-Gen. J. H. Carleton. 
“ of the Pacific—Brig.-Gen. George Wright. 
* of Kansas—Maj.-Gen. James G. Blunt. 
* of the Middle Department—Brig.-Gen. H. H.Lockwood. 
* of the South—Maj.-Gen. Q. A. Gillmore. 
“ of Missouri—Maj.-Gen. John M. Schofield. 


The thrée departments of the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland, and the Ohio, were, in-October, 
formed into the military Division of the Missis- 
sippi, of which Maj.-Gen. U. 8. Grant assumed 
the command on the 16th of that month. 
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. GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Officers not thus * designated are graduates of the Military Academy. 


Date of Commis- Brevets and former Entry into | at 
. Name. Rank, sion commissions, pot Torin el 
George B. McClellan.......s++s++++2++] | Major-General, BaMay, 1961, | .......s0trsucduccosaed,| 2 July,yd Pa, 
Jolin G, Premoot fe eensesvscscescesee do. | 14 May, IMB oseccaceseseassccceese= | 3 july! sae, | 8, eal” 

ry W. Halleck.. edehantreee do. 18 3ug 1861, ng y; 1 July, 1839, | N. Y., , 
Ulysses S. Grant.........sseeesseseees do. SJuly, 1862, | M. G, vol, Feb. 16, 1862, | ...s0.+-+ese | Ohio, | Th 
Irvin McDowell.......sss+sse-ese+e++]  Brigadier-General, | 14 May, 1861, | M. G. vol. Mar, 14, 1962, } 1 July, 1 Ohio, Ohio. 

do. "| 15 May, 1861, wa ph aber een 1July, ss Ky, ie 
o., 16 May, 1861, | M. G. vol. Mar, 21, 1862,| 1July, 1842, | O 
do. W2Nov, 1861, | .--..sscercscesesseseeee | 2 July, 1827, | Va. Va. 
do. 14 July, 1862, | M. G, vol. Mar. 21, 1362, | 1 July, 1842, “4 ml. 
do. 20 Sept., 1862, | M.G. vol. May 5, 1863, 4 ‘ Cal. 
do. \ sececececceece | MG, vol. Oct, 8, 1862, PP AAE 5 Ohio, | Ohio, 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE.—GENERAL OFFICERS APPOINTED UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, DEC., 1862. ° 
Name, ranks, and date.of . | Born |Appoint- Name, rank, and date of | Born | Appoint N k,and date of | Born |App 
‘Commission. in fed tron ‘Commission. in | ed from ee“ Commnistion, a lederem 
Mason-Gengrats. Baie,-GzngraLs—continued, Bria,-Gengrats—continued, 
1861, 1861. ioe 1862, 
Jobn A. Dix,* 16 May.|N. H.|N. ¥. || Henry H. .| Del. Hi ; 
Nathaniel Pr Banka 16 May. Mass | Maw. Jee “Wadawortt 8 Aug.|N-¥. (Ne. || Thom, D. Cr 33 Abrlale, [isd 
Benjamin F. er, -|N. H.|Mass, 20) * ) Aug.|N. Y. |N. Y. Max Wi Weawes od Nu ie 
David Hanter, 13 Aug.[D.C. {IIL Soin, Martindale, 9 AUG INCY. [NCY, || Jeremie C Sullivan,® 98 Abr|-c222| vas. 
1869. |« Samuel D, Sturgis, 10 Aug.|Pa, he Alvin P. Hovey,* 28 Ind. 
Ethan A. Hitcheock, 10 Feb.|vi, |wto. ‘|| Will FeSeith” 13 Ase |Gee [vem denen Neabe. oS ma jee 
Ulysses & Grant, 16 Feb. Ohio. te Rgbert 1. Viele, 17 Aug.|N. Y. IN. ¥. Jobn c. Caldwell,* 28 April Vt. Me 
Irvin MeDowe Mar. Me 10. illiam F. N.Y. is Apr.| M. 
Ambrose E, Burnside, 18 Mar. Tod, RL John J, AbeereLbio, 3 Aug. Tenn, Tene. George 8. Greene, 8 Apr. RL ‘ N *y. 
Pda -al id Boalt - hoa a — ; ae P. Graham,* 31 Aug./Va, |Va, Samuel. P. Carter,* 1 May.| Tenn. |T 
stead = as 0. a 1 Rew 2 Paine, 4 pag Ohio, | Tl, John Gibbon, - ir 2 May.|/Pa. |N.C, 
Se ene 31 Marky, | Willis A. Gorman, 7 Sept.|Ky.. |Minn, || Erastus B. a 14 May.|N. Y. |Ohio. 
Franz Sigel,* 2 Mar|Goreiaec” || Wats Wades” Iasebtlee lke George H. Gorton, 9 Jane Secs. | 
John A; McClernand,* 21 Mar.\Ky. {IIL John G, Barnard, 23 Sept.| Mass, | Mas James M. Tattle,® 3 Sune Ohi 
Lewia Wallace," 91 Mar.lInd Innis N. Palmer, ; White, ” Tie 
GeorgeH Thomas, 35 Aprlvar tvar” || Seth Wille” SE BepeI N.Y eR eedl Popes 2. GutstAans,©._,|~9 poms liniesitnes 
Cadwalader;* 25 Apr.|/Pa, |Pa. George Wright, 98 Sept.|Vt. [Vt Steph. G. Burbridge,* 9 June, oo Ky. 
bean T. eee, bay, oxo. oe m. a Ft Qhis Obie, a! Elliott,* i June.| Pa, ‘he 
. Or . . . a . i. 
jam. P, Heintzelman, 5 May.|Pa, ‘he John P, Hatch, 28 * N. Y, |N. Y. Benjamin S, Roberts, 16 Zety, vs 
Erasmus D. Keyes, 5 May-| Mass, |Me. iam K. Strong,* 98 Sept.|N. Y, |N. Y. Ifred Pleasanton, ie July D.C. |D. C. 
Joseph Hooker, J ay: Mem oo Albin Schoepf,* » Sept. Hung.|Md. lacob wa “ 16 July.) Va. Ohio. 
William B Franklin, 4 July-|Pa. Pa» || Richard W. Johm 11 Oct, ia Mogan Smith 18 Tuly.|N. Y, _ 
Darius N. Couch,” . 4 July |N-Y. |Mass. || A. VonSteinwebr®” 12 Oct. |Germ.IN’¥. || Charles *? 16 July.|Ind.  |Ind. 
Henry W.Slocum, 4 July.|N. Y. |N. Y. George W, Cullum 1 Nov.|N. Y. |Pa. Frederick Salomon,* 16 July. Pruss, Wis. 
Jolin. Pose 4 Joly.|N.¥. JN. ¥. || Jeremiah 7. E Boyle,* 9 Nov.| Ky. |Ky, John B. Torehin,®” 17 July] Rass, |. 

s Mab. McCook, 17 July loka loki” |} SomeNe Schone” = Wnovin'y, Inn” || SamclD. Meceeae 1 dul: al 
Thom, te Critenden,® 17 July.| Ky. * Ky. || Thomas J. McKean, 21 Nov.|Pa.  flowa, |} August Willich,® "41 July.| Pruss,|Ind, 
John Ss. Parke, is Zaly. Pa. @ Pa Jefferson ©. Davis* 1 Dee.finds” finds” ped Steeda e " July Ohio. jones” 

. Augur, S * .| Mi 
Stephen A. Harlbut,® 11 Sept. Se ln. 1862, Same Re Kenley 33 aaa Ma. | Mat 
on Granger, 11 Sept.|N.¥. |N.¥. || Lewis G. Arnold, 4 Jan.|N.J. [N.J. || John P. Slongh,* 95 Aug.|Ohio. |c.'T, 

pee eey la ee ee We eee SesbiCen. Ole. |] Codie Wet, a 
James B. McPherson, 8 Oct. |Ohio. Ohio. || David D. Bimey,”” 3 Feb. Ala. |Pa. Joseph B. Carr,* 7 Sept |N. ¥. [N. Yo 
Gone reer ge F | o~ a. ee some Meagher,* 3 te Irel’d.|N. Y. Thomas L, Kane,* 1 Sept.|Pa. |Pa. 

G. Meade 29 Noy.|Spain,{D. C. _ |» Andrew Johnson, Merl N'c. [Ter Galvie E. Peat 18 Soot Mace, IN, 
Oliver 0. Howard, 99 Nov.|Me. |Me James G. Spears, 5 Mar|Teun, |Tenm, || Henry Jc Hunt? 15 Sept lobion [Ohing” 

E.Sickles,* 99 Nov.|N. Y.|N.¥. || Eugene A. Carr, 1Mar|N.¥.|N.¥. || Francis © TseptiNey, [Ne 
Robert H. Milroy,*  99-Nov.|Ind. _|Ind. Thomas A. Da 1 Mar.|N.Y. |N. ¥. ayman,*  94Sept|N. ¥./UL 
Devel Butterfield,* ¢ ote 7 s 7 ae ig 2 Mes, coat, cam N. J. Lie 24 Sept.| Masa. 5 
George Syk ” 99 Nov.|Md, |Md. rew J. Smith,’ 11Mar\Pa. {Pa.. Aine Sully, 3s oa IPs 

illiam H. French, 29 Nov.|Md, |D, C. Marsena R. Patrick, 17 Mar,|N. Y. |N. Y. 26 N.Y. |N. 
David S, Stanley, 29 Nov.|Ohio. |O Orris 8, Ferry, 17 Mar.|Conn, William W, Averell, 26 Y.|N.¥. « 
James pieces, 29 wey = 1 2 oo! Rathescape Me ar. BH. oF 2 siemandee SSP Py +0 Pa. 
Frederick Steele, 29 Nov.|N’'y.|N-¥. || John Cooke 91Mar{ii. fl” {| Francs B. Spindla# 1 Oct. IN. ¥. (N. ¥ 
Abner Doubleday. | 29 Nov.|N. ¥.|N.¥. || John MeArthur,® 31 Mar.|Seot, 11 John H.H. Ward,* 4 Oct. N.Y. |N. Y. 
Ys ov. » , “ d lomon i 

Richard J. Oglesby,” 29 Nov. Ky. in. Horatio P. Van Cleve, ores. Iatem, || Settee ete f oct, [NY [NeY. 

5 ve} UL. 4 ) 5 4 a im P, Scam x 
James G, Biunt,* 29 Nov, Me. |Kansas. || A axnodny Asboth,* a Mor: me, “See Rove Granger yon Oni Ohio. 
George L. Hartsuff, 29 Nov.|N, Y.| Mich, James Craig,* 21 Mar.|Pa. |Mo. Joseph R. West,’ 95 Oct, Cal. 
Cadw. C, Washburne,* 29 Nov.|Me. | Wis. Mahlon D. Mines * 94 Mar.| Ohio. |Ind. Alfred W, Ellet,* 1 Nov.|Pa. jTl, 
Francis J. Herron,* ’ 99 Nov.|Pa. |Iowa, || Edward R.S.Canby, 31 Mar.|Ky.  |Ind. George L. Andrews,* 10 Nov.|Mase, |Mass, 
ee ES lg Ro A re ng oe |g eke a ok 

: . a ov.|Ky. |Ind. ite! r. Oe Hen, B, + 99 Nov, ” 
Philip H. Sheridan, 81 Dec.| Mass. |Ohio. CuvierGrover, ° 14 Abr. Me. |Me. Willian Hays, 29 Nov.|Va.. |Tenne 

1868. Bae eax Tord, 38 A aha sa oan by | King, 29 Nov.|N. Y, |Mich. 
Julius H. Stahel,* 14 Mar.) Hung.|N. Y, Napoleon B. Buford, 15 Abr. ky ml y yeend Fetes Shor Be Pe 
Carl Schurz, 14 Mar.|Germ.| Wis, William $, Smith, 15 Apr.|Ohio, |Ohio. David A. Russell,’ 99 Nov.|N- Y. |N- 
John Newton, 30 Mar.|Va, _|Va. Nathan Kimball 15 Apr.|Ind,  |Ind. Lewis C, Hun 29 Nov.| Wis. |Mo. 
atti ie Charles Devens, “ 15 Apr.|....../Mass, Thomas H, Neill, 29Nov.|/Pa. |Pa. 
1£R-GENERALS, Janes H, Van Ale 15 Apr.|N. ¥. |N. ¥. Thomas G. Pitcher, 29 Nov.|Ind. |{nd. 
1861. Samuel W. Crawfo d,* 95 Apr.|/Pa,  |Pa. Thomas W, Sweeney,* 29 Nov.|Irel’d.|N. ¥, 
esis om pee, aly a w. dees 95 Apr.|Conn. |Conn, Frank Wheaton,* 29 Nov./R. I. L 
Charles P, Stone, 1? May.| Mass. |D. 0 Leonard F, Ross, os Abe i i Ls serge aces | lg 2 
Thomas W. Sher 11 May.(R.L |R-1 || John W. Geary, 35 Apribae {Pa Romeyn Be Ay” S Now| Ney. [Ney 
Wm. RB. Montgomery, 17 May.|N. J. |N. J. || ‘Alfred H. Terry. 25 Apr.|Conn, |Conn, || Richard Arnold, 29 Nov... (RI. 
* John D. Cox,* Vi May.|Caon; |Ohic, || Sumeat Carleton?” 23 Abriale. (Me. || Willtam'B Hares’ 99 Nov{ve, 
Benjamin F. Kelley,® 17 May.|N. Hi.|Va. || Absalom Baird, Apr Pa. |Pa. eto tyler,” 99 Novi|NC¥, [Gon 
A. S. Will * 41May.|Conn. |Mich. |] John C. Robinson* 93 Apr.|N. Y. [N. Y. James St. @ Morton, 29 Nov.|Pa, | Z 
James B. Rick \ 21 July.)N. Y. |N. Y. ‘Traman Seymour, 98 Apri Vt. | Vt. Joseph A. Mower,* 29 Nov. vi anes 
Orlando B, Wilcox, 21 July.j Mich, | Mich, Quincey A. Gillmore, 23 Apr.| Ohio. |Ohio, Alfred T. A. Torbert, 29 Nov.!Del, |Del. 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICE.—GENERAL OFFICERS, &0.—continued. 
Name, d date of int- Ni k, and da’ , rank, f 
oa Tae eo) cele bd 3 lo — eel ol oy 
Buria,-GuneRats—continued, Brie.-GanERaLs—continued, Brie.-GenzRrats—continued, 
1862. 1869. 1862. 
ilman Marston,* Nov.|N. H.|N. ‘R.P.Buckland* 99 Nov.|...... i . McGinni 
Michael K. Lawler,* 33 Nove. {ti, Joseph D. Wetater,* 39 Nov. | No Hi ne a ep eiloae sda 3 7 po. = 
George D. Wagnor,* 29 Nov.|Ohio. |Ind, William W. Orme,* 29 Nov.|D, C, |IIll. Hugh Ewing,* 29 Nov.|...... Ohio. 
William Dwight,* 29 Noy.| Mass. |N. Y. William Harrow,* 29 Nov.|K: Ind. ’ Any 7 
Lysander Cutler* 29 Nov.| Mass, | Wis. Joueph T. Copeland,* 99 Nov.|Me. |Mich. 1863. 
James W. McMillan,* 99 Nov.|Ky.  |Ind. William H. Morris,* — 99 Nov.|N. ¥. |N. Y Jas. M. Shackelford,* Jan. |Ky. |Ky. 
Sullivan A. Meredith,* 29 Nov.|Pa. |Pa, John Beatt 29 Nov.|Ohio. | Ohio. Daniel Ullman,* e WS Jan. 1. ccss oh Y 
- Joseph F. Knipe,* 29 Nov.}.....5 Pa. Thomas H. Ruger, 29 Nov.|N. Y. | Wis. George J, Stannard,* 11 Vt. |Vte 
E. W. Hinks, 99 Nov.|Me. |Mass, |] T.E.G.Ransom,* 99 Nov.|.....- Ul. Henry Baxter,* ° 12 Mar.|N. Y. |Mich, 
Joshua T. Ow: 99 Nov.|Pa. |Pa, Elias S. Dennis,* 99 Nov.|N. ¥. |i, James Nagle,* 13 Mar.|Pa. | |Pa. 
John D. Stevenson,* 29 Nov.|Va. |Mo. Thomas C. H. Smith,* 29 Nov.| Mass, | Ohio, Francis L. Vin 13 Mar.|N. Y.|N. Y. 
James Barnes,* 29 Nov. Charles A. Heckman,* 29 Nov.|/Pa,_ |N. J. John M, Thayer, 13 Mar.|Mass, | Neb, 
 Kirk,* 29 Nov.|Ohio, {IL Mortimer D, Leggett,* 29 Nov.|N. Y. | Ohio. Charles T. Campbell,* 13 Mar.|Pa, |Pa. 
N.C. McLean,* 29 Nov.|Ohio, |Ohio, Davis Tillson,* 29 Nov.|Me. |Me, Hulbert E. Paine,* ’ 13 Mar.|Ohio. | Wis, 
Theoph. T. Garrard,* 29 Nov.|...... Ky. Stephen G. Champlin,* 99 Nov.|N.¥.|Mich. || Thomas Welsh* 13 Mar.|Pa.  |Pa. 
William Vandever,* 29 Nov.|Md. |Iowa, Hector Tyndale,* 29 Nov.|Pa, |Pa, Hugh T. Reid,* 13 Mar.|...... Iowa. 
A. Schimmelfinnig,* 29 Nov.| Pruss, | Pa. Charles C. Dodge,* 29 Nov.|N. J. |N. ¥. Abner C, Harding,* 13 Mar.|Conn. | Ill 
Edward Harland,* 29 Nov.|Conn. |Conn. Edward E. Potter,* 29 Nov.|N. Y. |N. Y. Robert B. Potter? 13 Mar. | Mass. | N : Yy. 
Charles K. Graham,* 29 Nov.|N. Ny Xe Thomas A. Rawley,* 29 Nov.j/Pa. |Pa, Thomas Ewing, Jr.,* 13 Mar.|Ohio Kan : 
Samuel Beatty,* 29 Nov./Pa, |Ohio, bert L. Lee,* 29 Nov.|N. Y. | Kansas, || J. A. J. Lightburn, * 4 Mar.|Pa, " 
Wistar, 29 Nov.|/Pa. |Pa. C. L. Matthies,* 29 Nov.|Prus, | Iowa, Thos. G. Stevenson,* 14 Mar.|Mass. | Mass 
Seach ie — 4 = mers SB, - ahaa = ag ea = ed a i Towa, J. J. Bartlett,* ? 80 Mar.|N. Y. |N. Y. 
ie . . ie . ° . i. i * " 9 
Edward H. Hobson* 99 Nov.{Ky. | Ky. Tah MeNiel,* 99 Nov. |N. : [Mo he chai matt Mi esd ahs Seas 
The following nominations by the President VOLUNTEER ARMY—continued. 
during 1863, had not been acted upon by the Sade ay ais 
Senate at the close of the year: 
: J. A. Rawlins...............| Brigadier-General. | Aug. 11 
REGULAR ARMY. A. C. Gillem ..........-.. fay s S Aug. 1T 
a ee James OC. Rice.....seeeeesree $ Mt Aug. 17 
¥ n Date. cone bf {lon i Wedchet ss by = Sept. 7 
“ “ 
George G. Meade.............| Brigadier-General, | July 8 Henst. BE. Dried. oy ig bidet « bo Scot ie 
William T. Sherman...,..... ss § July 4 Andrew J. Hamilton........ fe * Sept. 18 
George H. Thomas.......... bi sh Oct. 27 Henry W. Birge..........--- “ & Sept. 19 
pea esa il Pie Reso p * poe . 
VOLUNTEER ARMY. ephen OT ew eacscsevesee ct. 
ay rghocarae. ore sng nies s rs ~ ae 27 
saac I’, Shepardt..........6+ , i$ ct. 27 
Name. Rank. Date. cae Ht.) WP Sor. <WibindiGw sin yo z pus: 80 
Governor K. Warren........] _Major-Gene May 8: eae a EO ses tenewene ‘ eo. 26 
Mee hoe es ee ee | ras A.L. Chetiaing.-..sscce.) « | Dee. 18 
Quiney A. Gillmoret.........| Brigadier-General, | April 11 &S: arkert...++++++eses+s Sept. 20 
ao, ts Sibley evevercabine by a oot - *Since dead. +Forspecial gallantry. | +To command colored troops. 
toe ay Percerres os’ pethe * . a s. CASUALTIES IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 
ee 9 i Connors. ii * : Mar, rs Mae hy Edwin V. Sumner, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
ohn P. Haw caeiaa neem p arch 21, 1863. 
Pawacd a. Wild, teeeeteres ‘- . ana 2 Major-General John F. Reynolds, killed on the first 
ot ale ikon aay és ‘ic CYS ie of the battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 1863. 
Adelbert Ames.............. “ “ May 20 Major-General Hiram G. Berry, died of wounds re- 
William Birneyt ........+.e. “ “ May 22 ceived at the battle of Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863. 
pene H. Buckerss.sse.cseee r: sa May 23 Major-General John Buford, Dec. 16, 1863. 
"oh ie ae ‘ : May 28 Brigadier-General Edward N. Kirk, January, 1863, 
ae Tails a asseseceoners c » pewed = of wounds received at the battle of Murfreesboro’. 
peak nte cabinet * x May 96 Soe th ageple James Cooper, at Camp Chase, 
Edmund Kirby*.............| « | May 93 Obio, March 28, 1863. 
Benjamin H. Gticrson....... . “ ‘Ince. 3 Pe legs esag Joseph B. Plummer, at Corinth, 
en H. Weed*......,... “ June 6 188.) May * 
Robert 8. Foster.....s.c.000f | & « | June 12  Brigadier-General Amiel W. Whi ple, May 5, 1868, 
pce ch Lg ae bes Pe e June 13 ‘of wounds received at the battle of Chancellorsville. 
old Ba AE . ‘ bao - Brigadier-General Edmund Kirby, at Washington, 
ater O. Whisker ey * June 95 June 1, 1863, of wounds received at the battle of Chan- 
Edward P. Chapin*. Lr eeans * re June 27 Cellorsville. 5 
Wesley Mertitt....tsesccvees « “ June 29 u rest yaa ha os Be ae Weed, killed at the 
eorge hg ARIE ss June 29 battle of Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 
rb ell a Mey, < . June 9 Brigadier-Genera "Samuel Kosciusko Zook, killed at 
William Whistle. it. ag a yar ‘7 the battle of Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. : 
7.0. Staskweathee , E sur tt Brigadier-General Elon J. Farnsworth, killed at the 
PCS hen SEE rx a 5 ae 98 battle of Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 
Charles A. Woods......c.:. zo “ “ Aug. 4 Brigadier-General George C. Strong, July 30, 1863, 
John B. Sanborn........ Bad: . ; . Aug. 4 3 peo ot naa at the storming of Fort Wagner, 
OP BIN os cciseeececcesss Aug. 4 arleston harbor. 
Samuel A. Rice..........0000 ~ Se Ane. 4 Brigadier-General Benjamin Welch, Jr., at Cincin- 
Jasper A. Maltby... se rach dca « | Aug. 4 nati, Aug. 14, 1863 nota 
“ 2. , 2 b . . ° 
ae ee reteces Fa que Hy Brigadier-General William Haines Lytle, killed at 
Walter Q.Gresham..........| “ ug, 11 the battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 1863. 
Manning M. Force........... “ “ ‘Aug. 11 Brigadier-Gen’l Wm. P. Sanders, at Knoxville,Tenn., 
Robert A. Cameron.......0.+ “ “ Au. i N ov. 25, 1863, of wounds received at Cam bell’s Station. 
John M, Corse..... seates aeehe - Aug. 11 Brigadier-General Michael Corcoran, Dec. 22, 1863. 
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ARMY OPERATIONS. Near the close of 
the year 1862, the battles at Fredericksburg 
and Murfreesboro were fought. The latter was 
not ended until the 3d of January, 1863. The 
armies engaged in these conflicts then ceased 
active operations. No other important military 
movement of the Federal or Confederate forces 
was in progress at that time except that under 
General Grant against Vicksburg, and the con- 
centration of a force under Gen. Banks at New 
Orleans. The campaign against Vicksburg real- 
ly commenced about the 28th of November. 
At that time, the forces of Gen. Grant were 
at Lagrange, three miles east of Grand Junc- 
tion, on the Cairo and New Orleans railroad, 
with garrisons at Columbus, Humboldt, Tren- 
ton, and Jackson, in Tennessee, and Bolivar 
and Corinth in Mississippi. These forces were 
designated as the Army of West Tennessee. 
The Confederate forces were at Coldwater and 
Holly Springs, about twenty miles distant. 

The plan of Gen. Grant was—that Gen. Sher- 
man should take command of the forces at 
Memphis in Tennessee, and Helena in Arkan- 

sas, and descend the river on transports with 
' the gunboat fleet, and make an attack on 
Vicksburg by the 29th of December, and that 
Gen. McOlernand should take the forces at 
Cairo and move down to Vicksburg, thus re- 
enforcing Gen. Sherman soon after his attack 
on the town. Meanwhile Gen. Grant was to 
advance rapidly upon the Oonfederate troops 
in Mississippi north and east of Vicksburg, 
which formed the main body of their army, 
and keep them fully employed, and, if they re- 
treated to Vicksburg, arrive there with them, 
ready to codperate with Gen. Sherman. 

Large reénforcements and supplies were 
received, and the advance of Gen. Hamilton’s 
corps, on the 28th of November, began to 
move in the direction of Holly Springs, which 
was reached on the 29th. By the 1st of De- 
cember, Gen. Grant’s forces had arrived, and 
were chiefly encamped at Lumpkin’s Mills, 
south of Holly Springs, and seven miles north 
of the Tallahatchie river. The Confederate 
force, now under the command of Gen. Pember- 
ton, retired to that river, and finally fell back 
beyond Granada. Meanwhile Gen. Grant ad- 
vanced to Oxford, and on the 20th of Decem- 
ber an attack was suddenly made in his rear, 
by a Confederate force under Gen. Van Dorn, 
on the garrison under Col. Murphy at Holly 
Springs, which surrendered. The prisoners 
were paroled, and the supplies collected there 
for Gen. Grant’s army were destroyed ; also a 
large quantity of cotton which had been pur- 
chased of the people in the vicinity. 

This surrender of Holly Springs is thus 
noted in the orders of Gen. Grant: 

Heapqvarrers TometTeentu Army Corps, Depart- 
MENT OF THE TENNESSEE, HOLLY Sprrines, Miss., t 
fs 3 :, December 28d, 1862. 
It is with pain and mortification that the General 


commanding reflects upon the disgraceful surrender of 
this place, with all the valuable stores it contained, on 
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the 20th inst., and that without any resistance, except 
by a few men, who form an honorable exception ; and 
this, too, after warning had been given of the advance 
of the enemy northward the evening previous. With 
all the cotton, public stores, and substantial buildings 
about the depot, it would thave been perfectly prac- 
ticable to have made in a few hours defences s cient 
to resist, with a small garrison, all the cavalry force - 
brought against them, until the reénforcements, which 
the commanding officer was notified were marching to 
his relief, could have reached him. 

The conduct of officers and men in accepting paroles, 
under the circumstances, is highly reprehensible, and, 
to say the pire onae Tees. y the terms of the Dix 
Hill each party is bound to take care of their 
prisoners, and to send them to Vicksburg, Miss., or a 
point on James river, Va., for exchange or parole, 
unless some other point is mutually agreed upon by 
the generals commanding the opposing armies. By 
a refusal to be paroled, the enemy, from his inability 
to take care of the prisoners, would have been com- 
pelled either to have released them unconditionally, 
or to have abandoned all further ive move- 
ments for the time being, which would have made 
their recapture and the discomfiture of the enemy 
almost certain. 

It is gratifying to notice, in contrast with this, | 
the conduct of a portion of the command, conspic- 
uous among whom was the Second Illinois pete: ioe 
who gallantly and successfully resisted being taken 
prisoners. Their loss was heavy, but the enemy’s was 
much greater. Such conduct as theirs will always 
insure success. 

Had the commandant of the post exercised the 
usual and ordinary ‘prooguns for defence, the gar- 
rison was sufficiently strong to have repulsed the 
enemy, saved our stores from destruction and them 
selves from capture. 

The General censor s S satisfied that a renaes | 
of the ae who acce a parole did so thought- 
lessly, and from want of knowledge of the cartel referred 


to, and that in future they will not be caught in the 
same. way. 
By order of Major-General U. 8. GRANT. 


Jno. A. Raw ins, Assist. Adjutant-General. 

The post was under the command of Ool. 
Murphy, who was surprised and captured with 
all his force except a small body of cavalry. 
The enemy estimated the stores destroyed as 
follows: ‘*1,809,000 fixed cartridges and other 
ordnance stores, valued at $1,500,000, includ- 
ing 5,000 rifles and 2,000. revolvers; 100,000 
suits of clothing and other quartermaster’s 
stores, valued at $500,000; 5,000 barrels of 
flour and other commissary stores, valued at 
$500,000; $1,000,000 worth of medical stores, 
for which invoices to that amount were ex- 
hibited, and 1,000 bales of cotton and $600,000 
worth of sutlers’ stores.” 

On the same day an attack was made at 
Davis’s Mills, a little further north, which was 
bravely repulsed. Near Jackson, Tennessee, 
an attack was made by a body of cavalry under 
Ool. Forrest on the 19th. The telegraph wire 
was cut and the railroad destroyed. On the 
next day Humboldt was captured and an at- 
tack made on Trenton. Other stations on the 
railroad, as Dyer’s, Rutherford, and Keaton, 
were taken on the same day. @ purpose 
appeared to be to destroy every railroad bridge 
from Columbus to Corinth, and thus cut off the 
communications and supplies of Gen. Grant. 
The consequence of these movements was to 
make Gen. Grant fall back upon Holly Springs. 
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This left the Confederate Gen. Pemberton at 
liberty to concentrate his forces at Vicksburg 
to resist Gen. Sherman. Thus that part of the 
plan of the campaign against Vicksburg, which 
related to the movements of Gen. Grant by land, 
was unsuccessful. The approach of the wet 
season of the year, the destruction of the rail- 
roads, and the difficulty and delay in making a 
further advance, caused the forces of Gen. 
Grant soon to be withdrawn for the purpose 
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Meanwhile Gen. William T. Sherman, who 
had been stationed at Memphis, embarked with 
one division on the 20th of December, and 
dropped down to Friar’s Point, the place of 
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rendezvous. On the next day he was joined 
by Admiral Porter, in his flagship, with the 
gunboats Marmora, Capt. Getty, and Cones- 
toga, Capt. Selfridge, to act as a convoy. The 
main body of the naval force was at the mouth 
of Yazoo river. On the same evening the troops 
at Helena, making another division, embarked 
in transports, and came to Friar’ Point. 

The arrangements were completed by the 
military and naval commanders during the next 
forenoon, the 22d, and the fleet got under way, 
and moved down just below the mouth of White 
river, where it came to, at sunset. On the next 
day it descended to Gaines’s Landing, and at two 
P.M. came to anchor, to await the arrival of 
those transports in the rear, and also a division 
of troops from Memphis. Half of the town of 
Gaines’s Landing was destroyed by fire while 
the army was there. Similar destruction had 
also been made at Friar’s Point. These acts led 
to stringent measures on the part of Gen. Sher- 
man. 

On the night of the 24th and the morning of 
the 25th, the fleet arrived at the mouth of the 
Yazoo river. The fleet consisted of more than 
sixty transports, with a number of ironclad 
and other gunboats, and several mortar boats. 
The Yazoo is a deep, narrow, and sluggish 
stream, formed by the Tallahatchie and Yal- 
lobusha rivers, which unite in Carroll county, 
Mississippi. It runs through an alluvial plain 
of extreme fertility, about 290 miles, and emp- 
ties into the Mississippi river twelve miles 
above Vicksburg. 

By this time Gen. Grant’s communications in 
his rear had been cut off, and he had been 
compelled to fall back. The confederate forces 
in his rear retired toward Vicksburg, where 
they had already begun to concentrate, both 
from the east and the west, although these facts 
were unknown to Gen. Sherman. 

It was supposed by the Federal forces that 
they would now receive the codperation of 
Gen. Banks and Admiral Farragut. The former 
had left New York, near the close of the year, 
with a considerable military force, for New 
Orleans, where the latter commanded the naval 
forces. 

On the 26th, the expedition, under convoy 
of the gunboats, moved up the Yazoo, and the 
troops were landed at various points from the 
junction of Old River with the Yazoo to John- 
son’s Farm, a distance of about three miles, 
without opposition. The distance from Vicks- 
burg was about eight miles. A strong position, 
known as Haines’s Bluff, some distance above 
on the river, was held by the Confederate 
forces, and in the mean while attacked by the 
gunboats De Kalb, Cincinnati, Louisville, Ben- 
ton, and Lexington. It was the plan of Gen. 
Sherman to attack Vicksburg in the rear. For 
this purpose he was engaged, on the 28th, in 
getting his forces into position. 

The bluffs on which Vicksburg is built take 
their rise a little below the city, and extend in 
a direction north of northeast to the Yazoo 
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river, terminating in Haines’s Bluff, a distance 
of twelve or fifteen miles. They were fortified 
throughout their entire length. These bluffs 
front the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers. The 
ascent is abrupt and precipitous, and the only 
approach to the city by land from up the river 
is by climbing their face. In the rear the ground 
is high and broken, and somewhat rolling. It 
falls off gradually to the Big Black river. 

The line of the Yazoo here is nearly north- 
east. It is six miles distant from the bluffs at 
Old river, and passes along their face until, at 
Haines’s Bluff, the river and the bluffs come to- 
gether. This junction is nine miles from Vicks- 
burg by the road along the foot of the bluffs, 
and twenty-three miles from the Mississippi by 
the course of the Yazoo river. On the trian- 
gular-shaped bottom land between the bluffs 
and the Yazoo down to the Old river, the troops 
were disembarked for the purpose of getting in 
the rear of Vicksburg and capturing it. 

About one third of the distance down the 
Yazoo from Haines’s Bluff, a bayou puts off from 
the river at nearly right angles, until it ap- 
proaches the bluffs, when it turns and follows 
their base until it empties into the Mississippi. 
It is called the Chickasaw bayou. Between 
this bayou and the bluffs is a plain, upon which 
the timber had been felled to form an abatis. 
The banks of the bayou are quite steep, and 
about two hundred feet apart. At the base of 
the bluffs, through their whole length, rifle 
pits had been dug, in the rear of which, upon 
the face of the bluffs, single-gun batteries had 
been planted at short intervals from Vicksburg 
almost to Haines’s Bluff. At various command- 
ing points along the range, both on its face and 
upon the summit, field works were thrown up 
for the reception and protection of light artil- 
lery whenever it might be needed. 

Parallel with, and about half a mile north of 
the Chickasaw bayou, is a deep’slough, having 
no connection with the river. Asit approaches 
the base of the bluffs, it makes a sharp turn 
and enters Chickasaw bayou near the point 
where the latter makes its angle as it strikes 
the bluffs. In the latter part of its extent it 
contains but little water ; its bottom, however, 
is a quicksand, which does not afford good 
footing. The bottom land of the Yazoo is cov- 
ered with a dense growth of cypress trees: 
much of it is quite clear and free from under- 
growth, while in other parts it is quite thick. 

The first troops landed, on the 26th, were a 
brigade, under Gen. Blair, of Gen. Steele’s divi- 
sion, and a brigade from each of the divisions 
under Gens. M. L. Smith and Morgan. They 
were ordered to advance two miles into the 
country, and make a thorough reconnoissance 
in the direction of the bluffs. The brigade from 
Gen. Morgan’s division found the rebels in 
force about two miles inland. The other brig- 
= met with no opposition. No conflict took 

ce. 

The force of Gen. Sherman was organized in 
four divisions as follows: First division, three 
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ino Mabe 2 Brig.-Gen. George W. Morgan ; 
second division, three brigades, under Brig.- 
Gen. Morgan L. Smith; third division, three 
brigades, under Brig.-Gen. A. J. Smith; fourth 
division, four brigades, under Brig.-Gen. Fred- 
erick Steele. The brigade commanders of this 
fourth division were Gens. Frank P. Blair, jr., 
John M. Thayer, O. E. Hovey, and Col. 
sendurbel. 

Under the plan of attack, Gen. Steele was 
to hold the extreme left, Gen. Morgan the left 
centre, Gen. M. L. Smith the right centre, and 
Gen. A.J. Smith the extreme right. The divi- 
sion under Gen. Smith, however, not having 
arrived, Gen. Blair was placed on the right cen- 
tre. All the divisions were to converge toward 
the point of attack on the bluffs. The remainder 
of the division of Gen. Steele was landed on the 
27th above the Chickasaw bayou, to operate on 
that part of the line. The entire day was spent 
in getting the troops ashore. The bank of the 
river was overgrown with brush, and the ground 
was so soft that it was necessary to build roads 
for moving the wagons and artillery. At night 
the command had advanced only two miles 
from the shore. 

On the same day, the 27th, the divisions on 
the centre, including Gen. Blair’s brigade, ad- 
vanced slowly toward the bluffs, in order to 
give time to Gen. Steele to come into position 
on the left. A battery of the enemy was found ~ 
near the point designated for junction with 
Gen. Steele, not far from the angle of the bayou, 
and silenced. The night a was cold and 
frosty, and the troops bivouacked without fires. 

On the next day, the 28th, the enemy was 
driven across the.Chickasaw, and night closed 
with the troops of Gen. Sherman in full pos- 
session south of the bayou, with one bridge 
thrown across, and with two bridges partly 
constructed. While reconnoitring the ground 
and directing the movement of some infantry, 
Gen. M. L. Smith was severely wounded in the 
hip, and the command of his division devolved 
upon Gen. David Stuart. Meanwhile, Gen. 
Steele had pushed forward his command. The 
slough on his right was deep and impassable, 
and on the left the ground had become swampy 
and full of small pools, so as to be also im- 
passable. The only line of approach to the 
bluffs was along a narrow levee or causeway, 
which was exposed throughout to the enemy’s 
artillery. Three attempts were made to ap- 
proach the causeway, but the destruction of the 
troops was so manifest that they were with- 
drawn. Gen. Sherman, under this state of af- 
fairs, ordered Gen. Steele to return to the river, 
reémbark and land on the lower side of the 
Chickasaw, thus holding still the extreme left, 
and advance upon its bank until he met Gen. 
Morgan. It was too late in the evening of the 
28th when the troops were fairly on shore below 
the bayous to move farther. At this time the 
division of Gen. A. J. Smith came up and took 
its position on the right of the line. It had re- 
mained at Milliken’s Bend as a support toa 
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force sent out under Col. Wright to cut the 
Shreveport railroad on the west side of the 
Mississippi opposite Vicksburg. 
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The situation of the forces at this time was as 


follows: Gen. Morgan was in position on the 
south side of the Chitkasaw ; near its angle, at 
the base of the bluffs, and on his immediate 
right, was Gen. Blair’s brigade; Gen. M. L. 
Smith’s division, under Gen. Stuart, was on the 
right centre, and Gen. A. J. Smith was moving 
up to the extreme right. Gen. Steele was 
coming up on the left to act as a reserve to 
Gen. Morgan. 

At daylight on the 29th, the Confederate 
batteries began to fire upon Gen. Morgan’s po- 
sition, and continued it for an hour, although 
with little effect. With several cessations the 
cannonade was kept up during the forenoon. 
Occasionally engagements of infantry, as the op- 
posing regiments came in reach of each other, 
took place. Several detachments were throw- 
ing bridges across the bayou, for the purpose of 
making an assault on the bluffs. The brigade 
of Gen. Blair had crossed the bayou before it 
turned along the bluffs, and was in position at 
the front of the hill, with a small abatis and a 
deep ditch between it and the point it designed 
to assail. On his right, at the point where the 
bayou makes its angle, was Gen. Morgan. Next 
to him was Gen. Stuart, and on the extreme 
right was Gen. A. J. Smith, preparing to throw 
a bridge across. 

No order had been issued by Gen. Sherman 
appointing an hour forthe assault. But by or- 
der of Gen. Morgan, Gen. Blair advanced, and 
Gen. Thayer, of Gen. Steele’s brigade, came up 
for his support. The difficulties of crossing the 
ditch, and passing the abatis, were such, that 
the line of Gen. Blair was thrown into some 
disorder, which, however, it soon recovered, 
and moved forward upon the Confederate 
works. The first movement was over a slop- 
ing plateau, raked by a direct and enfilading 
fire from heavy artillery, and swept by a storm 
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of bullets from the rifle pits. Undauntedly the 
brigade passtd on, and in a few moments drove 
the enemy from their first range of rifle pits, 
and took full “erent ofthem. Halting for a 
moment, the brigade pushed forward and took 
possession of the second line of rifle pits about 
two hundred yards distant. The batteries were 
above this line, and their fire still continued. A 
prompt and powerful support was necessary to 


} make the attempt to capture them. 


Simultaneously with the advance of Gen. 
Blair, an order was given to Gen. Thayer, of Gen. 
Steele’s division, to go forward with his brig- 
ade. He crossed the bayou by the same bridge 


5 = as Gen. Blair, and, entered the abatis at the 
2,3 4 same point, and deflecting to the right, came 
23 out upon the sloping plateau, about two hun- 


dred yards to the right of Gen. Blair, and at the 
same time. As he reached the rifle pits, with a 


4| heavy loss, he perceived that only one regi- 


ment, the Fourth Iowa, Col. Williamson, had 


: 2 followed him. After his movement commenced, 
the second regiment of his brigade had been sent 


to the right of Gen. Morgan as a support. The 
other regiments had followed this one. Notice 
of this change of the march of the second regi- 
ment, although sent, had failed to reach Gen. 
Thayer. With little hope of success, he bravely 
pushed forward into the second line of rifle 
pits of the enemy on the right of Gen. Blair. 
Here, leaving the regiment to hold the position, 
he hurried back for reénforcements. Meanwhile, 
Gen. Blair, vainly waiting for support, descend- 
ed in person to persuade the advance of more 
troops. He, and Gen. Thayer, both failed in 
their efforts, and were obliged to order their 
commands to retire. 

While Gen. Blair was urging the advance 
of more troops, his brigade fought with des- 
peration to win the way to the top of the crest. 
Some fifty yards above the second line of rifle 
pits was a cluster of small willows. ‘Thither 
many of the enemy, driven from the rifle pits, 
had fled. They were promptly pursued by the 
Thirteenth Illinois, and driven out by a hand- 
to-hand contest. They were supported at once 
by the other regiments of the brigade, but the 
position was exposed to a hot fire of the en- 
emy’s batteries. Meantime, a Confederate in- 
fantry force was concentrated to attack them, 
and after a sharp struggle the latter were forced 
back to the second line of riffe pits, when Gen. 
Blair’s order to retire was received. The divi- 
sion of Gen. Morgan was not brought over the 
bayou in time to engage in the assault. The 
division of Gen. Stuart encountered so much 
difficulty in constructing their bridges over the 
bayou, under a hot fire of the enemy, that 
only one regiment finally crossed over. The 
bridge was then commanded by a flanking fire 
of the enemy, which prevented others from 
crossing. The regiment which had crossed re-" 
turned after dark. A notice of the intended 
movement on the left had not been given to the 
division commanders on'the right of Gen. Mor- 
gan. The division of Gen. Smith was so near 


88 
to Vicksburg, and the strength of the enemy 
before him so great, that an assault would 
have been fruitless, Several sharp encounters, 
however, took place. 0 

The real assault on the left was made by 
about three thousand men, and the loss was 
about eight hundred. 

As soon as the assault on the left was con- 
cluded, Gen. Sherman determined to make 
another. A brigade, under the command of 
Gen. Hovey, was advanced to Gen. Blair’s posi- 
tion at the mouth of the bayou, which was to 
assault the hill, supported by Gen. Morgan and 
the brigades of Gens. Blair and Thayer. The 
attack, however, was not made during the re- 
mainder of the day; and the next morning de- 
veloped two new batteries of the enemy in po- 
sition, and a portion of a new line of rifle pits. 
Firing was, however, kept up by both sides 
during that day; and on Wednesday, the 31st, 
a flag of truce was sent in by Gen. Sherman, 
and the dead were buried.  - 

Afterward, on the 31st, arrangements were 
made to attack Haines’s Bluff, which was sup- 
posed to be defended by a small force. The 
design, as formed between Admiral Porter and 
Gen. Sherman, was for a combined naval and 
land assault on the extreme Oonfederate right, 
with a view of getting a position on the bluffs, 
in the expectation that by so doing they would 
secure the key to the Confederate position, 
and compel the enemy to withdraw from the 
entire range of bluffs and form a new line at 
Vicksburg. It was planned to land the divi- 
sion of Gen. Steele out of range of the guns of 
the bluffs, and that they should immediately 
storm and carry the position. At the same 
time, the gunboats were to make an attack. 
The troops were made ready to embark at 2 
o’clock a.m. of the next day, but a dense fog 
having settled on the river prevented their de- 
parture. The purpose evidently having become 
known to the enemy, it was finally given up. 

The unexpected strength of the position of 
the enemy being manifest, and the failure of 
the forces under Gen. Grant to attack in the 
rear while Gen. Sherman made the attack in 
front, entirely disconcerted the original plan 
upon which the movement of Gen. Sherman 
was made. The loss of his communications by 
Gen. Grant, and the necessity for him to fall 
back, prevented this simultaneous attack on the 
front and rear of Vicksburg, and probably its 
capture at this time. It was supposed that the 
first assault under Gen. Sherman might have 
been successful if properly supported, so far as 
related to gaining the crest of the bluffs, al- 
though it was not thought that his force could 
have held it. Gen. Sherman, therefore, re- 
solved to withdraw, and on Thursday night 
and Friday morning, January 2d, the troops 
were embarked and moved down to the mouth 
of the Yazoo river. The entire loss suffered 
in this expedition was 191 killed, 982 wound- 
ed, and 756 missing. “Among the former was 
Lieut. Erwin, in command of a gunboat. Gen, 
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McOlernand, who had been ordered to proceed 
from Oairo, was at the mouth of the Yazoo on 
the arrival of Gen. Sherman. The former officer 
then took the command, and ordered the forces 
to Milliken’s Bend, about twelve miles up the 
river. 

On the 4th of January, Gen. Sherman issued 
the following order : ' 


Steamer Forest Queen, MILLIKeEn’s Benn, 
% January 4th, 1868. 

Pursuant to the terms of General Order No. 1, made 
this day by General McClernand, the title of our army 
ceases to exist, and constitutes in the future the Army 
of the Mississippi, composed of two “ army corps ;” one 
to be commanded 8 neral G. W. Morgan, and the 
other by myself. In relinquishing the command of 
the Army of the Tennessee, and restricting my author- 
ity to my own corps,I desire to express to all com- 
manders, to soldiers and officers recently operating be- 
fore Vicksburg, my hearty thanks for the zeal, alac- 
rity, and courage manifested by them on all occasions. 
We failed in accomplishing one great purpose of our 
movement—the capture of Vicksburg; but we were 
part of a whole. Ours was but part of a combined 
movement in which others were to assist. We were on 
time ; unforeseen contingencies must have delayed the 
others, We have destroyed the Shreveport road, we 
have attacked the defences of Vicksburg, and pushed 
the attack as far as prudence would justify, and hav- 
ing found it too strong for our single column, we have 
drawn offin good order and good spirits, ready for any 
new move. A new commander is now here to lead 
Me He is chosen by the President of the United 
tates, who is charged by the Constitution to maintain 
and defend it, and he has the undoubted right to se- 
lect his own agents. I know that all good officers and 
soldiers will give him the same hearty support and 
cheerful obedience they have hitherto given me. 
There are honors enough in reserve for all, and work 
enough too. Let each do his appropriate part, and 
our nation must in the end emerge from the dire con- 
flict purified and ennobled by the fires which now test 
its strength and purity. All officers of the general 
staff not attached to my person will hereafter report in 
person and by letter to Major-General McClernand, 
commanding the Army of the Mississippi, on board the 
steamer Tigress at our rendezvous at Haines’s Landing 

and at egickeexn Point. By order of 

ajor-General W. T. SHERMAN. 
J. H. Haumonp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Subsequently, on the 8th, Gen. Pemberton, 
who had fallen back from before Gen, Gran 
and had taken command at Vicksburg, issue 
the following address to his troops: 


Heapqvarters Rigur Wine Army oF TENNESSEE, t 


HEeapQuarters DEPARTMENT OF MISSISSIPPI AND 
Lovis1ana, VickssureG, January 8th. 

The Lieut.-General commanding this department of 
the army desires to pay Pry to its troops his high ap- 
preciation of their gallant demeanor in the defence 
of this important position. All praise is due them, not 
alone for so bravely repulsing the renewed assaults of 
an enemy vastly superior in numbers, but especially 
for the cheerful and “gan endurance with which the 
have submitted to the hardships and exposures inci- 
dent to ten successive days and nights of watchfulness 
in trenches, rendered imperatively necessary by the 
close proximity of the opposing armies, while all have 
performed their duties with benefit to their country 
and honor to themselves, Still, as must ever be the 
case in war, fortune has favored unequally those who 
by her favor held the posts of honor, and by their own 
resolute courage availed themselves of their 1 cee 
nity; to them special thanks are due. It will be a 
proud and agreeable duty of the Lieutenant-General 
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commanding to claim for them from their country the 
distinction and honor they so postly. deserve. 
(Signed) . C. PEMBERTON, 
Lieutenant-General Commanding, 


At the time of the arrival of Gen. McCler- 
nand, a plan had been agreed upon between 
Gen. Sherman and Rear-Admiral Porter to at- 
tack Arkansas Post. The reasons for making 
this attack were that there was time to do it 
while Gen. Grant was moving his army to 
Memphis; the blow would be entirely unex- 
pected by the enemy; the Federal forces were 
amply sufficient to make a victory certain, 
which would be valuable in restoring the spirit 
of the troops disheartened by their recent fail- 
ure, which was not understood in its true light. 
On the other hand, the Confederate force up 
the Arkansas river had shown considerable ac- 
tivity by sallies in which they had captured two 
steamers bearing supplies to the army below. 

Gen. McClernand approving of the enter- 
prise, the forces moved up the Mississippi to 
Montgomery Point, opposite the mouth of 
White river. 

White river, one of the principal streams in 
Arkansas, rises a few miles east of Fayette- 
ville, and flows in a northeasterly direction 
into Missouri about one hundred miles. It 
then returns into Arkansas, and pursues a 
southeasterly course, and enters the Missis- 
sippi about fifteen miles above the mouth of 
the Arkansas. It is navigable by steamboats 
three hundred and fifty miles. 

On Friday, Jan. 9th, the ironclads Louis- 

ville, De Kalb, and Cincinnati, with all the 
light-draft gunboats, moved up the White 
river, followed by the fleet of transports. Af- 
ter ascending the White river about fifteen 
miles, the fleet passed through a cut-off to the 
left, eight miles in length, into the Arkansas 
river. Thus the White river empties by one 
channel into the Mississippi, and by another 
into the Arkansas, when it has a higher stage 
of water than the Arkansas. When the Ar- 
kansas is higher than the White river, one of 
the Arkansas currents comes through the cut- 
off and out by the White river into the Missis- 
sippi. , 
It was about 11 o’clock a. m. when the fleet 
passed into the Arkansas. This is, next to the 
Missouri, the longest affluent of the Mississippi 
river. It rises near the Rocky mountains, and 
flows through nearly the centre of the State of 
Arkansas, exceeding two thousand miles in 
length, and navigable, during nine months of 
the year, about eight hundred miles from its 
mouth. 

About half past four in the afternoon, the 
fleet moved to the shore, and preparations 
were made to land three miles below the fort. 
The artillery and wagons weré brought on 
shore during the evening and night, and in 
the morning the troops were landed and mar- 
shalled in the fields bordering on the north 
bank. The attack, however, was begun by the 
gunboats. 
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The Arkansas river, in its descent toward 
the Mississippi, makes here a sharp elbow by 
flowing north, then turning abruptly to the 
east, and.after a short distance turning again 
as abruptly to the south. On the left bank, at 
the point where the river turns to the east, the 
fort of Arkansas Post was located. Its guns 
commanded the river as it stretched to the 
east, and even after the turn to the south. 

The advance of the troops was along the 
outside bank of this curve of the river, and it 
was expected the attack on the fort would be 
made during the day, but at sundown they 
were not in position. The division of Gen. 
Stuart, by order of Gen. Sherman, had moved 
along the bank, passing two rows of rifle pits 
which had been abandoned, and reached the 
point for an attack, but the corps of Gen. Mor- 
gan had not then deployed on the left. Orders 
were then issued by Gen. McOlernand for the 
troops to get into position during the night, so 
as to make an attack in the morning. The 
force of Gen. Sherman worked its way through 
the forest and marsh round to the right, so as 
to invest the fort, while a brigade was thrown 
across the river to prevent the arrival down of 
reénforcements to the rebels. 

The fort, which was called “ Fort Hindman,” 
was a regular square bastioned work, one hun- 
dred yards each exterior side, with a deep 
ditch about fifteen feet wide, and a parapet 
eighteen feet high. It was armed with twelve 
guns, two of which were eight inch and one 
nine inch. The number of troops which it 
contained was about five thousand, under the 
command of Brig.-Gen. Churchill. 

During the evening of the 10th, the fort 
was bombarded by the ironclads Cincinnati, 
Lieut.-Commander Geo. L. Bache; De Kalb, 
Lieut.-Com. John H. Walker, Louisville, Lieut.- 
Com. R, L. Owen, all under the orders of 
Rear-Admiral Porter. The bombardment con- 
tinued over a half hour, and the firing was ac- 
tive on both sides. The distance of the boats 
from the fort was about four hundred yards. 

About noon on the 11th, the fleet was noti- 
fied, by order of Gen. McOlernand, that the 
army was ready, and a joint attack was made, 
The gunboats took a position within about 
three hundred yards of the fort and opened 
fire. The forf had opened upon them as soon 
as they came in sight. At the same time a 
battery of Gen. Sherman’s began to fire, and 


the troops were advanced to attack. It was 


not long before the heavy guns of the fort 
were silenced by the gunboats, but the action 
on the part of the military grew more severe 
until four o’clock, when the enemy were so far 
overcome as to raise the white flag. A rush 
was immediately made, both by the Jand troops 
and naval force, to occupy the works, and the 
surrender was made complete. 
Gen. McOlernand was about six hundred, of 
whom one hundred and twenty were killed, 
The Confederate loss was less, owing to the 
shelter of their troops. About sixty-five were 
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killed and eighty-three wounded. The iron- 
clads were struck by many balls. A shot 
passed through a porthole of the De Kalb and 
exploded, killing two and wounding fifteen. 
Two shells entered portholes of the Louisville 
and exploded, killing one and wounding ten, 
two mortally. The other boats which were 
engaged escaped without serious injury. Seven 
thousand prisoners, eight thousand stand of 
arms, twenty cannon, and a large amount of 
ordnance and commissary stores were cap- 
tured, 

On the 15th, an expedition in light-draft 
steamers, under the command of Gen, Gorman 
and Lieut.-Com. J. G. Walker, proceeded up 
the White river and captured the towns of 
Des Arc and Duval’s Bluff. The former is 
situated in Prairie county, Arkansas, and was 
once a thriving commercial town. It is situa- 
ted on the White river, and is about fifty 
miles north east of Little Rock, the capital of 
the State. Duval’s Bluff, a little below Des 
Are on the White river, was the station of a 
Confederate camp, and an earthwork fort. It 
is an elevated position. The expedition re- 
turned to Napoleon on the 19th. Some pris- 
oners and a few guns were captured by the 
- expedition. St. Charles, a village on the Ar- 
kansas river, a short distance above Arkansas 
Post, was also captured by a force sent by Gen. 
McClernand. 

The next two days after the engagement at 
Fort Hindman were devoted to the care of 
the wounded and the burial of the dead. On 
Thursday, the 15th, the corps of Gen. Sher- 
man, which had embarked during the previous 
night, proceeded down the Arkansas river to 
Napoleon, at its mouth. The rifle pits were 
levelled, the fort completely blown up and de- 
stroyed, and a hundred wagons which had been 
captured were burned. On the 18th, Gen. Mc- 
Olernand embarked with the remainder of the 
troops and arrived at Napoleon. 

Meanwhile Gen. Grant, leaving Memphis in a 
swift steamer, met Admiral Porter at the cut- 
off up the White river, on the 18th, and thence 
proceeded to Napoleon, where future move- 
ments were arranged in consultations with 
Gens. McClernand, Sherman, and others. On 
the same day he returned to Memphis. 

Orders were immediately issued by Gen. 
McClernand to move down the river, and at 
eight o’clock on the next morning, the 19th, the 
signal for departure was given. Shortly after- 
ward all the transports were on the way. A 
severe storm prevailed, and the fleet came to 
at the foot of Ozark Island until it had par- 
tially subsided. It then moved to Chicot’s 
Bend, where the principal portion were moored 
for the night. On the next day, the fleet moved 
down to Milesia, and by tw.o o’clock of the fol- 
lowing day, the 21st, it arrived at Young’s 
Point, its place of destination. A small force 
.was immediately landed, to reconnoitre the 
country. 1 . 

Young’s Point is on the western side of the 

. 
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Mississippi river, about nine miles above Vicks- 
burg, and nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Yazoo river. ’ 

On the 22d, the troops were landed and 
posted a little farther down the river, so as to 
defend the line of a canal which had been com- 
menced a year previous, across the peninsula 
formed by a curve of the river, first to the 
north and then to the south. The purpose of 
this canal had been to afford a passage for the 
transports up or down the river, beyond the 
reach of the batteries at Vicksburg. A little 
below the extreme point of the peninsula, and 
on the opposite side of the Mississippi, is Vicks- 
burg. 

Meantime the army of Gen. Grant was 
moved to Memphis, thence to be transported 
to Young’s Point. On the 20th, Gen. McAr- 
thur left Memphis, on fourteen transports, 
with his corps. He had been: preceded by 
other bodies of troops, making at that time one 
hundred and twenty-five trausports with troops 
and stores which had left. The forces of Gen. 
Grant consisted of the veteran soldiers of the 
West. The naval force was also greatly in- 
creased by the addition of several ironclads, 
as the Chillicothe, Indianola, Lafayette, East- 
port, and a number of other gunboats. 

On the 2d of February, Gen. Grant arrived 
at Young’s Point and assumed the command. 
The divisions of the Army of Tennessee had 
also reached there, excepting the one com- 
manded by Gen. Logan, and excepting the 
troops occupying the posts in Tennessee. 

The attack on Vicksburg, from up the river, 
had demonstrated the strength of its defensive 
works on the north, and convinced Gen. Grant 
that they were too strong to be carried with- 
out a very heavy loss. The first step for him 
to accomplish, therefore, was the transporta- 
tion of his army below the city, in order to 
make an attack from the south. The passage 
by the river was too hazardous to be attempt- 
ed* The formidable batteries on the river 
front at Vicksburg were capable of destroy- 
ing all the transports. Work was therefore 
recommenced on the canal across the penin- 
sula, on the western side of the river, which 
had been located by Brig.-Gen. Williams at the 
first attempt to capture the city. This canal 
had been improperly located, its upper termi- 
nus being in an eddy, and the lower terminus 
being exposed to the enemy’s guns; neverthe- 
less it was thought that it would be completed 
sooner than a new one could be constructed. 
While this work was in progress, the river 
continued to rise rapidly, and great labor 
was required to keep the water out of the ca- 
nal, and also out of the camps of the laborers 
and soldiers. In addition, the rain was in- 
cessant, and the magnitude of the work was, 
from these causes, grealy increased. The earth 
taken out of the excavation was placed on the 
west side, and thus formed an embankment or 
levee, which it was supposed would prevent 
the water from flooding the country on that 
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side, and the ground on which nearly all of the 
army was encamped. As the canal cut the 
peninsula at right angles, the troops were en- 
camped west of it and behind this embank- 
ment, On the 8th of March, when the enter- 
prise promised success within a short time, the 
dam across the mouth of the canal gave way, 
owing to a rapid rise of the river and the great 
pressure of the water. When it broke there 
was a difference of eight feet between the bot- 
tom of the canal and the surface of the water 
in the river. The violence of the torrent as it 
rushed through swept away all the implements 
of labor, and the canal was full in a few min- 
utes. The embankment had not been com- 
pleted, and the water soon began to pour over. 
A spectator thug describes the scene: “Some 
regiments that were in exposed positions had 
to gather up tents and camp equipage in hot 
haste and confusion and ruf for the levee. 
Several companies on the lower side of the 
peninsula were cut off and had to be ferried to 
the main body of the army. The embankment 
‘of the Vicksburg and Shreveport railroad, 
which cut the peninsula longitudinally, pre- 
vented the water from flooding the northwest 
quarter. But that was considered insecure ; 
the troops were all ordered to move their quar- 
ters to the levee.” i 

Some delay was caused by the efforts to re- 
pair the damages, but it soon became manifest 
that, with the existing high stage of the water, 
some other plan would have to be adopted to 
get below Vicksburg with the transports. 

At the commencement of the work on the ca- 
nal, Gen. Grant, having more troops than could 
be employed at Young’s Point to advantage, 
caused a channel to be cut from the Mississippi 
into Lake Providence on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi, and another into Coldwater river by 
the way of the Yazoo Pass, on the east side of 
the Mississippi. From the former of these 
routes no great expectations were entertained 
by Gen. Grant. He thought possible, however, 
that a route might be opened there through 
which transports might pass into the Mississip- 
pi, and enable him to codperate with Gen. 
Banks below. By the Yazoo Pass he expected 
to get into the Yazoo by way ofthe Coldwater 
and Tallahatchie rivers, with some light gun- 
boats and a few troops, and destroy some Oon- 
federate transports in that stream and some 
gunboats on the stocks. With such views the 
work on these channels was commenced. 

While these operations were pushed forward, 
other measures for the annoyance of the enemy 
were also taken. A steamer called the “ City 
of Vicksburg” was daily noticed lying under 
the batteries of the city, and it was known that 
farther down the river there was a number of 
transports rendering great service to the Con- 
federate authorities by bringing supplies to 
their troops at Vicksburg and at Port Hudson, 
another strong position below. A movement 
was planned to destroy these means of trans- 
portation. Orders were therefore given to 


Col. Charles E. Ellet to prepare the ram steam- 


er Queen of the West for running down below. 


the batteries. This steamer was a wooden 
freight vessel, strengthened so as to carry a 
prow of iron. To protect her machinery from 
injury by the shot and shells of the batteries at 
Vicksburg, three hundred bales of cotton were 
placed about it, and her steering wheel was re- 
moved and placed behind the bulwarks of her 
bow. Her armament consisted of a large 80- 
pounder rifled Parrott on her main deck 
as a bow gun, one 20-pounder, and three 12- 
pounder brass howitzers on her gun deck. 

sides these she had fifty or sixty rifles, car-, 


bines, cutlasses, pistols, &c. Her crew consist-. 


ed of a first, second, and third master, two 
pilots, three engineers, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, and deck hands; also a squad of twenty- 
six soldiers. It was planned that she should 
start before daybreak on the morning of the 2d 
of February. At the appointed time the 
steamer was under way, but her steering ap- 
paratus in its new position controlled her 
movements so poorly that it was necessary to 
replace it in its original position. This was 
important, as the destruction of the City of 
Vicksburg would depend in part upon the ac- 
curacy of the blow of the Queen of the West. 
The detention which ensued prevented her 


from passing round the point of the peninsula 


into view from the Confederate batteries until 
sunrise, when she was instantly greeted by a 
shell that passed between her smoke chimneys 
and struck the water about three hundred 
yards behind her. After the sound of the first 
shot broke the stillness of the morning, the 
Confederate artillerists sprang to their pieces, 
and a hundred guns were fired with a won- 
derful celerity. Only three or four shots had 
struck her before she reached the front of the 
city. The first object now to be accomplished 
was the destruction of the steamer City of 
Vicksburg, which was made fast to the bank 
about the centre of the bend of the river, where 
the current ranveryrapidly. To strike an un- 
erring blow it was necessary for the Queen of 


‘the West to round to amid the storm of balls 


and shells, and move directly across the river 
against her victim. As she approached the 
steamboat and the city, the enemy, thinking 
that she had been disabled, and that her com- 
mander had concluded to surrender, raised en- 
thusiastic cheers, which ceased as the ram 
struck the steamer. The wide guards of the 
Vicksburg, overlapping the deck of the be a 
even to the barricade of cotton bales, receive 

the force of the blow and prevented the prow 
of the ram from reaching her hull. At the 
same time the current caught the stern of the 
Queen and swung her round side by side with 
the Vicksburg. This action of the current had 
been anticipated by Col. Ellet, and the star- 
board bow gun had been loaded with incendi- 
ary shells. It was now fired into the Vicks- 
burg. At the same time the shells from the 
batteries had set on fire the cotton on the 

. 
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Queen, and it was evident that to repeat the 
blow would involve the loss of the steamer. 
The effort was then made to turn her head out 
toward the stream, which, owing to the action 
of the wind and current, was, after some delay, 
accomplished. She then proceeded down the 
stream with all hands at work to extinguish 
the fire. Meantime the discharge from the 
batteries became quick and incessant, and she 
now received most of the dozen shots which 
hit her from the artillery and the sharpshoot- 
ers on the shore. No material injury, howev- 


‘er, was done, and she anchored below the out- 


let of the canal until one o’clock p. m., when she 
proceeded down the river. 

On this expedition, down the river, her of- 
ficers gaptured, below Natchez, and burned 
three small steamers, the Moro, Berwick Bay, 
and A, W. Baker; one of them was laden with 
pork, and another with molasses and sugar. She 
ran fifteen miles up the Red river, and returned 
on the fifth for a supply of coal. During the 
night a flatboat loaded with coal was cast loose 
in the stream, and passing the batteries safely, 
floated down to the steamer. 

On the night of the 10th of February, this 
steamer started*on another expedition down 
the Mississippi. . The first object of the ex- 

edition was to capture Confederate steamers. 
t was also proposed to run up the Big Black 
river, which empties into the Mississippi at 
Grand Gulf, to visit the Atchafalaya, and per- 
haps the Red river, and, if practicable, to pass 
the batteries at Port Hudson, and effect a junc- 
tion with the fleet below under Com. Farragut. 
A tender was provided for the Queen of the 
West in the steamer De Soto, a small ferry 
boat once running between De Soto, the ter- 
mination of the Vicksburg, Shreveport and 
Texas railroad, across to Vicksburg. The bat- 
teries at Warrenton, eight miles below, were 
passed without molestation. At Taylor’s Point, 
above Natchez, at the plantation once owned 
the late President Taylor, a short stop was 
made. It was found to be occupied by friendly 
owners.' Natchez was next passed, and on Wed- 
nesday evening the steamer reached the mouth 
of Old river, into which Red river runs. This 
was the channel of the Mississippi before the 
cut-off was formed. The Red river extends 
from the northern side of Old river, first north- 
westerly, and then nearly west, across the 
State of Louisiana, into Texas. At high water 
it is navigable to Paris, nine hundred and sixty 
miles from New Orleans. 

Passing the night at anchor at the mouth of 
Old river, on the next morning, the 12th, leay- 
ing the De Soto as a guard near the mouth of 
Old river, the Queen of the West entered the 
Atchafalaya, which flows north and empties 
into Red river just above its junction with 
Old river. A train of eleven army wagons 
Was captured about five miles up the river, and 
at Semmes’s port, ten miles farther up, seventy 
five barrels of beef and a mail with despatches 
was taken, but a Confederate steamer at that 
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place had escaped. Returning down the river 
near dark, the steamer was fired on at the 
point where the wagons had been captured, 
and the first master mortally wounded. A land- 
ing was not made, but the steamer returned to 
the anchorage of the previous night. On the 
next morning Col. Ellet, having been informed 
of the parties who fired on the boat, returned 
and destroyed the dwellings, mills, and negro 
quarters on six sugar plantations above the 
mouth of the Atchafalaya. During the after- 
noon the steamers entered the Red river, and 
moved up as far as the mouthof Black river, at, 
dark, where they anchored for the night. The 
Black river, formed by the junction of the 
Washita and Tensas rivers, flows south and 
empties into the Red river, a short distance 
above the mouth of the Atchafalaya. At day- 
light on the next morning they were under 
way up the river. About ten o’clock, the 
Era, No. 5, a steamer of one hundred tons, was 
discovered approaching. At the same time 
she discovered the Queen, and attempted to 
turn for the purpose of escaping, when a shot 
from the former demolished her wheelhouse, 
and her officers surrendered. Fourteen Texan 
soldiers and a number of citizens were found 
on board... The former were paroled and the 
latter dismissed, except a quartermaster, hay- 
ing $28,000 in Confederate fitnds, and two 
lieutenants. The boat was loaded with 4,500 
bushels of corn in the ear, destined for the 
Confederate forces at Little Rock. Nothing 
further of importance was discovered during 
the passage of the next twenty miles up the 
river. In fact the stream is so crooked in 
some parts, that a distance of two miles across 
the land would strike. a point to reach which a 
steamer would be obliged to go twenty miles. 
Thus information was easily sent of the ap- 
proach of hostile vessels. Some twenty miles 
farther up was located Fort Taylor, a post 
which was supposed to be manned by about one 
hundred and fifty men, with two or three guns. 
It was situated on the south bank of the river, 
just above a bend which its guns commanded, 
that was made by an abrupt turn of the river 
to the north. From. the point opposite this 
bend.a long bar projected, on which the water 
is shallow, and it is necessary to “hug” the 
south shore to avoid being driven on the bar by 
a strong eddy. 

The Era had been left with the three pris- 
oners under a guard about twenty miles below. 
It was about nightfall as the Queen approached 
the bend of the river, with the De Soto a con- 
siderable distance astern. The pilot of the 
captured Era had been forced to assist at the 
wheel, owing to the intricacies of the channel. 
Upon turning the point, the Queen struck up- 
on the bar and became fast aground in a posi- 
tion in which none of her guns were effective. 
The guns of the fort immediately opened upon 
her with fearful accuracy and rapidity. The 
shot and shell struck all about her. The lever 
of the engine was shot away, the escape pipe 
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broken, and the immediate roar of steam that 
enveloped the vessel showed that her steam 
chest had been penetrated. Every thought of 
saving the steamer was given up, and the exer- 

itions of all were made to save themselves. 

| Many threw bales of cotton overboard and float- 
ed on them down to the De Soto a mile below, 
among whom was Col. Ellet. The fort seeing 
there was no reply to their guns, and conceiy- 
ing from the rush of steam that something had 
happened, slackened their fire and sent boats 
to reconnoitre. By this force the remainder 
of the crew were captured, and the boat made 
@ prize. 

Meanwhile the De Soto approached as near 
the point as was safe, and picked up those who 
were floating, and sent a boat for the crew, 
which was almost captured by the enemy, who 
had already reached the Queen. Finding that 
soldiers were collecting on the shore, the De 
Soto was turned and slowly floated down the 
stream. Three miles below she ran aground 
and unshipped her rudder, and for the next fif- 
teen miles and during three hours she was un- 
manageable, and moved with the current. As 
she reached the Era at eleven o'clock, a second 
rudder was unshipped, and she became unman- 
ageable again, when Col. Ellet ordered her to 
be blown up. | 

It was about twelve o’clock at night before 
the Era was under way. It was known to 
Col. Ellet that the swift gunboat Webb was at 
Alexandria, about sixty miles up the river, and 
he was confident that pursuit would be made 
after him by her. All hands were set to work 
to throw overboard the corn with which the 
Era was laden, and amid fog, thunder, light- 
ning and rain, she worried her way out of the 
Red rivér into the Mississippi by morning. All 
that day, which was Sunday, with no fuel but 
some of the corn with which she had been 
laden, and cypress found on the banks too 
wet to make steam enough to give her head- 
way, the fleeing steamer attempted to get up 
the river. She had made scarcely forty miles 
in twenty-four hours. At Union Point she was 
run aground and detained three hours in get- 
ting off. After passing Ellis’s Oliffs, the black 
chimney of a passing steamer was discovered 
over the fog which enveloped her hull. The 
black smoke from her chimney showed that she 
burned coal, and that it was a Federal steamer. 
It was the Indianola, and all fear of the Webb 
was over. Scarcely was the Era well along- 
side of the Indianola and the fog had lifted a 
little, when the Webb hove in sight. A brief 
pursuit of her was made by the two boats, 
without success. The Era was then furnished 
with supplies, and sent up to Admiral Porter. 

The Indianola, which came so fortunately to 
the rescue of Col. Ellet, was one of the finest 
of the ironclad gunboats of the squadron: she 
was new, and was 174 feet long, 50 feet beam, 
10 feet from the top of her deck to the bottom 
of her keel, or 8 feet 4 inches in the clear. Her 
sides (of wood) for five feet down were thirty- 
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two inches thick, having bevelled sticks laid ~ 
outside the hull (proper), and all ofoak. Out- 
side of this was three-inch thick plate iron, 
Her clamps and keelsons were as heavy as the 
largest ships. Her deck was eight inches solid, 
with one-inch iron plate, all well-bolted. Her 
casemate stood at an incline of 264 degrees, 
and was covered with three-inch iron, as were 
also her ports. She had a heavy grating on 
top of the casemate that no shell could pene- 
trate, and every scuttle and hatch was equally 
well covered. She was ironed all round, ex- 
ee some temporary rooms on deck, and, be- 
sides the amount of wood and iron already 
stated, had coal bunkers seven feet thick along- 
side of her boilers, the entire machinery being 
in the hold. She had seven engines—two for 
working her side wheels, two for her propellers, 
two for her capstans, and one for supplying 
water and working the bilge and fire pumps. 
She had five large five-flued boilers, and made 
abundance of steam. Her forward casemate had 
two 11-inch Dahlgren guns, and her after case- 
mate two 9-inch. Her forward casemate was 
pierced for two guns in front, one on each side, 
and two aft, so that she could fire two guns 
forward, one on each side, and’four at an angle 
sideways and astern. She had also hose for 
throwing scalding water from the boilers, that 
would reach from stem to stern, and there was 
communication from the casemates to all parts 
of the vessel without the least exposure. The 
pilot house was also thoroughly ironclad, and 
instant communication could be had with the 
gunners and engineers, enabling the pilot to 
place the vessel in just such position as might 
be required fiz effective action. She left her 
anchorage at the mouth of the Yazoo, about 
ten o’clock on the night of February 18th, to 
run below the batteries at Vicksburg. The 
night was hazy and cloudy, and thus exceed- 
ingly dark. After passing entirely through the 
fleet, and reaching the vicinity of the upper 
end of the canal, she shut off steam entirely, 
and suffered the current to bear her along. Its 
rate was about four miles an hour. In perfect 
obscurity she rounded the point, and drifted 
fairly beneath the formidable batteries. The 
tide bore her down directly toward the levee 
of the city. Lights were everywhere numer- 
ous, and the voices of citizens and soldiers 
sounded as if they were close alongside. Still 
the black and noiseless mass drifted along, al- 
most rubbing the bank, yet undiscovered. The 
whole levee was patrolled by sentinels, and at 
one spot a camp fire was dimly burning. . As 
the drifting vessel approached this point, a 
soldier stooping down gathered some faggots 
and threw them into the fire. <A bright blaze 
flashed up for a moment, exposing everything 
within its sphere. The Indianola was seen by 
a soldier, who discharged his musket at her. 
At that discharge the soldiers everywhere along 
the bluff sprang to arms. <A battery near the 
centre of the city fired a gun, rockets were sent 
off, soldiers on the bank discharged their mus- 
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kets into the darkness, and indications of ex- 
citement were manifest everywhere. The boat 
had been discovered running the blockade, but 
no one knew where she was. Five minutes 

assed after the first gun was fired, and another 

ad not followed. At last it became necessary 
to start the wheels in order to get steerage way 
on the steamer. The noise of the steam drew 
forth a second and third gun, and a discharge 
_ of musketry, and again all was still. The boat 
drifted on a few moments in silence, when the 
steam was again let on, and she dashed down 
the river, regardless of any noise that might be 
made. Battery after battery now opened upon 
her until twenty shots were fired, and she had 
passed uninjured beyond their reach. The 
steamer was under the command of Lieut.- 
Com. Brown, and continued on down the river, 
until she met the Era as above stated. After 
pursuing the Webb, in vain, as far as the mouth 
of Red river, the Indianola proceeded up that 
stream in search of Confederate transports, and 
kept up a watch off the mouth of the Atcha- 
falaya river. Here her commander learned that 
the Queen of the West had been repaired and 
might soon be down. As the narrowness of 
the Red river made it difficult to mancuvre a 
long boat like the Indianola, while the Queen 
was much shorter, Commander Brown de- 
termined to return to the mouth of the Big 
Black river, and attempt to pass up.that stream, 
and reach if possible the bridge of the Vicks- 
burg and Jackson railroad. This had been one 
of the objects for which the steamers had run 
the blockade. The Big Black river empties 
into the Mississippi at Grand Gulf, forty miles 
below Vicksburg. It rises in the northern part 
of the State of Mississippi, and flows south- 
westerly, passing about fifteen miles east of 
Vicksburg. 

On Tuesday morning, Feb. 24th, the India- 
nola reached the mouth of the Big Black, and 
in the afternoon made preparations to move up 
the river, when two steamers were descried 
approaching. These proved to be the Con- 
federate gunboat Webb and the Queen of the 
West. The Webb was a powerful boat and one 
of the swiftest on the river. They immediately 
attacked the Indianola, and, chiefly by striking 
her with their rams, so shattered her as to en- 
danger her sinking, when she was-surrendered 
and immediately run ashore. 

A few days afterward a flatboat was fitted 
up by Admiral Porter to appear like a gun- 
boat, and set adrift in the river without a pilot 
or crew. As it passed the batteries at Vicks- 
burg, it was supposed to be a formidable ram, 
and they fired fiercely. It escaped uninjured 
however, and floated on down the river. Infor- 
mation of its approach was sent to the Queen 
of the West, lying under the batteries at War- 
renton, eight miles below Vicksburg, and she 
immediately fled down stream. The Indianola 
was undergoing repairs near where she was 
taken, and the authorities at Vicksburg, think- 
ing that she would be recaptured by the ram, 
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issued an order to burn her up. This order 
was sent down by a courier to the officer in 
charge of the boat. A few hours later, and 
another order was sent down countermanding 
the first, it having been ascertained that the 
monstrous craft was nothing else than a coal- 
boat. But before it reached the Indianola she 
had been blown to atoms: not even a gun was 
saved. 

Meanwhile, the work of cutting channels 
from the Mississippi to Providence Lake, on 
the west side, and to Moon Lake, on the east 
side, was progressing rapidly. 

Lake Providence is a few miles south of the 
boundary line between Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. It is situated in Carroll parish, Louisiana, 
about one mile west of the Wfississippi river, 
and about seventy-five miles above Vicksburg. 
It is about six miles in length. Two streams 
flow out of the lake to the south, Moon bayou 
and Tensas river. The former, after running 
about a hundred miles, unites with the latter. 
The two continue south, and unite with the 
Washita, and are called after the junction Black 
river, which empties into the Red river, as is 
stated on a preceding page. By cutting a chan- 
nel from the Mississippi to Lake Providence, 
Gen. Grant thought a communication might 
be had through that lake down the Tensas 
and Black into the Red river, and thence 
through the Atchafalaya, with Gen. Banks at 
New Orleans, This route avoided the batteries 
at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The canal to 
the lake was finished so as to let in the water 
on the 16th of March. The flood was so great as 
to inundate a large district.of country, some of 
which was fine land for growing cotton. Some 
boats passed into Lake Providence, but the un- 
certainty of the channel of the Tensas river, 
and the interest which was now excited by the 
Yazoo Pass expedition, together-with the un- 
important results to be anticipated by remov- 
ing a large force to.the Red river or below, 
caused a diversion from this route to others 
presenting more certain prospects of success 
against Vicksburg. 

Eight miles below Helena, in Arkansas, and 
on the opposite side of the river, is a little lake, 
known as Moon Lake. The passage from the 
Mississippi across the lake to the mouth of the 
Yazoo Pass is about eight miles; thence through 
the Pass proper to the Coldwater river, twelve 
miles. The Coldwater, a narrow stream, runs 
south, empties into the Tallahatchie, which con- 
tinues to flow south, and unites with the Yal- 
lobusha, forming the Yazoo river, which emp- 
ties into the Mississippi, a few miles above 
Vicksburg. By opening a wider channel from 
the Mississippi into Moon Lake, it was the 
opinion that the inner streams would be ren- 
dered more easily navigable, in consequence 


-of an increase of water, so that some smaller 


gunboats and a few troops could destroy the 
enemy’s transports in the Yazoo, and their 
gunboats which were building. In ordinary 
stages of water, steamboats could ascend the 
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Yazoo and Tallahatchie to the mouth of the 
Coldwater. The region of country through 
which these streams flow, especially the Yazoo, 
is very fertile, producing a large quantity of 
cotton, and furnishing considerable supplies to 
the rebel army at Vicksburg. 

The expedition consisted of two of the largest 
and heaviest ironclad gunboats, one ram, six 
light-draft gunboats, three barges laden with 
coal, three steam tenders, and fifteen or eigh- 
teen transports. The passage from the Mis- 
sissippi to the mouth of the Pass, after the im- 
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crooked passage it was necessary to resist the 
force of the current by the back revolution of _ 


the wheels of the boats, and by lines fastened © 
from tree to tree as they moved along. Three 
days were thus passed in making a distance of 
about twelve miles, and reaching the Oold- 
water. Smokestacks were swept away, and 


; 


much of the light upper works of several of the _ 


boats. The principal difficulty in the Pass arose 
from the activity of the enemy, who would close 
one end while the Federal force was opening 
the other. In this manner time was gained to 
prepare to resist the progress of the expedition 
by fortifying at the mouth of the Tallahatchie. 
On the 2d of April the expedition proceeded 
down the Coldwater. This stream was a little 
wider than the Pass, so that the branches of 
the trees seldom met over head, but its current 
was more sluggish, and its channel equally 
tortuous. Two mortar boats now joined the 
expedition, adding their force to the heavy guns 
on the other boats. As it advanced it was fur-. 
ther reénforced, until it consisted of eighteen. 
transports, five small gunboats, and two of a, 
large size, the Chillicothe and the De Kalb. 
The advance consisted of one division of Gen. 
McClernand’s corps, which had been stationed 
at Helena, under command of Brig.-Gen. L. F. 
Ross, and the 12th and 17th Missouri regiments 
from Gen. Sherman’s corps, as sharpshooters, 
on the gunboats. The mouth of the Coldwater © 
was reached with only some damage to the 


“= . light work, wheels, and rudders of the trans- 
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provement made upon it, was not attended with 
much difficulty. On the morning of the 25th 
of March it entered the mouth of the Pass. The 
tortuous stream was a hundred feet wide, and 
in some parts less. On its banks were cypress, 
sycamore, and gigantic cottonwood trees, whose 
branches formed a perfect arch over the stream. 
At the upper end the current rushed with great 
rapidity through the channel, and lower down 
were strips of bottom land, which were over- 
flowed, and gave to it greater width, and, con- 
sequently, less rapidity. In the narrow and 


ports. 

Proceeding down the Tallahatchie, the expe- 
dition arrived within ten miles of Greenwood on 
the 11th. Greenwood is a small village on the 
Yazoo river, just below the junction of the Tal- 
lahatchie with the Yallobusha, forming the Ya- 
zoo. Just below the position of the Federal trans- 
ibe: the Tallahatchie turns to the eastward, 

nding in the form of a horseshoe, and resumes 
its southerly course at a point nearly south of 
that where the transports were. The base of 
the peninsula formed by this bend, being the 
narrowest part, and nearly a mile across, was 
occupied by a Confederate fortification. It 
consisted of a single line of breastworks facing 
westerly, and composed of cotton bales and 
earth, and flanked on the right by a battery 
of three heavy guns fronting the river. Other 
field pieces were in position on the works. On 
the right flank of the line, a defence or raft of 
logs had been constructed, to serve as a block- 
ade of theriver. Directly in front of the breast- 
works was a deep slough, extending across the 
peninsula, and admirably serving the purpose 
of a ditch. The slough was close to the base 
of the works at the upper end, but gradually 
receded from them at the lower, where it was 
several hundred yards distant. Beyond the 
slough there was an almost impenetrable cane- 
brake, backed by an extensive forest. Below 
this fortification on the river, and in the are of 
the bend, the Yallobusha flows in from the 
northeast, and forms its junction with the Tal- 
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Jahatchie. The village of Greenwood is upon 
the Yazoo, four miles below. The object of the 
fortification at this location was not only to stop 
the fleet from passing below, but also to prevent 
its passing up the Yallobusha river, on which 
a number of the enemy’s steamers had sought 
refuge, and on the bank of which also was the 
important town of Granada. 


e Confederate force was estimated above — 


five thousand men, under the command of Gen. 
Tilghman, who surrendered Fort Henry, in 
Kentucky. On the morning of the 11th a re- 
connoissance was made by the gunboat Chilli- 
cothe, Lieut:-Commander Foster. The boat ap- 
proached within a short distance of the forti- 

cation, and fired several shots, and was hit 
four times in return by heavy shot from rifle 

ieces. At the same time detachments from the 

orty-sixth and Forty-seventh Indiana regi- 
ments were sent out to feel the Confederate 
position on the land side. A considerable body 
of the enemy’s skirmishers were encountered, 
who were driven across the slough and into the 
works, when the detachments were withdrawn. 
In the afternoon the Chillicothe was order- 
ed to engage the fortification. After she had 
fired seven rounds, a 64-pound shell from the 
enemy passed through a half-open port, strik- 
ing upon the muzzle of a gun, in which a shell 
had just been placed preparatory to cutting the 
fuse. Both shells exploded at once, by which 
three men were killed and eleven wounded. At 
this time orders were received to withdraw 
from the engagement. During the ensuing 
night a force was sent to throw up a battery 
facing the enemy’s works, west of the slough, 
and in the edge of the timber. A single 30- 
pound Parrott gun was mounted, and the work 
concealed by brush from the view of the enemy. 
Subsequently another gun was mounted. No 
attack was made on the 12th, in consequence 
of the absence of the mortar boats. After some 
delay, on the 18th, the engagement was com- 
menced about half past ten a. m. by the land bat- 
teries. The gunboats Chillicothe and De Kalb 
soon after approached and opened their fire. 
It now appeared that the fortification mounted 
a rifled 64-Parrott and three 24-Dahlgrens, and 
a small field battery. These guns were pro- 
tected by a parapet composed of seven tiers of 
cotton bales, covered on the outside with eight 
feet of earth. The contest was bravely main- 
tained for some time, when the fire of the en- 
emy was suspended, but no disposition to sur- 
render was shown. The gunboats and battery 
kept up the fire, but without any success in re- 
ducing the works. The CKillicothe was struck 
thirty-four times, but not severely injured. The 
DeKalb suffered more, in consequence of some 
shot penetrating her casemates, by which one 
man was killed and five wounded. 

The impracticable nature of the approach to 
the fort by foot soldiers on the west, in conse- 
quence of the overflow or slough, rendered it 
necessary that the gunboats should silence the 
guns of the enemy, and enable the transports 
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to run down and land troops immediately on 
the fort itself. But all attempts to silence the 
fort by the gunboats proved unsuccessful, and 
the guns of the battery were withdrawn, and 
the expedition put on the defensive. After a 
few days it began to retire. 

Meantime, Gen. Grant had been led to be- 
lieve, as the navigation proved better than 
was expected, that it was possible to make 
this the route for obtaining a foothold on high 
land above Haines’s Bluff, and had sent for- 
ward a division of Gen. McPherson’s corps, 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. J. F. Quimby, and 
had ordered some small-class steamers for 
transporting the army. The seventeenth corps, 
under Gen. McPherson, was also directed to be 
in readiness to move, and one division from 
the thirteenth and fifteenth corps each, was 
collected near the Pass. But. it soon became 
evident that a sufficient number of boats of the 
right class, could not be obtained for the trans- 
portation of more than one division. On the 
23d of March, therefore, orders were given to 
withdraw all the forces operating in that direc- 
tion, for the purpose of concentrating at Milli- 
ken’s Bend. 

At this time another expedition had started 
under Admiral Porter, for the purpose of reach- 
ing the Yazoo below Fort Pemberton and Green- 
wood, and above Haines’s Bluff. Such a move- 
ment, if successful, would leave Greenwood 
and Fort Pemberton to the rear of the Federal 
forces, and necessarily cause it to be abandoned. 
At the same time, about thirty Confederate 
steamers could be captured or destroyed. The 
route to be pursued by this expedition was 
up the Yazoo river to Cypress bayou, which 
enters that river at a point opposite the land- 
ing place of Gen. Sherman’s troops when at- 
tacking the bluffs in the rear of Vicksburg, 
thence into Steele’s bayou, and along that 
watercourse, and through Oypress Lake, to 
Little Black Fork, thence into Deer creek. 
Following this stream for some distance, the 
route branches off along Rolling Fork into the 
Big Sunflower river, which empties into the 
Yazoo above Haines’s Bluff. 

The expedition under Admiral Porter, con- 
sisted of the gunboats Pittsburg, Louisville, 
Mound City, Cincinnati, and Carondelet, with 
a number of small transports. Gen. Grant 
stated that the principal obstacles appeared to 
be the overhanging trees, and he sent forward 
a pioneer corps for their removal. Soon after, 
Admiral Porter sent back for a codperating mil- 
itary force, and Gen. Sherman was promptly 
sent with one division of his corps. The num- 
ber of steamers suitable for the navigation of 
these bayous being limited, most of the force was 
sent up the Mississippi to Eagle Bend, a point 
where the river runs within one mile of Steele’s 
bayou, thus avoiding an important part of the 
difficult navigation. The cause of the failure 
of this expedition is thus explained by Gen. 
Grant: 

“The expedition failed, probably, more from 
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want of knowledge as to what would be re- 
quired to open this route, than from any im- 
practicability in the navigation of the streams 
and bayous through which it was proposed to 
pass: the want of this knowledge led the expe- 
dition on until difficulties were encountered, 
and then it would become necessary to send 
back to Young’s Point for the means of remov- 
ing them. This gave the enemy time to move 
forces to effectually checkmate further prog- 
ress, and the expedition was withdrawn when 
within a few hundred yards of free and open 
navigation to the Yazoo.” 

In addition to these several routes, another 
was prospected by Capt. F. E. Prime, as Chief 
Engineer, and Col. G. G. Pride, through the 
bayous, which run from near Milliken’s Bend 
and New Carthage on the .south, through 
Roundaway bayou into the Tensas river. This 
route was found to be practicable, and work 
was commenced on it. ith the aid of three 
dredge boats, it proceeded rapidly, and one 
a steamer and a rumber of barges were 
taken through the channel thus opened. 
About the middle of April, however, the 
river commenced falling so rapidly as to ren- 
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der it impracticable to open this water com- 
munication between Milliken’s Bend and New 
Carthage. At the same time the roads be- 
tween them became dry and passable, and 
thus made the water communication unneces- 


os About this time, Admiral Farragut had sent 
to Admiral Porter for the assistance of iron- 
clads and rams, to operate against a fleet of 


small, but dangerous boats, cruising in the Red — 


_Tiver. 


The large vessel of Admiral Farragu 
the Hartford, near Warrenton, might be i 
less against two or three small rams. The 
rams Switzerland, under Col. Chas. R. Ellet, 
and Lancaster, under Lieut.-Col. John A. Ellet, 
were ordered to go down the river. Every 
precaution was taken to make the run of the 
batteries as quietly as possible, but it was 
about daylight on the 25th of March when 
they turned the point and came in sight of 
Vicksburg. They were discovered by the 
enemy, and the Lancaster was sunk before she 
had reached halfway. All of her crew es- 
caped but one man, who was drowned. The 
Switzerland was badly. cut up, but arrived 
below. 

The object of Gen. Grant now was to find 
a route by which he could place his army with 
its supplies below Vicksburg, so as to approach 


_it in the rear, where alone it was supposed to 


be weak and assailable, with the hope of suc- 
cess. As soon, therefore, as he had directed 
a water communication to be opened from a 
point on the Mississippi, near Milliken’s Bend, 
to New Carthage, he determined to occupy the 
latter place. It was the first point below 
Vicksburg that could be reached by land at the 
stage of water existing at that time, and the 
occupancy of which, while it secured a point 
on the Mississippi river, would also protect the 
main line of communication by water. Major- 
Gen. McOlernand, therefore, with the thir- 
teenth army corps, was, on the 29th of March, 
ordered to move to New Carthage. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth corps were to follow, 
moving no faster than supplies and ammuni- 
tion could be transported to them. The move- 
ment was necessarily slow, in consequence of 
the bad state of the roads. As the advance 
reached Smith’s Plantation, two miles from 
New Carthage, it was found that the levee of 
Bayou Vidal was broken in several places ; and 
in consequence of the overflow of water, New 
Carthage was made an island. All the boats 
in the different -bayous in the vicinity were 
collected, and others were built, but the 
transportation of the army was exceedingly 
tedious. Another route was thereforo found, 
by making a further march of twelve miles 
around Bayou Vidal, to a point called Perkins’s 
Plantation. The whole distance to be marched 
from Milliken’s Bend to reach water commu- 
nication below was thirty-five miles. Over 
this distance it was necessary to transport by 
wagons, with bad roads, the supplies of ord- 
nance stores and provisions with which to 
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commence the campaign on the opposite side 
ofthe river. ° . 
At the same time that the occupation of 
New Carthage was ordered, preparations were 
made for running transports and a gunboat 
fleet below the batteries of Vicksburg. The 
mboats selected were the Benton, Capt. 
er; Lafayette, Capt. Henry Walke; Price, 
Capt. Woodworth; Louisville, Capt. Owens ; 
Carondelet, Capt. McLeod Murphy ; Pittsburg, 
Capt. Wm. Hoel; Tuscumbia, Capt. Shirk, and 
Mound City. All of these boats except the 
Price were ironclad. Each had taken, for 
additional protection, baled cotton, hay, rail- 
' yoad iron, timber, chains, or whatever else 
might be suitable. The transports which were 
selected were the Forest Queen, Capt. Dan. 
Conway ; Henry Olay ; and Silver Wave, Capt. 
MeMillan. These boats took a quantity of 
supplies for the army, and bales of cotton and 
hay were, placed around the most important 
parts of their machinery. The night of tho 
16th of April was fixed for the expedition to 
start. Everything was in readiness before 
dark. The plan decided upon was that the 
ironclads should pass down in single file, with 
intervals between the boats of a few hundred 
yards, and that when in front of the batteries 
they should engage them with their broadside 
guns, and, under cover of the smoke, the trans- 
ports should endeavor to pass unseen. A spec- 
tator of the exciting scene has thus described 


it: 

“Lights twinkled busily from-the Vicksburg 
hillsides until about 10 o’clock, when they 
disappeared, and about the same moment song 
and laughter on our side were hushed, as a 
shapeless mass of what looked like a great frag- 
ment of darkness was discerned floating noise- 
lessly down the river. It was the Benton. It 
passed and disappeared in the night, and was 
succeeded by another bank of darkness, the La- 
fayette, with the Price lashed to her starboard 
side. And thus they continued, as if huge 
shadows detached themselves from the dark- 
ness above, floated across the vision, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness below. Ten of these 
noiseless shapes revealed themselves and dis- 
appeared. 

“Three quarters of an hour passed. People 
heard nothing save their own ‘suppressed 
breathings ; saw nothing save a long low bank 
of darkness, which, like a black fog, walled the 
view below, and joined the sky and river in the 
direction of Vicksburg. And all watched this 
gathering of darkness, for in it were thunders 
and lightnings and voleanoes, which at any 
instant might light up the night with fierce ir- 
ruptions. 

“So long a time passed without anything 
occurring that people began to believe the en- 
emy had determined, for some malevolent pur- 
pose, to allow the fleet to pass below without 
obstruction. However, this supposition was 
hardly broached ere it was contradicted most 
emphatically. At just a quarter before eleven, 
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two bright sharp lines of flame flashed through 
the darkness, at the extreme right of the Vicks- 
burg batteries; and, in an instant, the whole 
length of the bluffs was ablaze with fire. The 
fleet, which had rounded the Point, and now 
lay squarely before the city, at once responded 
by opening their ports, and pouring their full 
broadside of twenty-five heavy guns, charged 
with grape and shrapnel, directly against the 
city. 

‘** A great cloud of smoke rolled heavily over 
the gunboats, and in this the three transports 
entered and made their ‘best time’ down the 
river. The Forest Queen, which was in the ad- 
vance, received a shot in the hull and another 
through the steam drum, which disabled her 
instantly. The Henry Clay, that came next, was 
stopped, to prevent her running into the other, 
and at the same moment was struck by a she 
that set her cotton on fire, The crew, demor- 
alized by the stoppage and terrified by the fire, 
ran aimlessly around for a few moments, then 
launched the yawl, sprang into it, and pulled 
for the shore. The pilot, finding that no en- 
gineers obeyed the bells, stayed a short time un- 
til the fire began to seethe around him, when 
he seized a plank, jumped overboard, and was 
picked up by a gunboat. The Clay, in the 
mean time, became a great blazing mass, that 
floated down the river until it disappeared be- 
low Warrenton, Had she been manned by 
men of nerve, the fire would have been extin- 
guished and the boat carried through safely. 
The fact of her floating so far shows that her 
hull was uninjured. 

“The Forest Queen was taken in tow by a 
gunboat, and towed below without further 
damage. The Silver Wave did not receive a 
scratch. 4 

“The Vicksburg batteries were passed in 
about an hour and a quarter. Upon reaching 
Warrenton batteries, the gunboats took the in- 
itiative by pouring in their broadsides on the 
instant they reached position ; and so continu- 
ous and terrific was their fire that the enemy 
scarcely attempted a response.” 

No one on board either of the transports was 
injured, and Gen. Grant immediately ordered 
six more to be prepared in like manner for run- 
ning the batteries. Accordingly the Tigress, 
Anglo-Saxon, Cheeseman, Empire City, Hori- 


- zona, and Moderator left Milliken’s Bend on 


the night of the 22d of April, and five of them 
got by, but in a somewhat damaged condition. 
The Tigress received a shot in her hull below 
the water line, and sunk on the Louisiana shore, 
after passing the last of the batteries. In tow 
of these transports, twelve barges loaded with 
forage were sent, one half of which got through 
in a condition to be used. The transports in- 
jured in running the blockade were repaired 
by order of Admiral Porter, and in a very 
short time five of them were in running order, 
and the remainder in a condition to be used as 
barges in the movement of troops. - 

As the number of transports below Vicks- 
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burg was limited, Gen. Grant found it neces- 

sary to extend his line of movement by land to 

Hard Times in Louisiana. By the circuitous 

route it was necessary to take, the distance 

ba lange to seventy miles from Milliken’s 
en 

On the 29th of April, the thirteenth corps of 
the army had reached the Mississippi, and the 
seventeenth was well on the way. Gen. Grant 
then embarked so much of the thirteenth as 
could be got on board the transports and barges, 
and moved to the front of Grand Gulf. This 
was a strong position on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, below the mouth of the Big Black 
river. The plan was that the gunboats under 
Admiral Porter’s command should silence the 
fortifications, and under cover of the gunboats 
the troops should land and carry the place by 

' storm. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the attack 
was commenced by the gunboats, and contin- 
ued fiercely for more than five hours. The 
following is the despatch of Admiral Porter re- 
specting the attack: 

Fac 8ure Benton, BELOW GRAND GuLF, Miss., 
April 29th, 1862. ; 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy : 

I have the honor to inform you that, by an arrange- 
ment with General Grant, I attacked the batteries at 
Grand Gulf this morning, which were very formid- 
able. After a fight of five hours and thirty minutes, 
we silenced the lower batteries, but failed to silence 
the upper one, which was high, strongly built, had 
guns of very heavy caliber, and the vessels were un- 
pretnorle in the heavy current. It fired but feebly 
toward the last, and the vessels all laid by and enfilad- 
ed it, while I went up a short distance to communicate 
with General Grant, who concluded to land the troops 
and march over to a point two miles below Grand 
Gulf. I sent the Lafayette back to engage the upper 
battery, which she did, and drove the persons out of 
it, as it did not respond after a few fires. At 6 P.M. 
we attacked the batteries again, and, under cover of 
the fire, all the transports passed by in good condition. 
The Benton, Tuscumbia, and Pittsburg were much cut 
up, having twenty-four killed and fifty-six wounded; 
but they are all ready for service, 

We land the army in the morning on the other side, 
and march on Vicksburg. DAVID D. PORTER, 

Acting Rear-Admiral.. . 

Gen. Grant, who was a spectator of the 
scene, says: ‘* Many times it seemed to me that 
the gunboats were within pistol shot of the 
enemy’s batteries. It soon became evident that 
the guns of the enemy were too elevated and 
their fortifications too strong to be taken from 
the water side. The whole range of hills on 
that side were known to be lined with rifle 
pits. Besides, the field artillery could be moved 
to any position where it might be useful in case 
of an attempt at landing.” He therefore de- 
termined to ryn the enemy’s batteries again, 
and to turn his ‘position by effecting a landing 
at Rodney, or at Bruinsburg, between Grand 
Gulf and Rodney. Rodney is a small village 
on the east bank of the Mississippi, some miles 
below Grand Gulf. Bruinsburg is a small 
place between the two others. A reconnois- 
sance was made toa point opposite Bruinsburg, 
and information was Sbtained from a negro that 
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there was a good road from that place to Port 
Gibson. Gen. Grant determined to make the 
landing on the east side of the Mississippi, at 
Bruinsburg. Accordingly the troops were im- 
mediately ordered to land at Hard Times, and 
march across to the point below Grand Gulf, 
and at dark the gunboats again engaged the 
batteries, and all the transports were run by. 
They received but two or three shots during 
the passage, and these caused no injury. 

At daylight on the morning of the 30th, the 
work of ferrying the troops across the Missis- 
sippi was commenced both by the gunboats 
and the transports. The thirteenth corps, as 
soon as landed and supplied with three days’ 
rations, was started on the road to Port Gibson. 
The seventeenth corps followed as rapidly as 
it could be taken across the river. Port Gib- 
son was a flourishing village on Bayou Pierre, 
28 miles from its mouth, and about 65 miles 
southwest from Jackson, the capital of Missis- 
sippi. It was eonnected with Grand Gulf by 
a railroad. © 

About two o’clock on the next morning, May 
1st, the advance of the enemy was met eight 
miles from Bruinsburgh, on the road to Port 
Gibson. They were forced to fall back, but as 
it was dark, were not pursued far until day- 
light. Then Gen. McOlernand with his corps 
pressed forward within four miles of Port Gib- 
son. Here the road divided in opposite direc- 
tions. Both branches, however, led to Port 
Gibson. The enemy took a position on each 


branch, and thus divided the pursuing force. 


The nature of the ground was such that a 
very small force could easily retard the progress 
of a much larger one for several hours. The 
roads run on narrow, elevated ridges, with 
deep and impenetrable ravines on each side. 
The corps of Gen. McClernand was so divided 
that on the right were the divisions of Gens, 
Hovey, Oarr, and Smith, and on the left the di- 
vision of Gen. Osterhaus. The three former 
succeeded in driving the enemy from position 
to position steadily back toward Port Gibson. 
On the left, Gen. Osterhaus was unable to 
move the enemy until he was reénforced by a 
brigade of Gen. Logan’s division, which was 
the advance of Gen. McPherson’s corps. An- 
other brigade of the same division was sent to 
Gen. McClernand on the right, and the enemy 
were so badly repulsed there as to be able to 
make no further stand south of Bayou Pierre. 
Late in the afternoon, Gen. Osterhaus was suc- 
cessful in repulsing the enemy, whom he pur- 
sued toward Port Gibson, but night closing in 
and the enemy making the appearance of 
another stand, the troops slept upon their arms 
until daylight. On the morning of the 2d, it 
was found that the enemy had retreated across 
Bayou Pierre, on the Grand Gulf road, and a 
brigade of Gen. Logan’s division was sent to 
divert his attention whilst a floating bridge 
was thrown across the Bayou at Port Gibson. 
This bridge was completed, and Gen. McPher- 
son’s corps passed over and marched eight 
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miles to the north bank of Bayou Pierre, built 
a bridge over that’ stream, and the advance 
commenced passing over it at five o’clock on 
the following morning. On the 3d, the enemy 
were pursued to Hawkinson’s Ferry, with 
slight skirmishing all day, during which quite 
a number of prisoners, mostly stragglers, were 
taken. The following despatch from Gen. 
Grant was sent to Washington: 


Granp Gutir, May 7th. 


To Maor-General Halleck, General-in- Chief : 

We landed at Bruinsburg, April 30, moved immedi- 
ately on Port Gibson, met the enemy, 11,000 strong, 
four miles south of Port Gibson, at 2 o’clock a, M., on 
the 1st instant, and engaged him all day, entirely rout- 
ing him, with the loss of many killed and about 500 
prisoners, besides the wounded. The enemy retreated 
toward Vicksburg, destroying the bridges over the 
two forks of the Bayou Pierre. These were rebuilt, 
and the pursuit was continued until the present time. 
Besides the heavy artillery at this place, four field 
pieces were a peri and some stores, and the enemy 
was driven to destroy many more. The country is the 
most broken and difficult to operate in I ever saw. 
Our victory has been most complete, and the enemy is 
thoroughly demoralized. 

U.S. GRANT, 


Very respectfull 
tS oy ce Major-General Commanding. 


These movements of Gen. Grant had caused 
the evacuation of Grand Gulf, and Admiral 
Porter, upon making a movement to attack 
that position on the 3d, found that it had been 
abandoned. He then sent the following des- 
patch to the Navy Department: 


Frac Sup Benton, Granp Gutr, et 
May 3d, 1863. 
To the Hon. Gideon Welles, See’y of the Navy: 

Sir: I have the honor to report that I got under 
way this morning with the Lafayette, Carondelet, 
Mound City, and Pittsburg, and proceeded up to the 
forts at Grand Gulf, for the purpose of attacking them 
again if they had not been abandoned. 

The enemy had left before we got up, blowing up 
their ammunition, spiking their large guns and bury- 
ing or taking away their lighter ones. The armament 
consisted of thirteen guns in all. The works are of 
the most extensive kind, and would seem to defy the 
efforts of a much heavier fleet than the one which 
silenced them. 

The forts were literally torn to pieces by the ac- 
curacy of our fire. Col. Wade, the commandant of 
the batteries, was killed; also his chief of staff, 
Eleven men were killed that we know of, and our in- 
formant says many were wounded, and that no one 
was permitted to go inside the forts after the action, 
except those belonging there. 

e had a hard fight for these forts, and it is with 
shes pleasure that I report that the navy holds the 
oor to Vicksburg. Grand Gulf is the strongest place 
on the Mississippi. Had the enemy succeeded in fin- 
beg the ,fortifications, no fleet could have taken 
em. : 

I have been all over the works, and find them as fol- 
lows: One fort, on a point of rocks 75 feet high, cal- 
culated for six or seven guns, mounting two 7-inch 
rifled and one 8-inch, and one Parrott gun on wheels, 
which was carried off. On the left of this work is 
a triangular work, calculated to mount one heavy 


n. 

These works are connected with another fort by a 
covered way and double rifle pits extending a quarter 
of a mile, constructed with much labor, and showin 

eat skill on the part of the constructor. The thir 

ort commands the river in all directions. It mounted 
one splendid Blakely 100-pounder, one 8-inch and two 
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80-pounders. The latter were lying burst or broken 
on the ground. 

. The gunboats had so covered up everything that it 
was impossible at first to see what was there, with the 
exception of the guns that were dismounted or broken. 
Every gun that fell into our hands is in good condi- 
tion, and we found a large quantity of ammunition. 
These are by far the most extensively built works, with 
the ype a of those at Vicksburg, that I have seen 
yet, and I am happy to say that we hold them. 

Iam dismounting the guns, and getting on board 
the ammunition. 

Since making the above examination, new forts have 
been passed nearly finished. eney had no guns mount- 
ed, but were complete of the kind as regards position, 
and had*heavy field pieces in them. 

(Signed) DAVID D. PORTER, 

Acting Rear-Admiral, Com’g Mississippi Squadron. 

Gen. Grant now made the necessary arrange- 
ments for changing his base of supplies from 
Bruinsburg to Grand Gulf. From Milliken’s 
Bend to New Carthage a water communica- 
tion had been opened by the Roundaway ba- 
you, and troops occupied positions along the 
route from Milliken’s Bend to Dallas and thence 
to New Carthage. A strong body also occu- 
pied Richmond, situated in the angle formed 
by the junction of the Brashy with Roundaway 
bayou. ‘ea 

When the army moved from Milliken’s Bend, 
the fifteenth corps, undér Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sher-. 
man, remained to be the last to follow. Gen. 
Sherman had also been ordered to make a 
demonstration on Haines’s Bluff, in order to 
prevent heavy reénforcements leaving Vicks- 
burg to assist the Confederate forces at Grand 
Gulf. Gen. Sherman moved upon Haines’s 
Bluff, landing his forces on the south bank of 
the Yazoo, and the attack was made chiefly by 
the gunboats, on the 6th of May. ‘The iron- 
clads De Kalb and Choctaw, with other gun- 
boats, engaged the batteries for six hours, dur- 
ing which the Choctaw was struck fifty-four 
times. The enemy displayed a strong force, 
and anticipated a battle. On the 7th the ex- 
pedition returned, and the military part. pre- 
pared to join Gen. Grant. It was entirely 
successful in preventing reénforcements to the 
enemy at Port Gibson. 

It had been the purpose of Gen. Grant, up to 
the time of crossing the Mississippi, to collect all 
his forces at Grand Gulf, and to get on hand a 
good supply of provisions and ordnance stores, 
before moving against Vicksburg from the 
south. He had also determined, in the mean 
while, to detach an army corps to codperate 
with Gen. Banks on Port Hudson, and effect a 
junction of forces. But this plan was given 
up by him in consequence of learning that 
Gen. Banks could not return to Baton Rouge 
from his position west of the Mississippi before 
the 10th of May; and that by the reduction 
of Port Hudson he could not join Gen. Grant 
with more than 12,000 men. The delay also 
for the arrival of Gen. Banks at Baton 
Rouge, and then for the reduction of Port 
Hudson, would be so great that the addition 
of 12,000 men to his forces would not make 
him relatively so strong for the attack upon 
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Vicksburg, as if it was at that time 4 
made, Another reason for a change of bis first 
pans and in favor of a prompt movement on 

icksburg, was the information that troops 
were expected at Jackson from the Southern 
cities under command of Gen. Beauregard. 

Meanwhile the army was lying at Hawkin- 
son’s Ferry, waiting for wagons, supplies, and 
the arrival of Gen. Sherman’s corps. Hawkin- 
son’s was the lowest of three ferries over the 
Big Black below the railroad. Hall’s and Bald- 
win’s were the names of the others. It was 
on a new military road from Grand Gulf to 
Vicksburg. 

In order to facilitate Gen. Grant’s operations 
by destroying the enemy’s lines of communica- 
_ tion and preventing the early concentration of 


reénforcements, a cavalry raid of unusual bold- Lagr 


ness was made in the rear of Vicksburg. Ool. 
Benj. H. Grierson, commanding the first cay- 
alry brigade, had proposed a descent into the 
State of Mississippi, »without meeting the ap- 
proval of the commanding general until the 
ist of April, when hé was instructed to pre- 
pare for an expedition. The force was sta- 
tioned at Lagrange about fifty miles east of 
Memphis, and four miles west of the junction 
of the Mississippi and Charleston railroad. On 
the 17th, Col. Grierson was ordered to move his 
force, consisting of the 6th Illinois cavalry, Col. 
Loomis, 7th Illinois, Col. Edward Prince, and 
2d Iowa, Ool. Edward Hatch, out on the road 
to Ripley. Feints had previously been made 
from Lagrange, Memphis, and Corinth, in or- 
to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
real movement. Early on the next day, the 
18th, the force proceeded to Ripley : from that 
village, the 2d Iowa, advancing on the left flank 
of the column, took a southeasterly direction, 
and crossed the Tallahatchie about five miles 
northeast of New Albany. Meanwhile the 
main body proceeded directly south and crossed 
. the river two miles east of New Albany. At 
the same time a battalion of the 7th Illinois 


marched on the right flank and crossed the . 


river at New Albany. Skirmishing was kept 
up throughout the day by all the forces with 
detached bodies of the enemy, who were on 
both .sides of the river, but unable to impede 
the progress of Ool. Grierson. At night the 
6th and 7th encamped about four miles south 
of New Albany, and the 2d Iowa aWout four 
miles east of that place. About midnight an 
attack was made upon this regiment, which 
was promptly repulsed. On the morning of 
the 19th a detachment was ordered by Ool. 
Grierson to proceed eastward, another to move 
back to New Albany, and a third to march 
northwest toward King’s Bridge, where a Con- 
federate force under Maj. Chalmers was re- 
ported to be encamped. These movements 
were designed to lead the enemy to believe 
that the object of the expedition was to break 
up the different military organizations in that 
part of the country. This was successful. 
About nine o’clock the main body resumed its 


‘ 


march in a southerly direction, with the 2d 
Iowa on its left flank. The various detach- 
ments which had been sent out soon joined 
the main column, and the whole fdree pro- 
ceeded to Pontotoc. A small Confederate 
force was here encountered, and pursued 
through the town by the advance, and their 
entire camp equipage was captured, and also 
four hundred bushels of salt, which were de- 
stroyed at night, Col. Grierson encamped six 
miles south of Pontotoc, on the road leading 
ke oly the or Lall, of th 

arly the next morning, Major of the 
2d Ove are about one Pe dd and seventy- 
five of the least effective portion of the com- 
mand, one piece of artillery, and all the pris- 
oners, moved northward, on the return to 
ange. The object of Col. Grierson, in 
ordering this movement, was to relieve his 
command of incumbrances, and to lead the 
enemy to believe that the expedition had re- 
traced its steps. The march southward was 
then resumed, and the force encamped that 
night about ten miles beyond the town of 
Houston, 

On the next day, the 21st, Col. Hatch, of 
the 2d Iowa, was ordered to move his com- 
mand toward Columbus, and destroy as much 
of the Mobile and Ohio railroad as possible, to 
attack Columbus if the opposing force was not 
too strong, and march thence to Lagrange, 
taking such route as he might consider to be 
the most suitable. In this movement, Ool. 


-Hatch was quite successful. It entirely mis- 


led Gen. Chalmers, who was in pursuit of 
Col. Grierson, and gave the latter a start of 
two or three days. The main body now con- 
tinued its march to Starkville, and captured a 
mail, which was destroyed. At Dismal Swamp, 
four miles from Starkville, a halt was ordered, 
and a me of the command continued on five 
miles farther to one of the principal tanneries 
in the State, which was destroyed, with a large 
stock of boots, shoes, saddles, and leather, 

On the 22d, the command again united and 
marched twenty-seven miles, nearly to Louis- 
ville, Mississippi. The ea streams and marsh- 
es made the route very difficult and perilous, 
On the next morning the command reached 
Philadelphia; here a mail was captured and 
destroyed. About daylight, on the next morn- 
ing, Newton was reached, where two trains of 
cars, loaded with all kinds of quartermaster 
and commissary stores, ammunition, and shells, 
were captured, and their contents Westroyed. 
One bridge was destroyed about half a mile 
east of the place, and three heavy trestlework 
bridges ten miles farther up the railroad. On 
the 25th, Ool. Grierson reached Nichols’s Plan- 
tation, seven miles west of Montrose. A more 
southerly route was now pursued. At Raleigh 


a halt was ordered for the night, and a scout. 


sent to cut the telegraph wires on the railroad 
between Lake Station and Jackson. On arriv- 
ing within seven miles of the railroad, a regi- 
ment of Confederate cavalry was met, which had 


_ Os 
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left Brandon in search of Col. Grierson. They 
were on the direct road to his camp, and only 
fourteen miles distant. The scout succeeded in 
misleading the enemy, and returned safely to 
camp. -Col. Grierson immediately moved his 
command over Leaf river, and destroyed the 
bridge, thereby preventing the possibility of a 
surprise in the rear. The command then moved 
on to Westville, and crossed the Pearl river at 
a point ten miles distant from the latter place. 
Two battalions, which had been sent out in ad- 
vance, under Col. Prince, moved rapidly to the 
railroad station at Hazelhurst, and captured 
forty cars, loaded with shell ammunition, quar- 
termaster’s and commissary stores. 
When south of Starkville, Capt. Forbes, of 
Oo, B, 7th Illinois, was ordered to march to 
Macon, As he approached within a short dis- 
tance of that place, he found it occupied by a 
considerable force of the enemy. He then 
moved to Newton, and thence to Enterprise, 
one hundred miles east of the main body of Col. 
Grierson’s force. Here he sent a flag of truce 
to Col. Goodwin, commanding the Confederate 
force in the place, and demanded his surrender. 
Col. Goodwin requested one hour in which to 
determine his reply. But Capt. Forbes, finding 
the enemy to be stronger than he had supposed, 
‘and having accomplished his object in divert- 
ing their attention, before the expiration of the 
hour commenced a rapid movement to join 
Col. Grierson, then more than a day’s march 
distant. Taking a westward course, he soon 


struck the route of the main body at Pearl - 


river, and effected a junction. Near Galla- 
tin a 82-pound Parrott gun, destined for Port 
Gibson, was captured and spiked. Five miles 
east of Gallatin, a detachment was sent to 
the railroad at Bahala, which destroyed the 
track, several cars, water tanks, and a consider- 
able amount of other property, and cut the tele- 
graph wires. On the morning of the 28th, Brook- 
haven was entered by the advance so suddenly 
that two hundred of the enemy were surprised 
and made prisoners. A large number of mus- 
kets and five hundred tents, at a camp of in- 
struction, were destroyed. The main body, 
after leaving Gallatin, encountered a cavalry 
force under Col. Garland, when a skirmish en- 
sued, in which several of the enemy were killed 
and others taken prisoners. <A feint, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the enemy, was made toward 
Port Gibson, and another toward Natchez, 
when the main body marched to Brookhaven. 
On the 30th, Col. Grierson moved in a south- 
erly direction, and destroyed all the bridges be- 
tween. Brookhaven and Bogue Chito Station. 
At the latter place fifteen cars, partly loaded 
with army stores, were destroyed, together 
with the depot and other railroad build- 
ings. The force then marched to Summit, 
_ where twenty-five freight cars were destroyed. 
Thence Col. Grierson moved from the railroad 
to a point between Magnolia and Liberty, for 
the purpose of reaching the Clinton road. Find- 
ing a regiment of the enemy’s cavalry at Wall’s 


bridge, on the Tickfaw, a dash was made 
upon them, in which eight or ten were killed, 
several wounded, and the rest put to flight, 
The loss of Col. Grierson was one killed and five 
wounded. Moving then east of the Tickfaw a 
short distance, the march was continued directly 
southward, At Edwards’s bridge another regi- 
ment of the enemy’s cavalry was posted, pur- 
posely to dispute the passage. A battalion was 
sent to engage them, while the main body mov- 
ed on in the direction of Greensburg. Only a few 
brief skirmishes took place with this regiment. 

The march thus far had proved 2 constant sur- 
prise to the inhabitants, and as it was supposed 
that Col. Grierson would return to Lagrange, 
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arrangements had been made to cut off his re- 
treat. It was apparent now that his intention 
was not to return, but to march through the 
State. Preparations were therefore made at 
Osyka to stop his progress. It was well known 
that to advance any farther south it would be 
necessary for him t6 cross several bridges. 
Hence a regiment of Confederate cavalry was 
so posted as to flank his force, while a body of 
infantry was thrown in his front, to hold him 
in check until the cavalry could make an at- 
tack upon his flank and rear. Col..Grierson, 
understanding his danger, at once ordered a 
charge upon the infantry, and, with one dash, 
broke through their lines, and soon left them 
far in the rear. Fortunately he met with no 
loss, and continued his march south to Greens- 
burg, thence direct to Clinton. About ten miles 
above that town he crossed the Amite river. 
On the Big Sandy creek a camp of partisan 
rangers was found, which he attacked, and de- 
stroyed one” hundred and fifty tents, with the 
camp equipage and private baggage. Several 
horses were also captured. He then marched 
on the Greenville Spring road toward Baton 
Rouge. About ten miles from the latter place 
he suddenly came upon a force of cavalry, 
under Col. Stewart, and captured the entire 
body. About four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 1st of May he entered the city of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. In seventeen days the troops 
had marched over eight hundred miles through 
the heart of the State of we yea A large 
number of the enemy were killed and wound- 
ed, and it was estimated that over four millions 
of property were destroyed. On two important 
ieleoads communications were cut off with 
strong positions of the enemy. Over a thou- 
sand prisoners and niore than twelve hundred 
horses were captured, and great excitement 
was created throughout the State. 

Meantime, as the army of Gen. Grant lay at 
Hawkinson’s Ferry, waiting for supplies and the 
arrival of Gen. Sherman’s corps, demonstrations 
were made to induce the enemy to think that 
route and the one by Hall’s Ferry, next above 
on the Big Black river, were objects of much 
solicitude to Gen. Grant. Reconnoissances were 
made on the west side of the Big Black river, 
extending within six miles of Warrenton, 

On the 7th of May an advance was ordered. 
Gen. McPherson’s corps were required to keep 
the road nearest Black river to Rocky Springs. 
Gen. McClernand’s corps moved on the ridge 
road running from Willow Springs, and Gen. 
Sherman followed, with his corps divided on 
the two roads. Al] the ferries were closely 
guarded until the troops were well advanced. 
It was the intention of Gen. Grant here to hug 
the Big Black river as closely as possible with 
Gen. McOlernand’s and Gen. Sherman’s corps, 
and thus get them to the Jackson and Vicks- 
burg railroad, at some point between Edwards’s 
Station and Bolton. Gen. McPherson was or- 
dered to move by way of Utica to Raymond, 
and from thence into Jackson, destroying the 


railroads, telegraph, palin stores, &c., and then 
push west to rejoin the main force. Gen. Sher- 
man moved forward on the Edwards’s Station 
road, crossing Fourteen Mile creek at Dillon’s 
Plantation. Gen. McOlernand moved. across 
the same creek farther west, sending one di- 
vision of his corps by the Baldwin’s Ferry road 
as far as the river. At the crossing of Fourteen 
Mile creek, both Gens. McOlernand and Sher- 
man had considerable skirmishing with the 
enemy to get possession of the crossing. On the 
evening of that day, May 11th, Gen. Grant sent 
the following despatch to Maj.-Gen. Halleck, 
at Washington : 

My force will be this evening as far advanced along 
Fourteen Mile creek, the left near Black river, and ex- 
tending in a line nearly east and west, as they can 
without beng on a general engagement. I shall 
communicate with Grand Gulf no more, except it be- 
comes necessary to send a train with a heavy escort. 
You may not hear from me again for several weeks. 

That night Gen. McClernand’s corps was 
near Black river. Gen. Sherman, in the cen- 
tre of the line, was at and beyond Auburn ; and 
Gen. McPherson, about eight miles to the right, 
with his corps, had advanced a few miles north 
of Utica. Corn, salt meat, and live stock were 
found abundant, 

On the next morning, Tuesday, May 12th, 
Gen. McClernand’s advance drove in the en- 
emy’s pickets, and brisk skirmishing ensued for 
an hour or two, with little loss on either side. 
By noon the enemy had disappeared from his 
front. Gen. Sherman early set a division in 


motion, which came upon the enemy at the 


crossing of Fourteen Mile creek. The cavalry 
advance was fired upon from the thick woods 
that skirt the stream, and was unable, owing 
to the nature of the ground, to make a charge 


or clear the enemy from their position. A bat- ~ 


tery was brought forward, supported by two 
regiments, and skirmishers thrown out, who 
drove the enemy slowly until a brigade was 
thrown upon their right and left flanks, when 
they withdrew toward Raymond. The prin- 
cipal resistance to the line of march was, how- 
ever, in front of Gen. McPherson. At ten 
o’clock his advance, under Gen. Logan, came 
upon a Confederate force, estimated at ten 
thousand, but which proved to be two brigades 
under Gens. Gregg and Walker, posted on Fon- 
dreu’s creek, about two miles south of Ray- 
mond. Brisk skirmishing began at once, which 
soon brought on a general engagement. The 
enemy was almost wholly concealed at first b 
the woods bordering the stream, behind whic 
their forces were posted. Their artillery was 
on an eminence, which commanded the Fed- 
eral approach. The battle continued for three 
hours, when the enemy, after heavy loss in kill- 
ed, wounded, and missing, withdrew in two col- 
umns, the principal one taking the road to Jack- 
son. Gen. McPherson immediately occupied 
Raymond. 


Gen. Grant was at this time with Gen. Sher- ; 


man’s corps, and had ordered that corps and also 
Gen. McOlernand’s to move toward the rail- 
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road from Vicksburg to Jackson by parallel roads, 
the latter in the direction of Edwards’s Station, 
and the former to a point on the railroad be- 
' tween Edwards’s Station and Bolton. But he 
afterward ordered these two corps to march to 
Raymond, in consequence of being informed 
that the enemy had retreated to Jackson after 
the defeat near Raymond, and also that reén- 
forcements were daily arriving at Jackson, and 
that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was hourly ex- 
pected there to take the command in person. 
He says: ‘“‘I therefore determined to make 
sure of that place, and leave no enemy in my 
rear.” 

On the next day, the 13th, Gen. McPherson 
moved to Clinton, and destroyed the railroads 
and telegraph, and captured some important 
despatches from Gen. Pemberton to Gen. Gregg, 
who had command on the previous day in the 
battle of Raymond. Gen. Sherman moved to a 
parallel position on the Mississippi Springs and 
Jackson road, and Gen. McClernand moved to 
a point near Raymond. 

On the 14th, Gen. McPherson and Gen. 
Sherman each advanced from his respective 
position toward Jackson. The rain had fallen 
in torrents during the night before, and it con- 
tinued to fall until about noon, thus making 
the roads at first slippery, and then miry. 
Nevertheless, the troops marched in excellent 
order and spirits about fourteen miles, when 
they came upon theenemy. The main body of 
their force in Jackson had marched out on the 
Clinton road, and encountered Gen. McPher- 
son about two and a half miles from the city. 
A small force of artillery and infantry also took 
a strong position in front of Gen. Sherman, 
about the same distance out from Jackson. 

On the march of Gen. McPherson from Clin- 
ton toward Jackson, Gen. Orocker’s division 
held the advance. All was quiet until he reach- 
ed a hill overlooking a broad open field, through 


the centre of which, and over the crest of the ° 


hill beyond, the road to Jackson passed. On the 
left of this latter hill the enemy had posted his 
artillery, and along the crest his line of battle. 
As the Federal force came within range, the 
artillery of the enemy opened fire. The bat- 
tery of the First Missouri was moved to the left 
of a cotton gin in the open field, and returned 
the fire for nearly an hour, when the guns of 
the enemy were withdrawn. Meantime, Gen. 
Crocker had thrown out two brigades to the 
right and left of his battery, supported by an- 
other brigade at a proper distance, and had also 
pushed forward a strong line of skirmishers, 
and posted them in a ravine in front, which 
protected them from the fire of the enemy. Af- 
ter a little delay they were again advanced out 
of cover, and a desultory fire ensued between 
the opposite lines of skirmishers, in which the 
enemy, owing to the nature of the ground, had 
the advantage. At length Gen. Crocker, seeing 
the necessity of driving the rebels from the 


crest of the hill, ordered a charge along the 


line, the execution of which has been thus 
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described: “‘ With colors flying, and with a 
step as measured and unbroken as if on dress 
parade, the movement was executed. Slowly 
they advanced, crossed the narrow ravine, and, 
with fixed bayonets, reached the crest of the hill 
in easy range of the rebel line. Here they re- 
ceived a tremendous volley, which caused pain- 
ful gaps in their ranks. They held their fire un- 
til they were within a distance of thirty paces, 
when they delivered the returning volley with 
fearful effect, and, without waiting to reload 
their muskets, with a terrific yell, they rushed 
upon the staggered foe. Over the fences, through 
the brushwood, into the inclosure, they worked 
their way, slaughtering on the right and left 
without mercy. The enemy, astonished at their 
impetuosity, wavered and fell back, rallied 
again, and finally broke in wild confusion.” 
They finally retreated north, but without fur- 
ther damage. 

When Gen. Sherman encountered the en- 
emy, he soon discovered the weakness of the 
latter by sending a reconnoitering party to his 
right, which had the effect of causing them to 
retreat from that part of their line. <A few 
of the artillerists, however, remained in their 
places, firing upon Gen. Sherman’s troops until 
the last moment, evidently having been in- 
structed to do so with the expectation of being 
captured in the end. ¢ 

At this time Gen. McOlernand occupied Clin- 
ton with one division, Mississippi Springs with 
another, Raymond with a third, and his fourth 
division and Gen. Blair’s division of Gen. Sher- 
man’s corps were with a wagon train, still in 
the rear near Auburn. At the same time Gen. 
McArthur, with one brigade of his division of 
Gen. McPherson’s corps, was moving toward 
Raymond on the Utica road. It was not the 
intention of Gen. Grant to move these forces 
any nearer Jackson, but to have them in a po- 
sition where they could be in supporting dis- 
tance if the resistance at Jackson should prove 
more obstinate than there seemed any reason 
to expect. 

On the retreat of the enemy, Gen. McPher- 
son followed directly into the city of Jackson. 
A fine battery of six pieces was found, and 
around the Deaf and Dumb Institute, which 
was used as a hospital, tents enough were 
seized to encamp an entire division. The com- 
missary and quartermaster’s stores were in 
flames. The Governor and State Treasurer had 
withdrawn, taking the State funds and papers. 
All citizens officially connected with State or 
Confederate Governments had also left. Many 
soldiers remained, besides a large number in 
the hospital. 

At night, Gen. Grant, who with Gen. Sher- 


‘man’s corps had arrived at Jackson, was in- 


formed that Gen. Johnston, as soon as he had 
satisfied himself that Jackson was to be at- 
tacked, had ordered Gen. Pemberton peremp- 
torily to march out from Vicksburg and attack 
the Federal rear. Availing himself of this 
information, he immediately issued orders to 
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Gen. McOlernand, and to Gen. Blair of Sher- 
man’s corps, to face their troops toward Bol- 
ton, with a view to reaching Edwards’s Station 
by marching on different roads, which con- 
verged near Bolton. Gen. McPherson was 
ordered to retrace his steps on the Clinton 
road, early on the morning of the 15th. Gen. 
Sherman ‘was left in Jackson to destroy the 
railroads, bridges, factories, workshops, arse- 
nals, and everything valuable for the support 
of the enemy. On the afternoon of the 15th, 
Gen. Grant proceeded as far west as Clinton, 
through which place Gen. McPherson’s corps 
had passed to within supporting distance of 
Gen. Hovey’s division of Gen. McClernand’s 
corps, which had moved that day on the same 
road to within one and a half mile of Bolton. 
The country from Jackson to Bolton is rugged 
and broken, with a succession of hills and val- 
leys, precipitous steeps and deep ravines, over 
and through which the road passes. Gen. 
Grant, on reaching Clinton, about five o’clock 
p. M., ordered Gen. McClernand to move his 
command early the next morning toward Ed- 
wards’s Station, marching so as to feel the 
enemy, if he encountered him, but not to 
bring on a general engagement unless he was 
confident he was able to defeat him. Gen. Blair 
aed ordered to move with Gen. McCler- 


Early the next morning, two persons em- 
ployed on the Jackson and Vicksburg railroad, 
who had passed through the army of Gen. 
Pemberton on the night before, were brought 
to the headquarters of Gen. Grant. They 
stated that the force of Gen. Pemberton con- 
sisted of about eighty regiments, with ten bat- 
teries of artillery, and that the whole force 
was estimated at near twenty-five thousand 
men. They also described the positions taken 
by the enemy, and his intention to attack the 
Federal rear. Gen. Grant had determined to 
leave one division of Gen. Sherman’s corps 
one day longer in Jackson, but after this infor- 
mation he resolved to bring his entire com- 
mand up at once, and accordingly sent orders 
to him to move with all possible speed until he 
came up with the main force at Bolton. A 
despatch was sent to Gen. Blair at the same 
time, to push forward his division in the direc- 
tion of Edwards’s Station with all possible des- 
patch. Gen. McOlernand was also ordered to 
establish communication between Gen. Blair 
and Gen..Osterhaus of his corps, and to keep 
it up, moving the former to the support of the 
latter. Gen. McPherson was also ordered for- 
ward at 5.45 a. m., to join Gen. McClernand. 
The information received was communicated 
to Gen. McClernand, with instructions as to the 
disposition of his forces. 

Early on the morning of the 16th, Gen. 
Grant left Clinton for the advance, and on ar- 
riving at the point where the road from Ray- 
mond to Bolton crosses the Jackson and Vicks- 
burg railroad, he found Gen. McPherson’s 
advance and his pioneer corps engaged in 
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rebuilding a bridge on the latter road, that 
had .been destroyed by the cavalry of Gen. 
Osterhaus’s division, which had gone into Bol- 
ton the night before. On reaching the front, 
Gen. Grant found Gen. Hovey’s division of the 
thirteenth corps at a halt, with his skirmishers 
and the enemy’s pickets near each other. Gen. 
Hovey was bringing his troops into line, ready 
for battle, and could have brought on an engage- 
ment at any moment. The enemy had taken 
up a very strong position on a narrow ridge. 
His left rested on a height where the road 
made a sharp turn to the left, as it approached 
Vicksburg. The top of the ridge and the 
precipitous hillside to the left of the road were 
covered by a dense forest and undergrowth. 
To the right of the road the woods extended a 
short distance down the hill, and then were 
cultivated fields on a gentle slope spreading 
into an extensive valley. Gen. Hovey’s division 
was disposed for the attack on the road and 
into the wooded ravine and hillside, while 
Gen. McPherson’s force, excepting Gen. Ran- 
som’s brigade, which arrived after the battle, 
were thrown to the right of the road, which 
was properly the enemy’s rear. Still Gen. 
Grant would not allow an attack to be com- 
menced by his troops until he could hear from 
Gen. McClernand, who was advancing with four, 
divisions, two of which were on a road inter- 
secting the Jackson road about one mile from 
the position occupied by the above-mentioned 
troops, and about the centre of the enemy’s 
line; the other two divisions were on a road 
still farther north, and nearly the same distance 
off. Learning that Gen, McOlernand was dis- 
tant two and a half miles, Gen. Grant sent or- 
ders to him to push forward with all rapidity. 
Meanwhile the continued firing between Gen. 
Hovey’s skirmishers and the enemy grew into 
a battle by eleven o’clock, At first this divis- 
ion bore the brunt of the conflict, but finding 
the enemy too strong for them, one brigade 
and then another of Gen. Crocker’s division 
of Gen. McPherson’s corps was ordered to re- 
enforce them. Meanwhile Gen. Logan’s division 
of McPherson’s corps was working upon the 
enemy’s left and rear, which weakened exceed- 
ingly their attack in front. Here their force 
outnumbered the Federal force. Gen. McCler- 
nand was, however, expected momentarily 
upon the field. But he did not arrive until 
the enemy had been driven from the field after 
a terrible contest of hours, in which he met 
with a heavy loss in killed, wounded, pris- 
oners, and artillery. It appeared afterward 
that the road to Vicksburg, after following the 
ridge in a southerly direction about one mile, 
intersecting one of the roads to Raymond, 
turned almost to the west, down the hill and 
across the valley in which Gen. Logan was op- 
erating on the rear of the enemy. One brig- 
ade of his division had, unconscious of this 
fact, penetrated nearly to this road, and com- 
pelled the enemy to retreat to ayoid capture. 
As it was, much of his artillery and Gen. Lor- 
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ing’s division of his army were cut off, besides 
the prisoners captured. 

On the request of Gen. Hovey for more re- 
enforcements, just before the rout of the enemy 
commenced, Gen. Grant ordered Gen. McPher- 
son to move what troops he could by a left 
flank to the enemy’s front. Proceeding to the 
front, and expecting every moment to see the 
enemy, Gen. Grant found, on reaching what 
had been his line, that he was retreating. 
Upon arriving at the Raymond road, Gen. 
Grant perceived a column of troops on the 
left and on the next ridge, which proved to be 
Gen. Carr’s division of Gen. McClernand’s 
corps. ‘To the left, Gen. Osterhaus’s division of 
the same corps soon after appeared with his 
skirmishers well advanced. Gen. Carr was or- 
dered to pursue the enemy with all speed to 
Black river, and to cross it if he could, and 
Gen. Osterhaus was ordered to follow. The 
pursuit continued until after dark, and a train 
of cars loaded with commissary and ordnance 
stores and other property was captured. Gen. 
Grant states that “the delay in the advance 
of the troops immediately with Gen. McOler- 
nand was caused, no doubt, by the enemy pre- 
senting a front of artillery and infantry, where 
it was impossible, from the nature of the ground 
and the density of the forest, to discover his 
numbers. As it was, the battle of Champion’s 
Hill, or Baker’s Creek, was fought mainly by 
Gen. Hovey’sedivision of McOlernand’s corps, 
and Gens. Logan’s and Quimby’s divisions (the 
latter commanded by Brigadier-General M. M. 
Crocker) of McPherson’s corps.” 

Orders were now sent back to Gen. Sherman 
to turn his corps toward Bridgeport, and Gen. 
Blair was expected to join him at that place. 
Bridgeport was on the Black river, and some 
miles north of the railroad. By crossing the 
river at that point, Gen. Sherman would be 
on the flank of the enemy, if they made a 
stand at the railroad crossing of the river. 

At daylight on the next morning, the 17th 
the pursuit was renewed, with the corps of 
Gen. McOlernand in the advance. The enemy 
was found strongly posted on both sides of the 
Black river, at a point where the bluffs on the 
west side extended tothe water’s edge, but the 
east side was an open cultivated bottom of 
nearly one mile in width, and surrounded by 
a bayou of stagnant water from two to three 
feet in depth and from ten to twenty feet in 
width, extending from the river above the rail- 
road to the river below. Along the inside line 
of this bayou the enemy had constructed rifle- 
pits, with the bayou serving as a ditch on the 
outside and immediately in front of them. 
The division of Gen. Oarr occupied the right 
in investing this position, and the brigade of 
Gen. Lawler occupied the right of the divi- 
sion. After a few hours’ skirmishing, Gen. 
Lawler discovered that by moving a portion of 
his brigade under cover of the river bank, he 
could get a position from which the enemy 
could be successfully assaulted. He accord- 
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ingly ordered a charge. Notwithstanding the 
level ground over which a portion of his troops 
had to pass without cover, and the great obsta- 
cle of the ditch in front of the enemy’s works, 
the charge was gallantly and successfully made, 
and in a few minutes the entire garrison with 
seventeen pieces of artillery were the trophies 
of this brilliant movement. The enemy on the 
west bank of the river immediately set fire to 
the railroad bridge and retreated, thereby cut- 
ting off all chance of escape for any portion of 
his forces remaining on the east bank. 

By this time, Gen. Sherman had reached 
Bridgeport on the Black river above. The 
only pontoon train was with him. By the 
morning of the 18th, he had crossed the river 
and was ready to march on Vicksburg. Gens. 
McClernand and McPherson caused floating 
bridges to be constructed during the night, 
and were ready to cross their troops by eight 
o’clock on the next morning. 

Early that morning, Gen. Sherman com- 
menced his march by the Bridgeport and Vicks- 
burg road, and, when within three and a half 
miles of Vicksburg, he turned to the right to 
get. possession of Walnut Hills and the Yazoo 
river. This was successfully accomplished be 
fore night. Gen. McPherson crossed the Black 
river above the road to Jackson, and came into 
the same road with Gen. Sherman, but in his 
rear. His advance arrived after nightfall at 
the point where Gen. Sherman turned to the 
right. Gen. McClernand moved by the Jack- 
son and Vicksburg road to Mount Albans, in 
the rear of Vicksburg, and there turned to the 
left to get into the Baldwin’s Ferry road. By 
this disposition the three army corps covered 
all the ground their strength would admit of, 
and by the morning of the 19th the investment 
of Vicksburg was made as complete as could be 
by the forces under the command of Gen. Grant. 

In the march from Bruinsburg to Vicksburg, 
only five days’ rations were issued, and three 
of these were taken in haversacks at the start, 
and soon exhausted. It was a period of twenty 
days before supplies could be obtained from 
Government stores, during which all other 
subsistence was obtained from the country 
through which the army passed. It was abun- 
dantly supplied with corn, bacon, beef, and 
mutton. The march was commenced without 
wagons except such as could be picked up. 
Communications were at once opened with the 
fleet above Vicksburg, and Gen. Grant’s base 
for supplies was changed from Grand Gulf to 
the Yazoo. The movements by which this was 
effected are thus described in a despatch from 
Rear-Admiral Porter to the Secretary of the 
Navy: 

Frac Sure Brack Hawk, 
Harnes’s Buurr, Yazoo Rrver, May 20th, 


To Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 

On the morning ofthe 16th I came over to the Yazoo 
to be ready to codperate with Gen. Grant, leaving two 
of the ironclads at Red River, one at Grand Gulf, one at 
bingy three at Warrenton, and two in the Yazoo, 
which left me a small force. ‘Still I disposed of them 
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to the best advantage. On the 18th, at meridian, fir- 
ing was heard in the rear of Vicksburg, which assured 
me that Gen. Grant was Nasties the city. The 
cannonading was kept up furiously for some time, 
when, by the aid of glasses, I discovered a company 
of artillery advancing, taking position, and driving 
the rebels before them. I immediately saw that Gen. 
Sherman’s division had come on to the left of Snyder’s 
Bluff, and that the rebels at that place had been cut 
off from joining the forces in the city. 

I despatched the DeKalb, Lieut.-Commander Wal- 
ker, the Choctaw, Lieut.-Commander Ramsay, the 
Romeo, and Forest Rose, all under command of Lieut.- 
Commander Breese, up the Yazoo, to open commu- 
nication in that way with Gens. Grant and Sherman. 
This I succeeded in doing, and in three hours received 
letters from Gens. Grant, Sherman, and Steele, inform- 
ing me of this vast success, and asking me to send up 
Perens, which was at once done. In the mean time, 

ieutenant-Commander Walker in the DeKalb pushed 
on to Haires’s Bluff, which the enemy had commenced 
evacuating the day before, and a party remained be- 
hind in the hopes of mange, foes or taking away a lange 
amount of ammunition on hand. When they saw the 

unboats they ran out and left everything in good or- 

er, guns, forts, tents, and equipage of all kinds, which 
fell into our hands. 

As soon as the capture of Haines’s Bluff and the four- 
teen forts was reported to me, I shoved up the gun- 
boats from below to fire on the hill batteries, which 
. fire was kept up for two or three hours. At midnight 
they moved up to the town and opened on it for about 
an hour, and continued at intervals during the night 
to annoy the garrison. On the 19th I placed six mor- 
tars in position, with orders to fire night and day as 
Bey as they could. 

he works at Haines’s Bluff are Ne formidable. 
There are fourteen of the heaviest kind of mounted 
eight and ten inch and seven and a half inch rifle 
uns, with ammunition enough to last a long siege. 

s the gun carriages might again fall into the hands 
of the enemy, I had them burned, blew up the mag- 
azine, and destroyed the works generally. I also 
burned up the encampments, which were pomp 
and remarkably well constructed, looking as thou 
the rebels intended to stay some time. Their works 
and encampments covered many acres of ground, and 
the fortifications and rifle pits proper of Haines’s Bluff 
extend about a mile and a quarter. Such a network 
of forts I never saw. 

As soon as I got through with the destruction of the 
magazines and other works, I started Lieut.-Com. 
Walker up the Yazoo river with sufficient force to de- 
stroy all the enemy’s Bre erty in that direction, with 
orders to return with Geepatot, and only to proceed 
as far as Yazoo City, where the rebels have a navy 
yard and storehouses, : 

In the mean time Gen, Grant has closely invested 
Vicksburg, and has possession of the best command- 
ing points. In a very short time a general assault 
will take pice, when I hope to announce that Vicks- 
burg has fallen after a series of the most brilliant suc- 
cesses that ever attended an army. } 

There has never been a case during the war where 
the rebels have been so successfully beaten at all points, 
and the patience and endurance shown by our arm 
and navy for so many months is about being rewarded. 
It is a mére question of a few hours, and then, with 
the exception of Port Hudson, which will follow Vicks- 
burg, the Mississippi will be be its entire length. 

(Signed) . D. PORTER, 
Com’g Mississippi Squadron. 
_ The result of the expedition to Yazoo City 
is thus described in the report of Lieut. Walker, 
addressed to Rear-Admiral Porter: 
U. 8. Steamer Baron Dz Kats, \ 
Mout Yazoo River, May 28d. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that in obedience to 
your order I started from Snyder’s Bluff on the 20th, 
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with the DeKalb, Choctaw, Forest Rose, Linden, and 
Petrel, on an oR to Yazoo City. Arriving at 
Haines’s Bluff, I landed a force and spiked an 8-inch 
n on the fort there, and burned the carriage. I also 
vie some forty tents left standing, and a steam saw- 
mill. 
Arriving at Yazoo City at 1 p.m., 20th, I was met 
by a committee of citizens, who informed me that the 
place had been evacuated by the military authorities, 
and asking ta py The navy yard and vessels had 
been fired by the enemy. I sent a working party to 
insure the destruction of everything valuable to the 
rebels. The vessels burned were the Mobile, a screw 
vessel, ready for plating; the Republic, which was 
being fitted out for a ram; and a vessel on the stocks 
—a monster, 310 feet long, 75 feet beam. The navy 
yard contained five saw and planing mills, an exten- 
sive machine shop, carpenter and blacksmith shops, 
and all necessary fixtures for a large building and re- 
pairing yard, which, with a very large quantity of 
umber, were burned. I also burned a large sawmill 
above the town. Most of the public stores had been re- 
moved; such as I found in town-were taken on board 
the vessels or destroyed. Enclosed I send a list of ar- 
ticles removed or destroyed by Acting Volunteer Lieut. 
Brown, the officer detailed for that purpose. In the 
hospital I found and paroled 1,500 prisoners, a list of 
whom I enclose. 

Returning, I left Yazoo City this morning, arrivin 
here at 4p. m. At Liverpool Landing, in a sharp fend 
in the river, we were attacked by some field guns, and 
about 200 riflemen concealed in the bushes, and for a 
few minutes the firing was very sharp. The enemy 
retreated as soon as the vessels got into position to use 
their guns with effect. The Petrel, Linden, and Choc- 
taw were struck with shot, but received no particular 
injury. Sergt. Stockinger, of this vessel, was killed by 
a rifle shot. The Linden had five wounded, the Petrel 
two, and the Choctaw one. Most of the wounds are 
slight. 

After the storming of their position on the 
Big Black river, the Confederate force fell 
back to Vicksburg, which they reached about 
eight o’clock on Sunday night, the 17th. Their 
army was immediately reorganized, and placed 
as follows: Gen. Smith’s division on the ex- 
treme left, Major-Gen. Forney in the centre, 
and Major-Gen. Stephenson on the right. Brig.- 
Gen. Bowen’s division of Missourians held the 
reserve. 

It has been stated that by the morning of 
Tuesday, the 19th, Vicksburg was invested by 
the Federal army. During that day there was 
a continued skirmishing, and Gen. Grant was 
not without hope of carrying the works. He 
found his forces insufficient to entirely invest 
the works. There was therefore danger that 
the two bodies of the enemy, under Gens. 
Johnston and Pemberton, might yet effect a 
junction, as it was known that the former 
was receiving large reénforcemsnts from Gen. 
Bragg’s army in Middle and Eastern Tennessee. 


_He therefore ordered a ‘general assault to be 


made at two o’clock in the afternoon. This was 
made by the fifteenth army corps, which arrived 
in time before the works on the previous day 
to get a good position. The thirteenth and 
seventeenth corps succeeded in gaining an ad- 
vanced position covered from the fire of the 
enemy. A Confederate report of the action of 
Tuesday is as follows: ‘“ On Tuesday morning, 
before daylight, they opened fire from their 
batteries, our guns responding immediately and 
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with fine effect, compelling the enemy to shift 
their batteries several times. At the same time 
the enemy endeavored to throw forward a body 
of sharpshooters, but were prevented by the 
fire of our men from so doing. The artillery 
duel and sharpshooting continued for about 
three hours, when Gen. Pemberton rode up 
and ordered our men to cease firing, as he de- 
sired no artillery duels. In obedience to the 
order, our men ceased firing, and the result was 
that next morning, the enemy, emboldened by 
our silence, approached one hundred yards 
nearer than they were the day before, without 
any opposition. On Tuesday the enemy made 
their first assault on the line of works held by 
Brig.-Gen. Shoup’s brigade of Louisianians. 
They marched up in one solid column, our men 
withholding their fire until the enemy had ap- 
proached within thirty yards of the lines, when 
they opened a terrific volley of musketry. The 
enemy wavered a moment, and then marched 
forward. They were again met by another 
volley, when they broke and fled under cover 
of the hills. This was the only attempt made 
on that day to force our lines, and the attempt 
was evidently made more with the intention 
of ‘feeling’ our lines than with any serious 
idea of storming them.” 

By the 21st, the arrangements of Gen. Grant 
for drawing supplies of every description were 
completed, and he determined to e another 
effort to carry Vicksburg by assault. His rea- 
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sons for this are thus stated: ‘I believed an 
assault from the position gained by this time 
could be made successfully. It was known that 
Johnston was at Canton with the force taken by 
him from Jackson, reénforced by other troo 
from the east, and that more were dsilweach® 
ing him. With the force I had, a short time 
must have enabled him to attack me in the 
rear, and possibly to succeed in raising the siege. 
Possession of Vicksburg at that time would 
have enabled me to turn upon Johnston and 
drive him from the State, and possess myself 
of all the railroads and practical military high- 
ways, thus effectually securing to ourselves all 
territory west of the Tombigbee, and this be-. 
fore the season was too far advanced for cam- 
paigning in this latitude. It would have saved 
Government sending large reénforcements much 
needed elsewhere; and, finally, the troops 
themselves were impatient to possess Vicks- 
burg, and would not have worked in the 
trenches with the same zeal, believing it un- 
necessary, that they did after their failure to 
carry the enemy’s works.” , 
Accordingly, orders were issued on the 21st 
for a general assault on the whole line, to com- 
merice at 10 A. Mm. on the next day. This as- 
sault is thus described by Gen. Grant: “ All 
the corps commanders set their time by mine, 
that there should be no difference between 
them in the movement of assault. Promptly at 
the hour designated, the three army corps then 
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in front of the enemy’s works commenced the 
assault. I had taken a commanding position near 
McPherson’s front, and from Which I could see 
all the advancing columns from his corps, and 
a part of each of Sherman’s and McClernand’s. 
A portion of the commands of each succeeded 
in planting their flags on the outer slopes of 
the enemy’s bastions, and maintained them 
there until night. Each corps had many more 
men than could possibly be used in the assault, 
over such ground as intervened between them 
and the enemy. More men could only avail in 
case of breaking through the enemy’s line or 
in repelling a sortie. The assault was gallant 
in the extreme on the part of all the troops, 
but the enemy’s position was too strong, both 
naturally and artificially, to be taken in that 
way. Atevery point assaulted, and at all of 
them at the same time, the enemy was able to 
show’all the force his works could cover. The 
assault failed, I regret to say, with much loss 
on our side in killed and wounded; but with- 
out weakening the confidence of the troops in 
their ability to ultimately succeed. 

‘No troops succeeded in entering any of the 
enemy’s works, with the exception of Sergeant 
Griffith, of the Twenty-first regiment Iowa vol- 
unteers, and some eleven privates of the same 
regiment: Of these none returned except the 
sergeant and possibly one man. The work en- 
tered by him, from its position, could give us 
no practical advantage, unless others to the 
right and left of it were carried and held atthe 
same time. The assault proved the quality of 
the soldiers of this army. Without entire suc- 
cess, and with a heavy loss, there was no mur- 
muring or complaining, no falling back, or 
other evidence of demoralization.” 

A Confederate report thus describes the 
manner in which the assault was met by them: 
“ The days intervening from the 19th to the 
22d were spent in one continued bombarding 
and sharpshooting during the day ; in the night 
they generally ceased firing. On the morning 
of the 22d, the enemy opened a terrific fire with 
their Parrott guns, and continued it till about 
eleven oclock, when the bombardment ceased, 
and heavy columns of the enemy could be seen 
forming in line of battle. Our forces were all 
ready for them, and eager for their advance. 
At about a quarter to twelve, the column of the 
Federal army advanced all along the lines in 
splendid order, and with a loud cheer dashed 
am to the works. They were gallantly respond- 

_to by our brave boys, and the first charge 
repulsed. On the extreme right of our lines, 
the nature of the ground prevented the enemy 
from making any heavy attack, but on the right 
of the centrg the centre, and the left of the 
centre, the assault was desperately made and 
gallantly met. But once did our lines break, 
and that was in Lee’s brigade. The enemy 
gained a temporary footing on the rifle pits, 
but Lee quickly rallied his men, and, after a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight, drove them out 
and reoccupied the lines, The engagement 
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at this point and at the right of the line, held 
by Brig.-Gen. L. Herbert, was of a terrible na- 
ture, the Federals having thrown their best 
troops on these works. Five times did they 
charge, and each time were repulsed. The last 
charge on the right of Brig.-Gen. Herbert's, 
lines was made by an Irish regiment (the Sev- 
enteenth Wisconsin), carrying the green flag 
of Erin, They came at a double quick up the 
hill, each man in the front rank furnished with 
ladders to reach the works. Three times they 
essayed to plant their ladders, but were pre- 
vented by the obstinate resistance offered by 
the consolidated Twenty-first and Twenty- 
third Louisiana regiments. At the third charge 
they came within ten yards of the line, but two 
volleys of buckshot from the shotguns of our 
forces compelled them to make a precipitate 
retreat from the front of our works. At about 
2 o’clock they made their last charge, and were 
again repulsed, when they retired, and did not 
attempt any further demonstration that day. 
The loss of the enemy on that day is estimated 
by competent parties at not less than from 
8,000 to 10,000, while our loss was between 
800 and 1,000 in killed and wounded.” 

The following despatch of Rear-Admiral Por- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy, describes the 
part taken in this conflict by the naval force: 

Mississrpri Squapron, Fiae Sup Brack Hawk, i 
March 23d, 1863, 

Sir: On the evening of the 2ist I received a com- 
munication from Gen. Grant, informing me that he 
intended to attack the whole of the rebel works at 
10 a. m. the next day, and asking me to shell the 
batteries from 9.80 until 10.30, to annoy the garri- 
sons. I kept six mortars playing rapidly on the works 
and town all night, and sent the Benton, Mound City. 
and Carondelet up to shell the water batteries and 
sed places where troops might be resting during the 
night. 

at seven o’clock in the morning, the Mound City 
prnnoadey across the river, and made an attack on the 

ill batteries opposite the canal. At eight o’clock I 
joined her in company with the Benton, Tuscumbia, 
and Carondelet. 1 these vessels opened on the hill 
batteries and finally silenced them, though the main 
work on the battery containing the heavy rifled gun ~ 
was done by the Mound City, Lieut.-Commandin 
Byron Wilson. I then pushed the Benton, Moun 
City, and Carondelet up to the water batteries, leaving 
the Tuscumbia, which is still out of repair, to keep the 
hill batteries from firing on our vessels after they had 
passed by. The three eruboete passer up slowly, 
owing to the strong current, the Mound City leading, 
the Benton following, and the Carondelet astern. The 
water batteries opened furiously, supported by a hill 
battery on the starboard beam of the vessels. The 
vessels advanced to within 440 yards (by our marks), 
and returned the fire for two hours without cessa- 
tion, the enemy’s fire being very accurate and in- 
cessant. 

Finding that the hill batteries behind us were si- 
lenced, I ordered up the Tuscumbia to within 200 
yards of the batteries, but her turret was soon made 
untenable. Not standing the enemy’s shot, I made 
her drop down. I had been engaged with the forts an 
hour longer than Gen. Grant asked. The vessels had 
all received severe shots under water, which we could 
not sep up while in motion, and not knowing what 
might have delayed the movement of the army, I or- 
dered the vessels to drop out of fire, which they did 
in a cool, handsome manner. This was the hottest 
fire the gunboats have ever been under, but owing to 
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_ the water batteries being more on a level with them 
than usual, the gunboats threw in their shells so fast 
that the aim of the enemy was not very The 
enemy hit our vessels a number of times, but, fight- 
ing bow on, they did but little Gaines. Not a man 
was killed, and only a few wounded. I had only 
ammunition enough for a few minutes longer, and 
oe all hands to work to fill up from our depot be- 
ow. 

After dropping back I found that the enemy had 
taken possession again of one of the lower hill bat- 
teries, and was endeavoring to remount his guns, and 
had mounted a 12-pounder field piece to fire at Gen- 
eral McArthur’s troops, which had landed a short 
time before at Warrenton. I sent the Mound City 
and the Carondelet to drive him off, which they did in 
a few moments. 

I beg leave to enclose a letter from Gen. McAr- 
thur, explaining why he did not, to use his own expres- 
sion, take advantage of the result gained by the gun- 
boats. 

I have since learned through General Grant, that 
the army did assault at the right time vigorously. In 
the noise and smoke we could not hear or see it. The 
gunboats were, therefore, still fighting when the as- 
sault had Aba unsuccessful. The army had terri- 
ble work before them, and are fighting as well as 
soldiers ever fought before, but the works are stron- 
ger than any of us dreamed of. Gen. Grant and his 
soldiers are confident that the brave and energetic 
generals in the army will soon overcome all obstacles 


and carry the works. ; 
(Signed) DAVID D. PORTER, 


Koting Rear-Admiral, Com. Miss. Squadron. 
Hon. G. WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy. 


Gen. Grant now determined upon a regular 
siege of Vicksburg, and immediately began to 
mine the lines. The orders given to the ene- 
my, by Gen. Pemberton, forbade the waste of 
ammunition, and thus Gen. Grant was able to 
commence -throwing up works and erecting 
forts within a short distance of the opposing 
line of breastworks. The firing upon the town 
was made only during the day, until the 26th 
of May, after which it was continued day and 
night. The mortars on the peninsula opposite 
Vicksburg opened fire on the 25th, Pe con- 
tinued it until the surrender. It was estimated 
at Vicksburg that as many as 6,000 mortar 
shells were thrown into the town every twen- 
ty-four hours, and on the line in the rear of 
the city, as many as 4,000 in the same time. 
Of the women and children remaining in the 
city, three were killed and twelve wounded 
during the siege. During about five days af- 
ter the siege commenced, the troops in the 
city were allowed full rations. At the expira- 
tion of that time, they were gradually reduced 
to the following amount: four ounces of flour, 
four ounces of bacon, one and a half ounce of 
rice, two ounces of peas, not eatable, and three 
ounces of sugar, making a total of fourteen 
and a half ounces of food daily. The extent 
of the works, and the limited number of the 
Confederate troops, required every man to de- 
fend their lines, and no time was allowed to 
rest. Whole companies laid back of their 
breastworks for three weeks without leaving 
the line for a moment. The sharpshooters of 
Gen. Grant’s army were HS the ene- 
my as splendid shots, and after the first few 
days of the siege it was dangerous for any one 


of the enemy to look over their breastworks, 
In one instance, a hat placed on a stick, and held 


above a port for two minutes, was pierced by . 


fifteen balls. The sharpshooters of the enemy 
were no less expert. The garrison was buoyed 
up with the hope of relief by an attack upon 
the rear of Gen. Grant’s army by Gen. John- 
ston, who was gathering troops in Mississippi. 

Meantime every effort was made to strength- 
en the force under the command of Gen. Grant, 
He had already ordered a division under Gen, 
Lanman and four regiments at Memphis to 
join him. He now brought forward the divis- 
ions of Gens. Smith and Kimball, of the six- 
teenth army corps, and placed them under the 
command of Maj.-Gen. O. O, Washburn. On 
the 11th of June, Maj.-Gen. F. J. Herron’s 
division, from the department of Missouri, ar- 
rived, and on the 14th, two divisions of the 
ninth army corps, Maj.-Gen. J. G. Parke com- 
manding, reached Vicksburg. These two di- 
visions were a part of the forces of Gen. 
Burnside, commanding in the Department of 
Ohio. This increase of the forces of Gen. 
Grant enabled him to make the investment of 
Vicksburg more complete, and at the same 
time left him a large reserve with which to 
watch the movements of Gen. Johnston. 

These reénforcements were arranged by pla- 
cing Gen. Herron’s division on the extreme left, 
south of the city. Gen. Lanman’s division was 
placed between Gens. Herron and McClernand. 
Gen. Smith’s and Gen. Kimball’s divisions and 
the force under Gen. Parke were sent to Haines’s 
Bluff. This place was now fortified on the 
land side, and every preparation made to resist 
a heavy force. About the 25th of June, Gen. 
Johnston crossed the Big Black river with a 
portion of his force, and everything indicated 
that he would make an attack. The position 
of Gen. Grant before Vicksburg having been 
made as strong against a sortie of the enemy 
as their works were against an assault, he 
placed Gen. Sherman in command of all the 
troops designated to look after Gen. Johnston. 
The force so designated, in addition to that 
at Haines’s Bluff, was one division from the thir- 
teenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth army corps 
each, and Gen. Lanman’s division. As Gen. 
Johnston did not make the attack at the time it 
was expected, Gen. Grant determined to attack 
him as soon as Vicksburg was taken. He ac- 
cordingly notified Gen. Sherman that another 
assault on Vicksburg would be made at day- 
light on the 6th of July, and ordered him to 
have up supplies of all descriptions, and to be 
ready to move upon the receipt of further or- 
ders, if the assault should prove successful. 
Gen. Sherman made his prepargtions immedi- 
ately, and was ready to move earlier than the 
time appointed. ; 

On the 6th of June an attack was made on 
Milliken’s Bend, in which the enemy were re- 
pulsed. The Union loss was 101 killed, 285 
wounded, and 266 missing. Gen. Halleck, in 


-his report, says: “It is represented that the 
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colored troops, in this desperate engagement, 
fought with great bravery, and that the rebels 
treated this class of prisoners of war, as well 
as their officers, with great barbarity, It has 
not been possible, however, to ascertain the 
correctness of the representations in regard to 
the treatment of these prisoners.” A num- 
ber of skirmishes also took place along the 
Tensas from Lake Providence to Richmond. 
The great object of the enemy in these move- 
ments was ultimately to approach Vicksburg 
from the west. All this time the works of 
the siege were pushed forward. But from the 
22d of May to the 25th of June, no attempt 
upon the city of any serious nature was made, 
with the exception of the attack of the gun- 
boat Cincinnati, for the purpose of silencing one 
of the land batteries. The report of this at- 
tack was thus made by the officer in charge: 


Mississrepr Squapron, FLAG Sutp Brack Hawk, 

ABOVE VioxsBuRG, May 27th, 1863. 

To Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter: . . 
Str: In obedience to your order, the Cincinnati got 
under way this morning at seven o’clock, and steamed 
slowly down until a little abreast of where the mortars 
lie. When we rounded to, the enemy fired several 
shots from a gun called “ bide dae | ick,” but soon 
gave it up. Athalf past eight, with a full head of steam, 
we stood for the position assigned us. The enemy fired 
rapidly and from all their batteries. When abreast of 
our pontoon, and rounding to, a ball entered the maga- 
zine, and she commenced sinking rapidly. Shortly 
after the starboard tiller was carried away. Before and 
after this the enemy fired with great accuracy, hitting 
us nearly every time. We were especially annoyed by 
plunging shots from the hills, and 8-inch rifled and 10- 
inch smooth-bore shots did us much damage. The shots 
went entirely through our protection—hay*and wood. 
And now, finding that the vessel would sink, Iran her 
up stream as near the right-hand shore as our damaged 
steering apparatus would permit. About ten minutes be- 
fore she sank we ran close in, got out one plank, and put 
the wounded ashore. Wealso got a hawser out to make 
fast to a tree to hold her until she sank. Unfortunately, 
the men ashore left the hawser without making it fast. 
The enemy were still firing, and the boat commenced 
drifting out. Isang out to the men to swim ashore, 
thinking we were in deeper water Nee was reported) 
than we really were. I suppose about fifteen were 
drowned and twenty-five killed and wounded, and one 
acest taken prisoner. This will sum up our whole 
oss he boat sank in about three fathoms of water ; 
she lies level and can easily be raised, but lies within 
Hoot 3 of the enemy’s batteries. The vessel went down 
with her colors nailed to her mast, or rather to the 
stump of one, all three having been shot away. Our 
fire, until the magazine was drowned, was good, and I 
am satisfied did damage. We only fired at a two-gun 

water battery. 
Very = eg &e., 

GEO. M. BACHE, Lieut. Commanding. 


The progress of the mining operations was 
such, that on the 25th of June a fort, on the 
immediate right of the Jackson road, was blown 
up. It was occupied by the Third Louisiana 
regiment. Its destruction had been anticipated 
by the enemy, and most of the force was pre- 
viously withdrawn to an inner line of intrench- 
ments, so that only a few men were wounded 
by the explosion. As soon as it had been de- 
stroyed, a strong column advanced to storm the 
line, which was met by a force of the enemy, 
consisting of the Sixth Missouri, and a bloody 
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contest ensued, in which the loss was severe on 
both sides. The Federal force then retired. 

On the 29th of June, the same portion of the 
enemy’s line was again blown up, but no at- 
tempt to charge was made. All attempts to 
countermine, on the part of the enemy; were 
signally unsuccessful, owing to the position of 
Gen. Grant’s works. The state of affairs with- 
in the city at this time is thus described by a 
Confederate officer: ‘‘ About the thirty-fifth 
day provisions began to get very scarce, and the 
advent of Gen. Johnston’s relieving force was 
anxiously and momentarily looked for. Mule 
meat was the common fare of all alike, and 
even dogs became in request for the table. Bean 
meal was made into bread, and corn meal into 
coffee, and in these straits the garrison patiently 
dragged on the weary length of one day after 
another, under a scorching sun, the stench from 
the unburied corpses all around alone causing 
the strongest minded, firmest nerved to grow 
impatient for the day of deliverance. The en- 
emy pushed their works: they blew up several 
forts, and with them the garrison, and attempt- 
ed to charge; but the meagre and famished 
yet steadfast garrison still defiantly held the 
key of the Mississippi. But’ everything must 
have an end. Gen. Pemberton learned from 
Gen. Johnston that he could not afford him re- 
lief, and as the garrison was too famished and 
reduced to cut its way out, he determined to 
capitulate.” 

On the 3d of July, about half past seven in 
the morning, a flag of truce was seen on the 
crest of a hill above the camp of Gen. Bur- 
bridge. An officer was sent to escort the bearers 
of it, two Confederate officers, blindfold, to the 
tent of Gen. A. J. Smith, whose front they en- 
tered. These officers were Major-Gen. Bowen 
and Col. Montgomery, of Virginia. They were 
the bearers of the following despatch from 
Lieut.-Gen. Pemberton to Gen. Grant: 


HEADQUARTERS, VICKSBURG, July 8d, 1863. 
Mayj.-Gen. U. 8. Grani, commanding U. S. Forces: 

é NERAL: I have the honor to propose to you an 
armistice for blank hours, with a view of arrangin 
terms for the capitulation of Vicksburg. To this end, 
if agreeable to you, I will appoint three commissioners 
to meet a like number to be named by yourself, at such 
place and hour to-day as you may find convenient. I 
make this ah ner to save the further effusion of 
blood, which must otherwise. be shed to a frightful 
extent, feeling myself fully able to maintain my posi- 
tion a yet indefinite period. This communication will 
be handed you, under a flag of truce, by Major-Gen. 
James Bowen. j 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. PEMBERTON. 


To this despatch Gen. Grant replied as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, IN THE ; 
. Frevp near VICKSBURG, July 3d, 1863. 

Lieut.-Gen. J. 0. Pemberton, commanding Confederate 

Forces, &e.? . 

Generat: Your note of this date, just received, pro- 

poses an armistice for several hours, for the purpose 0 
arranging terms of capitulation, through commissioners 
to be appointed, &c. The effusion of blood you pro- 
pose stopping by this course can be ended at any ume 
you may choose, by an unconditional surrender of the 
city and garrison. Men who have shown so much en- 
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durance and co as those now in Vicksburg will 
always challenge the respect of an adv , and I 
can assure you will be treated with all the respect due 
them as prisoners of war. I do not favor the Pate a 
tion of appointing commissioners to arrange terms of 
a because I have no other terms than those 
Bar Giecacah tfully bedient 

am, Geni very res our obedient ser- 
vant, over. §. GRANT, Major-General, 


Gen. Bowen, the bearer of Gen. Pemberton’s 
letter, expressed to Gen. Smith a strong desire 
to converse with Gen. Grant, and according- 
ly Gen. Grant, while declining this, requested 
Gen. Smith to say if Gen. Pemberton desired to 
see him, an interview would be granted between 
the lines, in McPherson’s front, at any hour in 
the afternoon which Gen. Pemberton might ap- 
point. A message was soon sent back to Gen. 
Smith, appointing three o’clock as the hour. 
Atthat time Gen. Grant, with his staff and Gens. 
McPherson, Ord, A. J. Smith, and Logan, was 
at the place, which was a fruit orchard midway 
between the front of the two contending forces. 
Gen. Pemberton soon came, attended by Gen. 
Bowen and Ool. Montgomery. As the two 
conimanders drew near each other, both, as 
though involuntarily, paused. The slight em- 
barrassment was brought to a close by Ool. 
Montgomery, who stepped forward and formal- 
ly introduced them. They shook each other by 
the hand, and, after a few words, Gen. Grant 
proposed a private conversation, which was 
accepted, and the two generals stepped aside. 
The conference closed by Gen. Grant saying 
that he would send his proposition in writing. 

r an interview with his officers at his head- 
quarters, Gen. Grant sent the following letter, 
by Gen. Logan and Col. Wilson, to Gen. Pem- 
bertort : 

Tot cine Varmnnons, July 3d, 1863.” i 
Lieut.-Gen. J. C. Pemberton, commanding Confederate 

Forces, Vicksburg, Miss. + 

Genera. : In conformity with agreement of this af- 
ternoon, I will submit the following proposition for the 
surrender of the city of ces lic stores, &c. 
On your accepting the terms pro , L will march in 
one division as a guard, and take possession at eight 
A. M. to-morrow. soon as paroles can be made out, 
and signed by officers and men, you will be allowed to 
march out of our lines—the officers taking with them 
their regimental clothing, and staff, field, and cay 
officers one horse each, The rank and file will be al- 
lowed all their —- but no other property. If these 
conditions are accepted, any amount of rations you may 
deem necessary can be taken from the stores you now 
have, and also the necessary cooking utensils for pre- 
paring them. Thirty wagons also, counting two ) a 

orse or mule teams as one, will be allowed you to 
transport such articles as cannot be carried along. The 
same conditions will be allowed to all sick and wound- 
ed officers and privates as fast as they become able to 
travel, The pov for these latter must be signed, 
however, whilst officers are present authorized to sign 
the roll of prisoners, y 

Iam, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
U. S. GRANT, Major-General, 


About the dawn of day, on the morning of 
July 4th, the following reply was received from 
Gen. Pemberton : 


. Heangvarrers, Vicxssuee, July 3d, 1863. 
Major-Gen. U. 8. Grant, commanding United States 
Forces, ete. 

Genera: I have thé honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of this date, proposing 
terms for the surrender of this garrison and post. In 
the main, your terms are accepted ; but in justice both 
to the honor and spirit of my troops, manifested in 
the defence of Vicksburg, I have the honor to submit 
the following amendments, which, if acceded to by 
you, will perfect the agreement between us: At ten 
o’clock to-morrow, I propose to evacuate the works 
in and around Vicksburg, and to surrender the city 
and garrison under my command by marching out 
with my colors and arms, and stacking them in front 
of my present lines, after which you will take posses- 
sion. stp eae i mr oe side ape pert — 
property, and the rights and property of citizens 
respected, I am, General, sania very respectfully, 

J. C. PEMBERTON, Licutenant-General, 


To this letter Gen. Grant immediately replied 
as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, 
BEFORE VICKSBURG, July 4th, 1863. i 


pom Acorn J. C. Pemberton, commanding Forces in 


ve Pa 

GENERAL : { have the honor to acknowledge your 
communication of 8d July. The amendments pro- 
posed by you cannot be acceded to in full. It be 
necessary to furnish every officer and man with a pa- 
role, “oe by himself, which, with the completion of 
the rolls of prisoners, will necessarily take some time. 

in, I can make no ne een in regard to the 

treatment of citizens and their private property. 
While I do not propose to cause any of them any un- 
due annoyance or loss, I cannot consent to leave my- 
self under restraint by stipulations. The property 
which officers can be allowed to take with them wi 
be as stated in proposition of last evening; that is, 
officers will be allowed their private baggage and side 
arms, and mounted officers one horse eac 
mean by your 4 ition for each brigad 
to the front of the lines now occupied by it, and stack 
their arms at ten o’clock a. m., and then return to the 
inside and remain as prisoners until properly paroled, 
I will make no objections to it. Should no modifica- 
tion be made of Sta acceptance of my terms by nine 
o’clock A. m., I shall regard them as having been re- 
jected, and act sremnlingis Should these terms be 
accepted, white flags will be displayed along your 

es, to prevent such of my troops as may not kane 
been notified from firing upon your men. 
Iam, General, very respectfully, may pious ser- 


vant. ;. A 
Major-General U.S, Army. 


To this letter the following answer was re- 
ceived : 
Heapquarters Vickssure, July 4th, 1863, 
aot U. S. Grant, commanding U. 8. Forces, 
C. . 


Genera: I have the honor to acknowl the re- 
ceipt of Fh communication of this date, and in repl 
to_say that the terms proposed by you are accepted. 

Very Erapecsfull , your obedient servant, 

.C.P ERTON, Lieutenant-General. 


Of the terms of the surrender, Gen. Grant 
thus speaks in his report: ‘‘ These terms I re- 
garded more favorable to the Government than 
an unconditional surrender. It saved us the 
transportation of them North, which at that 
time would have been very difficult, owing to the 
limited amount of river transportation on hand, 
and the expense of subsisting them. It left our 
army free to operate- against Johnston, who 
was threatening us from the direction of Jack- 


oe 
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son; and our river transportation to be used 
for the movement of troops to any point the 
exigency of the service might require.” 

At ten o’clock on the 4th, the Confederate 
forces marched out and stacked arms in front 
of their works, while Gen. Pemberton appear- 
ed for a moment with his*staff upon the para- 

et of the central front. The city was imme- 
Miately after occupied by the divisions of Gens. 
Logan, J. E. Smith, and Herron. 

e part taken by the naval force in these 
operations is thus summarily described by Rear- 
Admiral Porter, in a despatch to the Secretary 
of the Nayy, as follows: 


U. §. MississtpprSquapron, ; 
Frage Sure Brack Hawk, July 4th, 1863. 
Sir: I have the honor to inform you that Vicksburg 
has surrendered at last to the United States forces, 
ra desperate but vain resistance. That she has 
not done so sooner has not been for want of ability on 
the part of our military commanders, but from the 
magnitude of the defences, which were intended to re- 
pulse any force the Government could tegen 4 send 
there. hat bearing this will have on the rebellion 
remains yet to be seen, but the magnitude of the suc- 
cess must go far toward crushing out this revolution, 
and establishing once more the commerce of the States 
bordering on this river. History has seldom had an 
opportunity of recording so desperate a defence on 
one side, with so much courage, ability, perseverance 
and endurance on the other; and if ever an army was 
entitled to the gratitude of a nation, it is the Army of 
the Tennessee and its gallant leaders. 
The navy has rare ae 2 ap: bsg a less conspic- 
uous part in the capture of Vicksburg than the army; 
still it has been eenplozed in amanner highly creditable 
to all concerned. The gunboats have been constantly 
below Vicksburg in shelling the works, and with suc- 
cess coéperating heartily with the left wing of the 
army. The mortar boats have been at work for forty- 
two days without intermission, throwing shells into all 
parts of the city, even reaching the works in the rear 
of Vicksburg and in front of our troops, a distance of 
three miles. Three heavy guns placed on scows, a 
nine-inch, ten-inch, and a one-hundred-pounder rifle 
were placed in position a mile from the town, and com- 
manded all the important water batteries. They have 
kept up an accurate and incessant fire for fourteen 
days, doing all the damage that could be done by 
guns under such circumstances. Five eight-inch, two 
nine-inch, two forty-two-pounder rifles, four thirty-two- 
pounder shell guns have been landed, at the request 
of the different generals commanding corps, from the 
gunboats, and mounted in the rear of Vicksburg ; and 
whenever I could spare the officers and men from our 
small complement, they were sent to manage the guns, 
with what ability I leave the general commanding the 
forces to say. ; 
' In the mean time, I stationed the smaller class of 
gunboats to keep the banks of the Mississippi clear of 
zuerillas, who were assembling in force, and with a 
arge number of cannon, to block up the river and cut 
off the transports bringing down supplies, reénforce- 
ments, and ammunition for the army. Though the 
rebels on several occasions built batteries, and with a 
large force attempted to sink or capture the transports, 
they never succeeded, but were defeated by the gun- 
boats with severe loss on all occasions. ithout a 
atchful care over the Mississippi, the operations of 
the army would have been much interfered with; and 
I can say honestly that officers never did their duty 
better than those who have patrolled the river from 
Cairo to Vicksburg. One steamer only was badly dis- 
abled since our operations commenced, and six or 
seven men killed and wounded. 
While the army have had a troublesome enemy in 
front and behind them, the gunboats, marine brigade, 
vou. u.—5 A 
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under Gen. Ellet, and a small force under Gens. Den- 
nis and Mower, have kept at bay a large force of reb- 
els, over twelve thousand strong, accompanied by a 
i quantity of artillery. Though offered battle sey- 
eral times and engaged, they invariably fled, and sat- 
isfied themselves by assailing half-disciplinéd and un- 
armed blacks. The capture. of Vicksburg leaves a 
large army and naval force free to act all along the 
river, and I hope soon to add to my department the 
vessels which have been temporarily lost to the ser- 
vice, viz., the Indianolaand Cincinnati. The effect of 
this blow will be felt far up the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi. The timid and doubtful will take heart, and 
the wicked will, I hope, cease to trouble us, for fear of 
ba punishment which will sooner or later overtake 
them. 

There has been a large expenditure of ammunition 
during the siege. The mortars have fired seven thou- 
sand mortar shells, and the gunboats four thousand 
five hundred. Four thousand five hundred have been 
fired from the naval guns on shore, and we have sup- 
plied six thousand to the different army corps. 

DAVID D. PORTER, 
A. R.-Admiral, comm’ng Mississippi Squadron. 

Hon. Gipeon WetuzEs, Sec’y of theNavy. 


The result of his operations is thus summed 
up by Gen, Grant: ‘‘The result of this cam- 
paign has been the defeat of the enemy in five 
battles outside of Vicksburg; the occupation 
of Jackson, the capital of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and the capture of Vicksburg and its 
garrison and munitions of war; a loss to the 
enemy of thirty-seven thousand (87,000) pris- 
oners, among whom were fifteen general offi- 
cers; at least ten thousand killed and wound- 
ed, and among the killed, Generals Tracy, 
Tilghman, and Green; and hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, of stragglers, who can never | 
be collected and reorganized. Arms and mu- 
nitions of war for an army of sixty thousand 
men have fallen into our hands, besides a large 
amount of other public property, consisting of 
railroads, locomotives, cars, steamboats, cotton, 
&c., and much was destroyed to prevent our 
capturing it. 

“Our loss in the series of battles may be 
summed up as follows: 


Killed.| Wounded.| Missing. 
BOP DRONA od othe Peindeasensd cans 180 718 — 
Fourteen Mile Creek (skirmish)..... 4 24. 5 
ROYMIONG so ccavcccessesspoceece gece] OO 841 32 
Jackson..........- Rie eae Wee siia bins 40 240 6 
Gharmpiew a HULK a cap ese iesicivenses 426 | 1,842 189 
Big Black railroad bridge edit tooety 29 242 2 
Vieksburg.......... Se dik a GaolAs Rea> 545 | 3,688 303 


“Of the wounded, many were but slightly 
wounded, and continued on duty; many more 
required but a few days or weeks for their re- 
covery. Not more than one-half of the wound- 
ed were permanently disabled.” 

On Saturday, the 11th of July, the force of 
Gen. Pemberton, having been paroled, marched 
from Vicksburg, and arrived at the Big Black 
river at night. Thence they were distributed 
to different parts of the South. 

On the 13th of July, the President addressed 
the following letter to Gen. Grant: 


Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, July 13th, 1863. 


My pear Generat: I do not remember that you 
and I ever met personally. I write this now as a 
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grateful acknowledgment for the almost inestimable 
service you have done the country. “I wish to say a 
word further. When you first reached the vicinity of 
para thought you should do what you finally 
did—march the troops across the neck, run the bat- 
teries with the transports, and thus go below; and I 
never had any faith, except a general hope that you 
knew better than I, that the Yazoo Pass Fe atone 
and the like could succeed. When you got below and 
took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I thought 
you should go down the river and join Gen. Banks, 
and when you turned northward, east of the Big 
Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make 
the personal acknowledgment that you were right and 


prt Yours, very truly, A. LINCOLN. 

Major-General Grant. 

Major-Gen. Halleck, the General-in-Ohief, in 
his annual report, thus speaks of Gen. Grant’s 
operations: “‘When we consider tho charac- 
ter of the country in which this army opera- 
ted, the formidable obstacles to be overcome, 
the number of forces and the strength of the 
enemy’s works, we cannot fail to admire the 
courage and endurance of the troops, and the 
skill and daring of their commander. No more 
brilliant exploit can be found in military his- 
tory. It has been alleged, and the allegation 
has been widely circulated by the press, that 
Gen. Grant, in the conduct of his campaign, 
positively disobeyed the instructions of his su- 
periors. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
Gen. Grant never disobeyed an order or in- 
struction, but always carried out to the best 
of his ability, every wish or suggestion made 
‘to him by the Government. Moreover, he has 
never complained that the Government did not 
furnish him all the means and assistance in its 

ower, to facilitate the execution of any plan 
e saw fit to adopt.” 

After the capture of Vicksburg, Gen. Grant 
reported that his troops were so much fatigued 
and worn out with forced marches and the la- 
bors of the siege, as to absolutely require sev- 
eral weeks of repose, before undertaking anoth- 
er campaign. Nevertheless, as the exigencies 
of the service seemed to require it, he sent out 
those who were least fatigued on several im- 
portant expeditions, while the others remained 
at Vicksburg, to put that place in a better de- 
fensive condition for a small garrison. 

Immediately upon the surrender of the city, 
Gen. Sherman, with his force increased by the 
remainder of both the thirteenth and fifteenth 
corps, moved in pursuit of Gen. Johnston. 
When Gen. Grant moved his army from Jack- 
son to Vicksburg, Gen. Johnston moved north 

to Canton. It now became the object of Gen. 
Johnston to collect a force to attack the rear 
of Gen. Grant. His energies were thus devo- 
ted during the whole siege of Vicksburg. Yet 
the country had been so exhausted of men to 
fill the army in Virginia, a force could not be 
obtained sufficient to rescue Vicksburg. With 
the troops which he had collected, he now ap- 
préséhed the rear of the Federal army. The 
country for fifty miles around Vicksburg had 
—by orders of Gen. Grant on the 26th of May 
—been laid waste by Gen. Blair, who drove 


off the white inhabitants and burned the grist 
mills, cotton gins, and granaries, and destroyed 
the crops. 

The result of the expedition of Gen. Sher- 
man is thus stated in the despatches of Gen. 
Grant: 

* Vicxspure, July 15th, 
To Major-Gen. Halleck, General-in- Chief: 

General Sherman has Jackson invested from Pearl 
river on the north to the river on the south. This 
has cut off many hundred cars from the Confederacy. 
Sherman says he has force enough, and feels no ap- 
prehension about the results, 

Finding that Yazoo City was being fortified, I sent 
Gen. Herron there with his division. He captured 
several hundred prisoners, five pieces of heavy - 
lery, and all the facts stores fell into our hands. The 
enemy burned three steamboats on the approach of 
the gunboats, The De Kalb was blown up and sunk 
in fifteen feet of water, by the explosion of a shell. 

Finding that the enemy was crossing cattle for the 
rebel army at Natchez, and were said to have several 
thousand there, I have sent troops and steamboats to 
collect them, and destroy all their boats and means for 


making more. 
(Signed) U. 8. GRANT, Major-General. 
Vicxssure, July 18th. 
Zo Major-Gen. H. W. Halleck, General-in- Chief: 


Joe Johnston evacuated Jackson the night of the ~ 


16th instant. He is now in full retreat east. Sher- 
man says most of his army must perish from heat, 
lack of water, and general discouragement. 

The army paroled here have, to a great extent, de- 
serted, and are scattered over the country in every di- 
rection. 

General Ransom was sent to Natchez to stop the 
crossing of cattle for the eastern army. On arrival, 
he found large numbers had been driven out of the 
city to be pastured. Also, that munitions of war had 
recently been crossed over to wait for Kirby Smith. 
He mounted about 200 of his men and sent them in 
both directions. They captured a number of prison- 
ers, 5,000 head of Texas cattle, 2,000 head of which 
were sent to Gen. Banks, the balance have been and 
will be brought here. In Louisiana they captured 
more prisoners, and a number of teams loaded with 
ammunition. Over 2,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
were brought back to Natchez with the teams cap- 
tured; and 268,000 rounds, besides artillery ammuni- 
tion, were destroyed. (Signed) U.S. GRANT, 

ajor-Gen. Commanding. 


The destruction of property at Jackson was 
most complete. On the south the railroad was 
injured as far as Brookhaven, a distance of 
fifty miles. On the north it was torn up at 
intervals for twenty miles. At Jackson exten- 
sive machine shops, five locomotives, and a 
large number of cars were destroyed by fire. 
The road east was torn up at intervals to Bran- 
don, fifteen miles. The bridges at Jackson, 
some of which were costly, were also de- 
stroyed. This destruction secured Gen. Grant 
in the undisturbed possession of the western 
part of the State. The city was formerly one 
of the most prosperous in the Southern States. 
It was thus described at the time of its cap, 
ture: ‘As the seat of government, it has the 
capitol buildings, the penitentiary, the gover- 
nor’s house, the asylum for the deaf and dumb 
and the insane; and in addition a fine court 
house, two excellent hotels, large blocks of 
stores, a cotton factory, a couple of founderies, 
grist mills, and a large number of splendid 
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residences. The site of the city, upon the 
right bank of the Pearl river—a stream of rare 
beauty—is very fine. The business portion is 
divided into small lots, and the buildings, gen- 
erally of brick, are placed in compact blocks. 
The portion for residences, however, is in 
marked contrast with the other. Here the 
lots contain from one acre to five, and in the 
suburbs over ten acres, according to the ability 
or taste of the owners. These grounds are 
laid off in excellent taste. Neatly trimmed 
hedges line the gravelled walks. The lux- 
uriant shrubbery and gorgeous flowers of the 
genial South greet the eye in endless pro- 
fusion and variety. Beautiful arbors, in some 
cool, shady spot, invite the stranger. And 
trees, loaded with ripened figs and peaches, 
and all that is delicious, bend to the hand that 
will pluck their treasures. In the midst, as 
far as possible removed from the dust and din 
of the street, and embowered in magnificent 
liveoaks and grand old cedars, stand the man- 
sions. They are as different as the varied 
tastes and conditions of their respective own- 
ers, but they all bear an air of comfort and 
luxury, which proclaims the cultivated tastes 
and generous fortunes of their occupants. The 
buildings are not only models of architectural 
taste, but they are furnished with unusual 
richness, amounting in many cases to extrava- 
gance. This was the Jackson of the past. The 
Jackson of to-day is quite another place, for 
the fortunes of war have borne heavily upon 
it. The penitentiary, one of her fine hotels, 
her cotton factory, founderies, a whole block 
‘of stores, several warehouses, and the railroad 
bridge and depot buildings were destroyed 
while the Federal troops occupied the city in 
May. The reoccupation and evacuation by 
the Confederate armies cost her another large 
block of stores and the other hotel. The pres- 
ent occupation by the Federal army has well- 
nigh served to blot the place from existence. 
The first few hours were devoted by our sol- 
diers to ransacking the town, and appropria- 
ting whatever of value or otherwise pleased 
their fancy, dr to the destruction of such arti- 
cles as they were unable to appreciate or re- 
move. Pianos and articles of furniture were 
demolished, libraries were torn to pieces and 
trampled in the dust, pictures thrust through 
with bayonets, windows broken and doors torn 
from their hinges. Finally, after every other 
excess had been committed in the destruction 
of property, the torch was applied. From 
that hour to the present, there has scarcely 
been a moment when the citizens could not 
walk the streets by the light of blazing build- 
ings. The entire business portion of the city 
is in ruins, with the exception of a few old 
frame buildings, which the citizens must have 
long regarded as an injury to the place. One 
residence after another has been burned, until 
none of the really fine ones remain, save those 
occupied as quarters by some of our general 
officers, The State house and court house 
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and insane asylum are preserved and under 
guard, It is not improbable, however, that 
they, together with all the remaining residen- 
ces worth anything, will be fired by our rear 
guard when we leave the city to-night. Of 
the Jackson of a few days ago, not above 
one fourth of the houses remain, and they 
are nearly all the residences of the poorer 
classes.” 
Another circumstance attended the return of 


‘the force of Gen. Sherman to Vicksburg, which 


is so peculiar to army movements into the 
Southern States, that a mention of it should 
not be omitted. 

The return of the army ftom Jackson was 
the occasion of a remarkable exodus of negroes. 
There were few able-bodied young men among 
them, for it is the policy of the masters to 
move that class farther south, and leave only 
the old and helpless behind them. But all the 
old men and women and the young children in 
the whole region of country around Jackson— 
those who have been a burden upon their mas- 
ters, and will necessarily be dependent on our 
charity—accompanied the army on its return, 
in large numbers. Every species of vehicle, 
and an untold number of broken-down horses 
and mules, were pressed into the service by 
the contrabands en route for Vicksburg. Their 
effects consisted of a wonderful quantity of 
old clothing and bedding, and dilapitated furni- 
ture, which they seemed to regard as of ines- 
timable value. The transportation, however, 
was not sufficient for all, and hundreds, carry- 
ing as many as possible of the movable arti- 
cles, trudged along on foot. All seemed anima- 
ted by a fear that our rear guard would over- 
take, pass, and leave them behind, and such a 
straining of energies, hurrying and _ bustling, 
were never before known among the whole 
black creation. The soldiers were particularly 
struck with the ludicrous appearance presented 
by the darkies, and the tedium and fatigue of 
the march were often relieved by good jokes 
cracked at their expense, which served to con- 
vulse the whole brigade with laughter. 

“The minds of all of them are filled with 
the most extravagant ideas of the North. It is 
to them a country of ease and plenty and hap- 
piness, and say and do what you will, as soon 
as the military blockade is made less stringent, 
they will go North, if they accomplish the dis- 
tance on foot. They don’t feel safe here, not 
even those whose owners are dead.” | 

A military and naval force was sent to Ya- 
zoo City, on the 18th. It took three hundred 
prisoners, captured one steamer and burned 
five, took “ cannon, two hundred and fifty 
small arms, and eight hundred horses and 
mules. No loss on our side was reported. 
Small expeditions were also sent against Can- 
ton, Pontotoc, Granada, and Natchez, Missis- 
sippi. At Granada, a large amount of railroad 
rolling stock was destroyed. The other expe- 
ditions were also successful, meeting with very 
little opposition. As soon as his army was 
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supplied and rested, Gen. Grant sent a force 
under Gen. Steele to Helena, to codperate with 
Gen. Schofield’s troops against Little Rock, 
and another, under Gens. Ord and Herron, to 
New Orleans, to reénforce Gen. Banks for such 
ulterior operations as he might deem proper 
to undertake. Some expeditions were also 
sent to the Red river, and to Harrisonburg 
and Monroe,.on the Washita, to break up and 
destroy guerilla bands. : 

After Gen. Grant left Vicksburg to assume 
the general command east of the Mississippi, 
Gen. McPherson moved with a part of his 
force to Canton, Mississippi, scattering the en- 
emy’s cavalry, and destroying his materials and 
roads in the centre of that State. 

The reader’s attention has thus far been oc- 
cupied with the military operations before 
Vicksburg, which, however, were only the 
prominent features of a great campaign ex- 
tending from Washington to New Orleans. 
The movements of General Banks, particularly 
against Port Hudson, which fell with the fall 
of Vicksburg, and the advance of General Lee 
upon Washington, one object of which was to 
make a diversion in favor of Vicksburg, or 
rather to take advantage of the concentration 
of so large a force at such a distance, were in- 
cidents of the same campaign, the conclusion 
of which cannot be justly weighed and esti- 
“mated until the objects and results of these 
movements are considered. 

In November, 1862, General Banks sailed for 
New Orleans, where he arrived on the 14th of 
December. Some time previous he had been 
engaged in preparing a military force to be 
under his command. The fleet, which sailed 
at the same time, consisted of twenty-six steam 
vessels and twenty-five sailing vessels, and the 
military force about ten thousand men. Some 
disasters happened to a few of the vessels, 
which led to an investigation by a committee 
of Congress. They reported that “ economy 
and safety would have dictated the employ- 
ment of a larger proportion of sail vessels, but 
they supposed these considerations were made 
subordinate to the necessity for despatch. The 
sail vessels were generally of the first class; the 
steam transports were of three classes—the 
sea steamers, the steam tugs, and the inland 
transports. The former were well adapted to 
the service ; the latter were not.” Immediate- 
ly upon his arrival, General Banks took the po- 
sition of General Butler as commander of the 
Department of the Gulf, and the latter report- 
ed at Washington. The leading objects of 
General Banks’s expedition were to strengthen 
the military in Louisiana, and to codperate in 
opening the Mississippi—two points on the 
banks of which were known to be strongly 
fortified—Port Hudson and Vicksburg. It was 
apes oe that these works might be reduced 
in a short time, and that the strength of Gen- 
eral Banks might be sufficient for a movement 
on Texas. But it was soon perceived, after his 
arrival in New Orleans, that military affairs 
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were in such an uncertain condition that the 
moment for immediate activity could not be 
determined. Meanwhile General Banks de- 
voted his attention tq the arrangement of af- 
fairs at New Orleans. Nothing of importance 
occurred, unless it was a small affair on the 
Teche river, in which Commander Buchanan, 
of the gunboat Calhoun, was killed, early in 
January. In March, General Banks had con- 
centrated his force at Baton Rouge, number- 
ing nearly twenty-five thousand men. On the 
18th a military movement on Port Hudson was 
ostensibly commenced, to divert the attention 
of the enemy, while the vessels ran above the 
batteries. The naval force was under the com- 
mand of Admiral Farragut. Its result was to 
transfer a portion of the fleet above Port Hud- 


‘son, where it could codperate with the force 


above, and also cut. off supplies to the enemy 
from Red river. Maj.-Gen. Halleck, in his an- 
nual report, says: ‘Had our land forces in- 
vested Port Hudson, at this time, it would have 
been easily reduced, as its garrison was weak. 
This would have opened communication by the 
pairs tt river with Gen. Grant at Vicks- 
burg. But the strength of the place was not 
then known.” 

The naval force consisted of the frigates 
Hartford, Mississippi, Richmond, and Monon- 
gahela, and the gunboats Albatross, Genesee, 
Kineo, Essex, and Sachem, and six mortar 
schooners. They reached Profit’s Island, five 
miles below Port Hudson, early the next morn- 
ing. At one p.m., the mortars and the gun- 
boats Sachem and Essex, being in position, 
opened fire on the batteries at’ Port Hudson. 
The line of the batteries commenced below the 
town and extended on the face of the bluff, 
midway between the crest and the river bank, 
about three and a half miles. At nine and a 
half o’clock that night the signal to advance 
was made. The Hartford, Capt. Palmer, with 
Admiral Farragut on board, with the gunboat 
Albatross, Lieut.-Com. Hart, lashed to her 
side, took the lead. The Richmond, Capt. 
Alden, the gunboat Genesee, Commander 
McComb, the Monongahela, Capt. McKinstry, 
the Kineo, Lieut.-Oom. Waters, and the Missis- 
sippi, Capt. Melancthon Smith, followed in the 
order named, The mortars meanwhile kept 
up their fire. Soon after, rockets were sent up 
by the enemy to give warning of the approach 
of the fleet. As the vessels approached the 
batteries opened fire, which was replied to. At 
the same time fires were kindled by the enemy 
on the opposite bank of the river, which re- 
vealed the position of the vessels. The Hart- 
ford and Albatross were successful in running 
above the batteries, but the smoke from their 
fire obscured the river before the other vessels. 
The Richmond received a shot through her 
steam drum, and was compelled to drop down 
out of fire and anchor. Three of her crew 
were killed and seven wounded. The Monon- 
gahela, after her captain was seriously injured, 
also dropped down the river and anchored. 
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The Kineo received a shot through her rudder 
ost, and her propeller was made foul by a 
awser, which rendered her unmanageable, 

and she floated down and anchored. After 
the guns of the batteries were got into range 
the fire was so accurate and constant as to 
threaten the destruction of every gunboat in 
the fleet. The Mississippi grounded under the 
guns of a battery astern, another on the bow, 
and others opposite to her. The enemy, upon 
discovering her position, concentrated their 
nearest guns upon her. She continued her 
fire for some time after getting aground. Capt. 
Smith, finding it to be impossible to get her 
off, determined to abandon her. He then 
ordered the engines to be destroyed, the guns 
to be spiked, and the vessel to be set on fire. 
The officers and crew were then hurried off to 
the shore opposite the batteries. Some of the 
crew are supposed to have jumped overboard, 
a few were taken prisoners, and the rest pro- 
ceeded down the shore and were taken off by 
the other vessels. Of two hundred and thir- 
ty-three officers and men, twenty-nine were 
missing. The vessel, after becoming lighter by 
burning her top, drifted off, and, floating down 
the stream, finally blew up. Her armament 
consisted of nineteen eight-inch, one ten-inch, 
one twenty-pound Parrott, and two small how- 
itzers in the tops. 

Meanwhile, at three o’clock on Friday after- 
noon, Gen. Grover’s division marched out of 
Baton Rouge, followed in the evening by Gen. 
Emery’s division, and on the next morning by 
that of Gen. Augur. The army reached 
Springfield road crossing without a skirmish. 
The headquarters of Gen. Banks were estab- 
lished here, avhich was about seven miles from 
Port Hudson. During Saturday the entire 
body of cavalry and some infantry regiments 
were sent out on the Bayou Sara road toward 
Port Hudson, and down the Ross and Spring- 
field Landing roads to reconnoitre. One or 
two sharp skirmishes took place with a force 
of Confederate cavalry and infantry sent out 
from Port Hudson and deployed as skirmishers 
in the woods. Toward evening the enemy re- 
tired within their intrenchments. Two Fede- 
ral officers were wounded. On Sunday morn- 
ing orders were issued to return to Baton 
Rouge, which was accomplished by evening. 
On the next day, an attempt to open communi- 
cation with Admiral Farragut by sending a 
small force across the point of land opposite 
Port Hudson—the fourth effort to cross the 

oint—was successful, but Admiral Farragut 

ad moved up the river. The difficulties were 
caused by a flood. The rebels had cut the 
levee above. 

The attention of Gen. Banks was now turned 
to that part of the State west of New Orleans 
and bordering on the Teche river. Opposite 
New Orleans, on the other side of the Missis- 
sippi river, commences the New Orleans and 
Opelousas railroad, which runs westwardly a 
distance of eighty miles to Brashear. This 
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place is situated on the Atchafalaya river 
where it flows out of Lake Chetimacha into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Nearly opposite, on the west- 
ern side of the river, is Berwick City, situated 
at the junction of the Teche river, or bayou, 
with the Atchafalaya. The Teche river com- 
mences in St. Landry parish, a few miles from 
Opelousas, and flows southeast in a very tor- 
tuous course for two hundred miles. During 
high water it is navigable nearly its whole 
length» On the banks of this river flourish the 
finest sugar-cane plantations in the State. The 
chief towns on the river are Franklin, Martins- 
ville, and Opelousas. 

A considerable force of the enemy was at 
this time stationed within supporting distance 
on the Teche. It had been kept there to repel 
a threatened invasion up that stream by the 
Federal force under Gen. Weitzel. The plant- 
ers, supposing the Confederate force sufficient 
for their protection, had put in their crops as 
usual. When Gen. Weitzel made the first at- 
tempt to advance up the river, with the in- 
tention of establishing his headquarters at 
Franklin, the river was obstructed a few miles 
above its mouth. To prevent these obstruc- 
tions from being removed, the enemy had 
thrown up earthworks, extending from the 
bank of the river back to an impassable swamp, 
and planted a battery. Here Gen. Moulton, 
with fifteen hundred men, aided by the gunboat 
Cotton, made such a stubborn resistance, that 
Gen. Weitzel was obliged to fall back. The 
enemy, supposing his object had been to cap- 
ture the gunboat, removed her stores and am- 
munition immediately afterward, and burned 
her; thus showing that they apprehended a 
defeat on another attack. Subsequently the 
water washed a channel round the obstruc- 
tions, and the passage up ceased to be disputed 
at that point. But much more formidable 
works were constructed a few miles above Pat- 
tersonville, and earthworks thrown up on the 
opposite side of the river, to prevent a flank 
movement by land or water. The distance at 
this point from the river back to the swamp 
was about three fourths of a mile. A small 
force could thus hold at bay here one greatly 
superior in numbers. Several thousand troops 
of the enemy were posted here, and those be- 
low were expected to fall back as the Federal 
force advanced. 

It was to this region, comprising the parishes 
or counties of Terrebonne, Lafourche, Assump- 
tion, St. Mary, and St. Martin, that Gen. Banks 
now transferred his army from Baton Rouge. 
His object was the reclamation of this rich 
country, which had furnished inestimable sup- 
plies to the enemy, and which sustained a dense 
slave population. Having concentrated his for- 
ces at Brashear, Gen. Weitzel’s brigade was 
crossed over to Berwick on the 10th of April. 
The landing was not disputed, but a reconnois- 
sance discovered a force of the enemy, which re- 
tired. On the next day, Saturday, the infantry 
advanced a short distance. On Sunday, the di- 
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vision of Gen. Emory crossed, and the combined 
force made an advance, which the enemy op- 
poset but not obstinately. In this order the 
ederal column advanced, feeling its way, while 
the enemy, whose forces were commanded by 
Gen. Taylor, slowly retired upon their fortified 
position a few miles above Pattersonville. On 
the 18th there was considerable fighting, mostly 
with the artillery, in which the Diana, a Fed- 
eral gunboat, captured about four weeks pre- 
vious, bore a conspicuous part. On the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 12th, the division of Gen. 
Grover left Brashear on the gunboats Clifton, 
Estrella, Arizona, and Calhoun, and trans- 
orts, and proceeded up the Atchafalaya, into 
e Chetimacha. The object was to get into 
the rear of the enemy, and if possible cut off 
his retreat if he evacuated his position, or to 
attack him in rear at the time of the attack in 
front. Some difficulties delayed the expedi- 
tion, but it effected a landing early the next 
morning, about three miles west of Franklin, 
near a spot called Irish Bend. At this time 
the gunboat Queen of the West, which had 
been captured previously by the enemy, was 
blown up and destroyed on the lake. Skir- 
mishing immediately ensued with a small force 
of the eneriy, that fell back as Gen. Grover ad- 
vanced. His position was about eleven miles 
distant from Gen. Banks. At Irish Bend the 
enemy seemed to be determined to make a 
stand, and a sharp struggle followed, in which 
they were forced to retire to the woods and 
canes, On this retreat they destroyed the 
gunboat Diana and the transports Gossamer, 
Newsboy, and Era No. 2, at Franklin. This suc 
cess of Gen. Grover was followed by the evac- 
uation of the works before Gen. Banks. Early 
on Tuesday morning, the cavalry and artil- 
lery, followed by Gen. Weitzel’s brigade, with 
Col. Ingraham’s force of Gen. Emory’s division 
as a support, followed the enemy. So rapid 
was the pursuit that the enemy was unable to 
remove the transports at New Iberia, and five, 
with all the commissary stores and ammunition 
with which they were loaded, were destroyed 
at that place, together with an incomplete iron- 
clad gunboat. On Thursday, the army reached 
New Iberia. A foundery for the manufacture 
of cannon and other munitions of war was im- 
mediately taken possession of, as a similar one 
had been seized two days before at Franklin. 
Two regiments were also sent to destroy the 
tools and machinery at the celebrated salt 
mine of the town. Thus far about fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners had been captured, and more 
than five hundred horses, mules, and beef cat- 
tle taken from the plantations. The Federal 
loss was small. The entire force of the enemy 
was about ten thousand men. 

On the next day, the 17th, the army moved 
forward, but Gen. Grover, who had marched 
from New Iberia by a shorter road, and thus 
gained the advance, met the enemy at Bay- 
ou Vermilion. Their force consisted of a con- 
siderable number of cavalry, one thousand in- 
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fantry, and six pieces of artillery, massed in a 
strong position on the opposite bank. They 
were immediately attacked and driven from 
their position, but not until they had succeeded 
in destroying by fire the bridge across the river. 
The night of the 17th and the next day was 
passed in rebuilding the bridge. On the 19th, 
the march was resumed, and continued to the 
vicinity of Grand Coteau; and on the next day 
the main force of Gen. Banks occupied Ope- 
lousas. At the same time, the cavalry, support- 
ed by a regiment of infantry and a section of 
artillery, were thrown forward six miles to 
Washington, on the Oourtableau. On the 21st, 
no movement was made, but on the next day, 
Brig.-Gen. Dwight, of Gen. Grover’s division, 
with detachments of artillery and cavalry, was 
pushed forward through Washington toward 
Alexandria. He found the bridges over the 
Cocodrie and Boeuf destroyed, and during the 
evening and night replaced them by a single 
bridge at the junction of the bayous. <A 
steamer had just been burned by the enemy, 
but the principal portion of her cargo, which 
had been transferred to a flat, was captured. 
Orders were also found there from Gen. Moore 
to Gen. Taylor, in command of the Confederate 
force, directing him to retreat slowly to Alex- 
andria, and, if pressed, to retire to Texas, 

Another expedition, under Lieut.-Col. Blan- 
chard, was sent out by way of Barre’s Land- 
ing, to examine the Bayou Oourtableau in the 
direction of Bute-a-la-Rose, but he found the 
roads impassable four miles beyond Barre’s 
Landing. The steamer Ellen was captured by 
him, which proved a timely assistance. Previ- 
ously Bute-a-la-Rose had been taken by orders 
of Gen. Banks, with its garrison ef sixty men, 
two heavy guns, and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition. The result of the expedition thus far is 
thus stated by Gen. Banks’: ‘“‘ We have destroy- 
ed the enemy’s army and navy, and made their 
reorganization impossible by destroying or re- 
moving the material. We hold the key of the 
position. Among the evidences of our victory 
are two thousand prisoners, two transports, 
and twenty guns taken, and three gunboats 
and eight transports destroyed.” 

On the 6th of May, Admiral Porter appeared 
before Alexandria with a fleet of gunboats, and 
took possession of the town without opposition. 
On that evening the cavalry of Gen. Dwight 
dashed into the place, and the next morning 
the advance of Gen. Banks arrived. Alexan- 
dria is the capital of Rapides parish in Lonisi- 
ana. It is situated on the Red river, about one 
hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, and in 
the centre of a rich cotton-growing region. 

The country thus occupied by Gen. Banks 
was the most fertile portion of the State of 
Louisiana. His movements had been so rapid 
that the enemy had been allowed no opportunity. 
to make a stand against him after their defeat 
near Franklin. The capture of Alexandria and 
the attack on Fort de Russe below, was reported 
by Admiral Porter, with his movements, thus: 
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Mississippi SquaprRon, Fiac Sure GENERAL Price, f 
Granp GuLr, Miss., May 13th, 
To Secretary Welles: 

Sir: I had the honor to inform you from Alexandria 
of the capture of that place, and the forts defending 
the approaches to the city, by the naval force under ay 
command. Twenty-four hours after we arrived the ad- 
vance guard of United States troops came into the city. 
Gen. Banks arriving soon after, I turned the place over 
to his keeping. The water beginning to fall, I deemed 
it prudent to return with the largéBt vessels to the 
mouth of the Red river. I dropped down to Fort de 
Russe in the Benton, and undertook to destroy these 
works. I only succeeded, however, in destroying the 
three heavy casemates commanding the channel and a 
small water’ battery for two guns. About 600 yards 
below it I destroyed by bursting one heavy thirty-two 
pounder and some gun carriages left in their hurry by 
the enemy. 

The main fort, on a hill some 900 yards from the 
water, I was unable to attend to. It is quite an exten- 
sive work, new and incomplete, but built with much 
labor and pains. It will take two or three vessels to 

ull it to pieces. I have not the powder to spare to 
Slaw it up. The vessels will be ordered to work on it 
piaalouetin, and it will be soon destroyed. In this 
last-mentioned fort was mounted the ll-inch gun, 
which I am led to believe lies in the middle of the 
river, near the fort, the rebels throwing it overboard 
in their panic at the approach of our gunboats. The 
raft which closed the entrance I have blown up, sawed 
in two, and presented to the poor of the neighborhood. 
I sent Commander Woodworth in the Price, with the 
Switzerland, Pittsburg, and Arizona, up Black river 
to make a reconnoissance, and he destroyed a large 
amount of stores, valued at $300,000, consisting of 
salt, sugar, rum, molasses, tobacco, and bacon. 
(Signed) VID D. PORTER, 
Acting Rear-Admiral, 
Commanding Mississippi Squadron. 


While at Opelousas, Gen. Banks issued the 

following order: 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, \ 
197TH Army Corps, OpeLousas, May 1st, 1863. 

The Major-General commanding the Department pro- 

ve the organization of a corps d’armée of colored 

roops, to be designated as the “Corps d’Afrique.” It 
will consist ultimately of eighteen regiments, repre- 
senting all arms—infantry, artillery, cavalry—making 
nine brigades, of two regiments each, and three divis- 
ions of three brigades each, with appropriate corps 
of engineers, and flying hospitals for each division. 
Appropriate uniforms, and the graduation of pay to 
correspond with the value of services, will be hereafter 
awarded. 

In the field, the effieiency of each corps depends upon 
the influence of its officers upon the troops engaged, 
and the practical limits of one direct command is gen- 
erally estimated at 1,000 men. The most eminent 
military historians and commanders, among others, 
Thiers and Chambray, express the opinion, upon a full 
review of the elements of milijary power, that the 
valor of the soldier is rather sabia than natural. 
Nations whose individual heroism is undisputed, have 
failed as soldiers in the field. The European and 
American continents exhibit instances of this charac- 
ter, and the military prowess of every nation may be 
estimated by the centuries it has devoted to milita 
contest, or the traditional passion of its people for mil- 
itary glory. With a race unaccustomed to military 
service, much more depends on the immediate influ- 
ence of officers upon individual members, than with 
those that have acquired more or less of warlike habits 
and spirit by centuries of contest. It is deemed best, 
therefore, in the organization of the Corps d’ Afrique, 
to limit the regiment to the smallest number of men 
consistent with efficient service in the field, in order to 
secure the most thorough instruction and discipline, 
and the largest influence of the officers over the troops. 
At first they will be limited to five hundred men. the 
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average of American regiments is less than that 
number. 

The Commanding General desires to detail, for tem- 
a td or permanent duty, the best officers of the army, 
‘or the Sc reeceny instruction, and discipline of this 
corps. ith their aid he is confident that the corps 
will render important service to the Government. tt 
is not established upon any dogma of equality, or other 
theory, but as a practical and sensible matter of busi- 
ness. The Government makes use of mules, horses, 
uneducated and educated white men, in the defence of 
its institutions. Why should not the negro contribute 
whatever is in his power for the cause in which he is 
as deeply interested as other men? We may properly 
demand from him whatever service he can render. 
The chief defect in organizations of this character has 
arisen from incorrect ideas of the officers in command. 
Their discipline has been lax, and, in some cases, the 
conduct of their regiments unsatisfactory and discred- 
itable. Controversies unnecessary and injurious to the 
service have arisen between them and other troops. 
The organization proposed will reconcile and avoid 
many of these troubles. 

Officers and soldiers will consider the exigencies of 
the service in this department, and the absolute neces- 
sity of sy 2 pepe every element of power to the 
support of the Government. The prejudices or opin- 
ions of men are in no wise involved. The codpera- 
tion and active support of all officers and men, and the 
nomination of fit men from the ranks, and from the 
lists of non-commissioned and commissioned officers, 
are respectfully solicited from the Generals command- 
ing the respective divisions. 

By command of Major-Gen. BANKS, 

Ricwarp B. Irwin, A. A. G. 


The subsequent movements of Gen. Banks 
in this part of the State met with no serious 
opposition from the enemy. After the invest- 
ment of Vicksburg, his forces were concentra- 
ted at Simmesport for an advance against Port 
Hudson. Meanwhile the division of Gen. Sher- 
man, which had been quartered at New Or- 
leans, was not inactive. A brigade was sent 
out under Gen. Nickerson, for the purpose of 
attacking any forces that the enemy might have 
in the neighborhood of Lake Pontchartrain. The 
first Texas cavalry, under Col. Davis, pushed 
as far as Tickfaw Station on the railroad, and 
captured a large amount of cotton, lumber, . 
corn, and bacon. A lieutenant and eight men 
were made prisoners, among whom were four- 
teen Choctaw Indians. In this neighborhood 
a large tannery was also destroyed, and a large 
car shop, the Tangipaha bridge, and other val- 
uable property. On the lake, four schooners, 
with cargoes of contraband goods, were burned. 

The division of Gen. Augpr had returned to 
Baton Rouge, from which a force was sent out 
that penetrated to a point on the railroad be- 
tween Olinton and Port Hudson. A body of 
the enemy were encountered and routed. Of 
this body fiye were killed, several wounded, 
and twenty-five prisoners taken with their 
horses and accoutrements. About the same 
time Col. Grierson captured near Port Hudson 
three hundred head of cattle. The squadron, 
meanwhile, was anchored at the head of Prof- 
it’s Island, not attempting any hostile demon- 
strations, except the mortar vessels, which at 
night threw a few shells into Port Hudson. 

About the middle of May all the available 
force near the river was concentrated at Baton 


Rouge, to assist in the attack on Port Hudson. 
Thence Gens. Augur and Sherman moved to 
the south and east of that position, to codpe- 
rate with Gen. Banks. From Simmesport Gen. 
Banks moved his army ta invest Port Hudson. 
A portion of his infantry was transported in 
steamers, and the residue with the artillery 
and cavalry and wagon train moved down on 
the west bank of the river, and thence across 
to Bayou Sara, which is five miles above Port 
Hudson, on the east bank of the Mississippi 
river. It was on the 2ist of May that Gen. 
Banks landed, agd on the next day a junction 
was effected with the advance of Maj.-Gen. 
Augur and Brig.-Gen, Sherman. His line oc- 
cupied the Bayow Sara road. On this road 
Gen. Augur had an encounter with a force of 
the enemy, which resulted in their repulse 
with heavy loss, On the 25th, the enemy was 
compelled to abandon his first line of works. 
On the next day Gen. Weitzel’s brigade, which 
had covered the rear in the march from Alex- 
andria, arrived, and on the morning of the 27th 
& general assault was made on the fortifications. 

ort Hudson, or Hickey’s Landing, as it was 
called some years ago, is situated on a bend in 
the Mississippi river, about twenty-two miles 
above Baton Ronge, and one hundred and for- 
ty-seven above New Orleans. Approaching 
Port Hudson by water from below, the first 
batteries were situated on a bluff about forty 
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feet above high water mark. Thence three se- 
ries of batteries extended along the river above 
Port Hudson to a point on Thompson’s creek, 
making a continuous line about three and a 
half miles in extent. Above Thompson’s créek 
is an impassable marsh, forming a natural de- 
fence. From the lower battery began a line of 
land fortifications, of semi-circular form, about 
ten miles in extent, with Thompson’s creek for 
its natural terminus above. The guns were of 
heavy caliber; in addition to which there were 
light batteries, that might be easily taken to 
any part of the line. The position was under 
the command of Ool. Frank Gardner. 

The fire of the artillery of Gen. Banks 
opened about six o’clock on the morning of the 
27th, and continuéd with animation during the 
day. At ten o’clock, Gen. Weitzel’s brigade, 
with the division of Gen. Grover—reduced to 
about two brigades—and the division of Gen, 
Emory, temporarily reduced by detachments 
to about a brigade, under command of Ool. 
Paine, with two regiments of colored troops, 
made an assault upon the right of the ene- 
my’s works, crossing Sandy creek, and driving 
them through the woods into their fortifica- 
tions. The fight lasted on this line until four 
o’clock, and was very severely contested. On 
the left, the infantry did not come up until 
later in the day; but at two o’clock an assault 
was commenced on the works on the centre 
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and left of centre, by the divisions under Maj.- 
Gen. Augur and Brig.-Gen. Sherman. The 
enemy was driven into his works, and the Fed- 
eral troops moved up to the fortifications, 
holding the ecg sides of the parapet with 
the enemy. On the right, the troops continued 
to hold their position; but on the left, after 
dark, the main body, being exposed to a flank 
fire, withdrew to a belt of woods. The skir- 
mishers remained close upon the fortifications. 
On the extreme right, the first and third regi- 
ments of negro troops were posted. Of their 
behavior in action, Gen. Banks thus reports: 
“The position occupied by these troops was 
one of importance, and called for the utmost 
steadiness and bravery in those to whom it 
was confided. It gives me pleasure to report 
that they answered every expectation. In 
‘many respects their conduct was heroic. No 
troops could be more determined or more dar- 
ing. They made during the day three charges 
upon the batteries of the enemy, suffering very 
heavy losses, and holding their position at 
nightfall with the other troops’onr the right of 
our line. The highest commendation is be- 
stowed upon them by all the officers in com- 
mand on the right. Whatever doubt may 
have existed heretofore as to the efficiency of 
organizations of this character, the history of 
this day proves conclusively to those who were 
in condition to observe the conduct of these 
regiments, that the Government will find in 
this class of troops effective supporters and 
defenders. The severe test to which they 
were subjected, and the determined manner in 
which they encountered the enemy, leaves 
upon my mind no doubt of their ultimate suc- 
cess. They require only good officers, com- 
mands of limited numbers, and careful disci- 
pline, to make them excellent soldiers.” The 
entire loss in killed, wounded, and missing, since 
landing at Bayou Sara to this time, was nearly 
a thousand, including some of the ablest officers 
of the corps, among whom was Gen. Sherman. 

A bombardment of the position had been 
made by the fleet under Admiral Farragut, for 
a week previous to this assault. Reconnoissan- 
ces had discovered that the defences were very 
strong, consisting of several lines of intrench- 
ments and rifle pits, with abatis of heavy trees 
felled in every direction. The upper batteries 
on the river were attacked by the Hartford 
and Albatross, which had run the blockade, 
and the lower by the Monongahela, Richmond, 
Genesee, and Essex. 

On the 14th of June, after 4 bombardment 


of several days, another assault on Port Hud-. 


son was made, The position of Gen. Banks’s 
forces at this time was somewhat changed, 
forming only a right and left without a centre, 
and, joined together, making a right angle. 

e division of Gen. Grover, on the upper side 
of Port Hudson, extended a distance of nearly 
four miles from the river toward the interior, 
within supporting distance of Gen. Augur’s 
division. This was on the west side of the 
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enemy’s fortifications, and extended a distance 
of three miles to the river, and within hailing 
of the fleet. At this time, looking from the 
extreme northeasterly range of the enemy’s 
rifle pits toward the river, on the upper side 
of Port Hudson, a long line of earthworks 
could be seen, glistening with bayonets, and 
protected by a deep ditch nearly twelve feet in 
width. Within short range, enfilading breast- 
works commanded every approach to the posi- 
tion of the enemy. The defences of the ene- 
my formed nearly a right angle, both lines of 
which extended to the river, and enclosed a 
sharp bend. The point of attack was the ex- 
treme northeasterly angle of the enemy’s po- 
sition. For some days previous, several pieces 
of their artillery had been dismounted by the 
Federal fire and abandoned, while those in po- 
sition were rendered useless by the fire of the 
sharpshooters. Two regiments were detailed 
as sharpshooters, who were to creep up and 
lie on the exterior slope of the enemy’s breast- 
works, while another regiment—each soldier 
having a hand grenade besides his musket— 
followed. These grenades were to be thrown 
over into the enemy’s position. Another regi- 
ment followed with bags filled with cotton, 
which were to be used to fill up the ditch in 
front of the breastworks. After these regi- 
ments came the others of Gen. Weitzel’s brig- 
ade. Following these as a support were the 
brigades of Col. Kimball and Ool. Morgan. 
These forces under Gen. Weitzel were designed 
for the attack on the right. In conjunction, 
on the left, moved the old division of Gen. 
Emory under Gen. Paine, forming a separate 
column. Both divisions were under the com- 
mand of Gen. Grover, who planned the attack. 
It was expected that Gen. Weitzel’s command 
would make a lodgment inside of the enemy’s 
works, and thus prepare the way for Gen. 
Paine’s division. The advance was made 
about daylight, through a covered. way, to with- 
in three hundred yards of the enemy’s position ; 
then the field consisted of deep gullies covered 
by brush and creeping*vines. The fire of the 
enemy was incessant, but a part of the skir- 
mishers succeeded in reaching the ditch, where 
they were immediately repulsed by an enfilad- 
ing fire. But little was therefore accomplish- 
ed with the hand grenades, as they were at 
once caught up by the enemy, and hurled back. 
Meanwhile the assaulting column moved for- 
ward as rapidly as possible, and made a series 
of desperate assaults on the works, but the ene- 
my were fully prepared, and lined every part of 
their fortifications with heavy bodies of infantry. 

It was a part of the general plan of attack 
that a feint should be made on the extreme left 
by Gens. Augur and Dwight. This assault was 
made, and the fighting was extremely desperate 
on the part of the forces under Gen. Dwight. 
At length all the assaulting columns were com- 
pelled to fall back under the deadly fire of the 
enemy, and the fighting finally ceased about 
11 o'clock in the morning. The loss of Gen. 
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Banks was nearly 700 in killed and wound- 


ed. Meantime the first parallel encircling the’ 


outer line of the enemy was pushed forward, 
and the skirmishers were posted in rifle pits 
so near that skirmishes were of constant occur- 
rence at night. A small force of the enemy’s 
cavalry hovered in the rear of Gen. Banks’s 
army, without making any serious demonstra- 
tions. 


The withdrawal of Gen. Banks’s force from. 


the west side of the Mississippi was followed 
by great activity on the part of the enemy, for 
the purpose of recovering the places held by a 
small body of Federal troops, and to cause a 
diversion from Port Hudson. Opelousas was 
reoccupied by a considerable Confederate 
force ; the west bank of the Mississippi was lined 
with squads of the rebels, who fired upon eve- 
ry boat which passed. A raid was made upon 
Plaquemine by a body of Texans, who burned 
two steamers lying there. They were driven 
out by Lieut. Weaver, commanding the gunboat 
Winona. On the 17th of June, an attack was 
made on the Federal pickets at La Fourche, 
’ which was repulsed. On the next day it was 
repeated with the same result. On the 23d, 
Brashear City was captured by a confederate 
force under Gens. Green and Morton. A cam 
of slaves, or contrabands, as they were called, 
was attacked by the enemy, and large numbers 
killed. Immense quantities of ammunition, sey- 
eral piecesof artillery, three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of sutler’s goods, sugar, flour, 
pork, beef, and medical stores, of vast amount, 
were also captured. On the 28th, an attack was 
made on Donaldsonville, and the storming par- 
ty succeeded in getting into the fort. But the 
gunboats opened a flanking fire above and 
below the fort, and drove back'the supporting 
party, so that the enemy broke and fled. Of 
those who had entered the fort, one hundred 
and twenty were captured and nearly one han- 
dred killed. 

Other movements on the part of the enemy 
were made at this time, which indicated great 

‘activity, and enabled them to destroy much 
Federal te: No embarrassment however 
was caused to the position of Gen. Banks. The 
enemy, in short, recovered the La Fourche, 
Teche, Attakapas, and Opelousas country, and, 
captured Brashear, with fifteen hundred prison- 
ers, a large number of slaves, and nearly all the 
confiscated cotton. 

After these two attempts to reduce Port Hud- 
son by a land assault, on the 27th of May and 
14th of June, the tiie make another was 
given up by Gen. Banks, until he had fully in- 
vested the place by a series of irresistible ap- 
proaches. He was thus engaged in pushing 
forward his works when Vicksburg was sur- 
rendered. Information of this surrender was 
sent to Gen. Banks, and it was made the occa- 
sion for firing salutes and a general excitement 
in his camp, which attracted the attention of the 
enemy, to whom the surrender was communi- 
cated. Gen. Gardner, upon receiving the infor- 


mation, sent by flag of truce, about midnight of 
the 7th, the following note to Gen. Banks: 
Heapqvarters, Port Hupson, La., July Tth, 1863. 
To Maj.-Gen. Banks, commanding United States Forces 
near Port Hudson : 


GeneraL: Having receiyed information from your 
troops that Vicksburg has been surrendered, I make 
this communication to request you to give me the offi- 
cial assurance whether this is true or not, and if true, 
I ask for a cessation of hostilities, with a view to the 
consideration of terms for surrendering this position.. 

I am, General, very poponeolys 
our obedient servant, 
; FRANK GARDNER, Major-General. 


To which Gen. Banks thus replied: 


Heapquarters DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, i 
BEFORE Port Hupson, July 8th, 1863. 
To Maj.-Gen. Frank Gardner, commanding C. 8. 
Forces, Port Hudson: 

Genera: In reply to your communication, dated the 
7th instant, by flag of truce, received a few moments 
since, I have the honor to inform you that I received, 

esterday morning, July 7th, at 10.45, by the gun- 
boat General Price, an official despatch m Major- 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, United States Army, whereof 
the following is a true extract : 
“ HEADQUSETERS DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, i 
NEAR VICKSBURG, July 4th, 1863. 


“ Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks, commanding Department 0 
a. nif , ing Dep of 


“GeneraL: The garrison of Vicksburg surrendered 
this morning. The number of prisoners, as given by 
the officer, 1s 27,000, field artillery 128 pieces, and a 
large number of siege guns, probably not less than 
eighty. Your obedient servant, 

“U.S. GRANT, Major-General.” 

I regret to say, that under present circumstances, I 
cannot, consistently with my duty, consent to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for the purpose you indicate. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. P. BANKS. 


The following further correspondence then 


took place: 
Port Hupson, July Sth, 1868. 

Genera : I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of this date, giving a 
copy of an official communication from Major-Gen. U. 
8. Grant, United States Army, announcing the surren- 
der of haben wad 

Having defended this position as long as I deem my 
duty requires, I am willing to surrender to you, and 
will appoint a commission of three officers to meet a 
similar commission appointed by yourself, at nine 
o’clock this morning, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
and drawing up the terms of the surrender, and for that 
purpose I ask for a cessation of hostilities. 

ill you please designate a point outside of my 
breastworks, where the meeting shall be held for this 
purpose ? 

I am, very res onal our obedient servant, 

FRANK GARDNER, Commanding C. S. Forces. 

Bee waRrters U. 8, Forors, BEFORE 
‘ort Hupson, July 8th, 1868. 
To Maj.-Gen. Frank Gardner, commanding Confed- 
erate States Forces, Port Hudson: 

Genera: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of this date, stating that 
you are willing to surrender the garrison under your 
command to the forces under my command, and that 
you will appoint a commission of three officers to meet 
a similar commission appointed by me, at nine o’clock 
this morning, for the purpose of agreeing upon and 
drawing up the terms of the surrender, 

In hg , [have the honor to state that I have de- 
signa rig.-Gen. Charles P. Stone, Col. Henry W. 


Birge, and Lieut.-Col. Richard B. Irwin, as the officers . 


to meet the commission appointed by you. 
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They will meet your officers at the hour designated, 
at a point where the flag of truce was received this 
morning. I will direct that active hostilities shall en- 
tirely cease on my part until further notice, for the 

urpose stated. 
ery respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
N. P. BANKS, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


The following are the articles of capitulation 
mutually agreed upon and adopted : 


Arr. 1. Maj.-Gen. Frank Gardner surrenders to the 
United States forces under Maj.-Gen. Banks, the place 
of Port Hudson and its dependencies, with its garrison 
armaments, munitions, public funds, and materials of 
war, in the condition, as nearly as may be, in which 
they were at the hour of cessation of hostilities, namely, 
6 o'clock a. u., July 8th, 1863. 

Arr, 2. The surrender stipulated in article one is 
qualified by no condition, save that the officers and en- 
listed men comprising the garrison shall receive the 
treatment due to prisoners of war, according to the 
usages of civilized warfare. ; 

Arr. 3. All private property of officers and enlisted 
men shall be respected, and left to their respective 
owners. 

Arr. 4, The position of Port Hudson shall be oc- 
cupied to-morrow, at 7 o’clock a. u., by the forces of 
the United States, and its garrison received as pris- 
oners of war by such general officers of the United 
States service as may be designated by Maj.-Gen. 
Banks, with the ordinary formalities of rendition. The 
Confederate troops will be drawn up in line, officers in 
their positions, the right of the line resting on the edge 
of the prairie south of the railroad depot; the left ex- 
aaa in the direction of the village of Port Hud- 
son: The arms and colors will be piled conveniently, 
ee will be received by the officers of the United 

tates. 

Arr. 5. The sick and wounded of the garrison will be 
cared for by the authorities of the United States, as- 
sisted, if desired by either party, by the medical officers 
of the garrison. 

CHAS. P. STONE, Brig.-Gen. 

W. N. MILES, Col., commanding the 
A Wing of the Army. 

WM. DWIGHT, Brig. Gen. 

G. W. STEEDMAN, Col., commanding 
Left Wing of the Army. 

MARSHALL 8S. SMITH, Lieut.-Col., 

Chief cng 

HENRY W. BIRGH, Col., commanding 
5th Brigade, Grover’s Division. 

Approved, 

N. P. BANKS, Maj.-Gen. 

Approved, 

FRANK GARDNER, Maj.-Gen. 


The formal surrender was made on the 9th of 
July. Gen. Andrews, Chief of Staff of Gen. 
Banks, with Col. Birge leading his column, fol- 
lowed by two picked regiments from each divis- 
ion, with Holeombe’s and Rowle’s batteries of 
light artillery, and the gunners of the naval bat- 
tery, entered the fortifications. The enemy were 
drawn up in line, with their officers in front of 
them, on one side of the road, with their backs 
to the river. The Federal troops were drawn 
up in two lines on the opposite side of the road, 
with their officers in front. Gen. Gardner then 
advanced, and offered to surrender his sword 
with Port Hudson. In appreciation of his 
bravery, he was desired to retain it. He then 
said: ‘* General, I will now formally surrender 
my command to you, and for that purpose will 
give the order to ground arms.” The order 
was given, and the arms grounded. The sur- 
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render comprised, besides the position, more 
than 6,233 prisoners, 51 pieces of artillery, 
two steamers, 4,400 ibs. of cannon powder, 
5,000 small arms, and 150,000 rounds of am- 
munition. The loss of Gen. Banks from the 
23d to the 380th of May was about one thou- 
sand. The village of Port Hudson consisted 
of a few houses and a small church, which 
had been nearly destroyed by the cannonade. 
The wounded and sick of the garrison suffered 
the most from want of medical stores. The 
Ls nea of the garrison were nearly exhaust- 
ed. 

The surrender of Port Hudson enabled Gen. 
Banks to turn his attention to other points, 
which had been temporarily and. necessarily 
neglected. His further movements are stated 
in subsequent pages. 

The opposing armies in Virginia remained 
quiet, with the exception of one fearful strug- 
gle, until Vicksburg was hard pressed by Gen. 
Grant, and the prospect of its relief by Gen. 
Jobnston became very doubtful, when Gen. 
Lee commenced an advance upon Washington, 
not only with the hope of producing some di- 
version in favor of Vicksburg, but especially 
to make a decisive test of an invasion of the 
Northern States, and at least secure forage and 
munitions of war. 

After the battle of Fredericksburg, on the 18th 
of December, 1862, the Army of the Potomac, 
under Maj.-Gen. Burnside, remained inactive 
for some weeks. Its position was at Falmouth, 
opposite Fredericksburg. Indications of some 
movement, however, were manifest about the 
16th of January. The reads were dry and hard, 
and on the night of the 16th, the pontoons were 
brought up from Belle Plain to Falmouth, and 
with the utmost secrecy taken near the river 
some distance above. An order to march had 
been twice issued and countermanded. On t 
17th it was issued again, requiring each soldie 
to have three days’ rations and sixty rounds of 
cartridges. The army at this time was as strong 
in numbers and material as it had ever been. 
It was supposed that the forces of Gen. Lee had 
been somewhat reduced by the withdrawal of 
small bodies to reénforce other points. His 
army was composed of eight divisions, com- 
manded by Gens. A. P. and D. H. Hill, Early, 
Hood, Walker, Ransom, McLaws, and Ander- 
son. Each division consisted of four to five 
brigades, and each brigade had from five to 
seven regiments. It was the intention of Gen. 
Burnside to move his army a few miles farther 
up the Rappahannock, and cross at the fords 
and make an attack upon the flank of Gen. Lee. 
On the next day the order was postponed. 
The enemy in the mean time were on the alert, 
and expecting an attack at any time. On Tues- 
day, the 20th, Gens. Hooker and Franklin 
moved in heavy order, with tents, &c., toward 
Hartwood Church, which is directly north of 
the United States ford of the Rappahannock, 
which is twelve miles above Fredericksburg. 
Gen. Sigel moved in the afternoon in the same 
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direction. The movement of Gen. Hooker was 
made by a road three miles north of the river, 
and concealed from the view of the enemy’s 
pickets on the south bank. That night, at ten 
o’clock, a storm from the northeast commenced 
with high wind and torrents of rain. The march 
began the next morning at daylight, but the 
roads had become almost impassable. In every 
gully, batteries, caissons, supply wagons, am- 
bulances, and pontoons were mired. All day 
there was a constant and exhausting struggle 
of men, horses, and mules with the mud. On 
Wednesday night the wearied troops lay down 
in their blankets. The storm still continued. 
During the next day an effort was made to 
concentrate on the high table land near Banks’s 
Ford. It now became too manifest that it 
would be impossible to get the army through 
the freshly cut roads to the river, so that the 
fords could be reached. On Friday the storm 
abated, but further progress was necessarily 
suspended, and on the next day the movement 
was abandoned, and the army returned to its 
former quarters. 

On Monday, the 26th, Gen. Burnside issued 
the following address, surrendering the com- 
mand of the army to Gen. Hooker: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAG, 
Camp NEAR FaLmoutn, January 26th, 1 

By direction of the President of the United States, 
the Commanding General this day transfers the com- 
mand of this army to Major-Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

The short time that he has directed your movements 
has not been fruitful of victory or any considerable 
advancement of our lines, but it has in demonstra- 
ted an amount of courage, patience, and endurance that 
under more favorable circumstances would have ac- 
complished great results. 

Continue to exercise these virtues. 
devotion to your country and the principles you have 
sworn to maintain. Give to the brave and skilful 
general who has long been identified with your or- 

nization, and who is now to command yu your full 
da cordial support and coéperation, and you will de- 
serve success, 

In taking an affectionate leave of the entire army, 
from which he separates with so much regret, he may 
be pardoned if he bids an especial farewell to his long- 
tried associates of the ninth corps. His prayers are 
that God may be with you, and an you continued 
success until the rebellion is crushed. 

By command of Major-Gen. BURNSIDE. 

Lewis Ricumonp, A. A. G. 


At his own request, Gen. Burnside was re- 
lieved of his command, and the President im- 
mediately conferred it upon Gen. Hooker. The 
views under which this command had been ac- 
cepted by Gen. Burnside were thus stated by 
him in his testimony before a committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate the conduct 
of the war: * 


On the 7th or 8th of November, I received an order 
from the President of the United States, directing me 
to take command of the Army of the Potomac, and 
also acopy of an order relieving Gen. McClellan from 
that command. This order was conveyed to me by 
Gen. Buckingham, who was attached to the War De- 

artment. After getting over my surprise, the shock, 

c., I told Gen, Buckingham that it was a matter that 
required very serious thought; that I did not want the 
command ; that it had been offered to me twice before, 


Be true in your 


and I did not feel that I could take it; I counselled 
with two of my staff officers in regard toit, for, I should 
think, an hourand a half, thee upon me that 
I had no right, as a soldier, to di oy ea order, and 
that I had already expressed to the Government my 
unwillingness to take the command; I told them what 
my views were with reference to my ability to exercise 
such a command, which views were those I had un- 
reservedly expressed, that I was not competent tocom- 
mand such a large army as this; I had said the same 
over and over'again to the President and Secretary of 
War; and also that if matters could be satisfactorily 
arranged with Gen. McClellan, I thought he could 
command the Army of the Potomac better than any 
other general in it. 


On the same day when Gen. Burnside re- 
tired, Gen. Hooker, on assuming the command, 
issued the following address to the army: 


HEADQUARTERS, CAMP NEAR F'atao 

By direction of the President of the United States 
the undersigned assumes command of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

He enters upon the discharge of the duties imposed 
by the trust with a just appreciation of their m- 
reve Since the formation of this army he has 
identified with its history; he has shared with you its 

lories and reverses, with no other desire than that 
os relations might remain unchanged until its des- 
tiny should be accomplished. 

Ve the record of your achievements there is much to 
be pront of, and, with the blessing of God, we will 
contribute something to the renown of our arms and 
the success of ourcause. To secure these ends your 
commander will require the cheerful and zealous co- 
operation of every officer and soldier in the army. In 
equipment, intelligence, and valor the enemy is our 
inferior. Let us never hesitate to give him battle 
wheneyer we can find him. 

The undersigned only gives expression to the feel- 
ings of this army when he conveys to our late com- 
mander, Maj.-Gen. Burnside, the most cordial good 
wishes for his future. : 

My staff will be announced as soon as organized. 

?, JOSEPH HOOKER, 
Maj.-Gen. Commanding Army of the Potomac. 


* Gens. Sumner and Franklin were at the same 
time relieved of the command of the right and 
left divisions of the army. The following is 
the official order of the President under which 
these changes were made: ° 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
War DepartTMEnt, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, t 
WASHINGTON, January 28th, 1863. 

I. The President of the United States has directed : 

First. That Maj.-Gen. A. E. Burnside, at his own 
request, be relieved from the command of the Army of 
the Potomac. , 

Second. That Maj.-Gen, E. V. Sumner, at his own 
request, be relieved from duty in the Army of the Po- 
to 


mac, 

Third. That Maj.-Gen. W. B. Franklin be relieved 
from duty in the Army of the Potomac. 

Fourth. That Maj.-Gen, J. Hooker be assigned to the 
command of the Army of the Potomac. 

The officers relieved as above will report in person 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On the 26th of January, the Senate of the U. 
S. Congress adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War be instructed to inquire whether Maj.-Gen. A, E. 
Burnside has, since the battle of Fredericksburg, form- 
ed any plans for the movement of the Army of the 
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Potomac, or any portion of the same; and if so, whether 
any subordinate generals of said army have written to 
or visited Washington to oppose or interfere with the 
execution of such movements, and whether such pro- 
posed movements have been arrested or interfered 
with, and, if so, by what authority. 


The report of the age area. which was 
published in April, 1863, thus states the pro- 
ceedings under the resolution : 


Under that resolution, your committee proceeded to 
take the testimony of Maj.-Gens. A. E. Burnside and 
John G. Parke, and Brig.-Gens. John Newton, John 
Cochrane, and Wm. W. Averill. That testimony brings 
to light the following facts : 

Shortly after the battle of Fredericksburg, Gen. 
Burnside devised a plan for attacking the enemy in his 
front. The main army was to cross at a place some 
six or seven miles below Fredericksburg. The posi- 
tions for the artillery to protect the crossings were all 
selected ; the roads were all surveyed, and the corduroy 
was'cut for preparing the roads. At the same time a 
feint of crossing was to be made some distance above 
Falmouth, which feint could be turned into a positive 
attack should the enemy discover the movement be- 
low; otherwise the main attack was to be made below. 

In connection with this movement of the main army, 
a cavalry expedition was organized, consisting of 
twenty-five hundred of the best cavalry in the Army of 
the Potomac, one thousand of whom were picked men. 
The plan of that expedition was as follows: Accom- 
panied by a brigade of infantry detailed to protect the 
crossing of the Rappahannock, it was to proceed to Kel- 
ly’s Ford ; there the thousand picked men were to cross, 
and to proceed to the Rapidan, and cross that river at 
Racoon Ford; then to go onward and cross the Vir- 

inia Central railroad at Louisa Court House; the 

ames river at Goochland or Carter’s, blowing up the 
locks of the James River canal at the place of crossing ; 
cross the Richmond and Lynchburg railroad at a point 
south of there, blowing up the iron bridge at the place 
of crossing; cross the Richmond, Petersburg, and 
Weldon railroad where it crosses the Nottoway river, 
destroying the railroad bridge there; and then procee 
on by Gen. Pryor’s command, and effect a junction 
with Gen. Peck at Suffolk, where steamers were to be 
in waiting to take them to Aquia creek. To distract 
the attention of the enemy, and to deceive them in re- 
gard to which body of cavalry was the attacking col- 
umn, at the time the thousand picked men crossed the 
Fm gtrongr ogee a portion of the remaining fifteen hun- 
dred was to proceed toward Warrenton; another por- 
tion toward Culpepper Court House; and the remainder 
were to accompany the thousand picked men as far as 
Racoon Ford, and then return. While this cavalry 
bie eager was in progress, the general movement was 
to be made across the river. 

On the 26th of December an order was issued for 
the entire command. to prepare three days’ cooked 
rations; to have their wagons filled with ten days’ 
small rations, if possible; to have from ten to twelve 
days’ supply of beef cattle with them; to take for- 
age for their teams and their artillery and cavalry 
horses, and the requisite amount of ammunition—in 
fact, to be in a condition to move at twelve hours’ 
notice. 

Shortly after that order was issued, Gen. John New- 
ton and Gen. John Cochrane—the one commanding a 
division and the other a brigade in the left grand di- 
vision, under Gen. William B. Franklin—cam@ up to 
Washington on leave of absence. Previous to obtain- 
ing leave of absence from Gen. Franklin, they informed 
him and Gen. William F. Smith that when they came 
to Washington they should take the opportunity to 
represent to some one in authority here the dispirited 
condition of the army, and the danger there was of at- 
ee any movement against the enemy at that 

e 


When they reached Washington, Gen. Cochrane, as 
he states, endeavored to find certain members of Con- 
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press, to-whom to make the desired communication. 
ailing to find them, he determined to seek an inter- 
view with the President for the purpose of making the 
communication directly to him. On proceeding to the 
President’s House, he there met Secretary Seward, to 
whom he explained the object of his being there, and 
the general purport of his proposed communication to 
the President, and requested him to procure an inter- 
view for them, which Mr. Seward promised to do, and 
which he did do. 

That day the interview took place, and Gen. Newton 
opened the subject to the President. At first the 
President, as Gen. Newton expresses it, “very natu- 
rally conceived that they had come there for the pur- 
pose of injuring Gen. Burnside, and suggesting some 
other person to fill his place.” Gcn. Newton states 
that, while he firmly believed that the principal cause 
of the dispirited condition of the army was the want 
of confidence in the military capacity of Gen. Burn- 
side, he deemed it improper to say so to the President 
“right square out,” and therefore endeavored to con- 
vey the same idea indirectly. When asked if he con- 
sidered it any less improper to do such a thing indi- 
rectly than it was to do it directly, he qualified his 
ft assertion by saying that his object was to in- 

orm the President of what he considered to be the 

condition of the army, in the hope that the President 
would make inquiry and learn the true reason for him- 
self. Upon perceiving this impression upon the mind 
of the President, Gens. Newton and Cochrane state 
that they hastened to assure the President that he was 
entirely mistaken, and so far succeeded that at the 
close of the interview the President said to them he 
was glad they had called upon him, and that he hoped 
that good would result from the interview. 

To return to General Burnside. The cavalry expe- 
dition had started; the brigade of infantry detailed to 
accompany it had ‘crossed the Rappahannock at 
Richard’s Ford, and returned by way of Ellis’s Ford, 
leaving the way clear for the cavalry to cross at Kel- 
ly’s Ford. The day they had arranged to make the 
crossing, General Burnside received from the President 
the following telegram: ‘‘I have good reason for say- 
ing that you must not make a general movement with- 
out letting me know of it.” 

Gen. Burnside states that he could not imagine, at 
the time, what reason the President could have for 
sending him such a telegram. None of the officers of 
his command, except one or two of his staff, who had 
remained in camp, had been told anything of his plan 
beyond the ae e fact that a movement was to be 
made. He could only suppose that the despatch re- 
lated in some way to important military movements 
in other parts of the country, in which it was neces- 
sary to have coéperation. 

pon the ons of that telegram steps were imme- 
diately taken to halt the cavalry expedition where it 
then was (at Kelly’s Ford) until further orders. A 
ortion of it was shortly afterward sent off to intercept 
Btuart, who had just made a raid to Dumfries and the 
neighborhood of Fairfax Court House, which it failed 
to do 


Gen. Burnside came to Washington to ascertain 
from the President the true state of the case. He was 
informed by the President that some general officers 
from the Army of the Potomac, whose names he de- 
clined to give, had called upon him and represented 
that Gen. Burnside contemplated soon making a move- 
ment, and that the army was so dispirited and demor- 
alized that any attempt to make a movement at that 
time must result in disaster; that no prominent offi- 
cers in the Army of the Potomac were in favor of any 
movement at that time. 3 

Gen. Burnside informed the President that none of 
his officers had been informed what his plan was, and 
then proceeded to explain it in detail to the President. 
He urged upon the President to grant him permission 
to carry it out, but the President declined to do so at 
that time. Gen. Halleck and Secretary Stanton were 
sent for, and then learned, for the first time, of the 
President’s action in stopping the movement, although 
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Gen. Halleck was pperacesty aware that a movement 
was contemplated by Gen. Burnside. Gen. Halleck, 
with Gen. Burnside, held that the officers who had 
made those representations to the President should be 
at once dismissed the service. 

Gen. Burnside remained here at that time for two 
days, but no conclusion was reached upon the subject. 
When he returned to his camp he learned that man 
of the details of the general movement, and the details 
of the cavalry expedition, had become known to the 
rebel sympathizers in Washington, thereb renee 
that plan impracticable. When asked to whom he 
communicated his plans, he stated that he had told no 
one in Washington except the President, Secretary 
Stanton, and Gen. Halleck; and in his camp none 
knew of it except one or two of his staff officers, who 
had remained in camp all the time. He professed 
himself unable to tell how his plans had become known 
to the enemy. 

A correspondence then took place between the Pres- 
ident, Gen. Halleck, and Gen. Burnside. Gen. Burn- 
side desired distinct authority from Gen. Halleck, or 
some one authorized to give it, to make a movement 
across the river. While urging the EL the and 
necessity of such a movement, he candidly admitted 
that there was hardly a general officer in his command 
who approved of it. ile willing to take upon him- 
self all the responsibility of the movement, and promis- 
ing to keep in view the President’s caution concerning 
running any risk of destroying the Army of the Poto- 
mac, he desired to have at least Gen. Halleck’s sanc- 
tion or permission to make the movement. Gen. Hal- 
leck replied that while he had always favored a forward 
movement, he could not take the responsibility of giv- 
ing any directions as to how and when it should be 
made, 

Gen. Burnside then determined to make a movement . 
without any further correspondence on the subject. 
He was unable to devise any as promising as the one 
just thwarted by this interference of his subordinate 
officers, which interference gave the enemy the time, 
if not the means, to ascertain what he had proposed to 
do. He, however, devised a plan of movement, and 

roceeded to put it in execution. As is well known, 
it was rendered abortive in consequence of the severe 
storm which took place shortly after the movement 


an. 

Gen, Burnside states that, besides the inclemency 
of the weather, there was another powerful reason for 
abandoning the movement, viz., the almost universal 
feeling among his general officers against him. Some 
of those officers freely gave vent to their feelings in the 
presence of their inferiors. In consequence of this 
and also what had taken place during the battle o 
Fredericksburg, &c., Gen. Burnside directed an order 
to be issued, which he styled General Order No. 8. 
That order dismissed some officers from the service, 
subject to the approval of the President, relieved 
others from duty with the Army of the Potomac, and 
also pronounced sentence of death upon some desert- 
ers who had been tried and convicted. 

Gen. Burnside states that he had become satisfied 
that it was absolutely necessary that some such exam- 
ples should be made, in order to enable him to main- 
tain the proper authority over the army under his com- 
mand, The order was duly signed and issued, and 
only waited publication. Two or three of his most, 
trusted staff officers represented to Gen. Burnside that 
should he then panies that order, he would force upon 
the President the necessity of at once sanctioning it, 
or, by refusing his approval, assume an attitude of 
hostility to Gen. Burnside. The publication of the 
order was accordingly delayed for the time. 

Gen. Burnside came to Washington and laid the 
order before the President, with the distinct assurance 
that in no other way could he exercise a pore com- 
mand over the Army of the Potomac; and he asked 
the President to sanction the order, or accept his re- 
signation as major-general, The President acknowl- 
edged that Gen. Burnside was right, but declined to 
decide without consulting with some of his advisers. 


To this Gen. Burnside replied, that.if the President 
took time for consultation he would not be allowed to 
publish that order, and therefore asked to have his re- 
signation accepted at once. This the President de- 
clined to do. : 

Gen. Burnside returned to his camp, and came again 
to Washington that night at the request of the Presi- 
dent, and the next morning called upon the President 
for his decision. He was informed that the President 
declined to approve his order No. 8, but had concluded 
to relieve him from his command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and to appoint Gen, Hooker in his place. 
Thereupon Gen. Burnside again insisted that his re- 
signation be accepted. This the President declined to 
do; and, after some urging, Gen, Burnside cons 
to take a leave of absence for thirty days, with the 
understanding that, at the end of that time, he should 
be assigned to duty, as he deemed it improper to hold 
a commission as major-general and receive his pa, 
without rendering service therefor. Gen. Burnside ob- 
jected to the wording of the order which relieved him 

rom his command, and which stated that it was at his 
own request, as being unjust to him and unfounded in 
fact; but upon the representation that any other order 
would do injury to the cause, he consented to let it re- 
main as it then read. 

The foregoing statements of the facts proved, to- 
gether with the testimony herewith submitted, so full, 
and directly meet the requirements of the resolution, 
referred to them, that your committee deem any com- 
ment by them to be entirely unnecessary. 


Subsequently a letter appeared from Gen. 
Cochrane, of which the following is an extract: 


Ihave no copy of my evidence, nor have I seen 
Gen. Newton’s. But I remember*to have stated ex- 
plicitly that I knew nothing of Gen. Burnside’s plan; 
that 1 knew only of the dispirited condition of the 
troops, and the sense of apprehension which depressed 

hem, and that I recognized it as a duty to communi- 
cate this knowledge to those whose duty it was to apply 
it. This much I testified that I had said to the Presi- 
dent; and I then further said to the committee that had 
I been the depository of the commanding general’s 
plans, and the possessor of facts which would neces- 
sarily have baffled those plans, and have involved the 
army in irretrievable ruin, I would have considered it 
no less than treason not to have disclosed the facts— 
that I was impressed that another defeat, then and 
there, would have been fatal to our cause; and that it 
was upon my deepest loyalty that I had spoken—that 
the geese had doubtless disturbed the sleeping Roman 
sentinel, when their alarm saved the capital from the 
Gauls; but that I had never heard that the geese had 
been punished for disturbing the sentinel, though I 
had heard that they had been honored for saving the 
state. 


The following has appeared as so much of 
the order No. 8 as relates to the dismissal and 
relief of certain officers : 


General Order No. 8. 
HEApQuarters Army or tne Potomac, Jan, 28d, 1868. 
* * * * = 


First. Gen. Joseph E. Hooker, Major-General of 
Volunteers and Brigadier-General of the United States 
Army, having been guilty of unjust and unnecessary 
criticisms of the actions of his superior officers, and of 
the aughorities, and having, by the general tone of his 
conversation, endeavored to create distrust in the minds 
of officers who have associated with him, and having, 
by omissions and otherwise, made reports and state- 
ments which were calculated to create incorrect im- 
preaion, and of habitually speaking in disparaging 

rms of other officers, is hereby dismissed the service 
of the United States, as a man unfit to hold an important 
commission during a crisis like the present, when so 
much patience, charity, confidence, consideration, and 
patriotism are due from every soldier in the field. The 
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order is issued subject to the approval of the President 
of the United States. 

Second. Brig.-Gen. W. T. H. Brooks, commandin 
First Division, Sixth Army Corps, for complaining o 
the policy of the Government, and for using lan- 
guage tending to demoralize his command, is, subject 
to the approval of the President of the United States, 
dismissed ‘from the military service of the United 

tates. 

Third. Brig.-Gen. John Newton, commanding Third 
Division, Sixth Army Corps, and Brig.-Gen. John 
Cochrane, commanding First Brigade, Third Division, 
Sixth Army Corps, for going to the President of the 
United States with criticisms upon the plans of their 
commanding officer, are, subject to the approval of the 
President, dismissed from the military service of the 
United States, 

Fourth. It being evident that the following named 
officers can be of no further service to this army, they 
are hereby relieved from duty, and will report in per- 
son without delay to the Adjutant-General of the 
United States ah 

Maj.-Gen. W. B, Franklin, commanding Left Grand 
Division. . ALG F 

Maj.-Gen. W. F. Smith, commanding Sixth Army 
Corps. 

Bri .-Gen. Sam. D. Sturgis, commanding Second 
Division, Ninth Army Corps. : 

Brig.-Gen. Edward Ferrero, commanding Second 
Brigade, Second Division, Ninth Army Corps. 

Brig.-Gen. John Cochrane, commanding First Brig- 
ade, Third Division, Sixth Army Corps. 

Lieut.-Col. J. H. Taylor, Acting Adjutant-General 
Right Grand Division. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. A. E. BURNSIDE. 

Lewis Ricumonp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The testimony of Gen. Burnside, in relation 
to this order, from which the committee con- 
densed their abstract, was as follows: 


I went to my adjutant-general’s office, and issued an 
order, which I termed General Order No. $. That or- 
der dismissed some officers from service, subject to 
the approval of the President, and relieved others 
from duty with the Army of the Potomac. I also had 
three sentences of death upon privates for desertion, 
which I had reviewed and approved, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the President, as I had no right to do 
any of these things without that approval. I had sent 
my own body guard over into Maryland, and had suc- 
ceeded in capturing a large number of deserters. I had 
organized a court martial, the one which is now in ses- 
sion down there trying some two hundred and fifty 
deserters. 

I told my adjutant-general to issue that order (No. 
8) at once. One of my advisers—only two persons 
knew of this—one of them, who is a very cool, sensible 
man, and a firm friend, told me that, in his opinion, 
the order was a just one, and ought to be issued; but 
he said that he knew my views with reference to en- 
deavoring to make myself useful to the Government 
of the United States instead of placing myself in op- 
position to. it; that all of these things had to be ap- 
proved by the President of the United States, at any 
rate, before they could be put in force; that he did not 
think I intended to place the President in a position 
where he either had to assume the responsibility of be- 
coming my enemy before the public, at any rate, there- 
by enabling a certain portion of my friends to make a 
martyr of me to some extent, or he had to take the 
pernaalbality of carrying out the order, which would 
be against the views of a great many of the most in- 
fluential men in the country, particularly that portion 
of the order.in reference to the officers I proposed to 
have dismissed the service. I told the staff officer that 
Lhad no desire to place myself in opposition to the 
President of the United States in any way; that I 
thought his (my staff officer’s) view of the matter was 
the correct one; but that I had indicated in that order 
the only way in which I could command the Army of 
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the Potomac, I accordingly took this order, already 
signed and issued in due form, with the exception of 
pee ade public, to the President of the United States, 
and handed him the order, together with my resigna- 
tion of my commission as a major-general. J told him 
that he knew my views upon the subject; that I had 
never sought any command, more particularly that of 
the Army of the Potomac ; that my wish was to go into 
civil life, after it was determined that I could no longer 
be of any use in the army; that I desired no public 
position of any kind whatever. At the same time I 
said that I desired not to place myself in opposition to 
him in any way, or to do anything to weaken the Gov- 
ernment, I said he could now say to me, “‘ You ma 
take the responsibility of issuing this order, and I will 
approve it;” andI would take that responsibility, if 
he would say that it would be Wnatetnel after it was 
issued, because he would have to approve of it, for I 
had no si to dismiss a man or condemn a man to 
death without his approval. In case that order (No. 8) 
could not be approved by him, there was my resigna- 
tion, which he could accept, and that would end the 
matter forever, so far as I was concerned ; that noth- 
ing more would be said in reference to it.I told him 
he could be sure that my wish was to have that done 
which was best for the public service, and that was the 
only way in which I could command the Army of the 
Potomac. The President replied to me, “I think you 
are right. * * * [The suppressions here, in the 
body of Gen. Burnside’s report of the President’s an- 
swer, are made by the committee.] But I must con- 
sult with some of my advisers about this.” I said to 
him, “If you consult with anybody you will not do it, 
in my opinion.” He said, ‘‘I cannot help that; I must 
consult with them.” I replied that he was the 1 e, 
and A yonid not question his right to do what 4 
eased. 

5 The President asked me to remain all that day. I 
replied that I could not remain away from my com- 
mand; that he knew my views, and I was fixed and 
determined in them. He then asked me to come up 
that night again. I returned to my command, and 
came up again that night, and got here at six o’clock 
in the morning. I went to the President’s, but did not 
see him. I went again after breakfast, and the Presi- 
dent told me that he had concluded to relieve me from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac, and place 
Gen. Hooker in command. I told him that I was oon a 
to accept that, as the best solution of the problem; an 
that neither he nor Gen. Hooker would be a happier 
man than I would be if Gen. Hooker gained a victory 
there. The President also said that he intended to re- 
lieve Gen. Sumner and Gen. Franklin. I said that I 
thought it would be wise to do so, if he made the 
change he proposed to make. Gen. Sumner was a 
much older officer than Gen. Hooker, and ought not to 
be asked to serve under him. 


On the 26th of April Gen. Burnside assumed 
the command of the Department of the Ohio. 
An invasion of Kentucky was at that time 
threatened by the Confederate forces, 

The inclemency of the season was such that 
no movements could now be attempted by the 
Army of the Potomac or its adversary on the 
opposite side of the Rappahannock at Freder- 
icksburg. Some raids by the enemy and some 
movements of cavalry were the only operations. 

On the 12th of March a bold and successful 
raid was made by the enemy as far within the 


Federal lines as Fairfax Court House in Vir- . 


ginia. Brig.-Geui. Stoughton was taken from 
his bed and carried off, and a detachment from 


his brigade, with guards, horses, &c., captured. - 


On the 17th of March a sharp conflict took 
place between a body of cavalry, under Gen. 
Averill, and a similar force of the enemy near 
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Kelly’s Ford. About forty of Gen. Averill’s 
force were disabled, and about eighty of the 
enemy made prisoners. 

On' the 13th of April, an expedition of cay- 
alry, infantry, and artillery, under Major-Gen. 
Stoneman, proceeded in detachments to War- 
renton, Bealton, Rappahannock bridge, and Lib- 
erty. Small bodies of Partisan Rangers were 
met with, but no opposition was encountered. 
Thence he moved to the fords of the Rapidan 
and took possession of them. These operations 
were made in advance of a general movement 
of the army across the Rappahannock to attack 
Gen. Lee. The stormy weather which ensued 
delayed this movement until the 27th of April. 

The army of Gen. Lee, in its encampments 
near Fredericksburg, held a line running from 
northwest to southeast; its right wing was ex- 
tended as far down as Port Royal on the Rap- 
oro ere and its left wing rested above 

redericksburg on the same river. In this 
position it had only two main lines of retreat, 
one toward Richmond by railroad, and the 
other toward Gordonsville. The strength of 
this army was about seventy thousand men. 

The army of Gén. Hooker consisted of seven 
corps, and numbered about one hundred and 
twenty thousand men. Under his plan of at- 
tack three corps were massed below Freder- 
icksburg, to cross there and make a feint attack 
on the enemy, when two of the corps were to 


return immediately after crossing and join the 
other four corps, meanwhile crossing at several 
fords ten and twenty miles above Fredericks- 
burg. The object of Gen. Hooker by moving 
down on the left of the enemy, was to force him 
to fight outside of his intrenchments, or to fall 
back on Richmond. 

Falmouth, the position occupied by Gen. 
Hooker’s army, is nearly opposite Fredericks- 
burg, on the north bank of the Rappahannock. 
About twelve miles above, the Rapidan, a small 
river, unites with a stream heretofore called 
the North Fork, to form the Rappahannock. 
Lately, however, the North Fork has been 
called Rappahannock, and the Rapidan has 
been spoken of as a tributary. The United 
States Ford is abont one mile below the mouth 
of the Rapidan. Banks’s Ford is about midway 
between the United States Ford and Falmouth. 
Kelly’s Ford, where the four corps crossed the 
North Fork, or the Rappahannock as it is now 
called, is about twenty miles above Falmouth. 
Germania Ford, where the same force crossed 
the Rapidan, is about twelve miles south of 
Kelly’s Ford, at a place called Germania Mills. 
The troops crossed here by wading. The wa- 
ter was up to the armpits, and with a rapid 
current. The bottom of the river was rocky. 

On Monday morning, April 27th, the eley- 
enth corps, under Maj.-Gen. Howard, the 
twelfth, under Maj.-Gen. Slocum, and the fifth, 
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under Maj.-Gen, Meade, marched westward on 
the several roads leading to Kelly’s Ford, 
which the advance under Gen. Howard reached 
on Tuesday forenoon. A brigade of this corps 
had been guarding the ford since the movement 
of cavalry under Gen. Stoneman. The pontoon 
boats had been moved into a creek behind the 
bluff at the Ford. About two hundred and fifty 
men of the 738d Pennsylvania and 154th New 
York immediately crossed in boats and occupied 
the bank of the river. Skirmishers were de- 
ployed to the right and left, but no enemy, ex- 
cepting a few pickets who retired, was to be 
found. The remainder of the two regiments 
crossed in boats whilst the bridge was building. 
That evening the eleventh corps crossed, and 
the twelfth bivouacked on the shore. 

Early on Wednesday morning, the twelfth 
corps crossed over, followed by Gen. Stone- 
man’s cavalry force and the fifth corps. The 
wagon trains were sent back from Kelly’s Ford 
and parked near Banks’s Ford. The advance 
moved directly to Germania Ford on the Rapi- 
dan. The fifth corps, under Gen. Meade, 
crossed the Rapidan in the afternoon, a little 
lower down, On the next morning, Thursday, 
an advance was made to Chancellorsville, at the 
junction of the Orange Court House road with 
a road to Culpepper, between five and ten miles 
distaat from the ford. The three corps were 
massed at this place at night, and Gen. Hooker 
arrived and made it his headquarters, On 
Wednesday, the second corps, under Gen. 
Couch, took a position at Banks’s Ford, five 
miles above Fredericksburg. Some skirmish- 
ing had occurred with small bodies of the ene- 
my, which retired. The cavalry force of Gen. 
Stoneman was sent to cut the communication 
of Gen. Lee’s army by railroad with Richmond. 

Meanwhile the remaining three corps of the 
army had been put in motion. The first corps, 
under Maj.-Gen. Reynolds, the third, under 
Maj.-Gen. Sickles, and the sixth, under Maj.- 
Gen. Sedgwick, moved from their camps on 
Monday night and took a position two miles 
below Fredericksburg. Early on the next 
morning, one division of the sixth corps 
crossed two miles below Fredericksburg, and 
one division of the first corps about one mile 
farther down. Some skirmishing took place, 
and the enemy held their position ; at the same 
time bridges were thrown over and demonstra- 
tions made as if the intention was to cross a 
large force over. On the next day, Wednesday, 
the third corps, under Gen. Sickles, was detached 
and ordered to cross at United States Ford and 
join Gen. Hooker at Chancellorsville. On the 
next day Gen. Hooker issued the following order: 


General Order No. 47. 
Heapquarters Army or tHE Potomao, ; 
Camp NEAR Fatmouts, Va., April 30th, 1863, 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction that the Commanding 
General announces to the army that the operations of the 
last three days have determined that our enemy must 
either ingloriously fly or come out from behind las de- 
fences and give us battle on our own ground, where 
certain destruction awaits him. The operations of the 
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fifth, eleventh, and twelfth corps have been a succes- 
sion of splendid achievements. 
By command of Major-Gen, HOOKER. 
S. Wiit1ams, Ass’t Adj’t-Gen. 


Such was the position of Gen. Hooker’s forces 
on Friday morning. About noon, the fifth and 
twelfth corps, under Gens. Meade and Slocum, 
were advanced by separate roads toward Fred- 
ericksburg. The former moved to the left and 
the latter to the right. The advance of Gen. 
Meade’s corps was led by the second division 
under Gen. Sykes. In about an hour it en-. 
countered the enemy, and heavy firing ensued, 
which continued for three fourths of an hour, 
gradually extending toward the right wing. 
Orders were then sent by Gen. Hooker, whose 
headquarters were in the large house known 
as Chancellorsville, for the two columns to fall 
slowly back. This order was systematically 
obeyed, and everything became quiet until 
about four o’clock, when the enemy appeared 
in line of battle, in an open field fronting a 
dense wood, on the right of Gen. Hooker, and 
about a mile from Chancellorsville. A vigorous 
fire of artillery was opened on both sides, which 
continued until night, when the enemy retired, 
This movement was regarded as indicating a 
disposition on the part of Gen, Lee to feel the 
Federal lines and ascertain the strength of their 
position and force. Meanwhile Gen. Hooker 
had caused intrenchments to be thrown up by 
his army. On the next day, Saturday, the first 
corps, under Gen. Reynolds, was ordered to 
join Gen. Hooker at Chancellorsville. It ar- 
rived in the afternoon at United States Ford, 
and was ordered into position on the right, 

During Friday night the enemy were ob- 
served cutting a road past the Federal picket 
line on the right, and wagons were seen pass- 
ing up the road on Saturday. As no attack 
was made during the forenoon, it was deter- 
mined to ascertain the nature of the movement 
on the right, by a reconnoissance in force under 
Gen, Sickles, The divisions of Gens. Birney 
and Whipple, with Gen. Barlow’s brigade from 
Gen. Howard’s corps, were pushed to the front. 
This force soon became more or less engaged, 
especially with the artillery and the sharp- 
shooters as skirmishers. Prisoners who were 
taken reported that the wagon train which 
had been seen was composed mainly of ord- 
nance wagons and ambulances, following a col- 
umn of troops under the command of Gen. 
Jackson. It was perceived at once that the 
object of Gen. Jackson was to make a sudden 
and fierce attack upon the extreme right. To 
defeat this object Gen. Sickles was ordered to 
push forward, and Gen. Birney advanced with 
great vigor, cutting in twain a column of the 
enemy still moving up the road. Gen. Wil- 
liams’s division of Gen. Slocum’s corps, which 
had been ordered to codperate, then commenced 
a flank movement on the enemy’s right, which 
promised great success. It was supposed that 
in consequence of this movement, Gen. Jackson 
would endeavor to retreat to escape a capture, 
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or, if he made an attack on the right, that the 
eleventh corps would be sufficient to resist 
him. On the contrary, about five o’clock, a 
terrific volley of musketry on the extreme right 
announced that he had commenced his opera- 
tions. The division of Gen. Schurz, which he 
first assailed, ‘almost instantly gave way. Thou- 
sands threw down their arms and streamed 
down the road toward headquarters. The en- 
emy pressed his advantage. The division of 
Gen. Bowsia: infected by the demoralization in 
-front, soon followed the fugitives. Gen. How- 
ard, the commander of the corps, with all his 
vigor and resolution could not stem the retreat- 
ing torrent. The brigades of Cols. Bush, Beck, 
and McLean maintained themselves as long as 
possible, but finally gave way in good order 
before superior numbers. 

Gen. Hooker now sent to the aid of Gen. 
Howard the second division of the third corps, 
under Maj.-Gen. Berry. Their batteries, under 
Capt. Best, were moved on a ridge running 
across the road, and after a short but sanguin- 
ary contest, the advance of the enemy was 
checked. This disaster compelled the recall of 
Gens. Sickles and Slocum. Gen. Williams’s di- 
vision found a portion of their works filled with 
the enemy, and Gen. Sickles could not commu- 
nicate with the rest of the army by the way he 
had advanced, and only at great risk by any 
other route. This was the state of affairs at 
dark. A bright moon soon appeared, and a 
night attack was ordered to restore the com- 
munications. Gen. Wood’s brigade of Gen. 
Birney’s division made the attack at eleven 
o’clock, aided by the guns massed on the ridge 
in front of the enemy. This attack was suc- 
cessful and restored the communications. The 
enemy fell back nearly half a mile. The effect 
of the enemy’s movement was to compel Gen. 
Hooker to contract his lines and assume the 
defensive, protected by breastworks and in- 
trenchments. 

During the night, the first corps, under Maj.- 
Gen. Reynolds, and the fifth corps, under Maj.- 
Gen. Meade, were transferred to Gen. Hooker’s 
right, and set to work vigorously to intrench 
themselves. The position of the latter corps 
on the left was taken by the eleventh corps, 
which was reorganized during the night, and 
then assigned to a point where but little 
fighting was anticipated, and where they were 
stage yn by the work made on the previous 

ay by the fifth corps. At the same time the 
force of Gen. Lee opposite the Federal right 
was strongly reénforced. 

At 5 o’clock on Sunday morning, the enemy 
could be seen up the plank road about a mile 
and a half from the Chancellor House, which 
was still retained as the headquarters of Gen. 
Hooker. 
the division of Gen. Berry on the right, that of 
Gen. Birney next on the left, and Gens. Whip- 
ple and Williams supporting. By half past 
five, Gen. Berry became engaged, and a terri- 
ble conflict ensued. The infantry of the en- 


‘Longstreet’s divisions, 


The Federal line was formed with 
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emy were advanced in overwhelming numbers 
for the purpose of crushing the Federal line, 
but the forces of Gens, Sickles and Slocum held 
them in check. The struggle became despe- 
rate, hand to hand, and the carnage great. It 
continued until 8.45 a. m., without the slightest 
intermission, when there was a temporary sus- 
pension on the Federal side, occasioned by 
getting out of ammunition. The position was, 
however, held by the bayonet for nearly an 
hour, until a supply was received, and an order 


-was given to fall back to the vicinity of the 


Chancellor House." The contest now raged in 
this vicinity. Gen. Hooker’s headquarters were 
withdrawn at ten o’clock. The house was 
burned by a shell of the enemy. The engage- 
ment continued until 11.30 a.™., when the 
musketry fire ceased. Gen. Hooker, acting on 
the defensive, had been compelled to contract 


his lines still further, and would —— have 


recrossed the Rappahannock that day except 
for the advantages expected to be gained by 
the movement of Gen. Sedgwick below Fred- 
ericksburg, and that of the cavalry force under 
Gen. Stoneman. 

Several attempts were made by the enemy 
during the afternoon to force the lines of Gen. 
Hooker, but without success. 

The following despatch, relative to the ope- 
rations of Saturday and Sunday, was sent to 
Richmond by Gen. Lee: 


, Mitrorp, May 3d, 1863, 
To President Davis : 

Yesterday Gen. Jackson penetrated to the rear of 
the enemy. We drove him from all his positions from 
the Wilderness to within one mile of Chancellorsville. 
He was en at the same time in front by two of 

ae" prisoners were taken, 
and the enemy’s loss in killed and wounded is large. 
This morning the battle was renewed. He was dis- 
jadged from all his positions around Chancellorsville, 
and driven back toward the Rappahannock, over 
which he is now retreating. We have again to thank 
Almighty God for a great victory. I regret to state 
that Gen. Paxton was killed, Gen. Jackson severely 
and Gens. Heth and A. P. Hill slightly wounded. 

R. E. LEE, General Commanding. 


On Saturday, May 2d, Gen. Sedgwick was 
ordered to cross the Rappahannock, move upon 
Fredericksburg, and march out on the plank road 
toward Chancellorsville, until he connected 
with the right under Gen. Hooker, and to de- 
stroy any force he might meet on the road. 
By twelve o’clock that night, the three divi- 
sions composing the sixth corps were all across, 
and waiting orders. The main force of the 
enemy had been concentrated on their own left 
to resist Gen. Hooker. The first division, under 
Gen. Brooks, was left to guard the crossing and 
occupy the enemy in front. At four o’clock 
A. M., on Sunday, the head of the corps was in 
motion toward Fredericksburg. At the edge 
of the town it was halted, the batteries brought 
into position, and the first line of the enemy’s 
intrenchments in the rear carried with consid- 
erableloss, At noon the division of Gen. Howe 
was scattered over the heights, looking out for 
and pursuing the enemy, when orders were re- 
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eeived to move on and join the other divisions, 
which had gone through the city. The height 
and the city were thus abandoned, to be occupied 
soon after by the enemy. About five o’clock, the 
advance was overtaken a few miles out of Fred- 
ericksburg, engaged in a brisk fight with the en- 


-emy. The division of Gen. Howe was deployed 


to the left of the road over a broken country, 
with the left wing to the rear, so as to confront 
the enemy reoceupying the heights and mass- 
ing in the rear. In this position Gen. Sedg- 
wick’s force remained in line of battle during 
the night, distant about six or seven miles from 
Gen. Hooker. By morning of the 4th, the en- 
emy appeared in strong force in front and on 
the hills to his left. About 4 p.m. they moved 
up to attack, and Gen. Sedgwick’s artillery 
opened fire on every quarter, but could not 
aheck their slow and steady advance, before 
which he gradually fell back toward Banks’s 
Ford. The engagement was: hot, and lasted 
until 9 p. M., with a loss to Gen. Sedgwick of 
nearly four thousand. That Monday night he 
recrossed the Rappahannock. The crossing 
was effected in good order, with the camp 
equipage, mule trains, etc., except a few of the 
latter, which were taken when the enemy first 
appeared in rear at Fredericksburg. Ali the 
work on the left was performed by this corps 
of Gen. Sedgwick. It built three bridges, con- 


stantly skirmished with the enemy, stormed 


the heights of Fredericksburg, and advanced 


to support the right, when it was flanked by a . 


heavy force of the enemy and forced to retreat 
across the river. 

The movements of the enemy in this affair 
were thus reported by Gen. Lee: 

To His Excellency President Davis: . 

At the close of the battle of Chancellorsville on Sun- 
day, the enemy was reported advancing from Fred- 
ericksburg on our rear. Gen. McLaws was sent to ar- 
rest his progress, and repulsed him handsomely. 

That afternoon, learning that his forces consisted of 
two corps, under Gen. Sedgwick, I determined to at- 


. tack him, and marched back yesterday with Gen. An- 


derson, and united with McLaws early in the afternoon, 
and succeeded, by the blessing of Heaven, in driving 
Sedgwick over the river. 
e have 1 Gh Ae Fredericksburg, and no enemy 
remains south of the PI ahannock or in the vicinity. 
; R. E. LEE, General Commanding. 


While these operations were going on under 
Gen. Sedgwick, the enemy made no serious at- 
tack upon Gen. Hooker. On Monday, at day- 
light, they placed guns on the heights, which 
commanded the ground north of United States 


_ Ford, and began shelling the trains of Gen. 


* 


Hooker. These guns were soon silenced by the 
twelfth corps, which relieved the eleventh, and 
now occupied the extreme left. During the day, 
the enemy continued to feel the lines of Gen. 
Hooker from the extreme left to right, making 
vigorous feints, driving in pickets, picking off 
artillery horses and officers on horseback. It 
was in one of these forays that Gen. Whipple 
was mortally wounded in the spine, while 
standing against a tree in his own camp, sup- 
posing himself to be in perfect security. Gen, 
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Hooker continued during the day to strengthen - 
his position with a second line of rifle pits, 
During Monday night slight skirmishing con- 
tinued along the lines, with frequent volleys of 
musketry from some portion of the rifle pits. 
Batteries of flying artillery were used to shell 
the camps, which changed position as often as 
guns were brought to bear upon them. Thus 
the Federal troops were harassed and exhaust- 
ed during the night. 

Early on Tuesday all the pioneers and men, 
with extra tools, were employed on the roads 
leading from the army back to United States 
Ford. Old roads were repaired and new ones 
cut through the woods. The trains and artil- 
lery commenced moving toward the river early 
in the evening. The rain then was falling rap- 
idly, and the night became quite dark. The 
crossing commenced at ten o’clock, and at three 


-o’clock on Wednesday morning all the wagons 


and mule trains and artillery had passed the 
bridges, and *the passage of the infantry com- 
menced. The second corps, under Gen. Couch, 
led the advance. The fifth corps, under Gen. 
Meade, formed the rear guard, with Gen. Sykes’s 
division of regulars to cover the retreat. The 
passage of the river was effected without any 
disturbance from the enemy. ‘The dead on the 
battle field of Tuesday were left unburied, and 
many of the wounded remained-behind. The 
rapid. rise of the river prevented the immediate 
advance of Gen. Lee. ; 

The movements of the cavalry force, under 
Gen. Stoneman, do not appear to have pro- 
duced any advantage in favor of Gen. Hooker. 
As. has been stated, the storms which ensued 
prevented active movements. by Gen. Stone- 
man until the 29th of April. Onthat day he 
crossed at Kelly’s Ford. The division of Gen. 
Averill moved to the Orange and Alexandria 
railroad, and encountered two regiments of 
the enemy, who retired toward Gordonsville. 
Thence he proceeded to Culpepper, and dis- 
persed a force of the rebels there, capturing 
their rear guard, and seizing a large amount of 
flour, salt, and bacon. The enemy were pur- 
sued by way of Cedar mountain toward the 
Rapidan. Here he received a despatch from 
Gen. Stoneman, desiring him to push the enemy 
as vigorously as possible, and keep him oc- 
cupied. On the Ist, scouting parties were sent 
up and down on both sides of the Rapidan. On 
the 2d, orders were received by him to join 
Gen. Hooker at United States Ford at once. 

Gen. Stoneman, after crossing at Kelly’s 
Ford, moved the main body of his command 
across Fleshman’s creek, and encamped for the 
night in an open field. On the next day, the 3d, 
Gen. Buford crossed the Rapidan, two miles 
below Racoon Ford, and drove a body of in- 
fantry from the ford, where Gen. Gregg cross- 
ed later in the day. A lieutenant and thirteen 
privates of an artillery company were captured 
here. At night the whole force bivouacked 
one mile from the river. On the next day the 
march was commenced, and at Orange Spring a 
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force of the enemy, approaching by railroad, 
barely escaped capture. That night the com- 
mand encamped at Greenwood, one mile from 
Louisa Court House, through which the Vir- 
inia Central railroad passes, connecting Gor- 
onsville with Richmond. On the next day, the 
2d of May, a squadron of the 10th New York, 
under Col. Irwin, was sent five miles above the 
town, and another of the same regiment, under 
Major Avery, was sent the same distance below, 
to destroy the track of the road, while Col. Kil- 
patrick took possession of the town. The track 
was torn up for some distance, the telegraph 
cut, and some commissary stores seized. In 
the afternoon the command moved to Thomp- 
son’s Four Corners. From this place, as head- 
uarters, several expeditions were sent out. 
n the next morning Ool. Wyndham proceeded 
to Columbia, on the James river, where the 
Lynchburg and Richmond canal crosses the 
river. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
destroy the aqueduct. Five locks ‘were injured, 
three canal boats, ‘loaded with commissary 
stores, and five bridges, were burned, and the 
the canal lock cut in several places. A large 
quantity of commissary stores and medicines in 
the town were also destroyed. Another de- 
tachment, under Capt. Drummond, of the 5th 
cavalry, destroyed the bridge over the James 
river at Centreville. Other small parties were 
sent out in different directions, and some skir- 
mishing took place with small parties of the 
enemy. At the same time a force, consisting 
of the 10th New York and ist Maine, with 
two pieces of artillery, was sent out under 
Gen. Gregg, to destroy the railroad bridge at 
Ashland, while Ool. Kilpatrick, with the Har- 
ris Light, and 12th Illinois, Lieut.-Col. Davis, 
were to go between Ashland and Richmond, 
destroying the railroad, bridges, &c. Gen. Gregg 
destroyed the bridge across the South Anna on 
the road from Columbia to Spottsylvania; 
thence he moved east, and destroyed the road 
to Beaver Dam Station. He then turned north 
to the Richmond and Gordonsville turnpike, 
sending out a detachment to burn the Ground 
Squirrel bridge. That night he bivouacked 
eight miles from Ashland. A detachment sent 
out to burn the bridge at Ashland found it too 
strongly defended. Some portions of the rail- 
road track, however, were destroyed. Leaving 
Ool. Kilpatrick and Lieut.-Col. Davis, Gen. 
Gregg returned on the next day to Gen. Stone- 
man. On the night of the 4th, Gen. Gregg 
moved near Yanceyville, and was followed the 
next day by Gen. Stoneman and Gen. Buford’s 
command. On the 5th, the retrograde movement 
commenced, and crossing Racoon Ford, on the 
Rapidan, the command arrived at Kelly’s Ford, 
on the North Fork. Meantime, the advance 
of Col. Kilpatrick was made, and thus subse- 
quently reported by him: 


By directions from Maj.-Gen. Stoneman, I left Louisa 
Court House on the morning of the 3d instant, with 
one regiment (the Harris Light eas of my brig- 
ade; reached Hungary, on the Fredericksburg railroad, 
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at daylight on the 4th; destroyed the depot and tele- 
graph wires and railroad for several miles; p 
over to Brook turnpike, drove in the rebel pickets; 
down the pike, across the brook, cha a battery, 
and forced it to retire within two miles of the city of 
Richmond; ‘captured Lieut. Brown, aide-de-camp to 
Gen. Winder, and eleven men within the fortifications ; 

assed down to the left of the Meadow bridge on the 

hickahominy, which I burned; ran a train of cars 
into the river; retired to Hanovertown on the penin- 
sula ; crossed and destroyed the ferry hoat just in time 
to check the advance of a pursuing cavalry force; 
burned a train of thirty wagons loaded with bacon ; 
orerargs thirteen prisoners, and encamped for the 
night five miles from the river. 

resumed my march at 1 4. ut. of the 5th; surprised 

a force of three hundred cavalry at Aylett’s ; captured 
two officers and thirty-three men; burned fifty-six 
wagons, the depot, containing upward of bipbey thou- 
sand bushels of corn and wheat, quantities of clothing 
and commissary stores, and safely crossed the Matta- 
pony, and destroyed the ferry again just in time to es- 
cape the advance of the rebel cavalry pursuit. Late in 
the evening I destroyed a third wagon train and depot 
a few miles above and west of the Tappahannock on 
the Rappahannock, and from that point made a forced 
march or twenty miles, being closely pursued by a su- 

erior force of cavalry, supposed to be a portion of 
Biuart’s, from the fact that we captured prisoners 
from the 8th, 1st, and 10th Virginia cavalry. At sun- 
down discovered a force of cavalry drawn up in line 
of battle about King and Queen Court House. Their 
strength was unknown, but I at once advanced to the 
attack, only to discover, however, that they were friends 
—a portion of the 10th Illinois cavalry, who had be- 
come separated from the command of Lieut.-Col. Davis, 
of the same regiment. 

At 10 A. m., on the 7th, I found safety and rest under 
our own brave old flag within our lines at Gloucester 
Point. This raid and march around the entire rebel 
bahar Any march of nearly two hundred miles—has been 
made in less than five days, with a loss of one officer 
and thirty-seven men, having captured and paroled 
upward of three hundred men. 


At the same time, Lieut.-Col. Davis, of the 
12th Illinois, was ordered to penetrate to the 
Fredericksburg railroad, and, if possible, to the 
Virginia Central, and destroy communications. 
If he crossed the Virginia Central he was to 
make for Williamsburg on the peninsula. Leay- 
ing the main body on the South Anna, on 
Sunday, May 3d, he passed down the bank of 
that rivet, burning a bridge, and, dispersing a 
mounted party of the enemy, struck the rail- 
road at Ashland. Here he cut the telegraph, 
tore up some rails, and burned the trestle- 
work bridge south of the town. At the same 
time a train of cars, filled with sick and 
wounded, arrived, and was captured. The 

risoners were paroled, and the locomotives 

isabled. Twenty wagons, with horses, were 
destroyed, and several horses taken, Leaving 
at 6 Pp. M., a train of eighteen wagons was 
met and destroyed, and Hanover Station reach- 
ed at 8 p.m. Here thirty prisoners were cap- 
tured, and the railroad line broken. The depot, 
storehouses, and stables, filled with govern- 
ment property, were destroyed, also a culvert 
and trestlework south of the station. Among 
the property destroyed were more than one 
hundred wagons, a thousand sacks of flour and 
corn, and a large quantity of clothing and horse | 
equipments. The command then moved down 
within seven miles of Richmond, and bivouack- 
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ed until eight o’clock the next morning. , It 
then marched for Williamsburg, but at Tuns- 
tall’s Station, near White House, encountered a 
train of cars, filled with infantry and a battery 
of three guns. This force formed in rifle pits, 
so that Col. Davis, by a charge, could not pene- 
trate their line: he therefore determined to 
cross the Pamunkey and Mattapony, and pro- 
ceed to Gloucester Point. He thus reports the 
result of his movements : 


Our total loss in the expedition has been two com- 
missioned officers and thirty-three enlisted men; we 
brought with us one hundred mules and seventy-five 
horses, captured from the enemy. We captured, in 
the course of our march, a much larger number, which 
we could not bring in. The amount of Pe erty de- 
stroyed is estimated at over one million of dollars. 

Respectfully submitted, 
. DAVIS, Lieut.-Colonel Commanding. 


The army of Gen. Hooker, after recrossing, 
as before stated, moved immediately to its origi- 
nal camp opposite Fredericksburg. 

On the 6th, Gen. Hooker issued the follow- 
ing address to his army: 


General Orders No. 49. 

Heapquartens ARMY oF THE PoroMaAo, { 
sce May 6th, 1863. 
The Major-General Commanding tenders to this 
army lfis congratulations on its achievements of the 
last seven days. If it has not accomplished all that 
was expected, the reasons are well known to the army. 
It is sufficient to say, they were of a character not to 
be foreseen or prevented by human sagacity or re- 
source. 

In withdrawing from the south bank of the Rappa- 
hannock before delivering a general battle to our ad- 
versaries, the army has given renewed evidence of its 
confidence in itself, and its fidelity to the principles it 
represents. On fighting at a disadvantage, we would 
have been recreant to our trust, to ourselves, our cause, 
and our country. Profoundly loyal and conscious of 
its strength, the Army of the Potomac will give or 
decline battle whenever its interest or honor may de- 
mand. It will also be the guardian of its own history 
and its own arm. By your celerity and secrecy of 
movement, our advance and passage of the rivers was 
undisputed, and on our withdrawal not a rebel ven- 
tured to follow. 

The events of last week may swell with pride the 
heart of every officer and soldier of this army, We 
have added new lustre to its former renown. We 
have made long marches, crossed rivers, surprised the 
enemy in his intrenchments, and, wherever we have 
fought, have inflicted heavier blows than we have re- 
ceived. We have taken from the enemy five thousand 
prisoners; fifteen colors; captured and brought off 
seven — of artillery; placed hors du combat ee 
teen thousand of his chosen troops; destroyed his 
depots filled with vast amounts of stores; deranged 
his communications; captured prisoners within the 
fortifications of his capital, and filled his country with 
fear and consternation. We have no other regret 
than that caused by the loss of our brave companions, 
and in this we are consoled by the conviction that they 
have fallen in the holiest cause ever submitted to the 


arbitrament of battle. 
ky SBME HOOKER. 


By command of 
8. Witu1ams, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On the 7th, Gen. Lee issued the following 
address to his army: 
General Orders No. 59. 


Heapquarrers Army NorTHERN VIRGINIA, \ 
: May Tth, 1863. 
_ With heartfelt gratification, the General Command- 
ing expresses to the army his sense of the heroic con- 
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duct displayed by officers and men, during the arduous 
operations in which they have just been engaged. 

Under trying vicissitudes of heat and storm, you 
attacked the enemy, strongly intrenched in the depths 
of a tangled wilderness, and again on the hills of Fred- 
ericksburg, fifteen miles distant, and, by the valor that 
has triumphed on so many fields, forced him once 
more to seek safety beyond the Rappahannock. While 
this glorious victory entitles you to the praise and 
gratitude of the nation, we are especially called upon 
to return our grateful thanks to the only Giver of vic- 
tory, for the signal deliverance He has wrought. 

t is, therefore, earnestly recommended that the 
troops unite on Sunday next in ascribing to the Lord 
of Hosts the plory due His name. 

Let us not forget, in our rejoicings, the brave soldiers 
who have fallen in defence of their country; and, 
while we mourn their loss, let us resolve to emulate 
their noble example. The army and the country alike 
lament the absence for a time of one to whose bray- 
ery, energy, and skill they are so much indebted for 
success. 

The following letter from the President of the Con- 
federate States, is communicated to the army as an 
expression of his appreciation of its success: 

I have received your despatch, and reverently unite with ' 
i= in giving praise to God for the success with which he 

as crowned our arms. 

In the name of the people, I offer my cordial thanks to 
yourself and the troops under your command, for this addi- 
tion to the unprecedented series of great victories which your 
army has achieved. 

The universal rejoicing produced by this happy result 
will be mingled with a general regret for the good and the 
brave who are numbered among the killed and wounded. 


R. E. LEE, General. 


On the 8th, the following despatch was sent 
by the Secretary of War to the Governors of 
the Northern States: ; 
; Wasurtnaton, May 8th, 1863. 

The President and General-in-Chief have just re- 
turned from the Army of the Potomac, The pene 
operations of Gen. Hooker failed, but there has been 
no serious disaster to the é6rganization and efficiency 
of the army. It is now occupying its former position 
on the Rappahannock, having recrossed the river with- 
out any loss in the movement. Not more than one 
third of Gen. Hooker’s force was engaged. Gen. 
Stoneman’s operations have been a brilliant success. 
Part of his force advanced to within two miles of 
Richmond, and the enemy’s communications have 
been cut in every direction. The Army of the Poto- 
mac will dane resume offensive operations, 

(Signed) . M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


On the same day, the President issued the 
following proclamation, preliininary to execu- 
ting the law for obtaining soldiers by enrol- 
ment and draft. It would appear that the 
events on the Rappahannock had hastened the 
decision to put the law for this object in opera- 
tion, and the proclamation notified all foreign- 
ers who had merely declared an intention to 
become citizens of the United States, that after 
sixty-five days they would be liable to draft, 
if found in the country. 

By the President of the United States of America: 
PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States, at its 
last session, enacted a law, entitled an act for the en- 


“rolling and calling out the national forces, and for oth- 


er purposes, which was approved on the 3d day of 
March last ; and whereas, it is recited in said act that 
there now exists in the West and South an insurrec- 
tion against the authority thereof, and it is under the 
Constitution of the United States the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to suppress insurrection and rebellion, to 
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guarantee to each State a republican form of govern- 
* ment, and to scart public tranquillity ; and whereas, 
for these high purposes, a military force is indispensa- 
ble, to raise and support which all persons ought 
willingly to contribute; and whereas, no service can 
be more praiseworthy and honorable than that which 
is rendered for the maintenance of the Constitution 
and Union, and consequent preservation of free gov- 
ernment; and whereas, for the reasons thus recited 
it was enacted by said statute that all able-bodied 
male citizens of the United States, and persons of for- 
eign birth who shall have declared on oath their in- 
tention to become citizens under and in pursuance of 
the laws thereof, between the ages of 20 and 45 years, 
with certain exceptions not necessary to be here men- 
tioned, are declared to constitute the national forces, 
and shall be liable to perform military duty in the 
service of the United States, when called on by the 
President for that et ee and whereas, it is claimed, 
by and in behalf of persons of foreign birth within the 
specified in said act, who have heretofore de- 


dered on oath their intention to become citizens under' 


and in pursuance of the laws of the United States, and 
who have not exercised the right of suffrage or any 
other political franchise under the laws of the United 
States or of any of the States thereof, are not absolute- 
ly concluded by their aforesaid declaration of intention 
rom renouncing their purpose to become citizens; and 
that on the con such persons under treaties or 
the law of nations retain a right to renounce that pur- 
se and to forego privilege of citizenship and resi- 

ence within the United.States under obligations im- 
posed by the aforesaid act of Congress: 

Now, therefore, to avoid all eases pepe a con- 
cerning liability of persons concerned to perform the 
service required by such enactment, and to give it full 

- effect, I do hereby order and proclaim that no plea of 
alienage will be received or allowed to exempt from 
obligations ay ess by the aforesaid act of Congress 
any person of foreign birth who shall have declared, 
on oath, his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, under the laws thereof, and who shall be found 
within the United States at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the present insurrection and rebellion at 
or after the expiration of the period of sixty-five days 
from date of this proclamation; nor shall any such 
plea of alienage be allowed in favor of any such per- 
son who has so as aforesaid declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, and shall have 
exercised at any time the right of suffrage.or any other 
political franchise within the United States under laws 
of any of the several States. In witness whereof I 
have hereunto set my seal and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. Done at the City of 
Washington, this 8th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1863, and of the independence of the United 
States the 87th. —_. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President. 

W. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


__ Previously, while the movements of Gen. 
Hooker were in progress, the following mili- 
tary orders were issued. The object appears 
to have been to prevent the transmission of 
premature and unreliable reports to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and by steamer to Europe: 


Wasuineton, May 1sé, 1868. 


To Major-Gen. Wool, commanding at New York. 

By virtue of the act of Congress authorizing the 
President to take possession of railroad and telegraph 
lines, &c., passed February 4th, 1862, the President 
directs that you take immediate military possession of 
the rig lines ae! established between Phila- 
delphia and Boston, called the Independent Telegraph 
Company, and forbid the transmission of any intelli- 

ence relating to the movements of the Army of the 

otomac or any military forces of the United States. 
In case this order is violated, arrest and imprison the 
perpetrators in Fort Delaware, reporting to this De- 
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artment. If the management of the line will stipu- 
te to transmit no military intelligence without the 
sanction of the War Department, they need not be in- 
terfered with so long as the engagement is fulfilled. 
This order will be executed so as not to interfere with 
the ordinary business of the Telegraph Company. 
By order of the President : 
E. M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 
Captain Rowello, aide-de-camp, will proceed by the 
first conveyance to Boston and execute the above or- 
der, viz.: Take military possession of the Independent 
Telegraph Company’s lines, and forbid any transmis- 
sion of information relating to the movements of the 
Army of the Potomac or any military forces of the 
United States. If the principal or owner of the line 
will stipulate not to violate the condition imposed 
without the sanction of the War Department, he will 
not be interfered with. If, however, he violates the 
stipulations, he will be per orely dealt. with. 
JOHN E, WOOL, Major-General. 
To E. F. Leighton, Manager Boston Office, Inde- 
pendent Telegraph: Do not fail to send us the news 
just the same as heretofore ; that is, everything thatis 
made public in Boston or New York. No military dic- 
tator can prevent a legitimate use of our facilities for 
the transmission to any station of pee already 
made public. .. J. W. STOVER,:. 
Manager of Boston and Portland District. 


The official statement of the killed and 
wounded of Gen. Hooker’s army was .as fol- 
lows: 


Officers killed..... ane mage cave es Gas ee se 154 
Enlisted men killed... 22... ..20+---eceesrs 1,358 
Officers wounded..... CAP SICDON: Ae Be 6 
Enlisted men wounded.........-.e.+e0s- - 8,894 
Pobihe ask wecpas ids sei shag ebeaanesaee 


Some of the wounded remained on the field 
of battle at least ten days, as appears by the fol- 
lowing, which was made public : 

: Heapquarters Army OF THE Potomac, ' 
Tuesday, May 12th, 1863, 

Dr. Luckley, medical director in charge of our woun- 
ded on the field, reports that they are all comfortable, 
and are about twelve hundred in number. An ambu- 
lance train has been sent for them. They are expected 
to return to camp by to-night. 

A flag of truce from Gen. Lee stated that 
he had exhausted his medicines and hospital 
stores, and fresh supplies were sent over for the 
wounded of Gen. Hooker’s army. The num- 
ber of prisoners taken was estimated by the 
enemy at eight thousand. It was an overesti- 
mate. 

Gen. Halleck, in his annual report, thus 
speaks of the losses and of these operations: 

For want of official data I am unable to give any de- 
tailed account of these beat or of our losses, It 
is also proper to remark in this place that from the 
time he was placed in the command of the Army of the 
Potomac till he reached Fairfax Station, on the 16th of 
June, a few days before he was relieved from the com- 
mand, General Hooker reported directly to the Presi- 
dent, and received instructions directly from him. I 
received no official information of his plans, or of their 
execution. 

The loss of the enemy in numbers was less 
than that of Gen. Hooker, but far greater in 
the importance of the officers. Among their 
wounded was Gen. Jackson, who subsequently 
died. Upon hearing that he was wounded, 


Gen. Lee addressed to him the following 


letter : 
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CHANCELLORSVILLE, Day 4th. 
To Lieutenant-Gen. T. J. Jackson : 

Generat: I have just received your note, inform- 
ing me that you are wounded, ‘I cannot express my 
regret at the occurrence. 

ould I have directed events, I should have chosen 
for the good of the country to have been disabled in 
your stead. Icon ratulate you upon the victory which 
is due to your skill and energy. 
Most truly yours, 
. R. E. LEE, General. 

Gen. Jackson had gone some distance in 
front of his line of skirmishers, on Saturday 
evening, May 2d, and was returning about 
eight o’clock, attended by his staff and part of 
his couriers. The cavalcade, in the darkness 
of the night, was supposed to be a body of 
Federal cavalry, and fired upon by a regiment 
of his own corps. He was struck by three 
balls, one through the left arm, two inches 


below the shoulder joint, shattering the bone. 


and severing the chief artery; another ball 
passed through the same arm between the 
elbow and wrist, making its exit through the 
palm of the hand; a third ball entered the palm 
of the right hand, about the middle, passed 
through and broke two bones. -He suffered 
for a week, during which his wounds improved, 
but sunk under an attack of pneumonia. The 
following order was issued by Gen. Lee: 
General Order No. 61. 


HeapQuarters Army or NortTHEeRN VIRGINIA, } 
May 11th, 1863. 


With deep grief the Commanding General announ- 

ces to the army the death of Lieut.-Gen. T. J. Jack- 
son, who expired on the 10th instant, at 3.15 Pp. M. 
* The daring, skill, and energy of this great and good 
soldier, by the decree of an all-wise Providence are 
now lost to us; but while we mourn his death, we feel 
that his spirit still lives, and will inspire the whole 
army with his indomitable courage and unshaken con- 
fidence in God as our hope and strength. 

Let his name be.a watchword to his corps, who 
have followed him to victory on so many fields. Let 
officers and soldiers emulate his invincible determina- 
tion in defence of our beloved country. 

R. E. LEE, General. 

The armies confronting each other at Freder- 
icksburg, now remained inactive for some time. 
A movement of a small force of Confederate 
cavalry near the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
during the last week in April, was made, by 
which some injury was done to that road, and 
an alarm created on its borders. On the 1st of 
June, the Federal force at West Point, on the 
York river, under Brig.-Gen. Gordon, was with- 
drawn, and a cavalry dash from Gloucester 
was made by Col. Kilpatrick through the ad- 
jacent counties, for the purpose of joining his 
force with that of Gen. Stoneman. At this time, 
also, some cavalry movements took place along 
the Rapidan, and such changes were observed in 
the appearance of the enemy’s camp at Fred- 
ericksburg as created an impression that some 
of his force might have been withdrawn. This 
induced Gen. Hooker to make a reconnoissance 
in force on the 5th of June. The division of 
Gen. Howe, of the sixth corps, was sent across 
the river below Fredericksburg. Some. skir- 
mishing ensued, and the enemy developed so 
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much strength as to create the impression that 
the mass of his forces had not been removed. — . 

On Tuesday, the 9th of June, two brigades 
of Gen. Pleasanton’s cavalry, under command 
of Gen. Buford, made a reconnoissance to Oul- 
pepper. The force was supported by two bat- 
teries of artillery, and two regiments of infan- 
try, as areserve. On Monday night, the force 
bivouacked near Beverly ford, on the Rappa- 
hannock. Beyond the ford was a semi-circular 
belt of woods, with a range of rifle pits near 
the edge; and a line of pickets guarded the 
fords on the southern bank of the river. The 
cavalry crossed at 4 a. m., the 10th New York 
in advance, and drove the pickets back to the 
rifle pits, and then charged upon the pits. The 
combat was severe, but the enemy were driven 
from their pits and thé woods. Falling back 
upon their artillery, they maintained their po- 
sition until twelve o’clock, when Gen. Buford’s 
artillery reached the ground, and the action 
was renewed. Gen: Pleasanton took command 
of the Union force before it was over. Gen. 
Stuart also arrived on the Confederate side. 
The Federal loss was about three hundred and 
sixty. Among the killed was Col. B. F. Davis, 
who led the cavalry force from Harper’s Ferry 
at the time of its surrender in 1862. The ene- 
my’s loss was somewhat larger. ‘The number of 
the enemy taken prisoners was about two hun- 
dred. In reply to a communication from Gen. 
Pleasanton, relating to the men left in the 
hands of Gen. Stuart, the latter subsequently 
stated that the dead had been decently bur- 
ied, the wounded humanely attended by his 
surgeons, and the prisoners sent. to Richmond; 
but that no parties would be permitted to visit 
the field by flag of truce, for the purpose of 
procuring the remains of friends, and that all 
future communications must be sent by the 
flag-of-truce boat to City Point, Va. 

Positive information was obtained by this re- 
connoissance that the Confederate forces were 
preparing for a movement, either against Wash- 
ington or into the State of Maryland. An ap- 
prehension of an aggressive blow from the en- 
emy now existed. Where, or in what manner 
the attempt would be made to strike the blow, 
no one could foretell. A threat had been made 
to invade Maryland and Pennsylvania with a 
considerable force, in retaliation for the raids 
made by Ool. Grierson in Mississippi and Ools. 
Kilpatrick and Davis in Virginia. The cavalry 
force of Gen. Pleasanton, on its return, brought 
information that the enemy had been moving 
in strong force westward, through the town of 
Sperryville, toward Luray, in the Shenandoah 
valley; that the column so moving was three 
hours and a half in passing the town, and was 
composed of infantry and artillery. The move- 
ment of Gen, Pleasanton also developed that 
the enemy were massing their cavalry on the 
Upper Rappahannock for some purpose. On 
the 11th of June, a force, consisting of two 
hundred and fifty of the enemy’s cavalry, 
crossed the Potomac at Edwards’s Ferry, and 
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attacked the company of the 6th Michigan on 

* picket at Seneca. This company gradually fell 
back toward Poolesyille. The enemy burnt 
their camp and recrossed the river, where they 
remained for some time, assuming a threaten- 
ing appearance. 

On the 8th of June, the Richmond (Va.) press 
spoke of a movement of Gen. Lee, in these 
words: “It is too generally known to raise 
any question of prudence in speaking of it, 
that Gen. Lee has put his army in motion. 
His designs are known only to himself, and 
those with whom it was his duty to confer. 
A few days will disclose them to the public, 
who are willing to wait patiently, in fall confi- 
dence that the result will vindicate the wisdom 
of what he undertakes. A forward movement 
on his part has been for some time anticipa- 
ted by the enemy, and is regarded with very 
perceptible uneasiness.” : 

The facts were as follows: The position 
occupied by Gen. Hooker, opposite Fredericks- 
burg, being one in which he could not be at- 
tacked to advantage, Gen. Lee determined to 
draw him from it. The execution of this pur- 
pose by him embraced the relief of the Shen- 
andoah valley from the Federal troops that 
had occupied the lower part of it during the 
winter and spring, and, if practicable, the 
transfer of the scene of hostilities north of the 
Potomac. It was thought that the correspond- 
ing movements on the part of Gen. Hooker, to 
which those contemplated by Gen. Lee would 
probably give rise, might offer a fair opportu- 
nity to strike a blow at the army under Gen. 
Hooker, and that in any event that army would 
be compelled to leave Virginia, and possibly to 
draw to its support troops designed to operate 
against other parts of the Confederacy. In 
this way it was supposed that the Federal plan 
of campaign for the summer would be broken 
up, and a part of the season of active opera- 
tions be consumed in the formation of new 
combinations and the preparations that they 
would require. Other valuable results, it was 
hoped by Gen. Lee, would be attained by mili- 
tary success. ; 

The movement of Gen. Lee began on the 
8d of June. Gen. McLaws’s division of Gen. 
Longstreet’s corps left Fredericksburg for 
Culpepper Court House; and Gen. Hood’s 
division, which was encamped on the Rap- 
idan, marched to the same place. They were 
followed, on the 4th and 5th, by Gen. Ewell’s 
corps, leaving that of Gen. A. P. Hill to oc- 
cupy the Confederate lines at Fredericks- 
burg. The forces of Gens. Longstreet and 
Ewell reached Culpepper on the 8th, at which 
point the Confederate cavalry under Gen. Stu- 
art was concentrated. Gen. Jenkins, with his 
cavalry brigade, had been ordered to advance 
toward Winchester, to codperate with the in- 
fantry in the proposed expedition in the lower 
part of the Shenandoah valley, and at the 
same time Gen, Imboden was directed with his 
command to make a demonstration in the di- 
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rection of Romney, in order to cover the move- 
ment against Winchester, and prevent the Fed- 
eral troops at that place from being reénforced 
by the troops on the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. Both of these officers were in 
osition when Gen. Ewell left Oulpepper Court 
ouse, on the 16th of June. 
On the 9th of June, the War Department 
issued a general order (No. 172) establishing 
two new military departments, as follows: 


1. The Department of the Monongahela, embracin 
that portion of the State of Pennsylvania west of 
Johnstown and the Laurel Hijl range of mountains, 
and the counties of Hancock, Brooke, and Ohio, in 
the State of vigeia, and the counties of Columbia, 
Jefferson, and Belmont, in the State of Ohio. The 
command of this department is assigned to Major-Gen. 
William T. H. Brooks, with his headquarters at Pitts- 


burg. 

ra The Department of the Susquehanna, embra- 
cing that portion of the State of Pennsylvania east 
of Johnstown and the Laurel Hill range of moun- 
tains. The command of this department is eee 
to Major-Gen. Couch, with his headquarters at Cham- 
bersburg. 

The following is the list of the military geo- 
graphical departments and their commanders 
at this time: 


Department of the Tennessee—Maj.-Gen. U.S. Grant. 

Department of the Cumberland—Maj.-Gen. W. S. 
Rosecrans, 

Department of the Ohio—Maj.-Gen. A. E. Burnside. 

Department of N arm a Gen. John A, Dix. 

Department of the Gulf—Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks. 

Department of North Carolina and Department of 
Virginia—Maj.-Gen. J. G. Foster. 

Department of the Northwest—Maj.-Gen. John Pope. 

Sapepist of Washington—Maj.-Gen. S. P. Heint-. 
zelman. » 

ys ee of the Monongahela—Maj.-Gen. W. T. 


. Brooks, 
Department of the Susquehanna—Mgj.-Gen. Darius 
N. Couch. 
Department of Western Virginia—Brig.-Gen. B. F. 


elly. 

F a of New Mexico—Brig.-Gen. James H. 
arlton. 
Department of the Pacific—Brig.-Gen. G. Wright. 
Department of Key West—Brig.-Gen. J. M. Brannan. 
pepernesl of Kiteus—alet tae James G. Blunt. 
Middle Deparinictit “Mal.ccen, Robert C. Schenck. 
Department of the South—Brig.-Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, 

P a ebineer: of Missouri—Maj.-Gen. John M. Scho- 
eld. 


On the 12th of June, the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania issued the following proclamation : 


In the name and by the authority oY the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, by Andrew G. Curtin, Governor 
of the said Commonwealth : 

A PROCLAMATION, 


Information has been obtained by the War Depart- 
ment that a large rebel force, composed of ores 
artillery, and mounted infantry, has been prepared for 
the purpose of making a raid into Pennsylvania. The 
President has therefore erected two new departments, 
one in Eastern Pennsylvania, to be commanded by 
Major-General Couch, and the other in Western Penn- 
sylvania, to be commanded by Major-General Brooks, 

earnestly invite the attention of the poe of Penn- 
sylvania to the general orders issued by these officers 
on oe the command of their respective depart- 
ments. 

The importance of immediately raising a sufficient 
force for the defence of the State cannot be overrated. 
The corps now proposed to be established will give 
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permanent security to our borders. I know too well 
the gallantry and patriotism of the freemen of this 
Commonwealth to think it necessary to do more than 
commend this measure to the people, and earnestly 
urge them to respond to the call of the General Gov- 
ernment and promptly fill the ranks of this corps, 
the duties of which will be mainly the defence of 
our own homes, firesides, and prcperny from devas- 
tation. ANDRE . CURTIN, 


On the same day, Gen. Couch assumed the 
command of the Department of the Susquehan- 
na, with his headquarters at Harrisburg, Penn. 
In consultation with Governor Curtin, they 
were of the opinion that the danger of an 
invasion of the State*of Pennsylvania was cer- 
tain. The Federal Government was therefore 
requested by the Governor to suspend all recruit- 
ing for the regular or volunteer service within 
the State, so that the citizens could be availa- 
ble in its defence. The request was granted. 
At the same time Gen. Couch issued the fol- 
lowing order, calling for volunteers : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
CHAMBERSBURG, June 12th, 1868. 

The undersigned assumes command of this depart- 
ment. In view of the danger of the invasion now 
threatening the State of Pennsylvania by the enemies 
of the Government, a new military department has 
been made by direction of the War Department, em- 
bracing all the territory of Pennsylvania east of Johns- 
town and Laurel Hill range of mountains; headquar- 
ters at Chambersburg. 

To prevent serious raids by the enemy, it is deemed 
necessary to call upon the citizens of Pennsylvania to 
furnish promptly all the men necessary to organize 
an army corps of volunteer infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, to be designated the ‘‘ Army Corps of the 
Susquehanna,” They will all be enrolled and organ- 
ized in accordance with the regulations of the United 
States service, for the protection and defence of the 
public and private property within the department, 
and will be mustered into the service of the United 
States to serve during the pleasure of the President 
or the continuance of the war. The company and 
field officers of the ears ee corps will be pro- 
visionally commissioned by the President upon the 
recommendation.of the General Commanding. They 
will be armed, uniformed, and equipped, and, while in 
active service, subsisted and supplied as active troops 
of the United States. When not required for active 
service to defend the department, they will be returned 
to their homes subject to the call of the Commanding 
General. 

Cavalry volunteers may furnish their own horses, 
to be turned over to the United States at their ap- 
praised value, or allowance will be made for the time 
of actual service, at the rate authorized by law. All 
able-bodied volunteers between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty will be enrolled and received into this corps. 

The volunteers for the State defence will receive no 
bounty, but will be paid the same as like service in 
the army of the United States, for the time they may 
be in actual service, as soon as Congress may make an 
appropriation for that purpose. 

f volunteers belonging to this army corps desire, 
they can be transferred to the volunteer service for 
three years or during the war, when they will be en- 
titled to all the bounties and privileges granted by the 
acts of Congress. 

The General Commanding, in accordance with the 
foregoing general authority, calls upon all citizens 
within his department to come forward promptly to 
perfect the company organizations under United States 
regulations, to wit: one captain, one first lieutenant, 
one second lieutenant, sixty-four privates as the mini- 
mum and eighty-two as the maximum standard of 
each company. 
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zens of this district recently in the army should vyol- 
unteer for duty in this army corps; thereby, from 
their experience, adding greatly to the efficiency of 
the force for immediate defensive operations; each 
company oe eheaemerge to be perfected as soon as 
possible, and report the name of the officers in com- 
mand, the number of men, and the place of its head- 
quarters, in order that they may be promptly fur- 
nished with transportation to the general rendezvous, 
which will be at Harrisburg. Any person who will 
furnish forty or more men who will be enrolled, if 
otherwise unobjectionable, will be entitled to a cap- 
taincy. 

Any person who will bring twenty-five or more 
men, under the above conditions, will be entitled to a 
first lieutenancy, and every person who will bring 
fifteen or more men, under the same conditions, to a 
second lieutenancy. On their arrival at the place of 
rendezvous they will be formed into regiments. So 
far as practicable, and.as may be found consistent with 
the interests of the public service, companies from the 
same locality will be put together in the regimental 
organizations, 

or the present all communications will be addressed 
to Harrisburg. The chiefs of the respective organi- 


zations will ar et oh 
DARIUS N. COUCH, Major-Gen’l Commanding. 


At the same time Gen. Brooks assumed com- 
mand of the Department of Monongahela, with 
his headquarters at Pittsburg, and proceeded 
to prepare to resist any attempt at an invasion. 

Meantime, the force which Gen. Hooker had 
sent across the Rappahannock on a reconnois- 
sance had intrenched its position and remained 
on: the plain below Fredericksburg, and two 
bridges were constructed over the river. The 
enemy fortified themselves strongly, and waited 
for any demonstration. There were evidently 
about ten thousand men in their first line of 
defences, and others were ‘visible upon the 
ridges and in the woods, within supporting dis- 
tance. New earthworks appeared every morn- 
ing on the heights; picket firing was constant, 
and occasionally their artillery opened fire. It 
was known that troops had been hurrying up 
for some time from Southeastern Virginia and 
North Carolina, and that the army of Gen. 
Lee had been_ reorganized and made to con- 
sist of three large corps, under Gens. Long- 
street, Ewell, and A. P. Hill. Although the 
force displayed in Fredericksburg was large, 
yet.Gen. Lee was supposed to be at Culpepper 
on the 12th, with the corps of Gens. Long- 
street. and Ewell, for the purpose of attacking 
the right of Gen. Hooker, and preparations 
were made to resist him. On the 13th it was 
manifest that the movements of Gen. Lee in 
the direction of Culpepper, had been made on a 
larger and more. extensive scale than was at 
first supposed, and embraced nearly the whole 
of his army, leaving near Fredericksburg not 
more than ten thousand men. Such a move- 
ment removed every doubt of his intention to 
assume the offensive. 

There existed at this time many considera- 
tions to encourage Gen. Lee in this movement. 
The army of Gen. Hooker had been reduced, 
not only by the losses in the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, but by the departure of nearly 
twenty thousand men, who had enlisted, some 


The General Depreatitings specially desires that citi- 
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for two years, and some for nine months, and 
whose term of service had now expired. No 
aid to him could be expected from the West. 
The Oonfederate authorities had declared that 
Gen. Johnston should be strengthened suffi- 
ciently to attack Gen. Grant in the rear and 
raise the siege of Vicksburg. This declaration, 
on their part, had caused the Federal Govern- 
ment tomake every exertion to defeat it. All the 
troops which could be spared in the West were 
sent to Gen. Grant. The force of Gen. Burnside, 
in the Department of Ohio, was included. This 
not only compelled the latter to remain inactive, 
but actually exposed Ohio and Western Virginia. 
The entire levy of nine-months’ men would 
go home in June, and the Federal Government 
had made no call for others in their place, and 
had not in reality succeeded in obtaining by en- 
listment any number of troops except the free 
and slave blacks it had been successful in or- 
ganizing. There were also reasons why the 
army of Gen. Lee should take the field. It was 
now well known to the Confederate Govern- 
ment that it would be unable to reénforce Gen. 
Johnston, so that the siege of Vicksburg could 
be raised ; a counteracting effort was therefore 
necessary in some quarter. The supplies which 
might be obtained by an invasion of the North 
were also greatly needed. 

It was the purpose of Gen, Lee, if possible, 
to strike a most decisive blow. For this ob- 
ject an army of nearly one hundred thousand 
men had been collected in the field. It was first 
contemplated by Gen. Lee to enter Pennsyl- 
vania, and keep the army of Gen. Hooker fully 
occupied. Meantime, a body of chosen troops 
were to be detached from the forces of Gen. 
Beauregard, at Charleston, and Gen. Bragg, in 
Tennessee, and concentrate at Oulpepper, for 
the purpose of making an attack on Washing- 
ton. It was thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment, thus divided between a fear of leavin 
Pennsylvania defenceless, and the necessity o 
protecting the seat of government, would be 
obliged to fail signally in one quarter or the 
' other. Either Washington would fall, or the 
chief towns of Pennsylvania and all the rich 
regions surrounding them would come into the 
possession of Gen. Lee’s army. 

Gen. Hooker penetrated the object of Gen. 
Lee in concentrating upon the Upper Rappa- 
hannock before it was too late. As early as 
the 12th of June he began to send his sick and 
wounded to Washington, and to remove his 
stores. A most formidable invasion by Gen. 
Lee was soon developed. 

On Friday, the 12th of June, it was ascer- 
tained at Winchester that a large body of the 
enemy were moving up the Shenandoah valley. 
On Saturday an attack was made by the advance 
of the enemy, under Gen. Rhodes, upon Berry- 
ville, which was held by Gen. McReynolds as an 
outpost of Winchester. The force of Gen. Mc- 
Reynolds was about three thousand men, and 
the position was midway between Winchester 
and Snicker’s Gap, through which the enemy 


advanced. The attack was repelled with vigor 
and firmness for some time, when, in conse- 
quence of overwhelming numbers, a retreat 
upon Winchester was commenced. The 6th 

aryland, Col. Horne, with Capt. Alexander’s 
1st Maryland battery covered the retreat, 
and maintained their ground until, the enemy 
closing around them, they were compelled to 
abandon their guns. A large part of the regi- 
ment were made prisoners, but were not dis- 
armed, and, in the confusion which ensued dur- 
ing the darkness of the evening, withdrew un- 
observed, being familiar with the roads, and 
escaped. J 

On the same day, early in the morning, the 
pickets of Maj.-Gen. Milroy, at Winchester, 
were driven in by the advance of Gen. Ewell, 
with the divisions of Gens. Early and John- 
son. A detachment was sent out to feel their 
strength, and an artillery fire was kept up for 
some time. Gen. Milroy, then in conimand at 
Winchester, had a force of seven thousand men, 
with three batteries of field artillery, and six 
siege pieces, in a fort. As the forces of the 
enemy increased during the day, the advanced 
regiments of Gen. Milroy were compelled to 
fall back to the cover of the town. Some guns, 
posted in the outskirts, prevented the enemy 
from crossing Mill creek that day; but all the 
eountry southward from. the creek was free to 
them. During the morning of Sunday, and, in 
fact, all day, skirmishing took place between 
the 18th Connecticut and 87th Pennsylvania 
regiments and the skirmishers of the enemy’s 
force, who were posted in the woods, a mile 
east of Winchester, on the Berryville road, and 
extending across to the Front Royal road on 
the southeast. The Federal troops kept close 
in upon the town, while the enemy came up to 
the eastern side of the public cemetery, across 
which the principal firing took place. About 
half past four p. m. the skirmishers of the ene- 
my charged up the Berryville and Front Royal 
roads to the edge of the town, but by a well- 


directed fire were repulsed in confusion. 


charge was now ordered by Gen. Milroy to be 
made by these two regiments, but the enemy 
were found to be so well supported in the dis- 
tant woods that the regiments were compelled 
to get back as soon as they could. 

About five o’clock p. M. the enemy appeared 
in strong force, with two eight-gun batteries, 


directly west of the main fort north of the. 


Romney road, which runs directly west from 
the town, and about fifteen hundred yards from 
the outworks. These were held by the 110th 
Ohio, and company L, 5th regiment artillery. 
After getting his batteries into position and 
opening fire, Gen. Ewell massed hisinfantry, and 
charged across the fields to the very muzzles of 
the Federal guns, although the latter were fired 
vigorously. Withouta pause, the enemy cross- 
ed the ditch, came over the breastworks, and 
planted their colors on the embankment. The 
Ohio regiment was driven from the works at 
the point of the bayonet. Some escaped back 
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to the main fort, and the remainder were cap- 
tured or killed. 

Gen. Milroy, finding that the enemy were on 
the east, south, and west of him, and were 
moving toward the Martinsburg road, which 
runs north from the town, ordered all the troops 
and artillery from the south and east into the 
line of earthworks encircling the main works, 
when the contest between the Federal artillery 
and that of the enemy continued until night. 
At that time the second brigade, under Col. 
Ely, occupied the town and the space to the 
main fort on the northwest; the first brigade, 
under Gen. Elliott, occupied the main fort, and 
the third, under Col. McReynolds, was posted 
in the Star fort, north of the main fort. Soon 
after dark the enemy charged across the ravine 
between their new position and the main fort, 
but met such a fire as quickly repulsed them. 
Quiet then prevailed. } 

At one o’clock, on Monday morning, Gen. 
Milroy called a council of brigade commanders, 
and it was decided to abandon the position, 
and retreat to Harper’s Ferry. The troops were 
then quickly put in motion, taking nothing ex- 
cept what they had upon their persons. They 
marched on the road to Martinsburg about four 
miles, when they encountered a strong force of 
the enemy, upon whom an advance was made 
and repulsed. The 18th Connecticut and 5th 
Maryland regiments, being on the left of the 
line, were captured almost entire. Of the re- 
mainder, about 1,600 reached Maryland Heights; 
about 400 Hancock and Cumberland, and about 
1,700 Bloody Run. Three full batteries of 
field artillery, and all the siege guns in the 
Star fort and the main fort, were taken by 
the enemy; also the quartermaster’s and com- 
mnissary’s stores, the ammunition of all kinds, 
6,000 muskets, 200 wagons with horses and 
mules, and all the private baggage of officers 
and men, The dead and wounded were left 
on the field and along the roadside as they 
fell. On Tuesday a large train of wagons, which 
had left Gen. Milroy early on Sunday, arrived 
at Harrisburg. It had not been molested. 

Maj.-Gen. Milroy had previously rendered 
himself very obnoxious to the enemy, in con- 
sequence of rigorous measures adopted by him 
in Western Virginia. Their hatred to him was 
so bitter that a reward of ten thousand dollars 
was offered for his head. 

Subsequently a court of inquiry was ordered, 
preliminary to a court martial, upon the con- 
duct of Gen. Milroy at Winchester. The re- 
port of the Judge Advocate-General, with the 
evidence elicited, was laid before the President, 
who rendered the following decision : 

In June last a division was substantially lost at and 
near Winchester, Va. At the time it was under Gen. 
Milroy, as immediate commander in the field, Gen. 
Schenck, as department commander at Baltimore, and 
Gen. Halleck, as.commander-in-chief at Washington. 
Gen. Milroy, as immediate commander, was put under 
arrest, and subsequently a court of inquiry examined 
chiefly with reference to disobedience of orders, and 
reported the evidence, - 


The foregoing is a synoptical statement of the evi- 
dence, together with the Judge Advocate-General’s 
conclusions. The disaster, when it came, was a sur- 

rise to all, It was well known to Gen. Schenck and 


n. Milroy for some time before that Gen, Halleck’ 


thought that the division was in general danger of a 
surprise at Winchester ; that it was of no service there 
commensurate with the risk it incurred, and that it 
ought» to be withdrawn. But, although he more than 
once advised its withdrawal, he never positively order- 


ed it. 

Gen. Schenck, on the contrary, believed the service of 
the force at Winchester was worth the hazard, and so 
did not positively order its withdrawal until it was Ps 
late that the enemy cut the wire and prevented the 
order reaching Gen. Milroy.. Gen. Milroy seems to 
have concurred with Gen. Schenck in the opinion that 
the forces should be kept at Winchester, at least until 
the approach of danger; but he disobeyed no order 
upon the subject. 

Some question can be made whether some of Gen. 
Halleck’s despatches to Gen. Schenck should not have 
been construed to be orders to withdraw the force and 
obeyed accordingly ; but no such question can be made 
against Gen. Milroy. In fact, the last order he received 
was to be prepared to withdraw, but not actually to 
withdraw till further order—which further order never 
reached him, 

Serious blame is not necessarily due to every serious 
disaster, and I cannot say that in this case either of 
these officers is deserving of serious blame. No court 
martial is deemed necessary or proper in the case. 

A. LINCOLN. 


Maj.-Gen. Halleck, in his annual report, 
dated Nov. 15th, says: 

Winchester and Martinsburg were at this time oc- 
cupied by us simply as outposts. Neither place was 
susceptible of a good defence. Directions were there- 
fore given on the 11th of June to withdraw those gar- 
risons to Harper’s Ferry; but these orders were not 
obeyed, and on the 13th Winchester was attacked and 
its armament and a part of the garrison captured. 

On Sunday, the 14th, about 4 p.m., Gen. 
Rhodes, who had been instructed, after dis- 
lodging the force at Berryville, to cut off the 
communications between Winchester and the 
Potomac, appeared before Martinsburg, north 
of Winchester, and demanded its surrender of 
Gen. Tyler, who was in command. This was 
refused, and an attack was made, which Gen. 
Tyler resisted until dark. He then prepared to 
evacuate the position. This movement being 
discovered by the enemy, the attack was re- 
newed, and a bloody contest followed, which 
was kept up until he reached the Potomac river. 
He then crossed at Shepherdstown, and subse- 
quently moved to Harper’s Ferry with his forces, 

The following is Gen, Lee’s report of the 
taking of Martinsburg: 

CuLperrer Court House, June 18th, 1863. 
Gen. 8. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector-General ? 

GeneraL: On the-afternoon of the 14th, Gen. 
Rhodes took possession of Martinsburg, capturin 
several pieces of artillery, more than two hun 
prisoners, and a supply of ammunition and grain, 

Our loss was one killed and two wounded. 

R. E. LEE, General. 

Gen. Lee subsequently reported that more 
than four thousand prisoners, twenty-nine 
pieces of artillery, two hundred and seventy 
wagons and ambulances, with four hundred 
horses, were captured in these operations, be- 
sides a large amount of military stores, 
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On Monday morning a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, under Col, Jenkins, estimated at two 
thousand in number, crossed the Potomac at 
Williamsport, north of Martinsburg, without 
opposition, and immediately moved northward 
through Hagerstown to Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and thence to Chambersburg, where they 
arrived on Tuesday night. There was no Fed- 
eral force at either of these places to oppose 
them. The only hostile acts of this force were 
the seizure of horses, cattle, and forage; goods 
were purchased at stores and paid for in Con- 
federate scrip. On Tuesday afternoon a small 
force of Confederate infantry crossed the Po- 
tomac at Williamsport, for the purpose of 
guarding the passage until the return of the 
cavalry expedition. P iia’ 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad managers, 
on seeing the approaching danger, had removed 
from their road all cars and engines for the 
space of one hundred miles, between Harper’s 
Ferry and Cumberland. 

The rest of the force which advanced up the 
Shenandoah valley was massed in the vicinity of 
Harper’s Ferry, apparently threatening an at- 
tack upon that place, although it remained quiet. 
A band of guerrillas, under Col. Moseby, num- 
bering about one hundred and fifty, on Saturday 
entered Loudon county, Va., and spread them- 
selves about from Halltown to Waterford in 
small squads. On Sunday and Monday they were 
slightly reénforced. On Wednesday this force 
crossed the Potomac, and captured a small 
squad of home guards stationed there. They 
afterward intercepted a train of twenty-two 
freight cars, most of which were empty, that 
were returning to Baltimore from Harper’s 
Ferry. The cars were burned, and the locomo- 
tives badly injured. The enemy then returned 
to the Virginia side of the river, but maintain- 
ed their pickets along the banks. The force 
at Chambersburg, taking all the negroes with 
them, returned on Wednesday night to Hagers- 
town. The bridge at Scotland, five miles east 
of Chambersburg, was burned by them. From 
Hagerstown a detachment was sent to McCon- 
nellsburg, where it arrived on Friday morning, 
the 19th. The town was completely surprised, 
and large numbers of horses and cattle were 
captured. Many of the horses were returned 
upon the intercession of the owners. Goods 
were obtained from the stores in large quanti- 
ties. The enemy then retired, but on the next 
day, a small body of them were captured in the 
Serenporhend by a regiment of New York cav- 

ry. 

McOonnellsburg is the capital of Fulton coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. It is situated on the turn- 
pike from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and is 
seventy miles west of southwest from Harris- 
burg. The population is about eight hundred. 

A small force appeared at Hancock, Md., on 
the 18th, and burned the canal boats there, 
but were driven off by a cavalry force from 
the command of Col. Gallagher, attached to 
the corps of Gen. Kelly. Cumberland, further 
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west on the Potomac, was occupied by about 
nine hundred cavalry under Col. Imboden, on 
the 17th. No damage, however, was done, 
All the bridges on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, from Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 
a distance of one hundred miles, were de- 
stroyed. West of Cumberland the road was 
torn up at Brady’s Station, which was east of 
New Creek, where the Federal forces were 
stationed. Meautime small bands of cavalry 
were sent out from Hagerstown and Frede- 
rick, to seize horses and cattle, large numbers 
of which were captured and driven across 
the Potomac to the Confederate army. These 
operations produced an unparalleled excite- 
ment in Washington and throughout the North- 
ern States. They were regarded as indicating 
the approach of Gen. Lee with an immense 
army. It was known that he had commenced 
a movement, and that the Army of the Poto- 
mac was also in motion, but all information of 
the position of each army was carefully with- 
held from the knowledge of the public. Un- 
der this uncertainty, all measures taken by the 
Government for defence, which became known, 
tended to increase the excitement. Vast ef- 
ferts were made with the utmost promptness 
and vigor, to prepare to resist successfully the 
invasion. 

Upon the first complete news of the attack 
upon Winchester, the President ‘issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 


Whereas, the armed insurrectionary combinations 
now existing in several of the States are threatening 
to make inroads into the States of Maryland, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, requiring immedi- 
ately an additional military force for the service of the 
United States : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy thereof, and of the militia of the sey- 
eral States when called into actual service, do hereby 
call into the service of the United States one hundred 
thousand militia from the States following, namely: 

From the State of Maryland ten thousand. 

From the State of Pennsylvania fifty thousand. 

From the State of Ohio thirty thousand. 

From the State of West Virginia ten thousand. 

To be mustered into the service of the United States 
forthwith, and to serve for the period of six months 
from the date of such muster into said service, unless 
sooner discharged; to be mustered in as infantry, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry, in proportions which will be made 
known through the War Department, which depart- 
ment will also designate the several places of rendez- 
vous, 

These militia are to be organized according to the 
rules and regulations of the volunteer service, and 
such orders as may hereafter be issued. 

The States aforesaid will be respectively credited 
under the enrolment act for the militia service ren- 
dered under this proclamation. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 15th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1863, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-seventh. _ 

By the President: ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wu, H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


On the same day, a telegraphic despatch 


was sent to Governor Seymour of New York, 
calling for twenty thousand militia immedi- 
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ately. On the same day the Governor replied, 
and ordered the troops out, as appears by the 
following sub-orders: 


Heapqvuarrters First Bricape N. Y. 8. N. G., 
New York, June 15th, 1863. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief of the State of 
New York, the several regiments of this a om will 
hold themselves in readiness to depart for Philadelphia 
at once, on short notice. By order of : 

Brigadier-General C. B, SPICER, 

R. H. Hoaptey, Brigade Major and Inspector. 

- Wi11as D. Dosocx, Aide-de-Camp. 


Order No. 3. 
Heapquarters, 548 Broapway, 
New York, June 15th, 1863. 
Commandants of regiments of the Third Brigade 
N. Y..N. G., are bereby directed to report to General 
Wn. Hall, at his quarters, at six o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, Hora- 
tio Seymour, to be ready to go to Philadelphia at once, 
on short service. 
The brigade drill for the 17th inst. is hereby coun- 
termanded, By order, General WM. HALL. 
J. K. Surru, Quartermaster. 


The response of the Governor of New York 


was thus approved by the authorities at Wash-- 


ington: 
: WaAsHINGTON, June 15th, 1863. 
Governor Seymour: The President directs me Peg 
return his thanks, with those of the Department, for 
your prompt response. A strong movement of your 
city regiments to Philadelphia would be a very en- 
couraging movement, and do great good in giving 
strength to that State. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania, on the same 
day, issued the following proclamation : 


The State of Pennsylvania is again threatened with 
invasion, and an army of rebels is approaching our 
borders. The President of the United States has is- 
sued his proclamation, calling upon the State for fifty 
Serta men. I now appeal to-all the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, who love liberty and are mindful of the 
history and traditions of their Revolutionary fathers, 
and who feel that it is a sacred duty to guard and 
maintain the free institutions of our country, who hate 
treason and its abettors, and who are willing to defend 
their homes and firesides, and do invoke them to rise 
in their might and rush to the rescue in this hour of 
imminent peril. The issue is one of preservation or 
destruction. It involves considerations paramount to 
all matters of mere expediency, and all questions of 
local interest. All ties—social and political—all ties 
of a personal and partisan character, sink by compar- 
ison into insignificance. It is now to be determined 
by deeds, and not by words alone, who are for us and 
who are against us. That it is the purpose of the en- 
emy to invade our borders with a e strength he 
can command, is now apparent. Our only defence 
rests upon the determined action of the citizens of 
our free commonwealth. 

I therefore call upon the ate of Pennsylvania, 
capable of bearing arms, to enroll themselves in mili- 
tary organizations, and to encourage all others to give 
aid and assistance to the efforts which will be put 
forth for the protection of the State and the salvation 


of our common ee 
ANDREW J. CURTIN, Governor. 


At the same time, he sent a message to the 
Governor of New Jersey, requesting the aid 
of troops from that State. The Secretary of 
War also sent a request to the Governor for 
troops. The Governor of New Jersey imme- 
diately issued the following call for men: 
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Executive CHAMBER, TRENTON, N. J., June 16, 1868. 

JeRsEYMEN : The State of Pennsylvania is invaded, 
A hostile army“is now oceupying and despoiling the 
towns of our sister State. She 1 ee to New Jersey, 
through her Governor, to aid in driving back the in- 
vading army. Let us respond to this call upon our 
patriotic State with unprecedented zeal. 

I therefore call upon the citizens of this State to meet 
and organize into companies, and report to the Adju- 
tant-General of the State as soon as possible, to be organ- 
ized into regiments as the militia of New Jersey, and 
press forward to the assistance of Pennsylvania in this 
emergency. The organization of these troops will be 
given in general orders as soon as practoahie 

n JOEL PARKER, 

8. M. Dickinson, Private Secretary. 


On the 16th, the Governor of Maryland is-’ 
sued the following proclamation : 


Whereas, the President of the United States, by his 
proclamation of the 15th instant, calling into the ser- 
vice of the Government the militia of several of the 
States now threatened with invasion by the insurgents 
in arms against the Union, has designated ten thou- 
sand men as the quota of Maryland, required for the 
special purpose of protecting her own soil, it becomes 
us to respond with the least possible delay earnestly 
and effectually to the call thus made upon us. The 
entire want of any efficient organization of the militia 
of the State makes it necessary to provide the required 
force either by volunteers or by draft. The term of 
their service will be six months, and the State will be 
credited under the recent enrolment act with the num- 
ber thus furnished. 

Whether we look to the purpose for which this force 
is required, to the success or efliciency of its id 
tions, or to the probable movements of other States 
embraced in the same appeal, every. consideration con- 
nected with the subject demands that the call should 
be met by an offer of volunteers. When our own ter- 
ritory is threatened by an invader, let it never be said 
that we lacked the spirit to meet the emergency or 
looked to others to provide for our defence. 

Whilst, therefore, measures will immediately be 
taken to provide by draft from the recent enrolment 
whatever of the force now called for is not promptly 
furnished by volunteers, I would earnestly appeal to 
the patriotism and pride of every Marylander so to re- 
spond to the call now made upon them as to leave no 
necessity to raise a single company by any compulsory 


rocess. 
: The ten thousand men required of us will be organ- 
ized into eight regiments of infantry, one regiment of 
cavalry, and two batteries of artillery, and though re- 
quired to be of the maximum standard, they will be 
mustered into the service of the United States, armed 
and equipped, whenever they can muster the minimum 
number required in each. 

The volunteer militia organizations now existing in 
the city of Baltimore and other parts of the State, are 
earnestly invited to call their members together and 
make their respective commands a nucleus for the for- 
mation of a complete regiment. ox 

Whenever a battalion or company, or a majority of 
their respective members, shall make such offer of 
their services, they will —— to Major Wharton, No. 
65 Fayette street, who will designate a place of regi- 
mental rendezvous, and an effort will be made to ob 
tain from the War Department permission to muster 
in the several companies, as soon as formed, without 
waiting for the complete regimental organization. 

In witness whereof I bave hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the great seal of the State, this 16th ey of 
June, 1868. : A. W. BRADFORD. 

Ww. B. Hit, Secretary of State. 


The Governor of West Virginia issued the 
following order to commanding officers : 


The commandants of —— and companies of 
Virginia militia will immediately call their companies 
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and regiments together, to be held in readiness to go 
’ to the field at an hour’s warning, and will provide such 
means as shall be effectual in giving immediate notice 
to all. Arms and equipments will be furnished at the 
several places of rendezvous. 
The enemies of our liberty and prosperity are again 
threatening our peaceful homes. 
Citizen soldiers, stand by your firesides and defend 
- them against the common foes of a free government. 
Make every available spot a rifle pit from which to 
slay the enemy. 
ou know the roads and the passes. Show your- 
selves to be worthy of your sires, who gave you the 
inestimable blessings of freedom and independence. 
F. H. PIERPOINT, Governor. 


The Governor of Ohio made the following 
appeal to the citizens of the State: 


Srarte or Onto, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Cotumsus, O., June 15th, 1863, 


TO THE PEOPLE OF OHIO. 


Lee’s rebel army is advancing in force upon Penn- 
sylvania, Western Virginia, and the eastern portion 
_of our own State. To meet this horde of rebels, the 
President of the United States has, by peor emation, 
called out one hundred thousand militia for the period 
of six months, unless sooner discharged. Of this force, 
thirty thousand are called from Obio; and now, gal- 
lant men of Ohio, will you eromply respond to this 
necessary call, without hesitancy? Ihave assured the 
President that you would do so, Remember that our 
‘own sacred homes are threatened with pillage and de- 
struction, and our wives and daughters with insult. 
To the rescue then at once, and thus save all that is 
dear tomen. As we have but few, if any, regularly 
organized companies of volunteer militia, I can but 
invite and implore you to duty. The few companies 
which have been recently organized are requested to 
repair at once, with their entire force, to the camps 
hereinafter indicated. All others will go forward in 
squads and be organized into companies after their ar- 
rival in camp, for which purpose efficient officers will 
be designated. Railroad transportation has been duly 
provided, and every provision necessary for the com- 
ort of the men after their arrival in camp. A reason- 
able allowance will be made to each volunteer for his 
Subsistence when en route to the camp. The pay and 
allowance for clothing will be the same as that of the 
volunteer service. Should more respond than the 
Government requires, the surplus men will be returned 
to their homes free of all expense to themselves, with 
the regular pay for the period necessarily absent. - 

The military committees of the several counties are 
especially requested to exert themselves in securing a 
prompt response to this call. The troops will all be 
organized into regiments and well armed before being 
ordered into service. 

And now, fellow citizens of the State, in the name 
and behalf of the best Government on earth, let me im- 
plore you to lay aside all other duties and obligations, 
and come forward promptly and cheerfully for the pre- 
servation of all that is dear to us. You will thus se- 
cure the gratitude of your children’s children, and the 
smiles and blessings of Heaven. 3 

DAVID TOD, Governor. 


The utmost activity now prevailed to hasten 
forward troops to the centre of Pennsylvania. 
In New York, the Major-General of the First 
mi sieiop of State militia issued the following 
order: 

Heapquarters First Drviston N. Y. 8. M., ; 
New Yorx, June 16th, 1863. 

The  jacrtge of this division are directed to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, to as- 
sist in repelling the invasion of that State. 

The United States Quartermaster and Commissary 
will farnish transportation and subsistence upon the re- 
quisition of regimental quartermasters, countersigned 
by the colonels, ; 
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The term of service will not exceed thirty days. 

Commandants of brigades and regiments will report 
to the Major-General the numbers ready for transporta- 
tion, and will receive directions as to the route and 
time of embarkation. 

Each man will provide himself with two days’ cooked 
provisions. 

By order of Major-Gen. CHAS. W. SANFORD. 

J. H. Wixcox, Division Inspector. 


This division consisted of four brigades. The 
first brigade, under Gen. C. B. Spicer, was com- 
posed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 71st, and 73d regi- 
ments. The second brigade, under Gen. Chas, 


-Yates, was composed of the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 


12th regiments. The third brigade, under Gen. 
Hall, was composed of the 7th, 8th, 87th, and 
55th regiments. The fourth brigade, under 
Gen. Ewen, was composed of the 11th, 22d, 
and 69th regiments. 

On that day there went forward the 7th regi- 
ment, 650 men. On the 18th, the 8th, 371 
men; 11th, 762 men; 28d, 626 men, and 71st, 
737 men. On the 19th, the 5th, 828 men; 
12th, 684 men; 22d, 568 men; 37th, 693 men; 
65th, 555 men, and 74th, 504 men. On the 
20th, the 4th, 560 men; 138th, 496 men; 28th, 
484 men; 56th, 476 men. On the 22d, the 
6th, 656 men; 52d, 351 men; 69th, 600 men. 
On the 28d, the 67th, 400 men. On the 24th, 
the 55th, 350 men; 68th, 400 men. On the 
26th, the 47th, 400 men. On the 27th, the 
21st,600 men. On July 3d, the 17th, 400 men; 
18th, 400 men; 84th, 480 men. The total num- 
ber sent between the 15th of June and the 3d 
of July was 13,971 men. During the same 
time scattered detachments of volunteers in 
the State to the number of 1,827 men were or- 
ganized and equipped and ordered to Harris- 


burg. 
* On the 19th of June the following despatch 


was sent to the Adjutant-General of the State : 
War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON CITY, } 


, June 19th, 1863. 
To Adjutant-General Sprague : : 
The President directs me to return his thanks to His 
Excellency Gov. Seymour, and his staff, for their ener- 
getic and prompt action. Whether any further force 
is likely to be required will be communicated to you 
to-morrow, by which time.it is expected the move- 
ments of the enemy will be more fully Hes ae 
(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON 
Secretary of War. 


Again, on the 27th, the following despatch 
was sent to the governor of the State by the 
Secretary of War: 

War DrrartMent, Wasuineton Crry, June 27, 1863. 

Dear. Sir: I cannot forbear expressing to you the 
deep esa Rete I feel for the prompt and cordial sup- 
port you have given the Government in the present 
emergency. The energy and patriotism you have ex- 
hibited I may be permitted personally and officially to 
acknowledge, without arrogating any personal claims 
on my part, to such service, or any service whatever. 

I shall be happy always to be esteemed your friend, 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 

His Excellency Horatio Szymovr.: 


' The Governor of New Jersey, in answer to 
the request of the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
for the further services of the nine months’ 
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men, then returning from the war, immediately 
tendered the services of the 22d regiment, 
which had not been disbanded, It left for 
Harrisburg on the 17th. Other regiments of 
nine months’ volunteers, then returned, tender- 
ed their services. By the 20th more than two 
thousand men had gone forward. Some single 
companies proceeded to Harrisburg. The en- 
tire State sent forward several thousand men. 
On the 22d the Governor ordered the troops to 
return home, as the emergency had apparently 
passed. ‘ 

In Pennsylvania, the first efforts of the Gov- 
ernor were directed to obtain troopsfrom Wash- 
ington. These failed entirely. On the 16th he 
issued the following appeal to the people of 
Philadelphia : 


To the People of Philadelphia: 

For nearly a week past it has been publicly known 
that the rebels in force were about to enter Pennsyl- 
vania. On the 12th instant, an urgent call was made 
on the people to raise Department Army Corps for 
the defence of the State. Yesterday, under the pro- 
clamation of the President, the militia was called out. 
To-day a new and Poe exhortation has been given 
to furnish men, but Philadelphia has not responded. 


Meanwhile the enemy is six miles this side of Cham-. 


bersburg and advancing rapidly. 

Our capital is threatened, and we may be disgraced 
by its fall, while the men who should be driving these 
outlaws from. our soil are grumbling about the possible 
term of service for six months. It was never intend- 
ed to keep them beyond the continuance of the emer- 


ency. 
: You all know this by what bas sour when the mili- 
tia was called out last autumn. You then trusted your 
Government, and were not deceived. Trust to it again 
now. I will accept men without reference to the six 
months, Ifyou do not wish to bear the ignominy of 
shirking from the defence of your State, come forward 
at once. Close your places of business and apply your 
hearts to the work. Come in such bad eras) as you 
can form. Gen. Couch has appointed Lieut.-Col, Ruff 
to superintend gone organization. Report to him im- 
mediately. (Signed) A. G. CURTIN, 
Governor. 


At the same time the Governor gave notice 
that he would receive men without the require- 
ment of six months’ service, and arrangements 
were made with the railroads to furnish trans- 
portation to Harrisburg upon application of the 
officers of militia companies. On the 16th, 
Lancaster sent five hundred men to Harrisburg, 
and Reading aregiment. The militia at Har- 
risburg were reorganized and armed. On the 
17th thousands of men reached Harrisburg from 
different parts of the State. The following 
list of some of the organizations shows that the 
interior of the State was aroused to action: 

One hundred and twenty-seventh regiment (Col. 
Jennings), Harrisburg, 1,000 men. 

First Pennsylvania Militia (Col. R. A. Lamberton), 
Harrisburg, 1,000. 

Capt. William H. Connechan, Bradford, 105 men. 

Capt. J. M. Gregory, Lehigh, 70 men. 

Capt. J. H. Holion, Lehigh, 70 men. 

Capt. J. M. Broomall, Delaware, 71 men. 

Capt. G. T. Waters, Northampton, 53 men, — 

Capt. William R. Ash, Chester, 100 men, 

Capt. J. G. Eicholtz, Chester, 53 men. 

Capt. J. B. Davis, Northumberland, 50 men. 

Capt. John McClay, Northumberland, 71 men. 
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Capt. William Stoel, Chester 50 men, 
Capt. W. Me igh, hasten, 60 men. 

Capt. W. M. Hinkson, Chester, 45 men. 
Capt. W. C. Dickey. Chester, 48 men. 
Capt. E. F. James, Chester, 63 men. 

Capt. George B. Thomas, Chester, 57 men, 
Capt. Charles Roberts, Chester, 40 men, 
Capt. R. D. Townsend, Chester, 16 men. 
Capt. A. Ricketts, Luzerne, 56 men. 

Capt. R. F, Clark, Columbia, 90 men, 
Capt. J. B. Grantiers, Bradford, 71 men, 
Capt. J. D. Jenkins, Chester, 82 men. 
Capt. James Dickson, Luzerne, 40 men. 
Capt. H. Bloss, Northampton, 35 men. 
Capt. J. F. Ramsey, Montour, 70 men. 
Capt. D. A. Smith, Schuylkill, 105 men. 
Capt. T. J. Sleppy, Ce ae 81 men. 
Capt. Wm. B. Mann, Philadelphia, 100 men. 
Spencer Miller’s battery. 


- By the 20th about twenty-five thousand citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania had taken the field. The 
imperfection of the militia law of the State was 
such that no regimental or brigade organiza- 
tions were in existence. A few days later, as 
the army of Gen. Lee entered the State, and 
the serious character of the invasion became 
apparent, the Governor issued the following 


address: 


Taney meant In the name and by the authority of 
the Co: he pg yy, jaaspes Andrew G. Cure 
tin, Governor of the said Commonwealth : 


A PROCLAMATION. 


The enemy is advancing in force into Pennsylvania. 
He has a strong column within twenty-three miles of 
Harrisburg, and other columns are sas Mo Fulton 
and Adams counties, and it can no longer be doubted 
that a formidable invasion of our Sta i 


is in actual 
progress. 
The calls already made for volunteer militia in the 
exigency, have not been met as fully as the crisis re- 
uires, 
‘ I therefore now issue this my proclamation,.calling 
for sixty thousand men, to come promptly forward to 
defend the State. They will be mustered into the ser- 
vice of the State for a period of ninety days, but will be 
uired to serve only so much of the period of muster 
as the safety of our people and the honor of our State 
may require. They will rendezvous at points to be 
designated in the general order to be issued this day 
by the Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania, which order 
will also set forth the details of the arrangements for 
pid ort clothing, subsistence, equipments, and 
supplies. : 
Pevill not insult you by inflammatory appeals. A 
eople who want the heart to defend their soil, their 
FaaniBes, and their firesides, are not worthy to be count- 
ed men. Heed not the counsels of evil-disposed Jen 
sons, if such there be in your midst. Show yourselves 
what you are—a free, loyal, spirited, brave, vigorous 
race. Do not undergo the disgrace of leaving your de- 
fence rhainly to the citizens of other States. In defend- 
ing the soil of Pennsylvania we are contributing to the 
support of our National Government and vindicating 
our fidelity to the national cause. Pennsylvania has 
always, heretofore, tesponded promptly to all the calls 
made by the Federal Government, and I appeal to you, 
now, not to be unmindful that the foe that strikes at our 
ee through our desolation at the life of the 
republic, 
ur people are plundered and driven from their 
homes solely because of their loyalty and fidelity to our 
free institutions. 
People of Pennsylvania, I owe to you all my facul- 
ties, my labors, my life. You owe to your country your 
prompt and zealous services and efforts. The time has 
now come when we must all stand or fall together in 
the defence of our State, and in the support of our Goy- 
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ernment. Let us so discharge our duty that posterity 
shall not blush for us. 

Come heartily and cheerfully to the rescue of our 
noble commonwealth. Maintain now your honor and 


om 
my hand and the great seal of the State, 


Given under 
at Harrisburg, this the 26th day of June, in the year 


of our Lord one thousand pa hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the Commonwealth the eighty-seventh, 

By the Governor, A. G. CURTIN, 

Ext Suirer, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

In Maryland, on the 16th, various uniformed 
organizations of Baltimore tendered their ser- 
vices to the Governor for six months. Vigorous 
efforts were made to enlist recruits under the 
call of the President, with small success. The 
troops, however, which could be raised were 
retained for the defence of Baltimore. 

From Delaware, two regiments, the 5th and 
6th, numbering 1,919 men, raised for State de- 
fence, were sent into Maryland, and placed as 
guards of the railroads. 

From West Virginia no troops came forward 
at this time. 

Offers of troops for the emergency were made 
by the Governors of several States to the Pres- 
ident. But their distance from the scene of 
operations, or the impression that the force at 
hand was sufficient, prevented the acceptance 
of them. 

The call of the President for one hundred 
thousand men served to authorize the reception 
of troops for the emergency, which could be 
put into the field at once, but there was not 
sufficient time to create new organizations, or 
to fill up regiments partly organized. 

Meantime the construction of defensive works 


was immediately commenced at Harrisburg, . 


which was supposed to be the first point of at- 
tack. The records of the State and the specie 
in the banks were removed to places of security. 

The scenes in that capital, on the 16th, were 
thus described by a spectator : 


The poring broke upon a populace all astir, who 
had been called out of bed by the “ beat of the alarm- 
ing drum,” the blast of the bugle, and the clanging of 
Balls. The streets were lively with men, who were 
either returning from a night’s work on the fortifica- 
tions, or going over to relieve those who were toilin 
there. As the sun rose higher the excitement gathere 
head. All along the streets were omnibuses, wagons, 
and wheelbarrows, taking in trunks and valuables, and 
rushing them down to the depot, to _be shipped out of 
rebel range. The stores, the female seminaries, and 
almost every private residence, were busy all of the 
forenoon in swelling the mountain of freight that lay 
at the depot. Every horse was impressed into service, 
and every porter groaned beneath his weight of re- 
sponsibilities. . 

The scene at noon at the depots was indescribable, 
if not disgraceful. A sweltering mass of humanity 
thronged the platform, all furious to escape from the 
doomed city. 

At the bridge and across the river the scene was 

ually exciting. All through the day a rays! stream 
0 peo le on foot and in wagons, young and old, black 
and white, was pouring across it from the Cumberland 
valley, bearing with them their household gods and all 
manner of goods and stock. Endless trains, laden with 
flour, grain, and merchandise, hourly emerged from 
the valley, and thundered across the bridge and through 
the city. Miles of retreating baggage wagons, filled 
with calves and sheep tied together, and great old-fash- 
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-entire circle of the city was completed and rea 


ioned furnace wagons, loaded with tons of trunks and 
boxes, defiled in continuous procession down the pike 
and across the river, raising a dust that marked the 
outline of the road as far as the eye could see. 


The proceedings at Pittsburg, for the defence 
of he city, were thus described on Friday, the 
19th: 


Work on the city defences is still progressing vigor- 
ously, and some of the more important works are now 
ready to receive the guns. The number of men employed 
on the fortifications yesterday was four thousand six 
hundred and five. The works areon Herron’s Hill, on 
Harrison’s Hill, on Mount Washington, on Squirrel 
Hill, and on Negley’s Hill, There are upward of five 
thousand men in the trenches to-day, and with such a 
large working force it cannot take many days to finish 
the works nowin hand. Gem Bernard, with a compe- 
tent staff of engineers, was engaged in laying out new 
works yesterday on the outer side of the Alleghany, so 
as to render the city secure against an advance from 
that direction. Works have also been laid out near 
Turtle creek and other important points. 


The activity in Baltimore to prepare for de- 
fence is thus reported: 


The work of erecting barricades progressed rapidly 
on Friday and Saturday, and on Sunday iboraleg, mp 
or 
military occupation at any moment that the ei 
should announce the by dake of the enemy. The erec- 
tion of lines of intrenchments and fortifications on all 
the approaches to the city have also progressed rapidly. 
On Saturday about one thousand colored men were 
gathered by the police from different sections of the 
city, causing much excitement among that portion of 
our population as they were marched out to the differ- 
ent locations for the defensive works. At night another 
force was secured to relieve those who had been at 
work throughout the day, and another relief gang was 
provided on Sunday morning and evening, so that 
rapid progress has been made, and the works are now 
ready for immediate use. 


Meanwhile the movements of Gen. Lee upon 
the headwaters of the Rappahannock had been 


- made in such force asto lay Gen. Hooker under 


the necessity of hastily breaking up his camp at 
Falmouth, and taking new positions to meet this 
demonstration. On Saturday, the 13th, his army 
began to move from Falmouth, and during Sun- 
day the stores were removed from Aquia Creek 
to Alexandria by twenty-six steamers, employ- 
ed for that purpose. The storehouses and rail- 
road buildings were not destroyed at that time, 
as the gunboats commanded the place. On the 
2ist, a small party of the enemy burned the 
quartermaster’s buildings and the wharf. The 
buildings and wharf known as Urba Switch 
were not burned. 

On Sunday morning the force on the Frede- 
ricksburg side recrossed, and on that day the 
last of Gen. Hooker’s army left Falmouth. The 
corps of Gens. Longstreet and Ewell, of the 
Confederate army, passed through Culpepper 
just one week previous, and the latter marched 
into — Shenandoah valley against Winches- 
ter, &e. 

The march of Gen. Hooker’s army was rapid, 
and at times disorderly. Bridges broke down 
beneath the teams; droves of horses became 
frightened, and rushed through the column 
like a tornado ; andthe men, choked with dust, 
straggled into the fields in search of water and 
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rest under the inviting shadows of the trees. 
On Sunday night the troops encamped at Dum- 
fries, which is about midway between Fal- 
mouth and Fairfax. The design of Gen. Lee 
in massing his troops at Culpepper, to fall upon 
the’ right of Gen. Hooker, and intercept his 
communications by land with Washington, was 
thus defeated. A few guns were heard in the 
direction of Thoroughfare Gap; but with this 
exception everything seemed quiet along the 
lines. On Monday the army advanced to the 
neighborhood of the Bull Run battle field. The 
third corps reached Manassas Junction in the 
morning; the first and eleventh arrived at 
Centreville; and the second, fifth, sixth, and 
twelfth corps came up at night. Thus the 
whole country south of the Occoquan was left 
to the enemy. During the march, the cavalry 
acted on the flanks, and rendered great service 
in making reconnoissances. Gen. Gregg and 
his division operated in the neighborhood of 
Warrenton and White Sulphur Springs. Gen. 
Dnuffie’s division, previously Gen. Averill’s, 
moved to the base of the Blue Ridge, near 
Ashby’s Gap. Gen. Buford, with the regulars, 
occupied Thoroughfare Gap, preventing an ap- 
proach of the enemy through that passage. 
Col. Tyler, temporarily in command of Gen. 
Wyndham’s brigade, guarded the Orange and 
Alexandria railroad. The defence of Wash- 
ington had been the object of Gen. Hooker’s 
movements thus far, and he occupied the posi- 
tion which he considered to be best to defeat 
any designs of the enemy upon that city. It re- 
mained therefore for Gen. Lee to attack Gen. 
Hooker in the old intrenchments before Wash- 
ington or to move into Maryland. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, a detachment of 
cavalry, consisting of the 2d and 4th New 
York, 6th Ohio, Ist . Massachusetts, under 
command of Ool. Kilpatrick, and the 1st 
Maine of Gen. Gregg’s brigade, encountered 
a body of Oonfederate cavalry, under Col. 
Rousseau. Col. Kilpatrick was leading the ad- 
vance of the Federal cavalry, moving from 
Fairfax Court House to Aldie, The enemy’s 
force, consisting of cavalry and mounted infan- 
try, coming from the direction of Snicker’s Gap, 
reached Aldie two hours in advance of the Fed- 
eral force, and, learning of the approach of the 
latter, posted themselves in commanding posi- 
tions. Ool. Kilpatrick charged upon them and 
drove them through the town, beyond which 
a stand was made, at a point where a Confed- 
erate battery of four guns was posted in the 
road to Ashby’s Gap. The enemy occupied 
the wooded hillsand stone walls toward Snick- 
er’s Gap. Here a desperate contest ensued for 
three hours, during which paneer charges 
were made on each side. The arrival of 
the ist Maine, Col. O. 8. Douty, gave such 
strength to Col. Kilpatrick as caused the en- 
emy to retire. During the retreat toward 
Ashby’s Gap, they were attacked near Middle- 
burg by the 1st Rhode Island, Col. Duffie, 
which had come up through Thoroughfare 
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Gap. The loss was severe on both sides. Sey- 
eral prisoners were taken by Col. Kilpatrick. 
This force defeated was the advance of a larger 
force of Gen. Stuart, who was moving to the 
right and rear of Gen. Hooker. 

On Saturday, the 21st, another cavalry con- 
test took place, which was thus reported by 
Gen. Pleasanton, who commanded the Federal 
force: 

» Heapqvarters Cavarry Cor 
Camp NEAR UPPERVILLE, 5.30 P. M., ue Stil ¢ 
Brig.-Gen. 8. Williams : 

Generat : I moved with my command this morning 
to Middleburg, and attacked the cavalry force of the 
rebels under Stuart, and steadily drove him all day, 
inflicting a heavy loss at every step. 

I drove him through Upperville into Ashby’s Gap. 
We took two pieces of artillery, one being a Blakely 
gun, and three caissons, besides blowing up one; also, 
upward of sixty prisoners, and more are coming in; 
a lieutenant-colonel, major, and five other officers; 
besides a wounded colonel, and a large number of 
wounded rebels left in the town of if tevin They 
left their dead and wounded upon the field; of the 
former I saw upward of twenty. We also took a large 
number of carbines, pistols, and sabres. In fact it was 
the most disastrous day to the rebel cavalry. Our loss 
has been very small both in men and horses. I never 
saw the troops behave better or under more difficult 
circumstances. Very heavy charges were made, and 
the sabre used freely, but ah with great advantage 
to us. A. PLEASANTON, Brig.-Gen. 


On Monday, June 15th, the day on which 
Gen. Hooker’s army reached the neighborhood 
of Bull Run, Gen. Milroy retreated from Win- 
chester and Gen. Tyler from Martinsburg, as 
above stated. It would have been dangerous for 
Gen. Lee to have attacked Gen. Hooker in the 
advantageous position which he now held. Gen. 
Lee reports as follows: . 


The whole army of Gen. Hooker withdrew from the 
line of the Rappahannock, pursuing the roads near the 
Potomac, and no favorable opportunity was offered for 
attack. It seemed to be the purpose of Gen. Hooker to 
take a position which would enable him to cover the 
approaches to Washington City. With a view to draw 
him farther from his base, and at the same time to 
cover the march of A. P. Hill, who,in accordance with 
instructions, left Fredericksburg for the valley as soon 
as the enemy withdrew from his front, Longstreet 
moved from Culpepper Court House on the 15t , and, 
advancing along the east side of the Blue Ridge, oc- 
cupied Ashby’s and Snicker’s Gaps. His force had 
been augmented while at Culpepper by Gen. Pickett, 
with three brigades of his division. 

The cavalry, under Gen. Stuart, was thrown out in 
front of Longstreet to watch the enemy, now reported 
to be moving into Loudon. Qn the 19th his cavalry 
encountered two brigades of ours, under Gen. Stuart, 
near Aldie, and was driven back with loss. The next 
day the engagement was renewed, the Federal cav 
being strongly supported by infantry, and Gen. Stuart 
was in turn compelled to retire. 

The enemy advanced as far as Upperville, and then 
fell bac 

The attention of Gen. Hooker was so oc- 
cupied by the attempts to seize Thoroughfare 
Gap, Aldie, and portions of the Orange and 
Alexandria railroad, as to make it appear to 
be the intention of Gen, Lee to move upon 
the Federal army from these points. So skil- 
fully was this done that the impression pre- 
vailed in the North that the blow would be 
struck at Gen, Hooker’s army in its position, 
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and that the emergency in Pennsylvania had 
passed away. Thus, on this ground, the Gov- 

ernor of New Jersey considered it safe to 
recall the troops from Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while, Gen. Lee was gathering the fruits of 
the surrender of Winchester, and preparing to 
move his army across the Potomac. The de- 
monstrations of Gen. Ewell in Pennsylvania 
having failed to cause the army of Gen. Hooker 
to leave Virginia, and as it did not seem dis- 
posed to advance on Gen. Longstreet, the latter 
was withdrawn to the west side of the Shenan- 
doah. At-the same time the progress of Gen. 
Ewell rendered it necessary that Gen. Lee should 
be within supporting distance. As soon there- 
fore as the fords of the Potomac between Har- 
per’s Ferry and Williamsport were well seized 
by his advance, his main body began to move. 
This was as early as Sunday, the 21st—the day 
of Gen. Pleasanton’s cavalry skirmish. On that 
day, Gen. Lee issued the following order to 
his army : : 


Heapqvarters Army NorTHern VIRGINIA, 
June 218t, 1863. 

While in the enemy’s country, the following regu- 
lations for procuring supplies will be strictly observed, 
and any violation of them promptly and rigorously 
punished : : 

I. No private peperey. shall be injured or destroyed 
by any person belonging to or connected with the 
army, * taken, except by the officers hereinafter des- 
ignated. 

Il. The chiefs of the commissary, quartermaster, 
ordnance, and medical departments of the army will 
make requisitions upon the local ‘authorities or inhab- 
itants for the necessary supplies for their respective 
departments, designating the places and times of de- 
livery. All persons complying with such requisitions 
will be paid the market price for the articles furnish- 
ed, if they so desire, and the officer making such pay- 
ment shail take duplicate receipts for the same, spe- 
cifying the name of the person paid, and the quantity, 
kind, and price of the property, one of which receipts 
shall be at once forwarded to the chief of the depart- 
ment to which such officer is attached. 

III. Should thegauthorities or inhabitants neglect or 
refuse to comply with such requisitions, the supplies 
required sh e taken from the nearest inhabitants 
so refusing, by the order and under the direction of 
the pg hey chiefs of the departments named. 

IV. When any command is detached from the main 
body, the chiefs of the several departments of such 
command will procure gee for the same, and such 
other stores as they may be ordered to provide, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions herein prescribed, 
reporting their action to the heads of their respective 
departments, to which they will forward duplicates of 
all vouchers given or received. 

V. All persons who shall decline to receive pay- 
ment for property furnished on requisitions, and all 
from whom it shall be necessary to take stores or sup- 
plies. shall be furnished by the officer receiving or 

ng the same with a receipt Bpecitying the kind and 
quantity of the property received or taken, as the case 
may be, the name of the person from whom it was re- 
ceived or taken, the command for the use of which 
it was received or taken, and the market price. A du- 
plicate of said receipt shall be at once forwarded to 
the chief of the department to which the officer by 
whom it is executed is attached. 

VI. If any person shall remove or conceal property 
necessary for the use of the army, or attempt to do so, 
the officers hereinbefore mentioned will cause such 
property, and all other provers belonging to such 
person, that may be required by the army, to be seized, 
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and the officer seizing the same will forthwith report 
to the chief of his department the kind, quantity, and 
market price of the property so seized, and the name 


of the owner, 
By command of Gen, R. E. LEE. 
R. H. Curtton, A. A. and I. G., 
Lieut.-Gen. R. 8. Ewin, Com’g 2d Army Corps. 
The following correspondence, which was in- 
tercepted by Gen. Hooker, shows the general 
plans of Gen. Lee at this time: 


ApsuTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, RicHMOND, ' 
June Wth, 1863, 
Gen. R. E. Lee, commanding Army Northern Virginia, 
Winchester, Va. + 

GeneraL: While with the President last evening, I 
received your letter of the 23d instant, After readin 
it to the President, he was embarrassed to understan 
that part of it which refers to the plan of assembling 
an army at Culpepper Court House, under Gen. Beau- 
regard. This is the first intimation that he has had 
that such a plan was ever in contemplation, and, taking 
all things into consideration, he cannot see how it can 
by any possibility be carried into effect. 

You will doubtless learn, before this reaches you, 
that the enemy has again assembled in force on the 
pmo estimated between 20,000 and 80,000 men, 

om 6,000 to 10,000 of whom are reported. to be in the 
vicinity ‘of White House, and the remainder at York- 
town. It is impossible to say whether the estimated 
number is correct, as the several accounts vary and are 
not deemed altogether trustworthy; but the estimate, 
making due allowance for errors, is quite near enough 
to satisfy the most incredulous that he is in this vicin- 
ity in sufficient force, in cavalry, artillery, and infan- 
try, to do much harm, whether his purpose be to make 
a demonstration on Richmond, or to confine himself to 
raids in breaking your communications and devasta- 
ting the country. His efforts in the last case may prove 
more successful than in the first, if we may judge by 
what took place at Hanover only two days ago, when 
about 1,000 or 1,200 of his cavalry suddenly appeared 
there, and did some execution in breaking the rail- 
road and burning a bridge, some buildings, public 
stores, &c. It is important that this raid took place 
only about two days after Gen. Corse’s brigade had left 
there for Gordonsville. Had it remained at Hanover 
Junction, it is reasonable to suppose that most of the 
enemy’s cavalry would have been either destroyed or 
captured, and the bation saved from injury. Every 
effort is being made here to be agi ared forthe enemy 
at all Fe gee but we must look chiefly to the protec- 
tion of the capital. In doing this we may be obliged 
to hazard some other points. You can easily estimate 
our strength, and I suggest for your consideration 
whether, in this state of things, you might not be 
able to spare a portion of your force to protect your 
line of communication against attempted raids by the 


enemy. 
Very. respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. COOPER, Adjutant-General, 


LETTER FROM JEFF. DAVIS. 
Ricumonn, June 28th, 1868. 


GeneRrAL: Yours of the 23d I received this evening, 
T hasten to reply to the point presented in relation to 
the forces on the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia. 
The hopes indulged as to our operations at the time 
which would intervene between the discharge of the 
enemy’s trained troops and the substitution of them by 
others have been disappointed by the very error against 
which it was sought by warning to guard. Grant 
reached the river, got reénforcements, made intrench- 
ments, and Gen. Johnston continues to call for reén- 
forcements, though his first requisition was more than 
filled by withdrawing troops from Gens. Beauregard 
and Bragg. Gen. Bragg is threatened with attack, 
has fallen Back to his intrenched position at Tullahoma, 
and called on Buckner for aid. ; 

Gen. Beauregard says that no troops have been with- 
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drawn by the enemy from his front since those return- 
ed to Newbern, and that his whole force is n 

to cover his line. This being in answer to a propesisan 
to follow a movement of the enemy, said to be to the 
west, with all his disposable force, pointing him at the 
same time to the vital importance of holding the Mis- 
a and communicating the fear that Vicksburg 
would fall unless Johnston was strongly and prompsy 
reénforced. D, H. Hill has a small force, part of whic 
has been brought here. Clingman’s brigade is near 
Wilmington, Colquith’s at ae iki. Martin’s nominal, 
on the railroad at Weldon, and C. Cook’s, Ransom’s, 
and Jenkins’s have been brought here; the two last 
temporarily from the defence of Petersburg and the 
country thereabout. ’ } 

Wise’s brigade is, as you left it, engaged in the de- 
fence of Richmond, and serving in the country to the 
east of the city. The enemy have been reported in 
large force at the White House, with indications of an 
advance on Richmond. We are organizing companies 
for home duties, and the spirit of resistance is increas- 
ing. Corse’s brigade, in accordance with your orders, 
has been left at over Junction, All the artillery, I 
am informed, was taken away, and the single regiment 
of infantry, which constituted the guard for the bridges, 
pees unequal to the duty, as you have no doubt 

earned. Reénforcements were ordered to go up, but 
some delay occurred, and they arrived too late to save 
the bridge orthe brave guard which had unsuccess- 
fully defended it. The Yankees, reported to be three 
regiments of cavalry, returned from the Central road 
in the direction of Hanover (old town), and nothing has 
been heard of them since. ~ 

It was stated that Gen. H. F. Lee was captured at 
the house of Mr. Wickham, but I trust it will prove 
to be one of the many startling rumors which the 
newsmongers invent. The advance of your army in- 
creases our want of cavalry on the north and east of 
the city, but except one regiment from North Carolina, 
I do not know of any which we can expect soon to be 
available to us. In yours of the 20th you say: “If any 
of the bogies I have left behind for the protection of 
Richmond ean, in your opinion, be spared, I should 
like them to be sent to me.” It has been an effort with 
me to answer the clamor to have troops stopped or re- 
called to protect the city and the railroad communica- 
tions with your army. Corse’s brigade has gone, and 
Wise’s is the only other left by you. Cook’s was in 
North Carolina, and Davis’s brigade was sent to com- 
plete Heth’s division in the place of Cook’s; and Ran- 
som’s and Jenkins’s constitute the defences of the south 
side as far as Weldon, and are relied on for service 
elsewhere from Wilmington to Richmond. 

Gen. Ely is positive that the enemy intend to attack 
here, and his scouts bring intelligence, which, if I be- 
lieved it, would render me more anxious for the city than 
at any former time. I do not believe that the Yankees 
have such force as is stated, but they have enough to 
render it necessary to keep some troops within reach, 
and some at Petersburg, at least until Suffolk is truly 
evacuated. Do not understand me as balancing ac- 
counts in the matter of brigades. I only repeat that I 
have not any to send you, and enough to form an arm 
to threaten, if not capture Washington, as soon as it is 
uncovered by Hooker’s Seed, a purpose was to show 
you that the force here and in North Carolina is very 
small, and I may add that the brigades are claimed as 
properly of theircommand. Our information as to the 
enemy’s intentions may be more full and trustworthy 
hereafter. It is now materially greater than when you 
were ene sable 

ery respectfully an y yours, 
’ JEFF. DAVIS. 

The advance of the Confederate army, which 
crossed the Potomac, was the corps of Gen. 
Ewell. It passed from Williamsport to Hagers- 
town, which was still held by Col. Jenkins, 
and at noon, on the 22d, entered Greencastle, 
Penn., which is on the railroad from Hagerstown 
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to Chambersburg. The distances on this line 
are as follows: from Hagerstown to Morgans- 
town, 4 miles; to the State line, 5 miles; to 
Greencastle, 11 miles; to Marion, 16 miles; to 
Chambersburg, 22 miles. On the 28d, Cham- 
bersburg was reoccupied by the Confederate 
force under Gen. Ewell. Gen. Knipe, who was 
in command there, as the outpost of the Federal 
forces under Gen. Couch collected in the val- 
ley, fell back in the direction of Carlisle to the 
main body. On the 24th, Gen. Ewell issued the 
following order ; 


General Order. 
HeapquartTers Szconp Corps, Army or NorTHEeRN 
VirGinia, CHAMBERSBURG, June 24th, 1863. 


First. The sale of intoxicating liquors to this com- 
mand, without written permission from a major-gen- 
eral, is strictly prohibited. 

Second. Persons having liquor in their possession, 
are required to report the fact to the provost-marshal, 
or the nearest general officer, stating the amount and 
kind, that a guard may be placed over it, and the men 
prevented from getting it. 

Third. Any violation of part one of these orders, 
or failure to comply with part second, will be pun- 
ished by the immediate confiscation of all liquors in 
the possession of the ofending parties, besides ren- 
dering their other property liable to seizure. 

_ Fourth, Citizens of the avg} through which the 
army may pass, who are not in the po ye service, 
are admonished to abstain from all acts of hostility, 
upon the penalty of being dealt with in a summary 
manner. A ready acquiescence to the demands of the 
military authorities will serve to lessen the rigors of 
war. i fomamand of Lieut.-Gen. R. J. EWELL. 

* A. S. Penpieton, Assistant Adjutant-General, 


In order to retain the Federal army on the 
east side of the mountains after it should enter 
Maryland, and thus leave open the Confeder- 
ate communications with the Potomac through 
Hagerstown and Williamsport, Gen. Lee or- 
dered Gen. Ewell to send a division eastward 
from Chambersburg to cross the South moun- 


tains, 

On the 24th, a detachment from Gen. Ewell’s 
force advanced within twelve miles of Carlisle, 
on the railroad from Chambersburg to Harris- 
burg. The distances on that line were as fol- 
lows: from Chambersburg to Scotland, 5 miles; 
to Shippensburg, 11 miles; to Oakville, 18 miles; 
to Carlisle, 34 miles; to Mechanicsburg, 44 
miles; to Harrisburg, 52 miles. On the 24th, 
Gen. Lee crossed the Potomac into Maryland, 
in the vicinity of Shepherdstown, At the same 
time, the main body of his army crossed at the 
fords at Shepherdstown and Williamsport. The 
movement continued up the Cumberland val- 
ley, on the west side of the Catoctin mountains. 
The advance was made in two divisions, one 
by way of the Harrisburg and Chambersburg 
railroad toward Harrisburg, and the other from 
Gettysburg eastward to the Northern Central 
railroad from Baltimore to Harrisburg, and 
thence to York and Lancaster, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On Saturday, the 27th, Carlisle, on one line 
of advance, was occupied at noon, and the ad- 
vance continued to Kingston, 18 miles from 
Harrisburg. On the other line of advance, 
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Gettysburg was occupied by a force from Ha- 
‘gerstown on the 26th; and at noon on the 27th, 
the same force had reached the Northern Cen- 
tral railroad, at a point between York and 
‘Hanover Junction. This was about fifty miles 
north of Baltimore, and thirty miles south of 
Harrisburg. The same evening, York was oc- 
cupied without resistance, and several bridges 
on the Northern Central railroad were de- 
stroyed. On the 28th, this advance continued 
to the Susquehanna, opposite Columbia. The 
bridge across the river here consisted of twen- 
ty-eight spans, and was a mile and a quarter 
in length. It was burned by the order of the 
officer in commandof the Federal force at Oo- 
lumbia—Ool. Frick. The Confederate cavalry 
and artillery were close upon the structure 
when it was fired. On the same day, the ad- 
vance from Carlisle approached within four 
miles of Harrisburg, where some skirmishing 
took place. ; 

On the previous day, Gen. Lee, at Chambers- 
burg, issued the following order to his army: 


General Order No. 27. 


Heapquarters Army or NortHERN nicest 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa,, June 27th, 1863, 

The Commanding General has observed, with marked 
satisfaction, the conduct of the troops on the march, 
-and confidently anticipates results commensurate with 
the high spirit they have manifested. No troops could 
have displayed greater fortitude, or better performed 
the arduous marches of the past ten days, Their con- 
duct in other respects has, with few exceptions, been 
in keeping with their character as soldiers, and enti- 
tles them to approbation and praise. 

There have, however, been instances of forgetful- 
ness, on the part of some, that they have in keeping 
the yet unsullied reputation of the army, and that the 
duties exacted of us by civilization and Christianity 
are not less obligatory in the country of the enemy 
than in our own. 

The Commanding General considers that no greater 
disgrace could -befall the army, and through it our 
whole people, than the perpetration of the barbarous 
outrages upon the innocent and defenceless, and the 
wanton destruction of private property, that have 
marked the course of the enemy in our own country. 
Such proceedings not only disgrace the perpetrators 
and all connected with them, but are subversive of the 
discipline and efficiency of the army, and destructive 
of the ends of our present movement. It must be re- 
membered that we make war only upon armed men, 
and that we cannot take vengeance for the wrongs our 
people have suffered, without lowering ourselves in the 
eyes of: all whose abhorrence has been excited by the 
atrocities of our enemy, and offending against Him to 
whom vengeance belongeth, without whose favor and 
peeport our efforts must all prove in vain. 

e Commanding General therefore earnestly ex- 
horts the troops to abstain with* most scrupulous care 
from unnecessary or wanton injury to private proper- 
ty; and he enjoins upon all officers to arrest a brin 
to summary punishment all who shall in any way of- 
fend against the orders on this subject. 

R. E LEE, General. 


On the 28th, the Confederate force at York 
made a demand on the authorities for $100,000 
in United States Treasury notes, 200 barrels of 
flour, 40,000 pounds of fresh beef, 30,000 bush- 
els of corn, 1,000 pairs of shoes, socks, &¢. On 
that day also, the enemy captured a train of 
one hundred and. seventy-eight wagons and 
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one thousand mules, between Rockville and 
Tenallytown, a few miles from Georgetown, 
D. 0. Also a number of Federal officers, on 
the way to join their commands, were cap- 
tured near Rockville, by a body of Confederate 
cavalry which had crossed the Potomac near 
Seneca, in the rear of Gen. Hooker’s army; 
and at Edwards’s Ferry, fifteen barges loaded 
with government stores were captured and 
burned by a body of- Oonfederate cavalry. 
On the same day, this force of cavalry 
appeared at numerous points in Montgomery 
county, and seized horses. Some came as 
near to Washington as Silver Spring, on the 
Seventh-street road. No individuals were 
seized, but passes were given to them to go 
throngh their lines. These were portions of 
cavalry under Gen. Stuart. On the advance of 
Gen. Lee, Gen. Stuart was left to guard the 
passes of the mountains, and to observe the 
movements of the Federal army, with instruc- 
tions to harass and impede as much as pos- 
sible any attempt by it to cross the Potomac. 
With this view he followed its movements, 
and advanced as far east as Fairfax Court 
House. He then crossed the river at Seneca, 
and marched through Westminster to Carlisle. 
At this time the army of Gen. Lee was situated 
as follows: the main body, embracing the 
corps of Gens. Longstreet and Hill, were at 
and near Chambersburg, where Gen. Lee also 
was. The divisions of Gens. Rhodes and John- 
son, of Gen. Ewell’s corps, were in the vicinity 
of Carlisle and Harrisburg. The division of 
Gen. Early, of the same corps, was at York, 
where it was joined on the 27th by the brigade 
of Gen. Gordon. The cavalry under Col. White, 
had advanced to the Susquehanna. 

But the extreme point of the Confederate 
advance had been reached. On the 28th, or- 
ders were issued for both lines of advance of 
Gen. Ewell’s corps to fall back on Gettysburg, 
to which point Gens. Longstreet and Hill were 
moving by the Chambersburg turnpike. The 
reason of this was the approach of the Army 
of the Potomac. Gen. Lee had made prepa- 
rations to march upon Harrisburg, but on the 
night of the 27th information was received by 
him that the Federal army had crossed the Po- 
tomac, and was advancing northward, and that 
the head of the column had reached South moun- 
tain. As his communications with the Poto- 
mac were thus menaced, he resolved to prevent 
the further progress of the Federal army in 
that direction by concentrating his forces on 
the east side of the mountain. 

On the 22d, the army of Gen. Hooker oceu- 
pied the line of the Potomac on the Virginia 
side of the river, up to and beyond Leesburg. 
At the same time it held all the gaps of the 
Bull Run range. By Saturday, the 27th, they 
had advanced, and lay at and in the vicinity of 
Frederick, Maryland. On that day, an order 
was issued by the War Department to Gen. 
Hooker, to transfer the command of the army 
to Maj.-Gen. Meade, who commanded the fifth 
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corps, and to report himself at Baltimore. On 
the next day, Gen. Hooker issued the following 
order: 
Heapquarrers ARMY OF THE PoToMAo 
Frepgrick, Mp., June 28th, 1863. : t 
In conformity with the orders of the War Depart- 
ment, dated June 27th, 1863, I relinquish the command 
of the Army of the Potomac. It is transferred to Maj.- 
Gen. George G. Meade, a brave and accomplished ofti- 
cer, who has nobly earned the confidence and esteem 
of the army on many a well-fought field. Impressed 
with the belief that my usefulness as the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac is impaired, I part from it, 
yet not without the deepest emotion. The sorrow o' 
arting with the comrades of so many battles is re- 
ieved by the conviction that the courage and devotion 
of this army will never cease nor fail ; that it will yield 
to my successor, as it has to me, a willing and hearty 
support, With the earnest prayer that the triumph of 
its arms may bring successes worthy of it and the na- 
tion, I bid it farewell. 
JOSEPH HOOKER, Maj.-Gen. 


This order was followed by the subjoined ad- 
dress from Gen. Meade: | 


Heapquarters ARMY OF THE Poromac, 
June 28th, 1863. 

By direction of the President of the United States I 
hereby assume command of the Army of the Potomac. 
As a soldier, in obeying this order, an order totally 
unexpected and unsolicited, I have no —— or 
pledges to make. The country looks to this army to 
relieve it from the devastation and disgrace of a hostile 
inyasion, Whatever fatigues and sacrifices we may be 
called upon to undergo, let us have in view constantl 
the magnitude of the interests involved, and let ach 
man determine to do his duty, leaving to an all-con- 
trolling Providence the decision of the contest. It is 
with just diffidence that I relieve, in the command of 
this army, an eminent and accomplished soldier, whose 
name must ever appear conspicuous in the history of 
its achievements; but I rely upon the hearty support 
of my companions in arms to assist me in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the important trust which has 
been confided to me. 

GEORGE G. MEADE, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


This change was so entirely unexpected, both 
by the public generally and the army, that 
nothing could exceed the surprise which it oc- 
casioned, The reasons for the change have not 
yet been made known, except that Gen. Hooker 
was relieved at his own request. The impres- 
sion upon the army was thus described: 


The report of the change soon extended to the sev- 
eral corps, and their commanders hastened to bid fare- 
well to the General. By three o’clock a large number 
of officers had assembled, and soon after Gen. Hooker 
appe in the avenue before his tent. Some time 
“was t in social intercourse, and to the last all for- 
malities were dispensed with. The parting was painful 
to every one, icularly to those who had become en- 
deared to the General by old associations. Gen. Hooker 
was at atoad e had been identified with the 
Army of the Potomac, he said, since its ret, garner 
and had hoped to continue with it to the end. It was 
the best army of the country, worthy of the confidence 
of the nation, and could not fail of success in the ap- 
proaching struggle. He spoke of his successor as a 
glorious soldier, and urged all to give him their earn- 


est rg 

Gen. Meade was totally surprised by the order ap- 
pointing him commander of the Army of the Potomac, 
and deeply felt the weight of responsibility resting 
upon him. His appointment gives universal satisfac- 
tion, and all express a determination to extend their 
heartiest codperation. 


An order for the movement of the army was 
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issued on the same day by Gen. Meade. The 
sixth and eleventh corps, which were at Mid- 
dletown, in the valley between the Catoctin 
and the Blue Ridge, were moved east to Fred- 
erick, and then directly up the Monocacy val- 
ley, on the west side of the stream, through Me- 
chanicsburg and Emmitsburg, toward Gettys- 
burg. The second and fifth corps crossed the 
Monocacy to the east, three miles above Fred- 
erick, and moved northeast through Union 
to Frizelburg, which is near the State line. 
The third and twelfth corps took the Middle- 
burg road. The sixth corps crossed the Mono- 
cacy, east of Frederick, and moved to West- 
minster. These routes took the army into such 
a position that it could cover Baltimore, or 
cross the Susquehanna below Harrisburg, or 
prevent any movement of the Confederates 
toward Washington. On Tuesday forenoon, 
the first and eleventh corps were at Emmits- 
burg; the second and fifth at Frizelburg ; the 
third and twelfth at Taneytown, and the sixth 
at Westminster. The Federal force at Harper’s 
Ferry at this time was supposed to be about 
eleven thousand. It was incorrectly represented 
to Gen. Meade to be destitute of provisions, and 
that he must immediately supply it, or order the 
abandonment of the place. Accordingly, a few 
hours after he assumed the command, he as- 
sented to an order drawn up by an officer of 
Gen. Hooker’s staff, directing Gen. French to 
send seven thousand men of the garrison to 
Frederick, and with the remainder, estimated at 
four thousand, to remove and escort the pub- 
lic property to Washington. This order was 
unknown in Washington till too late to be 
countermanded. It was not entirely executed 
when Gen. Meade ordered the reoccupation of 
that point. 

At this time, Gen. Lee’s forces had with- 
drawn from York and Carlisle, and from Cham- 
bersburg, and were concentrating on Gettys- 
burg. The corps of Gens. Longstreet and Hill, 
forming the main army, were moving eastward, 
while Gen. Meade was moving northward. 
This movement would bring Gen. Lee on the 
flank of Gen. Meade’s army. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, Gen. Meade changed the line of march of 
all his corps, except the first and eleventh, 
toward Gettysburg. The first and eleventh 
were then moving in that direction, At the 
same time, Gen. Meade issued the following 
address to his army: 


Heapgvartzrs Army or THE PoToma 
June 30th, 1868, 2 


The Commanding General requests that previous to 
the engagement soon expected with the enemy, corps 
and all other commanding officers address their troo 
explaining to them the immense issues involved in the 
struggle. The enemy is now on our soil. The whole 
country looks anxiously to this army to deliver it from 
the presence of the foe. Our failure to do so will leave 
us no such welcome as the swelling of millions of hearts 
with pride and joy at our success would give to every 
soldier of the army. Homes, firesides, and domestic 
altars are involved. The army has fought well hereto- 
fore. It is believed that it will fight more desperately 
and bravely than ever, if it is addressed in fitting terms. 
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Corps and other commanders are authorized to order ry. 
the instant death of any soldier who fails to do his duty 


at this hour. : 
By command of. Major-Gen. MEADE. 
&. Wirttraus, Assistant Adjutant-Gen. 


Gettysburg, whither both armies were moy- 
ing, was not only the capital of the county in 
which it is located, but a central point to which 
many roads converged. The road from West- 
minster, by which the sixth corps was advancing, 
comes in on the southeast; that from Taney- 
town, by which the third and twelfth were ad- 
vancing, comes in on the south, which was the 
route also of the second and fifth; that from 
Emmitsburg, by which the first and eleventh 
corps.were advancing, comes in on the south- 
west; that from Chambersburg, by which the 
Confederate corps of Gens. Longstreet and 
Hill were advancing, comes in on the north- 
west; and those from Harrisburg and York, by 
which the corps of Gen, Ewell was advancing, 
come in on the northeast. 

On Wednesday morning, Maj.-Gen. Reynolds, 
in command of the first corps, advanced on the 
Emmitsburg road from Marsh creek to Get- 
tysburg, where he arrived about ten o’clock, 
and marched directly through the town. A 
body of the enemy, being the advance of Gen. 
Heth’s division of Gen. Hill’s corps, was dis- 
covered to be posted on the road that came in 
from Chambersburg on the northwest. They 
were driven back by Gen. Buford’s cavalry. 
The division, coming up, drove back the caval- 


large number were taken prisoners, 


the foe. 


At this time the first corps appeared. The 
first division, under Gen. Wadsworth, was in 
the advance. The division of Gen. Doubleday 
followed and formed on the left, and that of 
Gen. Robinson on the right. The position occu- 
pied was a ridge northwest of the town, which 
sloped to the west, into a little open valley of 
ploughed fields and meadows. Beyond the 
valley is a ridge of higher land thickly wooded. 
The valley runs in a southwesterly direction. 
Across ‘this valley the line of Gen. Reynolds 
advanced somewhat hastily, almost before it 
was well formed, and soon encountered a 
heavy force of the enemy’s infantry, by which 
it was driven, but fell back in good order. The 
impetuosity of the enemy caused them to press 


-the right centre too rashly, and, by a movement 


of the left centre upon the flank of the foe, a 
The ad- 
vance of the enemy was broken soon after, and 
Gen. Reynolds prepared to go forward. His line 


advanced as before, and drove the enemy from 


the valley and over the ridge at the farther 
side, with a heavy loss by the severe fire of 
His line of skirmishers was now 
thrown out some distance from the hill, and 
Gen. Reynolds, upon going out to it to\recon- 
noitre, was killed by a shot from the enemy. 

The eleventh corps now arrived, and Gen. 
Howard assumed the command of the whole 
field, while Gen. Schurz took command of the 
eleventh corps. Gen. Doubleday now com- 
manded the first corps. 
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It being reported that the enemy were now 
massing a force north of the town to attack the 
rear of the first corps, the first and third divis- 
ions of the eleventh corps were ordered across 
the rear of the first corps to take up a position 
on the right, and Gen. Steinwehr was station- 
ed as a reserve on Cemetery Hill, immediately 
south of the town. This force of the enemy 
was the advance of Gens. Rhodes and Early’s 
divisions falling back from the Susquehanna. 
At this time, about half past two Pp. m., the 
enemy advanced in force against the first corps, 
which slowly fell back to its original position, 
northwest of the town. Here it was some- 
what reénforced and prepared to make a stand. 
The force of the enemy advanced across the 
open space in line of battle, while their batte- 
ries shelled the position of the first corps to 
cover the advance. At short range it meta 
fire so sharp and well served as to cause it to 
reel and fall back. The line was again formed 
and reénforced, and once more advanced, but 
with no better success. By this time the divis- 
ions of Rhodes and Early had come up from 
the east, and Pender’s division of Gen. Hill’s 
moved up on the right to the support of Gen. 
Heth. Another charge was now made by the 
whole force of the enemy. Their superior 
numbers enabled them to threaten both flanks 
of the Union force. The main effort was di- 
rected against the left, and, notwithstanding a 
brave resistance, such advantages were gained 
that the first corps was ordered back’ to the 
town. By this movement the left of the 
eleventh was uncovered, and a heavy advance 
completely on its right flank compelled it to 
retire. The enemy advanced and took posses- 
sion of the town, while the two corps fell back 
and occupied the western slope of the hill south 
of the town, held by Gen. Steinwehr. 

Gen. Lee says: ‘‘ The attack was not pressed 
that afternoon, the enemy’s force being un- 
known, and it being considered advisable to 
await the arrival of the rest of our troops. It 
had not been intended to fight a general battle 
at such a distance from our base, unless at- 
tacked by the enemy ; but finding ourselves un- 
expectedly confronted by the Federal army, it 
became a matter of difficulty to withdraw 
through the mountains with our large trains. 
At the same time the country was unfavorable 
for collecting supplies while in the presence of 
the enemy’s main body, as he was enabled to 
restrain our foraging parties by occupying the 
passes of the mountains with regular and local 
troops. A battle thus became, in a measure, 
unavoidable. Encouraged by the successful is- 
sue of the engagement of the first day, and in 
view of the valuable results that would ensue 
from the defeat of the army of Gen. Meade, it 
was thought advisable to renew the attack.” 

At dusk the third and twelfth corps arrived 
and took positions, the former on the ridge ex- 
tending south and to the left of Cemetery Hill, 
and the latter on the same ridge as it curved to 
the right of the hill. At 11. m., Gen. Meade 
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arrived and examined the-<position. He then 
posted the several corps in the following order: 
the twelfth, under Gen. Slocum, on the right; 
the eleventh, Gen. Howard, next; the first, 
Gen. Doubleday, the second, Gen. Hancock, 
the third, Gen. Sickles, in the centre ; the fifth, 
Gen. Sykes, arrived the next morning, and was 
placed on the extreme left. The line stretch- 
ed in a semicircle, having its convex centre 
toward Gettysburg, with the extreme toward 
the southwest and south. The heights on 
which the troops were posted sloped gently 
down from their front. 

On the part of the enemy, Gen. Anderson’s 
division of Gen. Hill’s corps, and Gen. Me- 
Laws’s division of Gen. Longstreet’s corps ar- 
rived late in the evening within a mile or two 
of the town, and bivouacked for the night. 
Early on the next morning, Gen. Hood's divis- 
ion of Longstreet’s corps arrived, and their line 
of battle was soon after formed. 

The key of Gen. Meade’s position was Cem- 
etery Hill, a little distance south of the town, 
and on the northern slope of which the town 
itself is situated. It was so called because the 
burial place of the town was there. Its sum- 
mit was east of the road which runs south to 
Taneytown. The ridge passed to the west of 
this road and ran south along its west side, and 
was occupied by the second, third, fifth, and 
sixth corps respectively, in line of battle. On 
the continuation of the ridge to the east and 
southeast was a part of the eleventh and the 
twelfth corps. On this part of the linethe ridge 
was rocky and thickly wooded, and some de- 
fences were thrown up on Thursday morning 
by Gens. Geary and Williams. The ridge from 
Cemetery Hill directly south was open and 
clear, and the troops there faced to the west. 
The left flank of Gen. Meade rested upon a 
sharp, rugged, and almost perpendicular peak, 
covered with original forest growth. At the 
foot of the ridge on the west was a narrow 
valley between one and two miles in width, on 
the western side of which is another ridge, 
somewhat lower and running nearly parallel, 
and mostly covered with heavy timber. The 
line of battle of the enemy was formed on the 
slope of this ridge, with Gen, Ewell’s corps on 
the left. Beginning at the town, Gen. Early’s 
division was at the extreme right, then Gen. 
Rhodes’s; on the right of his division was the 
left of Gen. Hill’s corps, commencing with 
Gen. Heth’s division, then Gens. Pender and 
Anderson’s divisions. On the right of Gen. 
Anderson’s division was the left of Gen. 
Longstreet’s corps, Gen. McLaws’s division 
being next to Gen. Anderson’s, and Gen, 
Hood’s on the extreme right of their line 
and opposite the extreme left of Gen. Meade. 
Neither the division of Gen. Ewell’s corps nor 
that of Gen. Pickett of Longstreet’s corps had 
at this time arrived. Gen. Pickett had been 
left at Chambersburg to protect the Confed- 
erate rear and escort their reserve train. Gen. 
Johnson had been operating near Harrisburg. 
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On the ridge occupied by Gen. Meade, a hun- 
dred guns were in position facing the enemy. 
The reserve artillery was in the rear, about equi- 
distant from the extreme points of the line. The 
Union cavalry was east of the creek on the road 
to Baltimore. The artillery of the enemy in 
position was nearly one hundred and fifty guns. 

During Thursday forenoon some skirmishing 
took place, but no movement of importance was 
made. On the Confederate side, about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, Gen. Lee issued orders for 
the commanders to prepare for a general attack 
upon the Federal centre and left. The move- 
ment was to be commenced by Gen. Longstreet 
and followed up on his left in quick succession 
by the respective divisions of Gen. Hill’s corps. 
The movements in consequence of these orders 
were in progress when sharpshooters were sent 


out by Gen. Sickles, being one regiment, under. 


command of Col. Berdan. They advanced in the 
woods about a mile beyond the Emmitsburg 
turnpike, reconnoitering, and reported that the 
enemy were moving large masses to turn the 
Union left. On this report Gen. Sickles moved 
up to a ridge in front, which he deemed a more 
commanding position to repel the attack. On 
this ridge, which he considered as commanding 
to a great extent the position he previously oc- 
cupied, he formed his line. His right rested in 
the peach orchard, which is in the angle form- 
ed by the Emmitsburg road and a cross road 
running about southeast and connecting the 


Emmitsburg road with the road to Taneytown. 
The rest of the line extended in a southerly 
direction, with the left resting on the Round 
Top Hill. He had hardly got into position 
when the enemy made their anticipated at- 
tack. After resisting it about two hours, 
and the fifth corps failing to come to his sup- 
port as promptly as was expected, he fell 
back to his original position upon the crest 
of the: hill, where a most desperate assault 
was made by the troops of Gen. Longstreet. 
The line was strengthened by Gen. Meade, by 
ordering up the fifth corps to the position 
it afterward occupied on the left of the third. 
Two divisions were also sent from the twelfth 
corps, as no attack was threatened on the 
right. This formidable opposition and the 
precipitate and rugged character of the slope 
effectually repulsed all the efforts of Gen. 
Longstreet, with great loss, however, on both 
sides. According to the order of Gen. Lee, the 
advance was to commence from the right and 
‘be taken up along the whole line. With the 
advance of Gen. Longstreet a part of the divis- 
ion of Gen. Anderson moved upon the centre 
of Gen. Meade. As Gen. Sickles fell back, the 
second corps, under Gen. Hancock, came to his 
aid on his right, assisted by a portion of the 
first corps. These troops encountered a part of 
McLaws’s and Anderson’s divisions. The battle 
grew fearful. The enemy pressed forward un- 
restrained. Gen. Sickles was wounded in the 
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leg, and the command of his corps devolved on 
Maj.-Gen. Birney. Gen. Hancock was wounded 
in the thigh, and Gen. Gibbons in the shoulder. 
The first and second wavered. The enemy 
pressed up to the very guns of the batteries, 
which were exposed to capture. The sixth 
corps, under Gen. Sedgwick, although weary 
with a march that day, hurried with shouts 
to the support, and the enemy staggered and 
drifted slowly back. A strong force was now 
pushed on their left flank, which pressed well 
to their rear along the Emmitsburg road, and 
the Confederates retired. At this time Gen. 
Ewell got his forces forward and made a des- 
perate dash on the twelfth corps, under Gen. 
Slocum, on the extreme right, which had been 
weakened to support the centre and left. For 
fifteen minutes the attack was furious, but the 
sixth corps came to its support followed by the 
first corps, and the struggle continued with 
some advantages to the enemy until 9 o’clock, 
when he retired, having lost the day in every 
quarter. It was stated that the divisions of 
Gens. Pender and Heth, of Gen. Hill’s corps, 
remained inactive. 

Pi Lee thus reports the operations of the 
y: 
In front of Gen. Longstreet, the enemy held a posi- 
tion from which, if he could be driven, it was thought 
that our army could be used to canentage in assailing 
the more elevated ground beyond, and thus enable us 
to reach the crest of the ridg e.. That officer was di- 
rected to endeavor to ¢ this position, while Gen. 
Ewell attacked directly the high ground on the enemy’s 
right, which had already been partially fortified. Gen. 
Hill was instructed to threaten the centre of the Fed- 
eral line, in order to prevent reénforcements being sent 
to either wing, and to avail himself of any opportunity 
that might present itself to attack. 

_ After a severe struggle, Longstreet succeeded in get- 
ting on of and holding the desired ground, 
Ewell also carried some of the strong positions which 
he assailed, and the result was such as to lead to the 
belief that he would ultimately be able to dislodge the 


enemy. The battle ceased at dark. 


During the night, Gen. Meade sent the fol- 

lowing despatch to Washington : 
- The enemy attacked me about four p. m. this day, 
and, after one of the severest contests of the war, he 
was ulsed at all points. We have suffered con- 
siderably in killed and wounded. Among the former 
are cig. Page Paul and Zook,and at de e wounded, 
Gens. Sickles, Barlow, Graham, and Warren slightly. 
We have taken a large number of prisoners. 

On the next morning, the following further 
despatch was sent: 

The action commenced again at early ve bo upon 
various parts of the line. The enemy thus far have 
made no impression upon xy i oe All accounts 
agree in placing the whole ( army here. Pris- 
oners report Longstreet’s and A. P, Hill’s forces 
much injured yesterday, and many general officers 
killed. n. Barksdale’s (of Mississippi) dead body 
is within our lines. We have thus far about six- 
teen hundred prisoners. 


The action thus commenced was chiefly an 
artillery fire directed upon the line of Gen. 
Meade, which slackened after afew hours, On 
the right of Gen. Meade, the contest was close 
and more severe. It commenced at daylight, 
by an attempt on the part of the twelfth corps, 
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under Gen. Slocum, to drive Gen. Ewell farther 
back. This attack met with a prompt response 
from Gen. Ewell. The fiercest assaults were 
made upon the positions of Gens. Geary and 
Berry, which fell back a short distance until 
supported by Gen. Sykes’s division of the fifth 
corps and Gev. Humphrey’s of the third. 
The struggle was now evenly contested for 
some time, when a further reénforcement ar- 
rived and took such a position as to enfilade 
the enemy, causing his force to retire, and at 
11 o’clock a. m. a general quiet prevailed. 

The movements of the enemy thus far had 
been made rather to cover up his designs than 
as serious efforts against Gen. Meade. The 
battle of the previous day had demonstrated 
that the issue of the struggle turned on the 
occupation of Cemetery Hill. To get posses- 
sion of this spot was therefore the object of the 
enemy. Early in the morning, preparations 
had been made by Gen. Lee for a general at- 
tack upon Gen. Meade’s whole line, while a 
large force was concentrated against his cen- 
tre for the purpose of taking the ground it 
occupied.. Gen. Longstreet massed fifty-five 
guns of long range upon the crest of a slight 
eminence, just in front of the extreme right of 
Gen. Hill’s corps, and a little to the left of the 
heights upon which they were to open fire. 
At the same time, Gen. Hill massed some sixty 
guns along the hill, still farther to his left and 
in front of the same heights. The position of 
these guns was near the Bonaughton road, near 
the York road, near the Harrisburg road, and 
along the Seminary ridge to a point beyond 
Round Top. The artillery on Cemetery Hill 
was thus subject to more than a half circle of 
cross fires. At 1 o'clock the signal gun was fired, 
and the cannonading commenced. The fire of 
the enemy was thus concentrated on the posi- 
tion held by the eleventh and second corps. It 
drew a most terrific response from the Federal 
batteries. It is thus described by a spectator 
in the Union army: 

‘‘The storm broke upon us so suddenly that 
soldiers and officers—who leaped, as it began, 
from their tents, or from lazy siestas on the 
grass—were stricken in their rising with mor- 
tal wounds, and died, some with cigars between 
their teeth, some with pieces of food in their 
fingers, and one at least—a pale young Ger- 
man, from Pennsylvania—with a miniature of 
his sister in his hands. Horses fell, shrieking 
such awful cries as Cooper told of, and writh- 
ing themselves about in hopeless agony. The 
boards of fences, scattered by explosion, flew 
in splinters through the air. The earth, torn 
up in clouds, blinded the eyes of hurrying 
men; and through the branches of the trees 
and among the gravestones of the cemetery a 
shower of destruction crashed ceaselessly. As, 
with hundreds of others, I groped through this 
tempest of death for the shelter of the bluff, 
an old erat private in a company belonging 
to the 24th Michigan, was struck, scarcely ten 
feet away, by a cannon ball, which tore through 
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him, extorting such a low, intense cry of mor- 

tal pain as I pray God I may never again hear. 

The hill, which seemed alone devoted to this 

rain of death, was clear in nearly all its unshel- 

tered places within five minutes after the fire 

began.” . 

spectator in the Oonfederate army has 

thus described this artillery contest: ‘I have 

never yet heard such tremendous artillery fir- 

ing. The enemy must have had over one hun- 

dred guns, which, in addition to our one hun- 
dred and fifteen, made the air hideous with 
most discordant noise. The very earth shook 

beneath our feet, and the hills and rocks 
seemed to reel like a drunken man. For one 
hour and a half this most terrific fire was con- 
tinued, during which time the shrieking of 

shell, the crash of fallen timbers, the fragments 

of rocks flying through the air, shattered from 

the cliffs by solid shot, the heavy mutterings 

from the valley between the opposing armies, 

the splash of bursting shrapnel, and the fierce 

neighing of wounded artillery horses, made a 

picture terribly grand and sublime, but which 

my pen utterly fails to describe. After the 

firing had continued for little more than an 
hour, the enemy’s guns began to slacken, and 
finally all were silenced save some six or eight, 
‘which were in a clump of woods a little to the 
left of the stone fence.” After the firing had 
continued about three hours, Gen. Howard, of 

‘the second corps, slackened his fire to allow 
his guns to cool: it was supposed by the enemy 
that they were silenced, and that the time had 
now come to make anirresistible attack. Their 
storming party was now moved up. The divis- 

ion of Gen. Pickett, which had arrived since the 

previous day, led the advance, supported on the 

right by Gen. Wilcox’s brigade of Gen. Ander- 
‘son’s division, and on the left by Gen. Heth’s 
‘division, commanded by Gen. Pettigrew. The 
troops of Gen. Pickett’s division advanced 

in splendid order. On his left, the command 
of Gen. Pettigrew emerged from the woods, 

and swept down the slope of the hill to the 

valley beneath, and some two or three hun- 

‘dred yards in the rear of Gen. Pickett. As it 


entered the conflict, the line wavered, being | 


raw soldiers, and wanting the firmness of nerve 
and steadiness of tread of the advance. As 
the advance came under the fire of the first 
and second corps, the enemy ceased firing from 
their batteries. Their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. The advance of Gen. Pickett, com- 
-posed chiefly of Virginians, pressed forward. 
-A terrible fire of grape, shell, and canister 
from forty guns is opened upon them. They 
‘waver not, but cross the Emmitsburg road, 
-and approach the masses of infantry. Gen. 
Gibbon, in command now of the second corps, 
walks composedly along the ranks, saying: 
“Hold your fire, boys—they are not near 
enough yet.” They come still nearer—the 

with bayonets at the charge, sweep up to the 
rifle pits. A line of fire flashes from the sec- 
ond corps; and hundreds go down, but they do 


ers. 
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not falter. They charge over the pits. Gen. 
Gibbon orders.his men to fall back to the rear 
of the batteries. It is done without confusion, 
to allow the artillery to use grape. Still on 
they press, up to the muzzles of the guns. 
Meanwhile, the hot fire has thrown the divis- 
ion of Gen. Pettigrew into the utmost confu- 
sion. Their line is broken; they are scattered 
over the plain, and flying panic stricken to the 
rear. Gen. Pettigrew was wounded, but still 
retained command, and vainly strove to rally 
his men. The moving mass rushes to the rear, 
and Gen. Pickett was left to contend alone. 
Strong flanking bodies were moved round to 
gain his rear. His officers were falling on 
every side, and he gave the order to fall back. 
In doing this they were pressed with great 
vigor, and a large number were made prison- 
Their retreat was finally covered by a 
brigade under Gen. Wright, which was moved 
forward by Gen. Lee for that purpose. While 


this assault was. made, the extreme right and 


left were threatened by Gens. Ewell and Long- 
street. Nothing further transpired during the 
evening and night. 

+The following despatch was, soon after the 
conflict, sent by Gen. Meade to Gen. Halleck: 


Hieapquarters ARMY OF THE aaaases 
Near Gerryspure¢, July 3d—8.30 P. Mu 
To Major-General Halleck, General-in-Chief: 

The enemy opened at one o’clock Pp. u., from about 
one hundred and fifty guns. They concentrated upon 
my left centre, continuing without intermission for 
about three hours, at the expiration of which time he 
assaulted my left centre twice, being, upon both occa- 
sions, handsomely repulsed with severe loss to them, 
leaving in our hands nearly three thousand prisoners. 
Among the prisoners are Maj.-Gen. Armistead, and 
many colonels and officers of lesser note. The enemy 
left many dead upon the field, and a large number of 
wounded in our hands. The loss upon our side has 
been considerable. Maj.-Gen. Hancock and Brig.-Gen. 
Gibbon were wounded. 

After the repelling of the assault, indications lead- 
ing to the belief that the enemy might be withdraw- 
ing, an armed reconnoissance was pushed forward 
from the left, and the enemy found to be in force, At ~- 
the present hour all is quiet. % 

The New York cavalry have been engaged all day 
on both flanks of the enemy, harassing and vigorous- 
ly attacking him with great success, notwithstanding 
they encountered superior numbers, both of cavalry 
and artillery. The army is in fine spirits. 

(Signed) EORGE G, MEADE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


On the next day, Gen. Meade issued the fol- 
lowing address to his army: 


General Order No. 68. 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE may ates 
Near Gerryspure, July 4th. 

The Commanding General, in behalf of the country, 
thanks the Army of the Potomac for the glorious re- 
sult of the recent operations. Qur enemy, superior 
in numbers and flushed with the pride of a successful 
invasion, attempted to overcome or destroy this army. 
Utterly baffled and defeated, he has now withdrawn 
from the contest. 

The privations and fatigues the army has endured, 
and the heroic courage and aetiasicy it has displayed, 
will be matters of history to be ever remembered. 

Our task is not yet accomplished, and the Command- 
ing General looks to the army for greater efforts, to 
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drive from our soil every vestige of the presence of 
the invader. 

It is right and proper that we should, on suitable 
occasions, return our grateful thanks to the Almighty 
Disposer of events that, in the goodness of His provi- 
dence, He has thought fit to give victory to the cause 


of the just. 
By command of Major-General MEADE, 
General. 


mLiaMs, A, A, 


On the same day, President Lincoln issued 
the following announcement: 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 4th, 1868—10 A. mu. 


The President of the United States announces to 
the country, that the news from the Army of the Poto- 
mac, up to 10 o’clock p. m., of the 3d, is such as to 
cover the army with the highest honor—to promise 

at success to the cause of the Union—and to claim 

e condolence of all for the many gallant fallen; and 
that for this he especially desires that on this day, 
“He whose will, not ours, should ever be done,” be 
everywhere remembered and reverenced with the pro- 


foundest gratitude. 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

On Saturday, the 4th, Gen. Ewell’s division 
was withdrawn from its position in the town 
and the hills southeast of it, and placed behind 
the defences on the Seminary ridge, and both 
armies were engaged, with strong working par- 
ties, in burying their dead and taking care of the 
wounded. The morning was hazy, and from 
noon until night the rain fell in torrents. During 
the whole day the enemy sent forward such of 
their wounded as could bear removal, toward 
Hagerstown. Late in the afternoon their ar- 
tillery and wagon trains also commenced moy- 
ing in the same direction. At dark their 
whole army was put in motion, taking the 
road to Fairfield, and crossing South Mountain 
at Waterloo Gap. The position of Gen. Meade’s 
army was now looked upon by the enemy as 
almost impregnable. The fighting for three 
days had nearly exhausted the ammunition of 
the Confederate army. 

On Monday, the 6th, Gen. Lee reached Ha- 
gerstown, and took position with his army. On 
Tuesday the advance of Gen. Meade reached 
Fanktown, six miles south of Hagerstown. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Couch, who was in com- 
mand of this department, had proceeded to or- 
ganize the raw: troops which had been called 
out, as they came in. His nucleus for this pro- 
visional army was the troops from New York. 
The first division organized was put under the 
command of Gen. W. F7Smith, and placed op- 
posite Harrisburg, to resist an attack. Upon 
the retreat of the enemy from the neighbor- 
hood of that place, Gen. Smith immediately 
followed them with about six thousand men, a 
small number of cavalry, and two batteries of 
artillery. He advanced to Carlisle, where he 
was met by W. H. F. Lee, who expected to find 
Gen. Ewell there, and attacked with artillery. 
Gen. Smith was so strongly posted, that Lee 
soon retired and Gen. Smith followed. Mean- 
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‘superintend the entire movement. Gen. Smith, 


with his troops shoeless and living upon the 
country, joined the Army of the Potomac; and 
Gen. Dana pushed forward, and had reached 
Greencastle when Gen. Lee crossed the Poto- 
mac. Other reénforcements were sent to Gen, 
Meade. The entire Federal loss at Gettysburg — 
was 2,834 killed, 18,790 wounded, and 6,643 
missing. That of the enemy was larger: 4,500 
of his dead were buried by the Union soldiers, 
26,500 wounded fell into their hands, and 13,- 
621 prisoners were taken; also three guns, for- 
ty-one standards, and 24,978 small arms. — 

Meanwhile, Gen. Lee’s forces fell back to- 
ward the river at Williamsport. On the 11th, 
Gen. Lee issued the following address to his 
troops: 

General Order No. 16. 


Hesapquarters Army oF NortHEern VircintiA, } 
July 1th, 1863. . 

After the long and trying marches, endured with 
the fortitude that has ever characterized the soldiers of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, you have penetrated 
to the country of our enemies, and recalled to the de- 
fences of their own soil, those who are engaged in the 
invasion of ours. You have fought a fierce and san- 
guinary battle, which, if not attended with the suc- 
cess that has hitherto crowned your efforts, was marked 
by the same heroic spirit that has commanded the re- 
spect of your enemies, the gratitude of your country, 
and the admiration of mankind. . 

Once more you are called upon to meet the enemy, 
from whom you have torn so many field names that 
will never die. Once more the eyes of your country- 
men are turned upon you, and again do wives and sis- 
ters, fathers and mothers, and helpless children lean 
for defence on your strong arms and brave hearts. 
Let “dab soldier remember, that on his courage and 
fidelity epaniia all that makes life worth havying—the . 
freedom of his country, the honor of his people, and 
the security of his home. Let each heart grow strong 
in the remembrance of our glorious past, and in the 
thought of the inestimable’ blessings for which we 
contend; and, invoking the assistance of that higher 
Power, which has so signally blessed our former ef- 
forts, let us go forth in confidence to secure the peace’ 
and safety of our country. Soldiers, your old enemy 
is before you. Win from him honor worthy of your 

ight cause, worthy of your comrades dead on so many 
illustrious fields. jet 
R, E. LEE, General Commanding. 


The pursuit by Gen. Meade is thus stated in 
his report: “The 5th and 6th of July were 
employed in succoring the wounded and bury- 
ing the dead. Major-Gen. Sedgwick, command- 
ing the sixth corps, having pushed the pursuit 
of the enemy as far as the Fairfield pass and 
the mountains, and reporting that the pass was 
very strong—one in which a small force of the 
enemy pola hold in check and delay for a con- 
siderable time any. pursuing force—I geter- 
mined to follow the enemy by a flank move- 
ment, and accordingly, leaving MclIntosh’s 


brigade of cavalry and Neil’s brigade of infan- 


try to continue harassing the enemy, I putthe 
army in motion for Middletown, and orders 


“were immediately sent to Major-Gen. French 


time, Gen. Couch organized another division, gat Frederick, to reoccupy Harper’s Ferry, an 


and placed it under the command of Maj.-Gen. 
Dana. Before this was on its way, Gen. Couch 
moved his headquarters to Chambersburg, to 


nd a force to occupy Turner’s Pass, in 
Mountain. I subsequently ascertained that 
Major-Gen, French had not only anticipated 
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these orders in part, but had pushed a cav- 
alry force to Williamsport and Falling Waters, 
where they destroyed the enemy’s pontoon 
bridge, and captured its guard. Buford was 
at the same time sent to Williamsport and Ha- 
gerstown. The duty above assigned to the 
cavalry was most successfully accomplished, the 
enemy being greatly harassed, his trains de- 
stroyed, and many captures of guns and pris- 
oners made. 

“ After halting a day at Middletown to pro- 
cure necessary supplies and bring up trains, the 
army moved through South Mountain, and by 
the 12th of July was in front of the enemy, who 
occupied a strong position on the heights near 
the marsh which runs in advance of Williams- 
port. In taking this position, several skir- 
mishes and affairs had been had with the ene- 
my, principally by the cavalry and the eleventh 
and sixth corps. The 18th was occupied in 
reconnoissances of the enemy’s position and 
preparations for an attack. But on advancing 
on the morning of the 14th, it was ascertained 
that he had retired the night previous by the 
bridge at Falling Waters and ford at Williams- 
port. The cavalry in pursuit overtook the rear 
guard at Falling Waters, capturing two guns 
and numerous prisoners. Previous to the re- 
treat of the enemy, Gregg’s division of cavalry 
was crossed at Harper’s Ferry, and, coming up 
with the rear of the enemy at Charlestown and 
Shepardstown, had a spirited contest, in which 
the enemy was driven to Martinsburg and Win- 
chester, and pursued and harassed in his re- 
treat. 

“The pursuit was resumed by a flank move- 
ment of the army, crossing the Potomac at 
Berlin and moving down the Loudon Valley. 
The cavalry were immediately pushed into sev- 
eral passes of the Blue Ridge, and having learn- 
ed from servants of the withdrawal of the 
Oonfederate army from the lower valley of the 
Shenandoah, the army (the third corps, Maj.- 
Gen. French, being in advance) was moved into 
Manassas Gap, in the hope of being able to in- 
tercept a portion of the enemy in possession of 
the Gap, which was disputed so successfully as to 
enable the rear guard to withdraw by the way 
of Strasburg. The Confederate army retiring 
to the Rapidan, a position was taken with this 
army on the line of the Rappahannock, and the 
campaign terminated about the close of July.” 

On the 14th, Gen. Meade sent the following 
despatches to Washington : 

Heapquarrers ARMY oF THE PoToMAd, 
> July 14th—8 P. M. 
H.W. Halleck, General-in- Chief : 

My cavalry now occupy Falling Waters, having 
overtaken and captured a brigade of infantry, 1,500 
Strong, two guns, two caissons, two battle-flags, and a 
large number of small arms. The enemy are all across 
the Potomac, GEO. G. MEADE, Major-General. 

HEADQUARTERS —— OF THE Potomac, 


; y 1 8.30 P. M. 
Major-Gen. Halleck, General-in- Chief : 
cavalry have captured five hundred prisoners, 
in addition to those previously reported. Gen. Petti- 
grew, of the Confederate army, was killed-this morn- 
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ing in the attack on the enemy’s rear-guard. His body 
is in’our hands. G. G. MEADE, Major-General. 


The first of these despatches was subsequent- 
ly denied by Gen. Lee, as follows: 


Heapquartrers Army Nortuern VirGrnta, 
July 2st. 1863. } 
Gen. 8. Cooper, Adj’t and Inspector-General C. 8. A. 

Geert: I have seen in the Northern — what 
purports to be an official aeepetch from Gen. Meade, 
stating that he had captured a brigade of infantry, two 
pieces of artillery, two caissons, and a large number 
of small arms, as this army retired to the south bank 
of the Potomac on the 18th and 14th instant. This 
ceapeten has been copied into the Richmond papers; 
and as its official character may cause it to be believ- 
ed, I desire to state that it is incorrect. The enemy 
did not capture any ae body of men on that oc- 
casion, but onl stragé ersand suchas were left aslee 
on the road, exhausted by the fatigue and exposure o 
one of the most inclement nights I have ever known at 
this season of the year. It rained without cessation, 
rendering the road by which our troops marched to- 
ward the bridge at Falling Waters very difficult to 
pass, and causing so much delay that the last of the 
troops did not cross the river at the bridge until 1 
A.M. on the morning of the 14th. 

While the column was thus detained on the road, a 
number of men, worn down with fatigue, laid down in 
barns and by the roadside, and though officers were 
sent back to arouse them as the troops moyed on, the 
darkness and rain prevented them from finding all, 
and many were in this way left behind. Two guns. 
were left on the road; the horses that drew them be- 
came exhausted, and the officers went back to procure 
others. When they returned, the rear of the column 
had passed the guns so far that it was deemed unsafe 
to:send back for them, and they were thus lost. No 
arms, cannon, or prisoners were taken by the enemy 
in battle, but only such as were left behind, as I have 
described, under the circumstances. The number of 
stragglers thus lost Iam unable to state with accuracy, 
a it is greatly exaggerated in the despatch referred 


I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
Pha ae eS eB BALE General. 


. 

This despatch of Gen. Lee was subsequently 
contradicted by Gen. Meade in the following 
statement, which is important, as containing 
the details of some of the operations to harass 
the retreat of the Oonfederate army across the 
river ; 

Herapquarters Army or Tur Poromao, t 
August 9th, 1868. 
Major-Gen. Halleck, General-in- Chief : 

My attention has been called to what purports to be 
an official despatch of Gen. R. E. Lee, commanding the 
rebel army, to Gen. S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector- 
General, denying the accuracy of my telegram to you, 
of July 14th, announcing the result of the cavalry af- 
fair at Falling Waters. | 

I have delayed taking any notice of Lee’s report un- 
til the return of Brig.-Gen. Kilpatrick, absent on leave, 
who commanded the cavalry on the occasion referred 
to, and on whose report from the field my telegram 
was based. I ngw enclose the official report of Brig.- 
Gen. Kilpatrick, made after his attention had been 
called to Lee’s report. You will see that he reiterates 
and confirms all that my despatch averred, and proves 
most conclusively that Gen. Lee has been deceived by 
his subordinates, or he would never in the face of the 
facts now alleged have made the assertion his report 
claims. 

It appears that I was in error in stating that the 
body of Gen. Pettigrew was left in our hands, although 
Idid not communicate that fact until an officer from 
the field reported to me he had seen the body. It is 
now ascertained from the Richmond papers that Gen. 
Pettigrew, though mortally wounded in the affair, 
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-was taken to Winchester, where he subsequently died. 
‘The three battle flags captured on this occasion and 
sent to Washington, belonged to the 40th, 47th, and 
‘55th Virginia regiments of infantry. 

- Gen. Lee will surely acknowledge these were not 
left in the hands of stragglers asleep in barns. 

(Signed GEO. G. MEADE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Herapqvarters Turrp Diviston Cavatry Corps, i 
WARRENTON JUNCTION, VA., August Tth. 


Lo amy A. J. Alexander, Chief of Staff of Cavalry 


Weare. : In compliance with a letter just received 
from the headquarters of the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the Potomac, <psee: me to give the facts 
connected with the fight at Falling Waters, I have 
the honor to state that, at 3 a.m. of the 14th ult., I 
learned that the enemy’s pickets were retiring in my 
front. Having been previously ordered to attack at 
7 a. u., I was ready to move at once. 

At daylight I had reached the crest of hills occupied 
by the enemy an hour before, and, a few minutes be- 
fore 6, Gen. Costar drove the rear guard of the enemy 
into the river at Williamsport. Learning from citi- 
-zens that a portion of the enemy had retreated in the 

direction of Falling Waters, Lat once moved oad for 
that point, and came up with this rear guard of the 
enemy at 7.30 a. m., at a point two miles distant from 
Falling Waters. We pressed on, driving them before 
us, capturing many prisoners and one gun. When 
within a mile and a half of Falling Waters, the enemy 
was found in ye, gpa drawn up in line of battle 
on the crest of a hill, commanding the road on which 
Iwas advancing. His left was protected by earth- 
works, and his right extended to the woods on our left. 
~The enemy was, when first seen, in two lines of bat- 
tle, with arms stacked, within less than 1,000 yards 
of the large force. A second piece of artillery, with 
its support, consisting of infantry, was captured while 
attempting to get info position. The gun was taken 
to the rear. A portion of the 6th Michigan cavalry, 
seeing only that portion of the enemy behind the earth- 
works, charged. This charge was led by Major Web- 
ber, and was the most gallant ever made. At a trot 
he passed up the hill, received the fire from the whole 
line, and the next moment rode through and over the 
earthworks, and passed to the right, sabring the reb- 
els along the entire line, and returned with a loss of 
thirty killed, wounded, and missing, including the gal- 
lant Major Webber, killed. 
_ I directed Gen. Costar to send forward one regiment 
as skirmishers. They were repulsed before support 
could be sent them, and driven back, closely followed 
by the rebels, until checked by the 1st Michigan and 
a squadron of the 8th New York. The 2d brigade 
having come up, it was quickly thrown into position, 
and, after a fight of two hours and thirty minutes, 
routed the enemy at all points and drove him toward 
the river. 

When within a short distance of the bridge, Gen. 
Buford’s command came up and took the advance. 
We lost twenty-nine killed, thirty-six wounded, and 
forty missing. We found upon the field 125 dead reb- 
els, and brought away upward of fifty wounded. 
large number of the enemy’s wounded were left upon 
the field in charge of their own surgeons. We cap- 
tured two guns, three battle flags, and upward of fif- 
teen hundred prisoners. 

To Gen. Costar and his brigade, Lieut. Pennington 
and his battery, and one squadron of the 8th New 
York eavalry of Gen. Buford’s command, all praise is 
due. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. KILPATRICK, Brigadier-General, 


On the 7th of July, despatches were re- 
eeived at Washington announcing the surren- 
der of Vicksburg, and, on the 14th, further 
despatches announcing the surrender of Port 
Hudson. The news of the surrender of Vicks- 
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burg was welcomed with salutes of artillery 
in a large number of the principal cities in the 
Northern States. 

On the 15th, the President issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


It has pleased Almighty God to hearken to the sup- 
plications and prayers of an afflicted people, and to 
vouchsafe to the army and the navy of the United 
States, victories on the land and on the sea so signal 
and so effective, as to furnish reasonable ground for 
augmented confidence that the Union of these States 
will be maintained, their Constitution preserved, and 
their peace and Lon of permanently restored. But 
these victories have been accorded not without sacri- 
rifices of life, limb, health, and liberty, incurred by 
brave, loyal, and patriotic citizens. Domestic afflic- 
tion, in every part of the country, follows in the train 
of these fearful bereavements. It is meet and right 
to recognize and confess the presence of the Almi ity 
Father, and the power of His Hand, equally in these 
triumphs and in these sorrows. * 

Now, therefore, be it known that I do set apart 
Thursday, the 6th day of August next, to be observed 
as a day for National Thanksgiving, Praise, and Pray- 
er, and I invite the people of the United States to as- 
semble on that occasion in their customary places of 
worship, and, in the forms approved by their own con- 
sciences, render the homage due to the Divine Majes 
for the wonderful things He has done in the nation’s 
behalf, and invoke the influence of His Holy Spirit to 
subdue the anger which has produced and so long sus- 
tained a needless and cruel rebellion, to change the 
hearts of the insurgents, to guide the counsels-of the 
Government with wisdom adequate to so great a na- 
tional emergency, and to visit with tender care and 
consolation throughout the length and breadth of our 
land all those who, through the vicissitudes of march- 
es, voyages, battles, and sieges, have been brought to 
suffer in mind, body, or estate, and finally to lead the 
whole nation—through the paths of repentance and 
submission to the Divine Will—back to the perfect 
enjoyment of union and fraternal peace. 

un witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed, 

Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day 
of July, in the year ef our Lord one thousand eight 

hundred and sixty-three, and of the Indepen- 
[u. s.] dence of the United States of America the 
eighty-eighth. 

By the President: ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wim H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


_ The movements of Gen. Meade in pursuit of 
Gen. Lee were in detail as follows: 

On the 18th, his headquarters were moved 
across the Potomac; on the 19th, they were at 
Lovettsville; on the 20th and 21st, at Union; 
on the 22d, at Upperville; on the 23d, at Mark- 
ham Station; on the 24th, at Salem; and on 
the 25th, at Warrenton, with the army occu- 
pying the same line which it did two months 
previous. Active operations now closed, and 
on the 80th, Gen. Meade issued the following 
proclamation to the inhabitants: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE a en 
July 30th, 1863. 
The numerous depredations committed by citizens, 


‘or rebel soldiers in disguise, harbored or concealed b. 


Citizens, along the Orange and Alexandria railroad, 
within our lines, call for prompt and exemplary pun- 
ishment. 

Under the instruction of the Government, therefore, 
every citizen against whom there is sufficient, evidence 
of his having engaged in these practices, will be ar- 
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rested and confined for punishment or sent beyond the 


lines. The people within ten miles of the railroad 


are notified that they will be held responsible in their 
persons and property for any injury done to the trains, 
road, depot, or stations, by citizens, guerillas, or per- 
sons in disguise; and in case of such injury they will be 
impressed as laborers to repair all damages, If these 
measures should not stop such depredations, it will 
become the unpleasant duty of the undersigned, in 
the execution of his-instructions, to direct that the en- 
tire inhabitants of the district of country along the 
railroad be put across the lines, and their property 
taken for Government purposes. . 
GEORGE G. MEADE, Maj.-Gen.. Commanding. 


Some movements were made during the ad- 
vance of Gen. Lee into Pennsylvania, which 
were important, being intended to serve as di- 
versions. One made by a portion of the forces 
under Gen, Dix, from Fortress Monroe, up the 
peninsula toward Richmond, is mentioned in 
the correspondence between Mr. Davis and 
Gen. Lee, on a preceding page. The effect 
of this movement*is there stated. Gen. Getty, 
of the seventh corps, was sent by Gen. Dix to the 
White House, at the junction of the Pamunkey 
with the York river. In this position he threat- 
ened both Richmond and the communications 
of Gen. Lee. From the White House a force 
was sent out to occupy Tunstall’s Station, on 
the railroad to Richmond. Lanesville, on the 
other side of the Pamunkey, was also occupied, 
and an advance was made to Hanover, by 
which several prisoners were captured, among 
whom was Brig.-Gen. H. F. Lee, a son of Gen. 
R. E. Lee. 

The advance of Gen. Rosecrans against the 
army of Gen. Bragg commenced at this time. 
It is hereafter stated. On the Confederate 
side a “raid” was made by the Partisan Ran- 
ger, John Morgan, into the States of Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Ohio, in which he designed to 
sweep everything before him, attracting the 

ublic attention entirely to himself, and break- 
ie all the railroad communications by which 
reénforcements for the defence of Louisville, 
Kentucky, could be sent. Immediately upon 
this, Gen. Buckner, from Tennessee, was to 
dash into Kentucky with the force under his 
command, which was very considerable, cap- 
ture Louisville, and then, in codperation with 
Gen. Morgan, make an attack upon Cincinnati. 
By the advance of Gen. Rosecrans sooner than 
was expected, Gen. Buckner could not be 
spared for this movement. 

Gen. Morgan, with about four thousand men, 
was in Tennessee at this time, south of the 
Oumberland river, and making a feint upon 
Tompkinsville, just over the line in Kanitacley, 
Tompkinsville is the capital of Monroe county, 
140 miles south of southwest of Frankfort, the 
capital of the State, and 10 miles from the 
Oumberland river. A small Union force was 
stationed at Columbia, the capital of Adair 
county, Kentucky, an important position to 
defend the State from a threatening enemy on 
the south bank of the Cumberland. On the 
20th of June, Brig.-Gen. Hobson was ordered 
by Gen. Judah to move to Tompkinsville, then 
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apparently threatened by Gen. Morgan. This 
opened the gate for Gen. Morgan, who imme- 
diately crossed the Cumberland at Burksville, 
the capital of Cumberland county. Thus hav- 
ing the start, Gen. Morgan moved rapidly on 
to Columbia, where a brave defence was made 
by Capt. Oarter, with one hundred and fifty 
men of Ool. Wolford’s Kentucky regiment, who 
were, however, forced to retire with the loss 
of their leader. Thence Gen. Morgan attacked, 
on July 4th, Col. Moore, posted with a few hun- 
dred men at Green river bridge, who made a 
firm resistance. He next marched, on the 5 

to Lebanon, and demanded the surrender 

the place by Col. Hanson, who, with his regi- 
ment, the 20th Kentucky, was stationed there. 
This was refused, and an attack was immedi- 
ately made and bravely resisted for seven 
hours, when the enemy began to set fire to 
the town, and Col, Hanson surrendered to save 


its entire destruction. Lebanon is the capital, 


of Marion county. It is 60 miles south by 
west of Frankfort. All the northern portion 
of the town, with the county clerk’s office 
and the records, was burned. The soldiers 
who surrendered were marched in-front to 
Springfield, and compelled to keep pace with 
the cavalry. The distance was ten miles, and 
passed in an hour and a half. The Union loss 
was five killed and several wounded; the Con- 
federate loss was six killed and ten wounded, 
From Springfield, Gen. Morgan moved to Shep- 
herdsville; thence to Bardstown, on the 6th. 
On Tuesday, the 7th, the advance of his force 
reached Brandenburg on the Ohio river, forty 
miles below Louisville. During the day, the 
steamer McOombs, bound up the river, stopped, 


as usual, at Brandenburg, to take on passengers’ 


and freight. As soonas she touched the shore 
she was boarded by a number of the enemy 
and seized. Everything was taken that would 
serve the purpose of the captors, and the boat 
was run out into the river and anchored. Some 
time afterward, the steamer Alice Dean ap- 
proached, when signals of distress were raised 
on the McCombs, and the Dean was induced to 
come alongside without a suspicion of the ac- 
tual circumstances. She was then boarded and 
seized. On the next day, Wednesday, the force 
of Gen. Morgan, consisting of eleven regiments 
and over four thousand men, with ten pieces 
of artillery, including two howitzers, were taken 
across the river in these boats. The Dean was 
then burned, and also the wharf at Branden- 
burg, but the McOombs was given up. 

. Inthe mean time, Gen. Hobson, after some 
delay, commenced the pursuit. He started on 
the 4th, but being encumbered by a wagon train, 
and the roads being bad, he advanced only ten 
miles in five hours. On the next morning, 
the infantry, wagons, and artillery were left 
behind, and the pursuit made with cavalry. 
From 4 p. mM. to 11 Pp. m. a halt was made. 
The march was then continued during the re- 
mainder of the night, and, on the next morning, 
Brig.-Gen. Shackelford was met with cavalry 
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and artillery. Proceeding to Lebanon, Ool. 
Wolford and his brigade there joined. Orders 
were also received by Gen. Hobson from Gen. 
Burnside, in command of the department, di- 
recting him to assume full command, and to 
pursue until the enemy was captured. The 
command then marched toward Bardstown, 
until 1a.m. After two hours’ rest the pursuit 
was resumed. At night, a halt was made until 
rations could be obtained by the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad. The pursuit was renewed 
early on Tuesday, the 7th, and by night the 
force was within nine miles of Brandenburg. 
Gen. Hobson, wishing to codperate with the 
gunboats and make a night attack, proceeded 
with a small escort to Rock Haven. Here he 
found that the gunboats had gone up the river. 
It was 1. ™. before he returned. The men 
being so overcome with fatigue and want of 
sleep that it was almost impossible to arouse 
them, he reluctantly concluded to wait until day- 
break. Pushing on at that time, he reached the 
river as the last boat with the enemy had crossed. 

During the night the enemy marched to- 
ward Corydon, in Indiana, which they reached 
early the next forenoon. Some opposition 
was made to their progress by the inhabitants. 
Great excitement, however, prevailed in the 
State. A proclamation was issued by Gov. 
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the southern counties of the State under arms. 
From Corydon, Gen. Morgan moved by the 
way of Greenville and Palmyra to Salem. At 
Palmyra a force of three hundred and fifty 
Home Guards had concentrated, having fallen 
back from near Corydon to that place. Con- 
sidering their inability to retard the progress 
of the enemy, they also fell back to Salem. So 
sudden, however, was the entrance of the en- 
emy into Salem, that these Guards were all 
made prisoners and subsequently paroled. At 
Salem, the depot of the Louisville and Chicago 
railroad was burned. Orders were also issued 
by Gen. Morgan to burn all the mills and fac- 
tories in the town, but upon the payment of 
one thousand dollars for each mill and factory, 
they were spared. The railroad track was torn 
up, the water tank near the town burned, and 
one passenger and three freight cars. Three 
bridges between Salem and Farrabee’s Station 
were also destroyed. Good horses were taken 
wherever found, and the whole command was 
remounted.. From Salem the enemy moved 
to Canton, in Washington county, four and a 
half miles distant. Here over one hundred 
horses were taken, and, joining his left column 
with the right, which entered the town by 
way of Harristown, Gen. Morgan moved in the 
direction of Vienna, in Scott county, on the 


Morton, ordering all the able-bodied citizens in 
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p. M. on Friday night the advance reached 
Vienna, and at 2 o’clock on the next morning 
the rear guard arrived. Here a railroad bridge 
was burned, and the depot and station house. 
Private property for the first time was here 
respected. At Vienna, the force of the enemy 
was divided into two columns, one of which 
marched north and the other started in the di- 
rection of Madison. The advance of the col- 
umn marching north, appeared before Old Ver- 
non, in Jennings county, on Saturday, at 6 P. 
m., the 11th of July. The place was held by a 
force under Gen. Love or Col. Barkham. A 
surrender was demanded by Gen. Morgan and 
refused. A half hour was then given for the 
removal of women and children. At the expi- 
ration of that time the Union force moved out 
to meet the enemy, and found that they had 
retired. . Pursuit was made and a number cap- 
tured. From Vernon they moved southward 
and tore up the track of the Madison and In- 
dianapolis railroad, and cut the telegraph wires. 
They also destroyed a portion of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad west of Vernon. Thence 
the enemy moved eastward, and reached Ver- 
sailles at 1 Pp. m. on Sunday. 
three advanced to Osgood, and burned the 
bridge on the Ohio and Mississippi railroad. 
The enemy now moved in several parties. A 
large body éncamped ten miles northwest of 
Aurora, on Sunday night, and proceeded thence 
to Harrison. Another portion crossed the In- 
dianapolis' and Oincinnati railroad, between 
Sunman and Van Wedden’s stations, and passed 
on to Harrison on Monday. A large force 
crossed the same road at Harman’s, and pro- 
ceeded to the Ohio State line. At Van Wed- 
den’s the water tank and part of the track 
were destroyed. Horses were taken in all 
ppcce and those broken down left behind. 


g Monday, the 13th, the enemy continued . 


moving eastward. In the evening, one division 
crossed the Coleraine turnpike just beyond the 
ten-mile post from Cincinnati, and thence ad- 
vanced through Glendale and Springdale. A 
detachment went by the way of Camp Monroe, 
where the Government had been keeping large 
numbers of horses and mules for the use of the 
army. These had been removed only a few 
hours previous. A halt of a few hours was 
made near Glendale, and the march was then 
continued through Sharon» and Reading to 
Montgomery. The inhabitants everywhere 
were required to furnish provisions. From 
Montgomery the enemy crossed to Miamiville. 
_ A body also crossed the Little Miami railroad 
at Dangerous Crossing, between Miamiville.and 
Branch Hill. At this spot they placéd some 
ties and rails across the track rear a declivity, 
and. as the train from Morrow came down, 
about a quarter past 7 A. m., the locomotive 
was thrown from the track, the fireman killed; 
and the engineer badly’bruised. In a few min- 
utes the enemy came out of the woods and 
fields, and made prisoners of about two hun- 
dred recruits who were on the train. While 


A party of sixty- . 
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the cars were burning they were paroled. Some 
skirmishing took place during the day. Ar- 
rangements were now made by means of gun= 
boats to cut off the retreat of the enemy across 
the river, if they should attempt it. Forces 
were also gathering to stop the progress of 
Gen. Morgan, and his movements became more 
rapid. On Tuesday afternoon, the, 14th, he 
reached Williamsburg, east of Batavia, in Cler- 
mont. county, and near the line of Brown 
county. On Wednesday, he passed through 
Brown county, and, on Thursday morning at 9 
A. M., through the town of Sardinia, sixteen 
miles southwest of Hillsboro, the tal of 
Highland county. At noon he was at Win- 
chester, southeast of Hillsboro, and forced the 
citizens to prepare a dinner for his men. Af- 
terward he moved to Piketown, which surren- 
dered without opposition. Very little depre- 
dation was done except taking horses and pro+ 
visions. Burning the bridge over the Scioto, 
he next moved toward Jackson, where he ar- 
rived in the evening, and remained until joined 
by his whole force. Thence he started for the 
Ohio river near Pomeroy. ; 
In the mean time, Gen. Hobson, who arrived 
at the Ohio river in pursuit as the last of the 
enemy’s foree had crossed, sent the steamer 
McCombs to Louisville, to obtain other . boats 
to aid in crossing. By night, quite a fleet 
had arrived, and the force was taken over be- 
fore morning. Pursuit was immediately com- 
menced on Wednesday. The command was fed 
by the inhabitants of the towns, but as Gen. ° 
Morgan had swept the horses from both sides 
of the road, and left only those which were 
broken down, the advantage was greatly in his 
favor. The men whose horses failed, pressed © 
forward on foot until they could obtain others. 
Day after day passed, but still the enemy kere 
about the same distance ahead. For nearly 
twenty days and a distance of nearly seven 
hundred miles, this pursuit continued day and 
night, before the foe was reached. The local 
force of Indiana which was sent against Gen. 
Morgan, came no farther than the borders of 
the State. The first attempt to check his ad- 
vance was made when he reached Piketon.. A 
considerable force was at this time at Chilli- 
cothe, north of thelatter place, and Col. Runkle, 
in command, planned to move over the Mari- 
etta railroad to Hampden, and then to Jackson, 
in advance of Gen. Morgan, ; 
It was now manifest that the enemy aimed 


‘to reach the Ohio river at Gallipolis or Pome- 


roy. The inhabitants commenced cutting trees, 
which fell across the roads and delayed his pro- 
gress.. The militia in the adjoining counties 
rushed to arms, At the same time, the forces 
of Gen. Morgan had been constantly diminish- 
ing, by the exhaustion of some and the capture 
of others, until scarcely a fourth remained. 
These were harassed now at every step. Not- 
withstanding several skirmishes, they reached 
the river, and attempted to cross at Buffington 
island, near Pomeroy, but were driven back by 
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the gunboats. Gen. Hobson had thus over- 
taken him, and a large portion of the force was 
captured, on the 2ist, near Kyger’s creek. 
Gen. Morgan and about five hundred, however, 
escaped, and were not captured until the 26th, 
about three. miles south of New Lisbon, near 
Wellsville, where he hoped to cross the river. 
Gen. Shackelford immediately sent to Gen. 
Burnside’s headquarters the following despatch: 
' HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD, } 
- Three miles south of New Lisbon, Ohio, July 26th, 1863. 
To Col. Lewis Richmond, A. A. G.: 

By the blessing of Almighty God I have succeeded in 
pc amet Gen. John H. Morgan, Col. Chike, and the 
remainder of the command, amounting to about four 
hundred prisoners. I will start with Morgan and staff 
on the first train for Cincinnati, and await the General’s 
order for transportation for the remainder. 

J. M. RHACKELFORD, Col. Commanding. . 


- Before proceeding to state the important 
movements of the army under Gen. Rosecrans 
which took place at this time, it may be proper 
to notice its situation. subsequent to the bat- 
tle of Stone river in the beginning of the year. 
The operations of the army of the Cumberland, 
under Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans, during 1862, closed 
with the battle of Stone river, near Murfrees- 
bore. This battle took place on the last days 
of 1862 and the first of 1863. (See AnNvUAL 
Crotopzprg, 1862, Army Oprrations.) On the 
5th of January, the headquarters of the army 
were established at Murfreesboro. The army 
occupied a position in front of the town, and a 
series of extensive earthworks, completely en- 
circling it, were constructed for the purpose of 
making it a depot of supplies and the base of 
future operations, The railroad track and the 
bridges in the rear toward Nashville were also 
repaired. On the 9th of January, the army 
was divided into three corps, designated the 
fourteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first, and 
commanded respectively by Gens. Thomas, Me- 
Cook, and Crittenden. Active operations were, 
however, suspended, owing to the rains of the 
season. Large supplies were collected in con- 
sequence of the rise of the Cumberland river at 
Nashville and Murfreesboro. But the enemy 
was not idle. His cavalry overran the coun- 
try, and men and wagons belonging to Gen. 
Rosecrans were often captured by him. The 
object was to cut off the communications of the 
army of the Cumberland and its supplies. Thus 
also many of the steamers on the Cumberland 
river were captured and burned. 

' On the 31st, Brig.-Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, with 
a division of infantry and two brigades of cav- 
alry, under Col. Minty, moved from camp on 
an expedition in the direction of Rover and 
Franklin. The force was absent thirteen days, 
and during that time some portion of it visit- 
ed Middletown, Unionville, Versailles; Peyton- 
ville, Franklin, Hillsboro, Kinderhook, and Tri- 
une. The cavalry captured one hundred and 
forty-one prisoners, including two colonels, one 
major, four captains, and several lieutenants, 
with one man severely injured, and one dan- 
gerously wounded. 
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On the 3d of February, an attack was made 
on Fort Donelson, in another part of this de- 
partment. On the 2d, the Confederate Col. For- 
rest, with nine hundred men, had taken a posi- 
tion at Palmyra, for the purpose of interrupting 
the navigation of the Cumberland. On the next 
day he advanced upon the fort both from above 
and below. The garrison consisted of nine 
companies of the 83d Illinois, a battalion of the 
5th Iowa cavalry, Flood’s battery, and some 
wounded men, under.command of Col. A. C. 
Harding. The battery consisted of four rifled 
guns, and in addition there was a pivot of thirty- 
two pounder rifled, mounted on the northwest 
corner of the fort. At half past one in the af- 
ternoon a flag of truce was sent in by Col. For- 
rest, demanding a surrender of the fort and 
garrison. This was promptly refused, and pre- 
parations for defence were made. The attack 
was immediately commenced, and kept up, with 
numérous charges, which were gallantly re- 
pulsed, until eight o’clock in the evening, when 
another demand for a surrender was made. It 
was again promptly refused, and the enemy 
retired in confusion. The Federal loss was 
thirteen killed, fifty-one wounded, and twenty 
taken prisoners, without including a captain 
and twenty-six men who were captured on the 
same day while on a scout; also one gun, 
twenty-five mules, and forty-two horses. The 
Confederate loss was estimated at two hundred 
and fifty killed, six hundred wounded, and one 
hundred and five prisoners. 

A period of inactivity now ensued, which 
was suddenly broken by the defeat and capture 
of a Federal brigade at Spring Hill on the 5th 
of March. On the preceding day an expedition, 
under the command of Col. John Colburn, con- 
sisting of part of the 33d and 85th Indiana, 22d 
Wisconsin, and 19th Michigan, numbering fif- 
teen hundred and eighty-nine men, together 
with the 124th Ohio, and six hundred cavalry, 
and one battery of six small guns, was ordered 
to proceed from Franklin to Spring Hill, ten 
miles south, on the Columbia turnpike. Soon af- 
ter commencing the march, the enemy were en- 
countered, and, after a sharp skirmish, repulsed. 
Moving forward about two miles, they were 
again encountered, but, owing to the late hour, 
the command encamped: Starting again on the 
next morning, the 124th Ohio being in the rear 
of the wagon train, the enemy was again met, 
after an advance of two miles, and sharp skir- 
mishing was kept up for some distance. The 
enemy was then found in full force under Gen. 
Van Dorn and Col. Forrest. A severe struggle 
ensued, which was protracted until Col. Forrest 
had taken a position in the rear, when Col. 
Colburn, finding his ammunition failing, and his 
retreat cut off, surrendered. Thirteen hundred 
and six men were made prisoners. The cav- 
alry were not engaged, and, with the artillery, 
escaped. The Oonfederate force consisted of 
cavalry and mounted infantry, composing six 
brigades, under the command of Maj.-Gen. Van 
Dorn. The whole force of Gen. Van Dorn had 
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been at Spring Hill for three days, preparing 
to make te attagk on Franklin. 5 ' 

Meanwhile a successful expedition was made 
by Gen. Sheridan, with his division, and Ool. 
Minty, with a force of eight hundred cavalry. 
Several sharp skirmishes took place, and a por- 
tion of the force which captured Col. Colburn 
was overtaken at Thompson Station and driven 

‘from the field, and the force of Gen. Van Dorn 
was followed to Duck river, when the expedi- 
tion returned to Franklin. 

On the 18th of March, an expedition, consist- 
ing of the 105th Ohio, 80th and 123d Illinois, 
and an Indiana battery, and one company of 
1st Middle Tennessee cavalry, numbering about 
fourteen hundred men, under the command of 
Ool. A. 8. Hall, left Murfreesboro and moved in 
the direction of Liberty. That night Gainesville 
was occupied, and on the next morning an ad- 
vance was made, when a slight skirmish en- 
sued. The enemy slowly retired on the turn- 
pike down Smith’s Fork, followed by Col. Hall, 
until they were found drawn up in line across 
the road. Finding, upon a reconnoissance, that 
he was greatly outnumbered, Ool. Hall fell back 
toward Murfreesboro, with the object of draw- 
ing the enemy after him. That night he en- 
camped at Auburn, seven miles from Liberty, 
and on the next morning, the 20th, took up a 
position at Milton, twelve miles northeast of 
Murfreesboro. Here he was attacked by the 
Confederate force under Gen. John Morgan, 
who, after a fight of three and a half hours, 
withdrew from the field. Four captains, two 
lieutenants, and fifty-seven men were left on 
the field as dead or mortally wounded. Their 
total loss was estimated at nearly four hundred. 
Ten prisoners, eight horses, and fifty-three 
stands of arms were captured. The loss of Col. 
Hall was ‘six killed, forty-two wounded, and 
seven missing. The force of the enemy was 
about two thousand. 

A large number of expeditions, similar to 
those above stated, were sent out at different 
times; often with much success, About the 10th 
of April another attack was made on Maj.-Gen. 
Gordon Granger, at Franklin, by the Confed- 
erate force, under Maj.-Gen. Van Dorn. The 
force of Gen. Granger consisted of the divisions 
of Brig.-Gens. Baird and Gilbert, sixteen hun- 
dred men and sixteen guns, and Brig.-Gen. 
Smith’s cavalry brigade of eleven hundred and 
twenty-eight men; also a cavalry force of six- 
teen hundred men and two guns, under Ool. 
Stanley. The only artificial defence was an un- 
completed fort, which mounted two siege guns 
and two three-inch rifled guns. Its elevation 
was about forty feet above the surrounding coun- 
try, and it commanded most of the approaches 
to Franklin, north of the Harpeth, and all from 
the south except a small portion of the surface 
covered by a few blocks of houses. Gen. Gran- 
ger’s camp was on the north side of the river, 
about two thirds of a mile distant from the 
town. Gen. Baird was ordered to hold in check 
any force attempting to cross the fords below 
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the town, and Gen. Gilbert was placed in a 
position to meet any attack in front, or to re- 
enforce either flank. Gen. Stanley was sta- 
tioned out four miles on the road to Mur- 
freesboro, and Gen. Smith’s cavalry were held 
in reserve to reénforce Gen. Stanley. This force, 
however, was sent under a misapprehension to 
Brentwood. An attack was made by Gen. Van 
Dorn upon Gen. Granger’s front, which was re- 
pelled and afterward turned upon Gen. Stanley, 
who was driven back by overpowering num- 
bers before reénforcements could reach him., 
After this the enemy withdrew. The force 
of the enemy was estimated at nine thousand 
cavalry and two regiments of infantry, and his 
loss at about three hundred. The loss of Gen, 
Granger was thirty-seven killed, wounded, and 
mnissing. 

On the 20th of April, a force, consisting of 
Maj.-Gen. Reynolds’s division, Col. Wilder’s 
mounted brigade, and seventeen hundred cay- 
alry, under Col. Minty, left Murfreesboro to 
capture or disperse any Confederate force at 
McMinnsville. At night the cavalry encamped 
between Readyville and Woodbury. Early the 
next morning the force moved on, and, ap- 
proaching the town, the pickets of the enemy 
were discovered. Forming a line, they opened 
fire, and were charged upon and drigen through 
the town. The entire force thus dispersed con- 
sisted of seven hundredmen. The wagon train 
had left the town for Chattanooga about an 
hour before the arrival of the Federal force, 
but, by hard pressing, three wagons were" cap- 
tured, and eight or nine men. Other move- 
ments were made by this force, which result- 
ed in the capture of one hundred and thirty 

risoners, the destruction of a trestlework be- 

ow Morrison’s, the burning of the railroad 
buildings, one locomotive, and two cars, at 
that place, the burning of the railroad bridge 
across Hickory creek, and the capture there of 
a large amount of bacon and other commissary 
stores. A large amount of property and stores, 
including a cotton factory and other Govern- 
ment buildings, was destroyed at McMinnsville, 
and alarge number of horses and mules brought 
in. No casualties occurred to the Federal force. 

On the 29th of April, a force of five hundred 
men, under Col. Watkins, captured a camp of 
the enemy, taking one hundred and thirty- 
eight prisoners. : 

' About the same time an expedition was fit- 
ted out for Northern Georgia, consisting of the 
51st Indiana, 80th Illinois, and portions of two 
Ohio regiments, under command of Ool. A. D. 
Streight. The force numbered about eighteen 
hundred men, and the instructions given to Ool. 
Streight were as follows: 

Heapqvuarters, Depot or THe CUMBERLAND, 
Murrrersporo, April 8th, 1863. 


Colonel A. D. Streight, 51st Indiana Volunteers + 

By special field order, No. 94, paragraph 8, you 
have been assigned to the command of an Indepen- 
dent Provisional Brigade, for temporary purposes. 
After fitting out your command with equipments and 
supplies, as you have already been directed in the ver- 
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bal instructions of the General commanding this de- 
partment, you will then proceed by a route of which you 
will be advised by telegraph, to some good steamboat 
landing on the Tennessee river, not far above Fort 
Henry, where you will embark your command, and 
proceed up the river. At Hamburg you will com- 
municate with Brig.-Gen. Dodge, who will probabl 
have a messenger there, awaiting your arrival. Ifit 
should then appear unsafe to move farther up the river, 
you will debark at Hamburg, and, without delay, join 
the force of Gen. Dodge, which will then be en route 
for Iuka, Mississippi. If, however, it should be deemed 
safe, you will land at Eastport, and form a junction 
with Gen. Dodge. From that point you will then march 
in conjunction with him to menace Tuscumbia; but 
ou will not wait to join in the attack, unless it should 
‘ necessary for the safety of Gen. Dodge’s command 
or your own, or unless some considerable advantage 
can be gained over the enemy without interfering with 
the a object of your ape After having 
marched long enough with Gen. Dodge to create a 
general impression that you are a part of his expedi- 
tion, you will push to the southward and reach Rus- 
sellville or Moulton. From there your route will be 
governed by circumstances; but you will with all 
reasonable despatch push on to Western Georgia, and 
cut the railroads which supply the rebel army by 
way of Chattanooga. To accomplish this is the chief 
object of your expedition; and you must not allow 
vallateral or incidental schemes, even though promis- 
ing great results, to delay you so as to endanger your 
return. Your quartermaster has been furnished with 
funds sufficient for the necessary expenses of your 
command; you will draw your supplies and keep your 
command well mounted from the country through 
which you gis For all property taken for the legiti- 
mate use of your command, you will make cash pay- 
ments in full to men of undoubted loyalty, give the usual 
conditional receipts to men whose loyalty is doubt- 
ful; but to rebels, nothing. You are particularly com- 
manded to restrain your command from pillage and 
marauding; you will destroy all depots of supplies for 
the rebel army, all manufactories of guns, ammuni- 
tion, equipments, and clothing for their use, which 
you can without delaying og so as to endanger your 
return. That you may not be trammelled with minute 
instructions, nothing further will be ordered than this 
"eng outline of policy and operation. In intrusting 
is highly important and somewhat perilous expedi- 
tion to your charge, the General commanding places 
eat reliance on youe prudence, energy, and valor, and 
e well-attested bravery and endurance of the officers 
and men in your command. Whenever it is possible 
and reasonably safe, send us word of your progress. 
You may return a way of Northern Alabama or 
Northern Georgia. Should you be surrounded by rebel 
forces, and your retreat cut off, defend yourself as lon 
as possi’, and make the surrender of your comman 
cost the enemy as many times your number as possi- 
ble. A copy of the general order from the War De- 
partment, in regard to paroling prisoners, together 
with the necessary blanks, are herewith furnished you; 
you are authorized to enlist all able-bodied men who 
desire to join the “ Army of the Union.” You must 
return as soon as the main objects of your expedition 
are accomplished. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
“ J. A. GARFIELD, - 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Staff. 


The following additional instructions were 
sent by telegraph to Col. Streight: 


; April 9th, 1868. 

_ The written instructions you have received, are de- 
Signed to cover the cases you allude to. It is not 
necessary that a manufactory be directly in the em- 
Ploy of the rebels, to come under the rule there laid 

own. If it penance any considerable quantity of 
supplies, which are likely to reach the rebel army, it 
is to be destroyed. Of course, small mills, that can 
only supply the necessaries of life to the inhabitants, 
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should not be injured. Any considerable amount of 
supplies likely to reach the rebel army, are to be des- 
troyed. If you dress your soldiers in the costume of 
the Dida they will be liable to be treated as spies: 
you should not do this without the consent of the 
men, after they have been fully advised of the conse- 
quences. : J. A. GARFIELD, 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Staff. 


Under these instructions, Ool. Streight em- 
barked on steamers at Nashville, with his com- 
mand, and landed near Fort Donelson on the 
Cumberland river. He then proceeded across 
the country to the Tennessee river, while the 
steamers descended to the Ohio and came up 
the Tennessee to meet him. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Eastport, and formed a junction with 
Gen. Dodge’s force then marching upon Tus- 
cumbia, and defeated the Confederate troops 
stationed there, with considerable loss to them. 
Thence he moved to Northern Georgia, aiming 
to reach the important points of Rome and 
Atlanta. Meanwhile Gen. Dodge, with his 
force, turned southward, to make a sweeping 
raid in Northern Alabama, and return to his 
headquarters at Corinth. 

No sooner had Col. Streight commenced his 
march than information of his movements was 
received by Gen. Forrest and Col. Roddy, who, 
with a cavalry force, happened to be within 
striking distance. By a rapid movement they 
came upon the rear of Col. Streight, and com- 
menced a running fight, which continued for 
four days, during which there were two severe 
battles and several spirited skirmishes. The 
Federal troops thus marched over a hundred 
miles toward the heart of the State, destroying 
bridges, and large supplies of corn collected for 
the Confederate army, a large foundery for the 
manufacture of cannon and shot, and seizing 
all the animals needed. Strict discipline was 
also maintained, and the inhabitants were not 
needlessly harassed. The Confederate force 
finally increased to overwhelming numbers, 
and Col. Streight, having expended his ammu- 
nition, and his men becoming exhausted, was 
compelled to surrender at a point fifteen miles 
from Rome, in Georgia. His men, numbering 
thirteen hundred, were paroled and sent to 
Virginia, and exchanged about two months” 
afterward. But his officers were retained and 
imprisoned, on the demand of the Governor of 
Georgia, by whom they were claimed as having 
incurred the penalty fixed by a statute of the 
State for inciting slaves to rebellion. It was 
charged, at the time of the surrender, that ne- 
groes were found in Col. Streight’s command, 
who were uniformed and bearing arms. This 
was denied by the privates, who asserted that 
only five or six negroes were with the command, 
and they had started with it from Nashville. 
This imprisonment of Col. Streight caused the 
Federal Government to suspend the exchange 
of Confederate officers, and subsequently to 
imprison Gen. John Morgan and his officers in 
the penitentiary of Ohio. Col. Streight was 
then released from imprisonment as a felon, 
and, subsequently, Gen. Morgan escaped. 
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At this time, the authorities at Washington 
were led to believe that large detachments 
were going from Gen. Bragg’s army to reén- 
force Gen. Johnston in Mississippi. Gen. Rose- 
crans was therefore urged to take advantage 
of this opportunity to drive Gen. Bragg back 
into Georgia, and thus secure East Tennessee 
from the possession of the enemy. Gen. Burn- 
‘side was also ordered to codperate with him. 
The. following correspondence occurred be- 
tween Gens. Halleck and Rosecrans: 

MurFreessoro, TENN., June 11th, 1863. 

Your despatch of to-day is received. You remem- 
ber that I gave you, as a necessary condition of suc- 
cess, an atest cavalry force. Since that time I 
have not lost amoment in mounting our dismounted 
cavalry as fast as we could get horses. Not more than 
three hundred remain to be mounted. The 5th Iowa, 
ordered up from Donelson, arrived to-day. The 
ist Wisconsin will. be: here by faageatin iy pre- 
liminary infantry movements have nearly all been 
completed, and Tk preparing to strike a blow that 
will tell. But to show you how differently things are 
viewed here, I called on my corps and division com- 
manders and generals of cavalry, for answers in writ- 
ing to the questions: ’ 

Pirates your. best information, do you think 
the enemy materially weakened in our front? Second 
-—Do you think this army can advance at this time 
with reasonable anes of fighting a great and suc- 
cessful battle? Third—Do you think an advance ad- 
visable at this time? To the first, eleven answered 
no; six, yes, to the extent of ten thousand. To the 
second, four, yes, with doubts; thirteen, no. To the 
third, not one yes; seventeen, no. 

Not one thinks. an advance advisable until Vicks- 
burg’s fate is determined. Admitting these officers to 
have a reasonable share of military sagacity, courage, 
and patriotism, you perceive that there are graver and 
stronger reasons than probably appear at Washington, 
for the attitude of this army. I therefore counsel cau- 
tion and parece at headquarters. Better wait a little 
to get all we can ready to insure the best result. If, 
by so doing, we, perforce of Providence, observe a 
great military maxim—not to risk two great and deci- 
sive battles at the same time—we might have cause to 
be thankful for it. At all events you see that, to ex- 
pect success, I must have such thorough grounds that 
when I say “Forward,” my word will inspire convic- 
tion and confidence where both are now wanting. 
should like to have your en 

W.S. ROSECRANS, Major-General, 

To Maj.-Gen, H. W. Hatveck, General-in-Chief. 


WASHINGTON, June 12th, 1863, 


GeneraL: Your telegram of yesterday is just re- 
eeived. Ido not understand your application of the 
military maxim not to fight two great battles at the 
same time. It will apply to a single army, but not to 
two armies acting independently of each other. John- 
ston and B are acting on interior lines between 
ae and Grant, and it is for their interest, not ours, 

hat they should fight at different times, so as to use 
the same force against both of you. It is for our in- 
terest to fight them, if possible, while divided. If you 
are not strong enough to fight Bragg with a part of his 
force absent, you will not be able to fight him after 
the affair at Vicksburg is oyer, and his troops return 
to your front. 
ere is another military maxim, that “councils of 
war never fight.” If you say that you are not pre- 
ared to fight Bragg, I shall not order you to do so, 
or the responsibility of fighting or refusing to fight at 
a particular time or place, must rest upon the general 
in immediate command. It cannot be shared by a 
council of war, nor will the authorities here make you 
fight against your will. You ask me to counsel them 
to caution and patience. I have done so very often, 
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but after five or six months of inactivity, with your 
force all the time diminishing and no hope of any im- 
mediate increase, you must not be surprised that their 
patience is pretty well exhausted. If you do not deem 
it prudent to risk a general battle with Bragg, why 
can you not harass him, or make such demonstrations 
as to prevent his sending more reénforcements to 
Johnston? I do not write this in a spirit of fault 
finding, but to assure you that the prolonged inac- 
tivity of so an army in the field is causing much 
complaint and dissatisfaction, not only in Washington, 
but throughout the country. sat 
Very mE your obedient servant, flee 
H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief, » 

Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans, Murfreesboro, Tenn. = = 


HeapquartTers DePpartMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 2 
MorrreExrszonro, June 21st, 1863. 
Generat: In your favor of the 12th inst., you say re 
do not see how the maxim of not fighting two + bat- 
tles at the same time, applies to the case of this army 
and to Grant’s, Looking at the matter practically, we 
and our opposing forces are so widely separated, that 
for Bragg to materially aid Johnston, he must aban- 
don our front substantially, and then we can move to 
our ultimate work with more metres and less waste 
of material on natural obstacles. If Grant is defeated, 
both forces will come here, and then we ought to be 
near our base. The same maxim that forbids, as you 
take it, a wagio army fighting two great battles at the 
same time—by the way, a very awkward thing to do 
—would forbid this nation’s engaging all its forces in 
the great West at the same time, so as to leave it with- 
out a single reserve to stem the current of possible 
disaster. This is, I think, sustained by high military 
and political considerations. We ought to fight here, 
if we have a strong prospect of winning a decisive 
battle over the opposing force, and upon this ground I 
shall act. I shall be careful: not to risk our last re- 
serve without mtg geahnds to expect success, 
W.S. ROSECRANS, Major-General, 
Maj.-Gen. H. W. Hatiecx, General-in-Chief. 


On the 24th of June, Gen: Rosecrans com- 
menced a series of movements for the purpose 
of bringing on a conflict between his forces 
and those under the command of Gen. Bragg, 
or to cause the latter to retire. His plan was 
to create the impression of a main advance 
from Murfreesboro upon Gen, Bragg’s centre 
and left, by feint movements and demonstra- 
tions with the smaller portion of the army in 
the direction of Shelbyville, while the decisive 
blow should be struck by marching rapidly 
with the main body upon Gen. Bragg’s right, 
and, after turning or defeating it, to move upon 
Tullahoma, by way of Manchester. Thus he 
would seize the enemy’s base and lines of com- 
munication from that point. ; 

The twentieth corps, under Gen. McCook, 
was selected to make the advance on the right: 
About 7 o0’clock on the morning of the 24thy 
the division of Gen. Sheridan advanced on the 
Shelbyville road, preceded. by. five companies 
of the 80th Indiana mounted infantry, under 
Lieut.-Col. Jones, As it came in sight of the 
enemy’s outposts, it halted and bivouacked on 
each side of the road in the wood. The diyis- 
ions of Gens. Johnson and Davis advanced six 
miles on the same road, and then turned to the 
left on the road to Liberty Gap. 

The morning was stormy, but, before day- 
break, the mounted infantry, under Col. Wilder, 
marched along the road leading to Manchester, 
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followed by Gen. Reynolds with the remainder 
of his division. After some hours, Gens. Neg- 
Jey and Rousseau followed in the same direction. 
‘The instructions to Col. Wilder were to ad- 
wance within a few miles of Hoover’s Gap, and 
there halt until the infantry cdme up, and then 
to carry the works. Learning, however, that 
the works commanding the Gap were not oc- 
upied, he moved forward and took possession 
of them, before the enemy were sufficiently 
aware of his approach to make any serious re- 
sistance. At the same time he pushed forward 
to the other extremity of the Gap, and took up 
@ position commanding the road and the ene- 
my’s camp. In this movement he captured a 
train of nine wagons and a drove of beef cat- 
tle: The enemy immediately prepared for an 
attack, and came on in such overwhelming 
numbers that they would have been successful, 
had not reénforcements arrived to the aid of Col. 
Wilder. The fighting continued for two hours, 
during which the loss of the command was 
sixty-three killed and wounded. The loss of 
the enemy was represented by prisoners as ex- 
ceeding five hundred. gi fe 
Meanwhile, the portion of the corps of Gen. 
McCook which took the road to Liberty Gap, 
encountered a force of the enemy near the en- 
trance of the Gap. Gen. Willich, whose brigade 
ded the column, was ordered by Gen. Johnson 
fo drive the enemy. This was done so prompt- 
ly that their tents, baggage, and supplies were 
captured. Col. Baldwin was then sent for- 
ward to clear the upper end of the Gap, where 
the enemy were soon found, in a force con- 
sisting of a brigade of infantry and a battery 
of artillery. After a sharp and short combat 
they were driven out, and their position occu- 
pied. On the next day, Gen. Johnson held 
the position which his command had won, 
in order to continue the delusion of the en- 
emy as to the real designs of Gen. Rosecrans. 
Skirmishing was kept up by the enemy along 
the front, and, between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon, a formal attack in line of 
battle was made. A sharp struggle ensued, 
but after two hours the enemy abandoned 
the contest. The occupation of these gaps 
‘gave to Gen. Rosecrans the command of 
the position, and as soon as he advanced 
through them to Manchester and Winchester. 
he flanked Gen. Bragg at Tullahoma, and 
obliged him to retreat. This was commenced 
at once; and on the first of July, Gen. Rose- 
crans, learning of the retreat of Gen. Bragg, 
rapidly advanced his forces. Gen. Thomas 
moved on the Manchester road; and Gen. 
McCook on the one from Tullahoma. Gen. 
Thomas moved rapidly, in order to strike the 
enemy, who were moving directly east to 
the military road, five miles east. of the 
railroad, and parallel with it. The enemy 
however, reached the crossing of Elk river 
‘before he was overtaken by the advance of 
Gen. Thomas. The division of Gen. Negley 
encountered the rear of Gen. Hardee at a point 
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four miles north of Elk river. The résistance 
made here by Gen. Wheeler was so stubborn, 
that Gen. Negley was delayed until the trains 
of the enemy had crossed the river. During the 
night, their reserve of artillery, consisting of 
twenty-six pieces, crossed the river at Estelle 
Springs, and reached Tin Mountain. After 


crossing, the rear of the enemy burned the 


bridges, and took up positions in works hastily 
thrown up on the opposite side, in order to de- 
lay the crossing of Gen. Thomas as long as 
possible, and to enable their infantry and trains 
to get into the mountains. At the same time 


heavy rains commenced, and the river rose 


very high. Gen. Crittenden took possession of 
the road from Dechard through Tracy City to 
Chattanooga, and thus forced Gen. Bragg to 
take the roads across the mountains. On the 
2d, Gen. McCook moved so as to flank the road 
to Winchester and the mountains. . Atthe same 
time, Gens. Rosecrans and Brannan moved to 
the upper crossing of Rock creek, to strike the 
rear of the enemy, who were to be detained 
by Gen. Negley. But Gen. Negley, mistaking 
the firing of a cavalry brigade on the right 
flank of the enemy for that of Gen. Rosecrans, 
opened with two batteries, and caused them 
to retreat precipitately to the mountains. On 
the morning of July 4th, the whole Federal 
force advanced to the foot of the mountains at 
Cowan, and found the enemy in full retreat 
upon Chattanooga. At the same time, Shel- 
byville was occupied by Gens. Stanley and 
Granger, and the former pushed on as far as 
Huntsville in Alabama. : 

This retreat of Gen. Bragg from Tennessee 
had a demoralizing effect .upon his forces, and 
discouraged the friends of the Confederacy in 
Tennessee. The result of these operations of 
Gen. Rosecrans thus far was to recover Mid- 
dle Tennessee, and to preserve Kentucky from 
an invasion. His losses in these operations 
were 85 killed, 462 wounded, and 13 missing. 
The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded’ 
is unknown, but 1,634. were made prisoners, 
and six pieces of artillery, many small arms, 
much camp equipage, and large quantities of 
commissary and quartermaster’s stores were 
taken. 

Gen. Bragg, having returned to Chattanooga 
on the south side of the Tennessee river, now 
fortified his position, and threw up defensive 
works at the crossing of the river and as far up 
as Blythe’s Ferry. | 

The first object of Gen. Rosecrans was to 
repair the railroad from Nashville to Stevenson 
in Alabama. At Stevenson the Nashville rail- 
road unites with the Memphis and Charleston 
road. Stevenson is thirty-seven miles west of 
Chattanooga, on the line of the latter road. 
Having completed his preparations, Gen. Rose- 


erans commenced his movement on Chatta- 


nooga and its covering mountain ridges on the 
southeast, on the 16th of August... On that day, 
Gen. Thomas moved from Decherd, with the 
division of Gen. Payne in advance. This divis- 
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ion had been stationed at the University on 
the Cumberland mountains. The corps moved 
over the mountains on a line nearly parallel 
with the Nashville railroad to Stevenson: it 
ee a sages river at vat sone png 

te) a y a pontoon bridge. - On the 
Tote Gen. Wohusen's division of Gens McCook’s 
corps left Tullahoma, and passed through Win- 
chester on the forenoon of the 17th. Gen. 
Davis’s division followed in the afternoon. Gen. 
Sheridan’s division moved from Cowan on the 
same day, and joined the rest of the corps at Sa- 
lem, ten miles from Winchester, on the Hunts- 
ville road. There the corps moved in col- 
umn, accompanied by its artillery and baggage, 
crossing the mountains, and striking the Ten- 
nessee river at Bellefonte, Alabama, twelve 
miles east of Stevenson. Gen. Crittenden’s 
corps moved eastward to feel the strength of 
the enemy, and to cross north of Chattanooga. 
The front of the entire movement extended 
from the head of Sequatchie valley in East 
Tennessee to Athens in Alabama, thus threat- 
‘ening the. line of the Tennessee river from 
Whitesburg to Blythe’s Ferry, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles. 

On the 26th, a part of Gen. Davis’s division 
crossed at Caperton’s Ferry, about six miles 
below Bridgeport. The remainder of the divis- 
ion followed in a few days, and also Gen. John- 
son’s division of the same corps; on the 2d of 
September, Gen. Sheridan, of the same corps, 
crossed at Bridgeport, followed by the infantry 
and artillery of Gen. Brannan’s division. Gen. 
Negleéy, of Gen. Thomas’s corps, crossed at the 
same time at Caperton’s Ferry. By the 8th 
of September, Gen. Thomas had moved on 
Trenton in Georgia, having seized Frick’s and 
Stevens’s Gaps on the Lookout mountain. 
Gen. McCook had advanced to Valley Head 
and taken Winston’s Gap, while Gen. Oritten- 
den had crossed to Wauhatchie, communicat- 
ing on the right with Gen. Thomas, and threat- 
ening Chattanooga by the pass over the point 
of Lookout mountain. The first mountain 
barrier south of the Tennessee being thus suc- 
cessfully passed, Gen.: Rosecrans decided ‘to 
threaten the enemy’s communication with his 
right, while the centre and left seized the gaps 
and the commanding points of the mountains 
in front. On the 9th, Gen. Crittenden made a 
reconnoissance which developed the fact that 
the enemy had evacuated Chattanooga on the 
day and night previous. The corps of Gen. 
Crittenden therefore took immediate possession 
of Chattanooga, which had been the object of 
the campaign, while Gen. Rosecrans, with the 
remainder of the army, pressed forward through 
the difficult passes of the Lookout mountain, 
apparently directing his march upon Lafayette 
and Rome. 

At the same time when Gen. Rosecrans com- 
menced his forward movement on the 16th of 
August, Gen. Burnside left Camp Nelson in 
Kentucky for East Tennessee. Gen. Burnside 
assumed command of the Department of Ohio 
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in March. On the 80th of that month, Gen. 
Gillmore engaged and defeated a large force of 
the enemy under Gen. Pegram, near Somerset, 
Kentucky. The other operations which had 
taken place consisted of an attempted raid in 
Harrison county, Indiana, from which the en- 
my were driven back with a loss of fifty-three 
made prisoners ; 2 movement under Col. Saun- 
ders, with two pieces of artillery, the first Ten- 
nessee cavalry and some detachments from 
Gen. Carter’s command, by which the railroad 
near Knoxville and the bridges at State creek, 
Strawberry Plains, and Mossy creek were des- 
troyed, and ten pieces of artillery, one thou- 
sand stand of arms, and five hundred prisoners 
were captured, with a loss of one killed, two 
wounded, and a few missing; also the raid of 
Gen. Morgan into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, 
which is stated on a previous page. The de- 
parture of the ninth army corps to reénforce 
Gen. Grant, delayed somewhat Gen. Burnside’s 
preparations for an active campaign in East 
Tennessee. The necessity, however, of his 
codperating with the movements of Gen. Rose- 
crans, compelled him to take the field without 
awaiting the return of this corps. . 
At this time Gen. Buckner was in command 
of the Confederate forces in East Tennessee, 
with his headquarters at Knoxville. His force 
numbered about twenty thousand men, who 
were not supplied in the best manner with 
ordnance. This force was sufficient to have re- 
tarded the progress of Gen. Burnside through 
either the Cumberland, Big Creek, or Wheeler’s 
Gap in the mountains; but he avoided that 
route. Concentrating his forces at Crab Or- 
chard, on the southerly edge of Lincoln coun- 
ty, Kentucky, Gen. Burnside prepared for the 
movement over the mountains. The infantry 
were mounted, the cavalry and ariillery were 
furnished with picked horses, and the divis- 
ion was attended with large droves of packed 
mules, loaded with commissary stores, in or- 
der that its movements might not be impeded . 
by the slow progress of wagon trains. On the 
afternoon of August 21st the march commenced, 
with Gen. 8S. P. Carter in the advance. After 
an advance of thirteen miles, a halt was made 
at Mt. Vernon, the capital of Rockcastle coun- 
ty, Ky. On the 23d the march commenced at 4 
A. M., and was continued over some of the wild- 
est and most mountainous parts of Kentucky, 
twenty-six miles, to London. On the next 
morning the army was in motion toward Wil- 
liamsburg, the capital of Whitley county, Ky., 
twenty-nine miles distant. On the 25th there 
were heavy rains, and no movement was made. 
On the 26th the movement continued to the 
lace where the roads from Somerset and Wil- 
iamsburg meet, about four miles beyond the 
State line, in Scott county, Tennessee. Here 
the army rested during the 27th and 28th, and 
was joined by Maj.-Gen. Hartsuff. On the 29th 
the movement was continued, with the mount- 
ed brigade of Gen. Shackelford in the advance. 
At midnight the banks of the New river were 
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reached, and the next day the army encamped 
at Montgomery, in Morgan county, Tennessee, 
having made, during the two days, a march of 
forty miles. The movement continued on the 
81st, and, on the 1st of September, Gen. Burn- 
side, with an escort, proceeded to Kingston, 
while the army took a shorter road to Loudon 
bridge, leaving Kingston to its right. At Lou- 
don, the East Tennessee and Georgia railroad 
erossed the Holston river over a fine bridge 
more than two thousand feet in length. To save 
or to destroy this bridge, as the situation should 
demand, was undoubtedly one of the objects of 
the forced march. The distance from Knox- 
ville is thirty-nine miles. The artillery came 
into position, on the 2d, within easy range of 


this bridge, just in time to see the rear of the 


enemy pass over and apply the torch to the 
structure. Itwas entirely consumed. By the 
fire of the artillery several of the enemy were 
killed and wounded. The march then con- 
tinued to Leoni Station, twenty-two miles from 
Knoxville. On the next day it was resumed to 
Knoxville, which had been occupied on the Ist 
by the advance. AsGen. Burnside approached 
Knoxville the inhabitants turned out to wel- 
come him. His reception is thus described by 
aspectator: “As we neared Knoxville, the 
evidences of the intense devotion to the Union 
dwelling in the hearts of the people became 
more and more apparent. Along the entire 
route, especially the last ten or fifteen miles, 
the whole population seemed gathered on the 
roadside to give welcome to the Yankees. On 
the appearance of Gen. Burnside on the outskirts 
of the town, the news of his arrival spread, and 
everybody, rich and poor, the lame and the 
halt, rushed out to greet him. It was no vui- 
gar curiosity to see a man famous in the world’s 
history—it was the greeting of an oppressed 
people to their deliverer. Uncovered, and ata 
slow pace, the general rode through the streets 
to his headquarters. His progress was constant- 
ly impeded by the rushing of men to his horse’s 
side to seize him by the hand and say, ‘God 
bless you.’ On arrival at headquarters, a large 
crowd assembled in the yard, and were clamor- 
ous for speeches. Brig.-Gen. 8. P. Carter, a 
native of East Tennessee, came forward, and in 
afew words congratulated them on their deliv- 
erance. In response to repeated calls, Gen. 
Burnside then appeared and said, that although 
his profession was arms, and not speaking, yet 
he would take the occasion to say that, from the 
moment he took command of the Department 
of Ohio, it had been his fervent wish to lead an 
army into East Tennessee, to their deliverance ; 
and he took great pleasure in saying that he 
had come with means sufficient, with their as- 
sistance, to hold the country permanently and 
securely. 

* On the conclusion of the speaking the gar- 
rison flag of the United States was flung from 
the portico, and the crowd rushed up and seized 
it in their hands, many of them pressing it to 
their lips. While this was passing at head- 
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quarters, the troops had been waylaid all over 
the city, and carried off by violence to be feast- 
ed, without money and without price, on the 
best which the land afforded. Not officers 
merely; their bounteous hospitality knew no 
difference in rank among their deliverers.” 

At Knoxville, three locomotives and a large 
number of cars and railroad machine shops 
were taken possession of. A large train was 
also captured twelve miles northwest on the 
road to Virginia. On the 4th a movement was 
made upon Cumberland Gap. At Tazewell a 
slight skirmish took place with a small force 
of the enemy under Col. Carter. At daylight 
on the morning of the 7th, the Gap was invest- 
ed, and its surrender demanded by Gen. Shackel- 
ford. Gen. Frazier, commanding the enemy’s 
force, refused, and stated that he was prepared 
to holdout. It appeared that the enemy had a 
large quantity of grain in the gap, with a mill, 
which they used to grind it. During the en- 
suing night an expedition was sent out, by Gen. 
Shackelford, which succeeded in destroying the 
mill. The enemy still refused to surrender, but 
on the arrival of Gen. Burnside, on the 9th, 
terms were agreed upon, and a surrender made 
nnconditionally. The officers, however, were 
allowed to retain their side arms. About forty 
wagons, two hundred mules, four thousand 
pounds of bacon, two thousand bushels of 
wheat, a large quantity of other stores, and ten 
pieces of artillery, were surrendered. The num- 
ber of prisoners was about two thousand. The 
march of Gen. Shackelford to the Gap, a dis- 
tance of fifty-two miles, was made in sixty 
hours. 

Meantime a column of cavalry ascended the 
valley to Bristol, driving the enemy across the 
Virginia line, and destroyed the railroad bridges 
over the Holston and Watauga rivers, so as to 
prevent their return into East Tennessee. The 
main body of Gen. Burnside’s army was now 
ordered by the general-in-chief to concentrate 
on the Tennessee river, from Loudon west, so 
asto connect with Gen. Rosecrans’s army, which 
reached Chattanooga on the 9th of September. 

At this time the authorities at Washington 
were led to believe that Gen. Lee was receiving 
reénforcements from Gen. Bragg. The slight re- 
sistance made by the enemy in East Tennessee, 
and his abandonment without defence of such 
an important position as Chattanooga, rendered 
plausible the reports of spies and deserters from 
Gen. Lee’s army, that reénforcements were ar- 
riving there. Fearing, therefore, that Gen. 
Rosecrans’s army might be drawn too far into 
the mountains of Georgia, where it could not 
be supplied, and might be attacked before retn- 
forcements could reach it from Gen. Burnside, 
Gen. Halleck sent the following despatch to 
Gen. Rosecrans : 

‘HEADQUARTERS OF THE Army, Wasnrneron, D. C., : 

y Septemb 


er 11th, 1868. 
Maj-Gen. Rosecrans, Chattanooga : 
en. Burnside telegraphs from Cumberland Gap that 
he holds all East Tennessee above Loudon, and also 
the gaps of the North Carolina mountains. A cavalry 
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force is moving toward Athéns to connect with you. 


After holding the mountain on the west of Dal- 
ton, or some other point on the railroad, to prevent the 


return of B s army, it will be decided whether 
your army 8 move farther south into Georgia and 
Alabama, . 


It is reported here by deserters that a part of B 8 
army is reénforcing Lee. It is important that the tru 
of this should be ascertained as early as possible. . 

: H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. ~ 
On the same day the following despatch was 
sent to Gen. Burnside : ; 
Heapquarters oF THE AnMy, WASHINGTON, D. C., } 
September 11th, 1868. 
HMaj.-Gen. Burnside, Cumberland Gap: 
congratulate you on your success. Hold the eP 
of the North Carolina mountains, the line of the Hol- 
ston river, or some point, if there be one, to prevent 
access from Virginia, and connect with Gen. Rosecrans, 
at least with your cavalry. Gen. Rosecrans will occupy 
Dalton, or some point on the railroad, to close all access 
from Atlanta, and also the mountain passes in the 
west. This being done, it will be determined whether 
the movable force shall advance into Georgia and 
Alabama or into the valley of Virginia and North 
Carolina. , H.W. ‘CK, General-in-Chief. » 

On the next day, Gen. Rosecrans replied 
that he was sufficiently strong for the enemy 
then in his front, and that there were indica- 
tions that the enemy intended to turn his 
flanks, and cut off his communications ; he 
therefore decided that Gen. Burnside should 
move down his infantry toward Chattanooga, 
on his left, and that Gen. Grant should cover 
the Tennessee river toward Whitesburg to pre- 
vent any raid on Nashville. He was of the 
opinion that no troops had been sent from Gen. 
Bragg’s army; but that Gen. Bragg was re- 
eciving retnforcements from Gen. Loring in 
Mississippi. 

On the 13th, Gen. Foster, in command at 
Fortress Monroe, sent a despatch to Washing- 
ton, stating that trains of cars had been heard 
running all the time, day and night, for the 
previous thirty-six hours, on the Petersburg 
and Richmond railroad, evidently indicating a 
movement of troops in some direction. On the 
morning of the 14th, he further stated that Gen. 
Longstreet’s corps was reported to be going 
south, through North Oarolina. ; 

At this time Gen. Meade had been directed 
to ascertain—by giving battle, if necessary— 
whether any of Gen. Lee’s troops had left. On 
the 14th he reported to Gen. Halleck as fol- 
lows: ‘‘My judgment, formed on a variety of 
meagre and conflicting testimony, is, that Gen. 
Lee’s army has been reduced by Gen. Long- 
street’s corps, and perhaps by some regiments 
from Gens. Ewell and Hill.” 

Upon receiving the despatches of the 18th, 
Gen. Halleck sent the following telegrams to 
Gens. Burnside, Rosecrans, Hurlbut, Grant, and 
Sherman : 

Heapquarrers or THE Army, W Asutneron, D. C., 
mber 18th, 1868, f 
ie fe. Burnside, Knoxville ;, 

t is important that all the available forces of your 
command ushed forward into East Tennessee. All 

our scattered forces should be concentrated there. So 
ong as we hold Tennessee, Kentucky is perfectly safe, 
Move down your infantry as rapidly as possible toward 
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Cc batinnoons; to connect with Rosecrans. Bragg 
merely hold the passes of the mountains to cover. 
lanta, and move his main army through North 
Alabama, to reach the Tennessee river and turn Ro- 
secrans’s right, and cut off his supplies. . In this case 
he will turn Chattanooga over to you, and move to in- 
tercept Bragg. ; ive soe 
_ H.W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief, _ 
HEADQUARTERS of THE AgMy, WASHINGTON, D.-C., } 
ite , tember 13th, 1863. ae ~ 


Ft ig Rosecrans, Chattanooga: . 

_ There is no intention of sending Gen. Burnside into 

North Carolina. He is ordered to move down and 

connect with you. Should the enemy attempt to tt 
four right flank through Alabama, Chattanooga shoul 
e turned over to Burnside, and your se or sui 

part of it as may not be required there, shou d move 
revent Bragg from reéntering Middle Tennessee. 
urlbut will aid you all he can, but most of Grant’s 


- available force is west of the Mississippi. 
; ~=#ALW. 


K, General-in-Chief. ; 

HEAQUARTERS OF Army, WasurneTton, D. re 

< OF A Ae dember 18h 188. f 

yo age Hurlbut, Memphis: 10 OTs 

- I think, from all accounts, that Steele is sufficiently 

strong. All your available force should) be sent to 

Corinth and Tuscumbia, to operate against Bragg. 

Should he attempt to turn Rosecrans’s right and re- 
cross the river into Tennessee, send to Gen. 

at Vicksburg, for reénforcements for this purpose. 

Gen, Grant, it is understood, is sick in New 0 : 

f . H, W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. 


' HEADQUARTERS OF THE AnMy, WASHINGTON, D. C., t & 
September 18th, 1863. 


Hil er Gent or Maj.-Gen. Sherman, Vicksburg + 
t is quite possible that Bragg and Johnston will 
move through Northern Alabama to the Tennessee 
river, to turn Gen. Rosecrans’s right and cut off his com- 
munications, All of Gen. Grant’s available forces should 
be sent to Memphis, thence to Corinth and Tuscumbi 
to codperate with Rosecrans, should the rebels attemp 
that movement. 

H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. — 


On the 14th, the following telegrams were 
sent to Gens. Foster, Burnside, and Hurlbut : 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, WasuineTon, D. C., \ 
.. September 14th, 1863. : 
Maj.-Gen. Foster, Fortress Monroe: 
nformation received here indicates that part of Lee’s 
forces have gone to’Petersburg. There are various 
suppositions for this. Some think it isintended to put 
down Union feeling in North Carolina, others to make 
an attempt to capture Norfolk ; others again to threaten 
Norfolk, so as to compel us to land reénforcements 
there from the Army of the Potomac, and then to move 
rapidly against Meade. Such was the plan last spring, 
when Longstreet invested Suffolk. It will be well to 
strengthen Norfolk as much as possible, and to closely 
watch the enemy’s movements. I think he will soon 
strike a blow somewhere. wh - 
H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE Army, WasutnerTon, D. C., f 
; September 14th, 1863. 
Meie Gen. Hurlbut, Memphis ; : 
here are good reasons why troops should be sent to 
assist Gen, Rosecrans’s right with all possible bape 
Communicate with Sherman to assist you, and 
forward reénforcements as previously directed. : 
H.W. HALLECK, neral-in-Chief. _ 
UARTERS OF THE Army, WasutneTon, D. : 
ri September 14th, ica” : 
Maj.-Gen. Burnside, Knowville? 
ere. are several reasons why you should reénforce 
Rosecrans with all possible despatch. It is believed 
that the enemy will concentrate to give him battle. You 
must be there to help him. i 3 
H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. © 
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. At the same time, Gen. Schofield, in com- 
mand of the Department of Missouri, and Gen. 


Pope, in command of the Northwest Depart- 


ment, were ordered to send forward to the 
Tennessee line every available man in their 
departments; and the commanding officers in 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, were ordered to 
make every possible exertion to secure Gen. 
Rosecrans’s line of communications, Gen. Meade 
was also urged to attack Gen. Lee’s army while 
in its present reduced condition, or, at least, to 
prevent him from sending off any more detach- 
ments. More. troops were not sent into East 
Tennessee or Georgia, on account of the impos- 
sibility of supplying them in a country which 
the enemy had nearly exhausted. Gen. Burn- 
side’s army was on short rations, and that of 
the Cumberland inadequately supplied. 
On the 14th of September, the army of Gen, 
Rosecrans was occupying the passes of Look- 
out mountain, with the enemy concentrating 
his forces near Lafayette, to dispute his further 
advance. The threatened movements of Gen. 
Bragg to the right and left proved to be merely 
cavalry raids to cut Gen. Rosecrans’s lines of 
supplies, and threaten his communication with 
Gen. Burnside. His main army was only await- 
ing the arrival of Gen. Longstreet’s corps to 
give battle in the mountains of Georgia. It had 
already been reénforced by troops from Gen. 
Johnston: in Mississippi, and by the prisoners 
captured. at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and 
released on parole, who had been declared by 
the Confederate authorities to be exchanged. 
- The line of Gen. Rosecrans’s army extended 
at, this time from Gordon’s Mills to Alpines, a 
distance of some forty miles. By the 17th, 
they were brought within supporting distance, 
and on the morning of the 18th a concentration 
veep tenn toward Orawfish Springs. 

‘he advance ot Gen. Rosecrans’s army can be 
traced in a few words. The Tennessee river, 
west of Chattanooga, in its general direction 
runs southwest. Skirting itis the Racoon range 
of mountains. Sand mountain, where the army 
passed over, is a part of this range. After 
marching over a plateau of twelve or fifteen 
miles in width, Sand mountain is descended, 
and the Lookout valley is gained. . This valley 
is about two miles wide, and runs southwest. 
It is bounded on the east by the Lookout moun- 
tains, running parallel with the Racoon range, 
The right wing, under Gen. McCook, and the 
centre, under Gen. Thomas, had been in this 
valley two or three days when Chattanooga was 
evacuated. Early on Wednesday, the 9th, both 
corps were in. motion to pass the Lookout 
range. They had only two passes by which to 
cross—one eight miles south of Trenton, and 
the other at Valley Head, more than twenty 
miles south of Trenton. At Valley Head the 
rugged mountain melts away into a wild scat- 
tering of hills, near which the road is abruptly 
turned through winding valleys, with a steep 
and stubborn spur before the summit is gained. 
After reaching the summit, a plateau gently 
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rolling, about twelve miles in width, is found. 
There are groves and fields, and smooth-flow- 
ing streams, where the imagination pictured 
crags and cascades. At Valley Head, Gen. 
McCook’s corps passed over Lookout moun- 
tain, and reached Alpines, in the valley, called 
Broomtown valley, on the 10th. Gen. Thomas 


took the middle gap, and passed through without 


opposition. At the same time Gen. Crittenden 
moved south of Chattanooga toward Gordon’s 
Mills, a distance of twelve miles. Bounding 
Broomtown valley; on the east, is another par- 
allel ridge, known as Taylor’s ridge. It is not 
a formidable barrier, and is crossed by a num- 
ber of) good roads toward Lafayette, where 
Gen. Bragg was. The first opposition to the 
present advance of the army took place at Al- 
pines, on Wednesday, the 9th, when a cavalry 
division had a brisk fight with the enemy, 
which continued two hours, with the loss of 
four killed and twelve wounded. The enemy 
retired, leaving a few dead. When Gen, 
Thomas passed through the central gap, he 
found himself in McLemore’s Cove or valley, a 
strip of country enclosed between Lookout 
mountain and Pigeon mountain, a spur of Look- 
out, striking northeast from it, and gradually 
melting away as it approaches the Chicka- 
mauga- river. To reach the same valley in 
which Gen. McCook’s corps was, Gen. Thomas 
was compelled to pass through one of the gaps 
of Pigeon mountain. He therefore, on the 12th, 
ordered Gen. Negley to feel his way through 
the central pass. In obeying the order he was 
suddenly attacked by the divisions of Gens, 
Witters and Stuart, of Gen. Bragg’s army, upon 
his front and flanks, with such energy as com- 
pelled his hasty retreat, with a loss of some 
forty killed and wounded. The advance of 
Gen. Rosecrans’s army thus far in pursuit of the 
enemy, had been made under the impression 
that, as Chattanooga had fallen without resist- 
ance, Gen. Bragg was weak, and the Confed- 
erate Government unable to reénforce him; 
there would, therefore, be no fight north of the 
Coosa river. This sudden show of strength 
against Gen. Negley, therefore, created alarm. 
The question now was, whether this demon- 
stration of the enemy indicated a purpose of 
giving battle, or whether it was a movement 
to secure a safe retreat. Gen. Rosecrans de- 
cided it to be the former. . The next day, Gen. 
McCook was moving back over the Lookout . 
mountain, with orders to close on the centre, 
and Gen. Crittenden, at Gordon’s Mills, put in 
a good defensive position. 

Lafayette, the capital of Walker county, 
thirty-two miles from. Chattanooga, and eigh- 
teen from Dalton, was supposed to be the place 
where the enemy were concentrating. In their 
front was the Pigeon mountain. This range 
was the highest at the southern extremity, 
where it is separated from the Lookout moun- 
tain by Doherty Gap, a long and heavy pass. 
Two miles north isa less elevated gap, called 
Rape; seven miles farther north is Blue Bird, 
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a rugged pass; three miles farther is Dug Gap, 
affording a good passage for an army. This 
was easily defended, and held by Gen. Bragg. 
Two anda half miles farther is Catlet’s, through 
which runs a mountain stream and a good 
road; this was also held by Gen. Bragg. Two 
miles farther is Worthing, a rough road over 
the mountain, and impassable for artillery. 
Wicker is a good wagon road, where the moun- 
tain has diminished to a hill; a mile and a half 
beyond, an undulating country commences. The 
country lying between Pigeon and Lookout 
mountains is called McLemore’s Oove, as above 
stated, about twenty miles long and eight 
broad. West of Pigeon mountain is Chicka- 
mauga valley, which separates it from Mission- 
ary ridge, a mere range of hills, and west of 
which is another valley separating the latter 
from Lookout mountain. This last range runs 
up within two miles of Chattanooga, and ter- 
minates abruptly at the Tennessee river, with 
a bluff two thousand feet high. 

At the time of the repulse of Gen. Negley 
was the most favorable moment for Gen. Bragg 
to attack Gen. Rosecrans. The corps of Gen. 
McCook was separated from Gen. Thomas by a 
march of nearly three days. Gen. Crittenden 
could not reénforee Gen. Thomas without ex- 
posing Chattanooga, and Gen. Thomas could 
not move to Gen. Crittenden’s position without 
exposing Gen. McCook. Slow as Gen. Bragg 
was in collecting his forces and advancing, the 
great battle which followed was begun be- 
fore Gen. Rosecrans had recovered from the 
results of the position of his forces. Gen. Mc- 
Cook joined Gen. Thomas on the 17th, with 
his weary troops, and as heavy clouds of dust 
were discovered on Pigeon mountain by the 
signal officers, his corps and the right of the 
centre were formed into line of battle, which 
was maintained all the afternoon in McLe- 
more’s Cove. Asthe morning of the 18th broke, 
gray and chilly, the troops were ordered on the 
march. Gen. Thomas’s corps pressed on to- 
ward Gordon’s Mills, and Gen. McOook’s moved 
up directly in his rear. At Gordon’s Mills, Gen. 
Ward was stationed with two brigades. Dur- 
ing the forenoon of this day, Gen. Granger, situ- 
ated on the left of Gen. Ward, made a reconnois- 
sance across the Chickamauga at Reid’s bridge, 
with two brigades, and ascertained beyond a 
doubt that Gen. Longstreet’s corps had joined 
Gen. Bragg. Ools. Minty and Wilder were 
sent with their commands, the former to watch 
Ringgold road crossing, and the latter to re- 
sist. any advance from Napier Gap. Early in 
the afternoon the enemy made an attack from 
the two roads. Heavy cannonading ensued, 
but Cols. Minty and Wilder held their ground 
gallantly until a body of the enemy’s infantry, 
having crossed at one of the several fords in 
the river, was fast gaining their rear, whén they 
were compelled to retire. This proved to be 
the extreme left of the enemy. 

Toward evening, Gen. McOook’s corps pitch- 
ed their tents at Lee’s Mills, in McLemore’s 
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Cove; but hardly was this done before an or- 
der from Gen. Rosecrans directed them to 
move northward to Pond Spring, seventeen 
miles south of Chattanooga. Wearied as were 
the men, they marched silently and without 
straggling. All night there was a constant 
rumbling of wagons, and a ceaseless tread of 
troops. Gen. Orittenden being ahead of Gen. 
Thomas, had thrown Gen. Van Cleve’s divis- 
ion on the left of Gen. Wood at Gordon’s 
Mills, and Gen. Palmer’s on his right, Gen. 
Thomas pushed still farther to the left. Gen. 
Johnson’s two brigades were given to Gen. 
Thomas, and posted on Gen. Van Oleve’s left, 
while Gen. Negley, who was already in i- 
tion at Owen’s Gap, a short distance south of 
Crawfish Spring, thirteen miles from Chatta- 
nooga, was ordered to remain there, and tem- 
porarily attached to Gen. McOook’s corps. 

The operations of the Confederate army up — 
to this time had been as follows: In conse- 
quence of the flank movement of Gen. Rose- 
crans on the right of Gen. Bragg, in the month 
of June, the latter retreated from Shelbyville 
and Tullahoma toward Chattanooga, which was 
occupied in the first week of July. The brigade 
of Gen. Anderson, of Gen. Polk’s corps, was 
ordered to Bridgeport for purposes of observa- 
tion. The remainder of the corps of Gen. Polk 
was retained in and around Chattanooga; and 
Gen. Hardee’s corps was distributed along the 
line of the railroad to Knoxville, with Tyner’s 
Station, nine miles from Chattanooga, as the 
centre. The headquarters of Gen. Bragg were 
at Chattanooga. On the 2ist of August the — 
corps of Gen. Crittenden succeeded in reaching 
the town with artillery, from the heights over- 
looking the Tennessee river and the town. This 
bombardment was regarded by the enemy as 
announcing that Gen. Rosecrans’s plans were 
completed and about to be executed. The 
effect was to cause the removal of Gen. Bragg’s _ 
headquarters beyond the range of fire, and the — 
removal of stores to points of convenience on 
the railroad in the rear, and the withdrawal _ 
of Gen. Anderson from Bridgeport. In conse- 
quence of the advance of Gen. Burnside into 
East Tennessee, the Confederate Gen. Buckner 
was now ordered to evacuate Knoxville and 
occupy Loudon; and in consequence of a de- 
monstration reported to have been made by 
Gen. Rosecrans at Blythe’s Ferry, on the Ten- 
nessee river, opposite the mouth of the Hiawas- 
see, he was further ordered to fall back from 
Loudon to Charleston, and, soon after, to the 
vicinity of Chattanooga. On the ist of Sep- — 
tember, Gen. Bragg was informed of the cross- 
ing of Gen. Rosecrans at Caperton’s Ferry for 
three days, and that he was moving across Sand — 
mountain, in the direction of Wills’s valley and 
Trenton. This report was regarded by him as 
incredible, but soon after confirmed by the oc- 
cupation of Trenton by Federal cavalry and 
by its advance up the Wills’s valley railroad 
in the direction of Chattanooga as far as Wau- 
hatchee, within seven miles, as a covering 
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force to the advance of the infantry column at 
Trenton. , 

The following topographical view will assist 
in the comprehension of the subsequent move- 
ments: Chattanooga is situated on the Tennes- 
see river, at the mouth of the Chattanooga val- 
ley—a valley following the course of the Chat- 
tanooga creek, and formed by Lookout moun- 
tain and Missionary ridge. East of Missionary 
ridge, and running parallel with it, is anoth- 
er valley—Chickamauga valley—following the 
course of Chickamauga creek, which, like the 
Chattanooga, creek, discharges its waters into 
the Tennessee river—the first above, and the 
last below the town of Chattanooga, and has 
with it a common source in McLemore’s Cove, 
the common head of both valleys, and formed 
by Lookout mountain on the west and Pigeon 
mountain to the east. Wills’s valley is a nar- 
row valley, lying to the west of Chattanooga, 
formed by Lookout mountain and Sand moun- 
tain, and traversed by a railroad, which takes 
its name from the valley, and which, branching 
from the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad, 
where the latter crosses the valley, has its pres- 
ent terminus at Trenton, and future at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. The distance of Bridgeport 
from Chattanooga is twenty-eight miles, of 
Caperton’s Ferry about forty, and of Trenton 
something over twenty. Ringgold is eighteen 
miles from Chattanooga, on the Georgia State 
road, and Dalton some forty, at the point where 
the Georgia State road connects with the East 
Tennessee railroad. Rome is sixty-five miles 


southwest of Chattanooga, on the Coosa river,” 


at the point of confluence of the Etowah and 
Oostenaula: The wagon road from Chattanooga 
to Rome, known as the Lafayette road, crosses 
Missionary ridge into Chickamauga valley at 
Rossville, and, proceeding in a southwesterly 
direction, crosses Chickamauga creek, eleven 
miles from Chattanooga, at Lee’s and Gordon’s 
Mills, and, passing to the east of Pigeon moun- 
tain, goes through Lafayette, distant some 
twenty-two miles from Chattanooga, and Sum- 
merville, within twenty-five miles of Rome. 
From Caperton’s Ferry there is a road leading 
over Sand mountain into Wills’s valley at Tren- 
ton, and from Trenton to Lafayette and Dalton, 
over Lookout mountain, through Cooper’s and 
Stevens’s Gap into McLemore’s Cove, and over 
Pigeon mountain by Plug Gap. The road from 
Trenton, following Wills’s valley, exposed, by 
easy communications, Rome, and, through it, 
Western Georgia and Eastern Alabama, with 
easy access to the important central positions, 
Atlanta and Selma. 

_ Gen. Bragg, believing that a flanking move- 
ment was the object of Gen. Rosecrans by his 
advance on the left, ordered Lieut.-Gen. Hill, 
on Monday, September 7th, to move with his 
corps toward Lafayette, Gen. Polk to Lee’s and 
Gordon’s Mills, and Maj.-Gen. Buckner, with 
the Army of East Tennessee, and Maj.-Gen. 
Walker, with his division from the Army of 
Mississippi, to concentrate at Lafayette, and 
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Brig.-Gen. Pegram to cover the railroad with 
his cavalry. These dispositions having been 
made of the Confederate forces, Maj.-Gen. Orit- 
tenden, commanding the left wing of the Fed- 
eral army, which had not moved with the right 
and centre, but had been left in the Sequatchie 
valley, crossed the Tennessee river at the mouth 
of Battle creek, and moved upon Chattanoo- 
ga. Maj.-Gen. McCook, commanding the right 
wing, was thrown forward to threaten Rome, 
and the corps of Maj.-Gen. Thomas was put in 
motion over Lookout mountain, in the direction 
of Lafayette. 

A charge of incapacity was subsequently 
made against Gen. Bragg, because he did not 
at this time fall upon Gen. Thomas with such 
a force as would have crushed him; then turned 
down Ohattanooga valley, throwing himself 
between the town and Gen. Crittenden, and 
crushed him ;. then passed back between Look- 
out mountain and the Tennessee river into 
Wills’s valley, and cut off Gen. McOook’s re- 
treat to Bridgeport; thence moved along the 
Cumberland into the rear of Gen. Burnside, and 
defeated him. But Gen. Bragg now threw a 
force forward into McLemore’s Cove, which re- 
sisted the advance of Gen. Thomas, as above 
stated. It was on such a limited scale as only 
to check this advance, and was thence with- 
drawn to Lafayette. Within thirty-six hours 
after this force retired, Gen. Rosecrans had re- 
called Gen. McCook, and concentrated him with 
Gen. Thomas in McLemore’s Cove. Meantime, 
Gen. Crittenden, after occupying Chattanooga, 
did not stop to fortify it, but moved on toward 
Ringgold to cut off Gen. Buekner, who was un- 
derstood to be moving to the support of Gen. 
Bragg. On reaching the point on the Georgia 
railroad at which Gen. Buckner crossed, and 
discovering that he was too late, he turned to- 
ward Lafayette to follow him. Moving up the 
Chickamauga, on the east side, he was con- 
fronted by a ferce of Confederate cavalry un- 
der Gens. Pegram and Armstrong, which re- 
tired before him until supported by a large body 
of infantry, when Gen. Crittenden, declining 
a battle, fell back on the Chickamauga, and 
crossed at Gordon’s Mills. This brought the 
whole of Gen. Rosecrans’s force on the west 
side of the Chickamauga within easy support- 
ing distance. 

Gen. Bragg now moved his army by divis- 
ions, and crossed the Chickamauga at several 
fords and bridges north of Gordon’s Mills, up 
to which he ordered the Virginia troops, which 
had crossed many miles below, and near to 
which he attempted to concentrate. At this 
time the right of Gen. Rosecrans really rested 
on Gordon’s Mills. Gen. Thomas had moved 
on until his left division, under Gen. Brannan, 
covered the Rossville road. Gen. Baird was 
on Gen. Brannan’s right, then followed suc- 
cessively Gens. Johnson’s, Reynolds’s, Palmer’s, 
and Van Cleve’s divisions. Gen. Wood covered 
Gordon’s Mills ford. Gen. Negley, four miles 
farther south, held Owen’s Gap. Gens. Davis 
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and Sheridan were on the march south of 
Gen. Negley. Gen. Wilder, with four regiments 
and a light battery, was posted at the right, 
near Gordon’s Mills. Gen. Gordon Granger’s 
forces were held in reserve some distance back 
on the Rossville road. Such was the position 
on Saturday, the 19th. The battle which now 
ensued opened about ten o’clock. The first 
attack of the enemy was upon the left wing of 
Gen. Rosecrans, which the enemy endeavored 
to turn, so as to occupy the road to Chatta- 
nooga. But all their efforts for this object 
failed. The centre was next assailed and tem- 
porarily driven back, but, being promptly re- 
enforced, maintained its ground. night ap- 
proached, the battle ceased and the combatants 
rested on their arms. Gen. Bragg now issued 
an order dividing the forces of his army into 
two corps or wings. The right was placed un- 
der the command of Lieut.-Gen. Polk, and the 
left under Lieut.-Gen. Longstreet. The former 
was composed of Lieut.-Gen. Hill’s corps of two 
divisions, under Maj.-Gen. Cleburn and Maj.- 
Gen. Breckinridge ; with the division of Maj.- 
Gen. Cheatham, of Lieut.-Gen. -Polk’s corps, 
and the division of Maj.-Gen. W. H. T. Walker. 
The left was composed of the divisions of 
Maj.-Gen. Stewart, and Brig.-Gens. Preston 
Johnston, of Maj.-Gen. Buckner’s corps; with 
Maj.-Gen. Hindman’s, of Lieut.-Gen. Polk’s 
corps, and Gens. Benning’s and Lane’s and 
Robertson’s brigades of Maj.-Gen. Hood’s di- 
vision, and Gens, Kershaw’s and Humphrey’s, 
of Maj.-Gen. McLaws’s division. The front line 
of the right wing consisted of three divisions, 
Breckinridge’s,' Cleburn’s, and Cheatham’s, 
which were posted from right to left in the 
order named. Maj.-Gen. Walker was in reserve. 
The line of the left wing was composed of Stew- 
art’s, Hood’s, Hindman’s, and Preston’s divis- 
ions, from right to left, in the order named. 

. Toward morning of the next day the army 
of Gen. Rosecrans changed its position slightly 
to the rear, and contracted the extended lines 
of the previous day. Trains were moving north- 
ward on all the roads in the rear of Chatta- 
nooga, and the wounded were taken from the 
hospitals, which had become exposed by the 
concentration of the forces to the left. Gen. 
Thomas still held the left, with the divisions 
of Gens. Palmer and Johnson attached to his 
corps and thrown in the centre. Gen. Brannan 
was retired slightly, with his regiments arrayed 
in echelon. Gen. Van Oleve was held in re- 
serve onthe west side of the first road in the 
rear of the line. Gens. Wood, Davis, and 
Sheridan followed next, the latter being on the 
extreme left. Gen, Lytle occupied an isolated 
position at Gordon’s Mills. 

Orders were given by Gen. Bragg to Lieut.- 
Gen. Polk to commence the attack at daylight 
on the next morning. These orders were im- 
mediately issued by him; but prior to giving 
the order to move forward to the attack in the 
morning, Gen. Polk discovered that, owing to 
a want of precaution, a portion of the left wing, 
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amounting to a whole division, had been form. — 
ed in front of his line, and that if the order to 
make the attack at daylight was obeyed, this 
division must inevitably be slaughtered. The 
battle was finally opened about half past nine 
A. M., by a forward movement of Gen. Breckin- 
ridge, accompanied by Gen. Cleburn, against 
the left and centre of Gen. Rosecrans. Division 
after division was pushed forward to assist the 
attacking masses of the enemy, but without suc+ — 
cess. The ground was held by Gen. Thomas 
for more than two hours. Meantime, as Gen, 
Reynolds was sorely pressed, Gen. Wood was 
ordered, as he supposed, to march instan 
by the left flank, pass Gen. Brannan, 1 
go to the relief of Gen. Reynolds, and that 
Gens. Davis and Sheridan were to shift over 
to the left, and close up the line. Gen. Rose- 
crans reports that the order was to close up on. 
= Reynolds. Gen. Wood says. that Gen 
Brannan was in line between his and Gen. 
Reynolds’s division. ings 
A gap was thus formed in the line of battle, 

of which the enemy took advantage, and, strik- 
ing Gen. Davis in his flank and rear, threw 
his whole division into confusion. Passing 
through this break in Gen. Rosecrans’s line, 
the enemy cut off his right and centre, and at- 
tacked Gen. Sheridan’s division, which was ad- 
vancing to the support of the left. After a 
brave but fruitless effort against this torrent 
of the enemy, he was compelled to give way, 
but afterward rallied a considerable portion 
of his force, and by a circuitous route joined 


“Gen. Thomas, who had now to breast the 


tide of battle + pee the whole army of the 
enemy. The right and part of the centre had 
been completely broken, and fled in confusion 
from the field, carrying with them to Ohatta- 
nooga their commanders, Gens. McCook and 
Crittenden, and also Gen. Rosecrans, who was 
on that part of the line. Gen. Garfield, his 


chief of staff, however, made his way to the 


left and joined Gen. Thomas, who still retained 
his position, His ranks had now assumed @ 
crescent form, with his flanks supported by the 
lower spurs of the mountain, and here, “like a 
lion at bay, he repulsed the terrible assaults 
of the enemy.” ; 

About half past three p, m., the enemy dis- 
covered a gap in the hills, in the rear of the 
right flank of Gen. Thomas, and Gen. Long- 
street commenced pressing his columns through 
the passage. At this time, Maj.-Gen. Granger, 
who had been posted with his reserves to cover 
the left and rear, arrived on the field. He in- 
stantly attacked the forces of Gen. Longstreet, 
with Gen. Steadman’s brigade of cavalry. The 
conflict at this point is thus described by Gen: 
Halleck: ‘In the words of Gen. Rosecrans’s 
report, ‘ swift was the charge, and terrible the 
conflict; but the enemy was broken.’ A thous 
sand of our brave men killed and wounded 
oe for its possession; but we held the gap. 

wo divisions of Longstreet’s corps confronted 
the position. Determined to take it, they sue- 
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cessively came to the assault. A battery of 
six guns placed in the gorge poured death and 
slaughter into them. They charged within a 
few yards of the pieces, but our grape and can- 
ister, and the leaden hail of musketry, deliv- 
ered in sparing but terrible volleys, from car- 
tridges taken in many instances from the boxes 
of their fallen companions, was too much even 
for Longstreet’s men. About sunset they made 
their last charge, when our men, being out of 
ammunition, moved on them with the bayonet, 
and they gave way, to return no more. In the 
mean time the enemy made repeated attempts 
to carry Gen. Thomas’s position on the left and 
front, but were as often thrown back with 
great loss. At nightfall the enemy fell back 
beyond the range of our artillery, leaving Gen. 
Thomas victorious on his hard-fought field.” 

During the night, Gen. Thomas fell back to 
Rossville, leaving the dead and most of the 
wounded in the hands of the enemy. Gen. 
Sheridan, who had been cut off by the advance 
of the enemy, as he was upon the extreme 
right, gathered his brigades and struck across 
Missionary ridge, directly to the west. The 
enemy were in possession of the country north 
of him. As he reached the top of the ridge, 
he caused the “assembly” to be blown, and 
picked up all the stragglers from the other di- 
visions that he could find. He had lost three 
pieces of artillery, but in his progress met a 
whole battery which had been abandoned, and 
took it in charge. Passing the enemy’s flank, 
and regaining the road on the ridge, he turned 
east through Rossville, and, without halting, re- 
enforced Gen. Thomas at midnight. The po- 
sition near Rossville was held during Monday 
without serious molestation from the enemy, 
and in the night the entire force was withdrawn 
to Chattanooga. 

On Monday, Gen. Bragg first sent out de- 
tachments to the battle field to gather the 
arms and banners. The former were sent to 
the rear, and the latter to Richmond. The 
prisoners were then counted and sent to the 
rear. The troops were then ordered under 
arms, and marched down the Ohattanooga 
road until they came near to Rossville, when 
they filed to the right and moved down the 
Chickamauga valley, to be in good position to 
move upon Gen. Burnside or to flank Gen. 
Rosecrans. On Wednesday, Gen. Bragg moved 
again up to and over Missionary ridge. 

The loss of Gen. Rosecrans in these battles 
was 1,644 killed, 9,262 wounded, and 4,945 
missing, which, with a cavalry loss of 1,000, 
makes 16,851. In material, his loss was 36 
guns, 20 caissons, 8,450 small arms, and 5,834 
infantry accoutrements. He captured 2,003 
prisoners. The loss of the enemy in killed, 
wounded, and missing was reported at 18,000. 

After Gen. Rosecrans’s retreat to Ohatta- 
nooga, he withdrew his forces from the passes 
of Lookout mountain, which covered his line 
of supplies from Bridgeport. These were im- 
mediately occupied by the enemy, who also 
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sent a cavalry force across the Tennessee above 
Chattanooga, which destroyed a large wagon 
train in the Sequatchie valley, captured Me- — 
Minnsville and other points on the railroad, 
and thus almost completely cut off the supplies 
of Gen. Rosecrans’s army. 

The line of the railroad at this time was 
well defended. The enemy’s cavalry were at- 
tacked by Col. McCook, at Anderson’s cross 
roads, on the 2d of October; by Gen. Mitchell, 
at Shelbyville, on the 6th, and by Gen. Crook, — 
at Farmington, on the 8th, and were mostly 
captured or destroyed. 

On the 2d of October, Gen. Rosecrans is- 
sued the following order: : 


Orders No. 8. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, f 
CuatranooGa, October 2d, 1863. 

Army of the Cumberland; You have made a grand 
and successful campaign ;.you have driven the rebels 
from Middle Tennessee. You crossed a great moun- 
tain range, placed yourselves on the banks of a broad 
river, crossed it in the face of a powerful, opposing 
army, and crossed two other great mountain iy? a 
at the only practicable passes, some forty miles 
tween extremes. You concentrated in the face of su- 
perior numbers ; fought the combined armies of B: 
which you drove from Shelbyville to Tullahoma, 
Johnston’s army from Mississippi, and the tried vet- 
erans of Longstreet’s corps, and for two days held 
them at bay, giving them blow for blow, with hea 
interest. en the day closed, you held the. fiel 
from which you withdrew, in the face of OreePaae 
numbers, to occupy the point for which you set o 
—Chattanooga. . 

You have accomplished: the great work of the cam- 
paign; you hold the key of East Tennessee, of North- 
ern rgia, and of the enemy’s mines of coal and 
nitre. Let these achievements console you for the re- 
gret you experience that arrivals of fresh hostile 
troops forbade your remaining on the field to renew 
the battle; for the right of burying your gallant dead, 
and caring for your brave companions who lay wound- 
ed on the field. The losses you have sustained, though 
heavy, are slight, considering the odds against you, 
and the stake you have won. 

You hold in your hands the substantial fruits of a 
victory, and deserve and will receive the honers and 
plaudits of a grateful nation, which asks nothing of 
even those who have been fighting us, but obedience 
tothe Constitution and laws catibiahs ed for our own 
common benefit. 

The General Commanding earnestly begs every of- 
ficer and soldier of this army to unite with him in 
thanking Almighty God for His favors to us. He pre- 
sents his hearty thanks and congratulations to all the 
officers and soldiers of this command, for their energy, 

atience, and Rearae 5 and the undaunted courage 
Hisplayed by those who fought with such unflinching 
resolution. . 

Neither the history of this war, nor probably the 
annals of any battle, furnish a loftier example of ob- 
stinate bravery and enduring resistance to superior 
numbers—when troops, having exhausted their am- 
munition, resorted to the bayonet, many times, to hold 
their positions, against such odds—as did our left and 
centre, comprising troops from all the corps, on the 
afternoon of the 20th of September, at the battle of 


Chickamauga. 
igned) W. S. ROSECRANS, 
Major-General Commanding. 
When it was known at Washington that 
Gen. Longstreet’s corps had probably gone to 
the aid of Gen. Bragg, the authorities ordered 
to Tennessee the forces of Gen. Grant at Vicks- 
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burg, and also appointed him to the command 
of the forces in the field in Tennessee. Before 
information was received in reply from Gen. 
Grant, who was at New Orleans, Gen. Hooker 
was on the 23d of September sent to Tennessee, 
in command of the eleventh and twelfth corps 
of the Army of the Potomac, which were de- 
tached for that object. They were assigned to 
protect Gen. Rosecrans’s line of communication 
from Bridgeport to Nashville. 

On the 18th of October, Gen. Grant, having 
arrived at Louisville, Ky., assumed command 
of the Departments of Tennessee, Cumberland 
and Ohio, by order of the President. Major- 
Gen. G. H. Thomas was placed in the immedi- 
ate command of the Department of the Cum- 
berland, and Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman in that 
of the Department of Tennessee. Gen. Rose- 
crans was relieved. Gens. McCook and Crit- 
tenden were ordered to Oincinnati, and their 
corps consolidated into one. ‘ 

At this time the army was at Chattanooga, 
which.is situated in a bend of the Tennessee 
river. The flanks rested on its banks—the 
right at Chattanooga creek, near the base of 
Lookout mountain, and the left at Citico creek. 
The picket lines followed these two creeks for 
a distance, and then passed across the low 
grounds between, which lie also between the 
foot of Missionary ridge and the high grounds 
about the town upon which the defensive 
works were constructed. These works were 
eounected by a strong lino of rifle pits. Be- 
hind this line and around the town the greater 
portion of the army was bivouacked, for very 
little camp equipage was to be had. This was 
the only point held by a Federal force south 
of the river, while the north side was occupied 
entire, with troops stationed to guard the points 
above. The base of the army. at Chattanooga 
was at Stevenson and Bridgeport, and was sup- 
plied from depots at Louisville and Nashville 
by a single track of railroad. The south side 
of the river from Lookout mountain to Bridge- 
port was in possession of the enemy, and the 
river road on the north side was rendered im- 
passable by their sharpshooters stationed on 
the opposite bank. It was thus necessary to 
bring all supplies to the army over a distance 
of fifty or sixty miles, taking the road from 
Bridgeport up the Sequatchie valley, over the 
mountains into the Anderson road, thence to 
Chattanooga. The Tennessee was crossed by 
pontoon bridges, constructed from such ma- 
terials as the forest and the town could afford. 
The storms rendered the roads nearly impas- 
sable, and the army was in danger of star- 
vation. 

Gen. Hooker had arrived at Bridgeport with 
the eleventh and a portion of the twelfth corps, 
and Gen. Sherman was on the route from Mem- 
phis. The first movement was to open the 
river, and secure a shorter land communication 
with the base. For this purpose the boats for 
& new pontoon bridge were filled with armed 


men at Chattanooga, and floated down ‘in the 
VoL. 11—9 <A 
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night past Lookout Point, to a place known as 
Brown’s Ferry, where they landed on the south 
side of the river and took possession of two 
hills, after only a slight skirmish with the picket 
at the point of landing, and a feeble resistance 
from a brigade of infantry and regiment of cav- 
alry stationed in the valley beyond the hills. 
The boats then crossed the river, and brought 
over more troops to hold possession, by whom 
a bridge was immediately constructed, about 
nine hundred feet in length, in five hours. The 
distance between this bridge and the one at 
Chattanooga was one and a half mile by land, 
and about eight miles by water. On the next 
day, Gen. Hooker crossed the river at Bridge- 
port, and moved up, uniting with the force at 
Brown’s Ferry. This opened the river, the 
road to Kelly’s Ferry, and the direct road to 
Bridgeport, as well as the river road on the 
north side around the bend. This successful 
movement is thus explained by a spectator in 
the camp of the enemy: 


The enemy were several miles distant, and the 
smoke of their bivouac fires resting above the tree 
tops indicated a halt. Sabeeqnentiy, the column re- 
sumed its motion, and during the afternoon the long, 
dark, thread-like line of troops became visible, slowly 
wending their way in the direction of Chattanooga. 
On Lookout Peak, gazing down upon the singular 
spectacle—a coup d’wil which embraced in curious 
contrast the beauties of nature and the achievements 
of art, the blessings of peace and the horrors of war— 
were Gens. Bragg, Longstreet, and others, to whom 
this bold venture of the enemy opened at once new 
vistas of thought and action. Infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, all glided silently by, like a peveperees of fan- 
tociné in a panorama, until, among all the ‘‘ sundown’s 
sumptuous pictures ” which glowed around us, there 
was not one like that of the great, fresh, bustling camp, 
suddenly grown into view, with its thousand twinklin 
lights, its groups of men and animals, and its lines o 
white-topped wagons, now strung like a necklace of 

earls around the bosom of the hills. The Federals 
ad succeeded in effecting a junction with the army of 
Chattanooga. 

The question which naturally arises is, why did not 
Gen. Bragg throw his army in front of the advancing 
columns and check the movement? The answer is 
in the shape of one of those stolid facts which even 
strategy cannot always stir. On Monday night, Gen. 
Thomas—or perhaps Grant, for he is now in Chatta- 
nooga—crossed a force of six thousand men, first over 
the Tennessee at the edge of the town, then over the 
neck of land known as the Moccasin, and finally over the 
river again at Brown’s Ferry, ir rear of Chattanooga, 
where, after a brief skirmish with one of our regiments, 
they took possession of the hills and commenced the 
work of fortification. Simultaneously with this move- 
ment, a column at Bridgeport, consisting of the eleventh 
corps, Gen. Howard, and twelfth corps, Gen. Slocum, 
the whole under command of Gen. Joe Hooker, started 
up the valley. 

Under these circumstances, an interposition of our 
forces across the valley would in the first place have 
required the transfer of a considerable portion of our 
army from the east to the west side of Lookout moun- 
tain, thereby weakening our line in front of Chatta- 
nooga, while the enemy reserved his strength; sec- 
ondly, it would have necessitated a fight on both our 
front and rear, with the flanks of the Federals pro- 
tected by the mountains; and, finally, had we been 
successful, a victory would only have demoralized two 
corps of the Yankee army, without at all influencin 
the direct issue involved in the present investment 0 
Chattanooga. : 

Gen. Longstreet, however, who from the peak had 
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carefully watched the march of the eleventh corps, de- 
termined to make an attack for another purpose—name- 
ly, to capture, if possible, a large park of wagons and 
its , numbering, as was gen from fifteen 
bondres to two thousand men, w 

e rear. 


_ The attack thus proposed was made during 
the night, and the result was that, at five o’clock 
the next morning, the enemy had abandoned 
the entire country west of Lookout creek. 
These operations saved the army from starva- 
tion, for the situation of affairs was such that 
Chattanooga must be held at all hazards. 

A steamboat had been built and another 
had been captured. The latter was now loaded 
with two hundred thousand rations. It ran 
the blockade of Lookout mountain, and ar- 
rived safely at Brown’s Ferry.. The point of 
Lookout mountain between Chattanooga and 
Lookout creek was still held by pickets and 
an infantry force of the enemy, while their bat- 
teries on the top commanded some distance 
each way. The steamboat passed to the pon- 
toon bridge ground until the battle of Mission- 
ary ridge, thus covering the line of communica- 
tion, and then in connection with the other boat 
ran regularly to Kelly’s Ferry from Bridgeport, 
reducing the wagon transportation to ten miles 
over good roads. An interior line of defence, 
sufficient to hold Chattanooga with a small 
force, was now constructed, and the plans were 
matured for accomplishing the main object of 
the campaign) which was the clearing of East 
Tennessee of the enemy. 

When Gen. Sherman reached the vicinity of 
Bridgeport with his corps, Gen. Longstreet had 
been detached with his command from the ar- 
my of Gen. Bragg, and sent on an expedition 
against Knoxville. This weakened Gen. Bragg 
and exposed Gen. Burnside to danger. The 
plan therefore adopted by Gen. Grant was to 
attack Gen. Bragg, and to follow it by a move- 
ment in the rear of Gen. Longstreet. The 
forces of Gen. Bragg held Missionary ridge, 
the Chattanooga valley, and Lookout mountain, 
with their left resting on the latter, and their 
right on the ridge near the tunnel of the Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga railroad. Their pickets 
occupied the south bank of the Tennessee river 
for miles above, and their supplies were brought 
by the railroad from Atlanta and Dalton. The 
mass of Gen. Bragg’s force was in the Chatta- 
nooga valley, between Lookout mountain and 
Missionary ridge, and on that slope of Lookout, 
thus being very nearly on his centre. The 
ridge was heavily posted with artillery. The 
plan adopted by Gen. Grant for the attack, and 
the manner in which it was executed, were thus 
described by a spectator: “A division of Gen. 
Sherman’s troops were to be sent to Trenton, 
threatening the enemy’s left flank. Under 
cover of this movement, Gen. Sherman’s main 
body was to march up by Gen. Hooker's lines, 
crossing the Brown’s Ferry bridge mostly at 
night, thence into a concealed camp on the 
north side of the river, opposite South Chick- 
amauga creek, One division was directed to 


tr) still remained in 
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encamp on. the North Chickamauga; about 
120 pontoons were to be taken under cover 
of hills and woods, and launched into the 
North Chickamauga; these were to be filled 
with men, to be floated out into the Ten- 
nessee and down it, until opposite the South 
Chickamauga (about three miles below), to 
effect a landing on that bank, and throw up 


works ; the remainder of the command were to — 
be taken across in the same boats, or a portion’ 


of them; the Tennessee and South Chicka- 
mauga were to be bridged, and then the artil- 
lery crossed and moved at once to seize a foot- 
hold on the ridge, taking up a line facing the 
enemy’s right flank near the tunnel. Gen. 
Howard’s corps of Gen. Hooker’s command 
was to cross into the town by the two bridges, 
and fill the gap between Gen. Sherman’s pro- 
posed position and the main body of Gen: 
Thomas’s army. Gen. Hooker, with the re- 
mainder of his force and the division sent to 
Trenton, which should return, were to carry 


the point of Lookout, and then threaten the 


enemy’s left, which would thus be thrown 
back, being forced to evacuate the mountain 
and take position on the ridge; and then the 
Federal troops, being on both flanks, and upon 
one flank threatening the enemy’s communica- 
tions, were to advance the whole line or turn 
the other flank, as the chances might dictate. 
Then a part of the force was to follow as far as 


~ possible, while Gen. Sherman destroyed the 


railroad from Cleveland to Dalton, and then 
pushed on to relieve Knoxville, and capture, 
disperse, or drive off Gen. Longstreet from be- 
fore it. ? 

“ Gen. Smith, chief engineer, took personal 
charge of the preliminaries necessary for the 


move on the left flank. The pontoons were 


put in the Chickamauga; the men encamped; 
the bridge trains ready to debouch at the 
proper point; and so completely was every 
thing arranged that no confusion whatever oc- 
curred. Artillery was posted on the side of 
the river to cross fire in front of the point of 
landing, and force the same, if necessary. : 

“On Monday, November 24th, an armed re- 


connoissance was made by Gen. Thomas on his — 


left, which developed the enemy’s lines and 
gave to Gen. Thomas aline of battle in advance 
of his picket lines, at the same time allowing 
the eleventh corps (Howard’s) to come into 
the position assigned it. Atmidnight the men 
entered the pontoons, floated down, and ef- 
fected a landing. At daylight the pontoniers 
were at work, and at noon the Tennessee river 
was bridged by a pontoon bridge 1,400 feet 
long, and the rest of Gen. Sherman’s troops 
crossed with his artillery. He then pushed out 
to the ridge and took up his position, and Gen. 
Howard communicated with him, his foree 
having marched to its place. Gen. Hooker's 
forces formed a line of battle running up and 
down the side of the mountain and sweeping 
around the point, and, at night of the same 
day (the 24th), held what he had gained and 
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communicated with Gen. Thomas’s right. That 
night the enemy evacuated Lookout Mountain 
top, and fell back from his front to the ridge. 
Thus, on Tuesday night, Gen. Bragg was threat- 
ened on both flanks, and with a heavy line of 
battle in his front. It was difficult for him to 
determine what the Federal move would be. 
His railroad must be held at all hazards from 
Gen. Sherman. Theamount of Gen. Hooker’s 
force he could distinctly see. He reénforced 
his right very heavily, leaving enough to hold 
his left and front, as he supposed. On the 
25th, Wednesday, Gen, Sherman commenced 
to move. Two hills were taken. From the 
third he was several times repulsed, and he 
moved around more force, as if to get in rear 
of Gen. Bragg’s line, and the latter then com- 
menced massing againsthim. The critical mo- 
ment had now arrived. Gen. Hooker moved 
his columns along the Rossville road toward 


Gen. Bragg’s left, and this drew still more force | 


from the latter’s centre. 

“General Grant now ordered Gen. Thomas 
to advance and take the rifle-pits at the base 
of the mountain. The Army of the Cumber- 
land, remembering Chickamauga and impatient 
by reason of remaining spectators of the opera- 
tions of Gens. Sherman and Hooker for two 
days, went forward with a will; drove the 
enemy in disorder from his lower works; and 
went on, heedless of the heavy artillery and 
musketry hurled against them from the crest 
of the ridge. Half-way up they seemed ‘to 
falter, but it was only for breath. Without 
returning a shot they kept on, crowned the 
ridge, captured thirty-five out of the forty-four 
pieces of artillery on the hill, turned some of 
them against the masses in Gen. Sherman's 


front, and the routed line fell back, while the. 


rest of Gen. Bragg’s army, including Bragg and 
Hardee, fled; routed and broken, toward Ring- 
gold. Thousands of prisoners and small arms 
and quantities of munitions of war were taken. 
Gen. Hooker took up the pursuit, and that 
night Mission Ridge blazed resplendent. with 
Union camp-fires. The next day Gen. Hooker 
pushed the enemy to Ringgold, where he made 
a show of stubborn resistance, but was forced 
to retire. Gens. Sherman and Howard pushed 
for the railroad, which they smashed com- 
pletely. About sixty pieces of artillery and a 
thousand prisoners were captured.” When the 
attack was planned, orders were sent to Gen. 
Burnside to lure Gen. Longstreet as far away 
as possible, and fall back toa position where 
he could stand a siege and subsist from the 
country. Some skirmishes with the enemy 
still in East Tennessee, had previously taken 
place. On the 21st of September, one occur- 
red between Col. Foster and a body of the en- 
emy near Bristol, and on the 10th and 11th of 
October a sharp engagement took place at 
Blue Springs. The enemy was defeated with 
a heavy loss in killed and wounded, and one 
hundred and fifty prisoners. The Federal loss 
was about one hundred, Subsequently Gen. S. 
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Jones, who had held a threatening position 
with a small force of the enemy near the Vir- 
ginia line, moved down on the north side of 
the Holston river to Rogersville, with some 
three thousand five hundred cavatry, and sur- 
prised the garrison at that place, and captured 
four pieces of artillery, thirty-six wagons, and 
six hundred and fifty men. 

Previous to the advance of Gen, Longstreet 
into East Tennessee, Gen. Burnside had occu- 
pied Philadelphia, and other points on the 
south side of the Holston river with small gar- 
risons. Some of these forces were surprised 
and six or seven guns captured, with forty 
wagons, and between six and seven hundred 
Geoners. The remainder retreated to Lou- 

on. Upon receiving the orders from Gen. 
Grant, Gen. Burnside moved from Knoxville 
toward Loudon, to meet Gen. Longstreet. The 
latter placed his main force on the north side 
of the river Holston, but sent his cavalry up 
the south side, expecting that it would slip 
into Knoxville during Gen. Burnside’s absence, 
and thus compel him to make a flank retreat. 
But the cavalry of Gen. Burnside was also on 
the south side of the Holston with a small force 
of infantry, and they fell back into the works, 
thus covering the town on that side. Gen. 
Burnside also fell back to Campbell’s Station, 
and made a stand. A contest ensued for sev- 
eral hours in which Gen. Longstreet was re- 
pulsed. Gen. Burnside then withdrew to the 
neighborhood of Knoxville,-and_ fortified his 
position. Gen. Longstreet then came up and 
commenced a siege. Knoxville was-surrounded 
by Gen. Longstreet on the 17th and 18th of 
November. A constant fire was kept up on 
the line of Gen. Burnside until the evening of 
the 28th, when an attack was proposed on a 


small fort mounting six guns, on a hill near the 


town, and commanding the approaches to it on 
that side of the river. The fort was occupied 
by the 29th Massachusetts, the 79th New York 
and two: companies of the 2d, and one of the 
20th Michigan. On its front and flanks was 
once a thick field of pines, which had been cut 
down with the tops falling im all directions, 
making an almost impassable mass of brush 
and timber. A space around the fort was 
cleared. The ditch in front was. about ten 
feet deep, and parapet nearly twenty feet high. 
The assault was made near daylight, on the 
29th, by the Confederate brigades of Gens. 
Bryan and Humphrey, with a party from Wol- 
ford’s. The enemy advanced in three lines and 
made the attack fiercely, but all attempts to 
scale the sides of the’fort failed, and they were 
finally repulsed with a loss of two hundred 
killed and wounded, and several hundred made 
prisoners. Meantime the force of Gen. Burn- 
side was closely pressed, and provisions became 
so scarce, that his troops were put on half ra- 


tions of bread. 


After the battle of Chattanooga, the pur- 
suit of the enemy was discontinued through 
want of strong dnimals to draw the artillery 
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and supply trains; but Gen. Sherman being re- 
ioecod by the eleventh corps, and a part of 
the fourth, comménced his march for Knoxville. 
Five miles above Loudon at Davis’s Ford, the 
eleventh corps crossed the Little Tennessee, 
and at Morgantown seven miles further up, the 
fourth and his own corps crossed. The eleventh 
moved on the next day to Louisville, a distance 
of thirty-one miles. The other troops moved 
to Marysville. All were on the south side of 
the Holston. On the night of December 3d, 
the cavalry of Gen. Sherman reached Knox- 
ville. This movement turned the flank of Gen. 
Longstreet, and he raised the siege and re- 
treated toward Rutledge on that night. On 
the next day, the fourth arrived at Knoxville, 
and in conjunction with Gen. Burnside’s forces 
immediately commenced a pursuit. Gen. Long- 
street fell back into the border of Virginia, and 
took a strong position. Gen. Burnside was sub- 
sequently relieved from the command of the De- 
partment of the Ohio at his own urgent request, 
and Gen. Foster assigned to its command. 

It was during this siege that Gen. Averill 
advanced from Western Virginia, and cut the 
communications of Gen. Longstreet, as here- 
atfer stated. 

The other military operations of the year 
1863, were, ‘with the exception of the attack 
on Charleston, of a less conspicuous and im- 
portant character. Some of them, however, 
were designed to be made in codperation with 
the principal movements above stated. 

Upon the departure of Gen. Longstreet’s 
corps to reénforce Gen. Bragg, the remainder 
of Gen. Lee’s army near Orange Court House, 
in Virginia, assumed a threatening attitude 
against Gen. Meade, and manceuvred to turn 
his left flank while at Culpepper Court House. 
At this time Gen. Hooker had left with nearly 
two corps to reénforce Gen. Rosecrans in Ten- 
nessee. The forward movement on the part 
of the Confederate army commenced on Thurs- 
day, October 8th, when Gens. Anderson and 
Heth moved their divisions from the vicinity 
of Peyton’s Ford and Rapidan Bridge, up to 
and beyond Orange Court House. On Friday 
morning Gen. Wilcox’s brigade moved from 
Barnett’s Ford, and forming the rear of Lieut.- 
Gen. A. P. Hill’s column, the troops proceeded 
to Madison Court House. At the same time, 
_ the corps of General Ewell followed, consist- 
ing of the divisions of Gens. Rhodes, Johnson, 
and Early. Meanwhile a show of force was 
still kept up in front of Gen. Meade on the 
Rapidan, by burning heavy camp fires, and 
maintaining the regular picket force in front. 
Tn the afternoon Gen. Stuart’s cavalry began 
to advance, keeping on the right of the infan- 
try, and rested at night near Madison Court 
House. On Saturday, the 10th, the infantry 
crossed the Robinson river near OCriglersville, 
and soon after a skirmish took place between 
Gen. Stuart and a body of New York infantry, 
in which many of the latter were made pris- 
oners, 
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Gen.-Meade was now aware of the®bject of 
the enemy, and by Saturday night his whole 
force had left Culpepper and was falling back. 
His march was along the line of the railroad 
running from Alexandria. The enemy were 
encountered at times, and occasionally skir- 
mishing ensued, but a general engagement was 
avoided. 

On the 11th the main body of Gen. Lee’s 
army reached Culpepper, and were compelled 
to halt during the day to furnish provision to 
the troops. On his advance Gen. Lee had left 
Gen. Fitz Lee with his division of cavalry and 
a detachment of infantry to hold his lines south 
of the Rapidan. This force was attacked by 
Gen. Buford on Saturday, and a sharp skirmish 
ensued ;» but the enemy being reénforced by 
Gen. Stuart’s troops, Gen. Buford’ fell back 
across the Rappahannock. 

On the 12th Gen. Lee advanced in two col- 
umns, with the design of reaching the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad north of the river, . 
and intercepting the retreat of Gen. Meade. A 
cavalry skirmish occurred at Jeffersonton, but 
the Rappahannock at Warrenton Springs was 
reached that afternoon, when the passage was 
disputed by Federal cavalry and artillery. 
Upon the advance of a Confederate force 
these troops fell back. 

On Tuesday morning, the 13th, the march 
was resumed, and the two columns reunited 
at Warrenton in the afternoon, and halted. 
On the next morning the advance of Gen. Lee 
was continued, a portion of his army moving 
by way of New Baltimore toward Bristoe’s 
Station, and the rest, accompanied by the 
main body of the cavalry, proceeding to the 
same point by Auburn and Greenwich. Near 
the former place a skirmish took place be- 
tween Gen. Ewell’s advance and a body of 
Gen. Meade’s troops. The retreat of Gen. 
Meade was conducted by direct parallel roads, 
while the enemy in their advance were com- 
pelled to march by difficult and circuitous 
routes. They were thus unable to intercept 
the retreat. The rear guard of Gen. Meade 
consisted of the second corps, under Gen. 
Warren. It had reached Bristoe’s Station, and 
about noon on the 14th it was suddenly at- 
tacked by Gen. Hill, who, with two brigades 
of the enemy, had arrived in advance. Gen. 
Warren immediately arranged his corps for 
action, and a sharp struggle ensued, which 
lasted for some hours, when the enemy were 
repulsed with a loss of five guns and a large 
number killed, wounded, and four hundred 
and fifty made prisoners. The Federal loss 
was fifty-one killed, and three hundred and 
fifty-nine wounded. After remaining in pos- 
session of the field during the night, the sec- 
ond corps fell back across Broad Run. Gen. © 
Meade then fortified his position beyond Bull 
Run, extending his line toward the Little 
River turnpike. The enemy now ceased to 
advance further. Gen. Meade held a strong 
position, and if it could have been turned by 
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the enemy he could readily have retired to the 
intrenchments around Washington and Alex- 
andria. After destroying the railroad from 
Oub Run southwardly to the Rappahannock 
the enemy retreated on the 18th to the line o 

that river, leaving their cavalry in front of 
Gen. Meade. 2 

During the next day the cavalry of Gen. 
Meade advanced, before whom Gen, Stuart 
retired, until an attack was made on their 
flank, near Buckland, by Gen. Fitz Lee, who 
had moved from Auburn. A severe action 
ensued, and the enemy advanced nearly to 
Haymarket and Gainesville, where the in- 
fantry were encountered, and the former re- 
tired. 

When the advance of Gen. Lee from the 
Rapidan commenced, orders were sent to Gen. 
Imboden to advance down the Shenandoah val- 
ley and guard the gaps of the mountains on the 
Confederate left. Having performed this duty 
he marched on the 18th upon Charlestown, 
and, surrounding the place, captured nearly 
all of the force stationed there, with their 
stores and transportation. Upon an advance 
of the force at Harper’s Ferry, Gen. Imboden 
retired with his booty. 

Gen. Halleck states the loss in the cavalry 

corps during these operations to have been 74 
by casualties and 885 missing. Gen. Lee states 
that in the course of these operations 2,486 
prisoners were captured, of which 486 were 
taken by Gen. Imboden. The loss of the en- 
emy is not stated. , 
n the 7th of November Gens, Sedgwick 
and French attacked the enemy at Rappahan- 
nock Station and Kelly’s Ford, and captured 
several redoubts, four guns, eight battle flags, 
and about two thousand prisoners. The Fed- 
eral loss in killed and wounded was three hun- 
dred and seventy. 

About the 20th of November an advance was 
made by Gen. Meade from the position held 
at that time, under the impression that Gen. 
Lee was either retreating south from the Rapi- 
dan, or was preparing for a movement in some 
other quarter. The intention was to ascertain 
the position of Gen. Lee’s forces, and to bring 
on a contest with them. Upon this advance 
the enemy fell back and took up a strong posi- 
tion behind Mine Run, southwest of Chancel- 
lorsville, The strength of the position, and 
the risks attending an assault, were such that 
the army of Gen. Meade withdrew from the 
front of the enemy, and resumed its previous 
camps around Brandy Station, on the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad. 

In West Virginia the force was too small 
during the year to attempt any important cam- 

aign by itself; but it acted mainly on the de- 

ensive, in repelling raids of the enemy and 
breaking up bands of guerillas. 

When Gen. Lee’s army retreated across the 
Potomac in July last, nis aby Kelly concen- 
trated all his available force on the enemy’s 
flank, near Olear Springs, ready to codperate 
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in the proposed attack by Gen. Meade. They 
also rendered valuable services in the pursuit 
after Gen. Lee had effected his passage of the 
river. . 

On the 24th of July Col. Toland attacked the 
enemy at Wytheville, on the East Tennessee and 
Virginia railroad, capturing two pieces of artil- 
lery, 700 muskets, and 125 prisoners. Our loss 
was 17 killed and 61 wounded. The enemy’s 
killed and wounded were reported to be 75. — 

In August Gen. Averill attacked a force of 
the enemy under Gen. Sam. Jones, at Rocky 
Gap, in Greenbrier county, capturing one gun, 
150 prisoners, and killing and wounding some 
200. The Federal loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was 130. =e 

On the 11th of September Gen. Imboden at- 


tacked a small force of Federal troops at Moore- 


field, wounding 15 and capturing about 150. 

On the 5th of November Gen.- Averill at- 
tacked and defeated the enemy near Lewis- 
burg, capturing three pieces of artillery, 100 
prisoners, and a large number of small arms, 
wagons, and ¢amp equipage. The enemy’s 
loss in killed and wounded was estimated at 
800. 

In December, Gen. Averill, with the 2d, 8d, 
and 8th Virginia mounted infantry, 14th Penn- 


-sylvania, Dobson’s battalion of cavalry, and 


Ewing’s battery, advanced into Southwestern 
Virginia, and, on the 16th, destroyed the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee railroad at Salem. At 
the same place three depots were destroyed, 
containing 2,000 barrels of flour, 10,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 100,000 bushels of shelled corn, 
50,000 bushels of oats, 2,000 barrels of meat, 
several cords of leather, 1,000 sacks of salt, 81 
boxes of clothing, 20 bales of cotton, a large 
amount of harness, shoes, and saddles, equip- 
ments, tools, oil, tar, and various other stores, 
and 100 wagons. The telegraph wire was cut, 
coiled, and burned for a half mile. The water 
station, turn-table, and three cars were burned, 
the track torn up, and the rails heated and de- 
stroyed as much as possible, in six hours. Five 
bridges and several culverts were destroyed 
over an extent of fifteen miles. A large quan- 
tity of bridge timber, and repairing materials 
were also destroyed. On returning, Gen. Ay- 
erill found six separate commands under Gens. 
Early, Jones, Fitz Lee, Imboden, Jackson, and 


Echols, arranged in a line extending from ° 


Staunton to Newport, on all the available 
roads, to intercept him. Having captured a 
despatch of the enemy, by which their posi- 
tions were made known, Gen. Averill marched 
from the front of Jones to that of Jackson dur- 
ing the night, crossed the river and pressed in 


- the latter’s outposts, and passed him. In the 


meantime, forces were concentrating upon Gen. 
Averill at a place called Oalaghan’s, over every 
available road but one, which was deemed im- 
practicable. Over this one he crossed the top 
of the Alleghanies with his command, and ar- 
rived at Beverly on the 21st, with a loss of six 
drowned, four wounded, and ninety missing, 


_ 


~ 
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and having captured about two hundred prison- 
ers and one hundred and fifty horses. 

In North Carolina, during the year 1863, no 
important operations were carried on against 
the enemy in consequence of the weakness of 
the Federal force. It acted chiefly on the de- 
fensive, and held the important positions which 
had been previously captured. 

In March the Confederate general, Pettigru, 
with a large force of infantry and artillery, 
made an unsuccessful demonstration on New- 
bern. The loss of Gen. Foster, in command of 
the Federal forces, was two killed and four 
wounded. In April, Gen. Hill laid siege to 
Washington, on the Tar river. The town had 
only a small garrison and was slightly fortified. 
Gen. Foster, who was there at the time, caused 
the works to beso strengthened, that they were 
held ‘until reénforcements arrived from New- 
bern to raise the siege. 

In May an expedition was sent against a 
camp of the enemy at Gum Swamp, which 
captured one hundred and sixty-five prisoners 
and military stores. In July another expedi- 
tion was sent against Rocky Mount on the Tar 
river, which destroyed the bridge at that place, 
and a large amount of property belonging to 
the enemy. No further operations of import- 
ance took place in North Carolina during the 
year. The Department of North Carolina was 

united with that of Virginia, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Dix, until the latter was trans- 
ferred to the command of the Department of 
the East, when Gen, Foster assumed the com- 
mand. The latter was subsequently transferred 
to the Department of the Ohio, and Gen. B. F. 
Butler appointed to the command of the De- 
partment of Virginia and North Carolina. 

After abandoning the siege of Washington 
in April, Gen. Hill marched toward Nanse- 
mond to reénforce Gen. Longstreet, who was 
investing Suffolk, in Southeastern Virginia. 
Upon failing in his direct assault upon the 
place, Gen. Longstreet began to establish bat- 
teries for its reduction. The defence of the 
place was conducted by Gen. Peck, under the 
command of Gen. Dix, who made every prepa- 
ration of which it was capable, and retarded 
the construction of the enemy’s works until 
the attempt was finally abandoned. The Fed- 
eral loss during these operations was forty-four 
' killed, two hundred and one wounded, and four- 
teen missing. They captured four hundred 
prisoners. 

About the.20th of June, while Gen. Lee was 
advancing into Pennsylvania, all the available 
forces under the command of Gen. Dix, being 
about eighteen thousand men, were moved up 
the York river and landed at the Whitehouse, 
for the purpose of threatening Richmond, of 
destroying the railroad bridges over the South 
and North Anna rivers, which were on Gen. 
Lee’s line of communication, and doing as much 
damage as possible to the enemy, besides occu- 
pying the attention of a large body of his force. 
One of the bridges over the South Anna was 
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destroyed by an expedition under Ool. Spear, 
and the quartermaster’s depot at Hanover Sta- 
tion. On his return he brought back thirty- 
five army wagons, seven hundred horses and 
mules, and Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, the son of Gen. 
R. E. Lee, as a prisoner. The other bridge 
over the South Anna was not destroyed, but 
the railroad track between it and Richmond 
was torn up for a considerable distance, and 
the bridge at Ashland Station, on the same 
road, eleven miles out of Richmond, was com- 
pletely demolished and burned, as also the de- 
pot. After remaining at the Whitehouse three 
days, Gen. Dix received orders to return with 
his forces for the purpose of reénforcing Gen. 
Meade. At that time he had completely cut 
off Gen. Lee’s communications with Richmond > 
by way of the two railroads crossing the South 
Anna river, and had control of the whole coun- 
try from the Pamunkey to the Rappahannock. 

The small force in the Department of the 
South caused a suspension of active oper- 
ations until March, 1863. An attack upon Fort 
Sumter and Charleston had long been con- 
templated by the Navy Department, and it was 
represented that the operation of the ironclads 
would be greatly aided by a land force pre- 
pared to assist the attack, and to occupy any 
work reduced by the navy. 

Gen. Foster was, therefore, sent with a con- 
siderable force and a large siege equipage to 
assist the naval attack. But not proving ac- 
ceptable to Gen. Hunter, then in command, he 
returned to North Carolina, leaving his troops 
and siege equipage. The naval attack on the 
fort was made upon April 7th (see Navat Orrr- 
ATIoNS), but was rather unsuccessful, and noth- 
ing apparently remained to be done by the 
land forces. It was now represented by the 
Navy Department that a second attack upon 
Fort Sumter and Charleston was preparing, 
and that its success required the military oc- 
cupation of Morris Island, and the establish- 
ment of land batteries on that island to assist 
in the reduction of the fort. As this was a 
task requiring engineering skill, it was assign- 
ed to Gen. Q. A. Gillniore, who took the com- 
mand of the department. On the night of the 
8d of July he commenced his advance upon 
Charleston by the movement of troops to Folly 
Island. . There they remained as secret as pos- 
sible, and erected batteries to cover those of the 
enemy on the south ends of Morris Island. On 
the 10th the entire force which was required 
having arrived, the batteries opened upon the 
enemy, and when their guns were silenced a 
charge was made by the infantry, who had 
crossed to the island in boats, and the works 
captured. A despatch from Gen. Gillmore thus 
reports his movements: 


HEApQuarters DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, t 
In tHe Fretp, Morris Isnann, 8. C., July 12th, 1863. 
Major-General H. W. Halleck, General-in- Chief : 

1: [have the honor to report that at five o’clock 
on the morning of the 10th instant I made an attack 
upon the enemy’s fortified position on the south end 
of Morris Island, and, after an engagement of three 
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hours and a quarter, captured all his strongholds upon 
that part of the island, and pushed forward my infan- 
to within six hundred yards of Fort Wagner. 

e now hold all the island except about one mile on 
the north end, which includes Fort Wagner and a bat- 
tery on Cummings’ Point, mounting at the present 
time fourteen or fifteen heavy guns in the aggre ate. 

The assaulting column was gallantly led by Brig.- 
Gen, Strong. landed in small boats under cover of 
my batteries on Folly Island and four monitors led 
by Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, which entered the main 
channel abreast of Morris Island soon after our bat- 
teries opened. The monitors continued their fire dur- 
<a day mostly on Fort Wagner. 

n the morning of the 11th instant, at daybreak, an 
effort was made to carry Fort Wagner by assault. The 
pers et was gained, but the supports recoiled under 

he fire to which they were exposed and could not be 
got up. Our loss in both actions will not vary much 
tom one hundred and fifty in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. We have taken eleven pieces of heavy ord- 
nance and a large quantity of camp equipage. 

The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded, and missing, 
will not fall short of two hundred. 

Q. A. GILLMORE, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 


The portion of Morris Island not yet taken 
by Gen. Gillmore was well fortified. Fort 
Wagner was a strong work, constructed of im- 
mense timbers and rafters covered over with 
earth and sand some twenty feet thick. Its 
distance from Fort Sumter in an air line was 
about a mile and a half, and four and a half 
miles from Charleston. On the part of the 
island called Cummings’ Point was Battery 
Gregg, about three-fourths of a mile from Fort 


Sumter. Morris Island is about five miles 
long and some three or four miles wide. 
Along the sea coast is an irregular ridge made 
of sand heaps, which is about half a mile wide, 
the rest of the island is low, level, marshy land,. 
much of which is flooded at high tide. The 
Confederate forces on the island were under the 
command of Brig.-Gen. Harrison, of Georgia; 
Fort Sumter, which stands within the entrance, 
and nearly in the centre of the harbor, was 
under the command of Col. Rhett. The walls 
were protected by tiers of sand bags in the in- 
side, some twenty feet thick, thus making an 
obstruction of brick and sand some twenty-six 
feet. Fort Moultrie is nearly opposite Sumter, 
on the north side of the harbor, and distant 
about one and one-fourth miles. Up the har- 
bor on the southern side is Fort Johnson, one 
and one-fourth miles distant. About a mile 
beyond, in the middle of the harbor, on the 
“ middle ground,” is Fort Ripley. Castle Pink- 
ney is in the same line, and on the north side 
of the harbor at the mouth of the Cooper river. 
There were, in addition, numerous batteries at 
various points on all the islands and the front 
of the city, and also works facing the land at- 
tack on James Island. The whole number of 
guns in position and afloat for the defence of 

harleston, was estimated at three hundred 
and seventy-six. 

The naval force under Admiral Dupont, com- 
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posing the South Atlantic blockading squadron, 

consisted of sixty-one vessels of all classes, 

mounting three hundred and ninety-six guns. 

But iron clads, carrying in all about thirty- 

four guns, were expected to take the active 
art in the operations in the harbor. 

After the failure of the assault upon Fort 
Wagner, Gen. Gillmore set to work to bring his 
heavy guns into position, not only for an at- 
tack upon Wagner, but upon all the works of 
the enemy, and also to throw shells into 
Charleston. The form of the contest now con- 
sisted in pushing forward the siege works and 
annoying the enemy as much as possible with 
sharpshooters and shells. The enemy acted 
in the same manner. Fort Johnson night and 
day threw shells, which burst above the work- 
men in the trenches. Wagner was kept quiet 
by the ship Ironsides and the monitors, while 
these in turn were attacked by the guns of 
Gregg and Sumter. 

On the 18th of July, about twelve heavy 
guns were in position, besides eight or ten 
mortars, within eight hundred yards of Fort 
Wagner, and Gen. Gillmore determined on 
making another attack. It was commenced at 
noon by Gen. Gillmore’s batteries and the fri- 
gate Ironsides; five monitors, two mortar 
schooners, and three wooden gunboats soon 
ag in. The enemy replied briskly from 

ort Wagner, Battery Bee, beyond Cummings’s 
Point, and the guns on the southwestern face 
of Fort Sumter. Their fire was chiefly direct- 
ed against the vessels, occasionally a shell was 
thrown at the batteries. Soon after four o’clock 
the fire of Fort Wagner ceased. It was known 
that one gun had been dismounted and another 
was supposed to have exploded. Under the 
impression that the works were evacuated, an- 
other attempt to occupy them was determined 
upon. For this purpose two brigades consist- 
ing of the 7th Gonnectiout regiment, the 8d 
New Hampsbire, the 9th Maine, the 76th Penn- 
sylvania, and the 48th New York, under Brig.- 
Gen. Strong, and the 7th New Hampshire, 6th 
Connecticut, 62d Ohio, 100th New York, and 
54th Massachusetts (colored), under Col. Put- 
nam, were ordered forward from behind the 
sand hills. The brigades were formed in line 
on the beach, with the regiments disposed in 
columns, the colored regiment being in advance. 
This movement was observed at Fort Sumter, 
and a fire was opened on the troops but with- 
out effect. At dark the order was given for 
both brigades to advance, Gen. Strong’s lead- 
ing and Ool. Putnam’s within supporting dis- 
tance. The troops went forward at quick time 
and in silence, until the 54th Massachusetts, 
led by Col. Shaw, was within two hundred 
yards of the work, when the men gave a fierce 
yell and rushed up the glacis, closely followed 
by the other regiments of the brigade. 

The enemy, hitherto silent, opened upon 
them furiously with grape, canister, and a con- 
tinuous fusilade of small arms. The negroes, 

oweyer, plunged on, and many of them cross- 
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ed the ditch, although it contained four feet of 
water, gaining the parapet. They were dis- 
lodged, however, in a few minutes with hand 
grenades, and retired, leaving more than one- 
half of their number, including their colonel, 
dead upon the field. The 6th Connecticut regi- 
ment, under Lieut.-Com. Rodman, was next in 
support of the 54th, and they also suffered ter- 
ribly, being compelled to retire after a stub- 
born contest. The 9th Maine, which was next 
in line, was broken up by the passage of the rem- 
nant of the repulsed’ colored regiment through 
its lines, and retired in confusion, excepting 
three companies which stood their ground. 

It now devolved upon the 8d New Hamp- 
shire regiment to push forward, and, led by 
Gen. Strong and Col. Jackson in person, they 
dashed up.against the fort. Three companies 
gained the ditch, and wading through the 
water, found shelter against the. embankment, 
Here was the critical point of the assault, and 
the second brigade, which should have been up 
and ready to support their comrades of the first, 
were unaccountably delayed. Gen. Strong then 
gave the order to fall back and lie down on the 
glacis, which was obeyed, without confusion. 

While waiting here, exposed to the Heavy 
fire, Gen. Strong was wounded. Finding that 
the supports did not come, Gen, Strong gave 
the order for his brigade to retire,.and the men 
left the field in perfect order. 

Soon afterward the other brigades came on, 
and made up for their tardiness by their valor. 
Rushing impetuously up the glacis, undeterred 
by the fury of the enemy, whose fire was not 
intermitted, several of the regiments succeeded 
in crossing the ditch, scaling the parapet, and 
descending into the fort. Here a hand-to-hand 
conflict ensued. The troops fought with des- 
peration, and were able to drive the enemy 
from one side of the work to seek shelter be- 
tween the traverses, while they held possession 
for something more than an hour. This piece 
of gallantry was unfortunately of no advantage. 
The enemy rallied, and, having received reén- 
forcements, made a charge upon them and ex- 
pelled them from their position by the force of 
numbers, One of the regiments engaged in 
this brilliant dash was the 48th New York, 
Col. Barton, and it came out almost decimated. 
The 48th was among the first to enter the fort, 
and was fired upon by a regiment that gained 
the parapet some minutes later, under the sup- 
position that it was the enemy. About mid- 
night the order was given to retire, and the 
troops fell back to the rifle pits outside of their 
ownworks. The loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was fifteen hundred and thirty. 

Gen. Gillmore now made his preparations to 
bombard both Wagner and Sumter, and the 
city of Charleston. 

Meantime a correspondence took place be- 
tween the opposing commanding officers. 

Under date of Headquarters Department of South 


Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, Charleston, 8. C., July 
4th, 1863, Gen. Beauregard says that it is bis duty, in 
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the interests of humanity, to address Gen. Gillmore, 
with a view of effecting some understanding as to the 
future conduct of the war in this quarter. And then, 
after alluding to the expedition set on foot by his pre- 
decessor, Maj.-Gen, Hunter, to the Combahee river, 
which seized and carried away negro slaves off planta- 
tions on its banks, ravaged the plantations, &c., he 
says he does not propose to enter upon a discussion 
touching that species of pillaging, but desires to ac- 
quaint Gen. Gillmore formally that more than one plan- 
tation was illaged, buildings burned, and crops de- 
stroyed—acts which were not rendered necessary by 
wF military cenaagt & j 

* Then he takes up the question of the employment of 
negroes, and quotes Napoleon, to show the “ atrocious 
consequences which ever resulted in the employment 
of a merciless, servile race as soldiers ;” that Napoleon 
refused to employ the serfs in his aoe against 
Russia, because he dreaded the results of a civil or in- 
testine war. He characterizes all who call to their aid 
such material, in the language of the publicists, as 
barbarians, &c. In conclusion, he asks whether the 
acts which resulted in the burning of the villages of 
Darien, Ga., and Bluffton, and the ravages on the 
Combahee, are regarded by Gen. Gillmore as legitimate 
measures of war, which he will feel authorized to resort 
to hereafter. 

Gen. Gillmore addresses Gen. Beauregard from Mor- 
ris Island, under date of July 18th. He states that, while 
he and his Government will scrupulously endeavor to 
conduct the war upon principles established by usage 
pe fhe nations, he shall expect from the com- 
manding general opposed to him full compliance with 
the same rules, in their unrestricted application to all 
the forces under his command, 

Gen. Beauregard, under the date of July 22d, 1863, 
says he is at a loss to perceive the necessity for the re- 
mark that Gen. Gillmore will expect from him “full 
compliance with the same rules established by usages 
of civilized nations, &c., in their unrestricted applica- 
tion to all his forces,” inasmuch as he is wholly una- 
ware that any departure from the same has ever been 
alleged on his part, or by any of his troops, from the 
established laws and usages between civilized peoples ; 
and then he calls for more specific charges. 

In sy to Gen. Beauregard’s despatch of the 22d 
ultimo, Gen. Gillmore, on the 5th of August, after noti- 
cing the remark of Gen. Beauregard that he was at a 
loss to perceive the necessity for his statement that he 

Gen. G.) should expect a full compliance on his (Gen. 

.’8) part with the same rules, &c., in their unrestrict- 
ed application to all the forces under his command 
states that he considered his remarks as pertinent and 
proper at the time. Events, he adds, since transpired, 
show them to have been eminently so. In proof he 
quotes the circumstances of agreement for mutual pa- 
roling and returning to their respective commands 
the wounded prisoners in our hands. ‘“ You declined,” 
Gen. Gillmore goes on to say, ‘‘ to return the wounded 
officers and men belonging to my colored regiments, 
and your subordinate in charge of tht exchange as- 
serted that the question had been left for after consider- 
ation.” He could but regard this transaction as a pal- 
pable breach of faith on Gen. Beauregard’s part, and 
a flagrant violation of Gen. B.’s pledges as an officer. 


The first works erected by Gen. Gillmore af- 
ter taking possession of Morris Island, were the 
construction of parallels, These extended from 
the beach on the right to the marsh on the left. 
The first was distant from Fort Wagner one 
thousand two hundred yards. The second, and 
principal one, was so constructed that its left 
was six hundred and seven yards from Wag- 
ner, and its right seven hundred and fifty 
yards. The third was four hundred and twenty- 
five yards from Wagner. The parallels were 
built in an oblong direction with the length of 
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the island, having the highest points resting on 
the marsh. The rifle pits forming the founda- 
tion of the first parallel were thrown up shortly 
after the troops gained possession of the lower 
part of the island. These pits were thrown up 
in a single night, and used first in the a q 
on Fort Wagner, on July 18th. The interstices 
were subsequently filled, and the first parallel 
constructed. It was two hundred and twenty- 
five yards. The length of the second parallel 
was three hundred and twenty-five yards. 
The siege guns used for the offensive were 
mounted in the rear of this parallel. Its dis- 
tance from Fort Sumter was three thousand 
three hundred and fifty yards. The third 
parallel was one hundred yards in length. 
On the left of the parallels earthworks were 
constructed, containing guns of heavy caliber. 
Their mean distance from Fort Sumter was 
four thousand one hundred yards. Still farther 
to the left, on the marsh, another earthwork 
was constructed facing Fort Sumter. On this 
was mounted a gun called “Swamp Angel.” 
The “‘ Marsh” is a vast growth of cane, border- 
ing on Light House Inlet and Morris Island, 
directly facing James Island, which runs par- 
allel with Morris Island. It is about a mile wide, 
and borders the island nearly its whole length. 
At low tide it is dry, but at high water there is 
about four feet of water over its whole extent, 
Scows were procured and loaded with bags of 
sand, and at every tide floated into the marsh, 
and piled on the selected spot. They sank 
down in their watery bed and rapidly disap- 
peared, but the process was still continued with 
each renewing tide, until an immense bank, 
towering six feet above the tops of the canes, 
was visible. Strong traverses were erected, 
and after due time given for it to settle, the 
gun'was placed on one of the scows, and floated 
through the canes at high tide to the site of the 
battery, where it was moored and soon mount- 
ed, the work having all been done at night, it 
being in full view of Fort Johnson and James 
Island batteries, 

On the night of August 18th, the Federal 
works were advanced within four hundred and 
twenty yards of Wagner, without any suspi- 
cion of the enemy. Soon after daylight, a fire 
was opened from Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter. 
which continued for two hours, and answe 
with great vigor from the Federal batteries. 
On the 15th all the forts of the enemy from 
Johnson Island, on the left, to Fort Wagner, on 
the right, opened fire, and continued it at in- 
tervals of fifteen minutes. For the first time 
fire was opened upon Fort Sumter by the Fed- 
eral batteries. 200-pounder Parrott was 
brought to bear on the fort, for the purpose of 
testing the powder to be used in these guns. 
Seven shots were fired, a distance of two and 
five-eighth miles, the first three fell short, but 
of the remaining four, two went directly 
through the gorge wall, a short distance above 
the sally port, and two struck the parapet, and 
sent an immense amount of brick and mortar 


—————— oT Oe 
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into the ditch and into the fort. The solid shot, 
‘which went through, made holes from four to 
five feet in diameter. 
_ On the morning of August 17th, Gen. Gill- 
more, having completed his batteries, which 
jumbered about sixty pieces, and obtained the 
ge, his guns opened fire upon Fort Sumter. 
The fleet consisting of the frigate Ironsides and 
the Monitors, aided by some wooden gunboats, 
made an attack, at the same time, upon Forts 
Gregg and Wagner. ‘The latter was completely 
silenced, and the former nearly so. The Moni- 
tors Passai¢ and Patapsco then moved nearer 
to Fort Sumter’, and opened fire on it. In the 
afternoon the fleet retired, except so much as 
was required to prevent remounting the guns 
in Fort Wagner. The fire from the batteries 


upon Fort Sumter continued through the day 


- and night. 
_ The bombardment of Fort Sumter had now 
been regularly commenced by Gen. Gillmore. 
The following is the daily report by the enemy 
of its effect: 

_ CHARLESTON, Thursday, August 20th. 


The firing of the Parrott guns upon Fort Sumter to- 
day was exceedingly heavy, but not so accurate as here- 
hors. About noon the flag was shot away, but soon 

laced. No casualties are reported, Col. Alfred 
Rhett is commanding, and the. garrison is stout- 


rted. 

The battery of Parrott guns is distant from Sumter 
two five-eighth miles. The missiles used are 200-pound 
bolts, eight inches in diameter, two feet long, with flat 
heads of chilled iron. Shells of the same dimensions 
are also used. 

Up to Wednesday night, the third day of the attack, 
1,972 of these missiles struck Sumter, and including 
to-day 2,500 have struck. The damage is of course 
considerable, and for the last two days all the guns on 
the south face of the fort have been disabled. 

Yesterday, about four o’clock, the iron-clads formed 
in line of battle to renew the attack on Sumter, but the 
fort opened at long range from the east face, and they 
retired without attacking. To-day the Ironsides and 
two Monitors kept up a fire on Wagner at intervals, 
and the Yankee sappers have begun to make ap- 
proaches on that battery from the nearest work. A 
shot from Wagner disabled one of the Parrott guns, 
and the James Island batteries, under Lieut. Col. 
Yates, exploded two of the enemy’s ammunition chests, 


CHARLESTON, Friday, August 21st. 


The fire of the enemy’s land batteries has been 
heavier than ever to-day. A new battery of Parrott 
Soe opened on Sumter this gibi: and the fires 

ave been concentrated upon the east battery and its 
=. The south wall of the fort is now a pile of rub- 

ish. On the north the wall is also crumbling into 
a heap of ruins. The flag has been shot away twice 
to-day, and six times during the attack. The flag- 
staff is shot off, and the flag flies from the ruins of the 
south wall. 

Just before sunset Sumter fired several shots at the 
Tronsides, which was engaging Battery Wagner. 

A Monitor this morning fired at Sumter while mak- 
ing a reconnoissance, but was not replied to. There is 
no report of casualties, 

The sappers are making a regular approach on Bat- 
tery Wagner. : 

CHARLESTON, Saturday, August 22d. 

From 5 o’clock a.m. until 7 o’clock p.m. yesterday, 
the enemy’s fire on Fort Sumter was very heavy. Nine 
hundred and twenty-three shots were fired, and seven 
hundred and four struck the fort, either outside or in- 
side, The eastern face of the fort was badly battered. 
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Some guns on the east end and the northeast face 
were disabled. The flag was shot down four times, 
Five privates and two negroes were wounded. 

The enemy’s fire on Wagner caused five casualties, 
including Capt. Robert Pringle, killed. 

At 11 o’clock last night a communication from the 
enemy, unsigned, was sent to Gen. Beauregard, de- 
manding the surrender of Sumter and the Morris Isl- 
and batteries, with a notification that the city would 
be shelled in four hours if the demand was not com- 
plied with. Gen. Beauregard was on a reconnoissance, 
and Gen. Jordan returned it for the signature of the 
writer. 4 

About two o’clock this morning the enemy began 
throwing shells into the city from a battery on the 
marsh between Morris and James Islands, and distant 
five miles from the city. Twelve 8-inch Parrott shells 
fell in the city, but caused no casualties. The transac- 
tion is regarded as an outrage on civilized warfare. 
The shelling had a good effect in hastening the exodus 
of non-combatants. ) 

At daylight this morning the enemy openéd fire 
vigorously on Sumter. The Ironsides has since open- 
ed. Sumteris replying. Wagner is firing briskly on 
the enemy’s advanced works, 450 yards from our 
battery. 

* CHARLESTON, August 22d. 

The fire of the enemy’s land batteries has been kept 
up on Fort Sumter, and more guns disabled. There was 
ay one casualty. ; 

here was also a heavy fire on Battery Wagner from 
the fleet and land, also on Battery Gregg. The casual- 
ties at Wagner were one officer and four privates, 

Gen. Gillmore’s demand for the surrender of Fort 
Sumter and Morris Island, with a threat to shell Charles- 
ton in four hours from the delivery of the paper at 
Wagner, was signed and returned at seven o’clock this 


spas 

Gen. rep BP in his reply, charges inhumanity 
and violation of the laws of war, and affirms that if the 
offence be repeated he will employ stringent measures 
of retaliation, 

Up to this time the threat to shell the city has not 
been executed. 

_ CHaruzston, Sunday, Awgust 28d. 

To-day the land batteries opened from south to 
north, and the Monitors from east to west, comin 
closeup. The fire was very damaging. The east wa 
was cracked and breached, and the shot swept through 
the fort. A shell burst, wounding Lieut. Boylston, Col. 
Rhett, and three other officers. 

The fort is now in ruins. Col. Rhett is ordered to 
hold this outpost even as a forlorn hope, until relieved 
or taken. Col. Gaillard was killed. 

Gen. Gillmore sent a communication at 11 o'clock, 
giving notice that at 11 o’clock to-morrow he would 
open fire on Charleston. 


CHARLESTON, Monday, August 24th. 
The enemy’s fire on Sumter slackened to-day. The 
fleet has not participated. At 12 o’clock last-night 
the enemy’s guns opened fire on the city, firing fifteen 
8-inch Parrott shells. No casualties resulted. Non-com- 
batants are leaving the city in continuous streams. 


On the 24th of August, Gen. Gillmore sent 
the following despatches to Washington: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE South, 
Morris Isuanp, 8. C., August 24th, 1863. 
To Maj.-Gen. H. W. Halleck, General-in- Chief: 

Sir: I have the honor to report the practical demo- 
lition of Fort Sumter as the result of our seven days’ 
bombardment of the work, including two days of which 
a powerful northeasterly storm most seriously dimin- 
ished the accuracy of our fire. , 

Fort Sumter is to-day a shapeless and harmless mass 
of ruins. My chief of artillery, Col. J. W. Turner, 
reports its destruction so far complete, that it is no 
longer of any “avail in the defence of Charleston.” 
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He also says that “ by a@ longer fire it could be made 
more completely a ruin and a mass of broken masonry, 
but could scarcely be made more powerless for the de- 
fence of the harbor.” 

’ My breaching batteries were located at distances 
ranging between 3,320 and 4,240 yards from the works, 
and now remain as efficient as ever. I deem it unne- 
cessary, at present, to continue the fire upon the ruins 
of Fort Sumter. 

- [have also, under a heavy fire from James Island, 
established batteries on my left, within effective range 
of the heart of Charleston city, and have opened with 
them, after giving Gen. Beauregard due notice of my 
‘intention to do so. . 

My notification to Gen. Beauregard, his reply there- 
to, with the threat of’ retaliation, and my rejoinder, 
have been transmitted to the army headquarters. _ 

The projectiles from my batteries entered the city, 
and Gen. Beauregard himself designates them as the 
“ most destructive missiles ever used in war.” 

The report of my chief of artillery, and an accurate 
sketclr of the ruins of Fort Sumter, taken at 12 m. yes- 
terday, six hours before we ceased firing, are herewith 
transmitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Q. A. GILLMORE, 
Brigadier-General Commanding, 
Orrice or Cuter oF ARTILLERY, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Souru, Morris Isuanp,8. C., 
August 23d, 1863. 
Brig.-Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, Commanding Department 
of the South, Morris Island, S. C.: 

Genera: I have the honor to report the effect that 
our breaching batteries have had upon Fort Sumter 
and the condition of that work to-night, at the close o 
the seven days’ bombardment. 

The gorge wall of the fort is almost a complete mass 
of ruins. For the distance of several casemates about 
midway of this face the ramparts are removed nearly 
and in places quite to the arches, and but for the sand 
bags, with which the casemates were filled, and which 
have served to sustain the broken arches and masses 
of masonry, it would have long since been entirely cut 
away, and with it the arches to the floor of the second 
tier ofcasemates. The debris on this-point now forms 
a ramp reaching as high as the floor of the casemates. 


The correspondence mentioned in the pre- 
ceding despatch commenced on the 21st. On 
that day Gen. Gillmore addressed the following 
note to Gen. Beauregard : 

Heapqvarrers DEPARTMENT OF THE Sours, 

h 6 g ah no puta C., August 21st, 1863. 
0 Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Commanding Confederate 

Forces, iy Prezing 8. 0. Piss. 
_ Genera: [have the honor to demand of you the 
immediate evacuation of Morris Island and Fort Sum- 
ter by the Confederate forces. The present condition 
of Fort Sumter, and the rapid and progressive destruc- 
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letely carried away, a small portion only being left in 
The angle made with the gorge wall, and the ramparts 
of these faces are also a total ruin. Quite one half of 
our projectiles seem to have struck the parade and 
parapet of these two faces, and judging from the effect. 
they have had upon the gorge wall within our obser- 
vation, the destruction of masonry on these two sides 
must be ve great, and I am of opinion that no 
every arch in these fronts must be broken in. Bt 
one gun remains in position on these two fronts. This 
is in the angle of the gorge, and I think unserviceable, 

The ruin extends around, taking in the northeast- 
erly face as far as can be seen. A portion of this face 


The erape! wall of the two northeasterly faces is com- 


adjoining the angle it makes with the southeasterly 


face is concealed, but from the great number of mis- 


siles which have struck in this angle anes poe 
amaged, ~ 


two days, it cannot be otherwise than greatly 
and I do not think any guns can be left on this face in 
a serviceable condition. ‘ 

The ramparts on this angle, as well as in the south- 


easterly face, must be ploughed up and greatly shat- 


tered; the parapet on this latter face being torn off in 
many places, as we can see, and I hardly think the 
platforms of the three remaining guns on this face 
could have escaped. 

With the assistance of a powerful glass, I cannot 
determine that more than one of these guns can be 
used. The carriages of the others are evidently more 
or less shattered, and such is the ruin of the parapet 
and parade in the immediate vicinity of this gun 
that it probably could not be served for any length of 
time. 

In fine, the destruction of the fort is so far complete 
that it is to-day of no avail in the defence of the harbor 
of Charleston; by a longer fire it can be made more 
ph a ruin and a mass of broken masonry, but 
oon scarcely be more powerless for the defence of the 

arbor. ° . 

I therefore respectfully submit my opinion that a 
continuance of our fire is no longer necessary, as giv- 
ing us no ends adequate for the consumption of our 
resources. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN W. TURNER, 
Colonel and Chief of Artillery, 


ry 
at 


tion which it is undergoing from my batteries, seem to 
render its complete demolition within a few hours a 
ae of certainty. All my heaviest guns have not yet 
opened, 

Should you refuse compliance with this demand, 
or should I receive no reply thereto within four hours 
after it is delivered into the hands of your subordinate 
at Fort Wagner for transmission, I shall open fire on 
the city of Charleston from batteries already estab- 
pie within easy and effective range of the heart of 

e city. 

I ext General, ve 


respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Q. A. GIL 


ORE, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. © 
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To this note Gen. Beauregard replied as fol- 
lows : 


HEApQuARTERS DEPARTMENT OF SouTH CAROLINA, t 
GEORGIA, AND F'Loripa, CuarwesTon, 8. C., 
August 22d, 1863, 
- Sir: Last night, at fifteen minutes before eleven 
o'clock, during my absence on a reconnoissance of my 
fortifications, a communication was received at these 
headquarters, dated “‘ Headquarters Department of the 
South, Morris Island, 8.C., August 21st, 1863,” demand- 
ing “ the immediate evacuation of Morris Island and 
Fort Sumter by the Confederate forces,” on the alleged 
grounds ‘‘that the present condition of Fort Sumter, 
and the rapid and progressive destruction which it is 
meeergoing from my batteries, seem to render its com- 
eee emolition within afew hours a matter of cer- 
ty;” and that if this demand were “ not complied 
with or no reply thereto received within four hours 
r it is delivered into the hands of your (my) sub- 
ordinate commander at Fort Wagner for transmission,” 
a fire would be opened “on the city of Charleston 
from batteries already established within easy and ef- 
fective range of the heart of the city,” This commu- 
nication to my address was without signature, and 
was of course returned. 

About half past one o’clock one of your batteries did 
actually open fire, and threw a number of heavy shells 
into the city, the inhabitants of which, of course, were 
asleep and unwarned. 

About nine o’clock this morning the communication 
alluded to above was returned to these headquarters, 

ing your recognized official signature, and it can 
now be noticed as your deliberate official act. 

Among nations, not barbarous, the usages of war 
meee that when a city is about to be attacked 

~ag notice shall be given by the attacking com- 
mander, in order that non-combatants may have an 
ee eanity for withdrawing beyond its limits. Gen- 
erally the time allowed is from one to three days ; that 
is, time for the withdrawal in good faith of at least the 
women and children. You, sir, give only four hours, 
knowing that your notice, under existing circum- 
stances, could not reach me in less than two hours 
and that not less than the same time would be require 
for an answer to be conveyed from this city to Battery 
Wagner. With this knowledge, you threaten to open 
fire on the city, not to oblige its surrender, but to 
' force me to evacuate these works, which you, assisted 
by a great naval force, have been attacking in vain for 
more than forty days. 

Batteries NUREEEE and Greeg and Fort Sumter are 
nearly due north from your batteries on Morris Isl- 
and, and in distance therefrom varying from half a 
mile to two and a quarter miles. The city, on the 
other hand, is to the northwest, and quite five miles 
distant from the battery opened against it this morning. 

It would appear, sir, that, despairing of reducin 
these works, you now resort to the novel measure o 
' turning your guns against the old men, the women, 
_ and children, and the hospitals of a sleeping city, an 
act of inexcusable barbarity from your own confessed 
point of sight, inasmuch as you allege that the com- 
plete demolition of Fort Sumter within a few hours by 
your guns seems to you “ a matter of certainty.” 

Your omission to attach your signature to such a 
grave paper must show the recklessness of the course 
upon which you have adventured; while the facts that 
4 knowingly fixed a limit for receiving an answer 

your demand, which made it almost beyond the 
ener of receiving any reply within that time, and 
at you actually did open fire and throw a number of 
the most destructive missiles ever used in war into the 
midst of a city taken unawares, and filled with sleep- 
ing women and children, will give you a ‘bad emi- 
nence” in history, even in the history of this war. 

Iam only surprised, sir, at the limits you have set 
to your demands. If, in order to ‘attain the abandon- 
ment of Morris Island and Fort Sumter, you feel au- 
thorized to fire on this city, why did you not also in- 
clude the works on Sullivan’s and James’s Island— 
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nay, even the city of Charleston in the same de- 
mand ? 
Since you have felt warranted in inaugurating this 


-method of reducing batteries in your immediate 


front, which were found otherwise impregnable, and 
a mode of warfare which I confidently declare to be 
atrocious and unworthy of any soldier, I now sol- 
emnly warn you that if you fire again on the city 
from your Morris Island batteries without giving 
a somewhat more-reasonable time to remove non-com- 
batants, I shall feel impelled to employ such stringent 
means of retaliation as may be available during the 
continuance of this attack. 

Finally, I reply, that neither the works on Morris 
Island nor Fort Sumter will be evacuated on the de- 
mand you have been pleased to make. Already, how- 
ever, I am taking measures to remove all non-com- 
batants, who are now fully aware of and alive to what 
they may expect at your hands. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, Gen. Com’g. 


To this letter Gen. Gillmore made the follow- 
ing response : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SouTH, HEADQUARTERS 
THE Frie.p, Morris Isuanp, 8. C., ~ 
f . August 22d, 9 Pp. M. 
G. T. Beauregard, Commanding Confederate State 
Forces, Charleston, S.C. : 

Sir: Ihave, the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of this date, complaining that 
one of my batteries has opened upon the city of Charles- 
ton, and thrown a number of heavy rifle shells into that 
city, the inhabitants of which, of course, were asleep 
and unwarned. 

My letter to you demanding the surrender of Fort 
Sumter and Morris Island, and threatening, in default 
thereof, to open fire upon Charleston, was delivered 
near Fort Wagner at11.15 o’clock p. 1. on the 21st in- 
stant, and should have arrived at your headquarters in 
time to hay permitted your answer to reach me with- 
in the limit assigned, namely, four hours. 

The fact that you were absent from your headquar- 
ters at the time of its arrival may be regarded as an 
unfortunate circumstance for the city of Charleston, but 
it is one for which I clearly am not responsible. , This 
letter bore date at my headquarters, and was officially 
delivered by an officer of my staff. The inadvertent 
omission of my eipentare doubtless affords ground for 
special pleading, but it is not the argument of a com- 
mander solicitous only for the safety of sleeping wo- 
men and children and unarmed men. 

Your threats of retaliation for acts of mine, which 
you do not allege to be in violation of civilized warfare, 
except as regards the length of time allowed as notice 
of my intentions, are passed by without comment. I 
will, however, call your attention to the well establish- 
ed principle, that the commander of a place attacked, 
but not invested, having its avenues of escape open 
and practicable, has no right to expect any notice of 
an intended bombardment other than that which is 

iven by the threatening attitude of his adversary. 

ven had this letter not been written, the city of 
Charleston has had, according to your own computa- 
tion, forty days’ notice of her danger. During that 
time my attack upon her defences has steadily pro- 
gressed. The ultimate object of that attack has at no 
time been doubtful. 

If, under the circumstances, the life of a single non- 
combatant is exposed to peril by the bombardment of 
the city, the responsibility rests with those who have 
first failed to apprize the non-combatants, or secure the 
safety of the city, after having held control of all its 
approaches for a period of nearly two years and a half, 
in the presence of a threatening force, and who after- 
ward refused to accept the terms upon which the bom- 
bardment might have been postponed. From various 
sources, official and otherwise, I am led to believe that 
most of the women and children of Charleston were 
long since removed from the city. But, upon youras- 
surance that the city is still full of them, I shall sus- 
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pend the bombardment until 11 o’clock Pp. mu. to-mor- 
row, thus giving you two days from the time you ac- 
knowledged to have received my communication of the 
ay ty tes tfull bie obedient servant, 
regard Q. A. GILLMORE, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 

The effect of the shells first fired at Charles- 
ton is thus described by a citizen: “ Between 
one and two o’clock, Saturday morning, the 
enemy commenced firing on the city, arousing 
the people from their slumbers. Twelve 8-inch 
shells féll into the city, thirteen in all having 
been fired. Fortunately no person was injur- 
ed. Several shells flew in the direction of St. 
Michael's steeple, and fell either in the vacant 
lots in the burnt district on King street, or 
more generally struck in Queen and Rutledge, 
where an 8-inch shell tore up the plank-road, 
and dug a large hole in the ground. Another 
shot entered the warehouse of G. W. Williams 
and Oo., at the corner of Hayne and Church 
streets, entered the roof, and exploded in the 
upper story, making a large opening in the 
brick wall of the Medical Purveyor’s store- 
house next door, and scattering things in great 
confusion. Some loose straw or packing was 
set on fire by the explosion, which caused the 
alarm bell to ring, and brought out the firemen. 
It was extinguished with little effort before it 
had made any progress. Four shells fell in this 
locality. One large piece was picked up and 
exhibited at the guard-house, where it was the 
subject of much curiosity. There was a good 
deal of excitement and some surprise”expressed 
at the enemy being able to reach the city from 
his present position. The battery is located in 
the marsh between Morris and Black Islands, 
distant fully five miles from Charleston.” 

On Wednesday, August 26th, Gen. Gillmore, 
having completed a fourth parallel and sap, 
which extended very close to Fort Wagner, 
determined to possess a ridge of sand which: in- 
terposed, and was necessary to the success of 
his operations. It was constantly occupied by 
a strong body of the enemy’s pickets, and at 
night by a force protected by rifle pits. A bom- 
bardment of the position was made just before 
dark, after which it was carried by the 24th 
Massachusetts. One company of North Caro- 
lina troops was a. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember, Morris Island was evacuated by the 
enemy, which is thus reported by Gen. Gill- 
more: ~ 


DEPARTMENT oF THE Soutn, HeADQuARTERs IN 
THE Freip, September ith, 18638. 

Maj.-Gen. I. W. Halleck, General-in- Chief : 

eNERAL: I have the honor to report that Fort 
Wagner and Battery Gregg are ours. Last night our 
sappers mined the counter-scarp of Fort Wagner on its 
sea point, unmasking all its guns, and an order was is- 
sued to carry the place by assault at 9 o’clock this 
morning, that being the hour of low tide. 

About 10 o’clock last night the enemy commenced 
evacuating the island, and all but seventy-five of them 
— their escape from Cummings’s Point in small 

ats. 

Captured 05 SD show that Fort Wagner was 
commanded by Col. Keitt, of South Carolina, and gar- 
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risoned by 1,400 effective men, and Battery Gregg by 
between 100 and 200 men. 
ort Wagner is a work of the most formidable kind. 

Its bomb-proof shelter, capable of vontaining 1,800 
men, remains intact after the most terrific bombard- 
ment to which any work was ever subjected. 

We have captured nineteen pieces of artillery and a 
a's supply of excellent ammunition. - 

he city and harbor of Charleston are now 

pletely covered by my 

I have the honor to 
your obedient servant, 

Brigadier-General Commanding, 

On the night of the 7th, an assault was made 
by an expedition on Fort Sumter. The flotilla 
consisted of between twenty-five and thirty 
boats, manned by over one hundred sailors, 
under Lieutenant Commandant Willi and 
a hundred marines, under Capt. McCawley. 
The entire force was commanded by 
mander Stephens, of the Patapsco. The boats 
were towed within a short distance of the fort, 
when they advanced. Three boats, under Com- 
mander Williams, Lieut. Remey, and Ensign 
Porter, landed, and the parties attempted to run 
up the ruins to the parapet, when they were 
fired upon by musketry, and hand grenades were 
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thrown down upon them. The slope was so — 


sharp that they were unable to reach the parapet. 
The signal was given from the fort, and in an 
instant all of the batteries of the énemy opened 


on the fort and shelled it terribly. Three boats — 


were smashed, and all who landed were either 


killed or captured. Lieut. Bradford, of the — 


marines, was mortally wounded and captured. 


4 


Among others captured were Commander Wil- — 


liams, Lieut. Remey, Lieut. Preston, Lieut. 
Bower, Lieut, Bunce, Dr. Wheeler, and Ensign 
Porter. Forty or fifty sailors and marines were 
killed and wounded. The entire list of casual- 


ties was about eighty. The remainder of the 


command retired safe. 

The captured forts on Morris Island were en- 
larged and new batteries erected by Gen. Gill- 
more, which effectually commanded Fort Sum- 
ter, and could aid any naval attack on Charles- 
ton. But little further progress, however, was 
made in the siege during the remainder of the 
year. The forts of the enemy were occasion- 
ally bombarded severely, and the shelling of 
Charleston at intervals, during day and night, 
was continued. The portion of the city within 
the reach of the shells was greatly injured, and 
entirely abandoned by its inhabitants, An at- 
tempt was made by the enemy to blow up the 
frigate Ironsides, with a torpedo, on the night 
of October 5th. It failed of success, and did no 
serious-damage to the vessels, 

Some further operations took place in the 
Department of the Gulf during the year.. Af- 
ter the capture of Vicksburg, Gen. Banks was 
reénforced by Gen. Grant, and an expedition 
was fitted out under Gen. Franklin to ocew 
the mouth of the Sabine river, in Texas, 
consisted of a force of four thousand men, and 
the naval steamers Clifton, Sachem, Arizona, 
and Granite City. The squadron was under the 
command of Lieut. Crocker. The defences at 
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the pass were supposed to consist of two 82- 
pounders, en barbette, and a battery of field 

ieces, and two boats used on the bay, which 
had been converted into rams. .The plan was 
that the squadron should make the attack alone, 
assisted by about one hundred and eighty 
sharpshooters divided among the four vessels, 
and, having driven the enemy from his defences 
and destroyed or driven off the rams, the 
transports were then to advance and land their 
troops. 

Sabine Pass is the name of the outlet from 
Sabine Lake into the Gulf of Mexico. Sabine 
Lake is an expansion of the Sabine river about 

ye miles from its entrance into the Gulf of 
Mexico, at the southwest extremity of Louisi- 
ana. Its length is 18 miles and its breadth 9 
miles. Sabine river rises in Hunt county, Texas, 


and flows in a direction east of southeast until 


it strikes the eastern boundary of the State. 
From this point it pursues a southerly course, 
forming the boundary between Texas and Lou- 
isiana. It is very shallow at its mouth. The 
whole length of the river is estimated at 500 
miles. ; 

Early on the morning of Sept. 8th, the Olif- 
ton stood in the bay and opened on the fort, to 
which no reply was made. At 9 A. m. the Sa- 
chem, Arizona, and Granite City, followed by 
the transports, stood over the bar, and, with 
much difficulty, owing to the low water, reach- 
ed an anchorage about two miles from the fort 
at11a.m. About the middle of the afternoon 
the Sachem, followed by the Arizona, advanced 
‘up the eastern channel to draw the fire of the 
forts while the Clifton advanced up the western 
channel. The Granite City remained to cover 
the landing of a division of troops under Gen, 
Weitzel. No reply was made to the fire of the 
gunboats until they were abreast of the for's, 
when eight guns opened fire uponthem. Three 
of these were rifled. Almost at the same mo- 
ment the Olifton and Sachem were struck in 
their boilers and both vessels enveloped in 
steam. The Arizona, not having room to pass 
the Sachem, then backed down the channel 
until she grounded by the stern, when the ebb- 
tide caught her bows and swung her across the 
channel. White flags were raised on the Olif- 
ton and Sachem, and within twenty minutes 
they were taken in tow by the enemy. The 
naval force of the expedition being thus disa- 
bled, the transports moved out of the bay. 
The Arizona was got afloat during the night 
and followed. The expedition then returned 
to Brashear City. The officers and crews of 
the Clifton and Sachem and about ninety sharp- 
shooters who were on board were captured, 
and the loss in killed and wounded was about 
thirty. After remaining at Brashear City some 
time, the military force moved to Franklin and 
Vermillionville. 

On the 27th of October an expedition under 
Gen. Banks put to sea from New Orleans. It 
consisted of about twenty vessels accompanied 
by the gunboats Owasco, Virginia, and Monon- 
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gahela, and was destined to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande river, which is the boundary line 
between Texas and Mexico. During the first 
three days out the weather was pleasant. On 
the fourth a “‘norther” prevailed, and one light 
draft steamer and two schooners were lost, but 
no lives. On the 31st the expedition anchored 
off the mouth of the river and on the next 
day a force was landed on Brazos Island. By 
the 4th the troops were all landed, and on the 
next day, Gen. Banks, preceded by a small body 
of infantry and artillery, entered Brownsville 
on the Rio Grande river. A small body of 
the enemy under Gen. Bee attempted to de- 
stroy the public property, and retired on the 
approach of the Federal force. Subsequently 
Corpus Christi and the coast of Texas to within 
one hundred miles of Galveston were occupied. 
Gen. Banks successfully prosecuted the cam- 
paign thus begun in Texas, the extent and 
results of which more properly belong to the 
records of 1864. 

In Missouri and the Department of the Fron- 
tier, those portions of the Confederate army 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department, which 
was under command of Gens. Hindman, Ster- 
ling Price, and Marmaduke, maintained a rest- 
less activity. 2 

Early in January, 1863, a force of five or six 
thousand men, under Gen. Marmaduke’s com- 
mand, comprising a portion of thé troops which 
had been so signally defeated at Crawford’s 
Prairie (see ANNuAL OycLtopapra, 1862, p. 60) 
a month before, proceeded down the Arkansas 
river to Spadry’s Bluff, near Clarksville, Ark., 
and thence marched rapidiy north toward 
Springfield, Mo., with the intention of seizing 
and destroying the large amount of Federal 
commissary and quartermaster stores accumu- 
lated there for the supply of the Army of the 
Frontier. The design of Gen. Marmaduke in 
proceeding so far eastward before making a 
movement northward into Missouri was to avoid 
all chance of collision or interference with his 
plans by Gens. Blunt and Herron. He hoped 
to reach Springfield and accomplish his purpose 
before they could obtain intelligence of his ap- 
proach, and this once accomplished, those Fed- 
eral generals and their army, deprived of all 
supplies, would, almost of necessity, be com- 
pelled either to surrender to Gen. Hindman or 
fly from North-western Arkansas, The scheme 
was well planned and circumstances indicated 
that it would be successful. Springfield had 
some defensive works, but they were not com- 
pleted, and the Federal troops which were 
necessary to its adequate defence, were scat- 
tered widely over the entire region of South- 
western Missouri, two or three companies in a 
place. When, on the afternoon of the 7th of 
January, it was ascertained that the Confeder- 
ate force had burned Lawrence Mills, and were 
then marching on Ozark, and would certainly 
appear before Springfield the next day, Brig.- 
Gens. Brown and Holland, who were in com- 
mand there, the one of the Missouri State 
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militia and the other of the enrolled Missouri 
militia, exerted themselves to the utmost ‘to 
call together a force adequate to the defence 
of the town, but their most strenuous efforts 
only sufficed to bring together about 1,100 
men, of whom 400 were either convalescents 


in the hospitals or those who had just been 


discharged from those institutions, and the re- 
mainder were in about equal numbers Missouri 
State militia and enrolled Missouri militia, al- 
most wholly raw troops. The commissary and 
uartermaster’s stores were sent north toward 
livar, only enough being reserved to main- 
tain the siege, which were placed in one of 
the forts. The Confederate force (or rather 
about one-half of it, not far from three thou- 
sand men) appeared before the city about one 
p. M. on the 8th, and commenced firing with 
solid shot at once, without giving any notice 
for the removal of non-combatants. The fight- 
ing which followed was irregular, and occa- 
sionally the Confederates gained some advan- 
tages; but the courage of the new Federal 
troops seemed to increase under fire, and late 
in the afternoon they commenced driving the 
enemy from one position after another, till at 
night the battle ended, having continued five 
hours, when the Confederates retreated, carry- 
ing with them a part of their wounded. The 
Federal loss was 14 killed, 145 wounded and 5 
missing. The Confederates lost 41 killed, and 
over 160 wounded, of whom 80 were left in 
the town as prisoners. The next day the gar- 
rison of the town were ready to renew the 
battle, but found that the Confederates had es- 
caped, and they were too feeble to make a vig- 
orous pursuit. 

Before proceeding from Ozark to Springfield, 
Gen. Marmaduke had detached Gen. Porter 
with nearly 3,000 men to follow the road south 
of the Ozark mountains to Hartsville, and hav- 
ing made what captures he could there, to rejoin 
the main force again at or near Marshfield, 
having in view, probably, the extension of his 
expedition either to Lebanon or Bolivar. On 
the 9th, Gen. Porter occupied Hartsville, but 
evacuated it that night, and moved toward 
Marshfield. Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, in com- 
mand of that Federal military district, sent 
from Houston on the 9th of January Col. Mer- 
rill, with 850 men, to Springfield to reénforce 
the Federal garrison there. They reached 
Hartsville on Saturday, the 10th, and learned 
that Gen. Porter had been there the day pre- 
vious. Leaving Hartsville at 8 p. m. they 
marched to Wood’s Forks, on the road toward 
ee by nightfall, and encamped in line 
of battle. The next morning (Jan. 11th), at 
daybreak, they encountered Gen. Marmaduke’s 
forces mharching from Springfield, and though 
the Federal position was an unfavorable one, 
Col. Merrill fought till 9 o’clock a. m., when the 
Confederates withdrew in a southerly direction. 
Sending out a pursuing force of cavalry, and 
himself returning toward Hartsville, Col. Mer- 
rill soon found that the. Confederates were also 
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marching toward Hartsville, and, as it after- 
ward appeared, had formed a ‘junction with 
Gen. Porter’s command. Ool. Merrill immedi- 
ately ordered-a forced march, and arrived in © 
Hartsville in time to take a strong position, 
and awaited their attack. Firing commence 
on both sides at a little after 11 a. m., and the 
battle raged till half-past 4 Pp. m., the Confed- 
erates charging repeatedly upon the Federal 
position, but being met at short musket range 
by so terrible a fire that they were compelled 
to fall back each time. At length, 
themselves unable to make any impression © 
the Federal garrison, the Confederates retreat- 
ed, going at first toward Houston, but early 
the next morning they turned their faces south- 
ward, and moved rapidly toward the Arkansas 
line, near the north fork of White river. Their 
losses had been very heavy; Brig.-Gen. Emmet 
McDonald, and acting Brig.-Gen. Porter, two 
colonels, a major, a captain, and two lieuten- 
ants being among the killed, and several other 
officers severely wounded. Their entire loss 
was over 300 killed and wounded, and 29 pris- 
oners. The Federal loss was 7 killed, 64 wound- 
ed, and 7 missing. 

A portion of Gen. Marmaduke’s force made 
their way to Van Buren Creek, and 800 of 
them were taken prisoners, on the Julia Roan, 
on the 28th of January. The greater part, 
however, descended the White river, and, with 
Marmaduke himself, camped at Batesville, Ark., 
from which town they were driven, after a 
sharp fight, by the Federal Ool. Waring, on the 
4th of February, a considerable number of the 
Confederates being killed and wounded, and a 
colonel and a number of privates being cap- 
tured. 

Gen. Marmaduke now repaired to the head- 
quarters of the Confederate army corps in 
Arkansas, at Little Rock, and the next two 
months were spent by the generals of that 
corps mainly in enlarging and disciplining 
their force. The guerilla bands in Arkansas 
and Missouri made frequent dashes into the 
towns, and occasionally stopped steamers on 
the Missouri river, and plundered, captured, 
and murdered Federal citizens and soldiers, as 
in the case of the Sam Gaty, on the 28th of 
March, but these were only the acts of the ir- 
regular and bushwhacking troops in Missouri, — 
and they generally met with swift retribution 
from the militia scouts and cavalry parties who 
patrolled all sections of that State. There was 
no considerable movement of Confederate 
troops till the latter part of April. 

On the 17th of April, the Confederate gen- 
eral, Cabell, left Ozark, Arkansas, with two 


“thousand men, two pieces of artillery, and 


three days’ rations, to attack Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, which had been so many times a battle 
ground, and was then garrisoned by two regi- 
ments of Federal troops (the 1st Arkansas in- 
fantry and the 1st Arkansas cavalry), under the 
command of Ool. M. La Rue Harrison. The 
attack was made on the 18th about sunrise, and 
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after nearly six hours’ severe fighting ‘the Con- 
federates were thoroughly defeated and in full 
retreat for Ozark. Gen. Marmaduke and his 
superior officer, Maj.-Gen. Sterling Price, hay- 
ing at-last collected a sufficiency of troops, 
mostly Texans, and a large portion of them 
cavalry, to render an expedition into Missouri 
probably successful, sought and obtained per- 
mission to attempt the capture and destruction 
of Cape*Girardeau, at that time the depot of 
supplies for a portion of Gen. Grant’s army. 
. e Confederate force, which consisted of 
Price’s (1st) army corps of the trans-Mississippi 
Department, numbering somewhat more than 
m thousand men, under the command of Gen. 
maduke, left Little Rock, Arkansas, about 
the middle of April, and on the 20th had cross- 
ed the State line, and following the course of 
a4 St. Francis river, reached Fredericktown, 
0., about the 22d. From this point they 
marched upon Cape Girardeau, and came be- 
fore the town on the 25th. The garrison there 
was under the command of Gen. John McNeil, 
and consisted of one thousand seven hundred 
men, mostly militia. Gen. McNeil had reach- 
ed Cape Girardeau on the night of the 23d, and 
had taken immediate measures for the removal 
of the Government stores into Illinois, and had 
sent to St. Louis for reénforcements. Confi- 
dent of success, the Confederates, though re- 
pulsed in their first attack, demanded on Satur- 
day night (25th) the surrender of the town, 
the demand being made by acting Brig.-Gen. 
Carter, whose brigade was in the advance. 
Gen. McNeil replied at once, declining to sur- 
render, as he believed himself capable of main- 
taining its possession. Fighting was not re- 
sumed till 10 a.m. of the 26th, when Gen. Mar- 
maduke again demanded a surrender, threaten- 
ing to storm the town in case of refusal. Gen. 
McNeil again refused, and after nearly five 
hours’ fighting, in which the Federal artillery, 
which was admirably served, caused great havoc 
among the Confederate troops, Gen. Marma- 
duke retreated southward. He was pursued 
closely by Gen. Vandever and Gen. McNeil, 
and harassed severely, but succeeded in escap- 
_ ing into Arkansas, on the 2d of May. His loss 
-in the battle of Cape Girardeau was sixty kill- 
ed and about three hundred wounded. In his 
retreat he also lost a considerable number of 
killed and wounded, and many prisoners. 

On the 6th of May a Federal force of about 
one thousand cavalry, and about the same 
number of infantry, under command of Col. 
(acting brigadier-general) Powell Clayton, left 
Helena, Arkansas, on an expedition to the re- 

ion of Arkansas, lying between the White and 
t. Francis rivers, to break up a band of gue- 
rillas, and destroy Confederate stores accumu- 
lated there, The infantry went only as far as 
Snitzn’s and tlien returned to Mariana. The 


cavalry proceeded to the vicinity of Taylor’s , 


Creek, a large detachment, however, going to 

Mount Vernon, and at these points, on the 11th 

of May, the two small bodies of cavalry, one 
vou..mn—l10 <A 
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numbering two hundred and thirty men, and 
the other seyen hundred and twenty-five, had 
each a severe fight with separate brigades of 
Marmaduke’s division, and both repulsed them 
with heavy loss to the Confederates. 

On the 20th of May, the Federal forces, about 
one thousand two hundred in number, under 
the command of Col. William A. Phillips, near 
Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, were attacked 
by the Confederates, under Col. (acting briga- 
dier-general) Ooffey, commanding a force of - 
five regiments. After a desultory fight, in 
which, through the cowardice of the Creek 
regiment, the Federal troops lost a part of their 
cattle, Col. Phillips succeeded in driving the 
Confederate troops over the mountain, and 
finally, in complete disorder, across the Arkan- 
sas river. The loss on the Federal side was 
about twenty-six in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing; that of the Confederates considerably 
larger. There were repeated skirmishes in 
this and other portions of the department, but 
no severe fighting in the Indian Territory, till 
July 15th, when Maj.-Gen. Blunt crossed the 
Arkansas river near Henry Springs, in that 
territory, and on the 16th attacked a stperior 
force of Confederates under Gen. Cooper, which 
he completely routed, they leaving their dead 
and wounded on the field. The Federal loss 
was seventeen killed and sixty wounded, while 
that of the Confederates was one hundred and 
fifty killed (buried on the field by the Federal 
troops), four hundred wounded, seventy-seven 

risoners, and one piece of artillery and one 

undred stand of arms captured, After several 
subsequent skirmishes with the Confederates, 
Gen. Blunt descended the Arkansas river, and 
on the 1st of September occupied Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. The army of the frontier having 
been greatly depleted to furnish reénforcements 
to Gen. Grant, while he was engaged in the 
siege of Vicksburg, the Confederate generals 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department took ad- 
vantage.of the fact to make an attack on Helena, 
Arkansas, where the Federal general, Prentiss, 
was in command, with a force of about four 
thousand troops. Here again Gen. Sterling 
Price and- Gen. Marmaduke found scope for 
action, The Confederate attack was made on 
the 4th of July, with a foree of about fifteen 
thousand men. It was commenced about day- 
light, and, at first, they were successful in cap- 
turing a small fort forming a part of the out- 
works, but the gunboat Tyler, coming up op- 
portunely, and opening upon them with its 
heavy guns, they were compelled to abandon 
it with severe loss. Determined not to relin- 

uish their purpose, the Confederates fought 

esperately, charging repeatedly, and with 
large masses, upon the defences of the town, 
attacking now the north, and now the south 
side, but everywhere they met with the same 
terrible resistance from the Federal fire at 
short range, and from the large missiles from 
the gunboat; and at length, utterly foiled at 
every point, having lost over one thousand in 
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killed and wounded, and more than one thou- 
sand one hundred prisoners, the Confederates 
fell back, and though remaining for a day or 
two in the vicinity, in hope of an opportunity 
to renew the ‘attack, finding the Federal garri- 
son reénforced, retreated to the interior of Ar- 


sas, 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, the Fed- 
eral Gen. Steele was sent to Helena, with a 
considerable force, and instructed to form a 
* junction with Gen. Davidson, who was moving 
south from Missouri, by way of Crowley’s 
Ridge, west of the St. Francis, and with the 
combined force drive the Confederates south 
of the Arkansas river. Having effected this 
junction and established"his depot and hospi- 
tals at Duvall’s Bluff, on the White river, Gen. 
Steele, on the Ist of August, advanced against 
the Confederate army, which fell back toward 
Little Rock. After several successful skir- 
mishes, he reached the Arkansas river, and 
threw part of his force upon the south side, to 
threaten the Confederate communications with 
Arkadelphia, their depot of supplies, and flank 
their position at Little Rock. Gen. Marmaduke 
was sent out with a cavalry force to beat the 
Federals back, but was completely routed. See- 
ing what must be the inevitable result of this 
movement of Gen. Steele, the Confederate Gen. 
Holmes destroyed what property he could, and 
after a slight resistance retreated with his 
army in great disorder, pursued by the Federal 
cavalry, and on the 10th of September Gen. 
Steele, with the Federal army, entered the cap- 
ital of Arkansas. His entire losses in killed, 
wounded, and missing, in this whole move- 
ment, did not exceed 100. He captured 1,000 
prisoners, and such public property as the Con- 
federates had not time to destroy. The Fed- 
eral cavalry continued to press the retreating 
Confederates southward; but a small force, 
which had eluded pursuit, and moved east- 
ward, attacked the Federal garrison at Pine 
Bluff, on the Arkansas, south of Little Rock, 
hoping to recapture it and thus cripple the 
Federals, and break their communications. 
The attempt, which was made on the 28th of 
October, was repulsed with decided loss on the 
po of the Confederates, and the same day the 

ederal cavalry octupied Arkadelphia, and the 
Confederates retreated toward the Red river. 
This completely restored Arkansas to the Fed- 
eral authority, except a small district in the ex- 
treme southwest, and the region of Northwest 
Arkansas, over which the guerilla and other 
irregular troops of the Confederates continued 
to roam, in their plundering excursions into 
Missouri, Kansas, and the Indian Territory. 
Some of these were conducted on a large scale, 
and were accompanied by acts of most atro- 
cious inhumanity. On the 20th of August, 
one of the guerilla leaders, who had assumed 
the name of Quantrell, or Quantrile, with a 
force of 800, entered the city of Lawrence, 
Kansas; murdered in cold blood 125 of its 
citizens, and burned the greater part of the 


-ture. 
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city, destroying property to the value of, over 
$2,000,000. He was pursued as soon as troops 
could be raised, and forty or fifty of his men 
killed. The Confederate Gen. Cabell, collect- 
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ing together as many of the guerillas and — 


Indians as possible, and some of the routed 
troops, driven from Little Rock and its vi- 
cinity, started with a force variously estima- 
ted at from 4,000 to 10,000, in the lagter part 
of September, from the Choctaw settlements 


of the Indian Territory, crossed the Arkansas 


river east of Fort Smith, and on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, a detachment of his troops, under Gen. 


Shelby, joined Coffey at Crooked Prairie, Mo., — 


intending to make a raid into South-western 
Missouri. This combined force, numbering 2,- 
000 or 2,500 men, penetrated as far as the 
souri river, at Booneville, but were pursued by 
the Missouri militia, and finally brought to a 
stand, about eight miles southwest: of Arrow 
Rock, on the evening of the 12th of October. 
Gen. E. B. Brown, who commanded the Fed- 
eral troops, fought them till dark that evening, 
and, during the night, having detached a small 
force to attack them in rear, renewed the battle 
the next morning at eight a.m. After a sharp 
contest they fled, completely routed and broken 
up, with a loss of several hundred in kill 
wounded, and prisoners. They were pursu 
to the Arkansas line, and prisoners gleaned all 


the way. Gen. Marmaduke, who seems to have- 


been with Gen. Cabell, attempted to advance 
from Fayetteville, Ark., to reénforce them, but 
found them so thoroughly disorganized that the 
case was hopeless. 

Early in October, a desperate effort was made 
to capture and murder Gen. Blunt and his staff, 
who was at this time marching toward Fort 
Scott, Kansas. Three hundred Confederate 
soldiers in Union uniform, approached him as 
he with his escort was in advance of his wag- 
ons. The escort, consisting of a hundred men, 
broke when the Confederates commenced fir- 
ing on them, and seventy-eight of the hundred, 
including Major Curtis, a son of Gen. Curtis, 
were captured, and murdered after their cap- 
Gen. Blunt succeeded in rallying fifteen 
of the escort, and with these he advanced on 
his assailants, who retreated, till he found an 
opportunity of moving south, and joining the 
remainder of his command, These men, who 
thus murdered their prisoners, were under the 
command of Quantrell. The Confederates sup- 
posed that Gen. Blunt had been killed, and 
greatly rejoiced over his death. On the 20th of 
October, Gen. Blunt was relieved from the 
command of the Army of the Frontier, and 
Gen. MeNeil appointed his successor. 

With these last convulsive throes, the active 
existence of the Confederate authority in Ar- 
kansas died out. On the 12th gf November, a 
meeting was held at Little Rock, to consult on 
measures for the restoration of the State to 
the Union, and was* succeeded by others in 
different parts of the State. — 

The Department of the Northwest was not 
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without its disturbances, though the wholesale 
massacres of the previous year were, happily, 
not repeated. During the spring and early 
summer, there were occasional outrages on the 
part ofthe Sioux of Minnesota and Dakota, who 
penetrated the lines, although a guard of 2,000 
men were stationed along the frontier, and 
_ murdered about 30 persons. About a dozen of 
these assassins were captured or killed. Early 
in June General Sibley started with a force of 
between two and three thousand men for 
Deyil’s Lake, in Dakota Territory, 500 miles 
from St. Paul’s, and sent General Sully, about 
the same time, with a large body of cavalry, up 
the Missouri, to codperate with him in cutting 
off the retreat of the savages. On the 3d of 
July, Little Crow, the principal chief of the 
Sioux, who had been actively engaged during 
the winter and spring in endeavoring to raise 
the Sioux and Yanktonais to make another at- 
tack upon the settlers in Minnesota,.and had 
endeavored to obtain guns and ammunition 
from British America, was killed by Mr. 
Sampson, about six miles north of Hutchinson, 
Minnesota. He was not fully identified till some 
time after. The cavalry force under General 
Sully failed to connect with General Sibley, 
and that general encountered the Indians, near 
_ Missouri Conteap, on the 25th of July, and en- 
gagements followed between that date and the 
29th, at Big Mound, Dead Buffalo Lake, Stony 
Lake, and on the banks of the Missouri. In 
_ these engagements between 60 and 70 of the 
Indians were killed and as many more wounded. 
The loss of General Sibley’s troops was five 
_ killed and 4 wounded. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber, General Sully encountered and defeated a 
body of Indians at Whitestone Hall, about 130 
miles above the Little Cheyenne. <A part of 
these Indians had previously been engaged 
against Gen. Sibley. A large number of them 
were killed and wounded, and 156 taken pris- 
oners. Gen. Sully’s loss was 20 killed and 88 
wounded. The Indians fled across the Missouri, 
and most of them, it is believed, took refuge in 
_ Idaho Territory, where they were, late in the 
year, guilty of some outrages. 

In January, 1868, roving bands of Indians 
committed some thefts, robberies, and murders 
in the western part of what is now called Idaho 
Territory, in the vicinity of Bear river. Act- 
ing Brig. General Connor, in command in that 
region, marched with a force of 275 men to 
Bear river, a distance of 140 miles, through 
deep snows, in which 76 of his men were dis- 
abled by frozen feet, and, with 200 men, at- 
tacked the Indian stronghold, in which 800 
warriors were assembled, and after a hard- 
fought. battle of four hours, destroyed the en- 
tire band, leaving 224 dead upon the field. 
His own loss was 14 killed and 49 wounded. 
Since that time the Indians in that quarter have 
been quiet. 

At the close of 1863 the Federal armies had 
made large progress. The State of Missouri 
was placed beyond the danger of an invasion. 
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The military power of the enemy in Arkansas 
was broken, and the greatest portion of the 
State made subject to the army of the Union. 
The occupation of the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
in Western Texas, has destroyed one outlet 
from the Confetleracy to-foreign countries, and 
the commerce which thereby existed. The 
capture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson removed 
from the banks of the Mississippi every milita- 
ry station of the enemy, by which the naviga- | 
tion of that river could be closed. It broke up © 
the facilities for communication between the 
States east and west of that river, and, with the 
occupation of the eastern part of Tennessee, 
gave to the Federal arms the entire control of 
that State. It brought under the same control 
a part of the States of Mississippi and Louisiana 
on the shores of the river. In the East there 
was no material change in the position of mili- 
tary affairs. No operations of any magnitude 
had taken place in the-Departments of Virgi- 
nia and North Carolina. And with the excep- 
tion of the siege of Charleston, the same is true 
of the Department of the South, embracing the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
The territory thus lost by the enemy embraced 
some of the most important districts for pro- 
ducing grain and cattle in the Southern States. 
It also contained some valuable deposits of 
nitre, used for the manufacture of gunpowder. 
The Secretary of War, in his annual report, in 
December, said: “The success of our arms 
during the last year has enabled the Depart- 
ment to make a reduction of over two hundred 
millions of dollars in the war.estimates for the 
ensuing fiscal year.” ~ 

ASIA. Asia has, at present, only three great 
countries, which are purely Asiatic: China, Ja- 
pan, and Persia. Each of these is now in con- 
stant intercourse with the countries of Europe 
and America. Ohina and Japan, in particular, 
are undergoing a transformation which bids 
fair to become one of the prominent events 
in the history of the nineteenth century. (See 
Curva and Japan.) 

Persia has an area of about 546,000 English 
square miles, with a population of nearly ten 
millions. Its intercourse with the countries 
of Europe has, of late, become more frequent, 
and the Government has adopted in the ad- 
ministration of affairs some of the forms of 
European countries. A Persian newspaper 
has been established in the capital. A tele- 
graph line has been completed between Tehe- 
ran, Tabreez, and Reshd, and encouraged by 
its success, the Government has ordered the 
construction of a new line, to connect the Per- 
sian capital with Bagdad, and thus with Europe. 
The Persian army, in June, 1862, consisted of 
95,000 infantry, 500 regular cavalry, 29,030 ir- 
regular cavalry, 5,000 artillery, and 380 ‘“‘ Zam- 
Bareks” (to serve artillery drawn by camels). 
In 1868 the Persian Government sent 20,000 
men to the frontier of Affghanistan, because 


‘the ruler of that country, the celebrated Dost 


Mohammed, had attacked Herat, a principality, 
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the autonomy of which had been guaranteed by 
both Fugisnd and Persia. Dost Mohammed 

‘captured Herat on May 26th, but died three days 
later, May 29th. The governor of Herat, Ahmed 

-Khan, took refuge in the Persian camp at 
Khourivan. It was A suet that this would lead 
to a war between the Persians and Affghans, but 
up to the end of the year no hostile movements 
had taken place. The Affghans were masters 
of the whole province of Herat, and were even 
preparing to invade Khorassan. 

The Sultan of Bokhara, a country in Central 
Asia, which has long been celebrated for the 
hostility of its rulers to all foreigners, im- 
prisoned four Italians who had entered the 
country for the purpose of making investiga- 
tions into its silk cultivation. The fact having 
come to the knowledge of the Russian Govern- 
ment, the emperor at once instructed the gov- 
ernor-general of East Siberia to use all means 
within his power to obtain the release of the 
travellers. 

The British rule in India was, during the year, 
again threatened with new danger. Another 
insurrection broke out among the warlike tribes 
of the mountains of the north-western prov- 
inces, and for some time appeared to assume 
alarming proportions; at the close of the year, 
however, the Government felt confident that it 
would soon be suppressed. England now rules 
in India over a native population of, at least, 
137,000,000 inhabitants, of whom only about 
4,000,000, including the native Christians, the 
Parsees, the so-called East Indians (of mixed 
European and Indian descent), are supposed to 
be friendly to the preservation of British rule. 
There is, however, no doubt that India is 
making more rapid progress in civilization, in 
education, and material prosperity, than any 
other part of Asia. (See Inp1a.) 

France is making extraordinary efforts to ex- 


tend her territory in Asia, A new insurrec-. 


tion broke out against her rule in Cochin China, 
but it was soon suppressed. AdmiralLa Gran- 
ditre, who is at the head of the French ad- 
ministration in Cochin China, visited the king 
of Cambodia, the declared enemy of the Em- 
peror Tu-Duc, of Anam, and the result was 
most satisfactory. The French obtained by 
treaty the rights of commerce with that vast 
country; they were authorized to work all the 
immense forests gratuitously, if for the service 
of the French Government, and on payment 
of a small royalty for private commerce. A 
French resident agent was to be established at 
Hondon, and that post was confided to a sur- 

eon in the navy well acquainted with the 

abits of the people, and who will exercise a 
twofold influence by his diplomatic relations, 
and by the practice of his surgical skill. The 
admiral visited in detail the copper mines of 
Ancorre, which in extent are far beyond any- 
thing of the kind to be met with in Europe. 
A letter to the Paris Moniteur de ? Armée, dated 
Saigoon, Cochin China, September 6th, 1863, 
stated that by the treaty concluded between 
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the king of Cambodia and the French admiral, — 
the whole kingdom had been placed under the © 


French protectorate, and that the main stipula- 
tions were: 1. Cambodia recognizes the supr 
macy of France, entering into the same relation 
to France in which it formerly stood to the 
emperor of Anam. It is admitted by the offi- 
cial French paper, that the king of Siam also 
claims the rights of a protectorate over Cam- 
bodia; but it is said to result from indisputable 
documents that his claims are not so old as 
those of the king of Hue (Cochin ey ‘into 
whose place France has now stepped. 2. Fr 
obtains the right to establish a settlement in 
Cambodia, on the banks of the river Mei Ko 
(also called Cambodia), at Nam-Van. This is 
a point of the greatest strategic importance, and 
will make the French masters of the largest 
and most important river in Farther India. 
The treaty also contains liberal stipulations in 
favor of the Roman Catholic religion. English 
papers in India express the opinion, that in less 
than a quarter of a century the English and 
French frontiers will meet somewhere between 
Burmah and Siam. ih 

The war of the Circassians against Russia 
continued with various vicissitudes throughout 
the year. (See Russta.) The Russians are con- 
stantly extending their territory in Central 
Asia, It is particularly reported that they 
have retaken the fortress of Pishpek, on the 
river Tohu, one of the strongest places in the 
Sultanate of Khokan, the capture of which 
seems to augur unfavorably for the independ- 
ence of the martial Turcomans. The place 
had been captured by the Russians once before, 
about three years ago, but subsequently was 
retaken by the Khokandese. 

As to the religious denomination of the Asi- 
atics, the number of Christians may be esti- 
mated at about 15,000,000. Of these about 
7,000,000 are Roman Catholics, who are quite 
numerous in the Spanish possessions (5,000,- 
000), India (1,000,000), Farther India (520,- 
000), and China, 837,000. The progress of the 
French in Farther India, and the influence of 
the same power in China promise to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church 2 considerable increase 
of numbers. Protestant Christianity is strong- 
est in India and Farther India, in both of whi 
countries therg are many indications of its rapid 


progress. 
ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 

PROGRESS. The year 1868 has been marked 

by no small degree of activity and success on 


.the part of those engaged in prosecuting this 


department of science. In the main, the ques- 
tions that have been most prominent are the 
same with those named in our record of the pre- 
ceding year; a larger share of attention, how- 
ever, having been given to the new form of in- 
vestigation of the heavenly bodies, by means 
of observations upon the spectra afforded 
upon prismatic decomposition of their light, 


-which will be noticed more fully on a future 


occasion. 


~ 


’ centuries ago. 
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In a communication to the ninth volume 


G ‘hd series) of the “Scientific American,” Mr. 


. P. Tuttle briefly names some of the most 
remarkable evidences of the progress of as- 
tronomy—a progress, he thinks, behind that of 
few, if any, of the other sciences—since the 
beginning of the current century. To the six 
planets only that were known atthe end of 
the year 1800, we are now able to add 80 others 
which have been since discovered—79 of them 
directly by aid of the telescope, and one (Nep- 
tune) by its use guided by mathematical de- 
ductions from observed phenomena of other 
planetary bodies. In case of Saturn a new 

ing and a new satellite have been disclosed. 

Up to 1812, but one comet (Halley’s) was cer- 
tainly known to return: before the close of 
1858, there had been added to the list of pe- 
riodical comets 9 whose periods vary from 3} 
to 70 years, and about 20 with periods ranging 
from 100 to 10,000 years; while nearly 100 
are now known whose orbits are of sensibly 
parabolig form. 

Again, while Sir Wm. Herschel was the first 
to detect the existence of multiple stars—usu- 
ally binary, or as these are commonly called, 
“double”—more than 100 instances of such 
pairs or sets of stars, the members of each of 
which have a mutual revolution about their 
common centre of gravity, are now known. 
In case of some of these double, or generally 
speaking, “‘ multiple suns,”’ one complete revo- 
lution of the sort here referred to, and part of 
a second, have been already noted. In theo- 
retical astronomy, Dr. Hansen’s new tables of 
the moon, and Leverrier’s new tables of the 
sun, Mercury, and Venus, now enable the as- 
tronomer to calculate with an accuracy far ex- 
ceeding that before attainable the celestial 
phenomena which were taking place twenty 
Of course, a chief and indeed 
indispensable means to all these important re- 
sults, has been the single device of the teles- 
cope. 

Asteroids.—In the preceding volume was 
given a list of the minor planets from (51) to 
(76) inclusive—the period of their discovery 
extending from the year 1857 to Oct. 1862; 
and also certain particulars of interest connect- 
ed with the discovery of some of these. As- 
tronomers appear as yet to allow asteroid (75) 
to retain its place, subject to the result of fu- 
ture observations. The record for 1862 is, 
then, to be completed by the discovery, Nov. 
12th of that year, of asteroid (77) by Dr. O. 
H, F. Peters, of Hamilton College Observatory, 
This planet, however, which was at the time 
near to Feronia, and corresponded in bright- 
ness with astar of the 11-12th magnitude, very 
soon eluded observation, and may even require 
discovery de novo. No name appears to have 
been assigned to it. Asteroid (78) was found 
by Dr. Luther, of Bilk, March 15th, 1863. It 
appears as a star of the 10th magnitude, and 
Was named by its discoverer Diana.. On the 
night of Sept. 14th, of the same year, Prof. J. C. 
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Watson, of the observatory at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, discovered asteroid (79). This planet 
which shows about the 10th magnitude, was 
independently discovered by M. Tempel, at Mar- 


-seilles, Oct. 83d and 4th; and later elsewhere. 


Prof. Watson has chosen for it the name of 
Eurynome. The supposed asteroid (80) an- 
nounced by M. Schmidt, of Athens, proves to 
be an instance of erroneous observation—the 
before known planet, Hygeia, having in fact 
been rediscovered. 

Thus, the record of these discoveries, from 
Oct. 1862 to Oct. 1863, is as follows: 


1862, re navaee Coresicwicencs by Dr. Peters. 
1868, (78) Diana,.......+.. Dr. Luther. 
s¢ (79) Eurynome,...... “ Prof. Watson. 


Comets.—Oomet III, 1862, announced in the 
preceding volume as discovered by Dr. Bruhns, 
was first detected about three days earlier 
(Nov. 28th), by Professor Respighi, of Bologna. 
The discovery of Comet I, 1863, is mention- 
ed in the account of last year. Comet 
II, 1863, was found, April 12th, by M. Klink- 
erfues, in right ascension 809°, declina- 
tion 82 south. On the 19th of May, it 
was 10° distant from the north pole, and 
appeared as a round nebulosity, 5’ to 6’ in 
diameter. Comet III, 1863—by Respighi, April 
18th, near 8 Pegasi. Its nucleus then had 
the brightness of a star of the 6th magnitude; 
April 25th, the tail had a length-of 2°. - Comet 
IV, 1863, was found, Oct. 9th, by M. Bicker, 
of Nauen. Like the other comets of the year 
thus far named, it was telescopic merely. It at- 
tained its greatest brilliancy, Dec. 8th; perihe- 
lion Dec. 27th. Comet V, 1863—by M. Tempel, 
Marseilles, Noy. 4th; this was visible to the 
naked eye, its nucleus nearly stellar. Comet 
VI, 1863, was observed by M. Schmidt, at 
Athens, in the month of December. 

In a supplementary page inserted in the 
* Amer, Jour. of Science,” January, 1864, ap- 
peared a note from Prof. Watson, of the ob- 
servatory at Ann Arbor, in relation to the 
(supposed) discovery of a new comet by him, 
on the evening of January* 9th, 1864. The 
comet was then quite large and bright, with a 
nucleus strongly condensed at the centre, and 
a tail 14° in length. From observations con- 
tinued to the 12th, Prof. W. inferred a resem- 
blance, in the elements of the orbit to that of 
the comet of 1810; and he remarks that sub- 
sequent observations must determine whether 
the comet had returned in the interval. Ina 
later communication (“N. Y. Evening Post,” 
Feb. 1st), he states that the comet would be very 
near the earth about the date just given, and 
suggests an attempt to determine by it the so- 
lar parallax. It does not yet appear that these 
anticipations have all been well grounded. 

In the “ Evening Post” of February 6th, ap- 
peared a letter from Messrs, Silliman and Dana, 
inclosing a communication of Mr. D. M. Covey, 
of Southville, N. Y., dated December 26th, 
1863, and addressed through the “ Herald of 
Progress” to Prof. D. Trowbridge, in which 
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Mr Oovey gives an account of ‘a comet first 
seen by him, November 21st, preceding, in 
declination, nearly 15° N., and right ascension 
200°. On that-date, it had the size of a star of 
the third magnitude ; its course was afterward 
found to be northeastwardly, from Arcturus 
toward Vega in the Harp; its brilliancy was 
diminishing, and it soon became invisible to 
the naked eye. Messrs. Silliman and Dana say 
there is ety a doubt that this was the comet 
described by Prof. Watson, and detected (it 
now seems), a few days previously (Dec. 28th, 
1863,) by Respighi, of the University of Bolo- 
gna. The most remarkable circumstance in the 
case is, that a comet visible to the naked eye 
should be present in the heavens a full month 
before its discovery was made at any observa- 
tory; but it was visible at about five o’élock 
A. M., an hour when most astronomers have 
concluded their labors. 

Spectra of Fixed Stars, Ete.--The results thus 
far arrived at in the way of determining the 
character of the spectra of different fixed stars, 
and others of the heavenly bodies, and hence, 
by inference, their physical and chemical consti- 
tution, are as yet to some extent at variance. 
This, indeed, was to be expected in the outset 
of observations of so extreme delicacy, conduct- 
ed by different persons, with different forms of 
apparatus, and under differing conditions of the 
terrestrial atmosphere. Prof. Donati finds, in 
the case of nearly all the stars which have 
- been examined both by M. Frauenhofer and 
himself, different systems of fixed lines from 
those originally laid down by the latter; and 
some differences, again, exist between the sys- 
tems given by either of these and the spectra 
of the same stars as noted by M. Secchi in It- 
aly, by Mr. Rutherfurd in New York, and by Dr. 
W. A. Miller and Mr. Wm. Huggins in England. 

Frauenhofer had not condensed upon his 
prim the light of the star to be examined, 

nt placing the prism and a cylindrical lehs be- 
fore the objective of asmall (observing) teles- 
cope, he directly viewed the spectrum afforded 
by analysis of the light, of such intensity as it 
naturally fell upon the apparatus. The cylin- 
drical lens was to supply the place of the fine 
slit between knife-edges first employed for the 
solar spectrum by Wollaston; such a lens act- 
ing to elongate the image of the star in one 
direction only, or to aline, and giving to the 
spectrum the desired breadth without increas- 
ing its length. 

. Mr. Rutherford (*‘ American Journal of Sci- 
ence,” Jan. and May, 1863) states that through- 
out the course of his observations he received 
the light through a slit on its way to the prism ; 
but that, finding that the necessity of throwing 
the star slightly out of focus occasioned a con- 
siderable loss of light upon the jaws of the 
slit, he was later led to add to the arrangement 
the use of the cylindrical lens—introduced be- 
tween the objective of the condensing teles- 
cope and the prism—and with the effect of 
largely increasing the light, and, of course, the 
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distinctness of view of the parts of the spec- 


trum obtained. The lens is useful only in the © 


analysis of merely luminous points, as the stars 
may be assumed to be, and not in case of the 
planets, sun or moon. Excepting the addition 
now named, the spectroscope was simply that 
of Bunsen and Kirchhoff, “ consisting of a con- 
densing telescope with adjustable slit, a scale 
telescope with photographed scale of equal parts 
showing bright lines upon a dark ground, a 
snk alles: beaeo oe 60°, and an observing teles- 
cope wi uyghenian eye-piece, magnifying 
about five times.” If the A Yet be: not 
perfectly achromatic, some change of focus 
will be required in order favorably to observe 
the different regions or colored spaces—the ul- 
tra-red rays requiring a slight, and the violet 
and indigo a considerable, change of focus 
from that answering for the intervening por- 
tion of the spectrum. For exact comparison of 
different observations, the place of the sodium- 
line D was, in each instance, brought to coin- 
cide with the division of the scale marked 30. 

With the apparatus so adjusted, the locations 
of the seven principal lines of the spectrum of 
sunlight, as determined by Mr. Rutherfurd, are 
as follows (the letters reading of course, from 
red to violet): B 33.1, C 32.8, D 80, E27, 26.5, 
F 24.4, G 19.38, H 14.5. 18.9. By means of a 
plate (highly valuable for reference) he gives a 
comparative view of the spectra of the sun, 
moon, Jupiter, Mars, and 17 of the brighter 
among the fixed stars. In the lunar spectrum 
he finds the principal solar lines, B, O, D, E, 
and F, and he supposes that G may yet be de- 
tected. The lunar lines just named are very 
strong and well defined; and other marked 
features are beyond F, a broad faint band at 
aioe pepes line at 19.9, and a broad dark line 
at 18.09. 


- -Most noticeable in the spectrum of Jupiter 


are the distinct line D, and two broad bands 
respectively at 32.1 and 31.12; in that of Mars 
D is wanting, though there is a well-defined 
line near its place, at 80.25, other strong lines 
at 27.1 and 26.55, and a broad band at 24.4. 
Without attempting to fix upon any final 
principle of classification for the stars he has 
examined, Mr. Rutherfurd for the present di- 
vides their spectra into three groups: “ first, 
those having many lines and bands, and 
most nearly resembling the sun—viz., Capella, 


8 Geminorum, a Orionis, Aldebaran, y Leonis, 
Arcturus, and8 Pegasi. These are all reddish 


or golden stars. The second group, of which 
Sirius is the type, present spectra wholly un- 
like that of the sun, and are white stars, The 
third group, comprising a Virginis, Rigel, etc., 
are also white stars, but show no lines; per- 
haps they contain no mineral [query—metallic 4] 
substance, or are incandescent without flame.’ 
Taking Capella and Sirius as good examples of 
the first two classes of starsjust named, their 
spectra are thus described: Oapella—a line 
respectively at 80.22, 27.78, 27.388, 26.75 and 
24.78 ; Sirius—a broad black line, or band, 


—— .) — — 
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respectively at $2.4, 24.8, 19.9, 16.8; the limit gives ‘“‘ Amer. Journal of Science,” July, 1863) 
at 14.5. In the spectrum of this last star no an account of certain experiments intended to 
fine lines have been found; the lines observed determine ona new principle the relative in- 
are all broad and black, with margins well de- tensity of the light of the sun and fixed stars; 
fined, being in fact so many complete interrup- and approximately, therefore, the relative dis- 
tions of the colored field. The spectrum of tances of those bodies. 
a Orionis is marked by three broad bands, that | Suppose a lens of known focal distance, say 
of Aldebaran by four, and that of 8 Pegasi by one foot, is placed between the eye and astar of 
, eight, these in all cases lying mainly within the ,the first magnitude, and that the lens is then 
less refrangible half-length of the entire field; made to recede from the eye in the line of the 
and all these, as well as the bands in the light star until the effect is to diminish the latter to 
_of Jupiter, are supposed by Mr. Rutherfurd to a point of light barely visible—in other words, 
be absorption bands due to the atmosphere to reduce it to a star of the sixth magnitude— 
of the respective bodies, but which may yet at that moment when the lens (if convex) is 11 
ibly be resolved into lines. feet from,the eye: at this distance of the lens 
In conclusion he alludes to the evidence now the star has undergone a reduction of ten diam- 
possessed to the effect that the stars differin eters; and accordingly, on the supposition that 
their constituent materials, and asks ‘‘What there is no absorbing or extinguishing medium 
then becomes of that homogeneity of original in space, it follows that such star would itself 
diffuse matter which is almost a logical neces- be visible, though then barely so, if it were re- 
sity of the nebular hypothesis ?” moved to ten times its distance in space from 
In his second article he mentions having add- the observer. Hence, the distance to which 
ed a prism by means of which the spectrum different ones of the self-luminous celestial bod- 
from a spirit lamp is constantly present in the ies must be removed to bring them respectively 
field of view. He finds this a most useful to the point of bare visibility—to a minimum 
check, and by means of the comparison so af- visibile—becomes a direct means of comparing 
_ forded he has proved the presence in the spec- the intensity of their light ; and, so far as we 
trum of Arcturus of the lines D, E, b, and G, can assume their actual sizes and brilliancies 
and has become almost certain that each line identical, a means of determining indirectly 
furnished by its light has its counterpart inthe their distances. 
solar spectrum. In the use for this purpose of.a convex lens, 
M. Secchi, of Rome, has used a Janssen’s the measure is commenced at the focal point : 
spectrometer of direct vision, and he is aston- and the number of times the diameter is re- 
ished at the magnificence of the results—prob- duced is equal to the number of focal distances 
ably favored by an unusually pure atmosphere the lens is removed Jess one (e. g., 11 focal dis- 
‘“—which he thus obtains. He has published tances, less 1, give a reduction of ten times in 
the determinations only of five stars. He finds diameter, and in brightness); but with a con- 
in a Orionis a line at F, and four between Fand cave lens, the measure is the actual distance 
G, where one only is given in the Greenwich from the lens itself. For these observations 
observations. The spectrum of Aldebaran is Mr. Clark has an underground, dark chamber, 
of greater extent, and 16 bands of various 230 feet long, accessible at one end from his 
breadths were noticed in it. He finds a spec- workshop, and communicating with the surface 
trum of Rigel, as well as of Sirius, both white at the other end by a vertical opening, one foot 
stars; these are longer than the spectra of red square. A common plane silvered-glass mir- 
stars, and in the former also the prominent, ror, set at a suitable inclination over the ori- 
lines appear chiefly in the blue and violet fice, reflects the rays of the sun or star down 
spaces at one extreme, and the red at the other. the vertical opening in the ground upon a 
The band F, which so far would appear to be prism so placed as to throw the light, by total 
as prominent in the light of all the stars asit is reflection, in the line of the axis of the horizon- 
in that of the sun, Secchi thinks, may be dueto tal chamber; and no light can enter the latter 
absorption by our atmosphere. save through this lens. To the side of the 
Mr. Huggins and Dr. Miller have examined a prism facing the chamber is cemented with Ca- 
series of from 30 to 40 stars, and obtained mi- nada balsam (so perfectly as to render the two 
croscopic photographs of Sirius and Capella. -optically one medium) the flat side of a plano- 
The former takes the solar line D as the start- convex lens, say of 1-20th of an inch focus. 
ing point for his measures, having the solar and Then an observer in the cellar 230 feet distant 
a stellar spectrum in the field at the same time. sees through this lens the sun reduced 55,200 
And since he finds that, generally, length of times; and its light varies little from that of 
spectrum corresponds with heat of flame, he Sirius. To multiply the reducing effect, a sec- 
hopes that by means of these observations we ond lens of known focal distance, say 6 inches, 
shall yet determine not only the chemical con- is mounted on a little car, which, by cords and 
stitution, but also the comparative heat of the a pulley, can be sent to any required distance 
sun of our system, and certain of those other on a track toward, and in the line of, the fixed 


suns which we name the fixed stars. 
The Sun and Stars Photometrically compared. 
—Mr. Alvan Olark, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 


lens. ; 
At noon, March 19th, with a perfectly clear 
sky, Mr. Olark found the sun barely visible 
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through the two lenses when the movable one of entire extinction of the light which would i 


was 12 feet from the eye, and when being 218 otherwise reach us from the larger proportion 
feet from the fixed lens, the reduction given by of the stars of those regions. But Mr. Clark 
the latter alone’was 52,320 diameters, and the suggests, what is obviously true, that if differ- 


multiplying effect of the second lens = 12 x 2 ent stars actually differ in original or inherent 
— 1 = 23 times, the total reduction being thus splendor, then it will be the least luminous” 


1,203,360 times. By observations expressly which at any given distance will first elude the 


devised for such purpose, he concludes that the eye, and as the distance is increased, ‘a contin= 
proportion of the light of the sun or a star that, ually larger proportion of all the stars will thus _ 


will be lost in these experiments by the extin~ —as a simple effect of reduction by incre 
guishing action of the mirror, prism, and lenses, distance—disappear; so that the sparseness 


will be in effect almost exactly compensated stars in the outermost yet penetrated regions 


by the additional light also reflected by the of the universe does not, necessarily prove the 

mirror from a small region of sky just about presence of an absorbing medium, or ether, be- 

the sun or star. Proceeding upon this admis- tween their place and the earth, but may mere- 

sion, the following are the results at which, in ly illustrate the known and simple relation of. 

his earlier observations, Mr. Clark arrived ; the apparent magnitude or brillianey of a visi- 
The sun is visible when reduced. cease times. ble object to its distance. 


The full Moon.........eesseeseeence ery . The Question of the Sun’s Distance from the 
pi cuccysr at Barth.—Professor Joseph, Lovering, “of Har= 
Pollth,.:.0soctvctoebssdedeshcovend 11 vard College, has communicated to the ““Amer- 
Castors iis sitcdeagsbeehs sre tigiee 10.8 ican Journal of Science” (Sept., 1863), a highly 


The following comparisons will show the re- important paper upon the subject of the sun's 
lation in which these results stand to the meas- distance from the earth, as computed from the 
ures of the sun’s light previously given by-Dr. geveral sorts of data relied on, and especially 
Wollaston, and by Mr. Bond, of Harvard Ool- ypon the remarkable variance of the result very 
lege Observatory. To reduce our sun to the recently obtained by M. Foucault from previous 
brightness of the star a Lyre, the distance of ¢alculations, and the general effect of this va- 


the former must be increased, according to 


Wollaston, nearly............+++.++ --425,000 times, 
Bond, Oo, scala sereewebees isise 155,000 
OE Rieba sue okt edebic spa Pavedepe= srt an 102,000 “* 


And the light received from these luminaries 
differs, according to 


riance, if confirmed, upon the distances and 
magnitudes of the various astronomical bodies. 

First, as to the usual methods for determin- 
ing the sun’s distance: Tosee the distance of 
any body is an act of binocular vision. In case 
of near bodies, the interval between the two eyes 


uaa Om + 1+ nen ah EEA on is the base-line of a triangle of which straight 
Clark,“ viseeeeseesesseeesee 10,400,000,000 lines from the object to the eyes respectively 


The more powerful telescopes reveal, in pro- nus, at inferior conjunction, or Mars at — 
The former observation can only be 


~* 
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Encke declares they will be so unfavorable for 
observation that the reduction of error in the 
solar parallax by this means to within a limit 
of ;i,th of a second, is hopeless for at least 
two centuries tocome. The solar parallax, as 
derived from that of Mars, in 1740, by Lacaille, 
was 10.20, with a possible error of 0”.25; and 
in 1832, by Henderson, -9".028. Dr. B. A. 
Gould computed it from the first opposition of 
Mars observed by Lieut. J. M. Gilliss, 1849-52, 
in Chili, at 8.50. Various determinations of 
the solar parallax, from the law of gravitation, 
and based. chiefly on perturbations of the 
moon’s longitude, have placed it at from 7”.80 
to 8”.84; while the most recent by methods 
of the sort here referred to, are, that of Han- 
sen in his new “ Tables of the Moon,” 8”.8762, 


_ and of Leverrier, 8.95. 


Evidently, with a fixed base line, the greater 
the actual parallax, the less is the true distance 
of the sun from the earth. In a recent account 
of this same question, Mr. Hind calls attention 
to the fact that the deductions from the first 
transit of Venus, taken alone, gave a solar par- 
allax of 8.9142, which is nearly as great as 
that of the most recent calculations based on 
other methods. He speaks of the increase of 
the solar parallax from the value found by 
Encke, and usually adopted, to about 8”.95, as 
being now demanded by the concurrent results 
of six distinct authorities, among whom are 
some of those just named; but he thinks that 
in their calculations astronomers will retain 
the old value till the next transits of Venus; 
and, doubtless with a view to observations of 
these, he remarks that the important question 
which has recently been raised as to the exist- 
ence of a large error in the estimated distance 
of the sun, may perhaps be set at rest in twen- 
ty years, though hardly in less time.] 

Romer, asis well known, by observations of 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, first determined 
the fact that the transmission of light through 
space requires time, and calculated from the 
time apparently occupied by the sun’s light in 
crossing the orbit of the earth the velocity 
with which it must move. Delambre, from a 
discussion of 1,000 of those eclipses, deduced 
the time of the passage of light over the mean 
distance from the sun to the earth as 493.2 
seconds; and 96,360,000 miles divided by this 
number gives 193,350 miles per second as the 
velocity of light. Again, taking the sun’s dis- 
fance as now given, the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit is 18.977 miles per second ; and the 
velocity of light calculated by Bradley’s prin- 
ciple of aberration—the amount of the aber- 
ration according to Struve being 20'.45—is 
10,088 times that of the earth in its orbit= 
191,513 miles asecond. From Fizeau’s experi- 
ment in 1849, with a revolving toothed wheel, 
the radiating teeth and included spaces of which 
alternately interrupt or transmit, according to 
the moments in which it is returned to the 
edge of the wheel, a ray of light reflected be- 
tween distant mirrors, the velocity of light was 
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calculated at 194,667 miles a second. Finally, 
Foucault has carried out, and apparently with 
entire success, the application suggested by 
Arago of Wheatstone’s revolving mirror (with 
the addition of needful apparatus) to the pur- 
pose of determining the absolute velocity of 
light ; and the result at which he arrives is a 
velocity equal only to 185,177 miles in a second. 

Now, this velocity is more than three per 
cent. less than the lowest usually accepted 
(192,000 miles), as deduced from thesun’s ac- 
cepted parallax and distance. But Foucault 
states that the extreme difference of results in 
the various trials made by him did not exceed 
reoth of the entire value; and he believes that 
the mean result can be trusted to the ;},th part 
of the value; while the aberration adopted 
(20”.45) in Bradley’s method cannot be supposed 
at fault beyond the ;,,,th part of the whole. 
How is the new velocity of light to be recon- 
ciled with the old value of aberration? This 
latter establishes the ratio of the velocity of 
light to that of the earth. And if this ratio 
must still be accepted, while one term of it (the 
velocity of light) must be diminished by three 
per cent., then inevitably the other term of 
the ratio must also be diminished, and propor- 
tionally. Is it possible that there is an uncer- 
tainty, to the amount of three per cent., in the 
orbital motion of the earth? Shall we have 
to reverse hereafter the usual mode, and deter- 
mine the velocity of the earth in its orbit from 
that of light, accepting the latter as the better 
known of the two? The error in the earth’s 
movement, if it be such, is an error not in 
time but in space. We cannot, as the slower 
terrestrial velocity would (on that side of the 
question) require, lengthen the year by about 
11 days; hence we must, as the only other way 
of satisfying the new facts, diminish our esti- 
mate of the circumference of the earth’s orbit; 
and of course, therefore, in like proportion les- 
sen the mean radius of the orbit, z. ¢., the sun's 
mean distance. [It will be noticed that the re- 
cent tendency to a larger solar parallax has the 
same general effect as Foucault’s reduction of 
the velocity of light; namely, to place the 
earth nearer to the sun.] 

Foucault’s experiment on the velocity of 
light has been popularly announced as making 
a ‘‘revolution in astronomical science.” Prof. 
Lovering judges that it has only attracted 
popular attention to an old difficulty, and per- 
haps given a solution of it, ‘‘ Neither the ve- 
locity of light, aberration, nor the sun’s dis- 
tance can be [was?] suspected of an error to 
the extent of 3 or 4 per cent.; and yet one at 
least must be wrong to this degree, as the best 
values of the three elements are irreconcilable 
with each other. Which shall be changed ? 

“It may excite surprise in those who have 
heard of the accuracy of astr®nomy, without 
weighing the exact significance of the word as 
applied to so large a subject, that there should 
still be a lingering uncertainty, to the extent 
of ‘three or four millions of miles, in the sun’s 
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distance from the earth. But the error, what- 
ever it is, is propagated from the solar system 
into the deepest spaces which the telescope has 
ever traversed. The sun’s distance is the meas- 
uring rod with which the astronomer metes out 
the distances of the fixed stars and dimensions 
of the stellar orbits. An error of three per 
cent. in the sun’s distance entails an error of 
three per cent. in all these other distances and 
dimensions. Trifling as three per cent. may 
seem, the correction runs up to 600,000 millions 
of milesin the distance of the nearest fixed stars.” 

Mr. Hind, also, in the paper already quoted 
from, remarks of the proposed increase of the 
solar parallax that by it the earth is brought 
about 4,000,000 miles nearer the sun, and its 
annual path shortened by about 25,000,000 
miles, its orbital motion being correspond- 
ingly diminished. So, he adds, with the 
single exception of the moon, both the dis- 
tances and dimensions of all the other bodies 
of the solar system, as expressed in miles, 
must be diminished in proportion. These, 
however, are matters of curiosity. And he 
states that—as we may suppose, because calcu- 
lations respecting the heavenly bodies mainly 
involve relative, and not absolute values,— 
the proposed change in the parallax of the sun 
will produce but little effect in the most deli- 
cate astronomical investigations. 

Nore.—Since the above abstract was pre- 
pared, there has come to our notice a summary 
of an article contributed by M. Foucault to the 
“Comptes Rendus,” November 24th, 1862, on 
the ‘‘ Experimental Determination of the Ve- 
locity of Light, and a Description of the Ap- 

aratus.” In this, that author speaks of hav- 
ing found a source of error in the micrometer 
(an instrument seldom so accurate as is com- 
monly thought); and having obviated this er- 
ror by means of another method of determin- 
ing the deviation of the image observed in the 
revolving mirror, he considered himself at the 
time of writing able to give with confidence 
the number appearing to express the velocity 
of light in space; namely, 298,000 kilometres= 
190,249.16 miles, in a second of mean time. This 
result, if accepted, would imply alessmagnitude 
in the errors of distance, &¢., above considered. 

Motion of the Sun in Space.—From a consid- 
eration of the proper motions of the stars in 
space, Sir Wm. Herschel, Argelander, Gallo- 
way, and others were led to infer that the sun 
is moving in the direction of the constellation 
Hercules; and Struve attempted to calculate 
its annual motion toward that point. Froma 
more extensive series of observations made 
upon 1,167 stars, Prof. Airy is unable to find a 
confirmation of this conclusion; and by like 
observations and calculations Mr. Dunkin ar- 
rives at the same result. Latterly, it had been 
proposed to a mg this problem by finding 
whether or not the direction of motion of 
comets, before coming into the solar influence, 
was different from the motion concluded to be- 
long to the sun. , But Mr. Carrington and 
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Prof. Fearnley now declare their opinion that — 


even this method could not be successfully ap- 
piled ; and they advise that the observation and 

etermination of the proper motions of the 
stars, with a view to this question, be still per- 
severed in, shane 

Some Points relating to the Constitution of 
the Sun.—Sir Wm. Armstrong, in the opening 
address before the British Association for the 
advancement of science, at the meeting for 1868 
(Aug. 26th), made upon this subject, among 
others, the following remarks : 

“ Of all the results which science has pro- 
duced within the last few years, none have 
been more unexpected than those by which 
we are enabled to test the materials of which 
the sun is made, and prove their identity, in 
part at least, with those of our planet.” The 
same researches have also corroborated pre- 
vious conjectures as to the luminous enyel- 
ope of the sun. 2. 

Among the most remarkable discoveries in 
connection with the sun must be ranked that 
of Mr. Nasmyth, to the effect that the bright 
surface of this body presents the appearance 
of an aggregation of apparently solid forms, 
shaped like willow leaves, or some well known 


forms of Diatomacem, and interlacing one anoth- | 


er in all possible directions. These mysterious 
objects appear in some way connected with 
the heat, and [if we can understand what, in a 
physical sense, this is] the vivifying power of 
the sun. They have been seen by other ob- 
servers, and computed to be each not less than 
1,000 miles in length by about 100 in breadth. 
The enormous chasms in the sun’s photosphere, 
to which we apply the diminutive appellation 
of “‘ spots,” exhibit the extremities of these leaf- 
like bodies pointing inward and fringing the 
sides of the cavern far down into the abyss, 
Sometimes they form a rope or bridge across 
the chasm, and appear to adhere to one anoth- 
er by lateral attraction. 

A most remarkable phenomenon was seen by 
independent observers at two different places 
on the first of September, 1859. A sudden 
outburst of light far exceeding the bright- 
ness of the sun’s surface, was seen to take 
place, and then to sweep like a drifting cloud 
ever a portion of the solar face. This was 
attended with magnetic disturbances of un- 
usual intensity, and with the exhibition of 
auroras of extraordinary brilliancy. The in- 
stant of the effusion of the light was recorded 
by an abrupt and marked deflection in the self- 
registering instruments at Kew. Probably, in 
fact, but a part of the phenomenon was seen 
as the magnetic storm attending it commen 
before and continued after the event. Perhaps 
this phenomenon should be regarded as having 
a connection with the renovation of the sun’s 
heat. Thus, it may be explained on the sup- 
position of the plunging of cosmical matter in- 
to the sun with the prodigious velocity whish 
gravitation would impart to it, the arrested mo- 
tion giving place to its equivalent of heat. 
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' The comparison of the observations upon the 
11-year period in the solar spots, first detected 
by Schwabe, in 1848, and the corresponding or 
secular period in the diurnal variation of mag- 
netic action upon the earth, is still being pros- 
ecuted; but no new results of importance are 
- announced. e 

_ Heat of the Sun’s Surface, and Currents in 
its Atmosphere.—In a paper before the British 
Association, Mr. Murphy called attention to 
the fact ascertained by M. Secchi, of Rome, 

that the sun’s equator is sensibly hotter than 

its poles. In accordance with the meteoric 
theory of the solar heat, this should be the case. 

The asteroids, or immense meteoric masses 
_ which, upon this theory, are supposed to re- 
yolye round and near to the sun, and to fall at 
successive intervals into its mass, probably oc- 
ceupy—like the entire solar system—a lenticular 
space having the greatest diameter nearly 
- coincident with the sun’s equator ; and if this 
- be so, a larger number of meteors must fall on 
the equatorial than on the polar regions of the 
solar surface, thus making the former more hot. 
_ The meteoric theory will also account for 
the currents in the sun’s atmosphere, which 

had been observed by Mr. Carrington. He 
found that the spots in the lowest latitudes 
drift most rapidly from west to east. Were 
the sun’s atmosphere, like the earth’s, acted 
_ on by no other motive power than the un- 
equal heating at different latitudes, the rel- 
ative direction of the currents would be 
the reverse of this, and in virtue of the well- 
known principle of trade-winds at the surface 
of the earth. _But if meteors are constantly 
falling into the sun’s mass through its atmos- 
phere, these bodies moving from west to east 
with a velocity scarcely less than that of a plan- 


et at the sun’s surface, and if they so pierce’ 


the solar atmosphere in greatest number in its 
equatorial regions, then the result would be a 
_ motive power adequate to drive the sun’s at- 
_ mosphere round it from west to east, and with 
_ greatest velocity at the equator. The intensely 
_ bright meteoric bodies [see remarks on. this 
phenomenon, September, 1859, in the section 


- above] which Mr. Carrington and another ob- 


_ server simultaneously saw traverse the sun’s 
disc, moved from west to east ; and they were 
almost certainly asteroids falling [or, as Sir 
William Armstrong more plausibly suggests,con- 
sequences of the fall of such bodies] into the sun. 
_ Zodiacal Light.—The late lamented Major 
E. B. Hunt, OC. E., U. S. A., communicated to 
the “ American Journal of Science,” for May, 
1863, a paper upon certain astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena observed by him at 
Key West, 1857—62. 

He states that during the winter, and es- 
pecially in February, the Zodiacal Light habitu- 
_ ally attains at Key West a remarkable degree 
of brightness. He repeatedly traced it to the 
zenith, never with certainty beyond. He was 
especially interested in certain proofs of the 
great amount of. light proceeding from the 
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source in question. He frequently observed a 
distinct shadow cast by the Zodiacal Light. This 
could be seen moving before him when walk- 
ing from the light on a white roadway, and also 
upon passing near or waving his arm very close 
to a whitewashed wall. The shadow was very 
positive, but (excepting in the last of the cases 
named) without definite boundaries, as a shadow 
should be when cast by a light so diffused. 
This shadow he had observed when the absence 
of the planet Venus and the total disappearance 
of twilight refraction forbade its being assign- 
ed to either of those causes; and other per- 
sons had corroborated his observations. The 
principal part of the light appeared to come 
from the portion within 15° or 20° of the ho- 
rizon. “It is indeed a singularly beautiful 
thing, to see this grand mass of mellow light, 
softly fading out into the clear sky, and quite 
obscuring the lustre of the Milky Way by its 
superior brightness. Where it intersects the 
Milky Way, I think [he concludes] the two 
are, at the brightest, about equal in glow; but 
from thence to the horizon the Zodiacal Light 
so increases in radiance as to seem almost a 
prolongation of twilight.” 

Mr. Stillman Masterman, of Weld, Maine,— 
also since deceased—mentions in the journal 
already quoted, for July, the fact of his having 
observed in the Zodiacal Light, on more than 
one occasion, the appearance of»rapid ‘varia- 
tions in brightness. These were not wave-like 
pulsations, like those of the aurora borealis; 
but the alternate brightenings and dimmings 
of the whole area of the light simultaneously. 
Sometimes there is to be observed a sudden 
brightening or dimming, without any other 
change following for a number of minutes. 

In two communications to the ‘“ Philos. Mag- 
azine,” February and March, 1863, Prof. Chal- 
lis gives a theory of the Zodiacal Light. Rea- 
soning from the observed positions of the light 
when visible, and the seasons in which it is to 
be seen, he concludes that the light is simply 
an immense luminous tract of space, symmet- 
rically disposed about the sun; its principal 
plane coincident with the plane of the sun’s 
equator; its extent in space reaching beyond 
the radius of the earth’s orbit—so that, either 
the earth is at all times enveloped in it, or at 
least is so when passing across the line of its 
nodes; while, as a consequence of their rela- 
tive positions, this luminous tract will, at cer- 
tain seasons, especially in low latitudes, be seen 
as of a conical or pyramidal form, with the 
base near the sun. The fact of its not being 
visible in northern latitudes in autumn even- 
ings and spring mornings, is explained by the 
small inclination at those seasons of the eclip- 
tic to the horizon, so that the light fails to pen- 
etrate the dense parts of the atmosphere then 
lying between it and the eye. 

Prof. Challis accordingly discards the mete- 
orictheory of the Zodiacal Light, and considers 
that it is purely a luminosity of the space it 
appears in. His theory assumes a universally 
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extending ether, in which, aside from the 
steady motions excited in it by the (light-giv- 
ing) solar action, the gravitative action of the 
revolving mass of the sun produces a disturb- 
ing effect—such effect, he finds by mathemati- 
cal analysis, being adequate to cause in the dis- 
turbed space light-undulations. The related 
phenomenon, of a luminous arch several degrees 
in width across the whole sky, and spoken of 
by Prof. Brorsen as a “ ring-form of the zodi- 
acal light,” observed by Mr. Jones, near Quito, 
in 1856, by Brorsen, at Senftenberg, Prussia, 
1854~—’8, and previously by Humboldt, off the 
coast of Mexico, Prof. Challis regards as due to 
“ gravity-undulations” originated in like man- 
ner by the axial revolution of the earth. 

Nebule.—An account was given in this ar- 
ticle, in the preceding volume, of the singular 
phenomena of variation and disappearance of 
certain nebulw, with allusions also to the con- 
nection of these changes with irregular appear- 
ance or variability of certain stars situated in 
or close to the field of nebula. In the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Journal of Science,” for Jan. 1863, appears 
a translation of Prof. A. Gautier’s ‘ Recent 
Researches relating to the Nebulew” (from the 
* Bibliothéque Universelle,” Sept. 1862), and in 
which is to be found avery complete statement 
of the facts accumulated in regard to these 
interesting bodies, up to the date of appearance 
of the original article. 

Besides a variation in brilliancy, certain neb- 
ule have been observed to undergo changes 
of form or appearance. Such is now the view 
taken of the change in the nebula or star-clus- 
ter, 80 of Messier, in Scorpio, in 1860. This 
nebula, having on May 9th of that year its or- 
dinary appearance, by the 28th of the same 
month had assumed the aspect of a single star 
of 7-8th magnitude; and by the 10th of June 
following the stellar appearance had nearly 
disappeared, though the nebula was then bright- 
er than usual, with a well-marked central con- 
densation. 

Quite recently, Chacornac has observed with 
the great telescope of Foucault the annular neb- 
ula of Lyra, and he has found it to be resolved 
into a mass of very small stars, exceedingly 
near to each other. The nebula presented to 
him the appearance of a hollow cylinder, seen 
in a direction nearly parallel to its axis. As 
Lord Rosse describes it, its centre is veiled by 
a curtain of nebulous matter, resolvable into a 
thin stratum of stars. 

Sir John Herschel has remarked that the 
roportion, to the whole number, of the nebu- 
#@ which are—if we may so express it—mul- 

tiple, is greater than the proportion, to the 
whole number, of the multiple stars. Assum- 
ing 5’ as the greatest distance apart of the 
members of double nebulew, M. d’ Arrest has es- 
timated that out of the whole number of about 
8,000 nebule in that part of the heavens visible 
tous, some two or three hundred may be re- 
garded as multiple. He has found a triple nebu- 
la, 109° 12’ of right ascension and 29° 45’ of 
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northern declination, in which, as observed in 
1785, 1827, and 1862, sensible changes appear 
to have taken place, indicating a movement of 


tween the two components, which are only 28” 
apart, a very small star is seen exactly where 
Lassell observed it ten years before. M. d’Ar- 
rest will hereafter cite other instances of 

in the relative positions of double nebula; 
though he does not yet infer that any of them 
have periods of revolution so short as those of 
some of the double stars, Finally, he describes 
a very small number of cases in which, 
peated comparison after intervals of a nebula 
with some small star near it, he has been able 
to show slight differences of distance or posi- 
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revolution of one part round another. Be- 


ro 
4 


‘ 
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tion, which might indicate a proper motion of — 


one or the other of these bodies 


The La Lande Prize.—The La Lande (astro- 


nomical) prize, value 500 francs, was aw. 

by the French Academy of Sciences, in Janu- 
ary, 1863, to Mr. Alvan Olark, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., for his discovery of the companion 
of Sirius [mentioned in the preceding volume}. 

The great 184 inch object-glass with whi 
Mr. Clark made this remarkable observation, 
has been See by the Astronomical Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, for the sum of $11,187; 
about an equal sum being considered requisite 
to pay for mounting it properly. 

AUSTRIA. (For notice of the Imperial 
House, detailed statistics of the population, the 
different nationalities, religious denominations, 
aud principal cities, see ANNuaL OycLoPEpIA 
for 1862.) 

The population of Austria at the end of 1861, 
was estimated at 37,000,000 souls. The follow- 
ing portions of Austria form part of the Ger- 
man Confederacy : 


Countries. square miles.| © in 1857. 
Archduchy of Austria ............ 577,98 2,889,14T 
Duchy of Salzburg..........0... 130,15 146,769 
Mi OP BSUTIBT 60 aces veseauees 407,84 1,056, 
6 - Of Oatitithian.s sipices sncee 188,42 832,446 
“ _ of Carniola. ...........0.-. 181,42 451,941 
The Littoral, comprising the city of : 
Triest and its territory, the dis- 
trict of Goritz, and part of the 
district of Istria............... S4,7T 861, 
County of land Vorarlberg...} 582,04 851,016 
Kingdom of Bohemia.............. 943,70 4,705,525 
viate of Moravia............ 408,77 1,867,094 
Duchy of Silesia. ............se00s 93,50 443,912 
Of Galicia, the two duchits of : 
Auschwitz and Zator.......... 44,74 196,389 


The budget of the financial department, es- 
timated for the year beginning on Noy. 1st, 
1868, and ending on Dee. 81st, iy i 
was presented to the Council of the Empire, 
on July 17th, 1863, gave the following results: 


Florins. 

Ordinary expenditures,.......s0seesess: 512,500,716 
Estraneteacy. WT Ccregdad aalene pees’ 102,112,701 
Total. cu. sto snengeb shade Wereneestkn 614,613,417 
Ordinary receipts........ceeeccescecee -521,677,096 
Extraordinary: “. <0, sdeahaesestese ced 59,896,475 
Total i iisotuasesbs ac genes hos sons ine 581,073.571 
Dehchb. sis Sows segs as bumetecvacacwve 539,876 
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The standing army consisted, in May, 1863, 
of 185,182 infantry, 39,188 cavalry, and 39,455 
other troops. Total, in time of peace, 263,825. 
In time of war, the strength of the army is 


436,608 infantry, 41,862 cavalry, 86,998 other 


troops. Total, 565,468. 
_ The navy, in May, 1863, consisted of 64 steam- 
the total horse power of which was 11,325, 


and 668 guns; beside 2 ironclad frigates, in 


and 68 guns. 


course of construction, with 1,300 horse power, 
L The number of sailing vessels 
was 51, with 348 guns. Total of steamers and 
sailing vessels, 117, with 1,084 guns. 


At the beginning of the year 1863 the Pro- 
yincial Parliaments of Salzburg, Upper and 
Lower Austria, the Vorarlberg, Silesia, Mora- 


{is 


_ the year before. 


via, Carinthia, Istria, Goritz, Styria, Carniola, 


Dalmatia, the Tyrol, the Bukowina and Bohe-. 


were in session. All these Diets gave in 
their adhesion to the Central Constitution, and 


“ Eee pied almost unanimously the principle of 


by jury. 

The Austrian Parliament (Council of the 
Empire) was opened on June 18th, the same 
number of provinces being represented as in 
(See Annvat Cyotopzapra for 
1862.) In his speech from the throne the em- 
peror made a satisfactory retrospect of the 


activity of the Reichsrath, and expressed a 


hope that Transylvania would also shortly take 
ad in its deliberations. He thus continued: 
e Reichsrath closed its first session under 

ne blessings of peace, which the Govern- 
ment will endeavor to maintain undisturbed. 
Thanks to the liberal institutions of the empire, 
its material and intellectual life are everywhere 
being rapidly developed, and its influence and 
position as a great Power continually becoming 
more powerful, The financial condition of the 
empire is becoming more and more satisfactory. 
The credit of the state and the public currency 


have most decidedly improved. It has been 


unnecessary to apply for any extraordinary 
credit during the current year. The budget, 
which will be submitted to you, has been pre- 
pared with a view to the greatest possible 
economy. Bills relative to taxation will be 


- submitted to you, the object of which is to re- 


establish the currency on a thoroughly sound 
basis. Bills will also be introduced upon the 
reform of the administration of justice, as re- 
gards the administration of penal law more es- 
pecially. These reforms will comprise oral 
peyredings, publicity, and trial by jury. The 

ills for the reform of the civil law relate to 
bankruptcy, the private arrangement of debts, 
and the right of domicile. 

Besides the provinces not represented in the 
Council of the Empire in 1862, a majority of 
the Ozech (Bohemian) members, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Italian portion of the Tyrol, 
resolved to cease taking part in the proceedings 
of the Council. The Council thereupon re- 
solved, in its session on June 29th, that there 
Was no reason for the absence of the Czech 
members from the sittings of that body, and 
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they were summoned to make their appearance 
on pain of having their title to sit as members 
cancelled. On the other hand, the Government 
and the friends of a United Austria had the 
gratification to see for the first time a repre- 
sentative from Transylvania, The Emperor of 
Austria, by a decree dated September 27th, had 
raised the Roumanian nationality to an equali- 
ty, in civil and religious rights, with the other 
nationalities of the crownland. Hitherto the 
Roumanians, although by far the most numer- 
ous of all the nationalities of Transylvania, had 
been excluded from all political action. Here- 
after, in accordance with the imperial decree, 
the nationalities legally recognized will be the 
Hungarians, the Szeklers, the Saxons, and the 
Roumanians; and a particular emblem will be 
added for the Roumanians to the escutcheon 
of Transylvania. The Hungarians and Szek- 
lers of Transylvania were greatly dissatisfied 
with this decree. Their deputies had already 
withdrawn in a body from the Diet of Transyl- 
vania. The two other “ nations,” the Saxons 
and Roumanians, resolved to send delegates to 
the Council of the Empire, who, to the number 
of 26, took their seats in that body on October 
20th. Shortly after the Council declared itself 
to be completes Toward the close of Novem- 
ber, the Obergespanns (chiefs of the public ad- 
ministration) of Croatia, in a meeting held at 
Vienna, resolved that Croatia also should send 
deputies to the Council, if the February Con- 
stitution was modified in a manner guaran- 
teeing to the Croats the maintenance of their 
autonomy, the integrity of their territory, and 
the disposal of the direct taxes and revenue of 
Croatia. 

Notwithstanding the unceasing efforts of the 
Austrian Government to reconcile the differ- 
ent nationalities, the animosity between them 
rather increased than decreased. This was the 
case particularly with the Slavi and Germans 
in Bohemia and Bavaria, with the Germans 
and Italians in the Tyrol, with the Hungarians 
in Transylvania on this side, and the Germans 
and the Roumanians on the other. Galicia 
was kept in constant agitation by a secret rev- 
olutionary government, which in some in- 


-stances even decreed and inflicted the death 


penalty upon Poles who were regarded as op- 
posed to the national Polish movement. But 
the most important of all the national manifes- 
tations took place toward the close of the year 
in Hungary. The ** Alleanza ” of Milan, a jour- 
nal printed by the Hungarian insurgents in 
Italy, published the text of a proclamation, is- 
sued in Hungary, in the name of Kossuth. 
The proclamation was as follows: 


By order of Louis Kossuth, the National Committee 
of Independence to the Nation.—Fidelity to the flag of 
1849 survives in the heart of our nation. Refusing to 
accept any kind of compromise, the great majority of 
the nation is firmly resolved to shake off the detested 
yoke of German domination. But as the external signs 
of our national life have in recent times not been in 
harmony with that resolution, our natural allies abroad 
have conceived doubts as to the firmness of our de- 
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signs. These doubts have been the greatest obstacle 
to the efforts of our Government tending to the de- 
liverance of the country. The removal of that obsta- 
cle becomes an imperious necessity before the new 
turn of European events—a turn offering a prospect 
full of promise to all the peoples who groan under a 
foreign yoke. We must give a sign of life in order 
that our natural allies may be convinced that against 
the common enemy they may surely count upon the 
arms of the Magyars. We must hold ourselves in 
readiness, in order that the ties of the terrified Aus- 
* trian may not entangle our nation in the snare. We 
must prepare to be in a state to seize energetically the 
favorable opportunity. For these purposes the Gover- 
nor, Louis Kossuth, abolishing every previous order, 
and having judged it necessary to decree the forma- 
tion of a new general committee, makes known, by the 
present document, to the nation, that in consequence 
of that order the General Committee of Independence 
is constituted ; thatit has for its end the realization of 
the declaration of independence of 1849; and that, full 
of resolution and ready for all sacrifices, it has taken 
in hand the direction of affairs, according to the in- 
structions received, or to be received, from the chosen 
overnor of our country. The committee expects, 
m the patriotic sentiments of the nation, that the 
orders emanating from it will be promptly executed, 
that its instructions will be followed, and that its 
measures will be speedily accomplished. At the same 
time it calls upon the enemies, open and concealed, of 
the flag of 1549, to abstain from any plot or intrigue 
if they would not incur the penalty inflicted upon 
traitors. At all events, the General Committee of In- 
dependence declares that it will know how, and that it 
is determined, to secure obedience to its orders, and 
the accomplishment of the measures which it must 
take. Long live the nation and good hope, Let every 
honest patriot prepare himself for action. Our motto 
is—1849 and victory. : 
Done at Bupe Pesta, the 24th Dec., 1863. 


It was asserted that the National Committee 
of Hungary would act on the same footing as 
the secret Polish Government, that its mani- 
festo had been placarded in all the towns of 
Hungary and Transylvania, and that it had 
produced a great sensation. 
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BAIRD, Roser, D.D., an American Pres- 
byterian afar and author, born in Fay- 
ette county, Pa., October 6th, 1798, died at 
Yonkers, N. Y., March 15th, 1863, He received 


his collegiate education at Washington and’ 


Jefferson Colleges Pa., graduating at the lat- 
ter in 1818. After leaving college he taught 
for a year at Bellefort, where he commenced, 
also, his career as a newspaper writer, in the 
village newspaper. In 1819 he entered the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., 
and pursued the usual course of theological 
study for three years, acting as tutor in the 
New Jersey College during his last-year in the 
seminary. In 1822 he was licensed, and the 
same year took charge of an academy in Prince- 
ton, over which he presided for the next five 
years with great success, preaching occasional- 
ly in the neighboring pulpits. In 1827 he de- 
termined to devote himself more exclusively to 
professional labors, and proposed to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society a plan for supplying every 
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_ In the diplomatic complications arising out 
of the Polish difficulties, Austria took an active’ 
part. In common with France and England, 
she addressed several notes to Russia, u 
upon the latter Power the expediency of adopt- — 
ing measures calculated to restore peace, but 
showed herself, however, averse to going to 
war with Russia. (See Potanp.) She observed’ 
a strict neutrality in the war between Russia 
and Poland. Some Galician members in the 
Austrian Council complained of the rigorous — 
measures adopted by the Government against 
the sympathizers with the insurrection, but the — 
Council approved the steps which had been — 
pes: _ this eee: - wAZ 
e Emperor of Austria, in Au ropose 

to the Governments forming the clean teal 
federacy, a highly important plan for the refor- 
mation of the federal constitution of Germany. 
A Congress of Princes, and representatives of 
the four free cities assembled at Frankfort, on — 
August 17th, and by a considerable majority 
adopted the Austrian plan; but as Prussia was 
not represented in this Congress, and did not 
consent to the resolutions, no result was obtained 
up to the end of the year 1863, (See GERMANY.) 

In the Schleswig-Holstein question which, 
toward the end of the year, began to disturb 
the peace of Europe, and in particular that of 
Germany, Austria, in union with Prussia, was : 
in favor of recognizing King Christian IX. of 
Denmark, as Duke of Schleswig and Holstein, — 
and to compel Denmark to repeal the constitu- 
tion by which Schleswig was to be incorpo- — 
rated with Denmark Proper. This view -was, 
however, not shared by the Frankfort Diet, 
nor by any considerable portion of the Ger- 
man people, and the Austrian Government 
soon fougd itself in opposition to both. 


i 
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destitute family in New Jersey with a Bible, 
which was adopted and carried into execution 
through his exertions. He also accepted an 
appointment as agent of the Missionary Society 
of New Jersey, and labored for two years 
among the feeble and destitute churches of his 
denomination in that State. In 1829 he ac- 
cepted an appointment as agent of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union. For nearly six 
years he travelled extensively in its behalf, 
throughout the United States, holding meet- 
ings in most of the prominent cities and towns, _ 
and enlisting the serviees of able speakers, 
statesmen, and divines, to address the audi- — 
ences he had collected. By these labors he ~ 
raised the annual revenues of the Union from 
$5,000 to $28,000. In 1835 he visited Europe, 
and remained there, with the exception of two 
brief visits home, for eight years, devoting 
himself to the promotion of Protestant Christi- 
anity in Southern Europe, and subsequently to 
the advocacy of the Temperance Reform in 
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Northern Europe. Possessing a fine personal 
appearance, a kindly face, an amiable dispo- 
sition, and rare affability of manner, and being 
an accomplished linguist and a man of exten- 
sive general information, he enjoyed extraor- 
dinary opportunities of mingling in the best 
circles of European society, and was on terms 
of personal and friendly intercourse with many 
of the crowned heads of Europe. He was also 
the valued and intimate friend of the most 
. eminent scholars and evangelical clergymen of 
Great Britain and the Continent; and, from 
his abundant labors on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, received the name of the “ International 
her.” Upon the formation of the For- 

eign Evangelical Society, since merged in the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, he be- 
f e its agent and corresponding secretary. 
In 1842 he published, in Scotland, ‘A View 
of Religion in America,” a work which ex- 
cited much attention in Europe, as being the 
most complete account of the religious con- 
dition of the United States which had been 
ublished up to that time. It was translated 
into some of the continental languages. In 
1848 he returned home and remained for three 
years engaged in active labors for the promo- 
tion of the work of aiding the spread of Prot- 
_ estantism in Europe, both by personal and 
written appeals. In 1846 he again visited Eu- 
rope to attend the World’s Temperance Con- 
vention in Stockholm, and the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in London, and spent 
about a year and a half abroad, visiting Russia, 
where he was very cordially welcomed by the 
Ozar, and also the German States. On his re- 
turn he delivered, in connection with his labors 
as Secretary of the Christian Union, a series of 
lectures on the Continent of Europe, in most 
of the principal cities of the country. He sub- 
sequently crossed the Atlantic several times, 
but his visits there were less protracted than 
those already mentioned. He took a great in- 
terest in the Waldenses, and rendered efficient 
_ service in bringing their churches and institu- 
tions into Turin and its vicinity. His last visit 
to Europe was made in 1862, and he vindi- 
cated, in London, before public assemblies, the 
cause of the Union against secession with great 
_ energy and eloquence, though many of his for- 
mer friends were at that time hostle to the 
United States. Dr. Baird had been, through life, 
a man of most*indomitable industry, and found 
time, amid his other arduous labors, to prepare 
many volumes for the press. Among them are 
the following: ‘* View of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi,” 1832; “‘History of the Temperance 
Societies” (translated into five languages), 
1836; “View of Religion in America” (al- 
ready mentioned), Glasgow, 1842 (this was 
translated into seven or eight languages); 
“* Protestantism in Italy,” Boston, 1845; ‘The 
Christian Retrospect and Register,” New 
York, 1851; “History of the Albigenses, Wal- 
denses, and Vaudois;” “ Visit to Northern Eu- 
rope,” 1857; besides many small volumes, pam- 
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phlets, ete., ete. His death was quite sudden, 
and was caused by a severe hemorrhage from 
the lungs, which occurred on the llth of 
March. 

BALDWIN, Rocer Suerman, LL.D., an 
American jurist and statesman, born in New 
Haven, Conn., January 4th, 1793; died in 
the same city February 19th, 1863. He was 
of Puritan stock on both the father’s and 
mother’s side, his father, the Hon. Simeon 
Baldwin, being a descendant of one of the Pu- 
ritan emigrants who settled at New Haven 
with the Rey. John Davenport; whilst his mo- 
ther was the daughter of Roger Sherman, one 
of the most eminént of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, himself. descended 
from the early Puritan settlers of western Con- 
necticut. The Hon. Simeon Baldwin, or Judge 
Baldwin, as he was usually called, had repre- 
sented his district in Congress for some years, 
and was subsequently, until he reached the 
limit of age assigned by the State Constitution, 
Judge of the Superior Court and the Supreme 
Court of Errors of the State. 

His son, the subject of this notice, entered 
Yale College at the age of fourteen, and grad- 
uated in 1811, with high honors,. On the 
completion of his collegiate course, he com- 
menced the study of law, first in his father’s 
office, and afterward in the then famous law 
school of Judges Reeve and Gould, at Litchfield, 
Conn. Here his intense application, and his 
rapid acquisition of the science of law gained 
him a high encomium from Judge Gould. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1814, and by his in- 
dustrious and thorough study of the principles 
of law, his careful preparation of his cases, his 
remarkable command of pure and elegant lan- 
guage, and the precision, definiteness, and logi- 
cal character of his pleas, soon attained a very 
high rank in his profession. His preference 
was for the classes of cases which involved the 
great principles of jurisprudence rather than 
those where success depended upon appeals to 
the sympathies or prejudices of a jury ; still he 
was rarely unsuccessful in jury cases, and his 
dignified and lofty eloquence, enforced as it 
was by the conviction that he would not en- 
gage in a cause which he believed to be unjust 
er dishonest, gave him, great weight with a 
jury. One of the most celebrated cases in 
which he was engaged, and one in which his 
great qualities asa lawyer were finely displayed, 
was that of the Africans of the Amistad, in 
1841. He managed their case against the 
Spanish authorities, who claimed them as the 
slaves of parties in Cuba, in the district court 
of Connecticut; and when the decision there 
was in favor of the Africans, and the execu- 
tive authorities at Washington had appealed the 
case to the Supreme Oourt of the United States, 
he was associated with the venerable John 
Quincy Adams in defending their right to free- 
dom. His plea on that occasion was pro- 
nounced by his learned and eloquent colleague, 
and by Chancellor Kent, one of the ablest fo- 
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rensic efforts ever made in that august court. 
At the age of fifty he was regarded, and justly, 
as not only holding the highest rank as a 
pleader in the Connecticut bar, but as being, 
in the words of General Kimberly, himself one 
of the finest legal minds of the century, “ the 
ablest lawyer that Connecticut has ever pro- 
duced in any part of her history.” In 1837 
Mr. Baldwin was elected to the State Senate, 
and reélected the following year, when he was 
chosen president of that body pro‘tempore. In 
1840 and 1841 he was the representative of 
New Haven in the General Assembly. In 1844 
he was elected governor of the State, and re- 
elected the following year. In.1847 he wasap- 

ointed by the governor to the United States 
ars to fill the unexpired term of the Hon. 
Jabez W. Huntington, and in the following 
May elected to the same position by the Legis- 
lature. His course in the Senate was highly 
honorable to himself and the State he repre- 
sented. He took his place at once among the 
giant intellects of the Senate of that time, and 
though he spoke but rarely, his speeches were 
always impressive and able. The exclusion of 
slavery from the territory acquired in conse- 
quence of the Mexican war was a measure to 
which he bent the energies of his powerful 
mind, and he had the happiness to witness the 
pre of the resolutions on this subject which 

e had introduced and adyocated. His course 
in this measure met with the approbation of 
men of all parties in his native State. He also op- 
posed with great vigor and eloquence the Com- 
promise Bill of 1850, and especially that. por- 
tion of it which contained a new Fugitive Slave 
Law. On one occasion Mr. Mason, of Virginia, 
attempted to disparage Connecticut for retaining 
8,500,000 acres of her western lands for State 
purposes, Mr. Baldwin replied, in an eloquent 
and spirited speech, in which he showed that 
while Virginia had reserved fourteen millions of 
acres of her western lands for military bounties 
to her soldiers, Connecticut, with a larger patri- 
mony, had reserved but three and a half mil- 
lion acres, and that for a school fund, while her 
patriots soldiers, who outnumbered by one 

alf the Virginia soldiers, though from a State 
with only one third its population, volunteered 
without bounty. Gov. Baldwin was the candi~ 
date of his party for the’ senatorship for the term 
of 1851-’57, and would have been elected but 
for the opposition of four or five members of 
the party, who insisted on pledges from him, 
which he deemed it inconsistent with his char- 
acter and independence to give, and the elec- 
tion was postponed for a year, at which time 
the democratic party were in the majority, and 
their candidate was elected. From this time 
Goy. Baldwin remained in private life, devotin, 
to his profession his great abilities, ripened an 
mellowed by his increasing years. In 1860 he 
was one of the two electors at large on the 
ticket for the election of President Lincoln, and 
by appointment of Governor Buckingham, was 
a member of the “ Peace Congress” of Februa- 
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ry, 1861. In that Congress he opposed the ac- 
tion of the majority of the committee proposing 
amendments to the Constitution. 
BAPTISTS.—The Baptist Almanac for 1864 
gives the following table of the different de- 
nominations of Baptists on the American con- 


tinent: ; 
Aswect*-| Churches. [Ministers Merbers 
Cuited Si 597 | 19,551. | 7,958 4 
tates. .<sesi- 
Nova Scotia.......... 3 153 " 28 
New Brunswick...... 2 180 73 ~ 8. 
Canada....... seis s0+ 10 429 175 18.764 
West India Islands... 4 205 154 86,500 
Totalin N. America} 616 | 13,468 436 113, 
Anti-Mission Baptists*.| 180 a aon ar % ang 
Free-Will Baptists..... 142 1,277 | 1,049 007 
Seventh:Day Beptlstst| >}. 66 cbt sf agape 
eventh- : 
Church of God Q ine- s 
brennarians)*...... - 275 182 14,000 
Disciples(Campbellites)| 1,800 | 1,500 | ... 000 
ee dé 200 100 


Comparing the statistics of the Regular Bap- 
tists, the most numerous of the Baptist bodies, 
for 1863, with those for 1862, it appears that 
the following States have suffered a loss in nu- 
merical strength : 


Ot ee? een ernie 70 
Now Hampshire. to... 0cs'Son cede tbevs veceeee 129 
Connectiont <. igi i snidk bulds © sais slddibell oabhbeawe 233 
RMRTNING s 5 Soi eo oni doch Lis aan pate sim Simeone 484 

BABS hdd Vea an Sesasbee Cugss couse tasee eee 73 
Marylandi.uiisal.. dds sivadads tes vate 279 
NOW JOTECY «ns ap tie Saudi « ccsteacknleceiians aus 

NEO Fass’: us'cx cps cw cye'on.des Pec oess tivuen eee 1,848 
Pennsylvania si... 5 Us eee eee 300 
<1 BR hp epee itis. 8,502 


Among the States which have witnessed an 
increase in their Baptist membership, Ilinois 
stands first on the list, her net gain being 2,856, 
more than that of all the other States put to- 
gether, and nearly nine per cent. of her former 
numbers. 

The anniversaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, of the American Baptist 
Publication Society (inclusive of the American 
Baptist Historical Society), and of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, were held 
during the year in Cleveland, Ohio, from Au- 
gust 19th to 21st. The receipts of the Mis- 
sionary Union during the year amounted to 
$103,956 (against $95,193 the year before). 
The number of its missions is 19; the num- 
ber of churches about 375, with 31,000 mem- 
bers. The anniversary assembly of the Mis- 
sionary Union unanimously adopted a series of 
resolutions on the state of the country, of 
which the following are the most important: 

Resolved, That the authors, aiders, and abettors of 
this slaveholders’ rebellion, in their desperate efforts to 
nationalize the institution of slavery, and to extend 
its despotic sway throughout the ae have them- 
selves inflicted on that institution a series of most ter- 
rible, and fatal, and suicidal blows, from which, we 
believe, it can never recover, and they have, them- 
selves, thus fixed its destiny and hastened its doom; 
and that, for thus overruling what appeared at first to 
be a terrible national calamity, to the production of re- 
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sults so unexpected and glorious, our gratitude and 
adoration are due to that wonder-working God, who 
still ‘maketh the wrath of man to praise him, while 
the remainder of that wrath he restrains.” (Psalm 
Ixxvi. 10.) 

Resolved, That in the recent acts of Congress, abol- 
ishing slavery forever in the District of Columbia and 
in the Territories, and in the noble proclamation of the 
President of the United States, declaring freedom to 
the slave in States in rebellion, we see cause for con- 
gratulation and joy, and we think we behold the dawn 
of that glorious day, when, as in Israel’s ancient ju- 
bilee, “ liberty shall be proclaimed throughout all the 
Wy unto all the inhabitants thereof.” (Leviticus xxv. 
10. 


The Publication Society issued, in the course 

of the year, twenty-one Sunday-school books, 
and eighteen children’s tracts. Of these, with 
the Baptist Almanac, Report, and Catalogues, 
there were printed 81,300 copies. Including 
the new editions of former publications, the 
total number of books and tracts issued during 
the year amounted to 348,850 copies. The So- 
ciety employed 35 missionary colporteurs, 14 
of whom labored in Sweden, the rest in the 
United States. The receipts were $65,044 
(against $56,306 in 1862). 
_ The Home Mission Society employed 87 mis- 
sionaries, 9 of whom preached in foreign lan- 
guages. Its receipts amounted to $39,647 
(against $37,894 in 1862). 

The American and Foreign Bible Society 
held its twenty-sixth annual meeting on May 
14th, in New York city. Receipts for the 
year $19,247 (against $16,688 during the pre- 
ceding year). 

The American Baptist Free Mission Society 
held its twentieth anniversary on May 27th, at 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. Its receipts for the 
year were $19,538. A series of resolutions 
pledging strong support to the Union of the 
States, and demanding the abolition of slavery, 
were unanimously passed. A report express- 
ing fraternal sympathy with the anti-slavery 
masses of Great Britain, was also unanimously 
adopted. © 

Through the agency of the secretary of the 
Home Mission Society, and Mr. Harris, U. 8. 
senator from New York and a prominent 
member of the Baptist communion, the Sec- 
retary of War gave full and formal author- 
ity to the Home Mission Society to take pos- 
session of every abandoned Baptist meeting 
house within the insurrectionary districts, and 
of every other Baptist church edifice in the 
hands of the Confederates. The Government 
promised the Society every practicable protec- 
tion in their new fields of labor, and corre- 
sponding facilities for reaching them. 

_ The General Convention, as well as the Mis- 
sionary, Educational, and Publishing Societies 
of the Seventh-Day Baptists, was held at Adams 
Oentre, Jefferson county, New York, on Sep- 
tember 9th. The receipts of the Missionary 
Society during the year were $2,634. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


_ Resolved, That the General Conference reaffirms its 
interest and confidence in the General Government, 
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and desires to see the war prosecuted, on its part, un- 
til the rebellion is entirely crushed, and the authority 
of the Government fully restored ; and that it will ren- 
der, to this end, all the support at its command. 

Resolved, That we approve the incipient steps taken 
by the Executive Board to establish a mission among 
the freedmen, and would recommend its prosecution as 
soon as possible. 


At the meeting of the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of Canada West, which was held 
at Hamilton, an attempt to introduce two Con- 
federate chaplains who had escaped from Fort 
McHenry, and wished to get funds to run the 
blockade, was met with a storm of hisses, and 
was utterly fruitless, and a resolution was sub- 
sequently passed condemning slavery, and sym- 
pathizing with the North. 

The Baptist churches in the Confederate 
States continued to suffer greatly from the ef- 
fects of the war. Their foreign missions in 
China and Africa were entirely cut off from 
communication with the churches and the 
Missionary Society from which they derived 
their support. The Board of Foreign Missions 
appointed, therefore, a committee at Baltimore, 
to secure and transmit funds for the use of the 
Southern Baptist missionaries, and otherwise 
to promote the interests of their missions in 
foreign lands. The Government of the United 
States gave permission to Rev. Dr. Fuller, one 
of the Baltimore committee, to go to Richmond, 


‘to receive $2,000, which had’ accumulated 


there. The Baltimore committee made an ur- 
gent appeal to the Border State Baptists to 
maintain the Southern Baptist Mission. The 
General Convention of Kentucky resolved to 
do all in its power for this purpose. 

The London “ Freeman,” the leading organ 
of the English Baptists, gives the following 
statement of the strength and other statistics 
of the Baptists of the three kingdoms as fol- 
lows: England contains 1,782 churches, with 
188,374 members; Wales 455 churches, and 
53,783 members; Scotland 97 churches, 7,940 
members; Ireland 86 churches, 1,348 mem- 
bers. Total number of churches, 2,370; mem- 
bership, 251,445. It.is to be remarked that 
these totals are estimated, the average mem- 
bership of all the churches known being taken 
for those whose membership is not ascertained. 
England has 478 churches without pastors ; 
Wales 116; Scotland 19, and Ireland 8. Cer- 
tain of the churches included in these estimates 
are claimed as well by the Congregationalists. 

The Baptist Societies of England had, for the 
year 1863, the following income: Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, £27,189; Baptist Home Mis- 
sion, £1,700; Bible Translation Society, £1,809. 

An interesting legal decision was obtained 
on the question of open communion. The court 
had been called upon to restrain a Baptist min- 
ister, by injunction, from permitting the chapel 
to be used by any other persons than Partic- 
ular Baptists, and for a declaration that on 
the true construction of the trust deeds none 
but Particular Baptists were entitled to par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper. The Vice- 
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Chancellor minutely examined the trust d 
as well as the “ Confession of Faith ” published 
by the body in 1648 and 1680 and at other 
times. He did not see that the delegates from 
the churches, who took part in the meetings 
where the Confessions were drawn up, held 
strict communion to be an essential and funda- 
mental doctrine, and he did not see that it was 
insisted upon in the trust deeds of the chapel 
in question. He decided, therefore, to dismiss 
the case. . 
The Baptist Union of England, at one of its 
uarterly meetings, adopted an address to the 
po ol Baptist churches, expressive of its 
views on the American war and slavery. The 
following are the most important passages of 
this address: 


It will not be needful for us to prove that the fatal 
origin of your present national discords has been the 
existence in your midst of the sinful institution of 
slavery. In former times we have ventured to urge 
upon you the duty of denouncing and extirpating this 
baneful and unholy institution; but now we rejoice to 
believe that nearly all classes anon you are convinced 
that it is sage | opposed. to the will of God, and fruit- 
ful only in calamity to those who uphold it. Yes, 
brethren, it is slavery that has ee our main- 
taining with you that close and brotherly intercourse 
which your hearts ardently desired; it is slavery that 
has so lamentably alienated one portion of your people 
from the other ; it is slavery that has excited fierce and 
ungovernable passions, which will neither listen to 
reason nor submit to law. And it is the foul pollution 
and gross injustice of slavery that have brought upon 
you the chastisement of Heaven, and deluged your 
once happy and prosperous land with seas of human 
blood. Brethren, it has grieved us beyond all our 
power to express, to know that this unhallowed and 
accursed institution has been upheld and defended by 
many who profess to believe with us in the Scriptures 
of eternal truth; men who bear among Christians the 
honored name of Baptists, and claim the same spiritual 
lineage with ourselves. And in proportion to our for- 
mer grief is the joy we now experience in learning 
from one of our official correspondents amongst you, 
that the Baptist churches and associations in your 
Northern States have generally, if not universally, ar- 
rived at the conviction that slavery must be forthwith 
destroyed. We tna with all our heart the efforts 
of interested or malicious men in this country to exas- 
perate strife between us, or help the abettors of slavery 
in yours; and we shall use our utmost endeavors to 
strengthen the patience. of our suffering countrymen, 
and to encourage our rulers to maintain that wise polic 
of non-interference which they have hitherto observed. 
Be assured, brethren, that our hatred of slavery is as 
intense as it ever was, and that our sympathies are al- 
together with those who strive for its total abolition 
throughout the entire world. 


The sixth Triennial Conference of the German 
Baptists was held in Hamburg in July. About 
ninety pastors, missionaries, and delegates were 
present. From thereport of the Committee of 
the Union it appeared that during the last three 
years 4,658 persons had been baptized; that 
there was a clear increase in the membershi 
of the churches during that time of 8,367 ; an 
that the present number of members was 11,- 
275. It also stated that nine new churches had 
been formed, and 827 stations established for 
preaching the gospel. 

The progress of the Baptists in Sweden con- 
tinues to bemarked. According to a report of 
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Rev. Mr. Wiberg, the founder of the Swedish 
mission, in the whole of Sweden, during the 
year, there were formed 14 new churches, 
baptized 850, restored 69, excluded 288. At the 
1st of January, 1863, there were 161 churche 

with 5,515 members; 4,231 children gathere 

in Sunday schools, with 90 teachers. Cases of 
persecution constantly occur all over the coun- 
try. Baptist parents are often fined or charged 
to pay godfathers and policemen for assisting 
the priests. The Baptist Executive Committee 
published five baptismal tracts. Twenty-one 
of the churches now have places of worship of 
their own; the others assemble in private 
houses. 

Considerable additions to the number of Bap- 
tists were made in Poland and in the Russian 
province of Courland. In the latter great ef- 
forts were made to put them down. The con- 
gregation of Libau sent two of its members as 
delegates to St. Petersburg, who had an inter- 
view with the emperor. This interview did 
not arrest persecution, for the district court 
of Courland condemned two Baptists to exile 
from Russia for preaching Baptist sentiments. 
Toward the close of the year, however, the 
Directing Senate of Russia reversed this de- 
cision of the district court of Courland, and 
the emperor issued an ukase, whieh forbids 
the restraining of Baptist preachers by force, 
and declares such force all the “more to be 
deprecated in a doctrine of religion, which may 
later find acknowledgment.” So great an ad- 
vance on the past policy of the Russian author- 
ities was hailed as a wonderful sign by the Bap- 
tists of Germany, and Rev. Mr. Oncken, of 
Hamburg, the founder of the German mission, 
resolved to proceed to St. Petersburg, to organ- 
ize a congregation in the capital of the Russian 
empire. 

The first impulse to the establishment of a 
Baptist mission in Italy was given in October, 
1860, by the “ True Union,” a Baptist paper of 
Maryland. In 1862, two Baptist clergymen of 
England, Rev. Edward Clarke, of Tiverton, and 
Rev. James Wall, of Calne, visited Italy, and 
on their return made an appeal to the English 
Baptists for the establishment of an Italian mis- 
sion. This appeal was warmly responded to, 
and in October, 1863, Rev, James Wall took 
his departure from England as the first Baptist 
missionary to Italy. 

BEAUCHAMP, Henry Beavcnamp Lyeon, 
Earl, an English peer, born in Powyke, 
Worcestershire, in 1784, died at Madresfield 
Court, Great Malvern, Sept. 8th, 1868. He 
entered the army July 9th, 1803, served in 
the Peninsula with the 16th Dragoons at the 
capture of Oporto, battles of Talavera and Bu- 
saco and elsewhere, and was severely wounded 
at Busaco. He eventually became a general in 
the army, colonel in succession of the 10th 
Hussars and the 2d Life Guards, and chamber- 
lain in waiting to the Queen. He satinthe House 
of Commons for the county of Worcester, before 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and afterward 
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for the Western Division of the county, alto- 
rether for more than a quarter of a century. 
e was first elected for the county in 1816; and 
during the Reform agitation, being opposed to 
the measure, was defeated.. The Reform Bill 
passed during the next year, and Worcester- 
shire was separated into two divisions, East and 
West; Gen. Lygon, having been elected for the 
latter, continued to sit for that division until 
his elevation to the Upper House. In politics 
he was a conservative. In 1853 he succeeded 
his brother to the earldom. In his death the 
nation lost a faithful and trustworthy ser- 
vant and soldier, and the county of Worcester, 
a benefactor who was always ready to aid in 
any charitable or benevolent work. 
BEECHER, Lymay, D. D., an American 
clergyman and author, born in New Haven, 
Conn., September 12th, 1775, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., January 10th, 1863. His early life was 
spent in the family of his uncle, Lot Benton, of 
North Guilford, where he was fitted for college 
by Rev.’ Thomas W. Bray, the minister of the 
parish. He entered Yale Oyllege in 1793, at 
the age of 18, and graduated in 1797, having 
spent part of his senior year in the study of 
theology, under President Dwight. He con- 
tinued these studies till September, 1798, when 
he was licensed to preach, and soon afterward 
began to supply the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
church at East Hampton, Long Island, where 
he was ordained, in September, 1799. In 1810 
he accepted an invitation to the pastorate of 
the First Congregational church, in Litchfield, 
Conn., and was installed in June of that year. 
He remained at Litchfield until March, 1826, 
and he says, in his autobiography, ‘“ it was the 
most laborious part of his life.” His eloquence 
and zeai as a preacher, and the fearlessness and 
resolution with which he attacked the preva- 


_ lent vice of intemperance, and led the way 


in the organization of Bible, Missionary, and 
Educational Societies, had gained him already 
a high reputation throughout New England. 
The rapid and extensive defection of the Con- 
gregational churches in the vicinity of Boston, 
under the lead of Dr. Channing and others, 
had excited much anxiety throughout New 
England, and, in 1826, Mr. Beecher was called 
to Boston to the pastorate of the Hanover 
street church, at the urgent request of his 
clerical brethren, to uphold the ancient doc- 
trines of Puritanism against the onset of the 
able and adroit leaders of the Unitarian party. 
He remained there six years and a half, and 
battled against his opponents with an elo- 
quence, a logical vigor, and an overwhelming 
power, which won for him the admiration of the 
members of his own denomination, and the re- 
spect and esteem which men always feel for an 
ardent, earnest, and honest fighter. It was 
during his residence here, also, that his “ Ser- 


_ Mons on Intemperance,” most of which had 


been preached in Litchfield, were first publish- 
ed. No more pungent and effective portrai- 
tures and denunciations of a national vice have 
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ever appeared in print. In 1832, when 57 years 
of age, he was called to the presidency of the 
Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, anda 
large amount of money was pledged to the in- 
stitution on condition of his acceptance. He 
carried to the West the same fiery ardor, the 
same earnestness in his advocacy of what he 
believed to be truth, and the same power in 
assailing what he believed to be error under 
whatever form it might appear, which had 
characterized his ministry in Boston. He re- 
mained at the head of the seminary for nine- 
teen years, and his name was continued in 
its catalogue, as president, until his death. 
During the first ten years of his presidency 
he was also acting pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian church in Cincinnati. It was not 
long after his removal to Cincinnati that he 
electrified the religious public in the East, by 
the publication of a tract, showing the danger 
of Roman Catholic supremacy in the West. In 
the theological controversies, which led to the 
excision of a portion of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in 1837~’8, he took 
an active part, though untinged with bitter- 
ness. In 1851 he returned to Boston, where 
he preached with great vigor and power, not- 
withstanding his advanced age. About his 
80th year he suffered from an attack of paral- 
ysis, that affected his mental powers, which 
thenceforth only gleamed out occasionally with 
some indications of their former spleidor. He 
removed about this time to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where his last years were passed. Dr. Beecher 
was the author of a large number of published 
sermons and addressés, most of them occasional 
and miscellaneous, though some are deserving 
of permanent preservation for their extraor- 
dinary ability and eloquence. His “Sermons 
on Intemperance,” already mentioned, still have 
a large sale. He made a collection of some of 
those he deemed most valuable, which was pub- 
lished in 1852, in 3 vols. 12mo. His autobiog- 
raphy, and a selection from his published works, 
edited by his son, Rev. Charles Beecher, are now 
(March, 1864) passing through the press of 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers. During the peri- 
od of his active ministry from 1815 to 1851, no 
clergyman of any denomination in the United 
States was more widely known, or exerted a 
more powerful influence on the educated mind 
of the country. He was the father of 13 chil- 
dren, of whom ten survived him, most of whom 
have attained literary or theological distinc- 
tion.. Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Miss Catharine E. Beecher, and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the .authoress of “‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” are the best known of this remarkable 
family. 

BERRY, Hrram Grorer, a major-general 
of volunteers in the United States service, 
born in Thomaston (now Rockland), Maine, 
August 27th, 1824, killed at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, May 3d, 1863. In early life 
he had acquired the carpenter’s trade, and 
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followed the business for a few years, but was 
subsequently engaged, successfully, in naviga- 
tion. He represented his native town in the 
State Legislature several times, and was mayor 
of the city of Rockland. Having a taste for miili- 
tary affairs he originated and commanded for 
several years the Rockland Guard, a volunteer 
company which had attained a very high repu- 
tation for its perfection of drill and discipline. 
At the commencement of the war he entered 
the volunteer service as colonel of the 4th 
regiment of Maine volunteer infantry. The 
regiment left Rockland on.the 17th of June, 
1861, arrived in Washington on the 20th, and 
went into camp on Meridian Hill on the 21st. 
On the 8th of July it crossed into Virginia, 
and on the 16th marched toward Centreville, 
where it arrived on the 18th. It participated 
in the battle of Bull Run, in acting Gen. How- 
ard’s brigade. After the battle it returned to 
Alexandria, and on the 24th to Meridian Hill. 
It was afterward brigaded in Gen. Sedgwick’s 
brigade of the army of the Potomac, and 
when the army moved to the peninsula formed 
art of Gen. Birney’s brigade, in Gen. CO. 8. 
Framilton’s division, and in that division parti- 
eipated in the siege of Yorktown. On the 4th 
of April, 1862, Col. Berry was made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers, his commission dating 
from March 17th, 1862, and was placed in 
charge of the third brigade of the third division 
of Heintzelman’s third army corps. By this 
change he was separated from his regiment. 
In command of this brigade he participated in 
the battle of Williamsburg, where the coming 
of his brigade brought the first relief to the 
wearied and blood-stained heroes of Gen. Hook- 
er’s division; fought under Gen. Kearny at Fair 
Oaks, and won the special commendation of that 
daring and gallant officer for his indomitable 
bravery; bore a conspicuous part in the seven 
days’ battles, and on the 4th of July, 1862, 
was, with Heintzelman’s corps, highly compli- 
mented for his valor and endurance by the 
commanding general. On the 15th of August 
he moved with his brigade to Yorktown, and 
thence to Alexandria; thence to Warrenton 
Junction and Rappahannock, and on the 29th 
and 80th of Aug. took part with Kearny’s divi- 
sion in the battles of Centreville and Man 
or the second Bull Run. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber he participated in the battle of Chantilly, 
where the gallant Kearny lost his life. Dur- 
ing the campaign in Maryland he held with 
his brigade important fords on the Potomac, 
and thus cut off the retreat of the enemy. At 
the battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 13th, 1862, 
Gen. Berry led his brigade in a charge upon a 
force considerably exceeding his own in num- 
bers, and drove them back, thus relieving his 
division, then commanded by Gen. Birney, 
from imminent peril. For this brave act he 
was complimented by Gen. Birney in his re- 
port. In January, 1863, he was nominated by 
the President as major-general of volunteers, 
with rank dating from Nov. 29th, 1862, and was 
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confirmed by the Senate on the 9th of March, 
1863. He was then placed in command of 
the second division of the third army corps, 
which was at that time under the command of 
Major-Gen. Sickles. At the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, after the flight of the eleventh 
army corps, who were pursued with great 
fury by Gen. Jackson’s corps, Gen. Hooker 
selected Berry’s division, which had been for- 
merly his own division, and was one of the 
finest in the army, to charge upon the adyan- 
cing foe, and stem the overwhelming wave 
which was sweeping his army to destruction. 
His order was characteristic, and showed his 
thorough appreciation of the courage and mili- 
tary skill of Gen. Berry. It was as follows: 
“Go in, General; throw your men into the 
breach ; don’t fire ashot—they can’t see you— 
but charge home with the bayonet.” They did 


charge home, and in the shock of battle which . 


followed, the foe went down like grass before 
the mower’s scythe. For three hours that di- 
vision, almost alone, withstood the repeated 
assaults of a large body of Confederate troops 
flushed with their previous victory, and at 
last drove them back, and regained a por- 
tion of their lost ground. The battle was re- 
newed early the next morning, and again Ber- 


ry and his division were in front, and re-. 


ceived the first assault of the enemy. In- 
tent upon driving them back, Gen. Berry 
headed one of his brigades in several successful 
bayonet charges, and in one of these was in- 
stantly killed by a shot from theenemy. Gen. 
Berry was not only a brave and skilful eom- 


mander, but a most estimable man in private 


and social life, and his death caused deep sor- 
row among a wide circle of warmly attached 
friends. 

BIG BLACK RIVER rises in Choctaw coun- 
ty, Mississippi, and flowing a south-west course 
it empties into the Mississippi river at Grand 
Gulf, below Vicksburg. It is about 200 miles 
in length and its course is through a fertile coun- 
try, which before the war abounded in cotton 
plantations, 

BILLAULT, Aveusrz ApotpHe Maris, a 
French statesman, born at Vannes, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, November 12th, 1805, died 
at Gresili¢res, near Nantes, October 13th, 1863, 
After studying law at Rennes, he joined the 
bar of Nantes at the age of 20, and practised 
with great success. He was elected while yet 
very young a member of the municipal council 
of Nantes, and soon after a member of the gen- 
eral council of the department of Loire Inféri- 
eure. While holding these offices he published 
several pamphlets on education in France, mu- 
nicipal organizations, roads, &c. In 1837, be- 
fore he had attained his 82d year, his popular- 
ity was so great that he was chosen a member 
of the National Chamber of Deputies, by three 
electoral districts, those of Nantes, Paimbeuf, 
and Ancenis, when he selected the last, which 


he represented till 1848. In the Chamber of . 


Deputies he soon attracted attention by his 
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energy, boldness, and readiness in debate, and 
took position as one of the leaders of the Con- 
stitutional Opposition. When M. Thiers formed 
his second cabinet, March 1st, 1840, he assigned 
to M. Billault the position of Assistant Secretary 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and in this office he displayed a rare aptitude 
for business. When the Thiers ministry was 
replaced by that of Guizot, M. Billault resigned, 
and returned to his old seat with the opposi- 
tion. He was soon after admitted a member 
of the Paris bar, and, in his place in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, became one of the most persist- 
ent and formidable opponents of the Guizot 
administration, distinguishing himself particu- 
larly by his opposition to the right of search, 

d to what was called the “ Pritchard indem- 
nity.” In 1846, he was elected for the third 
arrondissement of Paris, and also for his old 
constituency of Ancenis, inéhe department of 
Morbihan. He declined taking any active part 
in the reform banquets which preceded the rev- 
_ olution of 1848, though expressing his sym- 
athy with their views and purposes. He held, 
owever, the professional relation of legal advis- 


er to the Duc d’Aumale, the wealthiest of Louis. 


Philippe’s sons. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion, he was elected to the Constitutional As- 
sembly for the department of the Loire Inféri- 
eure, being the third on a list of 18, and re- 
ceiving 88,858 votes. In this body he took, on 
most questions, the extreme republican view, 
supporting Louis Blane’s doctrine of the “ right 
of labor.” He, however, voted with the Mod- 
erates, for the banishment of the Orleans fam- 
ily, and against the bills requiring security from 
the journals, and providing for two Legislative 
Chambers. He was not reélected for the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1849, but had become an 
influential and intimate friend of the Prince 
President, who consulted him frequently on 
important questions. Meantime, he devoted 
himsélf assiduously to his legal practice, which 
was now large, and bided his time, It came 
soon. Immediately after the coup d’état of De- 
eember 2d, 1851, he was returned for St. Girons, 
in the Ariége, and was named President of the 
new Corps Législatif, in which .capacity he 
greatly contributed to the reéstablishment of 
the empire. In July, 1854, he suceeeded M. Per- 
signy as Minister of the Interior, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year was made a senator. 
While occupying this position, the attempted 
assassination of the emperor by Orsini and his 
associates occurred (January 14th, 1858), and M. 
Billault drew up, and succeeded in passing the 
law of public safety, popularly known as the 
Lois des Suspects, and soon after resigned to 
give place to Gen. Espinasse, who was con- 
sidered the man best adapted to carry out its 
provisions. The emperor was, however, un- 
willing to lose the benefit of M. Billault’s emi- 
nent abilities, and, accordingly, named him and 
M. Baroche ministers without portfolio, their 
duty being to defend, in the Corps Législatif, 
the acts of the Government. The labor thrown 
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upon him by this unpleasant office (for he had 
often to defend measures of which he did not 
approve), undermined his health. At the next 
change of ministry he was appointed Minister 
of State in place of Count Walewski, and he 
still continued to be the official advocate of the 
Government in the Senate and Corps Législatif ; 
this seems to be the first step toward a return 
to the old system of responsible ministers. The 
result of the elections of 1863 greatly affect- 
ed M. Billault, as, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of the Government to prevent it, thirty- 
five opposition candidates were elected to the 
Chambers, nearly all of them men of eminent 
abilities. This untoward result aggravated a 
disease of the heart, under which he labored 
for some years, and probably caused his death. 
He wasa ready, able, and eloquent speaker, of 
mild and unassuming manners, and singularly 
skilled in presenting a case, however bad, in 
fair and attractive colors. In private life he 
was greatly beloved for his strong domestic 
affections, and his kindness and affability to all, 
and especially to the young, and to those who 
were struggling to obtain an honorable position. 

BLOCKADE. (See Prizzs.) 

BOLTON, a village in Hinds county, Missis- 
sippi, seventeen miles west of Jackson, on the 
railroad to Vicksburg and twenty-seven miles 
from Vicksburg. It was on the route over which 
Gen. Grant’s army moved. ; 

BOTFIELD, Berran, M. P., born at North- 
amptonshire, Eng., in 1807, died at his residence 
in Ludlow, Aug. 7th, 1863. He was educated at 
Harrow, and from thence went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and took his degree of B. A. in 1828. 
He early evinced a taste for botany, and pur- 
chased many valuable publications on that 
branch of science, but in after years devoted 
more attention to bibliography, which eventual- 
ly became the favorite study of his life. In 
1840 he sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Ludlow, and again the following year. At the 
ensuing election, in 1847, he contested that 
borough unsuccessfully, but in 1857 was soli- 
cited by his former constituents to represent 
them once more, and remained member for Lud- 
low during the rest of his life. In his early 


‘political career he was a follower and personal 


friend of Sir Robert Peel, and voted for free 
trade when that measure was first introduced 
into Parliament. He was remarkably success- 
fal as a book-collector, deeming neither time, 
labor, nor money in that service as ill spent, 
and his library at Norton Hall was one of the 
finest collections in England. Its specialty 
consisted in a valuable collection of Editiones 
Principes of classical authors, and costly folio 
editions of illustrated works, many of them in 
the French language. At different periods he 
has appeared before the world as an author, 
having published in 1849 “* Notes on Cathedral 
Libraries in England,” and in 1861 collected 
and edited the ‘ Prefaces to the first Editions 
of the Greek and Roman Classics, and of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” He alse contributed articles 
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to the ‘“ Gentleman’s. Magazine,” the “ Philv- 
biblon Miscellany,” and other Reviews and 
literary societies. ; 
ISH, Luruer, an American states- 
man and philanthropist, born in Cummington, 
Mass.,. Sept. 15th, 1783, died at Newport, R. L., 
Aug. 30th, 1868. He was graduated at Wil- 
liams College, Mass., in 1804, and soon after 
commenced the study of the law in New York, 
with which place his interests were thenceforth 
in a great measure identified. After having 
made alengthened tour in Europe, he embark- 
ed in 1820 on board the United States ship of 
war Columbus for the Mediterranean, for the 
purpose of collecting and communicating to the 
Government information respecting the com- 
merce of the Levant, preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Porte. At the conclusion of his mission he 
travelled over many parts of Europe and the 
East, and in 1826 returned to New York. About 
the same time he removed to Franklin county 
in the northern part of the State, where he 
owned a large landed property, was a member 
of the Assembly 1827-’80, an unsuccessful can- 
didate of the Anti-Masonic party for Congress 
in 1830, and again a member of the Assembly 
‘in 183588, serving during his last term as 
speaker. From 1829 to 1843 he was lieutenant- 
governor of the State, and in 1842 he was the 
unsuccessful whig candidate for governor, 
Sabsequently to that period he lived in retire- 
ment, except during the administration of Pres- 
ident Fillmore, when he filled the office of As- 
sistant U. 8. Treasurer for New York. During 
the latter part of his life, which he passed in 
the city of New York, he was much occupied 
with educational, charitable, and reformatory 
proea, and at his death was president of the 
ew York Historical Society and of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, having for many years 
previous been vice-president of both associa- 
tions, and an active participator in all their 
proceedings. 

BRAZIL. (For statistics, see Oyo.opzpra for 
1862.) Emperor Pedro II. de Alcantara John 
Charles. Leopold Salvador Bibiana Francis 
Xavier de Paula Leocadio Michael Gabriel Ra- 
phael Gonzaga, born December 2d, 1825, son of 
the Emperor Pedro I. de Alcantara, ascended 
the throne, under tutorship in virtue of the 
abdication of his father, on April 7th, 1831, as- 
sumed the reins of government on July 23d, 
1840; crowned July 18th, 1841; married Sept, 
4th, 1843, to the Empress Therese Christine 
Marie, born March 14th, 1822, daughter of the 
late King Francis I. of the Two Sicilies. 

The Brazilian army consisted, in 1859, of 
13,864 infantry, 2,724 cavalry, 3,582 artillery, 
and several smaller bodies; together, 22,546 
men. In the financial bill for the year 1863- 
64, presented to the Chambers in May, 1862, 
the effective force of land troops was fixed 
at 14,000 men, and in extraordinary cases at 
Py that of marines at 8,000, eventually, 

000. 
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The navy, in 1868, consisted of 16 armed 


sailing vessels, 22 armed steamers, and 7 non- 


armed vessels. o}t beaeeiab 
The movements of shipping in the year 
1862-68 were as follows: 


FLAG. ENTERED. | CLEARED. 
Vessels, | T vi T 
Brazilian........s- 499 | 22, 965 | 91,981 
Foreign... ....2.... 2,265 856,509 2,204 895,210 
2,764 878,598 2,469 916,491 


The recent discovery of three extensive coal 
fields is of great importance for the development 
of the resources of the pag i With the ex- 


ception of rumors as to the finding of surface 


coal, there had been nothing definite known of 
the existence of coalin that country. Reports, 
however, of the presence of coal reached Mr. 
N. Plant, the State geologist in Brazil, and in 
1862 he fitted outan expedition to the districts 
of Rio Grande do Sul. He there discovered a 
large coal field, which had been named the 


Candiota, extending over about 150 square 


miles. The second was on the Rio Ratos, ex- 
tending over about 50 square miles; and the 
third was in the province of San Catharina, 
extending over about 80 square miles, The 
first. field was the largest, and took its name 
from the river Candiota, which flowed along 
one side of it, and to which the field presented 
a noble escarpment about seven’ leagues long. 
The river had washed through the strata, and 
laid bare the coal beds, which could be worked 
in the valley fromthe surface. The field was 
partly in Brazil, and partly in the free repub- 
lic of Uruguay. The country from the sea to 
the coal bed was.a table land of basalt, by 


“which the coal field was bounded on the east 


side, and on the southwestern side it was 
bounded by the syenitic rocks, which rose to a 
considerable elevation, The mineral could be 
conveyed in a day or so from the coal field 
along the Candiota and the river Jaguarao’to San 
Pedro, where it would be of great service to the 
ocean-going steamers. The quality of the coal 
was considered to be good, and as it was simi- 
lar to the Australian coal, it was believed to be- 
long to the oolitic age. It was highly bitumi- 
nous, admirably suited for steam, but perhaps 
not so good as some English coal for ordinary 
purposes, In a deposit of 114 feet 65 feet were 
coal, the thickest stratum being 25 feet The coal 
strata were separated by thin seams of clay and 
other deposits which sometimes totally disap- 
peared, and in places there was a solid bed 
of coal 65 feet thick. The discovery of such 
a mineral was of immense commercial impor- 
tance. The annual exports of coal to Brazil 
from England alone were 250,000 tons, at the 
rate of 49s, per ton, and these newly-discovered 
beds could be worked for 18s. per ton. Mr. N. 
Plant had obtained direct from the emperor 
what was termed a “concession” to work these 
coal beds, and he looked to English capitalists 
to assist him in turning it to account. 

In the Aynuat OrLopapr1a of 1862, the ac- 


its chairman. 
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count of the difficulty between Brazil and Eng- 
Jand was continued to Jan. 6th, 1863. The peo- 
ple of Brazil showed with regard to this dis- 

ute the greatest determination. The Munici- 
pal Chamber of Rio had an audience with the 
emperor, in order to express to him_ their 
thanks for the prompt and energetic conduct of 
the Government, and to give him the assurance 
that the people of Rio would be ready to 
make any sacrifices which the honor. of the 
country might demand. The emperor replied 
that the Brazilians might depend upon him in 
the hour of danger. 

A committee appointed by the mercantile 

community to solicit subscriptions in the even- 
tuality of a foreign war met on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, at the house of the Viscount Ipanema, 
Mr. Ottoni, the leader of the 
ultra-Liberal party, was appointed secretary. 
On the opening of the session a letter was read 
from the major domo of the emperor, announc- 
ing that the emperor had subscribed a month- 
ly sum of 24,000 francs as long as it might be 
deemed necessary, to put the country in a state 
of defence; the empress a sum of 15,000 
francs, and moreover 3,000 francs every month, 
and each of the princesses 3,000 francs a month. 
The emperor repeatedly visited the forts situ- 
ated at the entrance of the bay, and a great agi- 
tation continued to exist in all classes of socie- 
ty. Enlisting offices were opened, and a large 
number of volunteers enrolled themselves. 
- It may be stated, to the honor of the English 
press and people, that the conduct of Mr. 
Christie, the British minister at Rio, was gen- 
erally condemned. They declared it to be, 
even from a commercial point of view, entirely 
unpardonable to establish—for a pecuniary 
claim, amounting, according to Mr. Christie 
himself, to only £5,525, and which the British 
Government itself reduced to £3,200—a virtual 
blockade of Rio for nearly a month, and make 
reprisals to the value of more than £6,000. 
From the correspondence laid before the Eng- 
lish Parliament it appears, that Earl Russell, in 
issuing instructions to Mr. Christie, expressly 
gave him authority to make another reference 
to the British Government respecting the re- 
sponse that might be made his ultimatum be- 
fore resorting to reprisals, and that Mr. Chris- 
tie, concealing that authority from the Brazilian 
Government, preferred the abuse to the use of 
those instructions. It also appears that the 
discussion was conducted, on his part, with a 
want of temper and discretion which rendered 
a pacific solution impossible, without such a 
sacrifice of principle and dignity, on the part 
of Brazil, as would have been a source of dan- 
ger to the stability of the empire. 

On February 26th, the Brazilian envoy, at 
London, paid the indemnity demanded by the 
English Government for the pretended pillage 
of the English vessel Prince of Wales; but, at 
the same time, protested against the acts of 
England, The further negotiations between 
the two Powers led to no result. 


* 


On May . 
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28th, the Brazilian minister at London left 
that city, after having broken off diplomatic 
relations, and on June 6th, the English envoy 
was recalled from Rio. 

On June 18th, the King of Belgium, to whose 
arbitration the two Powers had agreed to sub- 
mit one of the two points of litigation, gave his 
decision, which was entirely in favor of Brazil. 
He declared that the arrest of two British offi- 
cers and a British chaplain by the Brazilian 
police was not intended to be an insult to the 
honor of Great Britain, and that it could not be 
so regarded. This decision only expressed the 
opinion of all Europe, which, from the begin- 
ning of the difficulty, looked upon the transac- 
tion as an encroachment of England upon a 
weak power. Even Portugal, generally the 
steadfast friend of England, was no exception, 
and the whole press of the kingdom denounced 
the unwarrantable conduct of the British Govy- 
ernment. 

Subsequently the King of Portugal offered 
his mediation, in order that the diplomatic re- 
lations between Brazil and Great Britain might 
be renewed. In reply to this, the Brazilian 
Government declared that, much®as it wished 
the successful issue of so benevolent a proof of 
friendship and interest, it could not take ad- 
vantage of that noble offer so long as there did 
not exist on the part of the British Govern- 
ment any explicit acceptance of that offer. 

When the news of a rupture of diplomatic 
relations between the Governments reached 
Brazil, it produced a profound impression. The 
most perfect unanimity prevailed among all 
political parties as to the duty of Brazil not to 
submit to the demands of England. In Per- 
nambuco the news of the rupture was received 
just previous to the festival of St. Anthony, and 
a printed handbill was immediately circulated 
in the streets, demanding that the English flag 
should be removed from the flags of friendly 
nations, which were to be displayed on the oc- 
casion, and that the flag of the United States be 
substituted in its place. The request was com- 
plied with. 

In,May, 1863, Mr. Webb, the American min- 
ister at Rio, called the attention of the Brazil- 
ian minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to a gross breach of neutrality perpe- 
trated, and continued, on the part of the 
representatives of his Majesty’s Government in 
the ports of Pernambuco and Bahia. The ports 
of Brazil, he said, are made harbors of refuge 
and places of resort and departure for three 
piratical vessels—the Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida—avowedly designed to prey upon the 
commerce of the United States. He asked the 
Imperial Government to promptly visit upon 
the offending governors the punishment they 
so richly merited. He urged a right of the 
United States to demand the capture of the 
Alabama by Brazil, if possible, as a duty due 


-alike to itself, to the United States, to human- 


ity, and to civilization. ths 
To this the Marquis d’Alvantis positively de- 
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clared that the Government of his Majesty was 
firmly resolved to maintain and to cause to be 
respected, the neutrality in the terms in which 
it was declared when assumed; and that it was 
not disposed to allow this neutrality to be vio- 
lated in any way by those interested in the con- 
test, still less by the delegates of the Govern- 
ment itself. 
Secretary Seward acknowledged the prompt, 
ust, and friendly proceedings adopted by the 


razilian Government, but reserved the ques- . 


tion, whether indemnities would be due to the 
United States for the losses and injuries in- 
flicted upon their citizens. 

Of the commerce between Brazil and the 
United States some interesting statements were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, formerly Sec- 
retary of Legation at Brazil, in an address to 
the New York Board of Commerce. He said: 
That during his connection with the Legation 
at Brazil he was afforded an opportunity of ex- 
amining the Government archives, and was 
forcibly struck with the large balance of trade 
against the United States. We had spent mil- 
lions of dollars in opening a trade with Japan, 
while we hid neglected the far richer field 
opened to us at ourown doors. The trade of 
Japan with the rest of the world was only 
about $2,500,000 annually, while that of Brazil 
was $183,000,000. In the year 1861 we sent 
gold to all South America, except Brazil, $8,- 
000,000 worth, and to Brazil $6,000,000. We 
bought from South America (Brazil excepted) 
$14,000,000, and from Brazil $18,000,000. This 
was an exceptional year, owing to the war. In 
1859 and 1860 we bought from $21,000,000 to 
$22,000,000 of Brazil, and sold her about $6,- 
000,000. Mr. Fletcher then dwelt at length 
upon the richness of Brazil; its immense re- 
sources, present and prospective; its fortunate 
geographical position; its topographical and 
geological characteristics; the salubrity of its 
climate, and its general adaptation to all the 
wants of mankind, all of which conspired toshow 
that it would eventually become the largest 
producing country in the world, with perhaps 
the exception of the United States. also 
spoke of the political condition of Brazil, the 
rights guaranteed to all men there without re- 
gard to color, and the measures in progress for 
the speedy extinction of slavery. r exten- 
sive travel in Brazil he was prepared to say 
that two thirds of its territory was adapted to 
the raising of cotton; and he had gathered to- 
bacco a thousand miles up the Amazon river, 
which had been declared by good judges to 
be equal to the best. quality of Havana. In 
concluding, he referred to the want of prop- 
er transportation between the United States 
and Brazil, and carefully demonstrated the 
advantages of direct steamship communica- 
tion. Passengers now must go in English 
steamers by way of England to that port, 
and trade, to some extent, takes the same cir- 
cuitousroute. The Liberals in Brazil were de- 
sirous of establishing better means of transpor- 
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tation between their country and the United 
States; they were now in a majority, and a 

roposition had already been made by them 
a to the freedom of Brazilian ports, the 


rts, the 
opening of the Amazon, and the establishmert | 


of direct steamship and mail communication, 
The interests of the merchants of the United 
States, and particularly of New York, demand- 


ed that this subject should receive adequate at- — 


tention. 

BRIDGEPORT, is a station on the Nashville 
and Chattanooga railroad near the State line of 
Tennessee. At this point the railroad crosses the 
Tennessee river by a bridge which was partly 
destroyed by the army of Gen. Bragg on its 
retreat from the State—it was occupied by the 
force of Gen. Hooker at the time when com- 
munication with Chattanooga was interrupted. 
Several boats were built at Bridgeport to be 
used as transports for the Federal army. 

BRONSON, Hon. Greene O, a distin- 
guished lawyer and politician, died at Sara- 
toga, aged about 65 years. He was a native of 
Oneida, and resided the greater portion of his 
life at Utica, in that county, where he enjoyed 
an extensive practice and a high reputation. 
In April, 1819, he was chosen surrogate of 
Oneida county; in 1822 was a member of As- 
sembly, and in 1829 was elected attorney gen- 
eral, which latter office he held up to January, 
1836, at which time he was elected one of the 
Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
turé. He was next appointed Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court in 1845; and, two years 
subsequently, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Appeals, then just organized. After leaving 
the bench he removed to New York, and prac- 
tised law; but, having become involved in 
some unfortunate speculations, he lost nearly’ 
the whole of his property. In 1853 he was 
appointed collector of the port, but was re- 
moved in 1854. In December, 1859, he was 
elected corporation counsel, which office. he 
held until January, 1863. As a lawyer, he 
ranked among the first in this country. In 
politics he was a staunch democrat, and was 
the leader of the Hard Shells. He was the 
candidate for governor of that section of the 
democratic party, in 1855. 

BRUINSFORD or BRUINSBURG, is a small 
village in Claiborne county, Mississippi. Itis on 
a point of land on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi river, and is the spot where Gen. Grant’s. 
army landed when it crossed the river belo 
Vicksburg. 2 

BUFORD, Jonn, a major-general of volun- 
teers in the United States service, born in Ken- 
tucky in 1825, died at Washington, Dee. 16, 
1863, of typhoid fever contracted in service 
with the army of the Potomac. His early 
training and education were carefully conduct- 
ed, and his mental and moral development.gave 
bright promise of future usefulness. He was 
appointed from Illinois, to‘the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and graduated in 1848, 
standing well in his class, and in the estima- 
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tion of all who knew him ; was appointed bre- 
vet second lieutenant of 1st Dragoons and 
served on the Plains until the war broke out, 
when he promptly and heartily offered himself 
to the service of his country. Hisrare abilities 


as an officer attracted the attention of the Gov- 


~ 


ernment, and he was early made a major in the 
Inspector-General’s corps. His peculiar duties 
did not give him an opportunity to engage in 
the leading campaigns until 1862, when he was 
made a brigadier-general, simply as an ac- 
knowledgment of his military merits. In the 
early part of 1862, he fought under Gen. Pope, 
in his Virginia campaign, succeeding General 
Stoneman (who afterward became his com- 
mander) on Gen. McClellan’s staff, during the 
battle of Antietam. When the present cavalry 
organization of the army of the Potomac was 
perfected, of which Gen. Stoneman was at that 
time the chief, Gen. Buford was assigned to 
command thereserve cavalry brigade. He was 
subsequently conspicuous in almost every caval- 
ry engagement, and at Gettysburg commenced 
the attack on the enemy at Seminary Ridge be- 
fore the arrival of Reynolds on the 1st of July. 
A short time previous to his death he was as- 
signed to the command of the cavalry in the 
army of the Cumberland, and had left the 
army of the Potomac for that purpose. He 
was a splendid cavalry officer and one of the 
most successful in the service ; was modest, yet 
brave; unostentatious, but prompt and perse- 
vering ; ever ready to go where duty called him, 
and never shrinking from action however 
fraught with peril. His last sickness was but 
brief, the effect probably of protracted toil and 
exposure. On the day of his death, and but a 
little while before his departure, his commis- 
sion of major-general was placed in his hands. 
He received it with a smile of gratification that 
the Government he had defended, appreciated 
his services, and gently laying it aside, soon 
ceased to breathe. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. (See Marzrtars 
ror Construction AND DECORATION.) 

BURNS, Hon. Roperr Easton, was born 
at Niagara, C. W., on the 26th December, 1805. 
His father was the Rev. John Burns, a Presby- 
terian minister, who emigrated from Scotland 
in 1803, and became principal of the Niagara 
Grammar School. Educated by his father, 
young Burns commenced the study of the law 
at the age of 16, in the office of the late Mr. 
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John Breckenridge, of the town of Niagara, 
O. W. He was called to the bar immediately 
after concluding his studies, and practised for 
some yedrs in Niagara, St. Catherine’s, and 
Hamilton, with considerable success. In Sep- 
tember, 1837, he was appointed Judge of Nia- 
gara District, and in the spring of 1838 went 
to Toronto and entered into. partnership with 
Attorney General Hagerman. When the seat 
of Government was taken to Kingston the 
Count of Chancery followed, and Mr. Burns 
became resident of that city, but removed again 
to Toronto on the Government becoming es- 
tablished in Montreal. Here Mr. Burns became 
a partner of Mr. Philip Vankoughnet, the pres- 
ent Chancellor of Upper Canada, and Mr. Oliver 
Mowat, the present Postmaster-General, but 
was very soon appointed to the important office 
of Judge of the Home District, which he held 
until the year 1848 or 1849, when he resigned 
to form a partnership with Mr. John Duggan. 
A very short time afterward, however, he was 
appointed by the Baldwin-Lafontaine govern- 
ment puisne Judge of the Court’ of Queen’s 
Bench, an office which he held until his death. 
A few years ago, he was appointed Chancel- 
lor of the University of Upper Canada. His . 
last public duty was performed at the Hamilton 
Assizes, about two months before his death. 
He returned home suffering from an attack 
of dropsy, accompanied by a gentral break-up 
of the constitution, and was unable afterward 
to leave his house. At noon on the 12th Janua- 
ry, 1863, his sufferings, which had been severe, 
were brought to a close, and he peacefully ex- 
pired, surrounded by the members of his fami- 
ly. Mr. Burns married first, on the 10th Feb. 
1835, Anne Flora Taylor, daughter of Mr. John 
Thomas Taylor. By this marriage he had four 
sons, three of whom survive him. His wife 
having died in September, 1850, in 1856 he 
married Miss Britannia Warton, of Toronto, who 
died in 1858. The funeral of the Judge took 
place from his residence, Yorkville, on Thurs- 
day, the 14th of January, at two o'clock, and 
was largely and respectably attended. Al- 
though Mr. Justice Burns never engaged in 
politics, yet as a leading member of the Chan- 
cery Bar, and the occupant of three judicial 
situations he filled a prominent position in Up- 
per Canada. He, possessed a sound judgment, 
an accurate and retentive memory, and large 
experience, 

. 
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CAISIUM. Professors 8. W. Johnson and O. 
D. Allen, of the Sheffield Laboratory, of Yale 
College, still separate this element from the as- 
sociated rubidium, by their method of fractional 
crystallization of the bitartrates of the metals. 
Their analysis having led to doubts of the cor- 
rectness of Bunsen’s equivalent of cesium, they 
made with great care four determinations of 


the atomic weight of the element in its combi- 
nation with chlorine, the mean of which giving 
133.036, they have assumed as the equivalent 
of casium the round number 133. They con- 
clude that the chloride of cxsium is not only 
not deliquescent, but hardly even hygroscopic. 
They find the cesium spectrum to be, from the 
number, color, and definition of its lines, per- 
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-haps the most beautiful to be observed among 
all the alkali and earthy metals. Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen, in the figure originally given by 
them, had represented 11 lines: to these, which 
they do not find altogether correct in position, 
the authors add 7 more; viz., 4 red lines, one 
of which is as bright as any of that color in 
this spectrum, a fine yellow line, and two un- 
important green ones. 

unsen, in a later communication (Pogg. 
Ann., exix. 1), states that he found Allen’s 
method for preparing pure cesium inapplicable 
in case of sources furnishing very minute quan- 
tities of this element. He even avails himself 
of the great deliquescence of the chloride of 
cesium (in an atmosphere at once moist and 
warm) for obtaining the metal entirely free 
from rubidium. He now admits the correct- 
ness of the chemical equivalent, 183, found by 
Johnson and Allen. ‘lhese authors, in their 
latest communication, agree with him in attrib- 
uting the want of deliquescence of the cesium 
chloride, in their earlier experiments, to the 
inflaence of an atmosphere at the time rela- 
tively cool and dry. Their views in reference 
to the spectrum of csesium Bunsen does not sub- 
- stantially contradict; and it appears that a part 
of the disagreement between the two sets of re- 
sults had arisen from differences in the spectro- 
scopes employed in the respective experiments. 
(“‘Amer. Jour. of Science,” Jan. and Nov. 1863.) 

CALIFORNIA. One of the Pacific States 
of the Union first settled in 1769, ceded to the 
United States by Mexico, by the treaty of March 
16th, 1848, and admitted into the Union asa 
State in 1850. Its capital is Sacramento, popu- 
lation in 1860, 13,788. The area of this State is 
188,982 square miles, and its population in 1860 
was 379,994, of whom 23,848 were Chinese and 
Mexican half-breeds, and 14,555 Indians. 

The governor of the State, from December 
1863 to January 1868, is Frederick F. Low, 
whose official residence is at Sacramento. His 
salary is $7,000. The election for State officers, 
except superintendent of public instruction, 
was held September 8d, 1863. Gov. Low, 
Union, received 63,165 votes; the democratic 
candidate, John G. Downey, receiving 43,229. 
In October, an election was held for judges of 
the supreme and district courts, and the Union 
candidates, Oscar L. Shafter, Lorenzo Sawyer, 
§. W. Sanderson, John Curry, and A. L. 
Rhodes, were elected. The Union. majority in 
the State was about 20,000. The Legislatuse 
elected at the same time stood as follows: 
Senate, 35 Unionists to 5 Democrats; Assem- 
bly, 72 Unionists to 8 Democrats—Union ma- 
jority on joint ballot, 94. 

Under the provisions of the amended Consti- 
tution the sessions of the Legislature are to be 
biennial, meeting on the 1st of December of 
the odd years, 1863, 1865, etc. The time of 
session is limited to 120 days; senators are 
elected for four years, one half being elected 
every second year; the Assembly is elected 
for two years. 
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The population of California has probably 
diminished somewhat during the year 1863, i 
from the great excitement among the mining 
eet in relation to the extraordinary pro- 

uctiveness of the gold mines of Idaho and | 
of the Colorado river region in Arizona, and 
the large yield of the Nevada and Colorado > 
Territory silver and gold mines. In California, 
placer mining is almost wholly abandoned in ~ 
the oldest mining districts, though it pays 
well in the more recently discovered deposits, — 
and in some sections, where the auriferous 
earth is deep. The shallow placers, where the 
gold was washed out in a cradle or tom, — 
are now only resorted to by the Chinese — 
miners who are contented with small gains, 
Sluice and hydraulie mining are now the pro- 
cesses most in use in placer diggings. The for- 
mer requires a considerable stream of wat 
in such a position that it will permit a fall o: 
from twenty to one hundred feet. This stream 
is conducted through an artificial aqueduct 
composed of sluice boxes (boxes of rough 
boards twelve feet long and from five to twen- 
ty feet wide, one end being four inches nar- 
rower than the other, so that the ends of the box- 
es may slide into each other); these boxes are 
set upon trestles at different angles of depression, 
according to the character of the dirt—tough 
clayey dirt requiring a steeper pitch than that 
which is more sandy. An eight-inch pitch or 
grade, that is, eight inches for each sluice box, _ 
or length of twelve feet, is the lowest grade — 
generally used, and sixteen inches the highest. 
The sluice boxes have riffle-bars or clusters of 
slates with spaces between, wedged into them 
either longitudinally or at different distances 
across, to catch the gold and fine dirt, and to 
give the quicksilver an opportunity to come in 
contact with the fine particles and form an 
amalgam withthem. The quicksilver is usual- 
ly put in near the head of the sluice, which 
may be fifty or five hundred feet in length, ac- 
cording to the circumstances, and the dirt 
being thrown in by the miners, and the water 
let on, the washing of the gold goes on with- 
out cessation, usually from three to ten days, 
when the miners “clean up” by taking out a 
portion of the riffle-bars at a time, and collect- 
ing the coarse gold and the amalgam, pressing 
the gold from the mercury by straining it 
through cloth or buckskin, and sometimes in- 
crease the product by panning the fine sand, 
which is usually rich in gold, which has collect- 
ed in the rifts and corners of the sluice. Where 
there are considerable quantities of boulders, 
the sluice boxes wear out very rapidly, and 
hence, where it is practicable, the miners often 
make the bottom of the sluice of cobble stones 
instead of wood. As water is not over-abun- 
dant in most parts of California, and it is de- 
sirable to use it as economically as possible 
the miners sometimes, where they find a hill 
of auriferous earth situated near their sluice, 
resort to blasting to bring down and loosen 
large quantities of the earth so that it can be 
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more rapidly thrown into the sluice while the 
water is running. 
_ Hydraulic mining requires the use of the 
‘sluice, but subjects the pay dirt, as it is called, 
to a preliminary process, and this dispenses 
with the severe digging required in the ordi- 
nary sluice mining. The water is collected 
either in a natural or artificial pond, flume, or 
‘canal, by some of the numerous hydraulic com- 
anies, and thence conducted by hose of from 
ur to ten inches diameter to a point where it 
can be directed, under a pressure of from fifty 
to two hundred feet of vertical elevation 
against a hill of auriferous earth. The earth 
is rapidly washed away, and the stream of mud 
and water directed into the sluice, when it un- 
dergoes the further processes of amalgamation, 
ing, cleaning up, etc. The water is furnish- 
to the miners at a rental of so much per 
inch of orifice of hose, usually about twenty 
cents per inch. 
_ Quartz mining is an entirely different pro- 
cess, though one now carried on extensively 
in Oalifornia. The beds of auriferous quartz 
are: found in the mountains, at elevations 
ranging between two thousand and ten thousand 
‘feet. Though most of the quartz veins between 
these elevations contain some gold, but a small 
portion of them have enough to be washed 
ey. Unless the yield is at least ten dol- 
lars per ton of quartz the vein will not pay for 
working. The quartz is first quarried at a 
cost of two dollars or more per ton, then car- 
ried to the stamping mill to be crushed to a 
fine powder, and then, by a variety of process- 
es, the gold is separated from the quartz and 
_ caused to amalgamate with mercury. The cap- 
ital invested in these enterprises is large, and 
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when veins of quartz rich in gold are quar-. 


ried the returns are ample. The Mariposa 
Mining Company’s works yield from $75,000 
to $100,000 of pure gold monthly ; the Alli- 
son Company, in Nevada county, from $60,000 
to $80,000 per month; and the Sierra Butte 
Company, in Sierra county, from $25,000 to 
$50,000 per month. 

In agricultural products California is rapidly 
becoming a leading State. The climate and 
soil are admirably adapted to the growth of 
the vine, and she is in a fair-way to become the 
vineyard of the Union. The production of 
wine in 1863 was very large, and she exported 
of her wines to the appraised value of $79,026, 
an amount which will probably be doubled the 
coming year. One and a quarter millions of 
Ibs. of grapes were also sent to market. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to the culture of to- 
bacco, of which a superior quality can be 
produced in the State; and in Santa Clara 
county, as well as in some other portions of, 
the State, a large amount of capital is invested 
in silk growing. The silk of California is re- 
garded as superior in quality to that of any 
other country. The worms are fed mostly 
on the leaves of the morus maretti and other 
varieties of the white mulberry, though the 
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morus multicanlis is used to some extent in 
the first two stages of its growth. The silk- 
worms are perfectly healthy, and the eggs are 
in demand to a far greater amount than can be 
supplied by the silk growers in Europe. The 
dryness of the climate, and the entire absence 
or infrequency of thunder-storms, as well as the 
strength and richness of the mulberry leaves 
produced in the fertile soil of California, render 
it certain that this State must become one of the 
best silk-growing regions in the United States. 

The great staple product of California at 
present is gold. Of this, $39,938,699 were 
received from the interior at San Francisco in 
the year 1863, besides $2,836,973 from Oregon, 
and $1,347,523 from Victoria, and $2,156,677 
from foreign parts. 

The wool product of the State for the last 
eight years has been: 


Year. Pounds, ease. | Year. Pounds. increase. 
1856....2. 600,000......... | 1860...... 260,000, . OT 
B60) (one 1,100,000........ 83 | 1861, 4,600,000. ........41 
2 ol Ape 1,428,000........ 80 | 1862...... 400,000, ........ 40 
1859......2,878,000........ 66 | 1863...... 7,600,000......... 19 


Of Wheat, 1,983,655 sacks were received at 
San Francisco, and 1,146,478 sacks exported. 
Of flour, 124,863 bbls, were received, and 
153,454 bbls. exported. Of barley, 607,216 
sacks were received, and 50,026 exported. Of 
oats, 260,866 sacks were received, and 87,075 
exported, Of hides, 308,189 were exported in 
1863, a falling off of 7,562 from the exports of 
the previous year. Fruits are sold almost ef- 
tirely by the pound, box of 25 lbs., or basket 
of 30 Ibs. The receipts of the principal fruits 
were: strawberries, 800,000 Ibs.; raspberries, 
200,000 Ibs.; blackberries, 200,000 Ibs. ; goose- 
berries, 15,000 lbs.; cherries, 75,000 Ibs. ; cur- 
rants, 8,000 to 10,000 lbs.; apricots, 600,000 
Ibs.; figs, 10,000 to 15,000 Ibs. (grown in Cali- 
fornia) ; nectarines, 15,000 lbs. ; quinces, 30,000 
to 40,000 Ibs.; plums, 450,000 lbs.; peaches, 
2,400,000 to 3,000,000 Ibs.; grapes, 1,250,000 
Ibs.; apples, 75,000 boxes of 25 lbs.; pears, 
80,000 boxes, a large proportion of them win- 
ter varieties. Besides these there were very 
large quantities of dried fruit, principally 
peaches and plums, sent to market. 

The high price of turpentine and rosin has 
led to the collection of these articles from the 
pines of California. The business is yet in its 
infancy; but 7,250 gallons of turpentine and 
1,150 barrels of rosin were sent to market in 
1863, and the quality is so good that there 
can be no doubt that the production will be 
rapidly developed, 

The income of the Federal Government on 
the California coast in the past year has been 
as follows: 


From duties on imports..........+.+-+- $4,688,399 
From internal taxation, estimated...... 2,000, 
From Postal Department, estimated.... 200,000 
From Branch Mint........ecsseeessesee 240,000 

Total income.......ceeseeces cece ee ——————— $128,399 
AICTE OE NOONOD.s sictcls dagnecececcdsbecacesyescss 2,757,182 
Total expenditures in 1862.............e.eeese02- 6,726,598 
Total income in 1862 ..........s.c.ceenccnesceees 4,150, 


Thelarge increase in duties on imports as com- 
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pared with last year, $4,688,399, against $3,- 
277,808, will attract attention, and results main- 
ly fsom an increase of foreign trade. 

The official returns of the internal duties for 
the San Francisco district gave $969,447, of 
which $351,943 was for incomes. The tax on 
manufactures indicates that the production has 
doubled in the year. The disbursements of the 
Government were as follows: 

FOR THE ARMY. 


meanter’s Department........+-eesees seee $5,844,526 

aymaster’s Department.........eseseereeee e+e+ 1,700,000 

Commissary Department.......-.+-+e0e- cccceee. 609,494 

Total army........-s-sccoses doseebeyoueuens $%654,020 
FOR THE NAVY, 

Coast squadron, estimated...........eseeeseccere 1,000,000 


FOR THE REVENUE SERVICE. 
Custom-house, light-house, and marine hospital, 320,000 


errr eee eee eee ees 


240,000 
FOR POSTAL SERVICES, 
Transportation of mails on this coast not ‘ 
including overland route to Atlantic } $210,000 
Be States), estimated... SAE e siebe 
7m, on expenses of officers, esti’d. 
~ ; $275,000 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mint De ent, gross, estimated.....#. $301,511 
Sudicial Derartnent, estimated.......-. 25,000 
Land offices, estimated...........sece0e -- 10,000 
—— $366,511 
Total disbursements........ssesecccccceccess $9,885,581 


The duties are all collected in gold, amount- 
ing to $4,688,399, and which is sent to the At- 
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lantie States for use, while all the payments 
of the Government are in notes. Those re- 
ceived by the Government officials, contractors 
&c., are paid out to the extent of nearly 
$10,000,000; but they will not circulate, the 
receivers sell them to the brokers, who re-sell 
to taxpayers, and for shipment to the Atlar 
tic States. The price at which they sell und 

goes fluctuations. In January it was 68 and 
72 cents per dollar ; in Mareh-the rate had fallen 
to 50 cents; in July it had risen to 80 cents, and 
subsequently declined to 70 and 68 cents. Ti le 
California merchants profited largely from the 
paper currency at the expense of their Eastern 
creditors. This was a the case in 
1862, when paper receded from par to about 30 
per cent. discount. Parties who were in debt at 
that time to Eastern creditors, or who purchased 


merchandise on credit at any time during 
year, were enabled to meet their oblig 
fully and satisfactorily with remittances that: 
‘cost much less in gold currency than the 
‘amount of their indebtedness or their invoice 
The debtor classes and credit buyers were ben- 
efited largely. Meantime the value of most 
articles of merchandise at the East, according to 
the gold standard, underwent but little change. 
The treasure exports of California in the last 
year were as follows, also the value and des- 
tination of treasure shipments from San Fran- 
cisco during the past ten years-1854 to 186 


v Years. To Eastern ports. To England. To China. To Panama. To other countries.| , Total cal 
BODE Sos. it’ coscess 166 $3,781,080 $965,887 $204,592 045,688 — 
BONG ca cvnsnscecs 88,730,564 5,182,156 $89,675 231,207 128,129 45,161,731 
Bevis atssscanseess 89,895, 8,666,289 1,308,852 258,268 573, 782 50,697,434 © 
MBOIES ses sv aces 0a's% 85,531,773 9,347,743 2,993,264 410,929 692,978 48,976,69T 
Mead eanweswds 35,891,236 9. 739 1,916,007 299,265 175,779 47,548,026 | 
BOO, one ncecssmadet 40,146,437 8,910,930 8,100,756 279,949 r 47,640,462 
oy SPS eet $5,719,296 2,672,986 8,874,680 $00,819 258,185 42.325.916 

ee ee vec eesoees A 4 " i , 
or $2,628,011 061 8,541,279 349,769 95, 40,676,758 

BOD bs cbeeceucies 194,035 12,950,140 2,660,754 434,508 $22,324 42,561,761 
ED sh candenenrne 10,389,830 467, 4,206,370 2,503,296 505, 46,071,920 

$341,659,147 $88,306,054 - $24,957,524 $5,267,602, $3,516,011 $463,706,333 


Including the exports of treasure, the entire 
exports of the productions of the State, during 
the past three years, may be classified as follows: 


1861. 1862. 1863. 
Products of the mine..| $42,103,193 | $44,105,662 | $47,982,398 
Products of agricult’re) 3,265,471 1,645,350 2,013,975 
Products of the herd..} 1,041,217 2,027,082 2,182,155 
Produets of the forest. 69,931 149,560 134,086 
Products of the sea.... 21,828 21,868 11,285 
Products of manufact.. 962,876 798,191 73,854 
Products of the vine.. 8,000 25,886 81,456 
OUR), cin stecenase $47,472,217 | $48,773,549 | $53,280,209~ 


The following are the returns of treasure at 
San Francisco from the interior, and coastwise 
through regular channels, the records of which 
are accessible; also importation from foreign 
countries during the past three years: 


1961. 1862, 
Receipts from interior.| $41,689,077 | $42,589,799 | $45,327,996 
Receipts from n’th e’st 4,931,579 4,970, 
Imports, foreign......| 1,702,688 | 1,904,084] 2,156,612 
Total sad ede fess $48,391,760 | $49,375,462 | $52,453,961 
Exports -| 40,676,758 | 42,561,761 | 46,071,920 
Currency movement! $2,715,002 | $6,312,701 | $6,882,041 


Included in the last year’s receipts from the - 
north coast is the sum of $1,411,387 from Brit 
ish Columbia. The total receipts from that 
quarter for the year just closed, are estimated. 
at not less than $7,000,000. 

From the silver districts (included in the 
northern mines), the total receipts for the past: 
year were $12,433,915, against about $6,000,- 
000 in 1862. They were divided as follows: 


Total disbursements..........++0s Sem 5 
BTOM. WASNOG. «oko .cseceansenss stauuban $11 art 
m CPRAR A asst sodsi ee divooee . b8F, 


"$12,488,015 


The receipts from the south coast in 1863 
amount to $110,322 through regular channels, 
and probably as much more by private hands. — 
‘From all the new mining lotalities the propor- 
tion of private receipts is much greater than 
from the older ones. Over all the established — 
routes through the interior of this State, and 
from Nevada Territory, very little treasure 
comes in the hands of individuals. (See Army, 
Untrep States, and Sanitary Commisston.) + 
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 OENTRAL AMERICA, Repvsiics or. 
There are at present in Central America five 
independent republics, namely: 1. Guatemala, 
with an area of 1,918 geographical square 
miles, and about 850,000 inhabitants. Gen. 

era is president for life. He was elected 
October 19th, 1851. The receipts of the Gov- 
ernment in 1859 amounted to $1,283,594, the 
expenditures to $1,272,280. The regular army 
consisted of 3,200 men; the militia of 12,000. 
Thevalue of the importations was (in 1860), $1,- 
434,671; that of exportations, $1,916,325. 2. San 
Salvador. According to a decree of 1809, the 
president of this republic is to be chosen every 
six years, and the legislative chambers con- 
sist of 24 deputies and 12 senators, who meet 
biennially. The area of the republic is 345 geo- 
phical square miles; the number of inhabit- 
ts 600,000. The receipts were in 1861, 


$559,623; the expenditures, $604,847. There 


were in circulation in 1862, treasury bonds to 


the amount of $175,245. Besides the republic 


had a consolidated foreign debt, amounting to 
$360,000. The army consisted of 1,000 regular 
troops and 5,000. militia. The importations 


amounted, in 1861, to $1,319,727 ; the exporta- 
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tions to $2,340,778. 8. Honduras. The dura- 
tion of the office of the president is four years. 
The representative chamber consists of 11 mem- 


bers, the senate of 7, the council of state of 


the ministers and 7 other members. The area 
is about 2,215 geographical square miles, and 
the population 350,000. The annual receipts 
of the Government amount to about $250,000. 
The importations are about $750,000; the 
exportations, $825,005. 4. Nicaragua. Accord- 
ing to the constitution of August 19th, 1858, 
the president is elected for four years. It has a 
representative chamber and asenate. The area 


- is 2,436 geographical square miles, and 400,000 


inhabitants. The receipts of the Government, 
in 1861, amounted to $385,044; the expendi- 


_ tures to $378,955; the public debt to $4,000,- 


000. _ 5. Costa Rica. The president and vice- 
president of the republic are elected for a term 
of three years. The senate has 25, and the cham- 
ber of representatives 29 members. The area 
is 1,011 geographical square miles, and the 
population 126,750. The annual revenue of the 
Government is about 1,000,000 piasters. The 
militia numbers about 5,000 men, 200 of whom 
are periodically called into active service. 
Propositions for reuniting the republics of 
Central America have frequently been made. 
The latest of these is the one made by Senor 
Iglesias, the minister of foreign affairs of Costa 
Rica. Under date of November 25th, 1862, he 
issued a project for a Central American union. 
By this document it was proposed that Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 


_ Rica should mutually guarantee their territorial 


integrity, their independence and institutions. 
To effect this purpose two representatives were 
to be elected by each State, and remain in per- 
manent session, under the name of the Central 
American Diet. 
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These representatives were to be elected ac- 
cording to the law which exists in each State 
relative to the election of members to the 
legislature. It was proposed to elect them for 
two years, with power to continue them in office 
indefinitely. Their duties were thus defined: 

In all questions arising between the Central 
American Governments, threatening to disturb 
the peace, their decision is to be definite and 
without appeal; in case of foreign invasion they 
are to adopt the measures for the general pro- 
tection, decide on the contingent to be furnished 
by each State, and appoint the commander-in- 
chief. By them all treaties made with foreign 
Powers were to be either rejected, accepted, or 
modified, and all questions of colonization, tran- 
sit, navigation, or grants of territory, must be 
submitted to them and approved. ; 

In addition to the foregoing, constituting the 
principal duties of this body, a power was given 
to decide in international questions between the 
States, and to propose the best plan for a uni- 
form system of duties, weights, measures, &c. 

After a number of minor clauses, the last ar- 
ticle of Sr. Iglesias’s project appoints the first 
meeting to be held in the city of Guatemala, to 
consider on a permanent location, but the clause 
expressly declares that none of the capitals of 
the five States shall be selected. 

Many of the statesmen of Central America 
sympathized with the plan of Sr. Iglesias, but 
it was not adopted. : 

On January 23d, 1863, the president of Guate- 
mala, Gen. Carrera, declared war against the 
republic of San Salvador. Four months before, 
the president of San Salvador, Gen. Barrios, had 
proposed to Gen. Carrera to place himself at 
the head of a Central American league, and 
march to the aid of Mexico against France. 
The answer of Gen. Carrera was a declaration 
of war against Salvador. He left his capital, 
Guatemala, on February 4th, with an army 
of 2,700, who were to be joined on the frontier 
by 2,800.men. On February 18th, he entered 
the territory of Salvador, and occupied the 
town of Santana. On February 24th, he at- 
tempted to storm with his entire army the 
position of the Salvadorians at Ocotepec, but 
was totally routed, and forced to retreat into 
the territory of Guatemala. Soon after he 
again invaded the territory of Salvador, but 
had scarcely crossed the frontier before a revo- 
lution broke out against his rule in Guate- 
mala. He at once returned, after having 
burned the town of Matapan, and succeeded 
in crushing the insurrection. He then re- 
sumed the invasion of San Salvador, in which 
he was assisted by the troops of Nicaragua. 
Gen. Barrios, who was supported by Honduras, 
encouraged an invasion of Nicaragua by Gen. 
Jerez, an exile leader of the liberal party of 
Nicaragua. This insurrection. was, however, 
soon suppressed, Gen. Jerez having been totally 
defeated at Leon. During this insurrection the 
steamers of the Central American Transit Com- 
pany were seized, on April 7th, by an Amer- 
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ican, named James Thomas, and handed over 
to a general of the revolutionary party. As the 
company observed a strict neutrality in the 
revolutionary troubles, both parties declared 
themselves satisfied with such a course, and the 
steamers were restored to the company. 

The war in San Salvador finally took a turn 

unfavorable to Gen. Barrios. By the begin- 
ning of September he was completely sur- 
rounded in his capital, and its seaport cut off 
by the invading army. In November he es- 
eaped, with the assistance of the United States 
minister and the English consul. Gen. Carrera, 
shaving now conquered the whole republic, 
appointed Gen. Duefias acting president, and 
on November 15th, with his army, retired to 
Guatemala. 

CHATTANOOGA was a flourishing village 
in Hamilton county, Tennessee, situated on the 
Tennessee river, two hundred and fifty miles 
below Knoxville, and one hundred and forty 
miles southeast of Nashville. It is the termi- 
nus of the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad, 
and of the Western and Atlantic railroad, 
which connects it with the chief towns of 
Georgia. The Tennessee river is navigable by 
steam during eight months in the year, and by 
small boats at all times. This has made Ohat- 
tanooga one of the most important towns in 
the State. The surplus productions of East 
Tennessee, and mostly of Middle Tennessee, 
are shipped from this point. It was occupied 
by Gen. Rosecrans in September, and subse- 
quently held by the Federalarmy. Its location 
rendered it a very important military position. 

CHEMISTRY. The record of the present 
volume under this head is designed to present, 
in brief form, some of the more important dis- 
coveries and theoretic views, in connection 
with chemical science, which have been pub- 
lished or have especially attracted attention 
during the year 1863. It is not intended to 
devote as much space as in the preceding vol- 
ume to applications of chemistry ; nor will the 
great body of the discoveries which continue to 
be made in the way of new derivatives from 
substances of an organic nature, and most of 
which are as yet interesting only to the chemist, 
be embraced in this account. For certain 
topics more or less directly related to chemistry, 
the reader is referred to the articles, Hyarner, 
Intumrnation, MaTerrAts FoR CoNsTRUCTION, 
&c., Metrrors anp Mertrorites, PuysioLoey, 
and SrrorruM OBSERVATIONS. 

I. Exements.—A writer in a recent number 
of a scientific journal, in speaking of one of the 
new metals below named, humorously remarks 
that the metals would appear to be envious of 
the asteroids, and to be doing their best to keep 
pace with them in revealing themselves to mod- 
ern science. To this remark, which must be 
understood as in a certain degree retrospective, 
it may be added, however, that while the as- 
teroids are succumbing to the increased power 
secured in a long-used instrument, the tele- 
scope, most of the newly-discovered metals 


and apparatus, the 
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have the honor of having waited for the de- 


velopment of a wholly new scientific means — 


Inprum, Maecyesrom, Rupipivum, Siwerium, THAL- 
Lium, and Wasivm.) 

II. Attorropio States. Oxygen.—The reader 
is referred to this head, in the article Curans- 
try in the preceding volume. By the method 
there briefly stated, that with h ; 
of potash, sulphuric acid, and peroxide of 
barium, Schénbein states that ozone pro 
(—O) is produced in large quantities, and pos- 
sessing all the energetic oxidizing properties 
of that obtained during the slow oxidation of 
phosphorus or by electrolysis, “ea 

Bottger claims priority in the discovery of 
the sc daibamone ee to. He recommends 
a mixture of two parts of dry hypermanganate 
of potash with three of pa acid; and 
finding that this mixture at ordinary temper- 
atures slowly evolves oxygen, he declares the 
peroxide of barium unnecessary. He finds the 
mixture one of the most powerful oxidizing 
agents yet known. Ether, alcohol, and the 
ethereal oils, brought into contact with a mere 
trace of it, burst into flame, and flowers of sul- 
phur are converted with some degree of ex- 
plosion into sulphuric acid. 

Schénbein (Journal fir prakt. Chemie, 86, 
p- 80) endeavors further to establish the exist- 
ence of three distinct states of oxygen—the 
neutral, the negative, and the positive; or, 
common oxygen, ozone, and antozone. Among 
the facts adduced are such as the following: 
The —O rapidly turns brown strips of paper 
soaked in sulphate of manganese, in conse- 
quence of forming peroxide of manganese, 
Mn O2; while +0 not only has no such 
effect, but even bleaches paper previously ren- 
dered brown with the peroxide. Hyperman- 
ganic acid is rapidly decolorized by +0, with 
formation of protoxide of manganese, which, 
by —O, may then further be converted into 
Mn O:. In place of sulphate of manganese, 
basic acetate of lead may be used: this with 
—O gives Pb Ons, in its turn reduced by +0 to 
PbO and neutral oxygen. Schdnbein’s ex- 
planation of facts of this sort proceeds upon 
the assumption that in the peroxide of lead, 
hypermanganate of potash, and chromic acid, 
the whole or a part of the combined oxygen 
exists in the form of —O; in the peroxides of 
barium and hydrogen, in the form of +0. 
He believes that union of equal weights of +O 
and —O gives ordinary oxygen. He lays it 
down as a principle, that for the oxidation of 
the same bodies the same kind of oxygen is 
always necessary. 

The fact of production of both nitrous acid 
and ammonia in air, in presence of water and 
nascent oxygen, was announced by Prof. T. 8. 
Hunt in 1861; and this fact has become the 
oceasion of the objections frequently urged 
against the pre pion of paper saturated 
with starch and iodide of potassium (ozon- 
ometric paper, so-called) for determining the 


troscope. (See Castum, — 
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presence of ozone in the air. The coloration 
of this ozonometric paper, which is still, as a 
very general rule, regarded as indicating the 
presence of ozone, may, it appears from the 
principle just stated, show in fact only the 
presence of the nitrite of ammonia which 


arises during evaporation of water, and in in- 


creased quantity (it is said) when the water 


 eontains calcareous substances. (See also Ni- 


ification, further on.) 


_ Dr. Wilhelm Heldt, in a pamphlet upon the 


“Fundamental Properties of Oxygen and Hy- 
drogen,” controverts the views of Schénbein 
in reference to the allotropic modification of 


_ oxygen. Among his conclusions are the fol- 
_ lowing: 


as ozone and antozone. 


_ 1. There are no such modifications of oxygen 
Phosphorus, with wa- 


- ter and oxygen, yields the ordinary—and also, 


a gaseous—peroxide of hydrogen; and the 
latter, which has powerfully oxidizing proper- 


_ ties, is mixed in variable proportions with air 
- or oxygen. The presence of hydrogen in this 
- compound can be proved by the deliquescence 


of anhydrous phosphoric acid beyond the heat- 


ed part of a tube through which the gas is 
passed. The so-called antozone, from peroxide 


of barium, gives the same result. 


_ 2, Pure uncombined oxygen never possesses 


_ the properties of the gas spoken of. 


- 8. Various liquid or gaseous organic com- 
pounds, as oil of turpentine, &e., when satur- 


ated with oxygen, become—like the inorganic 
_ superoxides—powerfully oxidizing bodies. 


_ 4, Oxygen never passes, previous to oxida- 
tion of bodies, into a new or active state. The 
author proved that the air [sic] employed to 


oxidize a solution of sulphate of iron, had un- 


dergone no change whatever. 


5. The only method of communicating to 
perfectly dry oxygen a higher activity, is by 
electrization. And oxygenis never, otherwise, 


_ eapable of setting free iodine from iodide of 
_ potassium. 


6. Atmospheric air almost always gives @ 
more or less distinct reaction with iodide of 
potassium paper. This is to be explained by 


_ the fact that the atmosphere is a reservoir for 


all the gaseous substances formed at the earth’s 
surface. In the reaction there are always two 
opposing agencies—one setting the iodine free, 
another combining with the iodine or bleaching 
the blue paper. In the former class stands ni- 
trous acid; in the latter, various hydrogen com- 


_ pounds, as HS, PHs, &c. 


7. Peroxide of hydrogen (of Thénard) is not, 


as Schénbein assumes, oxidized water, that is, 


HO + (+ 0); but is a carrier of oxygen, and 
of which all the oxygen may be transferred. 
When the peroxide is brought in contact with 
another substance which has an attraction for 
oxygen or hydrogen, the whole quantity is re- 
solved with oxygen or with hydrogen, either 
of which may combine with the body in ques- 
tion ; that is, the peroxide may act asa reducing 
oras an oxidizing agent. Finally, the author so 
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explains certain instances urged by Schénbein, 
as apparently to show that, in relation to them, 
the assumption of the polarity of oxygen is un- 
necessary. 

[These views, it may be remarked, tend to 
unsettle only the question as to the precise na- 
ture of the agency concerned in constituting a 
certain physical condition of the atmosphere, 
and in producing certain specific results of a 
chemical or of a physiological character. The 
hew views cannot assume to deny that peculi- 
arity of atmospheric condition, or those special 
manifestations of chemical and of physiological 
activity, which have come latterly to be as- 
eribed to ozone. If no such thing as ozone ex- 
ists, still the so-called ‘‘ ozonized atmosphere,” 
and “ozone action” in chemical affinity and 
upon living bodies, are,facts ; and as such they 
remain to be accounted for.] 

Sulphur (New Modification of.) —M. Dietzen- 
bacher (Comptes Rendus, Jan. 5th, 1863) ob- 
serves that by action of chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine, the properties of sulphur may be modi- 
fied to a remarkable extent. A mixture of 400 
parts of sulphur and 1 of iodine being heated 
to about 180° C., upon cooling, a sulphur is ob- 
tained which remains a long time elastic, and 
which, poured on a glass or porcelain plate, 
forms flexible sheets. The like change is pro- 
duced by iodide of potassium, and even by a 
less amount of sulphur. The sulphur thus pre- 
pared is insoluble in bisulphide of carbon. 

The action of 1 per cent. of bromine at 200° 
C. is similar; but the sulphur, instead of being 
then black and having a metallic lustre, has the 
color of yellow wax; and this variety is much 
softer than that before described. Of it 75 to 
80 per cent. is insoluble in bisulphide of car- 
bon. Chlorine being passed through sulphur at 
240° C., changes it into a sort of soft sulphur, 
which can readily be drawn out, and the parts 
again stuck together. Of this, rather more than 
of the last is soluble in bisulphide of carbon. 
After this modification of sulphur has been 
worked up for an hour or two, it suddenly 
hardens; and it then becomes quite insoluble 
in the bisulphide. 

Ill. Inorganic Compounps. Supposed New 
Series of Metallic Oxides.—M. H. Rose is led to 
believe that he has detected the existence of a 
new class of metallic oxides, at least one of 
which he appears also to have succeeded in 
forming. Reasoning both from the law ofthe 
relation of the specific heats of elements to 
their atomic weights, and also from that of 
isomorphism, it is inferred that’ the atomic 
weight of silver should be reduced to one-half 
that usually admitted. Rose finds the sulphide 
of copper (Cuz 8) isomorphous with that of sil- 
ver (Ag: 8). But now, if in what has been 
called protoxide of silver there are 2 atoms of 
Ag to1ofO, then the suboxide of the same 
metal must have the composition Ag,O. This 
last consequence would necessarily be doubted, 
until analogous compounds are shown to exist. 
Rose has accordingly experimented with very 
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great care, with a view to find whether other 
such oxides can be formed. He has succeeded 
in the case of copper, and hopes soon to do so 
with mercury also, as well as to show that, 
though difficult of isolation, the number of such 
oxides is not small. : 

He calls attention to the great irregularity 
now existing in our nomenclature of the oxides 
of different degrees of oxidation, with the con- 
sequent uncertainty that—so far as the names 
go—is left in any case in respect to actual com- 
position; and he presents a new nomenclature 
which, saying nothing of the assumed new ox- 
ide to be named, is in any case beautiful by 
reason of its simplicity and entire definiteness. 
He finds that there are thus far known five dis- 
tinct classes (degrees) of oxides proper, at least 
’ the first four of which are salifiable ; viz. : 

3 4 atoms of metal to 1 atom of oxygen. 
2. 2 “ “ 1 “ “ 


8.) 1 atom = Ei ASCO TT 
4.) 2 atoms Ne 8 atoms 
.) 1 atom ed CREF Se 


To these in order—M representing in the 
formula any metal—he assigns the following 
M+30=Quadrantoxide, 


Tames : 

ret M+ 30—Semioxide, 

(3.) M+O=Isoxide. 

4.) M+1}0=Sesquioxide, 

63 M+20=Diploxide. 
Corresponding compounds of the metals with 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, or sulphur, 
would be indicated by similar prefixes; thas, 
quadrantichloride, semichloride, &c, 

As to the forming of the new oxide of cop- 
per: when a solution of sulphate of copper ig 
added to an excess of a very dilute solution of 
protochloride of tin in caustic alkali, a hydrate 
of protoxide of copper is precipitated, which 
after a short time becomes yellow, and on shak- 
ing passes into an olive green: still later, this 
in turn changes color, and finally becomes re- 
duced to metallic copper. The green oxide is 
only with great difficulty obtained in a state of 
purity, owing to its tendency to oxidize, and 
my. to the difficulty of removing the last traces 
of tin. 

Rose appears to have established the constitu- 
tion of this green oxide beyond a doubt. Dilute 
sulphuric acid decomposes the oxide into 1 atom 
of sulphate of copper and 3 of metallic copper. 
Dilute chlorhydric [muriatic] acid yields at first 
a dark colored substance (perhaps Cu,O]), but 
metallic copper and the white subchloride are 
then speedily formed. Sulphydric acid water 
converts the oxide into a black powder, which 
the author regards as Ou,S. Oyanhydric acid 
also converts the oxide into a black substance, 
probably Ou,Oy. The moist oxide is distin- 
guished in a remarkable manner from the sub- 
oxide and the protoxide, in not being dissolved 
by ammonia. 

Rose extends his view to the 5 alkaline 
metals, and to thallium; regarding potash 
and soda [in this, following the views of Ger- 
hardt and Regnault] as K,O and Na,O; and so 
of the others. He recalls the formation by 
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Bunsen of blue alkaline subchlorides by elec- 
trolysis, and states that these ry 5 Me can 
also be obtained by fusing K with KOl, or Na 


with NaCl, in a current of hydrogen gas. These 


compounds he regards as quadrantichlorides, 
K,0] and Na,CL a] 

New Compound of Arsenic and Hydrogen.— 
It is well known that, in presence of zine, iron, 


and certain other metals, acids disengage hy- 
drogen from water; and also that if the nas-— 


cent hydrogen comes at the moment in contact 
with solid arsenic, a new compound, AsHa, is 
generated. An exception is presented in case 
of nitrous acid and its derivatives, which, in 


giving rise to ammonia, generate a solid and not © 


a gaseous hydruret of arsenic, its formula be- 
ing As.H. This is either deposited on the zine 
or floats in flocculi through the liquid ; and such 
a compound results even when the solution 
contains any quantity of a nitrous compound. 
Still, there are two obstacles that may prevent 
the formation of this solid body—the presence 
either of such metals as lead, or of organic mat- 
ter.—Wiederhold has described also a method 
of preparing the solid As.H, by passing an elec- 
tric current through the water, and using ar- 
senic as the negative pole. 


But from the facts in relation to the first- 


named of the modes of formation of this com- 
pound, it must follow that Marsh’s test for the 
presence of arsenic is still less to be relied on 
than was formerly supposed—that it is liable to 
a twofold error. Thus, if from the sulphurie 
acid employed, or from organic matter present, 


the smallest quantity of a nitrous. compound be ~ 


developed, the solid and not the gaseous hy- 
druret will then be formed. Of course, as has 
been for some time known, the not unusual cir- 


.cumstance of the presence of arsenic in the sul- 


phous acid employed may, on this score also, 
ead to error. 

Bloxam, indeed, finds that all sulphurie acid 
contains a trace of arsenic which cannot be 
separated by boiling with HO] or KOl, nor by 


{he usual methods of fractional distillation. He — 


traces the arsenic of the acid to the sulphur from 
which itis made. He has prepared pure sulphuric 


acid from sulphurous acid, steam, and nitric ox- — 


ide, but only when the sulphurous acid used was 
evolved from crystallized sulphite of soda and 
sulphuric acid at a low temperature, and the 
nitric oxide from nitre, sulphate of iron, and 
dilute sulphuric acid, at a very moderate heat. 
Formation of Nitrite of Ammonia in Air: 
Nitrification.—For a synopsis of the history of 
these questions, so far as developed up to the 
close of the year 1862, see the similar title in 


5 


« 


the preceding volume. An account is there © 
given of the experiments of Prof. O. F. Schén- — 


bein, of Basle, apparently showing that during 
combustion or evaporation of: water in fres air, 
nitrite of ammonia is incidentally produced; 
and brief allusion is also made to the views 
of certain other chemists, among them Drs. 
Scheffer and Jones, and Prof. T. 8. Hunt, which 


would appear in greater or less degree to have _ 
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prepared the way for Schdnbein’s results, if 
not indeed to have anticipated them. 

Schénbein’s experiments have appeared to 
show that during combustion in air of charcoal, 
fats, illuminating gases, wood, coal, and phos- 
phoras, nitrite of ammonia is incidentally gen- 
erated in determinable quantities; and at least 
ammonia, during slow combustion in air of ar- 
senic, at 200°. 4 

Prof. Béttger, of Frankfort, has more recent- 
ly published a reclamation, believing himself to 
have been the first to show by experiment, and 
to announce, that in every act of combustion in 
air nitrite of ammonia is formed. (Pogg. Ann., 
exvii, 175.) . 

M. J. Nicklts (Amer. Jour. of Science,” 
March, 1863) is struck with what he considers 
‘a recent change in the results of Schénbein’s 
labors—in that, where he once recognized only 
ozone, he appears now to discover only nitrous 
owide or nitrite of ammonia. To the test com- 
monly employed by Schénbein and others to 
determine the presence of these compounds— 
namely, starch-paste, to which iodide of po- 
tassium, and sometimes a very little dilute 
- sulphuric acid is added—he objects that the 
blue coloration of the starch relied on as the 
test in the case, may no less take place from 
_ the presence of ozone, of chlorine, bromine, or 
todine, of agua-regia, or hypochlorous or hypo- 
bromous acid. Heis led to conclude, also, that 
the general theory of formation of nitrites in 
air was substantially anticipated both by Prof. 
T. S. Hunt, of Montreal, and by Prof. Bottger. 
But he credits to Schénbein alone the obser- 
vation of the apparent fact—perhaps yet to be 
found of the first importance in connection 
with vegetable physiology and with the science 
of agriculture—that the generation of nitrite 
of ammonia goes on at the very surface of 
the leaves of plants from which water is evap- 
orating, and as a simple and necessary conse- 
quence of the evaporation itself. (See Paysior- 
OG@y.) 

Prof. Hunt, in a letter to the editors of the 
journal last quoted (same number), says: “ My 
object is to claim for myself the new theory of 
nitrification, which Schénbein seeks to found 
upon his recent experiments, and which I pub- 

lished nearly two years since. It is in reality 
- but a natural deduction from my view of the 
double nature of nitrogen as the nitryl of ni- 
trous acid [presented under ALLotropic StarEs, 
preceding volume; and which the author re- 
peats in his communication], which I have main- 
tained since 1848.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Prof. Hunt made explicitly a deduc- 
tion of the nitrite-theory as it now stands, how- 
ever naturally it might flow from his actual 
observations at the time. 

Dr. G. O. Scheffer, in a letter through the 
same medium (May) claims to have put forth, 
through Dr. Craig’s “ Report on Nitrification ” 
(really presented in 1856, although published 
in 1861), a “hypothesis * * * arrived at by 
legitimate analogies, and which it would be in- 
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teresting to test by experimental investiga- 
tions,” and which, “based upon that general 
chemical action by which various bodies assume 
the elements of water in such a way as to pro- 
duce salts of ammonia,” claims that this prin- 
ciple may be exemplified in the case of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, the latter assuming 4 equiva- 
lents of water, and thus giving a nitrite of that 
alkali. Further, he believes himself to have 
made the first announcement, in a paper ap- 
pearing in the “Proc. of the Amer. Assoc. for 
Adv. of Science,” 1850, of such a fact as that 
the rainwater collected after a period of fre- 
quent and severe thunder showers contained 
of itself so much of nitrates and nitrites, as to be 
unfitted for use in certain tests for these com- 
pounds which he was then making. 

Meanwhile, the subject is further complicat- 
ed, if indeed the theory be not in some degree 
unsettled, by the recently published researches 
of E. Bohlig (Ann. der Chem. und Pharm., 
cxxv, 21-33), and which he states that he has 
for some time been carrying on, independantly 
of the investigations of Béttger and Schénbein. 
He is lead to believe that the atmosphere at all 
times contains in greater or less proportion the 
nitrite of ammonia, but never the nitrate, the 
former being originated “‘ wherever ozone comes 
in contact with nitrogen [and water-vapor, of 
course], as well as in all cases of combustion in 
free air.” He does not admit Schénbein’s view 
of a direct union of nitrogen and water attend- 
ing evaporation; but he concludes that in such 
case the water-vapor forming merely collects 
the preéxisting nitrite from the atmosphere. 
He holds that Schénbein’s experiments are vi- 
tiated by the facts of their being made with un- 
limited quantities of air, and of his having over- 
looked the preéxistence of nitrite in the air. In 
some of Bohlig’s experiments on rain-water, as 
after a protracted rain, the water required to 
be evaporated to {th its original bulk before 
giving evidence of nitrous acid ; at other times, 
when the weather was fine, the water often 
gave the reaction after once flowing over the 
test-paper, and when its quantity was yet 
scarcely diminished by evaporation. Again, 
allowing carbonate of potash to deliguesce in 
the air, the liquid salt then showed that it con- 
tained also nitrite of ammonia: would Schénbein 
affirm that water, in the act of condensation, also 
unites with nitrogen, and generates the nitrite? . 

In concluding his abstract of these researches, 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College, remarks 
that the whole subject requires thorough ex- 
perimental revision. And although some of 
Schénbein’s experiments can scarcely be ex- 
plained on any other hypothesis, he thinks that 
the factsin our possession are still not sufficient 
to warrant the assumption that nitrite of am- 
monia is spontaneously formed inthe air from 
nitrogen and the elements of water. 

IV. Oreganto Compounps.—Under this head 
will be included not only compounds which 
are directly of organic origin, but also such as, 
while resembling the former in composition and 
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te, may be actually produced chemical- 
, by any of the so-called modes of synthesis. 

Acetylene.—M. Berthelot has found that when 
graphite is intensely heated by means of the 
galvanic current in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
acetylene is formed in considerable quantity. 
The same result is obtained with gas-carbon 
and with purified wood-charcoal, though in 
this last case with much greater difficulty, per- 
haps because of its not being easy to heat the 
very porous mass to the requisite high tempera- 
ture. Under the circumstances in which ace- 
tylene is thus formed, carbon does not com- 
bine with chlorine, bromine, or iodine ; nor can 
pure carbon be made to combine with pure 
nitrogen. The spark of Ruhmkorft’s apparatus 
gives no acetylene with pure carbon and hy- 


n. 

“Alcohol Jrom Olefiant Gas.—M. Berthelot 
considers that his experiments have sufficed to 
prove that the aleohol produced by his method 
from olefiant gas (O.H,), and common alcohol 
deriyed from the vinous fermentation, are not 
merely analogous and yet distinct bodies, but 
that they are in every respect identical—there 
being no 
tween either these alcohols or their ethers. 
Thus, the ethyl-sulphate of barytes obtained 
from ordinary alcohol is the same as that from 
the olefiant alcohol; and when the latter is 
treated with chromic acid, it gives rise to an 
ether and to acetic acid which are in no way 
distinguishable from those produced in similar 
manner from ordinary alcohol. 

Manufacture of Alcohol by means of Olefiant 
Gas.—M. J. Nickles gives an interesting state- 
ment upon this subject (“* American Journal of 
Science,” Nov., 1863) which we condense: 

The industrial world has been, tor some 
time, much interested in a process for pro- 
ducing alcohol by means of illuminating gas, 
at a very low cost—25 francs (18% cts. each) 
per hectolitre (about 22 gallons), or about 21 
cts. per gallon. It has been stated in some 
journals that the manufacture is going on at 
St. Quentin; and that the apparatus, taking in 
coal upon one side, pours out alcohol on the 
other! These statements are exaggerations; 
but a company at St. Quentin are now actually 
engaged in attempts at such a manufacture, 
under a patent of Mr. Cotelle, founded on 
Berthelot’s synthesis of alcohol (1855) in the 
way of causing sulphuric acid to absorb olefiant 
gas (C.H,), with the production of sulpho-vinie 
acid, which is then readily turned into alcohol 
(O,H,0). 

Cotelle employs chiefly illuminating gas, 
which contains from 4 to 12 per cent. of O,Hy. 
He purifies the gas from sulphydric acid and 
ammonia; and he then desiccates it by passing 
it over mono-hydrated sulphuric acid. The dry 
gas is then drawn along by suction and direct- 
ed to a column of glass or sandstone furnished 
with trays or diaphragms pierced with small 
holes, from which descends the same acid and 
of the same strength as just named, to meet and 


hysical or chemical distinction be-. 
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dissolve the O,H,: This solution, which takes. — 
place slowly, may require a succession of 40 — 
such trays, to take up all the olefiant gas an 
secure saturation ofthe acid. The sulpho-vinie. 
acid thus obtained is next treated with 5 ti 
its volume of water; a stream of vapor is mad 
to carry over the alcoholic product; the 
pors are condensed; the alcoholic liquid pS 
tained is redistilled over a little lime, to re- 
move any traces of sulphuric acid, and the 
liquid condensed from this distillation is recti-- 
fied to produce alcohol of 90°. Tiel 
The residue of the illuminating gas, consist-. 
ing largely of CsH., CO, H, &c., can be advan- 
tageously used for fuel, thus offsetting im pa 
the cost of making the gas in the outset, an 
rendering the expense of it small, especially if, 
as near the mines, use can be made of the gas. 
which issues from the coke furnaces. To pi 
duce one hectolitre of alcohol. of 90 percent.,. 
about 40 cubic metres of C.H., answering to — 
about 2 tons of the coal employed, are required. 
Among the chief practical difficulties, thus far, 
are the large amount of the acid requisite (10 
parts to 1 of the alcohol product), and its great. 
deterioration; in the latter respect, the acid, — 
employed ata strength of 66° of Beaumé’s are- 
ometer, being after the process reclaimed at, 
from 20° to 25°; so that while a hectolitre of 
alcohol requires for its production 1500 kilo- — 
metres (?) of sulphuric acid at 66° B., the acid 
after use must either be turned to some ac-. 
count in its dilute state, or must be coneen- — 
trated for a new process; and hence, to all the 
other apparatus there must be added that for 
concentration, or leaden chambers. It is de- 
clared, however, that these difficulties are 
being gradually overcome. ) 
Bases of Anilin Colors.—Prof. A. W. Hof-. 
mann has continued his researches into the. 
composition and properties of the derivatives. 
ofanilin. He finds that the oxidation of anilin. 
results in a beautiful yellow coloring matter, 
which he terms chrysanilin. This base aecom-. 
panies rosanilin in all the usual modes of 
paration. Isolated, it is a fine yellow amor- 
phous ponies very soluble in alcehol and, — 
ether. It yields two classes of well crystallized. 
salts, being monacid and biacid: its nitrate is 
so insoluble as to constitute chrysanilin the best \ 
known reagent for nitric acid. By the action 


of the ,chlorides of carbon, tin, mercury, and 
other metals, and of certain oxidizing agents 
duced: this organic base he terms resanilin, 
Pure, it is colorless, crystalline, and slightly 
soluble in water, and becomes red on e 

dark red color. The change in color is not 
attended with change of weight. This base — 
forms three classes of salts, monaeid, bi 

classes show a greenish lustre, but by transmit- 
ted light are red; their solutions are of a mag- 
nificent red color. Rosanilin, by action of 


upon anilin, the red coloring matter is pro- 
sure to the air. It dissolves in alcohol wi a : 
and triacid. The dry salts of the first of these — 
nascent hydrogen, is converted into another 
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colorless and crystalline base, lewcanilin: this. 


forms salts which are triacid. 
' The formulas of the three bases now named 


exhibit a remarkable connection—a sort of: 


homology in which H;, is the constant differ- 
ence. They are now given by Dr. Hofmann as 
follows: 


eereOhrysanilin (0. 9) a% oo. OsHi:Ns. 
>" Rosanilin’......... VIB OoHioNs. 
o) fPjeucanilin (iy. eis. oe .! CxoHaiNs. 


' The same author has examined the beautiful 
blue coloring matter obtained from crude chin- 
olin, by action of iodide of methyl, or of ethyl, 


&ec., and termed cyanin. The iodide of this 


‘base has the formula Os50Hz.N2I. Another and 


homologous base, its iodide OssHssNoI, is in’ 


the commercial cyanin associated with the 
former. (Comptes Rendus, liv. 428 ; lv. 817-49.) 
~ More recently, Hofmann has determined the 
facts that either anilin or toluidin, pure and 


taken singly, does not yield coloring matters 


with oxidizing agents. Since a mixture of 
these two bases readily yields the character- 
istic colors, he infers that the coloring matters 
contain both the phenyl and tolyl molecules. 
For thé anilin blue, he has found the formula 
©;,Hs:Ns; and regarding this as rosanilin in 
which 3 equivalents of H are replaced by 8 of 
phenyl, he considers its rational formula to be 
CxoHis(Ci2Hs)sNs, and terms it triphenyl-ro- 
sanilin. It is prepared by heating rosanilin 
with an excess of anilin. This base, free, is a 
white amorphous substance: its chlorhydrate 
has a bluish-brown color, and dissolves in al- 
cohol with a magnificent blue. The iodides 
of methyl, ethyl, and amyl act readily upon 
rosanilin, forming new coloring.matters analo- 
gous to anilin blue, and which contain three 
equivalents of one or other of the three radi- 
cles just named, in liew of 8H. The author 
promises further communications on the na- 
ture of anilin-green, anilin-violet, and azulin. 
(Ibid. Wii. 25.) 
~V. Paystco-Cremioat Phenomena and Prin- 
ciples. Dialysis—M. Ern. Guinet has been in- 
vestigating the phenomena of transport through 
porous bodies. Having experienced difficul- 
ties in the use of the dialyser of vegetable 
hment [see under Onemisrry, prec. vol.], 

@ substituted for it a porous septum of pipe- 


clay, similar to the material of the porous’ 


cups of certain batteries. With this he suc- 
ceeded in repeating most of Graham’s principal 
experiments; and he also performed some 
which with the parchment septum appeared 
impossible. 
’ Thus, into a mixed solution of gum and sugar 
| plunged a porous gressel containing pure 
water: in 24 hours most of the sugar had trav- 
ersed the porous vessel and was dissolved in 
the water, which did not, however, contain a 
trace of gum. In like manner bichromate of 
potassa is speedily separated from its sclution 
with caramel. M. Guinet was at the time of 
writing experimenting with a view to obtain a 
soluble modification of cotton, by separating 
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this substance from its solution along with am- 
moniacal oxide [query : sulphate?] of copper 
—the latter alone passing through the septum, 
This experiment could not be made with the 
vegetable parchment, since the latter would be 
acted on by the ammoniacal copper. 

The author finds that the diffusibility of dif- 
ferent crystalloids in a given liquid, as bisulphide 
of carbon, is by no means the same. When 
iodine, sulphur, and naphthaline are dissolved 
in the bisulphide, the latter permeate a porous 
vessel into pure bisulphide much sooner than 
the former. The explanation he gives of phe- 
nomena generally of the sort here considered, is 
not directly chemical, or physico-chemical, as 
that of Mr. Graham, but simply mechanical, 
though conditioned upon differences in charac- 
ter of the molecules of different substances. 

He supposes the porous membrane or sep- 
tum of any. sort to act merely as a sieve, 
through which the molecules of various bodies 
pass with greater readiness as they are more 
attenuated. Thus, the crystalloids, which pass 
readily, have generally a compound atom but 
slightly complex; while the colloids, which 
are detained, have a high equivalent and con- 
siderable atomic volume—a consequence of their 
highly complex atom. And the less diffusible 
of the crystalloids are, also, those which cor- 
respond to the greatest atomic volume (taking 
for this, however, the quotient of the atomic 
weight by the density, which cannot be exact). 
Such an instance he considers as being present- 
ed in case of the two elements, iodine and sul- 
phur, the former of which is the less diffusible. 

Dissociation of Bodies by Heat.—M. Sainte- 
Claire Deville has made some interesting discov- 
eries in connection with the decomposition of 
bodies by heat. On passing through a porous 
earthen tube a current of hydrogen, this ele- 
ment diffuses so rapidly that the gas which issues 
from the other end of the tube will be found 
to be, not hydrogen, but air. If this porous 
tube be surrounded by a longer and shorter 
tube of glazed porcelain, and carbonic acid be 
passed into one end of the latter, the.two gases 
will be found to have changed places by the 
time they haye reached the other end of the 
two tubes. 

When the tubes were heated to 1100° —1300° 
C., and a current of steam passed through the 
inner one, while carbonic acid current is made 
to pass through the outer tube, the gas collect- 
ed at the other end of the tubes consisted of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases, mixed with car- 
bonic acid—a fact showing that the steam, or 
a portion of it, had undergone decomposition. 

Deville is led to consider the decomposition 
of a substance as in all respects analogous to 
the ebullition of a liquid: water is completely 
decomposed at a temperature sufficient to ex- 
pand its vapor to ten-fold its volume at 0° C. 
The decomposition can also take place at lower 
temperatures, the phenomenon being in this 
respect analogous to that of the evaporation 
of liquids below their boiling points. Deville 
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has also extended his observations to the dis- 
sociation of the elements of carbonic acid by 
means of heat. 

Deposit of Camphor toward the Light.—It 
has been generally stated in books of chemistry 
that camphor vapor has a tendency to be de- 
posited toward the light ; that is, if a bottle con- 
taining camphor be exposed to sunlight, the 
camphor will be deposited in crystals against 
that side of the bottle which is turned toward 
the light. Mr. O. Tomlinson’s experiments have 
led him to conclude that heat‘is the real agency 
concerned in determining the phenomenon thus 
observed. He exposed a great number of bottles 
of camphor to light under different circum- 
stances (as, for intance, when immersed in 
water), and found that no deposit was formed 
under those conditions that prevented a radia- 

- tion of heat. 

His theory is to the effect that, in all cases 
in which deposits are produced in preference 
upon one side of a containing vessel, as of such 
materials as camphor, naphthaline, iodine, 
mercury, water, &c., from the state of vapor, 
this result is determined in accordance with 
two well-known laws: 1, there has been a ra- 
diation of heat to greater extent from that sur- 
face, rendering it colder than the vapor in its 
vicinity; and, 2, a condensation of vapor then 
takes place by contact with the colder surface. 
A like result is obtained with some salts in 
solution. 

VI. Tuxeoretioat Cxemistry. Numerical 
Relations of the Alkali-Metal Equivalents.—M. 
Dumas remarks that, among the alkali-metals, 
thallium is (so far as yet known) the last term 
of ascale of numerical relations in which lithium 
is the first, and in which the equivalents of the 
others mark so many different degrees. Thus, 
taking Li as 7, and correcting Dumas’ list and 
ratio (in this single particular) with Profs. 
Johnson and Allen’s result for cwsium, we have 
the following scale: 


Elem Equivalents, 
A Fu cou dusinn chewed dstebieshhcoss 7 
MOULOIN Es nas d sada barduntchocins osm ere 28 
POCARUM 5 cc ees bec cebcceeeUEbels 0st 39 
BBP 66 sin'sivw sncabiae sachieocias theese 85 
RUNES) 5s c605.0 553 sna ves eaesaa taraacheren 133 | 
Whaltitin [5005 .  S55; nee a pence eek 204 


Now, between certain terms of this series 
the following striking relations are to be dis- 
covered : 

1. Li, Na, and K form a triad, the equiva- 
lent of the middle term of which is eres the 

+389 


mean of those of the other two, thus, 9 
= 23. 

2. K, Rb, and Os appear to form a second 
triad, the equivalent of its middle term being 


almost exactly rhe mean of those of the other 
two; thus, tit) = 86. 


8. Addition. of double the weight of Na to 
that of K, gives precisely the weight of Rb; 
thus, 23 x2+4+89 = 85. . 

4, Addition of double the weight of Na to 
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the weight of Rb, gives approximately the — 


weight of Os; thus, 23x2+85 = 131, 


5. Addition of double the weight of Nato 
K, gives approximately the 


4 times that of 
weight of Tl; thus, 28x 2+(389x4) = 202, 


These relations, Dumas believes, must at- 


tract the attention of chemists; and without 


attributing to them a value that the actual num- 
bers would not justify, they show the interest 
which attaches to the careful comparison of | 
the equivalents of bodies belonging to the same 


family. 
[The analogies above shown, if they have 


any real value, would appear to suggest a 


doubt whether the equivalents of some of the 


elements here considered have yet been with | 


entire correctness determined. ] 

VII. Apprioations or CHEMISTRY.—For cer- 
tain applications of chemical facts and princi- 
les, the reader is referred to the subject of 
UMINATION, and some others of the heads 

previously mentioned in this article. 
Coloring Articles of Copper and Brass.—Mr. 
J. Hunt, of Birmingham, England, coats arti- 
cles of copper and brass with platinum, by im- 
mersing them in a weak solution of the bichro- 
mate of that element, heated to the boiling 


point, and then by the galvanic battery in the — 
usual method causing the deposit of'a thin film | 


of the metal over their surfaces. The effect is 
to impart to the articles so treated a bright 
steel color, which, when the articles before im- 
mersion are burnished, is of a beautiful bluish 
cast. 


Bronzing Cast Iron.—The pure copper which | 


is deposited by a galvanic battery has been 
found to be peculiarly adapted to the coating 
of cast-iron figures exposed to the weather. 
This copper is mixed in a state of powder with 
oil, and is then laid on with the brush, asa 
paint. The iron balcony decorating the facade 
of the Thédtre Frangais, in Paris, is thus 
bronzed. 

New Uses of Aluminium Bronze.—An ac- 
count of the composition and properties, and 
of certain uses, of aluminium bronze, was given 
in the preceding volume. As the bronze is 
very ductile, and well suited to the processes 
of rolling and hammering through which steel 
and gold require to be passed in the i 
of pens, Mr. R. Pinkney, of London, proposes to 
substitute it for those metals in the manufac- 
ture of pens. He states that the alloy of which 
the aluminium amounts to 95 per cent. has a 
fine gold color; while that in which the cop- 
per forms 7} per cent., is of a beautiful green. 

Mr. J. Erwood, also of London, has patent- 
ed the manufacture of bronze powders and 


leaf from the aluminium bronze, and which ~ 
are intended to take the place of the powders © 


and Dutch-metal leaf in common use, for 
application to paper-hangings, gildings, &c. 
Copper 90 parts to 10 parts of aluminium are 
said to produce a bronze of a fine yellow color. 
This is rolled, annealed, and beaten to the 
thinness of foil or leaf; and in this form it can 


‘ 


AM 
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be used for common gilding. By stamping 
and grinding the foil, in the manner in which 


the ordinary powders are produced from tin 


and brass, the new bronze powders are obtained. 
The foil and the powders are applied by press- 
ing or dusting them upon varnished surfaces. 
Paints from Iron Slag.—The iron slag pro- 
duced in puddling furnaces, containing a large 
uantity of oxide, can, it is found, when re- 
duced to powder, be employed as a substitute 
for litharge, as a drier for paints. It is pre- 
pared by pulverizing, washing and drying. It 
serves not only as a cheap drier for paints, but 
also when mixed by itself with oil, as a cheap 
paint for coarse uses. 


| Silvering Cloth—Mr. J. Cimeg, of London, 


has patented a process for depositing metallic 
particles upon fabrics of silk or wool. He 
states that the concentrated juice of fruits, as 


‘of currants and apples, contains in small 


amount a chemical principle capable of acting 
as a mordant on cloth, and of precipitating 


from the state of solution the particles of 


certain metals, as silver and gold. Having 
eleansed thoroughly a silk or woollen fabric, 
to remove from it all oily and gummy matters, 
he immerses it (for silvering) for a short period 
in a solution of nitrate of silver, ammonia, and 
Rochelle salt; after this the fabric is steeped 
in the fruit juice. In consequence of the reac- 
tion then taking place, pure silver is, from the 
solution of the nitrate previously taken up by 
the cloth, deposited upon its fibres. The fab- 
ric being cleansed in soft water, the silver is 
found to adhere to it, and so as to be incapable 
of removal by washing. 

Rendering Fabrics Non-inflammable.—tIn a 
notice of this subject in the Cycropap1a for 
1862, mention was made of the use for the pur- 
pose specified of the chloride of zinc, the sul- 
phate of ammonia, tungstate of soda, and com- 
It is recommended also to mix the 
phosphate of ammonia with chlorhydrate of 
the same base; an efficacious solution should 
contain 20 per cent. of this mixture; or of the 
sulphate alone a 7 per cent. solution will prove 
equally effectual. Either of these can be ap- 
plied in those manufactures where stuffs are 
stiffened under the action of hot air or by cyl- 
inders heated by steam; but they cannot be 
used where the common smoothing-iron is to 
be employed, from the fact of their being then 
decomposed by the heat. In such case, how- 
ever, a 20 per cent. solution of tungstate of 
soda may be employed; but like borax, alum, 
&c., this is liable to destroy the thread of cot- 
ton stuffs. All these solutions should be ap- 
plied to the stuffs after they have been first 
stiffgned with starch and dried. Common salt 
is not liable to either of the sorts of objection 
holding against the ammonia salts on one hand, 
and the tungstate of soda on the other. 

M. Sauvageon has discovered that cotton 
stuffs exposed for awhile to the vapor of burn- 
ing sulphur, assume such a degree of incom- 
bustibility that, although they will char and 


altering the gases contained in them. 
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become brittle when held over the flame of a 
spirit lamp, yet they cannot be made to take 


‘fire; while in the same circumstances, similar 


fabrics not. so prepared are inflamed at once. 
It would appear an easy matter to subject 
white clothing after washing to the vapor of 
sulphur; and an incidental effect would be that 
of bleaching it more perfectly. How often the 
exposure would be necessary appears not yet 
to be known; nor, perhaps, whether the fibre 
is damaged in consequence. But the suffocat- 
ing and oe properties of the sulphur 
vapor (sulphurous acid) would evidently neces- 
sitate much precaution in any attempts at a 
domestic application of this method. 

Caustic Soap for Cleaning Flax, &c.—In 
the “Scientific American ””—to the weekly no- 
tices of discoveries and of important patents ap- 
pearing in which, we are indebted also for some 
other items under this topic——date of April 
4th, 1863, an account is given of Mr. Henry’s 
patent for a highly caustic soap, to be used in 
the treatment of flax, hemp, nettles, straw, 
grass, &c., to obtain fibre for spinning. The 
soap is made by combining a concentrated 
solution of caustic alkali with oil, grease, or 
other saponifiable substance, in such a way as 
to secure an excess of alkali. Mr. Henry states 
that after the gathering of flax, &c., no further 
preparation than that of steeping in a solution 
of such soap is requisite: the fibre will then 
be properly freed from the glutinous matters 
of the plant; and pulp for paper may also be 
thus obtained. The use of the soap in moder- 
ate quantity is said to take the place of the 
usual rotting process, and to render the subse- 
quent crushing operation much more easy. 


‘The gummy and oily parts of the plant are so 


removed, or disintegrated, that upon subsequent 
washing a clean and beautiful fibre is obtained. 

Purification, and also Concentration, of 
Waters, by Freezing.—Sea-water, in freezing, 
forms flakes of ice consisting of nearly pure 


-water, the residual liquid being then extremely 


saline, so that in some northern countries it is 
used to furnish salt. Dr. Robinet, of Paris, 
has recently applied the same process for the 
purification of fresh water. He found the ice 
of water taken from the Seine, and from wells 
and springs, and then frozen, to be nearly as per- 
fectly freed from such impurities.as salts of lime 
and magnesia, as is distilled water. It is accord- 
ingly now proposed to procure fresh water on 
shipboard, not by distillation, but by congelation. 
Again, the concentration of mineral waters 
has long presented a difficult problem, from 
the fact that, if heat were resorted to, it ex- 
pelled the gases in solution in such waters. 
Dr. Henry, of Paris, has now experimented by 
congelation upon forty varieties of mineral 
water, reducing these to }, ;4, and even,;', of 
their original volume, but without pao 4 or 
t is 
quite certain, however, that in some cases 


changes will under such process take place in 


the salts in solution; and so far, this will vary 
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the therapeutic properties of the waters. The 
concentration will secure great economy in 
transportation; and the ice meanwhile obtain- 
ed has of course its value. Messrs. Tichon and 
Melsens, of Aix les Bains, Savoy, have recently 
put in a reclamation on the score of this pro- 
cess, claiming to have applied it since 1856 for 
the improvement of the taste of disagreeable 
sulphurous waters, and also to concentrate their 
mineral ingredients. The former asserts that 
‘ the method will not suit all mineral waters, 
since it alters organic matters if these are held 
in solution in them. 

Manufacture of Ice.—The objects to be se- 
cured in the processes just treated of, are much 
facilitated by the new method of M. Carré for 
the manufacture of ice, and of course, for the 
freezing of waters for any required purposes. 
This method, which attracted much attention 
in the Exhibition of 1862, and of which a fall 
description is to be found in L’ Année Scienti- 

ue et Industrielle, by Figuier (1863), is one 
which M. Carré has based essentially upon an 
apparatus of American invention, that of Prof. 
A.C. Twining. The latter had produced ice in 
a brief time by the cold consequent on volatil- 
ization of sulphuric ether; but a difficulty ex- 

‘isted in the way of maintaining the requisite 
vac : M. Carré now substitutes ammonia, 
previously liquefied by condensation ; the frigo- 
rifie effect being due to the large amount of 
heat which becomes latent in this material 
when allowed again to assume the gaseous 
form. The new apparatus, which can be work- 
ed either intermittently or constantly, is being 
introduced into many branches of industry. 
Besides its application for purifying water, and 
for concentrating mineral waters, as above re- 
ferred to, it is also employed by brewers for 
freezing the wort of beer destined to undergo 
fermentation; by restaurant keepers for pre- 
paring ices and sherbets; and by vine growers 
to concentrate wines. 

Alcohol, ne sce of, from Ole 
—See this subject under the prec 
ion of Organic Compounps. 

A New Safety Paper.—Mention is made in 
“*Macniven and Oameron’s Paper-trade Re- 


nt Gas. 
ing divis- 


view,” of a new safety paper, designed to pre- . 


vent forgery or alteration of shares, bank-notes, 
checks, bills, or any paper demanding such se- 
curity. The sheet of this paper is formed of 
several layers of pulp superposed, and which 
can be of different colors or nature, according 
to requirement. It is only necessary that the 
middle layer of the paper be colored of a deli- 
ble or destructible color, when, if acids or other 
chemicals are employed to obliterate the writ- 
ing or —_ on its surface, they will also destroy 
this color ; and the hue wanting at such spot can- 
not be restored save by means that will destroy 
the whiteness of the surface of the paper. Thus 
this plan is likely to serve as an excellent check 
to the fraudulent alteration of documents, 
Protection of Skins and Furs from Vermin, 
—Dry skins, as those of stuffed birds and ani- 


india-rubber inti 
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mals, as well as furs, &c., are known to be sub- 


ject to the attack of insects, by which they 


may soon be destroyed. To prevent such in- 


jury, P. W. Payras, of Paris, has taken outa — 


patent for treating such articles with a mixed 
solution of the sulphate and the chloride of 
zinc, of a strength corresponding to 15° Beau- 
mé, with the addition of ten grains of arsenic 


-to each quart of the liquid. The preparation 


having been applied with a brush or sponge to 
a. fleshy en we ye ae. the latter is hen then 
ung up and dried. ere greater expediti 
is desired, the whole skin may be dipped in the 
solution, and then dried. The liquid should. 
be kept in a glass or porcelain vessel. In mod- 
erately cold climates, the addition of arsenic 
may be dispensed with. ee 
Gold and Rubber Plates for Artificial Teeth. 
—Mr. M. Cartwright, of London, has patented 
plates for artificial teeth, composed of gold and 
i tely blended. The rubber 
having been first dissolved in benzine, leaf gold 
is then ground with it until an intimate mix-. 
ture, and which is plastic, is formed. This 


compound is further softened by heating, until 


it can be worked into the model of the plate 
required; afterward it is vulcanized by heat in 
a suitable oven. , 
OHILI, a republic in South America. The 
population amounted on December 31st, 1861, 
to 1,648,804 inhabitants, of whom 822,727 
were men, and 826,167 women. The annual 
increase is about 20,000. In 1861, 10,604 mar- 
riages were celebrated, being at the rate of one 
for every 153 inhabitants. The Ohilian army 
numbered 2,028 men, and the national guard 
26,839. The custom house receipts of Valpar- 
aiso, in December, 1862, presented an excess 
of 30,000 piasters over those of December, 
1861, and the general receipts for 1862 an-ex- 


-cess of 240,000 piasters over the receipts of 


1861. The budget of expenditures for 1863 
was fixed at 6,529,000 piasters. 

The political history of Chili presents no 
events of marked importance. In the Presi- 
dent’s message on the opening of Congress, in 
June, reforms were as usual noticed and great 
promises made. 

The Chilian Government claimed the owner- 
ship of the guano lately discovered on the coast 
in Mejillones, in conformity with a law of 1842, 
which declared all discoveries to be “ public 


-property,” but subsequently stated its willing- 


ness to grant licenses to load vessels as for- 
merly, when applied for according to custom 
house regulations, and thus in a great measure 
satisfied the public. 

At the beginning of the year, Chili had a 
serious diplomatic difficulty with England., The 
British representative claimed £50,000 for 
damages for the loss of an arm sustained by a 
young man, Whitehead, who had most impru- 
dently and unjustifiably exposed himself by his 
interference with a sentry in the streets during 
the late revolution. The enforcement of this 
claim by order of the British Government, ex- 
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cited the greatest indignation throughout the 
‘country, not only among the natives but also 
among the British residents. A meeting of 
‘about four hundred of the most influential 
British merchants was held in Valparaiso, to 
express their feelings with regard to the claim, 
‘and they were unanimous in condemning it 
‘as most unjust. The English Government, at 
Jength, consented to compromise the matter. 

On the 8th of December, 1862, Santiago, 
the capital of Chili, was the scene of a terrible 
_ calamity. The church of the Jesuits, while 
crowded in the evening to overflowing by 
‘more than three thousand persons, caught fire. 
‘The camphene in a transparency on the high 
‘altar set on fire its frame-work, and wrapped 
in flame a kind of tabernacle wholly composed 
of canvas, pasteboard, and wood. As no less 
‘than twenty thousand lights in long festoons of 
colored globes hung in the church, with gauze 
and drapery of every description, the whole 
interior was in a few minutes an inextinguish- 
able bonfire, and a rain of liquid blue fire 
poured down upon the crowded masses below. 
‘The church had only one door of easy access, 
which, opening inside, was soon blocked up, 
and made escape impossible. In less than a 
‘quarter of an hour, about two thousand human 
‘beings had perished, including many children, 
but very few men. Feats of the most pro- 
digious valor and thrilling heroism were per- 
‘formed by many individuals on the spot. Mr. 
‘Nelson, the American ambassador, in particu- 
lar, distinguished himself. He was instrument- 
al in saving the lives of fifty young ladies, and 
never deserted his post at the threshold of the 
doors until the roof had fallen in, when a com- 
‘plete shower of sparks and cinders seemed to 
envelop him. He was carried from the spot, 
‘with his clothes smouldering, and his hair 
‘singed to the roots. 

On December 11th, he addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the re- 
public, expressing the profound regret caused 
in his mind, and in that of his fellow citizens 
‘residing in Chili, for the terrible misfortune, 
and assuring the Chilian Government. that 
the Government and people of the United 
‘States would feel the deepest sorrow upon re- 
ceiving the news of this catastrophe. To this 
letter Sefior Toornal, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of Chili, replied, on December 12th, 
‘that he was specially charged by the President 
of the republic to assure the representative 
and the citizens of the United States who had 
taken part in the public mourning, that the 
‘noble conduct manifested by them upon this 
sad occasion would ever be gratefully remem- 
bered by the Chilian people and Government. To 
allay the popular excitement, the Government 
issued an order that the building in which the 
disaster occurred should be razed to the ground. 
‘The Legislature also passed an act providing that 
‘henceforth there should be no illuminations of 
churches and splendid night services, and that 
proper measures should be taken in all the 
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churches to secure a sufficient number of doors, 
Another result of the calamity was the organ- 
ization of a fire brigade. On the 81st of De- 
cember, a similar calamity had nearly befallen 
the worshippers in another church of Santiago, 
but fortunately the fire was extinguished. 

In point of material prosperity, Chili is mak- 
ing great progress. The railway of Coquimbo, 
and the line from Santiago to Valparaiso, are 
finished, and it was intended to construct a tel- 
egraphic line from Valparaiso to Panama. 

CHINA. An empire in Eastern Asia, Em- 
peror: Ki-Tsiang (before his accession to the 
throne, Tsai-Sung), born in 1855, sueceeded his 
father Hiengfung in August 22d, 1861. Prime 
Minister, Yih-soo, Prince of Kung. Population, 
in 1849, estimated at 415 millions. Area, esti- 
mated by McCulloch at 76,815 geographical 
square miles, by Malte Brun at 69,840, by Bar- 
row at 60,072. 

The treaty of Nankin, concluded in 1842, 
opened to foreign commerce the ports of Can- 
ton, Amoy, Fu-tcheu, Ningpo and Shanghai. 
The treaty of Tien-tsin opened also the follow- 
ing ports: Kiung-tcheu on the island of Hai- 
nan, Taiwan upon the island of Formosa, Swa- 
tan on the coast of the province of Kiang- 
tung, Tchi-fou on the northern coast of the 
province of Shan-tung, Niutchiang in the gulf 
of Leaotong, and the ports of Chinkiang, 


‘Kiukiang and Hangchow on the Yang-tse-kiang. 


The treaty of Pekin, of Oct. 24th and 26th, 
opened the port of Tien-tsin. 

Since the middle of the year 1862 the Im- 
perial Government, supported by England and 
France, has been constantly gaining upon the 
powerful Taeping rebellion. A number of Eng- 
lish and French officers have been in the employ- 
ment of the Chinese Government and formed 
different corps of native troops, which learned 
from them the tactics of the European troops. 
Several of the French officers lost their lives in 
engagements with the Taepings. Thus Admiral 
Protet was killed in an attack upon the city of 
Kiu-ting, which he undertook to take from the 
insurgents. Two other officers, Lebreton and 
Tardif de Moidry, captains of artillery, were 
likewise killed. The latter was succeeded by 
Gen. d’Argraibelle, who, in March, 1863, com- 
pelled the insurgents to evacuate the towns of 
Shaouh-sing (90 miles from Ningpo) and Seaou- 
san (20 miles from the former place), and to 
fall back upon Hangchow. In Oct. 1863, the 
Franco-Chinese contingent captured Foyang, 
which was accomplished with 900 men and 
four guns. 

The American General Ward, who had great- 
ly distinguished himself in the service of the 
Chinese Government, was mortally wounded 
on September 20th, 1862, in an engagement with 
the Taepings near Ningpo, and died on the fol- 
lowing day. He was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the disciplined Chinese by Gen. Bur- 
gevine, who, however, got very soon into diffi- 
culties with the Ohinese. On Jan. 4th, 1863, 
Gen. Burgevine marched into the settlement of 
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Shanghai from Soong-keong with his body 
guard, and entered the premises of Ta-kee, a 
mandarin of wealth, who acted as paymaster 
to the force. The object of this visit was to 
obtain money for the payment of his men, 
which was in heavy arrear. It had been re- 
peatedly promised and as repeatedly withheld, 
and the consequence was that the troops, be- 
ing entirely dependent on their pay for the 
means of subsistence, became insubordinate. 
To prevent open mutiny, Gen. Burgevine ap- 
pears to have given his personal promise 
that they should receive at least a portion of 
their dues at once, and hence his march to 
Shanghai. A violent altercation ensued be- 
tween him and Ta-kee, which ended in Gen. 
Burgevine giving the Chinaman some violent 
blows, and seizing $40,000, which he carried 
off and distributed among the starving soldiers, 
The Footai on this issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing Burgevine as guilty of treason, re- 
moving him from his command, and finishing 
by offering a reward for his head. Gen. Bur- 

vine retired on board a British vessel, and 

aptain Holland, an Englishman, was in his 
place appointed to the temporary command of 
the Chinese. Mr. Burlingame, U. 8. minister 
at Pekin, while disclaiming any right to have 
General Burgevine restored, or to interfere in 
the civil war, defended him against the unjust 
charges brought against him, and at length sent 
to the Chinese Government a kind of ultima- 
tum demanding that the charges against Bur- 
gevine, having been admitted by the Chinese 
Government to be unjust, should be withdrawn. 
The Chinese Government complied with this 
request on the same day. 

July, 1863, Gen. Burgevine with 500 fol- 
lowers joined the insurgents, and the military 
mandarin at Shanghai offered a reward of 
£1,000 for the person of Burgevine “ dead or 
alive.” Against this offer, Mr. Seward, the 
United States consul, protested, and the other 
European consuls signed the protest. Gen. Bur- 
gevine became, however, soon disgusted with 
the insurgents, and left them. 

The Anglo-Chinese contingent, under Major 
Gordon, was particularly successful against the 
Taepings. In March, Fooshan yielded to an at- 
tack, and the siege of Ohiang-zu had to be 
raised by the rebels. Taitsan was recaptured 
in April, after some severe fighting, and after 
500 men who had been sent to receive the sur- 
render of the town from the rebel authorities 
had been treacherously murdered. On Oct. 12th 
Major Gordon captured Patolkon and Leooka- 
dis; on Oct. 24th, Prelung-vor (Wu-lungyow). 
A correspondent of the Paris ‘“Moniteur,” dated 
Shanghai, Nov. 2d, stated that Ly-Chung- 
Wong, the commander-in-chief of the rebel 
troops, after a brilliant campaign of three years, 
undertaken to relieve Kiang-si, the Hou-nan, 
and the Hou-pe, had returned precipitately to 
Nankin, which was attacked by the Imperial- 
ists and their allies. He had increased the 
garrison of the town to 30,000 men, and sup- 
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three years. He added to the guns on the 


plied it with provisions and ammunition 4 ‘a 
advanced works which form the exterior de- 


fences of the place,.and he established an in- _ 


trenched camp at Mo-ling, of which he gaye 
the command to Heon-Tien-Hia, his ado 
son. Ohung-Wong had learned that the t= 
er number of the towns which he ooscane 
during the campaign had been retaken by the 
allies; that, moreover, the Franco-Ohinese 
contingent was laying siege to Hangchow, 
and that the Anglo-Chinese forces were a’ - 
ing Soochow. Should these two places fall, 
the strategic line which the rebel general ha 
formed round Nankin, would be destroyed, 
and in that case the Imperialists and the allies 
would unite their forces round the capi 
which must be defended to the last extremity, 
Such were the last orders given by the rebel 
commander-in-chief. — 
On December 5th, the important city of 
Soochow capitulated to Major Gordon. From 
the account which Major Gordon published of 
the capitulation, it appears that the Chung 
Wong, who may be called the Taeping com- 
mander-in-chief, held a council of war at Soo- 
chow, at which all the Taeping chiefs (or 
Wongs) were present. He suggested that, as it 
was useless to fight against the English, both 
Soochow and Nankin should be evacuate 
and that they should retire to the fastnesses 
Kwangsi. This all agreed to, except the Mo- 
Wong, who had charge of the defence of Soo- 
chow, and who was determined to defend t 
city to the death. The Chung-Wong then with- 
drew with all his men, and the other Wongs, 


excepting the Mo-Wong, made overtures of sur- _ 


render, promising to deliver the Mo-Wong a 
prisoner. At a council of war, however, they 
came to a different conclusion, and slew the 
Mo-Wong in his presidential seat. They then 
made terms which were distinctly underst 

and agreed to by the Footai, Gen. Ching, an 
Major Gordon. These terms embraced a full 
pardon for the Taeping chiefs and their follow- 
ers. The city being entered under this capitula- 
tion, the Footai decapitated all the Wongs, and 
gave the city over to plunder, which, to a certain 
extent, was followed by indiscriminate massacre. 
Major Gordon exerted himself most efficiently 
to stop the carnage, to warn the Taepings at a 
distance of the bad faith in store for them, and 
to give shelter to all the refugees who were in 
the neighborhood. On finding himself in an 
anomalous position, Major Gordon sent a com- 
munication to Gen. Brown, the commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in China, who was 
on the point of leaving Shanghai for Hongkong. 
The General immediately proceeded to Soo- 
chow, and had an interview with both or 
Gordon and the Footai. He then returned to 
Shanghai, and called a meeting of all the treaty 
consuls, The result was simply this: that 
Major Gordon should remain in charge of his 
disciplined force, and act on the defensive only, 
but quite independent of the Footai, until a 
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reply should come from Pekin as to the perfi- 
d practised by the Footai. The reason why 
Major Gordon retained the command is, that if 
he resigned a Frenchman would be appointed 
in his place. 
- In December, a great sensation was pro- 
duced in Europe, and particularly in England, 
by the report that Prince Kung, the Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had refused to ratify 
an agreement made by Mr. Lay, inspector-gen- 
eral of the Chinese customs at Shanghai, with 
Capt. Osborn for the purchase of a fleet, and 
that Mr. Lay had been dismissed from the 
Chinese service. Mr. Lay had been authorized 
by Prince Kung to purchase some vessels, equip 
them, engage officers and seamen for them, and 
retain money out of the customs for his pay. 
He was, indeed, to make what arrangements 
might, in his judgment, seem desirable, with a 
view to successfully carrying out of the ob- 
ject inview. Mr. Lay accordingly set out for 
London, bought the ships, and put Capt. Sher- 
ard Osborn in the command of them. Messrs. 

Lay and Osborn entered into an agreement, 

and settled the terms upon which the Anglo- 

Chinese contingent should be managed and 

paid. Some of the clauses of this document 
were as follows: 

1. Osborn agrees to take the command of the Eu- 
ropean Chinese navy for a period of four years, and stip- 
ulates that there shall be no other European naval 
commander-in-chief, 

_ 2. Osborn, as commander-in-chief, is to have entire 

ntrol over all vessels of European construction, as 
Pe as native vessels manned with Europeans that 
_ may be in the employ of the Emperor of China, or un- 
der his authority, of the native guilds. 

4. Osborn undertakes to act upon all orders of the 
Emperor which may be conveyed direct to Lay, and 
Osborn engages not to attend to any orders conveyed 
ee any other channel. _ 

- 5. Lay, upen his part, engages to refuse to be the 
medium of any orders of the reasonableness of which 
he is not satisfied. 


Even the color and device of the flag under 
which the fleet should sail were prepared, 
and the two Englishmen were perfectly agreed 
as to the manner in which the whole affair 
should be managed. When the fleet reached 
Shanghai, Capt. Osborn was greatly surprised 
to receive instructions, not from Mr. Lay, whose 
orders alone he had bound himself to regard, 
but from Prince Kung, who addressed him as 
“Osborn, the assistant commander-in-chief of 
the Chinese navy.” Mr. Lay, at the same 
time, informed him, that he was unable to ob- 
tain the emperor’s ratification to the terms of 
agreement, which they had settled in London, 
and, indeed, that the Chinese authorities had 
not even taken the trouble to acknowledge its 

_ teceipt. Capt. Osborn subsequently refused to 
serve under Prince Kung. ‘I did not come 
here,” he writes, ‘‘or my followers either, to 
accustom ourselves to the treatment usual 
with Chinese sailors or soldiers, or to assist 
In a retrogressive policy in the treatment of 
European employés, or Europeans in general. 
The employment of ships of war and steam- 
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ers of European construction is an innova- 
tion; that of European officers and gentle- 
men still more so. I and my force are part 
and parcel of anew order of things, indicating 
‘progress in China.’ I will be no party to her 
lapsing back into her ancient system, and treat- 
ing Europeans as if they were Chinamen. By 
submitting to such instructions and violation 
of my original agreement, I should at once de- 
prive myself of the power to assist in carry- 
ing out in China the policy of Western civil- 
ization.” 

The European ministers in Pekin protested 
against allowing Prince Kung to have the ships 
on his own terms, and Prince Kung then request- 
ed Mr. Bruce to sell the ships for him. Mr. Bruce 
having requested Capt. Osborn to undertake 
their disposal, a part of the squadron were to 
sail for England, and Capt. Osborn, with the 
renee, Quantung, and Amoy, sailed for Bom- 


ay. 

The “Overland Trade Report,” an English 
paper, published in Hongkong, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting details of this swindle: 


The downfall of the Anglo-Chinese fleet scheme is 
likely to prove injurious and detrimental to British in- 
terests. It would seem that the British minister was 
pelpebiy. implicated in the fraudulent transaction, for it 

eserves no othes. name. The Chinese Government 
remitted Mr. Lay, when he was in England on sick 
leave, the sum of 650,000 taels (about £200,000) to buy 
steamers. He procured a flotilla which cost far more 
than the means placed at his disposal, which fleet he 
hypothecated to the British Government not, only for 
the deficiency, but under certain conditions which 
were especially adapted for the exclusive advantage of 
British interests. Itseems that the French and Russian 
ministers naturally became alarmed at the influence 
which the scheme, if carried out, was calculated to 
give the British minister, and consequently they stated 
their objections to Prince Kung, who, being pressed b 
the anti-foreign party in the state, became alarmed, 
and took occasion to break off friendly relations with 
Sir F. Bruce. The French minister supplanted him in 
the Prince’s counsels, and his Highness has declined 
for some months all personal interviews with the Brit- 
ish minister, during which period Mr. ne 4 has acted as 
his Excellency’s Chinese secretary. This state of 
things was undoubtedly brought about by the under- 
hand dealings of the British minister in relation to the 
fleet, and has ripened into an ill-feeling, if not into 
an open a Fags of friendly relations, in consequence 
of his Excellency oe dep et Mr. Lay and Capt. Osborn 
in their unreasonable demands upon the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

The relations of the Chinese Government to 
the Great Powers of Europe were on the whole 
of a very amicable character. Prince Kung, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, showed himself 
anxious to introduce reforms, and to develop 
the resources of the country. 

One of the most important reforms that were 
determined upon in the course of the year 
1863, was that of the army. The Paris “ Moni- 
teur” publishes some very interesting details on 
this subject. The Chinese army, says the ‘‘ Mon- 
iteur,” which, according to official reports, 
should consist of 1,000,000 infantry, and 800,000 
cavalry, had actually not one tenth of the num- 
ber under arms. It is composed of Tartar 
troops, exclusively employed in the guard of 
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the emperor’s person, and in the defence of the 


 aperni m towns. These troops are, moreover, 
y armed, badly officered, badly organized 
and devoid of all military enthusiasm. They 
are quite incapable of resisting the Taepings, 
who would have possessed themselves of Pekin 
long since had it not been for the European 
troops. Prince Kung, perceiving at length that 
such a state of things cannot longer be con- 
tinued, and being confirmed in that view by 
the empress-mother, who comprehends that the 
safety of her son is identified with that of the 
dynasty, has resolved to create an active army, 
while retaining the one under arms. The new 
army is to be organized and armed after the 
European fashion, and commanded by European 
officers, or by natives educated at the military 
school by French professors. This school, to 
which none are admitted but young Chinese 
who show a disposition for a military life, will, 
it is expected, produce officers capable of con- 
tending with the Taepings. a 
- Great concessions continued to be made to 
the foreign communities in the large commer- 
cial cities. The British community at. Hang- 
chow, on the river Yang-tse, obtained from the 
Government a grant of 90 acres of ground. 
Thirty English commercial firms, three or four 
French manufactories, one Rissian, and one 
American, are established there. Fifteen large 
business houses are in the course of construc- 
tion for English subjects. A municipal council 
has been established, to conduct the affairs of 
the European community, and it pays great at- 
tention to the construction of roads. At Shang- 
hai, these concessions to foreign communities 
gave rise to an interesting question. The ex- 
emption of the “foreign concessions” from 
Chinese authority has long been claimed, and 
practically acted on, by the foreign communi- 
ties resident in them, with the sanction and 
concurrence of the consular body—the Chinese 
tacitly yielding the right. In the autumn of 1862 
it was proposed to extend the powers of the 
pera municipality, and the British consul, 
aving submitted certain proposals in that sense 
to her Majesty’s minister at Pekin, received a 
reply, dated September 8th, 1862, that. totally 
upsets the rights hitherto assumed. Sir F. 
Bruce clearly lays down that “there is great 
misapprehension of the position of these so-call- 
ed foreign concessions. The British concession 
at Shanghai was neither a transfer nor a lease 
of the land in question to the British crown. 
It was simply an agreement that British sub- 
jects should be allowed to acquire land for their 
| riders accommodation within a certain space, 
order that they might have the advantage 
of living together. The land so acquired re- 
mains Chinese territory; it is subject to the 
land-tax; and if the jurisdiction-of the Chinese 
Government over it is denied, it is done, be- 
cause in China it was deemed essential, for the 
security of British trade, that the person and 
establishment of the trader should be secured 
from molestation.” The English minister then 
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goes on to describe the present position of the 
settlement as entirely altered in its character, 
and to remind the consul that ‘‘ the Chinese Goy- 
ernment has never formally abandoned its right 
over its own subjects, nor has her Majesty’s 
Government ever claimed or expressed any de- 
sire to exercise a protectorate over them.” 

In October 22d, 1862, Prince Kung informed 
the representatives of the foreign Governments 
at Pekin, that the Imperial Government had 
adopted a national flag, to be tri ir in 
shape, and ten feet broad for the largest ves- 
sels, and between seven and eight feet for smaller 
vessels, The ground color is yellow, and a dra- 
gon is painted on it, the head pointing upward. 

At the close of 1863, a meeting of the Impe- 
rial Council for Foreign Affairs was held, to con- 
sider the translation and publication of a sys- 
tem of international law. Mr. Burlingame, the 
minister of the United States at Pekin, called 
attention to the translation of Wheaton’s work, 
which has become an authority in the cabinets 
of Europe. He requested an interview with one 
of the members, and four of them appeared 
and evinced by their intelligentinterest, as well 
as by their presence, that they deemed the sub- 
ject one of great national importance. It is 
remarkable that one of the reasons adduced by 
the Chinese authorities for the translation, was 
that it would serve as a guide to future em- 
bassies to foreign Powers. This implies a de- 
parture from the ancient disdainful policy of 


the Chinese Government toward “ outside bar- — 


barians,” which indicates that the torpidity for 
which it was notorious is at last giving way — 
under the influence of new ideas and li 
sentiments. 

On July 10th, 1863, the envoy of Denmark, 
Col. Raaslof, sueceeded in concluding with the 
Chinese Government a most favorable treaty. 
The Chinese at first intended that the treaty re- 
cently concluded with the Belgians should be 
tendered to the Danish envoy on the coast, or 
at Tien-tsin, and that he should have nothing 
more. Col. Raaslof, however, penetrating this 
design, determined to proceed at once to Pekin, 
where, after three months of earnest negotia- 
tions, he succeeded in obtaining much more 
favorable conditions. The Danish treaty is sub- 
stantially the British treaty, with this advan- 
tage for all the foreign nations, that those 
changes which have been yielded to the solici- 
tations of the foreign Powers from time to time 
since that treaty was signed, have been placed 
in the Danish treaty, and are therefore not 
liable to be changed. Article xvi. of the treaty 
mentions sixteen ports as being opened, and 
among them Nankin, Kiukiang, Chinkiang and 
Hangchow, on the river Yang-tse, although the 
first named city is in the hands of the rebels. 
For the present the trade is earried on at these 

rts under river regulations, to which foreign 

egations have agreed. Article xii. declares 
the coasting trade of China open to foreign na- 
tions, a stipulation which no former treaty con- 
tained. In the tariff, the clause prohibiting the 
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exportation of beans, peas, and bean cakes from 
New Chwang and from Pang-chow (Chefoo) is 
omitted, and foreign nations can thus rightfully 
participate in this important branch of the 
coasting trade. 
_ OLINTON, a village in Hinds co., Missis- 
sippi. It is nine miles west of Jackson,-on the 
railroad to Vicksburg. It was the seat of Mis- 
sissippi College. 
: OLYDE, Coun OampsBett, Lord, a British 
general, born in Glasgow, Scotland, October 
20th, 1792, died in Chatham, August 14th, 
1863.. He was of humble parentage on the 
father’s side, but through his mother claimed 
descent from an ancient Highland family. Re- 
moved at an early age from Scotland, to be 
educated in England, he was appointed in 
1808, while a pupil in a military school at Gos- 
_ port, through the influence of a maternal uncle, 
ensign in the 8th regiment of foot, with which 
in a few days he embarked for the Peninsula. 
Within three weeks from the time he had quit- 
ted the schoolboy’s desk at Gosport, he stood 
in presence of the French at: Vimiero, His first 
experiences in military life were gained in the 
‘unfortunate, campaign of Sir John Moore, ter- 
minating in the glorious fight of Corunna, 
where, with the remnant of the British army, 
he embarked for England. Scareely had he 
landed from the transport, which. bore him 
home, than he was ordered off to participate 
in the disastrous Walcheren expedition. A 
fever, contracted in the marshy plains of Hol- 
land, clung to him for more than 80 years, and 
until.he went to China in 1842. ‘-Walcheren,” 
he used to say, ‘‘ was with me every season.” 
In 1810 he returned to Spain, shared in the bat- 
tle of Barossa, in 1811, and the defence of Ta- 
riffa, 1812, and in the latter year was actively 
employed in the Spanish corps. In 1818, hay- 
ing meanwhile reached the grade of lieutenant 
e rejoined the army of Wellington, took part 
in the battle of Vittoria, was severely wounded 
while leading a forlorn hope at St. Sebastian, 
and at the passage of the Bidassoa received a 
bullet in his thigh. In the succeeding year he 
was transferred to America, fought at Bladens- 
burg and New Orleans, and after the peace of 
Ghent returned to England, where, for many 
years, he rusted in inactivity. In 1823 he 
was promoted to a majority, having for the 
perians ten years been a captain, and, in 1832, 
e purchased a lieutenant-colonelcy. 
_ The breaking out of war with China, in 1842, 
restored him to active military duties, and in 
command of the 98th regiment he participated 
in the siege and capture of Chin-Kiang-Foo, 
and other enterprises. From China he was 
transferred to India, and, during the Sikh war 
of 1848-9, commanded with distinguished 
bravery the third diyision of the army of the 
Punjab. At Ramnuggar, at Chillianwallah, 
where he was again wounded while directing 
an important movement, and. at Goojerat, he 
added to his reputation for intrepidity that of a 
skilful tactician; and his conduct at the last of 
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these battles obtained for him the title of Knight 
Oommander of the Bath, and the thanks of 
Parliament, and of the East India Company. 
After. conducting some successful operations 
against the Hill Tribes, in 1851-’2, he returned 
to England, was gazetted a major-general in 
1854, and in the same year proceeded to the 
Orimea, in command of a Highland brigade of 
three regiments, forming part of the division of 
the Duke of Cambridge. His Highlanders con- 
tributed materially to the victory of the Alma, 
and at the succeeding action at Balaklava, 
drawn up in line, they easily repelled an attack 
of heavy Russian cavalry, eliciting by their 
coolness the applause of the numerous specta- 
tors of the fight. For many months after, Sir 
Colin held the responsible, but comparatively 
inactive, post of commander of Balaklava and its 
works. His reputation as a soldier neverthe- 
less stood high in the army, and after the dis- 
graceful failures of Sir James Simpson and Sir 
William Codrington, he was designated for the 
chief command of the British forces in the 
Crimea, but-was prevented by the termination 
of hostilities from assuming that office. He re- 
turned to England with the army, was appoint- 
ed a lieutenant-general in 1856, and prepared 
to enjoy his much-needed repose. 

Short respite, however, was allowed him. 
In 1857 occurred the dreadful mutiny of the 
Sepoys in India, and. at twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice, Sir Colin embarked for that country to 
assume the supreme command in Bengal, ar- 
riving at Caleutta, August 14th, thirty-two days 
after the issue of his commission. Organizing 
his forces as rapidly as circumstances would 
permit, he marched in October for Lucknow, 
where Gens, Havelock and Outram were heroi- 
cally holding out against an overwhelming force 
of the enemy, commanded by Nena Sahib. On 
November 21st, he forced his way into the city, 
but the preponderance of the Sepoys over his 
army and the garrison united, being too great 
to admit of successful operations on the part of 
the Europeans, he succeeded by a clever ruse 
in withdrawing through the enemy’s lines to- 
ward Oawnpore, where, on December 6th, he 
dealt the Nena a blow which may be said to 
have broken the strength of the rebellion. 
Making Cawnpore his centre of operations, he 
organized a series of combined movements 
which resulted in driving the rebels into Oude, 
where, during, the succeeding year, they were 
gradually dispersed and subdued, the contest 
assuming, finally, the character of a guerilla 
warfare. On February Ist, 1859, he was enabled 
to declare the campaign in Oude at an end, and 
having accomplished the pacification of a coun- 
try which, at the time of his arrival, seemed 
almost lost to British rule, he returned home to 
receive the well-merited honors and congratu- 
lations which his sovereign and country united 
in bestowing upon him. 

During his absence in India, he had been 
raised to the peerage as Baron Clyde of Olydes- 
dale, and had received the thanks of Parlia- 
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ment and a pension. In 1860 he was appoint- 
ed colonel of the Coldstream Guards and in 
1862 a tieid-marshal, and he had at various 
times been enrolled among the chief military 
orders of Great Britain, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkey. Thenceforth his declining health, un- 
dermined by long and arduous services in the 
field, permitted him to undertake no active 
duties. Ata review of volunteers at Brighton 
in 1862, he took the command at the request of 


the higher powers; but, at the close, he said it ~ 


was his last day in the field, and he shaved off 
his moustache as 8 sign that he had retired from 
active service. Within a twelvemonth occurred 
his final illness. 

In person, Lord Clyde was well knit, symmet- 
rical and graceful, and though late in life his 
shoulders became somewhat bowed, he lost lit- 
tle of the activity of his prime. ‘To the last,” 
says a writer in the London “Times,” “his 
teeth remained full and firm in the great 
square jaws, and his eye pierced the distance 
with all the force of his youthful vision. His 
erisp gray locks still stood close and thick, 
curling over the head and above the wrinkled 
brow, and there were few external signs of the 
decay of nature, which was, no doubt, going 
on within, accelerated by so many wounds, 
such fevers, such relentless, exacting service.” 
Measured by the exploits of other commanders, 
Lord Clyde cannot be classed among the great 
generals of the present century, although, in 
consequence of the dearth of military talent in 
Great Britain, he stood, at the time of his death, 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries. 
As a brave, prudent, and honest soldier he will 
always hold an honorable place in the annals 
of British warfare; and he will be especially. 
remembered by the rank and file of the army, 
as one who understood their character and vir- 
tues better, perhaps, than any other; who con- 
stantly looked after their comforts, and who, 
bearing in mind from what humble beginnings 
he had himself risen to the highest honors of 
his profession, wished to make merit, and not 
influence, the key to advancement. 

COCKERELL, Cartes Rosert, emeritus 
professor of architecture, in the Royal Acad- 
emy, born in London in 1788, died at his res- 
idence in Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 
75 years. His father, an eminent architect, 
sent him, at anearly age, to Westminster 
School, and from thence took him into his own 
office, where he studied for some years, per- 
fecting his taste for the pencil and making such 
proficiency that, in 1809, he became confiden- 


tial assistant to Sir R. Smirke, who was then. 


engaged in rebuilding the Covent-garden The- 
atre. His love of adventure, combined with a 
desire for a wider field from whence to draw 
knowledge, led him, in 1810, to secure a safe 
conduct to the East. Accordingly he sailed 
in a sloop of war, intrusted by the Under Secre- 
rary for Foreign Affairs with despatches for 
the embassy at Constantinople. Here he pass- 
ed some months in the society of Byron, Hob- 
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house, Stratford Canning, and others of taste 
and genius; but Greece was the country of his 
longing, and he was impatient to realize the 
dreams which had so long dazzled his imagina- 
tion. At Athens, where he arrived in autumn 


of the same year, he associated himself with 


Haller of Hallerstein, the eminent een 
with Linck and Stackelberg; and Foster, a 
architect of Liverpool ; and, purchasing the 
right of establishing themselves on the island of 
‘Zigina, they gave themselves up to the laborio 
but pleasant work of excavating the valuable 
specimens of sculpture near the temple of Ju. 
piter Panhellenius. Here they were expos 
to many dangers, not of climate only, but the 
island itself was a stronghold of pirates, while 
the mainland swarmed with banditti, who, at 
a later period, held Stackelberg a prisoner for 
ransom, and made cartridges of his valuable 
drawings. As a reward of their perils, they 
made, among other important discoveries, that 
of the celebrated AZginetan marbles, now at 
Munich. An article on these sculptures, from 
the pen of Mr. Cockerell, appeared in the | 
“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” 1819; but the 
beautiful and elaborate work in which they, 
together with the treasures from Basse, are 
described and criticized, was not brought out — 
by him until 1860. In 1811 they set sail for 
the port of Pyrga, and from thence took a 
fatiguing land journey, and, arriving at an Ar- 
cadian village, in the immediate neighborhood 
of which stood the remains of a temple of 
Apollo Epicarius, with indications of buried 
treasure, they again commenced their re- 
search, which resulted in the discovery of the 
Phigaleian marbles, now to be seen in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Their labors at Basse being in- 
terrupted ‘by the opposition of the police 
authorities, he left that country and returned 
to Athens. Subsequently he went to Sicily, 
and spent the greater part of 1812 in Syracuse 
and Agrigentum, a visit which resulted in his 
work, published at a later date, on the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, or the “Temple of the — 
Giants,” as it is there styled. After a severe 
attack of fever, he resumed his travels, visiting _ 
Thebes and Delphi, and other haunts of classic 
fame. In 1814 he visited the Seven Churches 
of Asia Minor, and investigated Pompeii and 
other points of interest, and subsequent] 
spent some time in Rome, where he was wel- _ 
comed with open arms by the artistic circles — 
there, and brought into intimate companion- — 
ship with Caristie, Handelbourg, Mazois, In- — 
gres, and other distinguished men. In 1816 © 
he was at Florence, where, by his arrange- _ 
ment of the group of Niobe, he solved along — 
vexed question, and left to the city of the Me- 
dici a lasting memento of his perception and 
skill. Returning in the ensuing spring to 
England, he found that his fame had preceded 
him. Business flowed at once to his office, and 
before the year 1825 he had executed many 
valuable and important pieces of workmanship. 
Among them, the Hanover Chapel in Regent 
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street, Lampeter College, and the Bristol In- 
stitution of Science. He designed the London 
and Westminster Bank, the Taylor Buildings 
at Oxford, the Sun Fire Office in Threadneedle 
street, the Church of St. Bartholomew, and 
completed the St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, 
the architect, Elwes, having been worn out 
with the work. In 1819 he was appointed 
surveyor of St. Paul’s, which office he held till 
his final retirement from the profession. 
About the year 1832 he became architect of 
the Bank of England, and in that capacity ex- 
_ecuted important works, not only at headquar- 
ters, but also at Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Plymouth. In his efforts for the advance- 
ment of art, he was eminently catholic and lib- 
eral. He was long a director of the School of 
Design at Somerset House, and was connected 
with the Royal Academy, where he held a po- 
sition of much influence.’ He was for forty 
years treasurer of the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution; was president of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, receiving the first 
gold- medal awarded by her Majesty to the in- 
stitute. He was also a member of the Dille- 
tante Society, and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. His honors were not confined to 
his own country. He was appointed one of 
the eight foreign members of the Institute of 
France, in 1841; was a member of the Royal 
Academies of Bavaria, Belgium, Copenhagen ; 
of the Society of Arts of Geneva; of the Ar- 
chwological Society of Athens, and of the In- 
‘stitute of Architects of New York, in 1860. 
He was the author of a preface to the “ Icono- 
graphy of the West Front of Wells Cathedral,” 
and of many valuable papers written for the 
Archeological Institute. 

COLOMBIA, Unrrep Srarzs or, a federal 
republic in South America, which, until Sep- 
tember 20th, 1861, was called New Granada. 
The area of the republic is estimated at 521,- 
948 English square miles. It consists at pres- 
ent of nine States, beside the Federal District 
of Bogota; the names, capitals, and population 
of which are exhibited in the following table: 


States. Capitals, Population. 
Pahamse, . oeéic0.0s Papas ike acekine 188,108 
Bolivar .......... Cartagena.s...ccscececees 182,157 
Magdalena....... Santa Maria............ 730,093 
Santander......... Pamplona.......eseseees 878,376 
Antioquia ........ AntlOGula pi eeidiis ioe ¥iess 224, 
Boyacé.........+.. WEA. Low cthsAarelid stien s 379,682 
Cundinamaria,....Funza........ccccseeee 474,648 
Tolima .......... Purificacion........... . 
“Ce PODBYON 5.595 oF uindabinjeide 830,831 
Federal District.. Bogota ......ceceeeceecee ‘ 

2,228,887 


The receipts for the financial year beginning 


September Ist, 1861, and ending August 31st, 
1862, were estimated at 1,824,000 piastres,* 
the expenditures at 2,186,517 piastres: deficit, 
312,517 piastres. The public debt for the same 

ancial year was as follows: Interest on the 
external debt, 202,000 piastres; interest on the 
internal debt, 218,104 piastres; interest on the 


* A piastre is equal to an American dollar. 


. which put an end to the civil war. 
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floating debt, 68,100: total, 488,204. The ar- 
my, which is divided into four army corps, was 
to consist, according to the law of August 24th, 
1861,of 19,385 men. The importations amount- 
ed in the year 1856-57, to 3,255,878 piastres; 
the exportations, 7,064,584. 

An important revolution broke out in this 
republic at the beginning of the year 1860, 
The Liberal party, under the leadership of Gen. 
Mosquera, rose against the constitutional Presi- 
dent Ospina, who had entered upon the presi- 
dential office, on April Ist, 1857, as the suc- 
cessful candidate of the conservative or Feder- 
alist party. On July 18th, 1861, Mosquera took 
possession of Bogota, the federal capital, de- 
posed President Ospina, and assumed the reins 
of Government. The Federalist party con- 
tinued to have control of the southern portion 
of the republic, with Antioquia as the seat 
of Government. The representatives of the 
Liberal States met in a Congress at Bogota, 
which closed on October 20th, 1861. They as- 
sumed the name United States of Colombia, 
and adopted a new constitution, according to 
which the legislative bodies of the republic 
were to be a Senate, consisting of three sena- 
tors from each of the new States, and a Cham- 
ber of Representatives, chosen by the nine 
States and the Federal District, at the rate of 
one representative for every 50,000 souls, and 
every fraction over 20,000. . 

The leader of the troops of the conservative 
party, Gen. Arboleda, was assassinated in No- 
vember, 1862, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the Federalist army by Gen. Canal. 
On December 29th, 1862, an agreement was 
made between Gen. Canal and Gen. Mosquera, 
Gen. Ca- 
nal, together with his troops, submitted to the 
Government of the United States of Colombia, 
which, in its turn, pledged itself to grant a 
complete amnesty. -On February 4th, 1868, 
deputies of all the States met at Rio Negro, in 
the State of Antioquia, to form a constitutional 
convention. Gen. Mosquera resigned to the 
convention the dictatorial power which had 
been conferred upon him on September 20th, 
1861, and the convention appointed a Provis- 
ional Government, composed of five ministers, 
who were to remain in office during the organ- 
ization of the constitution. The new liberal 
constitution was proclaimed on April 238d, 
1863. According to its provisions, each State 
administers its local affairs independently of the 
Federal Government. Congress and the Presi- 
dent are elected by the States. Gen. Mosquera 
was appointed Provisional President until the 
1st of April, 1864, when the President elected 
during the year 1863 by the people, was to 
take his place. During the existence of the 
Provisional Presidency, there was to be no 
fixed capital, Gen. Mosquera having the power 
to move it where he pleased. Among the pro- 
visions of the new constitution was one grant- 
ing religious liberty, and another confiscating 
the church property. This called forth an en- 
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cyclical letter from the pope to the bishops of 
the republic, condemning both the confiscation 
of the church property, and the establishment 
of religious toleration, and urging the bishops 
to use the whole influence of the Church for 
the repeal of these features of the constitution. 
At the end of the year the conflict between 
Church and State had not terminated. 

In the latter months of the year, a war broke 
out between the United States of Colombia 
and Ecuador. Gen. Mosquera, whose course in 
bringing about these hostilities was generally 
censured by the press of South America, vic- 
toriously advanced into Ecuador. 
ber 30th, peace was restored between the two 
republics by a treaty, which, at the same time, 
established between them free trade. 

At the presidential election held toward the 
close of the year, Senor Murillo, the minister 
of the republic at Washington, was elected. 
His term of office begins in April, 1864. 

A revolution of the conservative party against 
the Government of the republic, broke out in 
November, 1863, in the State of Antioquia, but 
it did not assume large dimensions, and seemed 
to be nearly at an end at the close of the year. 

COMMERCE. The year 1863 has not ex- 
hibited much advance in a commercial point 
of. view. The expectations that had been en- 
tertained of an immediate renewal of trade as 
a necessary consequence of the opening of the 
Mississippi, and the continued occupation of 
the Atlantic coast of South and North Carolina, 
and the penetration of the troops into the Texan 
country, have not been realized ; and the foreign 
commerce of the country has greatly contracted 
in face of the improved harvests in Europe. 
These have enabled the people to dispense with 
much of the breadstuffs and provisions which 
were the main staples of the national export. 
The official statement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment gives the following returns of the trade 
of the Union for the fiscal years 1862 and 1863. 


The fiscal year ends June 30th. 

Pee $199.404,771 25 731,989 

sh ab « Hindhead , 81, 

BOUNG 45 oe ndensth «> 16,415,0. gee; 
Total... 2.060005 $205,819,823 $262,287,587 

Exports, 

Domestic produce. .$181,875,988 $249,856,649 
Foreign wee 11,027,886 17,796,200 
Specie. .....0..2... 36,886,956 64,156,610 
OLS urd sapparte $229,790,280 $331,809,459 


The import valuations are in specie, being the 
invoice value of the goods entered. The export 
values are at the legal tender prices, and re- 
quire to be corrected by the premium on gold 
in order to approximate to the value actually 
realized for the goods abroad. The average 
rate of specie for the year 1863 was nearly 50 
per cent. The “balance of trade,” so called, 
may then be approximated as follows: 


Imports—Goods.........--0e00sseeaees $252,781,939 
ports—Produce........ 
¥ * specie value......... 178,435,233 
EEXCOS6 LMPOTHS. 50... .csnercccepe veces: $74,296,706 
Net specie export direct.........es.006- 54,600,962 


On Decem- 
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There remains $20,000,000, which has been met 
by the sale of Oalifornia and Canada bills, which 
have been sent: in the former case against 
ry shipped from San Francisco, and in‘ the 

tter case against gold carried unreported to 
Canada. There is, however, a correction to 
be made from this result, since the exports of 


goods from California have been on a specie — 


valuation. The currency in that State has con- 
tinued to be in the precious metals, and, as a 
consequence, prices of commodities there have 
maintained their specie values. The prices in 
New York and San Francisco on the same 


were as follows for the same articles: tid 
San Jue 
t New York, cisco. Lower, 
Id act ashh- tap omed 152 per t nem 
Greenbacks.........-- par ‘ ; : 
Coffee, Java........68 Wie. = 12, 
ffee, Rio. ...2...6.. 83e, 23e. We. 
RMT, Bos aaa gobs ome 28c. Bey tate 
prints Gprayeed). tai. i11/eiet lo teanancteata 
nts, Spragues...5.. ey 
Deniniy, 5< dc'bee deen be Ble. . Be. 26c. f 
Cambrics......0.ccnce 24e. 18¢. Ie. 
Wear! Pcs. ae $700 $450 = $250 ; 
Wheat, white......... 1°77 100 TT. 
SAAT sts Sn shad paney 1400 1800 4 
Oak Sole Leather..... 4lc, 80c, He 8 
Tron, Scotch.........6 00 42-00 400 > 
Bice; Patns seen. . v0.00» 6:50 400° 250. 
Sugar, New Orleans.. lite. 9c. 2he. 


The exports of wheat from San Francisco 
to England declined. This wheat is of a 
quality which commands 10 per cent, biahes 
price than that of the Western States, eat 
therefore has ceased to be an article of export 
from the Atlantic States into California in ex- 
change for gold. 

The duties, under the existing tariff, weighed 
heavily upon the imports. The value of dutia- 
ble goods imported as above was $202,731,939, 
and the amount of duty paid was $69,059,642, 
or an average of 34 per cent. The cost was 
therefore as follows: ‘ 


* Invoice cost of Imports. .............4...-- $202,731,989° 
Advance in exchange, 50 per et.$101,865,909. , 
84° * 69,059,642 


Duties, ; 
Gold for exchange, 50 “ . 34,529,821 204,955,482 — 


Total cost landed......cs.ceecceeceeseeee $407,687,371 


This cost is exclusive of freight, insuran 
storage, labor, commission, &c., which pt 
the cost to fully 150 per cent. of the invoice 
prices. These imports include large quantities 
of those raw. materials, cotton, wool, naval 
stores, &c., that formerly were our staple ex- 
pom but which now must be imported at 

igh cost to feed the manufactories, In the 
case of many articles of importation the rate 
was much higher, reaching on ordinary wool- 
len goods 284 per. cent., and on linens 164 
per cent. The high cost of importation nat- 
urally checked in some degree the consumption 
of goods; but the growing abundance of money 
gave a new impulse to business, and the stocks 
of goods generally diminished as the year drew 
to a close. . 

The imports at the port of New York 
monthly for the year are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


~ 


most stable values, and large quantities of goods 
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IMPORTS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 
m——— — -Entered for-———_—_—_____ 

; Montus. Specie. Free goods. - |} Consumption. Warehouse, Total, 
OST A RS $101,906 $2,413,649 $ 3,741,227 $4,482,794 $15,739,676 
MUMEUMEVeceet cadeddccctccsessts 213,971 783, 7,872,589 8,657,775 12,037,846 
a 123,616 1,328,806 11,461,572 8,454,530 16,370,524 
cl EE EES Eee et 107,061 1,328,216 9,493,830 6,456,203 17,385,315 

RES db doe & ‘ ’ 197,217 710,021 7,980,281 5,437,404 14,824,923 
Meier conan <0 see esha aarcteath 109,997 780,963 328,581 5,377,885 12,597,426 
MUERWE Vane. Screg Ses cescestye 182,245 683,880 9,080,210 4,227,265 14,173,600 

Rildg Qld alld ie ble o elbias ds. 113,877 509,781 10,004,580 4,409,891 15,038,129 
BIIIRIIORS 6.2.5 5s scccccccestecces 78,231 786,864 1,203, 8,431,310 15,499,940 
IE sido 65's ae ng'es goose of 78,053 741,888 11,885,569 4,189,457 16,894,967 
November...... TOI AV BASIL 103, 144 665,207 326, 4,950,415 16,045,695 
Riiscccts cvcne sépenes sn 116,493 834,074 10,498,576 5,676,955 17,126,098 
$1,525,811 $11,567,000 $114,877,429 $60,144,337 $187,614,577 


The volume of goods imported rose consider- 
ably from month to month during the year, 
aude the quantity which was entered for con- 
sumption was much affected by the price of 
gold. The first-months of the year, when gold 
underwent.a rapid rise, and Congress authorized 
large issues of legal tenders, the desire to buy 
goods was very active and strong. There was 
a prevailing belief in a continual and rapid de- 
cline of paper as compared to commodities, 
which naturally indicated a desire to hold the 


changed hands for investment. The estimates 
of the probable consumption of goods, as well 
imported as domestic, did not apparently, how- 
ever, take fully into account the influence of 
high prices in checking this consumption. The 
stocks of goods in the country were known to 
be insufficient as.measured by the usual scale 
of consumption, but the high prices which spe- | 
cial duties and.paper threw upon the goods 

greatly diminished this scale. . In illustration 

of this effect are the figures of some leading 


imported articles. 
: Molasses, Spiri 
Coffee, Ibs. | aime: ss mga, ie imp. bbls Mee 
1860.) 177,111,928 | 47,318,S7T 229, 88,059 | 113,565 
1861.| 187,045,786 | 40,191,556 .| 814,957,560 150 | 55,900 
1862.|} 88,989,911 | 62,668,400. | 968,600,640 | 20.886 | -49,790 
1868.| 79,719,641 | 37,569,088 | 636,849,920 | 8.220 | 14,253 


The decline here apparent pertains to almost 
all articles of consumption, and arises from the 
common cause of enhanced prices. The effect 
of this diminished. consumption was to disap- , 
point, to some extent, the anticipations of a 
continued rapid rise in goods; the more so, 
as a reaction in the price of gold set in, which, 


tracted to them the money that had previ- 
ously sought merchandise as an investment. 
With the summer months, the stock of import- 
ed goods became greatly diminished, and with 
the autumn trade a renewed activity sprung up. 
The decline in gold and exchange from 72 in 
February, to 25 in August, naturally operated 
against activity in trade, because it was virtu- 

ly a fall in the prices of merchandise and a 
rise in the value of stocks. When, however, 
in August, gold again began to rise, under the 
renewed activity of the autumn trade, impor- 
tations were renewed with much vigor, notwith- 
standing which the supplies of goods in the hands 


of dealers at the close of the year were unusu- 
ally small. The necessities of the times com-- 
pelled. the transaction of business mostly on a 


_cash basis, and this of itself tended to make 
‘the trade of the year more safe.and.conse- 
“quently more profitable. The following synop- 
‘sis will, however, show a largely diminished 
“number of failures for the past year as com- 


pared with the preceding one, and a remark- 


‘able decrease when compared with the average 
number in a normal condition of the country. 
-This.is accounted for chiefly by the check given 
‘to speculation, the heavy rise in the prices of 


goods, and the disposition shown by merchants, 


‘in view of the uncertain prospect which the 


future presented, to profit by the opportunities 
offered and place themselves in shape to meet 
any emergency. The number of failures has 


diminished in uniform ratio throughout the 


Northern and Western States. 
The liabilities of the partner firms in the last 


-two years have been as follows: 


1862. 1863. 
_New York City and Brooklyn.... $7,491,000 $2,035,000 
Philadelphia... J....ccseecseeeses 1,310, 442,000 
OER 140859 A Ias Ais oo cbek 2:013,000 1,133,000 
Balance Northern States.,........ 12,235,300 239.000 
British Provinces.........+s:00+0- 3,292,588 2,568,000 
Total N. States and British Prov. .$26,341,888 $10,467,000 


The insignificant figures here presented, may 
beappreciated by comparison with former years. 
Thus, in 1857, the failures in New York city 


were $135,129,000; for 1858, $17,773,462; in 
1859, $13,218,000; and these were reduced to 


only $2,035,000 for the past year. In Phila- 


‘delphia, the failures in 1857 were $32,954,500; 
‘In Boston, they were $41,010,000. The figures 
-have now become, therefore, quite nominal. 

being equivalent to a rise in Federal stocks, at- 
-various causes, either failed or ceased business 
‘in the prominent cities since the war began, 


The large number of houses that have, from 


has left the trade in the hands of comparatively 


few, whose ample means enabled them to lay 


in their stocks in the beginning of the year at 
low figures. The rapid advance in price of all 
merchandise, with a steady, but not excessive 
demand, has made the year’s business a more 
than usually profitable one to importers and 


‘jobbers; while the purchases have not been 


on so large a scale as in peaceful times, the en- 


‘hanced value of goods has increased the amount 


beyond precedent. The retail trade has been 
equally prosperous. 
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Stocks of merchandise of all kinds, at the 
close of the year, were comparatively light, 
and business generally in a healthy and pros- 

rous condition. There has been but little 

isposition to speculate by regular traders. 
The producing interests of the country have 
not shown a disposition to expand. The ple- 
thora of money, and the high prices of produce, 
have enabled them to clear themselves of all 
indebtedness: hence the country merchant has 
been enabled to buy, either for cash, or on short 
credit. 
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The imports at the port of New York for 
the year 1868, were as follows: 


schsescess'eauedes STORIE 
+ Pog pashan Renee Steg 
Bpecie....c-vssescecsoeesccscceceesceae 1000S 


Total....sseecceeceereceecseeQI87,614 587 
The general import trade embraces many ar- 
ticles which formerly figured in the export col- 


umn. Of these cotton and wool are the most 
conspicuous. ~ 
the port of New York were 


The imports at 
as follows: 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 8isr, 1863, 
[The quantity is given in packages when not otherwise specified.] 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Alabaster, Orn...... 408 $4,943 | Drugs, &c. : EEMOTy. so. ccacu paces 85 11,513 
Beebe nn 8868 60329| Gambier........... 28,890 104,798 | Fancy goods... — 196 
Bags... .cssecceses : — 403,775 5 | Fans — 11,280 
BOXO6, 6. ccccsscces . 15 15,296 = 289.990 
Bricks.....cscceees. 2,424 9,288 — 72,063 
—— Rate Phase =: 8T1 Tar a bey 
Building stones..... ae 2,366 108,97 
Burr stones.......+.. - 9,867 400 8,836 
Candles _ 4,818 : 
80 003 _ 40,043 
1,686 = 47,957 — 98,772 
265 — 
100 11,511 — , ae 
4843 263,918 — 85,161 
$2:966 1,067,477 — 3019. 
74,195 "171,58 — 267.925 
6,102 156,085 — 558,747 
2,846 $63,459 — 362,616 
‘ — 608,433 — 10,047. 
805,884 808,456 oe 88,765 
247 154,125 )- Plamea sett... See _ 87,855 
108,542 18,153,814 PUNO i xcesss. _ 21,268 
203 19,260 Raisins.......... f — 568,064 
9,461 167, Bauces & pres..... — 150,697 
891,918 7,796,635; Morphine......... 2 1,928) Grapes........... a 17,807 
Other fruits..... a - 172 
ds 1,881 153,506 on . 
ae eeak 527 7,172 Felting......:... F 557 =—s-« 14,815 
Asphaltum........ 70 9384 Fuars........0..0-. 4,966 1,912,166 
ETE ee 293 8,592 9 | Furniture... 
PRAGORS, oc cnceroeve 187 21,470 Grain...... cee 280,882 
Aluminous cake... 100 1,640 Grindstones... 
Ammonia, carb.... 313 16,718 Gunny cloth 
Ammonia....... “ss 20 1,073 fe 59,508 | Gutta percha.. 
Ammonia, sal..... 883  25,086/ Opium............ 432 | Guano......... 
Ammonia, sulph.. 50 1,817} Orchilla weed...... — 4,581 | Hair...... qeUsbeb ene i 
Hin voce see scee 8 1, Paints..... Sebesee —_ 694 | Hair cloth..’........ 
Annotto......... — 430° 4,233| Paris white........ 184 578 | Hemp....... 965,909 
Aniline colors..... 45 41,780 earl SAZO......06 850 1,286 | Honey..........-... 5,101 188,828 
Arrow root........ 924 338} Potash, chlo...... 713 19, Hone. 20.2.6 feataes 855 9,202 
1,265 161,862} Potash, hyd....... 27 2, I. RK. goods.......... 6,639 
58 225 hosphorus .....+ 752 44,444 | India rubber........ 88,211 1,467,536 
7,052 5,676; Plumbago....... . _ 87,056 | Trons..........-- Ape 52 4,448 
178 7,339; Pruss. white.......- _ 50 236 | IVOry......20++eeree 231 = 81,278 | 
— 6,501} Quinine....,..... 4 186 353 | Instruments: f 
5,875 891,802} Quicksilver.’..... - 25 47,997| Chemical.......... 15 1,007 
100 401| Reg. antimony.... 530 460 6,205 — 
197 880} Rhubarb. 120 178,118 
16 =—-:10,069| Saffron 1 4,550 
18,087 225,107} Safflower 64 125,408 
30 2,256 a 16 9,720 
15 887| Saltpeter. 20 
25,830 201,676} Sarsaparilla 1,281 80,496 ewelry.. 1,048,783 _ 
8, 50,246; Scammony........ 4 4, Watches........... 615 950,522 
1,741 61,984; Senna........... x 5 Leather, Hides, &c. 
638} Shellac............ 294 d 22,481 
_ 583! Soda, bicarb 175,895 
12 8,042} Soda,sal........ * 1,084,708 
10 1,665; Sodaash........... 5,966,385 
80 1,889} Sponges........ f' 8,703 
596 163,088} Sugar of lead...... 2,558 
28,856 199,005} Sulphur.......... 44,117 
1,087 120,102} Sumac............. 
ya ee —— none sath 416 
0,833 anilla beans,..... 
174 56,030} Vermilion... opted 
8,480 16,861} Yellow ochre. 16,059 
16 ,639} Zinc oxide........ 11,750 
100 5,278\| Drugs, unspec..... 105,353 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, &o.—(Continued.) 
oy Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
quors, Wines, &c. ; Wing 3 ee .. 4,169,086 $228,210 | Stationery, &c.: 
isla te 8,094 $25,546 | Lithograph stones... _ 540 | ~Engravings........ * 284 $95,189 
666 83,882 | Machinery.......... 1,550 103,862] Paper..........+ ° 424° 274.989 
1,159 51,362 | Marble & manuf, do. —  128,028| Other stat’y...... F — 186,544 
181,774 1,198,283 | Matches ............ 5+ 1,084 ——w Abowd sosvere 1,424 68,15T 
01,901 1, e 9,183 16,828 | Sugars,hhds,bbls&tes, 235,911 10,855,925 
92,894 1,928,598 | 8 810,084 8,678,627 
_ 10,020 2,017 16,080 
489 4,372 18,726 
ie 511,908. 6,706's09 
=. ’ 
880 870 24,547 
894 6,397 808,934 
— 83,909. 870,354 
_- _ 6,448 
= 4,641 292,039 
_ 15,008 = 497,536 
— 2,657 
75,855. 1,484,9 Baie eUassssdieks = \ CB BS _ 11,008 
“ sheet, tons... 5,202. 270,576 weduideversel. _ = 
“ tubes......... 52,719 142,794 | Rope...... 23 cdd'dadee 2 — 1,016 
* other, tons 49,127 2,457,575 ore Peet bate - 2,656 — 7,426 
Lead, pigs........ 268,282. . 1,520,519 | Salt. ....... scene lee _ == 1,867 
Lead ore....... ‘as — 8,524 | Seeds, unspec........ _ — 7,294 
- Metal goods....... 16,272 597,791 | Castor seed.......... 10,503 44,8 466 42,779 
Nails... 8,302 62,072 | Flaxseed............. 920 18, Fustic..........+5 4,587 632 
~ Needles. .........+ -~ 602 171,206 | Linseed............. 278,756 1,276,157 | Lima wood....... —_ 5,357 
) Nickel. .....-+.0. 276. 147,588 | Soap...........2.006 22, 75, Lignumvite ...... 1, 42,097 
Old metal. ........ 1. 221,536 | Spices Logwood ....:.... 65,415 1,534 
Plated ware...... . 42 15,847| Cassia............. _ 58,323 | Ma pean Werre, we _ 97,417 
Platina. ted. 55 97,522} Cinnamon........- 85 17,69T| Palm leaf......... — 88,947 
Percus’n caps...... 831 T1,559 |  Cloves.....c...020. 25,905 \ Cer ST) sa%a 600 006 
Baddlery.........+ 161 41,976) Ginger ............ 100 82,415| Rosewood......... — 109,279 
As. 6.2. ee evewee, 119,699. . 2,063,842 8 .US.ticnbnlOeks = 557} Sapan wood....... -- 2,742 
Iter, Ibs........4,796,674 204,710} Mustard...... aaeas =~ 2,888} Willow........2.. _ 18,504 
Silverware.......++ 85. 11,145] Nutmegs "ie —- 84,96 Other woods...... 1,811 99,963 
Sires MOF... 1.5 2 8,050 |. Pepper............ — 234,541 | Wool, bales......... 114,864 8,538,021 
; lates, bxs.... 557,745 3,090,815! Pimento........... — 42,636 | Other miscel........ — 61, 
“i glabs,1bs....'.. 2,598,289 584,790 |Stationery, &c.: — 
DEES sBhey oe ocsicws} te 4,530 144,982 OOkS............. 8,238 871,480 Grand Total......... 2¢-$117,823,929 


This table embraces the following unusual list, and aided farm produce to pay for im- 


items in the list of importations: ports, but by the change produced by war they 


BN TD, sii sca Vann ene sonrters 114,864 . $8,538,021 are now to be paid for by farm produce, and 
cou RSS Hp 08,542 18,158,314 thus curtail the national resources. Rosin was 
RPT get ges peor 7,051, as 

TN i ciaseenrennek Vsinnh 11,996 8,975,418 formerly sold at 80 cts. per bbl., it is now 

PIGS... esses ee eee sees one water bought back at $32 per bbl. That is, we 

Tur pentine, spirits,......s+0 teu 299,089 give for one bbl. what. we formerly got for 
Rosin, bbls’. Tae alitar teas an.a etn 86,58T forty bbls. 

$84,685,144 The exports from the port of New York were 


These figures were formerly on the export in the aggregate, monthly, as follows: 


EXPORTS—PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Free. Dutiable, 

Montus. +. 
Specie, Foreign. Domestic, Besa. ; 
$4,624,574 $73,111 $668,275 $14,829,898 $19,695,351 
8,965,664 43,889 610,009 17,780,586 22,400,148 
385,442 213,685 758,266 16,187,689 695,082 
1,972,884 74,949 875,224 11,581,933 004,940 
2145,679 101,337 602,254 18,183,510 16,002,780 
1,367,774 380 298,067 14,780,072 16,495,298 
5,268,881 97,232 448,601 5,298.0 21,092,787 
2,465,361 90,813 231,774 10,666,959 14,454,809 
8,480, 400 238,972 11,717,761 15,492,518 
6,210,156 145,525 850,614 13, 21,219,549 
438; F * 383,948 11,413,591 17,292,486 
5,259,058 458,575 12,846,151 18,619,334 
$49,254,066 $1,087,212 $5,424,579 $114,249,177 $220,465,034 
These values, except for specie, are in cur- breadstuffs and provisions; and those articles, 


tency, and widely different from their real 
value, or that which is realized abroad. The 
fluctuation in the value of exchange, however, 
had an important influence upon the export 
market, since the disposition to ship depended 
almost altogether upon what could be obtained 
for bills. Nevertheless, the chief exports were 
Vou. I—13 A 


in consequence of the improved crops of Eng- 
land and Western Europe, were far less in 
demand than in the previous year. The fol- 
lowing table shows the exports, from the 
port of New York, of the articles which make 
up the bulk of the export trade for the 
year: 
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Exports from New York. 
January 1 to December 31. 
196%] 1962. 
EE nechwoneveyeseed bbls. 9,708 10,875 
TS 3) ere re bbls. 1,026 976 
Barx—Quercitron........... ..-hhds. 730 1,107 
- METCIETON.......ceeeee 3,113 8,803 
RGU AR 6h FSi So sacs as venvecles Ibs.| 189,591) 106,145 
Pa CWE eV adws sas Peewee boxs. 122,708} 145,889 
OLOVEE SEED... . ..2.00 00000 cee $9,897 14,786 
RIMEA cass dd > '00:20.0 o0nasteCudle nd tons. 64,636 74,926 
QOGORIS «SU isicb ss coe ncassecvs 5,945 9,482 
GTBTB, 6 55 oom 5 cnnevenentenses beam, 19,324 72,224 
PSST Se ere ery pun * 8,190 2,768 
CORN MEAL. ic: .- 2s csc cccceses bbls. 46,943 162 
ee ore bales. 14,658 25,175 
Domestic Corron Goops.....- pkgs. 2,519 6,288 
Dyrwoops—Logwood........-++ to! 13,681 9,703 
b: Fustic.... G 955 878 
Fisn—Codfish.. ......+.++-+-+* 100! 55,040 47,103 
“ Mackerel & other Pickled...bbls. 47,462 83,513 
Frove—Wheat..........-+s000: bblis.|} 2, 8,043,082 
4 Ryo elec sasindere seh bbls. 8,547 
Do ee ee oe or tes. 1, 2,497 
Gratn—Corn.... : ---bush.| 7,553, 1,883,272 
* Weal. S. ecedteseties bush.| 15,842,518) 25,761,798 
* RYBSS. c= shacspseerceh bush. 420, 1,026, 
ve OSS. chacaessr > pte bush.| 126,218}, 207,792 
GUNPOWDER....0...0eeeenerese kegs. 886 18,151 
1363") .+. bales. 1,762 12,61T 
5 ola ean SS PRESEN = sae Bur 
LUMBER— Ors00nssutvelo Maes 
s Pn abhi? 17,698 14,661 
Mo.asses hhds. 837 1,429 
SAOUEG o0ds's 200 0 vc0ncseeut «+-bbls. 208 244 
SEREEM sys ssaseess<cadanels oo kegs. 50,902 27,208 
Nava eh ice mtinors ‘. ms ae ees 
¢ . Turpentine... 
« Tosin.».-..--cbble| 4,888} 18,081 
% Tar. vdocsss eee bbls §,225 4,560 
Diets CAR gean.cagee ss snbicwb teas tons. 28,312 19,439 
CORLEW hhaless occ ives tebe sste’ gal 272,715) 1,502,498 
> BDGFM«. o5> 0050008 Bs vsspe galls.|  545,1 806,718 
“ Petroleum, Lard, &e....... galls.) 21,141,845) 7,825, 
Provistons—Beef.......-+00+.+0+ tes. Wl 55,084 
¥ Bool, ..teicotn oom bbls. 41, 84,462 
e Pork. ssicpctccgcs bblis.| 198,928} 168,976 
fe Butter.......... 100 Ibs 245,21 $20,048 
~y Cheese........ +100 1 \ 428, 890,320 
S Hams and Bacon ye ~~ T3010? ae 
BOR 3085 idk ieice Boks ota daz 8 10,460 
BOP 20 cass cacccccsces vatseevese bxs. 239,478, 1,448 
Sprces—Pepper..aseoscsesess aed 12,765 4 AGL 
sy SPinentd. «'o<2 thes cas ood b: 12,109 251 
BOER is. eves dicts ins cagh «--hh 2,428 5,796 
“ Havana. oi vec cssccdese. cos b 9,007 5,883 
“ Manila, &.. bags & bskts. 100 es 
“ Refined.........ceecees 100 Ibs.| 86,177} 41,114 
ARTO cates dsandudeaneies 100 lbs.| 461,165) 485,474 
GEE nite de 2 edewewyiireows chests. 96, hey 10st 
omatodl...........iseccvee.a0 Pie] esas]. 61008 
TOBACCO si wve..s ce ees es, &o, 36,004 52,640 
Tosacco, Manufactured....... 100 Ibs. 53,225 86,857 
WHALEBONE. .....--+000.00...100 Ibs. 4,382 9,850 
WO0G. Jon... 620s. cseses ensbales, de. 2,880 169 


Reducing the flour to wheat, the quantities 
a! grain exported were comparatively as fol- 
ows: 


26s. 6d. per quarter : 


bushel. The shipments were large when the _ 
rate of exchange was high; but the losses sus- 
tained were very considerable through the 
year on corn and wheat. An actual shipm 
of corn resulted as follows, showing the e 
of the high rate of gold upon exchange; “ 
bushels of corn equal 900 quarters; the | 
price was 94 cents per bushel; freight 
sterling; exchange 160. The grain sol 


i—) 
=e 


900 ab 2046; GA Jo Seeeerees «Jb. $2ash 
ine per cent. war yee RTE 
Duty and dneeesioe-tcisecpiccceat 60-9 30 op 
Master Fan tos Satbeted sodas. 100 2..,0 Pes) Oe 
Fire Insurance on quay........-+.s 13 0 ae | 
ee oe eae eee tne te iad ne 4 - i a 
orterage, we AMIS 2 EGE . 
rie prose charges,........ 10 8 T J 
Bank commissions, } per cent....... 2 9 0 <a 
— perpen rete ae ys - 4 : uJ 
ons GUarantee.seceoes. 7; oe 
8838 8 T 
Actual net 2309 6 8 
c ne Drocdeds....«sesei. ae 
Cost—7,714 loads, at 94 cents...... voeovasndeie 252 16 
Brokerage, $ per cent.......-.... $38 0T a ae 
Weighing, screening, &c. } per ct.. 88 07 BN i 
Commumission, 2} per cent........ 181 50 257 64 
« ooo f 
Total cost..... waveccddsc sess coeeess $7,509 80 
£809 6s, 8d. drawn at 160......csseesseeee enaiehs 5,749 83 
. - —— en 
Loss, 22% cents per bushel...... * DER oe Pere $1,760 48 


Without either buyer’s or seller's commis- 
sions, the loss would have been 16 cts. per bush- | 
el. Such a trade could not continue, and corn 
ceased, with the summer, to be exported; es- 
pecially as a severe frost at the West was 
supposed to have done much damage to 
crepe and the distillation of whiskey was car- 
ried on to a great extent in the prospect that 
the necessities of the Government would re- 
quire a higher tax to be imposed upon that ar- 
ticle, and that all whiskey on hand, when that — 
tax should be laid on the manufacture, would 
have the benefit of the rise. Under,these cir- 
cumstances corn rose to very high prices, and 
ceased to be exported. The exports of wheat 
were diminished, and suffered loss in most 
cases, but with an occasional rally as the price | 
fluctuated abroad. The internal movement of 
the grain trade, as indicated in the movemen 
at Chicago, the great growing grain 
and Buffalo and Oswego, the points of receipt, 
will be seen in a table on the following peoe 

The amount of grain and flour—reducing th 
latter to wheat—delivered at tide-water by the 
Erie Canal to the close of navigation, compare 


1862. 1868... | Decrease, 28 follows with the season of 1862: rie 
Wheat, bushels............ 40,977,208 188} 12,093,070 z 1863. 1862, 
Cora, opiate to 11,588,313 ti dito Dues. Bushels, rs 
ye, we i bdeleseddaces = 
Osta, §  -wsntvrcscvne 207,792} 126,218 81,574 Wie ieee pan aT or 000 ree 3 
Total, bushels.-.-| 64,006,104) 26,088,789] 17111,998 Gop ssssoissesresesr | Moo) | | tONMOD + | 
This represents a decline of nearly $20,000,- Bartoy ei] todo | Sionaro0 
000 in the grain exportation—a result of the me | 
improved harvests and decline in prices abroad. Total, bushels......++++- 66,718,000 | 74,245,000 | 


The price of wheat fell in England from 48s. in 
January, to 39s. per quarter of eight bushels, 
at the close of the year, or about 30 cents per 


The numerous lake ports that discharge _ 
their wealth of produce upon those wat 
swell the volume that arrives at Buffalo an 
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pet 2 Shipment from Chicago. Receipts at Buffalo. ’ Average. 

sors 1862, . 1868. 1862. 1863. 1862, 1863, 
“Wheaty bushels.2...........05508 hav 13,908,898 | 9,841,881 | 30,495,881 | 21,240. 10,982,132 | 8,785,425 
ee pesheis:.. ; nc. | 29,452,610 | 24,444.147 | 24988697 | 20,086,952 | 4,595,962 | 2'676.367 
Dushels.... 0 7,504,994 | 91624.932 | 7,329;187 187,284 438,147 
"pushels....-...- By Ra bs Soa Rees 3 | 885,183 791,564 422,309 130,175 116,355 
“Barley, bushels...... evdbibtcaked oasis 668,735 493,194 641,440 | 1,050,361 | 1,824,667 

r ‘ 

eee Potete MRAII AS LY * ATTIT,865 | 42,844,890 | 585,64,078 | 49,713,286 | 16,878,914 | 13,835,961 
“Reduce flour into wheat......... losmadeds | $1698;245 | 7,688,455 | 4,692,110 | 5,956,178 | 1,176,910 576,460 
atest MA th 56,476,110 | 50,528,845 | 68,652,183 | 55,669,414 | 18,055,924 | 14,419,491 


Oswego, in addition to the quantities sent 
by rail. In the last year the decline was very 
considerable, as well in wheat asin corn. The 

ise in price, however, compensated in the 
fais of exchanges. The rate of freight was 
also well sustained, and the vessels and tonnage 
of the lakes were as follows; 


Craft. No. Tonnage. Value, 
51,522 $1,885,600 
78,035 4,389,500 
310 4, 
63,341] » 2,215,000 
807 9, 
28, 579,500 
225,868 7,262,300 
725 14,300 
26,901 861,100 
470,034. | $16,720,800 
sailing vessels........ decres 693,596 
one b eC eee Ns ctodvine 468,577 


h One of the most remarkable features in the 
export trade was the rapid increase in the 
ety of coal oil or petroleum, shipped as 
ollows: 


Export of Petroleum. 


The average price of crude was 380.4 cents. 
This very large business has grown up in the 
three last years, and as the use of the article 
spreads in Europe, it- seems scarcely to have a 
limit to its future growth. 

The operations of the Confederate cruisers 
have had a strong adverse influence upon the 
commerce of the country. The arrivals of ves- 
sels at the port of New York were as follows: 


Forei Of which |Passengers from] Pass. from 
arrivals, Br. vessels. | foreign ports. | Cal:fornia, 
1) ee 5,122 1,449 80,790 9,117 
1862, vc e.6ese 5,487 1,919 94,607 7,421 
PSA 5,129 2,280 178,727 11,561 


The freights in American bottoms became 
very unsafe, and the majority of goods were 
carried in foreign bottoms. The sales of Amer- 
ican vessels to foreign nations were namerous. 

The cotton trade of the United States being 
cut off, there has gradually been ‘produced a 
most extraordinary change in the commerce 
and financial condition of Europe. The great 
rise in prices in Europe, consequent upon a 
short supply of cotton, naturally gave an im- 


ees = feed: 1892. 1808, mense impulse to its production in all parts of 
aaa = EVEL WER RMT the world. It also diminished the local con- 
tone cwcvecesecul| a... | Lorrie | Zodast sumption of the article, and urged shipments 
Philadelphia .... vise) sees | 2,800,978 | 5,895,738 from all quarters to the common centre, Eng- 
2 sree] sees | 174,830 | 915,866 land, for the supply of the workshops of Eu- 

ortland...... --- | 120,520] 842,082 ’ : : : 
rope. The general tendency is seen in the im- 

_ Total gallons........+. 1,112,476 |10,887,701 | 28,250,721 ports into England for four years: 

| United States, | Brazil. | Egypt. _ East Indies. | Other countries, | Total cwt. 
1860. 9,963,309 154,847 © 892,447 1,822,689 ' 12,419,096 

ae 7,316,969 154,378 108 295,004 91,619 11,228, 
1862... 120,752 384 526,897 8,505,844 $16,456 4,678,833 
1863... 3 46,201 182,977 701,847 2,964,278 825,550 720,853 


_ Thus, the whole quantity of cotton obtained 
was little more than one third of that before 
the war, when seven eighths was supplied by 
the United States. The other countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, had been enabled to double 
their pEnsinengD, under prices which have risen 
as follows, at Liverpool, for middling: 
United States. 

18} 
. 27%, 24 20 

‘This enormous rise has brought forward 
large supplies, with the drawback upon the 
production that the moment the American war 
should cease the product would become un- 
salable, since the accumulated American cot- 
ton would everywhere have preference. 

Meantime the amount of money that must 
be paid into new channels for the produce of 


cotton, is apparent in the following figures of 
the value imported into Great Britain, render- 
ing the £ at $5 each: 


Cotton imported into Great Britain. 


From 1861. 1862, 1863, 
United States....} $182,851,995 | ~ $6,106,385 $2,300,000 
Brazil..scevecsees 8,450,500 8,883,705 500, 

C4) PR ea 12,354,490 | 18,617,200 89,000,000 
Fast Indies....... 47,207,780 | 110,212,185 | 182,200,000 
Other countries, .. 1,982, 14,145,750 | 84,000,000 

Tote”. Ost $197,886,985 | $154,465,225 | $178,500,000 
“> ewt..... 11,228,078 4,678,833 4,720,857 


Thus, in 1861, England bought 1,262,607,800 
Ibs, of cotton for $197,886,985, and this year 
she has been obliged to pay as much money for 
only 481,085,300 lbs., or little more than one 
third the quantity. This is, however, not the 
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chief difficulty growing out of the change. The 
cotton purchased now is not of the same quality 
as the American, and will not answer the same 
purposes; moreover, it is to be paid for in 
money, and not in goods, as was the case with 
the United States article; and this fearful drain 
of money in a new direction, has produced 
changes in the financial condition of 
France and Great Britain, notwithstanding that 
an improved harvest greatly reduced the pay- 
ments abroad for food. 
~ COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE. Exten- 
sive regulations were adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States relative to trade 
with the inhabitants within the lines of the 
army in the insurrectionary States. 

On the 18th of July, 1861, Congress passed 
an act to provide for the collection of duties on 
imports and for other purposes, which author- 
ized the President to issue his proclamation de- 
claring certain States in insurrection, and pro- 
hibiting all commercial intercourse with them, 
except under certain conditions. 

On the 16th of August, 1861, the President, 
by proclamation, declared certain States and 
parts of States to be in insurrection, and that 
all commercial intercourse with them by citi- 
zens of other parts of the United States was 
unlawful, and would remain unlawful until 
- such insurrection should cease or be suppress- 
ed, and that all goods, &c., coming from or 
povecedins to any parts of such States without 

is license through the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, would be forfeited. An exception was 
made to this prohibition in these words: “ ex- 
cept the inhabitants of that part of Virginia 
lying west of the’Alleghany mountains, and of 
such other parts of that State and the other 
States hereinbefore named as might maintain a 
loyal adhesion to the Union and to the Consti- 
tution, or might be from time to time occupied 
and controlled by forces of the United States 
engaged in the dispersion of said insurgents.” 

Under this proclamation, licenses were grant- 
- ed by the Secretary, as the armies progressed ; 


some ports, such as Beaufort, Port Royal, and. 


New Orleans, were opened under licenses, ex- 
cept to whatever was contraband of war, and 
the collectors and surveyors on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers were instructed to act, dis- 
yensing with applications to the Secretary for 
icenses, 

On the 31st of March, 1863, the President 
issued another proclamation, stating that em- 
barrassments had arisen to the due enforce- 
ment of the original act, by the exceptions of 
the first proclamation ; therefore, so much was 
withdrawn as “related to the parts of States 
which might be from time to time occupied 
and controlled by forces engaged in the disper- 
sion of the insurgents,” 

On the 12th of March, 1862, an act of Con- 
gress was approved, which authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to appoint special agents 
to receive and collect all the abandoned prop- 
erty in any of the States and Territories desig- 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


nated as in insurrection against the United — 
States Government, and prescribed the manner 
of proceeding. 4p I 
n the 20th of May, 1862, another act of 
Congress was approved, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to refuse a clearance 
to any vessel or vehicle laden with goods, &e. 
destined to any domestic or foreign port, when- 
ever he thought such goods were destined ulti- 
mately for places in possession of the enem: 
It further authorized the Secretary to take 
curity in such cases and to establish such 
lations as he might deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of the act. ~o 


were issued by the Secretaries of War 
Navy to the officers of their respective de- 
partments, for the purpose of “‘more effectu- 
ally preventing all commercial intercourse wi 
insurrectionary States, except such as shall. be 
authorized in pursuance of law, and of secur- . 
ing consistent, uniform, and efficient action in | 
conducting snch intercourse as shall be author- _ 
ized, and for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled ‘ An 
act to provide for the collection of abandoned 
property, and for the prevention of frauds in | 
insurrectionary States.’”” These orders prohib- 
ited every officer of the army or navy or any 
person connected with either from having any 
interest in the transportation of any goods, &., 
into any State declared by the President to be 
in insurrection, excepting supplies for the mil- 
itary and naval forces, and excepting sutlers’ — 
supplies, and other things for the comfort of 
the military and naval forces moving under au- 
thorized permits of the Treasury. The orders 
further continued: “nor shall any person afore- 
said have any interest in the purchase or sale 
therein of any goods or chattels, wares or mer- 
chandise, cotton, tobacco, or other product of — 
the soil thereof; nor the transportation of the 
same, except as aforesaid, therefrom or therein; 
nor shall any such officer or person authorize, 
prohibit, or in any manner interfere with Bes 
such purchase or sale or transportation, whi 
shall be conducted under the regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, unless under some _ 
imperatiye military necessity, in the place or 
section where the same shall be conducted, or 
unless requested by an : 
thorized officer of the Treasury ty mors ent, 
in which case all commanders of military de- _ 
partments, districts, and posts, will render such 
aid in carrying out the provisions of the said 
act, and in enforcing due observance of the 
said regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as can be given without manifest injury to 
the public service.” ‘ 2 
Further regulations prescribed the manner 
of proceeding with abandoned property. 
t the same time, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury prescribed the Regulations for the govern- 
ment of the several special agents and agency 
aids in pursuance of the act of March 12th, 


On the same day that the President issued 
_his last mentioned proclamation, general ord rs 


nt or some other au- 
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1868. The first, second, and third of the Reg- 
ulations were as follows, 


_ The territory of the United States designated as in 
insurrection or the lawful Government of the 
United States by the Proclamation of the President, 
July 1st, 1862, to which special agents have been as- 

to receive and collect abandoned and captured 
property, is divided into districts called Special Agen- 
cies, numerically designated and described as follows, 


The First Special Agency comprises the district of 
the United States west of the Alleghany mountains, 
known as the Valley of the Mississippi, and extendin 
southward so as to include so much of the States o 
‘Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, as is, 
or may be occupied by national forces operating from 
‘the North. 

The Second Special Agency comprises the State of 

inia, and so much of West Virginia as lies east of 
the Alleghany mountains. 

The Third Special Agency comprises the State of 
North Carolina. 

The Fourth Special Agency comprises the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

The Fifth Special Agency comprises the States of 
Texas and Louisiana, and so much of the States of 
“Arkansas, Alabama, and Mississippi, as is, or may be 
within the lines of the national forces operating from 
the South. 

-_ If additional Special Agencies shall be established, 

ey will be numerically designated in the order of 
their establishment. And if the boundaries of agen- 
cies already established shall be changed, due notice 
thereof will be given. 

ok ie pecial Agents and Assistant Special 
Agents will be vs itr by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Local Special Agents and Agency Aids 
will be appointed by Supervising Special Agents, or 
under their direction by Assistant Special Agents, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary, to carry into ef- 

t the said Act and these Regulations. 

Supervising and Assistant Special Agents are author- 
ized and directed to receive and collect all abandoned 
and captured property found within their respective 
Agencies, and within the lines of military occupation 
by the United States forces, except such as has been 
used or was intended to be used for waging or carry- 
ing on war against the United States, viz.: arms, ord- 
nance, ships, steamboats or other water craft and their 
furniture, forage, military supplies, and munitions of 
war. 

The Regulations required the special agents 
to collect and receive property, and make and 
keep a true record and account of expenses; 
to receive voluntarily abandoned property, 
give receipts, and take stipulations; to collect 
and receive from officers and privates, sailors 
- and marines, abandoned property, and give re- 
ceipts; captured property in the hands of offi- 
cers or others was to be turned over and re- 
ceipts given; property required for public uses 
was to be appraised and delivered over; per- 
ishable property was to be sold; household fur- 

niture and family effects to be stored; agents 
might contract with others for the collection 
and delivery of property; a bond was to be 
given by the contractor to indemnify the Goy- 
ernment ; local special agents and agency aids 
were to be appointed; necessary expenses were 
to be paid; property to be transported to loyal 
States and sold, except household effects, per- 
ishable property, and that taken for public 
use 


On the 8d of July, the Secretary addressed 
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the following general circular to the agent at 
Memphis, Tennessee : 
Treasury Departusnt, July 3d, 1863, 

Sm: I have received your letter of the 5th of June, 
from Memphis, and also those of previous dates from 
Cincinnati, relative to the collection of abandoned and 
captured property within the States heretofore declar- 
ed to be in insurrection. 

In reply, I think it important to direct your atten- 
fion, in the first place, to the general distinctions un- 

er which all property, subject to the disposition of 
national officers within the district under your super- 
vision, may be arranged. 

There may be said to be four classes of such proper- 
bh viz.: abandoned, captured, commercial, and con- 

scable. : 

First ; Abandoned property is of two descriptions, 
ist), that which has been deserted by the owners ; and 
2d), that which has been voluntarily abandoned 

them to the civil or military authorities of the United 
States. Such property is to be collected or received 
by the special agents of this department, and sold un- 
der the authority of the Act of March 12th, 1863; and 
the proceeds, after deducting the expenses of trans- 
portation and sale, and other expenses attending the 
collection and disposition thereof, are to be deposited 
in the Treasury, subject to award by the Court of 
Claims. Before this Court, claimants to such proper- 
ty, or the proceeds thereof, have the right, under the 
Act, to prefer their claims at any time after the sale, 
and before the expiration of two years from the close 
of the war. No guaranty can be given to owners of 
abandoned property in respect to the time when, or 
the persons to whom proceeds will be paid. 

Second; Captured pec ret is understood to be that 
which has been seized or taken from hostile possession ~ 
by the military or naval forces of the United States, 
and is to be turned over, with certain exceptions named, 
to the Special Agent of this Department, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of March 12th, 1863. All 
peopeniy: taken possession of by military or naval 
orces and turned over to Special Agents, must be re- 
garded as prima facie captured property. Such prop- 
erty you will receive and direct to be sold, and will 
cause the proceeds to be yyy in the Treasury, 
subject to the future award of the Court of Claims. 

aptured property which is held as lawful prize by 
the navy is not to be turned over to the Department 
Agents, nor to be in any way controlled by them. 

Third ; Commercial property is that which has 
been or may be sold and urchased under thé license 
of the President, through permits granted by the 
officers ofthe Treasury Department. 

Fourth ; Confiscable property is that which belongs 
to certain classes of persons, as recited in the Confisca- 
tion Act of July 17th, 1862, andis liable to seizure and 
condemnation by judicial proceedings in the manner 
prescribed by that act. 

Great.care must be exercised in Properly classifying 
all property, that the proyisions of the law applicable 
to each class may be complied with; and it must be 
remembered that with the property included in the 
fourth class, unless found deserted and abandoned, 
the Agents of the Treasury Department have no author- 
ity to. interfere. The execution of the Confiscation 
Act is contided by its express terms to the President, 
by whom the Attorney-General has been charged with 
the direction of all seizures and preoeuie es under it. 

It must be remembered, also, that all pe onl com- 
ing from insurrectionary districts into loyal States, or 
in reversed direction, or being transported within or 
to insurrectionary districts, in contravention of law or 
pos emer Regulations, is forfeited or forfeitable; 
and that it is the duty of the Agents of the Depart- 
ment, as well as of other proper officers, to enforce the 
forfeitures thus incurred; but property thus forfeited 
or forfeitable must not be confounded with confiscated 
or confiscable property, which is to be proceeded 
against and disposed of under the Act of July 17th, 1862, 
or with prize-money captured by the navy, and sub- 
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ject, to disposition under the direction of Prize Com- 
“missioners and Courts. 

In respect to property embraced in the first class, 
namely, abandoned property, it is to be observed that 
no agent is authorized to make any other assurance 
ae maine erate andes, tie Cc anyeny apron be 

i of, under. the law, so as to secure, 
as far rd icable in the existing condition of the 
country, the rights of owners. No authority is given, 
or intended to be given, to agents to make any prom- 
ises of special immunities or advantages not specified 
in the law. 

In respect to both descriptions of abandoned proper- 

, whether found deserted or voluntarily abandoned, 
law authorizes the payment of such expenses as 
must, necessarily be incurred in its collection, or re- 
ceipt and disposition. 

_ You will, therefore, pay all such expenses, including 
fees, taxes, freights, storage, charges, labor, and other 
necessary expenses, out of the general fund arising 
therefrom; being careful to avoid all useless or indis- 
creet expenditures, and to charge each particular lot 
or with the amount of expense pertaining to it, 
and, unless unavoidably prevented, to take vouchers 
therefor, to be filled with the account of sales in this 

Department. 
ere property is liable to be lost or destroyed, in 
consequence of its location being unknown to the 
Special Agent, or from other causes, and parties pro- 
e, for compensation, to collect and deliver it into 

e hands of the Agents of this Department, at points 
to be designated by them, you may contract for the 
collection and delivery thereof, on the best possible 
terms, not exceeding twenty-five per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the property; which percentage must bé full 
compensation for all expenses of whatever character 
- ineurred in collecting, preparing, and delivering such 

perty at the points indicated. Prior to any con- 

ct being entered into, each party proposing must 
submit, in writing, a statement, as near as may be, 
ving the kind and amount of pues proposed to 
collected ; the location whence to be obtained; and 
all the facts and circumstances connected with it, par- 
ticularly as to its ownership: and any contract made 
in pursuance of this authority will be restricted, either 
to the collection and delivery of particular jots at 
named localities, which is preferred, or when circum- 
stances clearly justify, to the general collection and 
delivery of all abandoned property in limited districts, 
not greater in any case than one parish or county, and 
not more than one district to be assigned to one con- 
tractor.* ‘ 

Before payment to any contractor for services in ful- 
filment of any contracts made in pursuance of this 
authority, a bond equal to the amount stipulated to be 
me must be given by him, indemnifying the United 

tates against all claims to the property delivered, on 
account of damages by trespass or otherwise, occasion- 
ed by the act of connivance of the contractor, and 
against all claims that may arise on account of expen- 
ses incurred in the collection, preparation, and trans- 
portation of said property to the points designated in 
said contract. ‘ 

Should cases arise justifying, in your opinion, the 
allowance of a Laeger p pecoensags than ‘that herein 
authorized, you will refer such cases to this Depart- 
ment, accompanied by a statement of the facts and 
circumstances connected therewith, together with such 
views and opinions of your own as you may think 
Proper to submit for my consideration. 

- If property of a perishable nature is found aban- 
doned, and its immediate sale is required by the inter- 
est of all concerned, it may be disposed of as provided 
for by regulations. You will aim to mitigate as far as 
possible, and will in no case do anything avoidable to 
augment the calamities of war. 

relation to the captured property, you will ob- 
serve the same directions, as far as they may be ap- 
plicable, as to its receipt and subsequent disposition, 
as are prescribed in relation to abandoned PRON 

In relation both to captured and abandoned prop- 
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perty, you will remember that no release must be 

to persons claiming ownership of Property 
the Agents 

forfeited ; _ 


7 
v 


nt 

Which has come into the possession of 
the Department as abandoned, captured, 
nor must any permits be granted to indi 
move such L PFORORT, ; nor must personal favors, 
case, be extended to one individual or party 
than to another; nor must any liabilities be 
or contracts made on the part of the United S 
clearly warranted by law and the Departmental 
lations made in pursuance to law. : 

In case furniture, or other movable property. 
character, is abandoned or captured, you will cause it 
to be retained and left on the premises where 
whenever it can be done with safety; o 
practicable, and not attended with too great —o 

arked, 
ss 


will have. it renig stored and property m 
numbered, and will report the facts to this Department — 
and await further directions. at 
' Your principal embarrassment will doubtless arise 
from questions relating to property of the third class, 
or commercial property. ath 1 
The general purposes which, under the acts ch 

me with the regulation of the restricted co’ i 
eececoane permitted by the President, I have kept 
s 
plained in general 


regulations and in letters, mal 


They may be briefly stated thus : (1) To allow with- _ 


in districts in insurrectionary States, when the author- 
ity of the Government is so rina po reé 

in your judgment, sanctioned by that of the command- 
ing general, as to warrant it, and between such dis- 


tricts and loyal States the freest commercial intercourse _ 


compatible with prevention of supplies to persons with- 
in rebel lines. (2) To allow beyond such disiricts, 
but within the lines of our military occupation such 
intercourse sanctioned by the commanding general, as 
may be required to supply the inhabitants with neces- 
saries, but to allow no other until the complete re- 
establishment of the national authority shall warrant 


it; and (3) To allow no intercourse at all beyond the — 


national and within the rebel lines of military oceupa- 
tion; across these lines there can be no intercourse ex- 
cept that of a character exclusively military. oe 
he limits of the districts within which the most gen- 
eral trade may be allowed must necessarily be. p1 
scribed by you, after full conference with the comman 
ing Generals of Departments, whenever such confe! 
ence is practicable, and these should be so clearly and 
distinctly marked by known geographical boundaries, 


or by the enumeration of counties, as to leave no Th 


certainty as to their course or comprehension, 
limits of the regions within which necessaries reg. be 
supplied cannot. be so clearly defined, but must be 
ascertained as well as possible from the com i 
generals, and the power to porns any supplies within 

em must be exercised with great caution. ae 

There does not seem to me to be so much danger in 
intercourse which does not involve the furnishing of 
suptlies. If, for example, any person desires to 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, turpentine, or other property, 
already purchased, or to De pUroneney for money only, 
from any place within the lines of our military occupa. 
tion, Ican see no objection to his being permitted to 
do so, subject to the fees and obligations a 
the General Regulations, on his giving a bond in 
sufficient sum, and with sufficient sureties, conditione 
that no military, naval, or civil officers or persant, 
i by law, or by orders of the President, or 

he Secretaries of War or Navy, or of military or naval 

commanders having proper authority, from being in- 
terested in such property, whether purchased or to be 
purchased, shall be so interested therein. Intercourse - 
such as this might, it seems to me, be safely permitted, 
almost, if not quite, coextensively with our lines of mil- 


tery occupation. ; 
ould this view meet the appenynl of the generals 
commanding Departments within your Ageney, the 
question of intercourse within the doubtful region 
between what may be called the commercial and 


the military line would be reduced to a question of 


in view, have already been sufficiently ex- 


oo ion; 
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thé quantity of supplies allowed to be furnished for 


money. . ; ; 
It is impossible at once to-arrive at the best possible 
ways of ‘ae he ea 8 the great objects which Con- 
ss had in view in the several acts relating to com- 
Beccial intercourse; but if these objects themselves be 
kept steadily in view, namely, (1st) non-intercourse 
between loyal States or districts, and States or dis- 
tricts controlled by insurgents; and (2d) modified in- 
ourse between the loyal States or districts, and 
or districts partially regained to the Union, the 
best modes of accomplishing them will gradually dis- 
close themselves. You will diligently observe the 
‘course of events, and hear attentively all suggestions 
made by respectable and loyal citizens, and report to 
‘me whatever may seem to you proper for considera- 
tion in establishing or modifying the Regulations of 
the Department. 
- Nothing occurs to me as needing to be now added, 
except that hereafter the Supervising Special Agents 
may establish, in conjunction with, or obedience to, 
the Generals commanding Departments, lines within 
which trade, more or less limited, may be carried on 
without awaiting my sanction, taking care, however, 
to give as general notice as practicable, through the 
and otherwise, of the establishment or modifica- 
tion of such lines. All action under this authority 
must be immediately and specifically reported to the 
Department. Wits great respect, 
8. P. Cc E, Secretary of the Treasury. 


_ The following letter from Gen. Grant was 
written in relation to the above instructions of 
the Secretary : 

HeapquarTERS DrPARTMENT OF THE ion 

= Vicxssure, Miss., July 21st, 1863. 

Hon. S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury: - 

Sir: Your letter of the 4th instant to me, mi ee | 
copy of a letter of same date to Mr. Mellen, specia 
bo of the Treasury, is just received. My Assistant 

djutant-General, by whom I shall send this letter, is 
about starting for 
short in my reply. 

_ My experience in West Tennessee has convinced me 
that any trade whatever with the rebellious States is 
weakening to us at least thirty-three per cent. of our 
force. No matter what the restrictions thrown around 
trade, if any whatever is allowed it will be made the 
means of supplyin to the enemy what they want. 
Restrictions, if lived up to, make trade unprofitable 
and hence none but dishonest men go into it. I will 
yenture to say that no honest man has made money in 
West Tennessee in the last year, while many fortunes 
have been made there during the time. 

The people in the Mississippi Valley are now nearl 
subjugated. Keep trade out for a few months, and 
doubt not but that the work of subjugation will be so 
complete, that trade can be opened freely with the 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi; that 
the people of these States will be more anxious for the 
enforcement and protection of ourlaws than the people 
of the loyal States. They have experienced the misfor- 
tune of being without them, and are now in a most 
happy condition to appreciate their blessings. 

No theory of my own will ever stand in the way of 
my executing, in good faith, any order I may receive 
from those in authority over me; but my position has 

iven me an opportunity of seeing what would not be 

snown by persons away from the scene of war, and I 
venture, therefore, to suggest great caution in opening 
ee with rebels. a ia 

am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. v. 5S. GRANT, Maj.-Gen. 

On the 11th of September, the Secretary of 
the Treasury issued Revised Regulations for the 
government of the limited commercial inter- 
course, licensed by the President, with the in- 
habitants of States and parts of States declared 
to be in insurrection. The Revised Regula- 


ashington; hence I shall be very 
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tions were as follows: The same districts and 
agents were appointed as for collecting aban- 
doned property. Supervising special agents 
were to make local rules, to be carried out by 
assistant special agents, local and special agents, 
and agency aids. Permits, certificates, and 
clearances were required for the transportation 
of all goods to or from insurrectionary States; 
collectors and surveyors could grant permits ; 
all intercourse beyond the line of military oc- 
cupation was prohibited; no clearance or per- 
mit allowed to blockaded ports; supervising 
special agents were authorized to designate the 
trade districts, also supply districts, without 
the limits of trade districts, on the approval of 
the commanding general, the manner of mak- 
ing applications for the permits prescribed ; 
provisions for the. establishment of trade stores 
in trade districts; authorized traders forbidden 
to wholesale, extept at- Memphis and Nash- 
ville; supplies for families permitted on evi- 
dence of their necessity, not exceeding one 
month; supplies might be purchased by all loyal 
persons; every person applying for permits to 
purchase or sell cotton, tobacco, or other mer- 
chandise, was required to make affidavit that he 
‘tis in all respects loyal and true to the Govern- 
ment of the United States; that he will faith- 
fully conform to the Proclamations and orders of 
the President of the United States, and of the 
military governors and generals exercising au- 
thority under him, and to Department Regula- 
tions authorized by law; and that he will at all 
times, by his conduct and conversation, and by 
every other means he can properly use, aid in 
suppressing the rebellion, and restoring obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” 

No payment can be made in gold, bullion, or 
foreign bills. Permits and certificates were to 
be renewed every thirty days; every vessel or 
vehicle must have a permit, and boats on West- 
ern waters a manifest and clearance; agency 
assistants were to be appointed on cars and 
boats. The following fees were prescribed : 


Fees for administering oath and certifying affidavit 10 cents. 
Fees for each authority from agent..............08 8 dolls. 
Fees for certificate of Local Special Agent......... 
Fees for each permit for purposes of trade......... 20 cents. 
Fees for each permit to purchase cotton in any in- 
surrectionary district, and to transport the same 
to any loyal State, per pound......... bi delGS on Stee 

Fees for permit so to purchase and transport to- 
bacco, per hhd.......... SUNT is de cub dtice esa ead 

Fees for sere so to purchase or sell and transport 
to or from such district other products, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, five per centum on the 
ren invoice value thereof at the place of ship- « 
ment. 

Fees for each permit for individual, family, or plan- 
tation supplies, on every purchase over $20 and 
not over 5 cents. 

Fees on every purchase over $50, and not over$100, 10 cents. 

>, be be $100. 15 cents. 


For permits for individual, family, or plan- 
tation supplies, not over twenty dollars in 
amount, no charge is allowed, except for rev- 
enue stamps on affidavits and certificates in 
districts under restriction; and no charge, ex- 
cept five cents for permit and five cents for 
each revenue stamp on affidavit and certificate, 
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is allowed in States declared in insurrection. 
When. purchases are less than five dollars, the 
permit officer may dispense with affidavits and 
certificates when no ground to suspect fraud or 
imposition appears. 

The internal revenue stamps required were 
for affidavits, five cts., certificates, eight cts., 
bonds, twenty-five cts. Other regulations re- 
lated to details which are unimportant. 

Under these general regulations, there were 
prescribed special rules for the First, Second, 
&c., Special Agency districts. The First Spe- 
cial Agency district comprised the valley of 
the Mississippi. On the 23d of December, 
the following rules were adopted for this dis- 
trict: 


Rute I. The First Agency is divided into Districts 
ee 2 and described as follows: 
e 


Wheeling District comprises that kort of the 
Agency embraced in the State of. West inia, ex- 
. cepting the counties upon and south of the Kanawha 


river. 
The Lexington District comprises that part of the 
State of Kentucky south of the restricted line, as here- 
inafter indicated in Rule VII., and east of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, caper ig the counties of 
Pike, Floyd, Johnson, Lawrence, Carter, and Boyd. 
The Louisville District comprises that part of the 
First Agency north of the State of Tennessee, east of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, which is not em- 


braced in the Wheeling and Lexington Districts, as © 


above described. 

The Cairo District comprises that - of the Agency 
west of the Leuisville and Nashville Railroad, north of 
the State of Tennessee, and east of the Mississippi 
river. ’ 

The St. Louis District comprises that part of the 
og airs of the Mississippi river, and north of the 
south line of the State of Missouri, except the counties 
embraced in the Springfield District, as- hereinafter 
described. 

The Springfield District comprises the counties of 
Vernon, Cedar, Polk, Dallas, Laclede, Wright, Web- 
ster, Green, Dade, Barton, asper, Lawrence, Chris- 
tian, be ay Ozark, Maney, Stone, Barry, Newton 
McDonald, in the State of Missouri, and that part of 
the State of Arkansas north of the White river and 
west of the Big Black river. 

The Helena District comprises the counties of Ar- 
kansas, Desha, Drew, Chicot, and Ashley, in the State 
of Ar , and also those counties in the said State 
upon and east of the Big Black river, and upon and 
east of the White river, from its junction with the Big 
Black to its mouth, except the counties of Crittenden 
and Mississippi. Also the counties of Tunica, Boli- 
var, Washington, and Coahoma, in the State of Missis- 


sippi. 

The Little Rock District comprises that part of the 
State of Arkansas not included in the Helena and 
Springfield Districts, as above described. — - 

The Knoxville District comprises that part of the 
State of Tennessee known as East Tennessee. 

The ‘Nashville District comprises that part of the 
State of Tennessee west of the Knoxville District, and 
east of the Tennessee river, and so much of Alabama 
as lies north of the Tennessee river. 

The Memphis District comprises that part of the 

of Tennessee west of the Tennessee river, the 


north tier of counties in the State of Mississippi, and - 


Feeesiont and Crittenden counties in the State of 


ansas. 
The Vicksburg District comprises so much of the 
State of Mississippi as lies north of the mouth of the 
Big Black river, and is not embraced in the Memphis 
and Helena Districts, as above described ; and so much 
of the State of Louisiana as lies north of the mouth of 
the Big Black river, and east of the Washita. 
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The Natchez District comprises the pation —_ 
the lines of the army operating from the north, w 


lies south of the Districts above d ated. Wi fake 
IL. An Assistant Special A. each t 

above named will be appoin —— Secretary 

Treasury, whose duties, under the ions, 


be prescribed by the letter of appointment, or as1 
be therein directed. by hvosae 
III. Local Special Agents and Agency Aids 
appointed by the Assistant Special Agents for 
spective Districts, but in all cases these appoi 
must a Me fe hm to the gst oF a. 
vising Special Agent for approval, stating 
when service CUInRIbanAeh, yaad of compensation, 
location of each. Compensation will in no case 
lowed for service performed more than twenty 
before notice of the appointment is received at the 
fice of the Supervising Special Agent. bg 
IV. All reports required to be made by Local Spe- 
cial Agents, under the ions, must be made as 
therein required, on or before the third day of e 
month, and Assistant pe Agents will room aae 
Local Agent failing in thi LHe 


V. Any Surveyor failing to make the reports re- — 
there- 


quired by the Regulations at the time specified 
in, will be promptly reported to the office of the 
vising Special heen the Assistant Special A 


t, 
of the District, that his default may be at once brought _ 
rae 


to the attention of the Secretary. pent 
‘VI. All reports required under the Regulations from 
Assistant and Special Agents must be made and for- 
warded to fhe office of the Supervising Special Agent, 
before the tenth day of each month. Any failure to do 
this will be reported to the Secretary, athe 
VIL. In order to prevent, under pretence of legiti- 
mate trade, the conveyance of supplies which are in- 
tended for persons in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment, or for places under the control of insurgents, 
and also to prevent, undue accumulation of goods. 
points in dangerous proximity to districts under the 
control of insurgents, it is found necessary to i 
temporarily, the trade with certain parts of States. 
declared in insurrection, from which the i 
could be otherwise conveniently su plied ; therefore, 
no merchandise designed for sale wt be permitted to 
go to any place in the State of West Virginia, on or 
south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, between 
Oakland and Grafton, nor to either of those places, nor 
to any place on or south of the Northwestern Virgi 
Railroad, between Grafton and Parkersburg, nor 
either of those places, nor to any place on the south sid 
of the Ohio river, between Parkersburg and the mou 
of the Big Sandy; nor. to any pispe in the State of 
Kentucky, upon or south of a line drawn from the 
Big San Ae Bowling Green, thence to the northeast 
corner of Logan county, thence along the northern 
nomuctey to) an, Todd, Christian, and Trigg oeums 
ties, to the Cumberland river, thence down that river 
to its mouth, including all that part of Kentucky wes 
of said river ; nor to any place in the State of Missouri, 
on or south of the Missouri river, except the ge 
of St. Louis, Jefferson, St, Genevieve, Perry, and 
Franklin ; except upon and in pursuance of the certifi- 
cate of the proper ae Special Agent, and the ] 
of appointment and instructions to such me will 
all cases indicate the amount of merchan he will 
be allowed to recommend for his district. rt 
VIII. The only officers authorized to pe 
transportation of merchandise into such restri 
tricts, or to any insurrectionary State within 
Special Agency, are the Surveyors at Pittsburg, WI 
ing, Cincinnati, Madison, Louisville, New Albay, 
ansville, Paducah, Cairo, Quincy, St. Louis, Nas 
and Memphis. a 
IX. Family supplies may be permitted to go into re- 
stricted districts in loyal States, by either of the above 
named officers in their discretion, or by the Local 
State Agent most convenient to the residence of the 
family requiring them, . 
X. The transportation of merchandise into such 
restricted districts for sale, will only be permitted 
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“the certificate of the Local Special Agent into 
district it is desired to transport the mer- 
chandise. Be ; : ; 

XL No trade, either in buying or selling, will be 
authorized in any State declared in insurrection, ex- 
‘cept within lines hereinafter designated, under Regu- 


n IX. A 
_ XII. No sale of merchandise therein can be made 
except by traders authorized under the Regulations to 
establish trade stores. : 

» XIII. Trade stores will not be established at any 
within a State declared in insurrection, until it 
shall be agreed by the military commander of the de- 
tment, or of the army corps district in which such 
ce is situated, after conference between him and the 
oft) Special Agent, or such Assistant Special 
¢ as shall Ne desi nated by him for that purpose, 

that the same may be done. Ohta 
_ XIV. After a’place has been so agreed upon, if it is 
‘military post, no supplies shall be allowed to go 
erefrom except upon the permit of the proper Local 
ial Agent, sah by the commander of the 
‘post, or some person authorized by him for that pur- 


ose. 4 
Ad XY. The monthly amount of goods that may be per- 
mitted to any trading post, shall be Sater upon be- 
tween the proper Assistant Special Agent and the 
commanding officer of the army corps district in 
which such trading post is situated. The maximum 
amount that may be authorized to any individual or 
firm shall also be agreed upon, and this shall not ex- 
ceed $3,000 per month, unless the commanding officer 
for military reasons desires it to be larger, and if such 
reasons exist, all persons trading there shall be equal- 
ly affected thereby. If the monthly amount allowed to 
any tradeé store is not all taken up by the trader dur- 
the month, he may be allowed all deficiencies upon 
any future application during the continuance of his 
‘authority. 

XVI. Persons living within the lines of national 
military occupation, must obtain permits for the pur- 
chase of supplies at such trade stores, on application 
to the nearest Local Special Agent, with a memoran- 
dum in duplicate of the supplies desired, and on mak- 
ing and filing with him the affidavit cso in Reg- 
ulation XVI. The Local Special Agent will, on re- 
ceiving such application and affidavit, in case no fraud 
appear, attach one memorandum of the supplies to the 
application and affidavit, and file the same; and will 

ch the other memorandum, countersigned by him, 
to : permit, and deliver it to the applicant, charging 
and receiving the following fees therefor : 


If the sum is under $5, he will dispense with Affi- 
“a4 and Certificate, and only charge for Per- 


mi 
If the sum is over $5, and not over $20, he will 
charge for Permit, 5 cents; Revenue Stamp on 
affidavit, 5 cents... se sececerersecceesssseees 10 cents, 
Tf the sum is over $20, and not over $50, Permit 5 
_ eents, Affidavit 10 cents, Revenue Stamp on 
Pe Afiidavit: 5 cents... crc o0 ced vsinceseds Selschae 20 
If the sum is over $50, and not over $100, Permit 
10 cents, Affidavit 10 cents, Revenue Stamp.on 
Affidavit 5 conts.....6.... ccc. ce eeseces scenes 25 cents, 
If the sum is over $100, Permit 15 cents, Affidavit 
10 cents, Reyenue Stamp on Affidavit 5 cents. 80 cents, 


__ XVII. Persons desiring to obtain supplies elsewhere 
than at the. nearest trade store, will make and file the 
same 5 peer and affidavit with the nearest Local 
Special Agent, and obtain from bim a certificate and 
recommendation directed to the Permit Officer nearest 
the place of proposed purchase of supplies: and the 
Special Agent will grant such certificate and 
recommendation, and charge therefor as follows : 


If the sum is not over $20, for the Revenue Stamp 

on Affidavit 5 cents, do. on Certificate 5 cents, 

and the officer granting Permit will charge 5 

1) RSME a ay Pree Rabie }.cens. cn ob . 15 cents, 
If the sum is over $20, and not over $50, for Affi- 

davit 10 cents, Certificate 10 cents, Revenue 

Stamp on Certificate 15 cents, on Affidavit 5 

cents, and the officer granting Permit 5 cents. 45 cents. 


5 cents. 
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If the sum is over $50, and not over $100, for Affi- 
davit 10 cents, Certificate 10 cents, Revenue 
Stamp on Aflidavit 5 cents, on Certificate 5 
cents, and the officer granting Permit will 

40 cents, 


Stamp on Affidavit 5 cents, Certificate 5 cents, 
_and the officer granting Permit will charge 15 ; 
CODERS 5c op 010s 6 $id. 01 sie 90 Bsns ole essed © Sn Heide oe 45 cents, 
XVIII. In order to equalize assessments on all 
ds transported to States and parts of States declared 
in insurrection, persons obtaining permits to purchase 
family or plantation supplies in States so declared, in 
addition to the fees prescribed will be required to pay 
five per cent. on the sworn invoice value of such fami- 
ly and plantation supplies. 

XIX. Trade stores will bé authorized only by the 
Assistant Special Agent of the District in which 
they are to be established, or upon his recommenda- 
tion by any other Assistant Special pre in the First 
Agency, or by the Supervising Special Agent. 

No purchase of products of States declared in 
insurrection within the First Agency can be made 
therein, except under the authority to the purchaser 
provided for in the Regulations. eo 3h 

XXI. Every authority for the purchase. of products 
shall distinctly designate the place at which or the lim- 
its of the district within which*such purchase may 
be made, and no authority shall be issued to parties 
pov me the limits and boundaries designated in Rule 


XXII. Authority to purchase the products of that 

ortion of States declared in insurrection within the 

irst Agency, and within the boundaries named in 
Rule XXIV., will be given by any Assistant Special 
Agent therein, or at the office of the Supervising Spe- 
cial Agent. i ‘ 

XXIII. After the designation of boundaries under 
Regulation IX., boats without supplies on board may 
be. cleared by the Surveyor nearest the destination 
thereof, to anywhere therein, with persons on-board 
authorized to purchase products within the District’ to 
which they are cleared, provided that the clearance 
of each boat for such purpose shall state definite- 
ly where it is Eoriten to go, and shall be counter- 
signed with the approval of the military officer in 
command at the place of clearance nearest to its desti- 
nation. Boats with supplies on board can only be 
cleared for named places until after the supplies are 
discharged ; after such discharge they may proceed 
as other boats, under the original clearance, Hat all 
such clearances shall also be approved by the com- 
manding officer at the place of clearance. All clear- 
ances must state by whom the boat is chartered, if 
chartered, or for whom it is to transport products to 
market. 

XXIV. The limits and boundaries of the Trade 
Districts in the First Agency after conference with the 
Generals commanding the Departments therein, are 
pre ea em as follows, as provided in Regula- 
tion IX. ais 

The plantations on both sides of the Mississippi 
throughout the Agency ; the counties upon and north 
of the Tennessee river in the State of Alabama; the 
counties of Warren, Issequena, Yazoo, Washington, 
Sunflower, Bolivar,Coahoma,Tunica, De Soto, Marshall, 
Tippah and Tishamingo, in Mississippi ; the parishes 
of Tensas, Madison, and Carroll, in Louisiana; so 
much of the State of Arkansas as lies upon the north 
of the Arkansas river ; all that part of the State of 
Tennessee lying west of the Tennessee river ; and so 
much of the counties of Stewart and Montgomery as 
lies north of the Cumberland river; so much of the 
county of Cheatham as lies north of the Harpeth river; 
Robertson, Davidson, and so much of the Williamson 
and Maury as lies north of the Harpeth river and east 
of Hillsboro Pike, north of Duck river and east of the 
Alabama and Tennessee Railroad ; Bedford, Rutherford, 
Sumner, Macon, Warren, Coffee; so much of Frank- 
lin as lies east of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road ; Marion, Grundy ; so much of Marshall as lies 
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north of Duck river; so much of Hamilton as lies 
north and west of Tennessee river; Sequatchie, Knox, 
DeKalb, Bay, Meigs, McMinn, Home, Blunt, Sevier, 
Jefferson, Cocke, Greer, Washin arter, Johnson, 

ivan, Hawkins, Hancock, Claiborne, Union, Camp- 
bell, Anderson, Morgan, Fentress, Van Buren, Wynn 
and Hardin counties. 

XXYV. After the first fee of fifty cents shall be paid 
by a boat fora trip clearance, no more than twenty- 
five cents shall be charged under section XXIX. of the 
Regulations, for any renewal thereof upon the same 


trip. 

; Exv1. Of the two months’ supplies to be permitted 
to sutlers under Regulation XIV., only one month of 
such supplies shall be on account of arre: ; and 
no Post, Division, or Battery Sutler shall be recog- 
nized by any surveyor of Customs or other officer of 
the Treasury Department. o 

XXVII. Officers will in all cases attach to permits 
issued by them either the original invoices of the mer- 
chandise, or certified copies thereof (except the item 
extension), each one of which shall be officially stamped 
or countersigned by them. 

XXVIII, These rules shall take effect immediately ; 
but every authority to purchase products issued prior 
to January 5th, 1864, shall be conditioned that no pur- 
chase be made under it until after that date, and no 
boat shall be cleared below Helena under Rule XXIIL., 
before that time. F 

XXIX. Blank applications, affidavits, and bonds for 
Trade Stores, and authority to purchase the Eee 
of insurrectionary districts, will be furnished to any 
Surveyor applying for them at the office of the wate | 
in Cincinnati, which blanks will be prepared by suc 
Surveyor for applicants thereof, and the certificate of 
the Surveyor as to the sufficiency of the sureties upon 
the bond shall be satisfactory to any Assistant Special 
Agent, to whom the same shall be presented for the 
desired authority. 


In May a decision was given by Chief Justice 
Taney on a case which arose in Baltimore un- 
der regulations previously prescribed for trade 
in Maryland. One Carpenter neglected or re- 
fused to obtain the permit required, and his 
goods were seized,. The case was carried to 
the United States Court, and Chief Justice Ta- 
ney decided as follows: 


But if these regulations had been made directly by 
Congress they could not be sustained by a court of 
justice, whose duty it is to administer the law accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the United States. For from 
the commencement of the Government to this day it 
has been admitted on all bands, and repeaseay eci- 
ded by the Supreme Court, that the United States 
have no right to interfere with the internal and do- 
mestic trade of a State. They have no right to com- 

1 it to pass pa Yi their custom houses, nor to tax 
it. This is so plainly set forth in the Constitution that 
it has never been i ef to be open to controversy 
or question, Undoubtedly the United States authori- 
ties may take proper measures to prevent trade or in- 
tercourse with the enemy. But it does not by any 
means follow that they disregard the limits of all their 
own powers as prescribed by the Constitution, or the 
aoe and powers reserved to the States and the peo- 
ple. 


A civil war, or any other, does not enlarge the 

wers of the Federal Government over the States or 

e people, beyond what the compact has given to it 
in time of war. A state of war does not annul the 10th 
article of the amendment to the Constitution, which 
declares that “ the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” . Nor does a civil war, or any other war, ab- 
solve the judicial department from the duty of main- 
taining, with an even and firm hand, the rights and 
powers of the Federal Government and of the States 
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COMONFORT, Yewnacto, a Mexican 
man, born in the city of Puebla, March 
1812, was murdered, Nov. 18th, 1863. He 
tered the Jesuit College in his native ci 
1826, became a captain of cavalry in 1832, 
soon after began to take an active part in 
itics, attaching himself to the liberal party, 
which, from that time, he continued a le 
In 1834 he was made prefect and mili C 
ernor of the district of Tlapa, and in 1842 
was elected member of the National Congres 
which was soon dissolved by Santa Anna. — 
1846 he was reélected to Congress, but 
Congress was again dissolved, and a reyolu- — 
tion followed in which Comonfort took a con- 
spicuous part. On the return of Santa Anna — 
to power, in 1853, Comonfort was at once dis- 
missed from office. In conjunction with Al — 
varez he raised the standard of revolution; — 
precisa the peace of Ayutla, on the 11th of — 

rch; and compelled Santa Anna to retreat 
from Ayutla; and, having obtained from his — 
friends in New York, where he made a flying 
visit, the necessary funds to carry on the war, 
he returned, and drove the Dictator from Mex- 
ico, in 1855. Alvarez assumed the supreme 
government on Santa Anna’s abdication, but 
soon wearying of political cares, delegated his — 
authority to Comonfort, who became provisional 
ge of Mexico, Dee. 11th, 1855. He soon, 

owever, found himself strongly opposed iD 
the conservative party, which comprised in its 
ranks the clergy, a part of the army, and the 
citizens who were under the influence of the — 
clergy. The Junta of Zacapoastla first issped 
a pronunciamento, on the 19th of Dec., and 
the conservatives soon marched on Puebla, 
where they assembled a force variously esti- 
mated at from 5,000 to 15,000 men, in Feb. 1856. 
Comonfort promptly marched against them — 
with a force of 12,000, consisting of the ae 
al Guard and that portion of the army whi 
had remained faithful to him, and, on the 20th 
of March, compelled them to surrender. On 
the 31st of March he issued a decree orderi 
the confiscation of the church property, ; 
followed it on the 28th of June by another, 
forbidding the clergy to hold landed estate. 
The church party were at once arrayed against 
him, and a conflict of great bitterness ensued. 
Revolts, inspired by this party, broke out in 
different portions of the republic, but were 
soon suppressed by his vigorous movements. 
In March, 1857, the Congress of the Republic 
at Mexico promulgated a new constitutio 
vesting the legislative power and the contro 
over religious and military affairs solely in 
Congress. The president, finding it impossible 
to govern the country, agitated as it was by 
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factions, under such restrictions was eventually 
constrained, in October, 1857, to apply for 
‘extraordinary powers. These were granted, 
Noy. 4th, 1857, and, on the 1st of December, 
“was proclaimed constitutional president. 
‘Troubles were, however, multiplying around 
him. The army, with the exception of a single 
‘brigade, had been alienated from him; and on 
the 17th of December this brigade declared 
against the new constitution, but named him 
‘as chief of anew Government. On the 11th 
‘of January, 1858, however, they discarded him 
eat and a bloody insurrection broke out 
‘that day in the capital, which lasted for ten days. 
Gen. Comonfort. appointed Juarez, then presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, provisional presi- 
dent, and attempted, by taking the field in per- 
n, to retrieve his fortunes, but in vain. On the 
‘21st of January, his capital was in the hands of 
the insurgents, and he fled with Juarez to Guan- 
‘ajuato, where the latter convened a Congress to 
take measures to reinstate Comonfort. Mean- 
time, the insurgents and church party had ap- 
pointed Gen. Zuloaga provisional president, 
and Comonfort, finding that he could do nothing 
more for his country, escaped from Mexico, in 
Feb, 1858, and sailed for the United States, and 
thence repaired to France. Soon after the 
success of his friend Juarez, who, in 1859, 
triumphed over Miramon and the church party, 
and upon the first movement of the French for 
the invasion of his country, Comonfort return- 
ed thither, and offered his services to Juarez, 
who at once appointed him chief commander 
of the troops. In this position, his skill, 
bravery, and loyalty won him the respect of 
the French forces, as well as of his own troops. 
He was murdered by a gang of bandits while 
on his way to San Luis Potosi. 
- OONFEDERATE STATES. © Most terrible 
trials befell the Confederacy * in 1863, the like 


* OFFICERS OF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 


Executive:—Jefferson Dayis, of Mississippi, President ; 
A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, Visd- President. 

Aids to President—Col. Wm. M. Browne, of Georgia; 
Col. James Chestnut, of South Carolina; Col. Wm. P. John- 
ston, of Kentucky; Col. Joseph C. Ives, of Mississippi; Col. 
G. W. OC. Lee, of Virginia; Col. John T. Wood. 
eran ete hatred to President—Burton N. Harrison, of 

Pp 
Department oF State:—J. P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, 
of State; L. Q. Washington, Chief Clerk. 
_ DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE:— George Davis, of North Caro- 
lina, Attorney-General ; Wade Keyes, of Alabama, Assist- 
ant Attorney-General; Rufus R. Rhodes, of. Mississippi, 
‘Commissioner of Patents; G. E. Nelson, of Georgia, Su- 
nd. Printing; B. M. Smith, of Vir- 
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of which haye not happened to any such peo- 
le in modern days. With a currency which 
d become nearly worthless, a Government 
that seized upon supplies for the army witha ~ 
ruthless hand, a railway system so worn as to 
be incapable of transporting troops and sup- 


- plies of food for the army and people promptly, 


its most fertile regions desolated and a scarcity 
in the entire crops, a blockade so stringent as 
to cut off the outer world, a conscription that 
took every man between eighteen and forty- 
five into the army, a formidable power claim- 
ing their allegiance, invading their towns and 
States, offering liberty to their slaves, enrolling 
them in its armies, and defying their retalia- 
tion; their strongholds captured, their terri- 
tory divided, their armies defeated in the field 
with thousands slain, and the prisoners cap- 
tured—being large in numbers—held without 
exchange, the territory growing less and less, © 
themselves unrecognized among nations; any 
other people than those reared under Ameri- 
can institutions would have succumbed—-would 
have proposed terms of peace. 

The currency of the Confederate States has, 
during the year, exerted a most unfavorable in- 
fluence on their internal affairs, and very seri- 
ously diminished their hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess in the war. - ; 

At the commencement of hostilities, the im- 
pression was universal that the war would be 
short. The most distinguished politicians, the 
wisest commercial men and capitalists of all 
classes, indeed every household, acted upon this 
view. Hence, every one was soon embarrassed 
for the want of hundreds of small articles, 
which might have been procured at cheap rates 
if the parties had been able to look only a few 
months into the future. This same short-sight- 
edness controlled the financial affairs of the 
Confederacy. Its loans were to be in bonds, 
and its currency was to be paper. The capital 
invested in the bonds was drawn principally 
from banks, from merchants who had been 
driven: out of business, and from trust estates 
and charitable institutions. Such sources were 
soon exhausted, and it became impossible to 
make further progress in bonding by appeals to 
the patriotism of the people, in consequence 
of their peculiar habits. There were no great 
money capitalists in the community. The cap- 
ital of the people consisted mainly in lands 
and negroes, and the habits of the wealthy 
for generations had kept them in one chan- 
nel—that of producing cotton, tobacco, and 


M. D., Surgeon-General; C. H. Smith, M. D., Assistant 
Surgeon-General. : 

Navy Department:—S. B. Mallory, of Florida, Secretary 
A the Navy; E, M. Tidball, Chief Clerk; Com. John M. 

rooke, Chief of Ordnance; Com. A. B, Fairfax, Inspector 
% Ordnance ; Com. J. K. Mitchell, in charge of Orders and 

etail; Surgeon W. A. W. Spotswood, Chief of Medicine 
and Surgery ; Paymaster J. DeBree, Chief of Clothing and 
Provisions. 

Post Orrice Department :—J. H. Reagan, of Texas, Post- 
master-General; H. St. George Offutt, of Virginia, Chief 
of Conveyance Bureau; B. N. Clements, Chiefof Appoint- 
ment Bureaw; John L, Harrell, of Alabama, Chief of Fi- 
nance Bureau ; B. Fuller, of North Carolina, Chief Clerk. 
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rice—the surplus products to be invested in 
lands and negroes. This thirst for land and 
negro investments absorbed the millions of 
income, and kept the people generally in debt 
as much as a year’s income. There existed 
no millionnaire bankers, merchants, manufac- 
and other moneyed capitalists, that lived 
in splendor on incomes derived from money at 
interest. Such people as those in the Confed- 
erate States were not in a situation to invest in 
bonds; nor was it reasonable to expect them to 
volunteer to invest in bonds at the expense of in- 
urring new debts, or with the necessity of sell- 
ing property. Many, very many planters who 
cubewibed to the cotton loan sold the bonds 
immediately, and invested the proceeds in the 
payment of debts, or in land and negroes, and 
were unwilling afterward to sell, even to aid 
the Government, any of their agricultural pro- 
ducts for less than the highest market value 
for currency. Many were not willing to sell 
for currency at any price. The consequence 
of this was an act of impressment on the part 
of the Government, and starvation to towns 
and villages, and all that class of persons who 
live on fixed incomes. The financial career of 
the Government in eiinet = the expenses 
of a great war, is shown in the following state- 
ments of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


OUTSTANDING TREASURY NOTES, AUGUST 8TH, 18638. 
Total of all kinds of General Currency Notes.. $52,114,406 


Estimated on hand for cancellation............ 70,184,600 
TOLAI. lia Vaces sbidepdespueniksen Seep aoheged $452,979,806 
And probable beyond the Mississippi.......... 150,000,000 
DOOTANOB 6 5in's « Say « és apo nab ish ootkys abaae $302,979,806 


STATEMENT OF BONDS INTO WHICH CURRENCY HAS BEEN 
FUNDED, INCLUDING AVAILS OF THE PRODUCE LOAN, 


Total of 100 million loan........... eb oene cd $100,000,000 
Funded since Feb. 20th, 1868........ Sactean +» 124,818,370 
Funded of notes, May 16th, 1861.............- 8,086,800 
Potab.sy. . .. weyicsuge ct eberens weeeeee« $232,404,670 
On hand, to be fanded by estimate............+ 70,000,000 
Total funded...........-sseeeseseseeses $302,404, 
Five per cent. call, partly funded......... eoeee 15,442,000 
Teele Le oodedtteds sbatGas bocce $317,846,670 


The following is a statement of the finances 
at the close of the third quarter of 1863: 


RECEIPTS FROM JANUARY IsT, TO SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1863. 


For eight per cent. stock........+005 fs $107,292,900 
For seven per cent. stock..........seeeeeeeeae 88,787,650 
For six per cent stock...........sesseccsveeecs 6,810,050 
For five per cent. call certificates............65 2, 
For four per cent. call certificates.............. 482,200 
tton certificates, act April 2ist, 1862......... 2,000,000 
Interest on loamB. i556 d. oe ds edi este ces . 140,210 
ROK nook inc cheep taba eke ebe bade beeenced 4,128,988 
PNET TOUOB o'n.« ss pns Uh tee Gao ese checances $91,623,580 
a Biswas Ue cota darcndbuch vetectebecsce 
nc ntecn nee tn een natn saabsily in "984,798 
rt ie OTL COCO nn occ ssccoccnces taccscee 8,101 
PUMUNS MAMET Sanat sete ecactie cts strc sspet 10,794 
Miscellaneous, including repayments by disburs- 
BL WEDOMNG Sep co brveSducs cy Shae bicscaseeia. 24,498,217 
BNI RASS APR $601,522,898 
EXPENDITURES DURING SAME PERIOD. 
War De WR osssvdsee Cdavesedeeobecerdes $877,988.244 
Na De ebensaes sor Bedicbas t UCIU A Ses 487,661 
Civil, miscellaneous, ete......... pele lb ed ob ie 11,629,278 
Custonet sie d abit ids vives sd en ws peewece ebb eeeb 56,636 
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Public Poht..onsvucncons sere eweeweseseeeweses DO: 
Notes cancelled and redeemed .....sesesessees 


Total expenditures......ccccecescstsnss : 
Total -# aes ba i $5 


+ Balance in treasury sect ecee Feet teen ee 
From which is to be deducted the amount of 
Treasury notes which have been funded and s 
brought in for cancellation, but have not yet 

_ been regularly audited, es 


The public debt (exclusive of the foreign 
loan) at the same period, was as follows: 
‘ FUNDED, ‘ve oyfgia 
Hight per centss.. 00.3 ce cceoos cabsoeses abn e SR0UG1E 
Seven per cents..........0. @éepiee ccccvcceceee 4278 


Six.per contss .Sigises <n ssuese snes dale codacnecel 
Six per cent. cotton interest bonds............+ 


. Total Jos tees SSSI PIR 


UNFUNDED. 


Treasury notes : general currency............. $603, 

Two-year notes.......sse-0es to desc ewenenerree 

Interest notes at $.65.......-secceceperverercee 

Interest notes at 7.30...... See FeoToE SeUT Ree ETe 

Undet (Ss sad) Persist has athe. des 

Five per cent. call certificates..........s0+0+ ‘ ) 

Dednct amount of Treasury notes funded and = bio 
RADCCND nts. - o0 > gana dnat oct cadatescaaee 65,000,000 

Totale. pi ere eee towne teee to www e ee eeewee $701,447,519 


In order to estimate the amount of Treasury 
notes in circulation at the date of this repo1 
there must be added the further sum of one 
hundred millions for the two months which 
have elapsed since the date of the above sched- 
ules. The balance of appropriations made by 


Congress, and not drawn on September 30th, 

stood as follows: Er 

War Department.............eeeceseecsecees $895,502 

en Dipucteocah De dh ele sdk tesa geeeenases as saat 

Civil, miscellaneous, etc.......-..++ fees Shae 

Customs............ SVi pn be-vse temestsenraanae 294, 

——_—_- 

Totabincd foe ssicasi FT. SOOe tt «. $476,451,799 


The estimates submitted by the various de- _ 
partments for the support of the Government, _ 
were made to Ist July, 1864, the end of the _ 
fiscal year, and were as follows: ace 


Legislative Depsrtment.....;... bin Feaisni sees $809,005 
Executive 7 wench eeatee> vebtweest o2 
War wa Sade etd sabato ie ok 
a Pirectiecpss bigacd Sy ccouus dae 6 
Post Office PF tt sedacuatedab tb ewes 
State $< baths Sb odevelsbawew em eeeee 
Justice MERGE oT te eee e eee eee Steer 222.0 ad 
eR ome d 
Total stent Pere eeoerre SOP eee rereseseer ee $475,498,498 f 


If these estimates be extended to embrace — 

the remaining six months of the same year, 

they must be doubled, and that sum. siteiee ; 

the undrawn appropriations would x a 

aggregate of $1,427,448,778. ‘a ff 
The Confederate currency was sold during ~ 

the year at six cents, and less, on the dollar. — 

This depreciation was followed by most serious 

consequences. The staple property of the 

country .became worth two or three, and 

some cases four, times its old value. But me 

of the articles of So nye such as fo 

and clothing, were from five to one h 

times their former value. This state of affairs 
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éaused much discussion among the public men 
as to the cause and the remedies, Mr. Toombs, 
Georgia, in a published letter, presented the 
lowing views: 
“The first yi error was in attempting to ca 
& great and expensive war solely on credit—without 
taxation This is the first attempt of the kind ever 
de by a civilized people. The result of the experi- 
nent will hardly invite its repetition. During the 
irst year of its existence, the present Congress neither 
levied nor collected a single cent of taxes, and post- 
soned the collection of those levied for the second year 
og period fatally too late to support our currency. 
The second error naturally resulted from the first, 
d consummated the destruction of igte credit. 
error was the use of the public credit almost ex- 
clusively in the form of spe ba The natural result 
of this fplicy was plain, inevitable, overwhelming. It 
is a well-settled and sound principle in currency that a 
nation which has a sufficient quantity of circulating me- 
dium properly to answer the wants of its trade and com- 
merce, cannot add to the value of that currency by any 
further addition to its quantity. In the ordinary state 
of trade, any excess of the proper quantity exhibits 
itself in the form of the exportation of bullion—any 
deficiency, in importation. When, from any cause 
whatever, the operation of this law is prevented, any 
redundancy of currency must necessarily depreciate 
e whole mass, and this depreciation will exhibit 
i in the rise in price of all commodities which it 
circulates. It is also true that if this redundant cur- 
rency exists in the form of paper money not convert- 
ible into coin at the will of the holder, the measure of 
this depreciation is the difference between the standard 
or mint price of bullion and the market price when 
paid in this currency. 
_ Tested by these plain and sound principles, the solu- 
tion of the causes of our present financial troubles is 
easy. When this revolution commenced, our currency 
was in excess of the wants of society. The | pes is 
at nearly all of the banks within the Confederate 
tates had suspended cash payments, and their notes 
were depreciated; therefore, the first Treasury note 
which was put into circulation added its nominal val- 
ue to this excess; each succeeding issue enlarged it, 
1 increased the depreciation of the whole mass, 
this depreciation soon began to manifest itself in the 
e of commodities; yet the Government has unwise- 
Scopntinnoy daily ny a forced circulation to add to 
this excess, increase the depreciation, and enhance the 
price of a]l the commodities which it is eompelled to 
purchase, and is thus exhausting the national re- 
sources in the ratio of geometrical progression. 
_ This ruinous policy would have long since run its 
course but for the fact that law, intimidation, and, 
ve all, the ardent, sincere, honest but mistaken 
patriotism of the people have been invoked to uphold 
it. But the principle being radically wrong, no human 
power could uphold it long, and in spite of all these 
powerful proofs, our national currency is depreciated 
more than one’ thousand per cent. below gold and 
ere) <a hundred per cent. below suspended bank 
notes, and prices and payments are rapidly adjustin 
themselves to the Ietersbls facts. init 8 
Others denounced the Government for the 
existing state of affairs, but all agreed that the 
evil consisted in the excess of paper money. 
The problem to be solved was to sustain the 
operations of the Government, and at the same 
time reduce the volume of the currency. Mr. 
Toombs suggested the following measures: 
This depreciation of currency having been shown to 
have resulted chiefly from the excessive issue of 
reasury notes, we can only correct this evil by stop- 
ping instantly any further issue under any pretence 


whatever, and by reducing as rapidly as possible our 
present outstanding issues. It requires large, compre- 


on 
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hensive, and efficient measures for their continual de- 
duction, until they shall rise in value, and approximate 
as nearly as our circumstances will allow to the stand- 
ard value of gold and silver. 

Taxation and loans are the only means of attainin 
this »result—taxation, comprehensive, simple, rigid, 
and equal. The present tax law does not possess these 
qualities—it is partial, unequal, and complex; it fos- 
ters vulgar prejudices, and will gather an abundant 
harvest of frauds and perjuries. The tax in kind and 
principle is subject to many grave objections. This 
mode of taxation should never be resorted to when the 
currency is redundant, but with all its faults may be a 
necessary eyil whenever there is a great deficiency in 
the circulating medium. The execution of such a law 
is necessarily difficult, irritating, wasteful, and produc- 
tive of much fraud. 

But certainly, in our — condition, the war can- 
not be carried on and the currency sustained by taxa- 
tion alone; we must resort to loans. I am not in the 
least discouraged by the ill success of the Government 
lately in funding its iets notes, Treasury notes 
are in great excess; the holders are anxiously hunt- 
ing for a safe and profitable investment for them. The 
Government is perfectly able to supply that want; 
heretofore it has not done so. We must issue new 
bonds with principal and interest payable in gold and 
silver, or their equivalent, and adopt measures to make 
such payment certain. This can be done by mort- 
paging a specific portion of the revenue to the new 

ondholders, adequate to the payment of both princi- 
pal and interest as each may respectively fall due, 
coupled with clear provisions that their taxes shall be 
irrepealable until the arg are paid, and that 
these taxes shall only be paid in gold or the coupons 
of the bonds for which they are pledged. 

By making the provision for our bonds ample at 
the beginning, so that no future legislation shall be 
necessary to preserve the public faith, we give the 
public creditor the best possible security for his money 
which we are able to offer. The overthrow of Govern- 
ment will be his only danger; that cannot be provid- 
ed against. 

Mr. Oldham, of Texas, later in the year, pro- 
posed a plan in Congress, the main feature of 
which was the levy of such a tax as would ex- 
tinguish a large portion of the debt. The fea- 
ture of it was a tax on all outstanding Treasury 
notes and other securities of the Government. 
This is similar to the plan suggested in his 
message to Congress by Mr. Davis. (See Pus- 
t10 DocuMENTs.) 

Another scheme proposed was the following: 


First, a continued money tax should be levied to pay 
the interest of our debt; and second, the levy of a tax 
or forced loan of twenty-five per cent., or as much 
more as may be needed, upon the property of the coun- 
try, the taxpayers to receive either seven or ¢ight per . 
cent. bonds for such forced loan, I would suggest that 
the bonds bear not a less rate of interest than seven per 
cent., this being less than the average rate of interest 
in the different States. This tax should be distributed 
equally upon the wealth of every individual in the Con- 
federacy, to be collected in sums sufficient first to 
absorb the present currency, and next to provide for 
the future wants of Government up to fifteen hundred 


bs on 

elieve there are few men of property who could 
not raise the money to pay this tax, having bonds to 
hypothecate. But it would not be necessary to require 
cash from individuals, A tax note would be taken. 
This tax note, having a prior lien over all other debts, 
and in addition having the bonds collaterals attached, 
would command money anywhere, and be at a pre- . 
mium, until our currency became equal to gold and 
silver. They would be negotiable here and in every 
other country. Such an assumption of our national 
debt by the wealth of our country would silence the 
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now undercurrent hints at final repudiation, and raise 
our bonds to the highest standard in all European 
markets. 


If this tax or forced loan be levied equally on all 
the wealth of our country, its necessity, justice, and 
propriety will commend it to everybody, for all would 
see that it is better to give up even half of our estates 
than to become a conquered people and lose all. 


The following is another view that was pre- 
sented : 

When the first excitement. of war stirred. the patriot- 
ism of the people, it was believed that every man able 
to bear arms would volunteer, and it was equally be- 
lieved that every dollar of property would be wailing 
held subject to the call of the Government... But dis- 
appointment has attended both expectations; and as 
the conscription act was necessary for the army, soa 
property conscription act has become equally neces- 

for the Treasury. Funding and volunteering both 
«played out” about the same time, and as the Goy- 
ernment found it necessary to abandon rennipenns 
and to resort to compulsory conscription, to make I 
men bear their proper part of the burdens of the army, 
so now it has become nece: for the money arm of 
the Government to abandon voluntary funding, and 
to resort to compulsory loans upon the property of the 


eople. 
: Two expedients only remain to the Government— 
the sced, loan and the public sale of Confederate 
bonds for what they will bring, both to be accompa- 
nied with a cessation of the issue of Confederate Treas- 
ury notes, ’ 


The most serious consequence which result- 
ed from the depreciation of the currency, was 
the refusal of the agriculturists to sell their 
produce for the Government notes, or to sell 
only at the highest price. This determination, 
if adhered to, would result in the destruction of 
the army from a lack of supplies, and the starva- 
tion of the people who were engaged in other 
industrial pursuits in towns and cities, In an- 
ticipation of this danger, an act was passed by 
Oongress in the beginning of the year, which 
authorized the Government to seize or impress 
all the produce necessary for the, army. It 
provided that a board of commissioners should 
be appointed in each State, who should deter- 
mine, every sixty days, the prices which the 
Government should pay for each article of pro- 
duce impressed within the State. A central 
board of commissioners was also appointed for 
all the States. The act authorized the agents 
of the Government to seize all the produce of 
the farmer, except so much as was necessary 
to maintain himself and family. For this pro- 
duce the agent paid at the rate fixed by the 
State commissioners. The operation of the act 
created an unparalleled excitement among the 
people. A farmer in Louisa county, Virginia, 
thus wrote, on October 23d, to the papers at 
Richmond : 


a 
You _ of the tardiness with which the farmers 
are sending forward their crop of wheat. I do not 
know how it may be in other counties, but so far as 
Louisa is concerned, there is none to send, as the Gov- 
ernment has taken the entire crop. As far as I have 
heard from, it has all been sent to Richmond on Gov- 
ernment account, at the fixed price of five dollars per 
bushel, barely leaving sufficient for seed and family 
use. All the hay and oats have long since been hauled 
off to our army in Orange and Culpepper. 


originally issued in relation to impressment by 
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Another farmer, on James river, at the same ry 
time, wrote as follows: La ‘a © 


I see that you and other papers state that there 1 
wheat in the city mills, and none arriving; and you 
blame the farmers. You write in ignorance of the facts. 
The farmers are not blamable. The Government agent 
have impressed all the wheat, and flour and beef in t 
region, which was destined for Richmond, I suppose 
same is the case all over the State. This will e 
to you why no wheat arrives—the farmers ha’ 
to send—it has been seized by Government 
Look to them. JAMES RI 


Soon after the act authorizing impressment 
took effect, instructions were issued from the 
War Department regulating this proceeding, 
The details upon which difficulty arose became 
the subject of further instructions. The follow- 
ing explains some of these details, and shoy 
the severity with which the law might be 


forced: rath 
General Orders, No. 19. be 
ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR-GENERAL'S pad a 
Rioumonp, Va., March 19th, 1868. § 
In consequence of numerous applications made t 
various persons to the War Department, it is obvious 
that some misconception in regard to the instructio 
of the Secretary of War, in relation to the impressment 
of supplies, must exist on the part of the le, or 
that the agents of the Government have violated their 
instructions. Now, therefore, for the purpose of 
moving such misconception, and to prevent any vio 
tion of these instructions, it is hereby ordered: juke 
I. That no officer of the Government shall, under an 
circumstances whatever, impress the en whi 
arty has for his own consumption, or that of his fam- 
ily, Beh or slaves. Wes: 
II. That no officer shall at any time, unless speci 
ordered so to do by a general commanding, in a case of 
exi ney, impress supplies which are on their way to 
market for sale on arrival. yk 
IIf. These orders were included in the instructions 


Secretary of War ; and the officers exercising such au- 
thority are again notified that “any one toned Ben vA. 
or beyond” the authority given in those ins 
will be held strictly responsible. os 
In conformity with the foregoing, to aoa any in-— 
considerate action on the part of officers or Ms 
charged with the duty of impressment, they are en- 
joined, until further orders (which will not be ‘ 
unless under imperative exigencies for the supp re. | 
the army), not to impress any necessaries of subsist 
ence to man, owned by producers, in ¢transi¢tu to mar 
ket, or after arriving at market, unless retained an un-— 
reasonable time from sale to consumers. Db 5 
By order, S. COOPER, 
(Signed) - Adj’t and ine 


Ata meeting of the board of commissioners | 
for impressment in the Confederate States, held 
at Augusta, Georgia, near the close of the yes 
the following regulations, among others, were _ 
adopted : ne © 

That the practice of the Confederate nf ane is 


agents in making contracts for the purchase of manu- 
factures and other articles for the army, at hi > 
prices than those adopted by the several boards of 
commissioners in the different States, is highly 
hensible, injurious to the Government, an should be 
stopped at once by the Secre of War. = 
; Declocd That. the habit which prevails in many sec- 
tions of the Confederacy, with the quartermasters 
commissaries and their nts, in impressing article 
for private consumption in families, is Conta, to a 
acts of Congress regulating impressments, an 
be prohibited by the War Department, 1 
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, That in impressing articles of food and 
forage for the army, the agents of the Government 
should exercise a discretion, and impress in those sec- 
tions of the different States where food and forage are 
most abundant. 

_ Resolved, That in those parts of the country where 
the provision crop is short, and will not more than 
Seely the wants of the country, the tithes due the 
Government should be commuted for in money, and 
left for the supply of soldiers’ families and other desti- 
tute persons at Government prices. 

_ Resolved, That upon the true construction of the act 
of Congress regulating the matter, the price of no ar- 
ticle manufactured for the.use of the Government un- 
der the said act can be more than seventy-five per cent. 
on the cost of production, excluding the cost of the raw 
. material, which should only be reimbursed without a 

profit thereon. 

The effect of these measures was to create a 
difficulty in procuring food for both army and 
people. Both suffered. Innumerable methods 
were resorted to for the purpose of saving 

roperty from impressment. Hundreds of pro- 

ucers were driven to sell clandestinely or 
openly their stores to non-producers out of the 
army, who were willing and anxious to pay 
fifty or a hundred per cent. more than the Goy- 
ernment paid, The effect upon the spirit of the 
people was shown in the declarations of the 
press, the speeches of public men, and those 
made in the House of Congress. 

“These arbitrary impressments of Govern- 
ment,” said the press, ‘‘touch the people’s 
pride and sense of justice; and they effect a 
great and natural change in their sentiments 
toward the cause, Men who, in a romantic and 
pious enthusiasm for their country, have cheer- 
fully given up their sons to the battle, and have 
assisted with a sort of mournful pride in the 
burial of their offspring slain on the field, have 
had their feelings and temper toward the Goy- 
ernment suddenly changed by the rude and 
rapacious action of the Government press- 
gangs. They make this natural reflection, 
whether a good cause, administered in wrong 
and rapacity, can succeed; and these impress- 
ments have done more to shake the confidence 
of the country in the capacity of its public men 
in civil office for administering affairs than any 
other cause and all causes combined.” 

While numerous commissioners, post quarter- 
masters, and other Government agents practised 
gross abuses, oppressed the people, and caused 
starvation to threaten whole villages and towns, 
and thus brought odium upon the Government, 
the Government itself was guilty of many abuses. 
The impressment law was enforced at the same 
time that the tithe or produce tax was in pro- 
cess of collection. The tithes were often wait- 
ing for the tithe gatherer, and even rotting for 
lack of his approach. Great delay often oc- 
curred in collecting or transporting Government 
supplies after they had been purchased, and 
waste and destruction were the consequence. 

The following remarks by ex-Senator Toombs, 
of Georgia, in the Hall of the Assembly of that 
State, on November 18th, present a very com- 
plete view of the operation of the impressment: 

“T have heard it frequently stated, and it has 
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been maintained in some of the newspapers in 
Richmond, that we should not sacrifice liberty 
to independence; but I tell you, my countrymen, 
the two areinseparable. If we lose our liberty 
we shall also lose our independence ; and when 
our Congress determined to support our armies 
by impressment, gathering supplies wherever 
they found them most convenient, and forcing 
them from those from whom their agents might 
choose to take them, in violation of the funda- 
mental principles of our Constitution, which 
requires all burdens to be uniform and just, and 
paying for them such prices as they choose, 
they made a fatal blunder, which cannot be per- 
sisted in without endangering our cause, and 
probably working ruin to our Government. The 
moment they departed from the plain rule laid 
down in the Constitution—that impressment of 
private property should only be made in cases 
where absolute necessity required them—they 
laid the foundation for discontent among the 
people, they discouraged labor, and incorporat- 
ed a principle which is not only in violation of 
the Constitution, but fatal to the rights of prop- 
erty. The Constitution cannot be dispensed 
with in time of war any more than in time of 
peace. If it is overthrown we are already con- 
quered. Liberty is lost when a man holds his 
life, liberty, and property, not under the law, 
but at the mere pleasure of another. Stand, 
therefore, by the Constitution of your country, 
which you have sworn to support, and which 
all the public officers have sworn to support, 
from the President down to the lowest officer 
inthe country. There is duty, safety, and honor 
in that course. I hope to stand by it, in peace 
or in war, through evil as well as through good 
report. 

“Then when you come to levy burdens, it 
matters not how heavy they be, if they are ne- 
cessary, so they be just. If five per cent. of the 
wealth of the country will answer, take only 
that; but if ten, or twenty, or fifty per cent. are 
necessary, if the last dollar of the country, and 
the last drop of blood are necessar¥, take that ; 
for I would rather see this whole country the 
cemetery of freemen than the inhabitation of 
slaves. Therefore it is not a question how much 
shall be levied for the support of our Govern- 
ment, but only that your levies be just and uni- 
form. The citizens of this country demand that 


they shall be permitted to bear their just pro- 


portion of the burdens that may be necessary 
in the achievement of our independence. They 
demand that if provisions are necessary for the 
support of our armies in the field; if horses are 
necessary ; if clothing, if property of any kind is 
needed—they demand that the burden of sup- 
plying it shall not fall on a few individuals, but 
on society at large, and in just and uniform 
proportion on all. It is the right, the privilege, 
as well as the duty of all, to bear a just and 
equal portion of the demands of the Govern- 
ment. — 

“‘ When, therefore, the Government seeks to 
levy its supplies through commissaries, or other 
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agents, by impressment, instead of entering the 
market as others do, and purchasing them, it 
deprives the ple of the right which they 
claim of bearing their just proportion of the 
burdens as well as of the benefits of the Gov- 
ernment. The wisdom of twenty centuries is 
against this policy, and I here affirm that it 
will not support the army and will ruin the 
republic. Already it has deprived many of their 
honest earnings, and left their families in pen- 
ury, want, and dependence, and I call on you 


~ to right them. 


“Such a system has never been pursued with 
profit to the country, from the time of Alex~ 
ander the Great down to the present time. Gen. 
Scott did not practise it, even when in the 
enemy’s country. From the whole of his march 
from Vera Oruz tothe city of Mexico, he ob- 
tained his supplies by purchases, and obtain- 
ed them plentifully, while our armies, which 
depend for their support on impressments, 
have often been upon .half rations all over 
= country, even where provisions are abun- 

t. 
“There are said to be nine millions of people 
in our Confederacy. There are eleven hundred 
thousand in population, black and white, in our 
State, and provisions are ample for the support 
ofall, if they were only distributed; and yet the 
course which has been pursued in obtaining sup- 
plies for the army has reduced it almost to the 
point of starvation, even in the midst of plenty; 
and, in the name of the Constitution and of jus- 
tice,I have come to protest against it. It is your 
business, as legislators, to provide for the wants 
of those who may have suffered from this system 
in your midst, and I hope you will do it. If it 


requires taxation, impose it; if a loan, make it; 


whatever is necessary, do it, that the families 


of those who are in need of provisions and. 


clothing, whether because what they have had 
has been taken from them by the Government, 
or whether the absence of their natural pro- 
tectors in the military service of the country 
has deprived them of support, do all that is ne- 
cessary to make them comfortable. You have 
the a and you should exercise it. 

‘Why cannot the Government go into the 
market as others do, and purchase their sup- 
plies? It is said that the people will not sell 
for the currency at reasonable rates. Well, 
if they will not sell for one price, pay an- 
other. You have the power of raising what is 
necessary for the country. If one dollar is not 
sufficient, raise ten—pay just compensation, 
market price for all commodities, not monopo- 
a and tax those who are able to pay. Why 
should all the burdens fall on one class, as it 
has heretofore fallen almost exclusively on the 
agriculturists? Why should the capitalist, the 
merchant, manufacturer, the speculator, the ex- 
tortioner be passed over? They have remain- 
ed at home during the war, and made money. 
Why should not their money be taken to carry 
on the war as well as the productions of the 
agriculturists? The latter are not a favored 
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class; there are no exempts among them; they 
have been the greatest sufferers in this war, 
both in blood and treasure. , oe 
“But shall I proceed? If a man advocates 
such principles as these, it is to be said he is 
against the Administration. ie 
“‘T say to you all in candor, that the course ou 
Government has pursued in obtaining its sup- 
plies has sowed the seeds of discontent broad- 
cast over the land, and ah pice hostility 
to the Government itself. ok at the practi- — 
cal workings of it in our own State. Inthe 
northern section of it the hand of Providence ~ 


blighted the prospects of the agriculturists. 
Famine, war, and worse than impressment, has. 
laid its hand upon them, and you are asked to. 
make provision for the support of many who 
will be unable, from these causes, to support 
themselves, and I hope you will do it. In ad- 
dition to this, the impressing agent has go 

around, and, in many cases, robbed the families 
of their meagre yer ort for the year. As a 
consequence, the soldiers in the field have be- 
o- discontented, and desertions have taken 

ace. 

“Tt is useless to attempt to conceal these 
facts. You know them to be true, and our 
enemy knows them to be true. The part of wis- 
dom is to rectify the evils, not to conceal them. 
It is your duty, as the guardians of the peo- 
ple of Georgia, to speak out, and see to it that 
the republic shall suffer no detriment at the 
hands of those whose duty it is to guard and 
defend, her interests. You are bound to see to 


it that the rights and liberty of the people are _ 


maintained.” 
The embarrassment which arose from this 
state of affairs was greatly increased by the de- — 
cay of the railroads. The means of transpor- 
tation possessed in the Confederate States have © 
become more and more limited during each 
year of the war. In Virginia the railroads were © 
on the point of giving out at the beginning of 
1863. Their rate of speed was reduced to ten 
miles an hour asa maximum, and their tonnage 
diminished from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
This change in the rate of speed and quantity of 
freight was made through necessity. The wood 
work of the roads had rotted, and the machin- 
ery was worn out, and owing to the stringent 


enforcement of the conscription law among the 
men employed by the railroad eae ary: they 


had not been able, with all their efforts, to re- 
new the one or repair the other. This 
extended to the roads in all the States. 
scarcity of iron for rails was another serious 
injury, which could not be repaired. In this 
respect, the pressure of the blockade was more 
severely felt thanin any other. So completely 
were these roads a part of the military system, 
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that serious apprehensions existed that the 
armies might be obliged to fall back from some 
of their positions in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of getting to them food for men and 
horses. ‘he country, in the vicinity of the 
armies, had been stripped of its provisions and 
forage, and they depended for their existence 
and the maintenance of their positions upon the 
railroads. The better the roads were, the more 
‘certain were the supplies of the troops and 
their ability to resist all the efforts of the Fed- 
eral army to occupy the country. 
In two instances the Government made 
roads, to complete the internal system, where 
ps existed. From Selma, in Alabama, to 
eriden, in Mississippi, a link was_ built 
‘which completed this great highway, from 
west to east, and superseded the necessity of a 
long detour by Mobile, and rendered useless 
any attempt by the forces at Pensacola to cut 
off communication by destroying the railroad 
which connects Montgomery with Mobile. 
The other instance was the line, of fifty miles 
in length, bétween Danville, in Virginia, and 
Greensborough, in North Carolina. By this 
work the Government was relieved from a de- 
pendence upon the line of railroad which runs 
from Richmond through Petersburg and Wel- 
don, and which has for years been the great 
highway between the North and the South. 
ut while the armies were exposed to want, 
from the probable inability of the roads to 
transport sufficient provisions, the situation of 
the inhabitants in some parts of the Confeder- 
acy was equally critical, from the same cause, 
The northern part of Virginia, the fruitful val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, and the eastern section 
of North Carolina produced in ordinary times 
most of the grain which supplied bread to the 
South, and which was exported to South Amer- 
ica. Each of these districts was now in pos- 
session of the Federal forces. In Middle Ten- 
nessee agriculture was suspended, and the 
aged men, women, and children who adhered 
to the Confederacy, were forced to retire still 
farther south and increase the number of 
mouths to be fed there. Another source of 
supply, the North Carolina Fisheries, which an- 
nually yielded millions of herring besides shad 
to be salted, was also cut off. The wheat crop 
of 1862 was an unusually poor one; and al- 
though a sufficiency of grain for the year’s sup- 
ply of food was grown, the limited means of 
transportation possessed by the Confederacy 
were taxed to the utmost to bring this grain 
from the remote corners of States to the spots 
where it was demanded for consumption—to 
bring the food and the mouths together. Such 
was the aspect, relative to provisions, in the 
beginning of the year. It was evident that a 
great change must be made in the production 
to enable the country to surmount these evils. 
The Government, foreseeing the danger, made 
vigorous appeals to the people. A series of 
resolutions were passed by Congress on the 
subject, one of which requested Mr. Davis 
yor, un.—1l4 A 
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to issue an address to the people. In compli- 
ance with this request he soon after issued an 
address, dated Richmond, April 10th. After 
presenting a most flattering view of the gen- 
eral military result in staying the Federal 
progress, he turns to the subject of provisions, 
and thus proceeds: - 


With such a contest before us there is but one dan- 
ger which the Government of your choice regards with 
apprehension ; and to avert this danger it appeals to 
tfie never-failing patriotism and spirit which you have 
exhibited since the beginning of the war. 

The very unfavorable season, the protracted drouths 
of last year, reduced the harvests on which we depend 
far below an average yield, and the deficiency was, 
unfortunately, still more marked in the northern part 
of our Confederacy, where Se, were especially 
needed for the army. If, through a confidence in an 
early peace, which may prove delusive, our fields 
should now be devoted to the production of cotton and 
tobacco, instead of grain and live stock and other ar- 
ticles necessary for the subsistence of the peop and 
army, the consequences may prove serious, if not disas- 
trous, especially should this present season prove as 
unfavorable as the last. Your country, therefore, a 
 seace to you to lay aside all thought of gain, and to 

evote A tis to securing your liberties, without 
which these gains would be valueless. 

It is true that the wheat harvest in the more south- 
ern States which will be gathered next month prom- 
ises an abundant yield; but even if this promise be 
fulfilled, the difficulties of transportation, enhanced as 
it has been by an unusually rainy winter, will cause 
embarrassments in military operations and sufferings 
among the people, should the crops in the middle and 
northern portions of the Confederacy prove deficient. 
But no uneasiness may be felt in regard to a mere 
supply of breadfor men. It is for the large amount of 
corn and forage required in the raising of live stock, 
and the supplies of the animals used for military opera- 
tions, too bulky for distant transportation ; andin them 
the deficiency of the last harvest was mostlyfelt. Let 
your fields be devoted exclusively to the production of 
corn, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, and other food for 
man and beast; let corn he sowed broadcast for fodder 
in immediate proximity to railroads, rivers, and ca- 
nals, and let all your efforts be directed to the prompt 
supply of these articles in the districts where our ar- 
mies are operating. You will thus add (drat to 
their efficiency, and furnish the means without which 
it is impracticable to make those prompt and active 
movements which have hitherto stricken terror into our 
enemies and secured our most brilliant triumphs. 

Having thus placed before you, my countrymen, the 
reasons for the call made on you for aid in nupplyte 
the wants of the coming year, I add a few words of 
appeal in behalf of the brave soldiers now confronting 
your enemies, and to whom your Government is un- 
able to furnish all the comforts they so richly merit. 
The supply of meal for the army is deficient. This de- 
ficiency is only temporary, for measures have been 
adopted which will, it is believed, soon enable us to 
restore the full rations ; but the ration is now reduced 
at times to one half the usual quantity in some of our 
armies. It is known that the supply of meat through- 
out the country is sufficient for the support of all; but 
the distances are so great, the condition of the roads 
has been so bad during the five months of winter 
weather through which we have just passed, and the 
attempt of grovelling speculators to forestall the mar- 
ket and make money out of the life blood of our defend- 
ers, have so much influenced the withdrawal from 
sale of the surplus in the hands of the producers, that 
By Government has been unable to gather full sup- 

ies. 

The Secretary of War has prepared a plan, which is 
appended to this address, by the aid of which, or some 
similar means to be adopted by yourselves, you can as- 
sist the officers of the Government in the purchase of 
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the corn, the bacon, the pork, and the beef known to 
exist in eh  apsiacy n different parts of the coun- 
try. Even e coe She be less than believed, is it 
not a bitter and humiliating reflection that those who 
remain at home, secure from hardship and protected 
from ery be should bein the enjoyment of abundance, 
and that their slaves also should have a full supply of 
food, while their sons, brothers, husbands, and fathers 
are stinted in the rations on which their health and 
efficiency depend ? f ‘ 
Entertaining no fear that you will either miscon- 
strue the motives of this address, or fail to respond to 
the call of patriotism, I have placed the facts fully and 
frankly before you. Let us all unite in the perform- 
ance of our duty, each in his sphere; and with con- 
certed, persistent, and well-directed effort, there seems 
little reason to doubt that, under the blessings of Him 
to whom we look for guidance and who has been to us 
our shield and strength, we shall maintain the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the Confederate States, 
and transmit to our posterity the heritage bequeathed 
to us by our fathers. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


This was followed by appeals from the gov- 
ernors of several States to their citizens, and 
. by resolutions of legislative bodies. A very 
extensive effort was also made to secure the 
planting of more wheat and corn. 

An extra session of the Legislature of Geor- 

ia was called by Governor Brown, to meet on 

arch 25th, ‘to secure the use of all produc- 
tive labor in the cultivation of grain and arti- 
cles necessary to sustain life.” Governor Vance, 
of North Carolina, in March issued an address 
to the people, urging them to plant corn and 
raise articles of prime necessity, saying: ‘‘ By 
universal consent there is allowed to be but 
one danger to our speedy and triumphant 
success, and that is the failure of provisions: 
Everything depends now upon the industry 
and patriotism of the farmer.” Governor 
Shorter, of Alabama, issued an appeal to the 
people, saying: ‘‘ The failure to raise the largest 
possible quantity of supplies in the present 
year may bring disaster to our cause.” (See 
ALABAMA.) a 

On the 3d of April, the Legislature of South 
Carolina assembled. The Governor in his mes- 
sage stated that they were called together for 
the express purpose of considering the proper 
measures to be taken to provide food for the 
sustenance of the army and the people. 

The prospective result of these efforts was 
thus described in a letter from the Commissary- 
General to the Secretary of War, as follows: 


Aruens, April 25th, 1863, - 

Hon. James A. Seddon, Secretary of War: 
Sir: As the excessive want of su — in this de- 
artment will require me to proc ack to Atlanta, 
rgia, before returning to the capital, I deem it ex- 
pedient, in view of the present importance of time, to 
acquaint you by letter of the impressions I received 
from my conference with the Governors, etc. .Gover- 
nors Brown, Shorter, and Vance only were present; 
but Governor Pettus, I have learned, arrived at Mil- 

pr oe after my departure. 

l agree that the planters of their States evince 
no ore to seed for-more than the usual quan- 
tity of grain and other articles necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the people and thearmy, Neither the reso- 
lutions of fa te Se the President to appeal 
to the people, nor the — itself, have produced any 
visible effect. Such of the planters as doubt the ex- 
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pehievey of raising more cotton and tobacco seem 
ent upon clearing up new lands instead of tilling 
those now fit for cultivation. In riding by mail from 
Yeeoger” to this point, I passed, as you are aware, 
through one of the best corn districts in Georgia, and 

not one acre in fifty, as I aim assured by my own ob- 
servations and the reports of travellers on the s,. 
is being prepared for paising that indispensable article, 

or other panies requisite for the subsistence of man 
and beast. bo 

It is lamentable that the people are so deaf to the 
many appeals of their representatives and so blind to 
their own interests. It is obvious that something 
be done immediately, or both the people and the army 
must starve next winter. This is an alarming reflec- 
tion, but it is fully warranted by the situation. Now 
is the time to avert the insente danger. ‘A few 
ore more and it will be too late. : on 

everal plans were suggested by the Governors 
promoting our object—among them that of ‘convoking’ 
the farmers, at numerous points throughout the States, 
and addressing them through prominent speakers on 
the absolute importance of meeting the wants of the — 
nation. Although this plan was favorably regard- 
ed, it was geentied too late in the season to attain the © 
desired results by its execution; and the Governors — 
finally decided to send an address—not to be publish- 
ed by the press, exposing nF wants to the enemy—to 
all leading planters in their respective States, urgi 
upon them the imperative necessity of producing a 
the grain, live stock, etc., possible. But since the ap- 
peal of the President is disregarded by this class of 
citizens, what Sm aby can we expect them to make to 
similar appeals of the Governors? In my judgment, 
none. 

It is only by more rigorons, and indeed arbitrary, — 
measures that we can prevent distress in our towns, 
and subsist the armies in the field through next win- 
ter and spring. The sppeal : pat forth by the Presi- 
dent, and the one Be or by the Governors, will be 
entirely useless, This is the opinion also of General 
Brage, with whom I yesterday conferred for two hours 
at Dalton. 


- The general suggests three plans for preventing the 
threatened famine. The first is, that the President, by 
proclamation, prohibit the raising of any more cotton 
and tobacco, or clearing of new lands, until further 
notice. The second is, that by proclamation he order 
all planters to seed a certain number of acres of grain 
or other articles of paceman consumptionin proportion 
to the quantity of cleared land and negroes belonging 
tothem. The third is, for the Government to take pos- 
session of the plantations, or such portion of them as 
the owners do not intend to seed with grain, etc., and 
to employ the negroes belonging thereto in raising 
such agricultural products as may be deemed neces- 
sary. Officers and soldiers who have been rendered by 
wounds and disease unfit for further service in the 
field could be employed as superintendants and over- 
seers. mt 

The last mentioned plan appears to me to be feas- 
ible and entirely the best that can now be adop' 

As reasonable compensation would, of course, be al- 
lowed for the use of the land and negroes, etc., I think 
the plan would in general meet with favor. At all 
events, the measure would not be more arbitrary than 
others the Government has been forced to resort to, 
andin view of the emergency, and as a military neces- 
sity, it would be perfectly justifiable. 

he wheat harvest, it is easy to see and learn from 

a trip through the country, will not be half as bounti- 
ful as we have anticipated; and the belief into which 
the Government has been led, that there are large 
quantities of bacon in many parts of the country, 
erroneous. Theinventory ordered by Governor Brown 
of the bacon and live stock in Georgia (of which you 
have by this time probetiy received a copy) shows the 
well-nigh exhausted condition of that State, and yet, 
beyond peradventure, it is less nearly exhausted 
other State in the Confederacy. Sa 

t will, therefore, be no easy matter to keep ourar- 
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mies in the field without causing suffering among the 
ple till the harvests are gathered next autumn. 
rom that time we shall be pele dependent on 
those harvests, and that they may be rendered ad- 
uate to our wants I unhesitatingly recommend the 
aptien of the third plan suggested by Gen. Bragg. 
Let the emergency be urged upon the President, 
while there is yet time to save ourselves. 
Your obedient servant, L. B. NORTHROP, 
Commissary-General, C. 8. E. 


Three causes operated during the year to dis- 
tress the people for provisions: the desola- 
tion by war of some of the most productive 

rtions of the country, and the reduction of 
the number of farmérs by conscription; the 
difficulty of transportation thereby equalizing 
the production; and the absence of any proper 
medium of exchange to induce the farmers and 
planters to exchange their produce. The first 
and severest sufferers under these circumstan- 
ces were those inhabitants of cities and towns 
who were dependent on wages, and those who 
composed the families of soldiers in the army. 
Early in the spring, the dissatisfaction which 
existed broke out in open tumults. At Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, a body of soldiers’ wives, 
on March 19th, assembled to make an attack 

‘upon a storehouse where flour was deposited. 
On the 25th, a similar occurrence took place at 
Raleigh, in the same State. On the 2d of April, 
a riot broke out in Richmond, the object of 
which was to obtain food. Another occurred in 
Mobile, Alabama, about the 15th of April. (See 
AraBama.) In other places similar disturbances 
took place. In all the cases women were the 
actors. (See Riots.) 


These public disturbances soon ceased with | 


the advance of the season. By the military 
operations which followed, the supply of cattle 
from Texas was cut off, and also the produce 
from Middle and Eastern Tennessee. The 
crops during the summer were represented 
to be good, but as the latter part of the year 
approached, the apprehensions of a scarcity 
were manifest. It was said, ‘‘the coming 
winter will be one of unusual trials.” In Oc- 
tober the following facts occurred at Rich- 


mond. One firm sent one hundred barrels of. 


flour to be sold at $27, while the price in the 
stores was from $65 to $75, and promised to 
the city all the flour on hand and all the tolls 
they might receive at Government prices. An- 
other firm offered to sell all the flour sent for 
consumers without any charge for commis- 
sions. Another offered to grind all the wheat 

urchased by the city, at the cost of labor. 

he city of Richmond established a Board of 
Supply to purchase articles of necessity to be 
sold to the poor at cost. Petersburg did the 
same, and the Secretary of War instructed the 
officers of the Government to facilitate the la- 
bors of these committees. All the churches 
and civic societies undertook to support their 
own poor. One firm, after strenuous efforts for 
several days, were unable to purchase a lot of 
flour for the accommodation of their customers, 
and concluded that the farmers were prevented 
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from sending in their wheat because they were 
required to-sell it at five dollars per bushel. 
That there was an abundance in the country, 
and to spare, no one doubted. On the 29th of 
October, beef was quoted in Richmond at a 
dollar to a dollar and a half per pound. The 
butchers said. they were unable to get cattle, 
and might be compelled to close their stalls. 
By an arrangement between the butchers and 
the Government, it ought to have sold at sixty- 
five to seventy cents per pound. The newspa- 
per press of Richmond said: “ By a very decid- 
ed vote the consumers of Richmond have agreed 
to pay the market price for everything. But if 
nothing is brought to market, and the people 
are made to suffer for food and fuel, when both 
are abundant, then it is very certain that force 
will secure what funds cannot. Consumers 
have done their duty; producers must do 
theirs.” The agents of the city of Richmond 
sent to Louisa and the adjoining counties re- 
ported that ‘‘the farmers had nothing to sell.” 
It was said that graziers would not bring their 
cattle to the city to be seized, if they did not 
sell to the butchers at Government prices. As 
an illustration of the operation of the ‘“ maxi- 
mum”? (price fixed), considerable slaughtered 
beef was received by some of the butchers. 
Slaughtered beef was exempt from impress- 
ment. It was said, on November 2d: 

The speculators are now masters of the situation in 


regard to the prices of flour—a barrel of which, of any 
kind, at any price, is next to impossible to obtain. 


-The hoarders should be made to come to terms—that 


is, to put their stores in the market. 

Beef is in great abundance in the Piedmont country, 
we learn, ahd also in the upper valley, and sells at from 
thirty-five to fifty-six cents on the hoof. . If the im- 
pressing officers will hold off their hands, we need 

ave no fears for the coming winter. 

At an early hour on Saturday morning the meat sup- 

lied at the city market gave out, and numerous fami- 
ies in consequence had to dine off Grahamite dinners. 
So long as beef is impressed for the benefit of twelve 
thousand Yankee prisoners, this condition of the city 
markets may be expected 'to continue. 


The condition of the supplies in Charleston’ 
is thus described : 

Since the necessaries of life have reached the very 
exorbitant rates which they now command, our city 
fathers have been most zealously laboring for the ben- 
efit of the citizens at large, and with what success the 
thousands who are now daily supplied with flour, rice, 
&ce., at less than half the current market prices, can 
gratefully testify. The action of the council in this 
matter, as well as for the supply of fuel, has tended 
very materially to check the inflation of prices, which, 
but for this course, would be much higher. Yesterday 
afternoon one hundred and fifty cords of wood were 
distributed in quarter cord lots to six hundred fami- 
lies, at the rate of twelve dollars per cord. — 


It was reported that in Southeastern Ala- 
bama, and Southwestern Georgia, fifty per cent. 
more of hogs had’been raised than at any pre- 
vious season of the year. The crops of wheat 
gathered in those sections were unusually large. 
In North Carolina the agents of the city of 
Petersburg were quite successful in procuring 
supplies. It was asserted that either North or 
South Carolina, Georgia, or Alabama, could 
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furnish a sufficient supply for the 
Richmond. 

The report of the Richmond market on the 
6th of November, was as follows: 


There is no wheat in market, but we have been in- 
formed that sales of small quantities have been made 
during the week at $10. With an open market, ‘a 
higher figure would no doubt be reached until a fair 
supply could be thrown in. The injudicious and in- 
discriminate system of impressment by the Govern- 
ment, through impressing agents who have no practi- 
cal knowledge of the wants of the army or the neces- 
sities of the people, has made the supply of bread for 
those outside the army a question for serious consid- 
eration, and if not speedily remedied will make starva- 
tion a more than probable event. 

Within two weeks flour has jumped from $40 to $75 

r barrel, and we have even heard of sales at $100. 

me are ready to attribute this unprecedented ad- 
vance solely to speculation, but this is a mistake. The 
flour is not in the market, and people are beginning to 
‘learn that an actual scarcity of the staff of life stares 
them in the face. We donot mean an actual scarcity 
in the country, but a scarcity in the market, caused by 
the starvation plan of impressment by the Govern- 
ment. . 

Beardless and senseless boys, who do not know how 
many bushels of wheat it requires to make a barrel of 
flour, are sent through the country with authority to 
impress supplies for the army, and, without knowing 
what is needed, they serve written notices upon the 
farmers that their whole crops are impressed, and that 
they must not send one bushel of grain to the market, 
The farmer believes that the necessities of the Govern- 
ment require all that he has, feels that he is deprived 
of his interest in his grain, and it is left to sprout and 

il in stacks, or mould and mildew in granaries. 

is is one reason, and the chief one, too, why we have 

not flour in the Richmond market. The same. system 

is pursued, and the same starvation plan adhered to, 

Corn was P hares ea f selling at $14 50 per bushel, and 
at. 


scarce at 

Cou Produce and Vegetables.—Bacon, hog-round, 
$2 50 to $3; lard, $2 10; butter, $3 75 to $4; ceBs, 
$2; Irish potatoes, $10 to $12 per bushel; sweet do., 
$12 os $15; tallow candles, $3 50 to $3 75; salt, 45c. 
per lb. 

Groceries.—Coffee, $9 50 to $10; sugar: common 
brown, $2 75 to $3; crushed do., $5; sorghum mo- 
lasses, from $12 to $15 per gallon; rice, 83c. perlb. by 
nS iquors.—Whiskey, $40 108 nl rd 

iquors,—W hiskey, 0 $50 per gallon, accordin 
to quality; apple brandy, $34 to oe . 

In the city markets there has been a slight advance 
in nearly all the articles offered for sale. Fresh meats 
are worth from $1 25 to $1 50 for beef and mutton, and 
$2 for pork; chickens, $6 to $8 per pair; turkeys, $12 
to $15 apiece ; ducks, $7 to $8 per pair; raccoon, $10 
apiece; opossum, from $2 50 to $5, according to size; 
rabbits, $1 50 to $2; preness $1; fish: small ale- 
wives, $2 per bunch of four; catfish, $1 50 to $2 per 
bunch of four; butter, $5 per pound; sweet potatoes, 
$2 50 per half peck ; Irish potatoes, $2 per half peck; 

turnips, $2 per peck; cabbage, 75c. to $1 25 per head, 
' — Leather.—Sole leather, $5 50 to $6; harness do. 
$5.50 to $36; u wes do., 36 50 to $7. Hides are quoted 
at $1 for dry; i for salted green, and 60c. for green. 


The cotton accumulated by the Government 
amounted in August to five hundred thonsand 
bales. This cotton was geineipeliy in the States 
of Georgia and Alabama, and some also in the 
eastern part of Mississippi, Northwestern Lou- 
isiana, and Texas, and was stored on the plan- 
tations of the planters from whom it was pur- 
chased, in sheds or warehouses three hundred 
feet from any other buildings, and in all cases 
the planters agreed with the Government to 
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take the same care of the cotton as if it still 
belonged to them, and to deliver it to the order 
of the Government when wanted. The 

ture of all the seaports would not endanger 
loss of a pound, as there were no stocks of cot- 
ton at any of them, nor were there any consid- 
erable stocks of cotton at any one place in the 
interior, care having been taken by the Confed- 


erate as well as State Governments, that no — 


cotton should be stored at any point within five 
miles of a railroad station or navigable stream. 
That portion of the crop of 1861 which had 
been brought to the various interior depots, 
had been taken back to the plantations by spe- 
cial order of the State Governments. This cot- 
ton would be delivered to any holder of the 
bonds on demand, as provided for in the fourth 
article of the contract. In the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, the cotton had been sam- 
pled, weighed, marked, and invoiced, and the 
agents of the bondholders could examine the 
samples at the offices of the chief agents of the 
loan in the different States, and take their or- 
ders on the planters for the delivery of the cot- 
ton without trouble or expense. The cotton 
obtained under this loan was not subject to any 


tax or duty, except the export duty of one 


eighth of a cent per pound, existing at the date 
of the contract. t 
The purchasing agent of the Government is- 
sued a circular on the 25th of July, announe- 
ing the policy of the Government as follows: 
The eva of the Government is, that the same 
course be pursued with regard to public or private 
cotton, viz.: apply to it the torch whenever in immi- 
nent and manifest danger of falling into the hands of 
the enemy, but only in such cases. In presence of a 
mere raid, cotton should not be burnt. On the other 
hand, where military and pny occupancy is 
likely to be had, it is of the last importance that cot- 
ton should not be the trophy of the enemy. : 
Notwithstanding the general stringency of 
the blockade, many trips were made by vessels 
to Charleston and Wilmington during the early 
part of the year, with great profit to the own- 
ers. The officers of the Government owned 
many of these vessels, A large number, how- 
ever, were captured. 
The relations of the Confederate States with 
foreign nations underwent no favorable ch 


during the year. England and France steadily 


declined to treat with them as independent | 


States. Their views were approved by all the 
other States of Europe. It finally became evi- 
dent that the simple recognition, not accom- 
panied or followed by anything in the shape of 
intervention, would be fruitless. The successes 
of the North also were such as to create the 
conviction in Europe that the time for declar- 
ing the seceded States to have established their 
independence had not yet arrived. . Yet, in 
England, the Confederate States have enjoyed 
the sympathy of an active portion of the people, 
who were led to believe that the struggle was 
really a war of independence. Nor was this 
all; for they notoriously received assistance 
from individuals in that country, which could 
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not have been tolerated by the law without 
giving to the United States a ground for com- 
plaint, and which, though not so tolerated and 
furnished with the utmost secrecy, brought the 
United States and England to the verge of war. 
It appeared by despatches of the Confederate 
Government, which were intercepted near the 
beginning of the year, that it had contracted 
for six ironclad steamers, combining the capa- 
cities of freighting and fighting ships, to be con- 
structed in England, and to be paid for with 


cotton. | 

On the 5th of June, President Davis address- 
ed a letter tothe British consul, Moore, at 
Richmond, revoking his ‘exequatur. The rea- 
son given for this was, that Moore “ assumed 
to act as consul for a place other than the city 
of Richmond, and a State other than the State 
of Virginia, and was thereupon, on the 20th day 
of February, 1863, requested by the Secretary 
of State to submit to the Department of State 
his consular commission, as well as any other au- 
thority he may have received to act in behalf of 
the Government of her Britannic Majesty before 
further correspondence could be held with him 
as her Majesty’s consul at the port of Rich- 
mond; and whereas the said George Moore has 
lately, without acceding to said request, en- 
tered into correspondence, as her Majesty’s con- 
sul, with the Secretary of War of these Con- 
federate States, thereby disregarding the legiti- 

_mate authority of this Government.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Fullerton, the British con- 
sul at Savannah, was dismissed, and all the other 
British consuls. In a letter to Mr. Fullerton, 
Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of State, thus explains 
the ground for the action of the Government: 


It thus appears that the Consular Agents of the Brit- 
ish Government have been instructed not to confine 
themselves to an appeal for redress, either to courts of 
justice or to this Government, whenever they may 
conceive that grounds exist for complaint against 
the Confederate authorities in their treatment of Brit- 
ish subjects (an appeal which has in no case been made 
without receiving just consideration), but that they 
assume the power of. determining for themselves 
whether enlisted soldiers of the Cattadetacy are prop- 
erly bound to its service; that they even arrogate the 
rig t to interfere directly with the execution of the Con- 

erate laws, and to advise soldiers of the Confeder- 
ate armies to throw down their arms in the face of the 
enemy. : 

This assumption of Ply ses by foreign officials 
within the territory of the Confederacy, and this en- 
croachment on its sovereignty, cannot be tolerated for 
a moment; and the President has no hesitation in di- 
recting that all Consuls and Consular Agents of the 
British Government be notified that they can no longer 
be permitted to exercise their functions, or even to re- 
side with the limits of the Confederacy. 


It was deemed proper to explain this pro- 
ceeding to the Emperor of France, and in a 
letter to Mr. Slidell, October 8th, Mr. Benjamin 
Says: 

The exercise of the droit de renvoi is too harsh, 
however, to be resorted to without justifiable cause, 
and it is proper that you should have it in your power 
to explain the grounds on which the President has 
been compelled to enforce it. Lest also the Govern- 
ment of his Imperial Majesty should be misled into the 
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error of supposing that the rights of French citizens 
are in any manner involved in the action of the Presi- 
dent, which has been rendered necessary by the repre- 
hensible conduct of the British Consular Agents, you 
are vequested to take an early occasion for giving such 
explanation to M. Drouyn de l’Huys as will obviate all 
risk of misapprehension. 


In August, Mr, Mason received instructions 
to withdraw from England. He had been sent 
to that country to endeavor to obtain the ree- 
ognition of the Confederacy by Great Britain, 
and to act as minister upon such recognition. 
In the order of recall to him, Mr. Benjamin 
said: 

The President believes that the Government of her 
Majesty has determined to decline the overtures made 
iy 2s you for establishing, by treaty, friendly rela- 
tions between the two Governments, and entertains no 
intention of receiving you as the accredited minister 
of this Government near the British court. Under 
these circumstances, your continued residence in Lon- 
don is neither conducive to the interest, nor consistent 
with the dignity, of this Government. 


He retired to France, but subsequently re- 
turned to England as a private citizen. In a let- 
ter to Mr. Lamar, commissioner to St. Peters- 
burg, June 15th, Mr. Benjamin says: 

It has been suggested to this Government, from a 
source of unquestionable authenticity, that, after the re- 
cognition of our independence by the European Powers, 
an expectation is generally entertained by them thatin 
our treaties of amity and commerce a clause will be in- 
troduced making stipulations against the African slave 
trade. It is even thought that neutral Powers may be 
inclined to insist upon the insertion of such a clause as 
a sine gua non. 

He then proceeds to state the principles upon 
which the Confederacy is organized, and says: 

Moreover, any attempt on the part of the treaty-mak- 
ing power of this Government to prohibit the African 
slave trade, in addition to insuperable objections above 
suggested, would leave open the implication that the 
same power has the authority to permit such introduc- 
tion. No such implication can be sanctioned by us, 
This Government unequivocally and absolutely denies 
its possession of any power whatever over the sub- 
ject, and cannot entertain any proposition in relation 
to it. ; 


(See Pustic Documents, Messages To Con- 
FEDERATE CONGRESS.) 

The Proclamation of Emancipation to all per- 
sons held as slaves in certain States and Dis- 
tricts, issued by President Lincoln, on January 
1st, 1863, caused great excitement in the 
Southern States. It stated that “the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authorities thereof, will rec- 
ognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons; ” also, “‘ such persons will be received into 
the armed service of the United States,” &c. Its 
immediate effect was expected to arise under 
these clauses. The Confederate Congress took 
action at once on the subject. It was at first 
contemplated to make slaves of all free negroes 
found with arms in their hands; to kill all 
slaves found armed, and to hand over to the 
State authorities all their officers, to be dealt 
with according to the laws of the States rela- 
tive to persons exciting insurrection. Severe 
measures were proposed in the Oonfederate 
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Congress: These, however, were not adopted, 
and, the subject was referred to the discretion 
of the President. Whether any extreme meas- 
ures were inflicted upon these soldiers or their 
officers during the year, is not officially known. 
It was finally considered that, under the law of 
natjons, a belligerent could employ against his 
antagonist any persons whom he could obtain, 
and, therefore, free negroes captured_as Fed- 
eral soldiers were entitled to be treated as pris- 
oners of war. On the 28d of April an “ Ad- 
dress to Christians throughout the World” was 
issued at Richmond, signed by ninety-six cler- 
gymen of all denominations. After asserting 
that “the Union cannot be restored,” and that 
“the Confederate Government is a fixed fact, 
the address proceeds to say: 

The recent Proclamation of the President of the 
United States, seeking the emancipation of the slaves 
of the South, is, in our Pg eee a suitable occasion 
for solemn protest on the part of the people of God 
throughout the world. 


The address charges President Lincoln with 


intending to produce a general insurrec- 
tion of the slaves, and such an insurrection 


“would make it absolutely necessary for the 


ublic safety that the slavés be slaughtered, and 

e who would write the history of that event 
—would record the darkest chapter of human 
woe yet written.” The Proclamation, how- 
ever, liberated no slaves except such as could 
come within the lines of the Federal armies. 
The political’ aspect of the Proclamation was 
discussed. at.some length in the Message to the 
Confederate Congressin January. (See Pusio 
DocuMENts.) 

The difficulties which had arisen relative to 
the exchange of prisoners (see Prisoners), and 
the threats of retaliation for some occurrences 
on each side, which were regarded by. the 
other as unjustifiable acts of cruelty, was made 
the ostensible occasion for a mission by Vice- 
President Stephens to Washington. The fol- 
lowing correspondence embraces all the details 


an the subject: 
Ricumonn, July 2d, 1863. 
Hon, A, H. Stephens, Richmond, Va. : 

Sir: Having accepted your patriotic offer to proceed 
as a military commissioner, under flag of truce, to 
Washington, you will réceive herewith your letter of 
authority to the commander-in-chief of the army and 
by tf of the United States. 

This’ letter is signed by me, as commander-in-chief 
of the Confederate land and navy forces. 

You will perceive from the terms of the letter that it 
is so worded as to avoid any political difficulties in its 

ion, Intended exclusively as one of those com- 
munications between belligerents which public law 
recognizes as necessary and proper between hostile 
forces, care has been taken to give no pretext for re- 
fusing to receive it on the ground that it would involve 
a tacit recognition of the independence of the Confed- 


Your mission is simply one of humanity, and has no 
political aspect. 
If objection is made to suneiing yeu letter, on the 
und that it is not addressed to Abraham Lincoln, as 
President, instead of Commander-in-Chief, &c., then 
you will present the ha gee g letter, which is address- 
ed to him, as President, and signed by me, as Presi- 
dent. This latter objection may be made on the ground 
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that I am not recognized to be President of the Con- 
federacy. In this event, you will decline any further 
attempt to confer on the subject of your mission, as 
such conference is admissible only on the footing of 


in possession of my views that it is scarcely n 
to give you any detailed instructions, even were I, at 


in spite of all our efforts and protests. War is full 
enough of unavoidable horrors, under all its aspects, 
to justify, ge —o % demand ae any ne ilers 
who may be unhappily engaged in carryin on, t 
seek to restrict its Siainitiee and to divest if of all 
necessary severities. You will endeavor to establi 
the cartel for the exchange of prisoners on such a basis 
as to avoid the constant difficulties and complaints which 
arise, and to prevent, for the future, what we deem the _ 
unfair conduct of our enemies in evading the delivery 
of the prisoners who fall into their hands; in retard- 
ing it by sending them on circuitous routes, and 
detaining them, sometimes for months, in camps 

in prisons, and in persisting in taking captives non- 
combatants, 

Your attention is also called to the unheard-of con- 
duct of Federal officers in driving from their homes en- 
tire communities of women and children, as well as of 
men, whom they find in districts occupied by their 
troops, for no other reason than because these unfor- 
tunates are faithful to the allegiance due to their States 
and refuse to take an oath of fidelity to their enemies. 

The putting to death of unarmed prisoners has been 
aground of just complaint in more than one instance, 
and the recent executions of officers of our army in Ken- 
tucky, for the sole cause that they were engaged in re- 
eruiting service in a State which is claimed as still one of 
the United States, but is also claimed by us one of the 
Confederate States, must be repressed by retaliation if 
not unconditionally abandoned, because it would jue 
the like. execution in every other State of the Conf 
eracy, and the practice is barbarous, uselessly cruel, 
and can only lead to the slaughter of prisoners on both 
sides—a result too horrible to contemplate without — 
making every effort to avoid it. 

On these and all kindred subjects you will consider 
your authority full and ample to make such arena 
ments as will temper the present cruel character of 
contest, and full confidence is placed in your judgment, 
patriotism, and discretion, that while carrying out the 
objects of your mission, you will take care that 
equal rights of the Confederacy be always preserved. 


Very respectfull 
Y respe®s ? JERRERSON DAVIS. * 


(Signed) 
Ricumonp, Sth July, 1803. 

His Excellency, Jefferson Davis: ; 

Sir: Under the authority and instructions of your 
letter to me of the 2d instant, I proceeded on the mis- _ 
sion therein assigned, without delay. The steamer 
Torpedo, commanded by Lieut. Hunter Davidson, of — 
the navy, was put in readiness as soon as poesiaiey by 
order of the Secretary of the Navy, and tendered for 
the service. At noon, on the 3d, she started down 
James river, hoisting and bearing a flag of truce after 
passing City Point. The next day (the 4th) at about 
one o’clock p.m., when within a few miles of Newport 
News, we were met by a small boat of the enemy, car- 
rying two guns, which also raised a white flag before 
approaching us. The officer in command informed 
Lieut. Davidson that he had orders from Admiral 
on board the United States flagship Minnesota, lyin 
below, and then in view, not to allow any boat or ves- 
sel to pass the point near which he was stationed with- 
out his permission. By this officer I sent to Admiral 
Lee a note stating my objects and wishes, a copy of 
which is hereto annexed, marked A. 

_Lalso sent to the admiral, to be forwarded, another 
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in the same language addressed to the officer in com- 

mand of the United States forces at Fort Monroe. 

The gunboat proceeded immediately to the Minnesota, 

with these despatches, while the Torpedo remained at 

anchor. Between 3 and 4 o’clock p.m., another boat 
came up to us, bearing the admiral’s answer, which 

is hereunto annexed, marked B. 

- We remained at or about this point in the river un- 
til the 6th inst., when, having heard nothing further 

from the admiral, at 12 o’clock m., on that day, I di- 

rected Lieut. Davidson again to speak the gunboat on 

ard, and to hand to the officer on board another note 
his admiral. This was done. A copy of the note 
is appended, marked ©, At half past two o'clock 

p.a., two boats approached us from below, one bear- 

ing an answer from the admiral to my note to him of 

the 4th. This answer is annexed, marked D. The 
other boat bore the answer of Lieut. Col. W. H. 
«Ludlow to my note of the 4th, addressed to the officer 
in command at Fort Monroe. A copy of this is annex- 
ed, marked E. Lieut. Col. Ludlow also came up in 
sl in the boat that brought his answer to me, and 
nferred with Col. Ould, on board the Torpedo, upon 
some matters he desired to see him about in con- 
nection with the exchange of prisoners. From the pa- 
pers appended, embracing the correspondence refer- 
red to, it will be seen that the mission failed from the 
refusal of the enemy to receive or entertain it, holding 
the proposition for such a conference * inadmissible. 

’ The influences and views that led to this determin- 
- ation after so long a consideration of the subject, must 
be left to conjecture. The reason assigned for the re- 

fusal of the United States Secretary of War, to wit: 

that “the customary agents and channels” are con- 
sidered adequate for all needful military “‘ communica- 
tions and conferences,” to one acquainted with the 
facts, seems not only unsatisfactory but very singular 
and unaccountable; for it is certainly known to him 
that these very agents, to whom he evidently alludes, 
heretofore agreed upon in a former conference in refer- 
ence to the exchange of prisoners (one of the subjects 
embraced in your letter to me), are now, and have 

been for some time, distinctly at issue on several im- 

re points. The existing cartel, owing to these 

isagreements, is virtually suspended, so far as the ex- 
change of officers on either side is concerned. Notices 
of retaliation have been Mee on both sides. 

The effort, therefore, for the very many and cogent 
reasons set forth in your letter of instructions to me, to 
see if these differences could not be removed, and if 
aclear understanding between the parties as to the 
cages conduct of the war could not be arrived at be- 

ore this extreme measure should be resorted to by either 
party, was no less in accordance with the dictates of 
umanity than in strict conformity with the usages of 

belligerents in modern times. Deeply impressed as I 

Was with these views and feelings, in undertaking the 

mission, and asking the conference, I can but express 

my profound regret at the result of the effort made to 
obtain it; and I can but entertain the belief that, if the 
conference sought had been granted, mutual good could 
have been effected by it; and if this war, so unnatural, 

80 pifust, so unchristian, and so inconsistent with 

every fundamental principle of American constitution- 

al liberty, “ must needs ” continue to be waged against 
us, that at least some of its severer horrors, which now 

80 eminently threaten, might have been avoided. 


Very respectfully, 
?- ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 
[A] 


C. 8. Srzamer TorPEpo, on James River, 
July 4th, 1863. 

Sm: As Military Commissioner, I am the bearer of 
&@ communication in writing from Jefferson Davis, 
Commander-in-Chief of the land and naval forces of 
the Confederate States, to Abraham Lincoln, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the land and naval forces of the 
United States. Hon. Robert Ould, Confederate States 
Agent of Exchange, accompanies me as secretary. 

or the purpose of delivering the communication in 
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rson, and conferring upon the subject to which it re- 
ates, 1 desire to proceed directly to Washington city, 
in the steamer Torpedo commanded by Lieut. Hunter 
Davidson, of the Confederate States navy, no per- 
son being on board but the Hon. Mr. Ould, myself, and 
the boat’s officers and crew. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

To Rear Admiral S. P. Lez, U.S. Flagship Minnesota. 


[B] 
U.8. Fracsar Miynesota, orr Newrort ; 
News, Va., July 4th, 1868, 2.30 P.x. 

Sir: Your communication of this date is received. 
I will report by telegraph your arrival and object, and 
inform you of the result without delay. 

Very respectfully ppt 
S. P. LEE, A. R. Admiral, 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
. STEPHENS, Military Commissioner, 
[C] 
C. 8. Steamer Torpepo, orr Newport News, Va., ; 
12 o'clock m., July 6th, 1863. 
Acting R. Admiral 8S. P. Lee, U. 8. Flagship Minnesota: 

Sir; Will Admiral Lee inform me, if he can, how 
long it will probably be before an answer will be made 
to my note of the 4th instant? 

Will he please, also, forward the accompanying letter 
from Hon. Mr. Ould, Confederate Agent of Exchange, 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. H, Ludlow, United States 
Agent of Exchange ? 

Most respectfully, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


[D] ; 
’ U.S, Fuacsnre Minnesota, orr Newport News, V: 
2 July 6th, 1863. f 

Sir: The request contained in your communication 
of the 4th instant is considered inadmissible. 

The customary agents and channels are adequate for 
all needful military communications and conferentes 
between the United States forces and the insurgents, 

Very respectfully rose, 
S. P. LEE, A. R. Admiral, 
Commanding N. A. Blockading Squadron, 
Hon, Avex. H. Steruens. 


[F] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF VA., SEVENTH 
Army Corps, Fort Monrog, July 6th, 1863. : 
Hon, Alex. H. Stephens + 

Sir: In the temporary absence of Major-General 
John A. Dix, commanding this department, I have the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 4th instant, addressed to the officer com- 
manding United States forces, Fort Monroe, and in the 
execution of instructions from the Secretary of War, 
to inform you that the request therein contained is 
deemed inadmissible. —_ 

The customary agents and channels are considered 
adequate for all needful military communications and 
con yeni: as ii 

am, very respectfully, your obedient servan 
ee WM. id LUDLOW i 


Commandin 
Hon. Avex. 


Lieut.-Col. and Assistant Inspector-General, 
Seventh Army Corps, 
Agent for Exchange of Prisoners. 


At the beginning of the year the military 
power of the Confederacy was regarded by its 
citizens as able to cope very strongly with 
its adversary. It had been pressed back at 
some points, and received some severe blows, 
but it was very far from being either shattered 
or broken. The Mississippi river was firmly 
closed. The advance in Tennessee was firmly 
checked, and no progress was made by Gen. 
Hooker in Virginia. On all sides a hopeful 
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aspect was presented until the crisis came at 
once and paralyzed the military strength in the 
field. The disaster at Gettysburg, the loss of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the falling back 
of Gen. Bragg, and the success of Gen. Gillmore 
at Charleston, demonstrated that the military 
power in the field was broken. Unless new 
armies could be created or the reduced ranks 
refilled, an ultimate failure was certain. The 
views relative to the capture of Vicksburg 
were thus expressed : 

If it be fated that, in spite of all human valor and 
devotion can do, Vicksburg and its defenders should 
become the prey of the enemy, then, indeed, will come 
the tug of war. Then also will come the political cri- 
sis. hatever of imbecility and faint-heartedness and 
downright latent toryism and treason exists in the 
Confederacy will at once receive a new accession of 
weakness; many will again on ar to cry out for an 
“honorable peace,” as they call it, by means of submis- 


sion. . 

Thus, Vicksburg is at this moment a point not only 
of strategic but also of political importance. While 
our flag flies defiant over the great river, no party of 
compromise can venture to raise its head; no man 
will dare to breathe one word of “reconstruction,” in 
whole or in part. All will be good Confederates. The 
cause which is supposed to be failing and sinking is 
the one which is likely to be abandoned by the cow- 
ards and betrayed by the traitors. To the cause that 
prospers we are always as true as steel. 


In a speech before the Mississippi Legislature 
President Davis said: “ Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson are the real points of attack. Every 
effort will be made to capture these places, 
with the object of forcing the navigation of 
the Mississippi, of cutting off our communica- 
tions with the trans-Mississippi Department, 
and of severing the western from the eastern 

ortion of the Confederacy. Let, then, all who 
fave at heart the safety of the country go with- 
out delay to Vicksburg and Port Hudson.” 

The division of the Confederacy produced 
by the loss of the Mississippi river, is shown by 
the following figures of the area on the west 


and east sides: 
Square miles, 
Area of Arkansas..........ceseeeee 52,198 
Area of Louisiana............se00++ 41,255 
BECO OF TOERS 56 cis penrvss ssiaks dndes 287,504 


830,957 


That is territory cut off. The following is 
what remains, 


MIALAOSR 5 cant n o. 5: Avs 4 Vaio ecie os ae 50,722 
ROOT BIA, s ta'secsacnves a. bees cone eee- 58,000 
Mississippi... ...0.sssccsecscascees 47,156 
South Carolina..........eecccescees 29,385 
North Carolina (four fifths)........... 40,600 
Virginia (two thirds)............ +++. 41,000 
ennessee (one half)..........00 22,800 
Florida (two thirds)........... saeeee 40,000 
829,663 


In this extremity of the Government, a levy 
en masse of the fighting population was order- 
ed. It was plain that, unless this order was 
complied with, the Confederacy would not be 


able to contend much longer in the field, ex- - 


cept in Virginia and Charleston, with the 
forces and material of the North. In this ¢ri- 
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sis President Davis ordered a day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer to Almighty God to 
be observed At the same time the North 
failed to push these advantages vigorously, 
the campaigns closed for a time both east : 
west. The response of the Confederacy to the 
levy of all between eighteen and forty-five 
years of age was now watched with great in- 
terest. Meanwhile troops were sent from Vir- 
ginia to Gen, Bragg, in Tennessee, and also 
from Gen. Meade, on the Federal side, and 
the result of the operations was another sever¢ 
blow to the Confederacy in the loss of East 
Tennessee. Its effect was thus described: 


By the falling back of Gen. Bragg to the 
line, we lost the use of all the extensive mines andi 
works of Tennessee and Northern Georgia, which left — 
us but the almost untried ore fields of Alabama 
North Carolina; the Western Virginia works being 
lost to us ret | in the war. Alabama, though rich in 
minerals of all kinds, had lacked the necessary energy 
and enterprise to develop its vast wealth. In the se- 
lection of 
ant interests, the Department at Richmond was 
nate in securing the services of one of the most intel- 
ligent and energetic officers in our service. By his en- 


ergy and perseverance, Alabama and Georgia mines | 
had been 1 im 


een made to meet all the demands of our armies 
and fortifications, including Charleston. In fact, it is 
said and believed by many that the city of Charleston 
would have been in the hands of the Yankees long 
since, but for the untiring labors of Major Hunt in far- 
nish the founderies and arsenals with ample mate- 
Tial. 
The lack of military supplies created great 
embarrassment to the operation of the armies, 
This was increased whenever the blockade was 
most stringent. Immense numbers of South- 
ern soldiers were clothed in the Federal uni- 
forms which had been captured. At the close 


of the year there were three thousand bare- 


footed men in Gen. Longstreet’s corps. Blank- 
ets and clothing were asked for with piteous 
appeals from Gen, Johnston’s army, which had 
aang commanded by Gen. Bragg until Decem- 

er. 
titute of blankets. It was said: “‘Day by day 


the clothes made for the soldiers exhibit less | 
wool and more cotton.” Supplies could no — 


longer be counted upon from abroad. The 
prospect for obtaining the raw materials was 
thus estimated : ue 

Any one who buys beef has discovered that the quar- 


ters and sides are Rw diminishing in size. Young- 
er cattle are being s 


As cattle diminish, mutton must be substituted, and 


lence the sources both of leather and wool may be ex- | 


ewes to decrease every month, Thus the prospect at 
ome does not encourage the belief that we will be 
able to clothe armies larger than those which are now 
shivering in nakedness. 


The prospect for the subsistence of the army 
was thus represented : 

Very little bacon is left, beef is going, and mutton 
will hardly feed great armies, even if the su ply were 
double what it is. It is said that Gen. Lee, aura his 
late visit to this city, exclaimed that the citizens had 
no right to indulge themselves while the soldiers were 
living on a quarter of a pound of pet day. 
hue and cry against the starvation of Yankee prison- 


. R. Hunt to take control of those inp. 


The army of Gen. Lee was likewise des- _ 


aughtered every year. Itis now 
thought that we will have to fall back upon milch cows. 
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ers had scarcely subsided, and the excuse that three of 
our largest hospitals were forced to do without meat 
for a day or two at a time had not been forgotten. 
East Tennessee, on which we relied mainly for sup- 
plies, has fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
clamor about impressments and the stoppage of sup- 
ies on their way to market, still rings in the ears of 
Government. The standing crops in entire coun- 
ties have been impressed at one fell swoop, under the 
lea that in no other manner could a sufficient supply 
for the army be certainly secured. Under this system, 
and because of a real scarcity as well, flour of a low 
e is selling this day in the Confederate capital at 
120 a barrel. It appears, therefore, that the prospect 
of feeding the army already in the field, much less one 
_ twice or thrice its size, is not encouraging. 


The deficiency of labor was such as to en- 
danger the supply of provisions. The slave re- 
quired the supervision of the white man at all 
times, and especially when an unusual amount 
of work was demanded of him. Women, lads, 
and old men cannot make him work effectually. 
Whereas the fears of an insurrection, arising 
from the absence of the greater portion of the 
white able-bodied men, produced a leniency 
and indulgence among the farmers, which en- 
couraged the idleness of the slave, and resulted 
in a yearly decrease of the crops. The scarci- 
ty of horses and forage was such that the Gov- 
ernment seized both. 

Enormous losses of muskets and cannon took 

e at Vicksburg, at Chattanooga, and Get- 
tysburg, so that there was left a bare suffi- 
acy to supply the wants, and to make good 

he annual wear and destruction, without fur- 
nishing any to new troops. The supply of am- 
munition often fell short during the year, and 
when Gen. Lee was in Pennsylvania, Richmond 
was so bare that cartridges had to be taken 
eg a portion of the city troops and sent to 
im. 

During the year no signs of yielding up were 
exhibited by the Confederate Government, or 
by the Governments of any of the seceded 
States. On the question of submission to the 
Federal Government, no organized body mani- 
fested any assent, but on the contrary the most 
determined opposition. Here and there some 
views were uttered in favor of peace. The fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. T. Butler King, for- 
merly in the Federal Congress from Georgia, 
dated June 26th, appeared ; but its authenticity 
is disputed. 

But war must end in peace; and sooner or later both 
parties must agree to terms upon which they will lay 
aside their arms. Thé events of the past two years 
should be sufficient to convince every reasonable man, 
both North and South, that it is impossible for the Fed- 
eral Government to subjugate our people; and states- 
men of the South cannot fail to perceive that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot abandon the war, except on a 
restoration of the Union, without danger of the further 
dismemberment of the nation. 

Then, unless both parties can be influenced by the 
spirit of compromise and concession, “when,” in the 
language of one of our distinguished senators, “is this 
struggle toend?” Noman can answer as to the years; 
but he may safely answer, “ Not until both parties are 
exhausted and ruined—not until the North is reduced 
to a condition worse than it would have been if she 
had quietly acquiesced in our separation, and not until 
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the South is worse off than she would have been by 
remaining in the Union under an abolition administra- 
tion of the Government.” 

These considerations would lead me to favor any 
terms of peace that the South could, with a proper re- 
gard for her interests and honor, any 

The energy, skill, and blood of our fathers helped to 
achieve and establish the independence of the United 
States, and our own enterprise, treasure, and states- 
men have helped to make the nation one of the great- 
est and most powerful on the globe. We have the 
same right to enjoy the power and grandeur of that 
nation as the people of the North. Our States cut the 
Gordian knot, retired from the Union, and formed a 
new Government, because, and only because, our rights 
in the Union, and under the Constitution we havé 
helped to establish, were denied us. If the people of 
the North would now concede our rights, and the Fed- 
eral Government secure them to us, the danger with 
which we were threatened by remaining in the Union, 
and the objection we had to it, would be removed, and 
we might with honor and advantage return to it. 

The Federal Government has proceeded so far with 
the war that these are the only terms of peace to which 
we could reasonably expect it to agree; and I regret 
to say that I have no expectation that such terms will 
be proposed, or would be accepted by that Govern- 
ment while the Presidential chair is occupied by the 
present abolition incumbent. But if, fortunately, dur- 
ing his administration, or within a reasonable time af- 
terward, such terms should be offered, I am free to say 
that I should prefer their acceptance by our people to 
the continuance of the war, which must result in the 
desolation of our country, and the ruin of both North 
and South. A peace on such terms would be emi- 
nently honorable to both parties—neither could claim 
the victory—while the strength and valor each has ex- 
hibited would command the respect and admiration of 
the other. 

To this extent I am a “reconstructionist.” © But it 
must not be understood that I would prefer reconstruc- 
tion and peace on the terms indicated to a speedy 
peace recognizing our independence—if that were pos- 
sible; nor must it be understood that I doubt our abil- 
ity to achieve our independence if the conflict is con- 
tinued. But I believe it would be better for ourselves, 
for our posterity, and for mankind, that we should ac- 
cept peace with our rights secured within the Union, 
than to continue the war many Heres giving oceans of 
blood, millions of treasure, and ruining our country, 
for independence. 


On the 31st of July, a writer of distinction 
in North Carolina, reviewing in the public 
press the whole subject ofthe war, closed as 
follows: 


The one great demand of the people of this part of 
the State is peace—peace upon any terms that will not 
enslave and degrade us. They may Pog prefer 
that the independence of the South should be acknowl- 
edged, but this they believe cannot now be obtained ; 
nor, in viewing the situation of affairs, do they see 
much hope of it in the future. They naturally ask, 
“Tf, with no means of recruiting to any extent, we can- 
not hold our own against the armies which the Yan- 
kees now have in the field, how can we meet them with 
their three hundred thousand new levies which will 
soon be in readiness, while they can keep their army 
recruited to a great extent, if not up to its maximum 
number, from adventurers who are constantly arriving 
in their ports from every country in Europe?” But, 
if independence cannot be obtained, then they are for 
any terms that are honorable—any terms that do not 
degrade us. They would be willing to compromise 
Sop the amendment to the Constitution proposed by 

r, Corwin, from the Committee of Twenty-six, per- 
petuating slavery in the States to which I have before 
alluded. But in what precise way overtures shall be 
made, or the movement inaugurated, I leave to wiser 
men and abler statesmen than myself to propose. 
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I would, however, suggest to the people to elect 
members to the next Congress who are in favor of an 
armistice of six months, and in the mean time of sub- 
por oko matters in dispute to a convention of dele- 
gates from all the States, North and South, the delegates 
to be elected by the people themselves, in such man- 
ner as may be upon by the two parties. Others 
there are who desire that the people of North Carolina 
should be consulted in their sovereign capacity through 
a convention; that the Legislature should submit the 
question of “‘convention or no convention” to the 
’ people, as was done in February, 1861. Such a con- 
vention would undoubtedly speak the sentiments of 
the people of the State, citizens as well as soldiers, as 
all would be consulted. But I propose nothing defi- 
ftite, and only make these suggestions to bring the 
matter before the public. I would, however, most 
earnestly appeal to the friends of humanity through- 
out the Stateto use their utmost efforts to procure as 
p spams as possible an honorable peace. In the name 
of reason, of suffering humanity, and of the religion 
which we profess, would I appeal to the public men 
and statesmen of North Carolina, and especially to 
that eminent statesman who possesses in a greater de- 

than all others the confidence of the people of the 
tate, and who has eats: 3 been elevated to a = 
place in the Confederate Government, to lend a help- 
ing hand and use their influence to bring about an 
honorable peace. And, lastly, I would appeal to the 
ministers and professors of our holy religion to pray 
constantly, without dictation of terms, to Almighty 
God for an honorable peace. 


The military disasters which occurred about 
this time, and the apparent impotency of the 
Confederate military power, led to the convic- 
tion in many minds that independence was un- 
attainable. The terms of peace upon a basis of 
reconstruction began to be discussed, and pro- 
ceeded to much length in North Carolina. But 
as the friends of reconstruction could promise 
nothing from the Federal Government except 
submission and emancipation, and as they pos- 
sessed the control of no political organization 
which could sustain their views, they seem to 
have become finally silent. Such persons as de- 
sired a return of the Federal Government were 
speechless; and kept their views unknown. 

umbers took an oath of allegiance; and joined 
the Federal army in States from which the 
Confederate forces had been driven. 

Vice-President Stephens, in a speech at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, on July 17th, thus 
opposed all views except those in favor of 
separation. 


The enemy have already appropriated twenty-seven 
hundred millions of dollars and one million of men for 
our subjugation, and after two years’ war had utterly 
failed, and if the war continued for two years longer, 
they would fail to accomplish our subjugation. So far 
they had not broken the shell of the Confederacy. In 
the Revolutionary war the British at one time had pos- 
session of North Carolina, South Carolina, and other 
States; they took cer er, and dispersed Con- 
gress, and for a long time held almost complete sway 
in the Colonies—yet they did not conquer our fore- 
fathers. In the war of 1812, the British captured the 
capital of the nation, Washington City, and burnt 
it, yet they did not conquer us; and if we are true 
to ourselves now, true to our birthrights, the Yan- 
kee nation will utterly fail to subjugate us. Subju- 
gation would be utter ruin and eternal death to South- 
ern people, and all that they hold most dear. _ He ex- 
horted the ple to give the Government a cordial 
support, tofrown down all croakers and grumblers, and 
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to remain united and fight to the bitter end-for liberty 
and independence. ‘ ake 
As for reconstruction, said Mr. Stephens aaa 
thing was impossible—such an idea must not be toler- 
ated for an instant. Reconstruction would not en : 
war, but would produce a more horrible war th at 
in which we are now engaged. The only pee 
which we can obtain permanent peace are final andcom- 
plete oo from the North. Rather than submit — 
to anything short of that, let us all resolve to die like 
men worthy of freedom. wha 
In regard to cary intervention, Mr. Stephens ad- — 
vised his hearers to build no hopes on that yet awhile, 
He did not believe that the leading foreign P a. 
ever intended that the North and South should be again 
united—they intended that the separation should be — 
permanent, but they considered both sides too at 
now, and did not deem it good policy on their part to 
interfere and put a stop to the war. Harts nations © 
see that the result of the war will be to establish a des- _ 
potism at the North, and are therefore willing to fs 
it to continue a while longer. me: ty 


Mr. Herschel V. Johnson, a candidate for r : 
vice-presidency in 1860, on the same tic 
with Senator Douglas, at the time he-was elect- 
ed senator to the Congress at Richmond by the 
Legislature of Georgia, said : be 
There is no step backward. All is now involved in 
the struggle that is dear to man—home, society, lib- 
erty, honor, everything—with the certainty of the no 
degraded fate that ever oppressed a Peop e if we fail. 
It is not recorded in history that eight millions of unit- 
ed people resolved to be free and failed. We cannot 
yield if we would. Yield to the Federal authorities, — 
never—to vassalage and subjugation! The bl 
bones of one hundred thousand gallant soldiers slain in 
battle would be clothed in tongues of fire to curse to 
everlasting infamy the man who whispers yield. : 
Many other examples might be presented to 
show that the views of those who held politi- 
cal power in the Confederate States now ap-. 
peared as decided in favor of absolute inde- — 
pendence as at any previous period. What 
other views existed in the minds of the peo- 
ple then were not expressed in language, nor 
by public meetings; hence the indications of 
them could only be found in the manner in 
which the measures of the Government were 
sustained. Dissatisfaction with many of its ac- 
tions existed, such as the impressment of pro- — 
visions, and the levy en masse, but its ability to 
enforce these measures showed its power still _ 
to control all the resources of the country for ; 
the object of independence. The feelings, how- 
ever, with which the approach of the year — 
1864 was received by the authorities, are ex- — 
pressed in the following language : 
The year 1864, the — of whose circle will form 
another stage in the march of time, will also mark a 
most interesting and critical period in the fortunes of 
our ae To the timid the newborn year lowers 
loomily. To the prudent there appears cause for anx- 
lous solicitude ; while even heroism itself sees that the 
tug of war, the crisis of the struggle, is wpon us, and 
that we must prepare ourselves for the tremendous 
shock. As when the skirmishers are driven in, and 
the distant cannonade is ended, two great armies rush 
to the death grapple, and wrestle for the victory, so 
now the progress of the war has brought us to 
final stage in which decisive blows are.to be given and 
received, : ‘ } 
We cannot contemplate the coming of the nextand 
fourth campaign of the pending war without solicitude. 
We shall be strongly pressed by the enemy. They are 


ee 
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making busy preparations. They are buying merce- 
‘siden for the ihtas men buy sheep for the shambles. 
They are paying bounties, the half of which the world 
never heard of before. They are spending 2207 with 
a reckless profusion that contrasts strangely with their 
native parsimony. ; 
Our enemies, too, will commence the,next campaign 
with some advantages of position which they did not 
have in the beginning of 1863. They will begin at 
Chattanooga instead of Nashville; at Vicksburg in- 
stead of Memphis. They come flushed also with wild 
hopes, and they are animated with increased ar- 


a 

It will be incumbent upon us during the current 
year to call out all our resources and put forth all our 
strength. We-must make the most vigorous battle of 
which we are capable. Everything is at stake—prop- 
erty, honor, liberty, life itself; and a giant danger 
presses. “The Philistines be upon thee, Samson! 

If we thus act our part, the dangers which menace 
us will all be averted. The ship may be among the 
rocks, and the sound of the breakers may be heard, 
but a steady captain and brave and united crew shall 
bring her safely out of her peril. Our real danger lies 
not in the martial array the enemy may send against 
us, for, under the blessing of God, we have already 
shown ourselves able to withstand them; but the point 
of anxious solicitude is, are we all prepared and re- 
solved to do our whole duty? 

Do we appreciate the magnitude and the vital char- 
acter of the crisis that is upon us? Are we all ready. 
to make every sacrifice which the cause may require; 
to go into the ranks, if called for; to contribute our 
property; to be ready with our personal service, wher- 

ver wanted, and to count not our lives dear unto us if 
our country is to be served? Are we ready to respond, 
without murmuring, to the military laws which Con- 
gress shall judge the exigency to require? Are we pre- 
pared to hail the law which shall impose heavy taxes 
upon us to retrieve our currency and establish our 
finances ? 

Fellow citizens, if we are not ready for all this, we 
must become so. Such a spirit and resdlve among us 
are the condition, as they will prove the guarantee, of 
our success. But we must win this victory among 
and over ourselves before we shall be ready to meet 
the enemy. We must be ready to risk all, and 
offer all, if we do not wish to lose all. Every man 
who is able to level a musket must be ready to shine 
in arms; if too old or infirm for the army, then as 
State guards, or home defenders, or reserves. Every 
Fesdacer must arouse his utmost energies to provide 

ood and clothing for the soldiers and the people. All 
must be ready to renounce comforts or endure hard- 
ships without murmuring or complaint. 


One gleam of peaceful light for a moment il- 
luminated the dark scenes of 1863, which is 
thus described by the “New York Church 
Journal,” in July: 


About ten days ago we received, through some Church 
ladies, just arrived from the South through our lines, 
an earnest appeal from bishops and clergy there that 
we would, if possible, send down some two or three 
thousand prayer books, and a quantity of Church tracts, 
for use especially in the Southern army. Application 
was at once made, by the Rey. Dr. Dix, rector of Trin- 

_ ity church, to our Government, to know whether the 
books and tracts thus asked for would be passed through 
our lines; and the Government has promptly and 
kindly replied in the affirmative. 

We cannot refrain from adding that the bishops and 
clergy there, Bishop (Maj.-Gen.) Polk included, sent the 
kindest “ayn of undiminished love, as of old, to 
their brother churchmen at the North, Moreover, we 
are well assured that, even in the midst of the fearful 
struggles of war, the Church is steadily gaining ground 
all through the South. From every part of the South- 
erm armies, as well as from every part of the Sonthern 
country, the demand for the services of Church clergy- 
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moet is greater than can by any possibility be sup- 
ied. 
At the same time there is an evident change going 
on in regard to the feeling with which the North is re- 
arded. The fierce and fanatical hatred with which 
the war broke out, is steadily giving way to a nobler 
and better feeling; so that many of those who, two 
years ago, were ready to swear that they would never 
eat, or wear, or purchase anything that came from here, 


are now looking forward, with expectant interest, to 


the time when they may be able to resume their an- 
nual summer visits to the North, as in the days before 
the war began.. No political message was brought us, 
of any sort or kind ; it would not have been proper that 
any such should either have been sent or received. 
But it was said, that there is a growing conviction at’ 
the South that if ever the country does come together 
ee in one, the Church and the churchmen will be at - 
the very heart of the reunion. 


CONFISCATION. The power of the Govy- 
ernment to confiscate the property of the in- 
habitants of the insurgent States, early com- 
manded the earnest attention of Congress and 
led to a full discussion of the extent of this 
power, the manner of its exercise, and the re- 
strictions imposed by the Constitution. The 
results of the examination were the enactment 
by Congress of the act of August 6th, 1861, and 
of the act of July 17th, 1862. ‘ The distinctive 
features of these laws are, that the first pro- 
vides for the confiscation of property actually 
used in aiding, abetting or promoting the meas- 
ures of the Rebels, while the second frees the 
slaves and confiscates all other property of per- 
sons assisting, engaged with or giving aid or 
comfort to the Rebellion. . By an order of the 
President under date of November 13th, 1862, 
and a subsequent one extending the directions 
of the first, the Attorney General was charged 
with the superintendence and direction of all 
proceedings under the two acts of Congress 
above referred to, in so far as concerned the 
seizure, prosecution, and condemnation of the 
estate, property, and effects coming under the 
operation of the same. Attorney General Bates 
on the 8th of January, 1863, issued ‘‘ General 
instructions to District Attorneys and Marshals 
relative to proceedings under the acts of Con- 
gress for confiscation.” These instructions 
provide generally that— 

ist. All seizures are to be made by the Mar- 
shal under the written authority of the District 
Attorney. 

2d. A true return thereof by the Marshal to 
the District Attorney. , 

3d. A record by the District Attorney of 
every order of seizure, and one by the Marshal 
of every return. 

4th. That the District Attorney should exer- 
cise vigilance in executing the law and care 
to avoid hasty and improvident seizures. 

5th. State laws directing seizures should be 
conformed to as nearly as may be, consistently 
with the objects of the acts of Congress. 

6th. That property seized by the military 
officers may be received by the Marshal who 
shall make return thereof to the District At- 
torney. 

7th. After seizure the District Attorney to 
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proceed in the proper court for the condemna- 
tion of the property seized. 

‘In pursuance of these instructions, pro- 
ceedings were commenced in several districts 
to enforce the provisions of both laws. In 
these proceedings the following questions 
arose : 

(1st.) What is the legal status of the inhabit- 
ants of the Confederate States? (2d.) What 
is the duration of the forfeiture? (8d.) Is real 
estate included in the act of 1861? (4th.) Are 
the acts of 1861 and 1862 constitutional ? 

The velation of residents of seceding States to 
the Government.—In July, Judge Wylie of the 

“Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in 
rendering his decision in the matter of the 
property of Dr. A. 8. P. Garnett, said: 


The act of Congress did not, as was generally sup- 
posed, treat the inhabitants of the so-called Confeder- 
ate States as traitors, but as alien enemies, and in that 
point of view, by the law of nations, their property of 
every description is liable to absolute forfeiture and 
alienation to the use of the Government. There is no 
distinction between pernone property and real estate, 
nor did the Constitution, as was supposed, forbid the 
absolute forfeiture of real estate. But the joint resolu- 
tion passed by Congress on the same day as the con- 
fiscation act, under the person of which this prop- 
erty is sought to be confiscated, was a declaration by 
them that, in a spirit of kindness, they would confis- 
cate the real estate of the rebel only during his life- 
time. He was bound by that resolution, and would 
therefore condemn the real estate during the lifetime 
of the owner, and the personal property absolutely. 

Judge Wylie referred to a large number of author- 
ities, among them acts of the ema of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, confiscating absolutely the property 
of Americans who remained loyal to the British crown 
during the Revolution. ; 


July 25th, 1863, an information was filed in 
the U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, praying the seizure and con- 
fiscation of a number of railroad shares, money,’ 
&c., as being owned by Leroy M. Wiley, ‘‘ be- 
ing an alien enemy of the United States.” A 
paper subscribed by Bowdoin Larocque and 
Barlow, proctors, and Jeremiah Larocque, ad- 
vocate, verified by the oath of Barlow, and 

urporting to be “the answer and claim of 
roy M. Wiley, of Eufala in the State of Ala- 
bama, to the above libel of information” was 
put on’file in the case, proffering the averment 
of matters in bar and avoidance of the allega- 
tions contained in the information. A motion 
was made to strike out this claim, founded on 
an affidavit that Wiley had been since the break- 
ing out of the existing rebellion absent from 
the Southern District of New York, residing in 
the State of Alabama. Judge Betts in the 
course of his decision of the motion says: 

It cannot be permitted that any party, without hav- 
ing a lawful standing in court, shall intercept or meddle 
with the orderly action of the law in its due process if 
he be destitute of a capacity to act as a suitor before 
the court. The present motion proceeds upon that 
doctrine, The eee of the application by the libellants 
is that eres iley has no persona 7 in a court 
of the United States in respect to Seen: DIDI in- 
terests, or trusts of any description in suit or prosecu- 
tion before that court, he being an alien enemy of the 
United States, and thus disqualified from being a vol- 
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unteer party in respect to civil suits before those tri- 
bunals resting upon contracts or legal liabilities, un- 
less, perhaps, ransom bills of exchange for personal 
substance drawn by prisoners of war and held ien 
enemies (1 Kent, 68.—2 Wildman, International. ‘ 
274, 275) may be exceptions. No such privilege ate 
tends the demand of the claimant in this instance. _ 
Wiley, by intervening and gry iy to enforce a 
supposed title or lien in respect to the railroad sh 
or dividends, would become a party actor in the suit 
equally as if prominent in its inception. This ia 
judicial sense, is the legal relation of both parties to the — 
suit in actions in rem, as each side acts 
carrying on the processes and remedies impart 
them respectively by the action, and seeks positive 
judications in his favor in the disposal of effects 
interests within the jurisdiction of the court. T 
The answer and claim interposed and placed on 
in this suit, declares upon its face that the claims 
ss Leroy M. Wiley is of Eufala, in the State of Ala 
bama,” and that fact is also asserted and attested to 
the test oath accompanying the claim when filed. 
The court must take judicial notice that Alabama is — 
an insurrection State, having been at the com- 
mencement of this suit and ae continuing in a con- 
dition of rebellion and actual hostility to the United 
tes, 


ta , 
That condition constitutes all the inhabitants of that 
State alien enemies of this country. ; rt 
This is indisputably so on clear principles of inter- 
national law in regard to residents in countries forei 
to each other (3 Phillimore, International Law, ch, 
§82. Halleck, Nat. Law, ch. 29, § 6. 1 Kent, 76). 
In Jecker vs. Monsignaaneny (18 How. 112), the Su- 
preme Court says: ‘In a state of war between two 
nations, declared by the authority in whom the muni-— 
cipal institution vests the power of making war, the — 
two nations and all their citizens or subjects are 
emies to each other.” Still more emphatically and 
tinently in respect to the existing rebellion in - 
country, the same court declares that the residents of — 
the several States in war with the United States are 
enemies to this country, to the same effect as if citizens " 
or subjects of a foreign nation. (Crenshaw and others, — 
administrators. The United States Laws, March, 1863.5 4 
It is unimportant to deterfnine in this matter whether — 
the right of Wiley, in the subject matter of the suit be- — 
fore the court, is determined definitely by the subsist- _ 
ing state of hostilities between the place of his: Z 
dence and the United States, or only suspended d 4 
such war; this decision goes no further than to 
that he is disqualified and inhibited becoming a i 
to the pending action. I donot in this decision j 
the regularity of preke pursued in making ap 
ance and answer for Wiley. I consider him effectivs 
barred by law of all power to intervene in court. 
The application of the libelants is therefore gran’ 
and it is ordered that the answer and claim in 
in the suit on behalf of Leroy M. Wiley has been ir- — 
regularly and improperly admitted on file in this cause, | 
and that the same be stricken therefrom. 7 


In both these cases, residence in an insurrec- — 
tionary State, is held as conclusive proof that — 
the party ‘is an alien enemy. The decision 
of Judge Betts occasioned comment, it being 
urged that if the doctrine in the opinion was 
correct, “the mere fact of the residence of Mr. 
Wiley in a southern insurrectionary State pre- | 
cludes him from appearing and contesting the 
allegations of the information, that he has ren- 
dered active aid to the rebellion. Conan 
might as well have spared itself the trouble of 
confining by such strict and guarded language 
the liability to confiscation, to cases where 
aid has been rendered. Under such a practice, 
every dollar of property owned by Southern | 
citizens in the North, no matter how loyal, 
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need only be seized under an allegation of dis- 
loyal practices, and as the accused cannot be 
heard to deny that allegation (and if he re- 
mains silent no proof of it is required), the 
whole matter is very summarily disposed of to 
the great comfort and advantage of the in- 
former, and to the increment of his personal 
possessions. 
_ “Tt was adjudged by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Brown vs. the 
United States (Cranch 8th), that enemy’s prop- 
erty found on land was not liable to confisca- 
tion bythe mere fact of the hostile character 
of the owner, and without an act of Congress 
expressly subjecting it to confiscation. In that 
case the court was unanimous, with the ex- 
‘ception of Judge Story, who, sitting in the 
Circuit Court in Massachusetts, had reversed 
the decree of the District Court acquitting the 
property, and whose decree was in return re- 
versed by the Supreme Oourt. That decision 
remains unshaken to the present day. 
day before yesterday it was followed by Judge 
Nelson in the Circuit Oourt in this very dis- 
trict, who refused to condemn a quantity of 
rosin seized in a distillery in Newbern, North 
Carolina, on the taking possession of that place 
* by the Federal forces. 

“ Judge Betts most strangely in the opinion 

eaks of this proceeding under the confisca- 
tion act as a civil suit. It would clearly have 

been more pertinent, however, to have shown 
that an alien enemy, under an indictment for 
treason, is precluded from being heard in his 
defence and must be hanged, not because he is 
guilty, but because, being an enemy, he has no 
“persona standi” in the court of the country 
where he is tried. Indeed, it would have been 
even more to the purpose to produce some au- 
thority for the proposition that an alien enemy, 
sued for a debt or for damages for an assault 
and battery, or other tort, in a court of the 
hostile Government, must be mulcted in the 
alleged debt, or damages and costs, on account 
of his belligerent status, without being heard 
in his defence; and finally, the provision of the 
fifth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, that ‘no person shall be deprived of. 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law,’ would appear to an unprofessional 
pind to be amuch more apt and proper cita- 

n. 

‘Even in prize causes, where the libel need 
contain no allegation of ownership, and does 
not assume to know or to prove who the own- 
er is, the books are full of cases where the 

roperty has been condemned, on the final 

earing, it is true, on the ground of enemy 
ownership; but it would be difficult to find one 
where the whole case had been prejudged on 
a motion to strike the claim from the files, 
thus depriving the party of the opportunity of 
a hearing on the merits and precluding him 
from an appeal.” 

Duration of the forfeiture.—It will be re- 
membered that, after the passage of the act of 
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1862, a joint resolution explanatory of the act 
was passed, to obviate an objection raised by 
the President as-was suggested, and which ap- 
pears in his message of July 12th, 1862 (see 
Annvat Cycropzpia, 1862, page 874), being 
that the provisions of the act divesting title 
forever were unconstitutional. The constitu- 
tional restriction that ‘no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted,” 
and to enforce which the resolution was passed, 
received judicial construction in proceedings 
instituted under the act. Judge Wylie, in his 
decision before quoted, held that this provision 
did not forbid the absolute forfeiture of real 
estate. 

The question was elaborately argued by 
Judge John O. Underwood, of the United 
States District Court for the eastern district of 
Virginia, in his opinion upon proceedings for 
the confiscation and sale of the real estate of 
one Hugh Latham, and in which he decreed a 
sale of the estate, and a conveyance of the 
same in fee to the purchaser. He arrives at 
this construction as follows: 

The decree in this and similar cases must depend 
upon the construction given to article third, section 
third of the Constitution of the United States, and the 
eee of the last Congress for the confiscation of 
rebel property. 

This court cannot limit the decree to a condemnation 
of a traitor’s right, title, and interest in the property 
forfeited for the term of his own life, with a reversion 
to his heirs, for the reason that it does not consider 
such limitation warranted by the section and acts of 
Congress above referred to. The language of the Con- 
stitution is as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of the blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the per- 
son attainted. 

The authors of the constitutional provision were 
doubtless profound lawyers, and used the term “ for- 
feiture” in the strict technical and well-settled legal 
meaning, Blackstone gives us a whole chapter on this 
important word, which he begins thus: 

Forfeiture is a punishment annexed by law to some ille- 
gal act or negligence in the owner of lands, tenements, her- 
editaments, whereby he loses all his interest therein, and 
they go to the party injured as a recompense for the wrong 
sustained, 

Again he enumerates “ forfeiture,” deed, device, etc.,- 
as the modes of absolute conveyance of real estate, and 
it seems clearly that this was the sense in which it was 
used in the constitutional provision. 

The court holds that the authors of the clause 
meant not that only the life-tenure of real es- 
tate should be forfeited, but that the act of 
forfeiture must be legally completed during the 
lifetime of the party attainted. The word ex- 
cept should be used in the sense of unless, the 
sense in which it was used commonly at the 
time the clause was drawn, and which is given 
by Webster: 

If we use the word “except” in the above sense in 
the constitutional provision, or make it read “unless 
during the life of the person attainted,” we shall at 
once come to the true intent and meaning of the pro- 
vision, to wit: That the forfeiture was to be perfected 
oorne and not after, the lifetime of the party at- 
tainted. , 

The conclusion reached by Judges Wylie and 
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Underwood, it will be seen, is in direct conflict 
with the opinion of the President at the time 
of the passage of the act of 1862. The con- 
struction of Judge Underwood, which over- 
ruled this opinion of the President and his 
decree, which seems to disregard the explana- 
tory resolution of Oongress, viz.: that ‘no 
punishment or proceedings under said act shall 
be so construed as to work a forfeiture of the real 
estate of the offender beyond his natural life,” 
would appear to have received the sanction of 
the Administration, and a great number of 
cases were decided in conformity with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Latham case as it was 
stated about the first of December, as follows: 


The Hon. John C. Underwood, Judge of the United 
States District Court of Virginia, has just returned 
from Norfolk, where he has cleared the docket in three 
days, five out of the twenty cases upon it being post- 

oned in consequence of the absence of witnesses. 
Denress were entered confiscating the personal and 
real estate of fifteen rebels, of whom three were for- 
merly in the Union navy, and are now in the rebel 
navy, viz. : Commodore Barron and Capts. Page and 
Sinclair. Some of the estates confiscated are among 
the finest in the aristocratic quarter of the town. The 
fee simple, according to principles laid down in Judge 
Underwood’s decrees at Alexandria, goes to the pur- 
chaser from the United States. The court was ad- 
journed till the third Monday in January, when it 
is anticipated that about one hundred cases will be 
disposed of under the confiscation law. Yesterday 
Judge Underwood opened court again in Alexandria. 
Of the seventy cases which were on the docket there, 
about half are yet to be disposed of. 


Is real estate covered by the act of 1861 ?— 
In November an information was filed in the 
United States Court, held at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, against the ‘‘ Republican Banner ” print- 
ing office and real estate, under the act of Au- 
gust 6th, 1861. A motion was made to quash the 
information, on the ground that real estate did 
not come within the provisions of the act, not 
being property subject to prize and capture. 
This motion was denied on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, by Judge Trigg, with the concurrence of 
Justice Catron, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The following are extracts from 
Judge Trigg’s opinion: 

It is not denied that the words of the act, ‘‘ and prop- 
erty of whatever kind.or description,” are very com- 
prehensive, and in their terms embrace real as well as 
personal.property. But it is insisted that Congress did 
not intend to include all kinds of property by the broad 
and comprehensive language employed, and that this 
is manifest from the words used in the act denouncing 
the penalty against the property used or employed, or 
intended to be used or employed, as therein stated. 

The act declares that “all such property is hereby 
declared to be lawful subject of prize and capture 
wherever found;” and it is argued that the words 
“ prize and capture” are purely technical in their 
meaning, and apply only to .personal property, real 
estate not being a subject of prize and capture, and 
that these words, therefore, must be understood to have 
been used in their technical sense. And the words 
“prize and capture” being thus technical in their 
meaning, must control the previous words, and limit 
and confine their operation to that description of 
property to which “prize and capture alone are ap- 
plicable.” 

* * * * * 
The term prize then would seem to have an exact 
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legal and technical signification, and is a riate ‘ 
re ark ome made from an enemy on the high pen, | 
time of war. And if our construction of the ry | he 
August 6th, 1861, is to be limited by the strictly tech- _ 
nical sense of the words “ prize and capture,” it would 
follow that such property only as might be captured 
upon the high seas, and which was intended to be use 
or “ey sa he in eee | or promoting the insurrection, 
could be the lawful su ject of condemnation under sai 
statute. Thus it will be seen that, in the constructio 
of the act under consideration, if we are to be controlled 
by the purely technical ges! 3 of the words “ pri: 
and pentars, ’ the operation of the law will be conf 
to such captures only as may be made upon the hig 
seas, and all property on land would be exempt there. 
from, and be not lawful subject of prize. = # 
I do not mean to assert that Congress has tot the 
er to declare any other property, than that which 
be captured from an enemy in time of war, upon the 
seas, a lawful subject of prize; but simply to main 
that no capture of property as prize can be so consid 
ed technically, unless there be an act of capture on 
high seas. In other words, that property captured 
taken on land as prize could not be counideren as pl ' 
in the technical meaning of the phrase, and that th 
prize court would have no jurisdiction over it. TY 
The question presented to the court is not without 
difficulty, but it is clear, from what has been stated, that — 
= giving a construction to this statute, it will not a 
:; 


imited by the mere technical sense of the wo’ 
“prize and capture,” for in that case it is au 
that a large and distinct class of property woul: be 
cluded from its operation. And it is manifest from the 
reading of the act that property other than such as¢ — 
might be captured upon the sea was intended to fa 
within its provisions. For the act, independent of the 
sweeping provision “ any oe eon of whatsoever kin 
or description,” expressly declares that ‘all such pr 
erty is hereby declared to be lawful subject of prize 
and capture wherever found.” To give a just con- 
struction, therefore, to the statute we must ascertain 
what the Congress intended, and to do this, after look- _ 
ing at the words of the act itself, we may look to the — 
surrounding facts and circumstances which would — 
properly have influenced Congress in its passage. 
* * * * * * 
These technical words, then, cannot control us in ou! 


construction, and we must look to the whole body ¢ 
the act, ascertain the intention of Con in passil 
it, and construe the technical words “prize and 
ture,” in the sense intended by them, and not in the — 
strict legal sense in which they are usually understood, 

*% x * * * * | 


e ‘ 

The act declares that if “‘ any person or perso 
his, her, or their agent, atlseiaty: vee employé, shall — 
purchase or acquire, sell, or give any property of fe | 
soever kind or description, with intent to use or em=_ 
ploy the same, or suffer the same to be used or em- _ 
ployed, in aiding or royce» or promoting such insur-— 
rection or resistance to the laws, or any person or per- 
sons engaged therein ; or if any person or persons, bi 
ing the owner or owners of any such property, | 
knowingly use or employ the same as aforesaid, all | 
such property is hereby declared to be evil a " 
of prize and capture wherever found; and it shall be _ 
the duty of the President of the United States oe i 
the same to be seized, confiscated, and condemn: f 
The language of this act is broad and comprehensive, 
and, loo ing at the surrounding facts and circum- 
stances at the time, there being then a formidable re- 
bellion in progress, the intention of Congress, in en- — 
acting this law, must have been to deter persons fr 
so using and employing their property as to aid and 
promote the insurrection, and thereby to diminish and 
weaken the power of the rebellion; and perhaps it was 
also intended, by taking from him his pro so un- 
lawfully or to inflict upon the party a penalty 
for his misconduct in thus aiding and promoting a re 
sistance to the laws. What, then, is included, it may 
be asked, under that broad language of the statute, 
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“ any property, of whatsoever kind or description,” 
which is lawful subject of prize and capture, and liable 
to be seized, confiscated, and condemned? We answer 
that it is manifestly any property, of whatsover kind, 
which is capable of being used or employed in aiding, 
abetting, or promoting the insurrection. The only 
question, then, is whether real estate can beso used or 
Rplo ed; for if it can, there is no more reason why it 
shauld not be seized and confiscated than any other de- 
seription of property. Certainly the mischiefs to re- 
sult from such use of it would be as great as those from 
the use of property of any other kind. Suppose that a 
erson, with the avowed purpose of aiding the insur- 
fection should purchase a piece of ground suitable for 
his object, and proceed to erect upon it the necessary 
buildings and machinery for the manufacture of guns 
and other small arms, and he does proceed, in accord- 
ance with his previous intent, to the manufacture of 
weapons of war, to supply the rebel army, can it 
contended that such property—real estate, if you 
choose—is not used, and as effectually used, in aiding, 
abetting, or promoting the insurrection, as any mov- 
able property whatever? And ifso, why should it not 
be as much a subject of confiscation as any other? All 
property used in its ordinary and legitimate mode is 
exempt from the operation of the act, but the moment 
it is purchased or acquired, sold or given, with intent 
to use or employ it in aiding the insurrection, or if the 
owner knowingly or intentionally uses or employs his 
roperty for such a purpose, it immediately becomes 
e subject of seizure and condemnation under the act, 
whether it be real or personal property. The words 
“prize and capture” in the act. were intended to have 
e same meaning which is given to the word “ seizure” 
the act of July, 1862, and to apply as well to real as 
personal property.  * * * Hii pit 
_ Upon the whole, I am of the opinion that the infor- 
mation filed in this case ought not to be quashed. 
I concur in the fore rere of the District 
Judge. - J. CATRON, Associate Justice. 


The Constitutionality of the Acts.—The ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the act of 1861 
was disposed of by Judge Trigg in the opinion 
in the. case of the ‘Republican Banner,” as 
follows: 


The question raised by claimant’s counsel in the 
closing argument, as to the constitutionality of the act, 
was not made upon the original motion as the same 
was entered, and was not argued on behalf of the 
United States. No authority, however, was produced, 
and it,seems to me that the arguments relied on to sus- 
tain its unconstitutionality would be as applicable to 
any other law of Congress imposing the penalty of for- 
feiture, as to the act we are considering. 


The constitutionality of the act of 1862 was 
brought directly in question in proceedings in- 
stituted in New Orleans in December. No de- 
cision was given during the year, but the 
following points were made on either side. M. 
tad Esq., on behalf of the United States, 
Said : 


When we find terms in that instrument which are. 
not clearly defined in the Constitution itself, we must go 
the common law to ascertain the meaning of those 
ferms; and any technical terms in the Constitution, 
which have a known signification in the common law, 
are to be understood in the Constitution in the same 
sense in which they are used in the common law. 
Section 3, of Article III., of the Constitution, de- 
elares that “the Congress shall have power to declare 
the panisevent of treason, but no attainder of treason 
sa work corruption of blood or forfeiture, except 
iring the life of the person attainted.” 

_ Now, it has been contended that this provision is a 
limitation upon the power of Congress for the punish- 
ment of treason. This is an error. This word at- 
tainted is not a limitation of the power given by that 
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portion of the sentence which precedes it. ‘The Con- 
gress shall have the power to punish treason.” 

The whole question turns a the meaning of the 
word attainder. There is nothing in the Constitution 
or laws of the United States that tells us what attainder 
is. When we fix the meaning of the term it will be 
easy to fix the power of Congress. Attainder is the 
resulting consequence of a conviction and sentence of 
death. Then it was a consequence just as certain to 
follow, as death is certain to follow when the head is 
severed from the body. The power is given Congress 
to declare the punishment of treason, except that no 
resulting consequence shall work corruption of blood 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the party at- 
tainted. The consequences of attainder are the cor- 
ruption of blood and the forfeiture of estate. 

n the whole, I. conclude that the Constitution 
means just as though it read: “ You may punish trea- 
son as you please, but if you make any provision for 
its punishment, no mere sentence of death shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate beyond the 
life of the person attainted.” The joint resolution in 
no way limits the operation of the act, except as to any 
resulting consequences. 

The next position taken by the claimants is on the 
right of trial by jury. They rely on the constitutional 
provision that a man cannot be deprived of life, prop- 
erty, or liberty, without “due process of law,” and 
claim that due process of law means a trial by jury. 

There are two answers to this argument: First, this 
proceeding can in no case be considered as a criminal 
proceeding. It is merely a proceeding to enforce a 
apne: and the universal practice in these cases 

as been to enforce forfeitures without trial by jury. 

There is another position that is pe re le—that 
is the war right. e are in.a state of war—a public 
war on the part of the United States, and a private 
war on the part of the rebels. The statutes put it on 
that ground. The property is to be condemned as 
enemy’s property. 

The whole war power is vested in the President and 
Congress, There is no power on earth that can dic- 
tate to Congress what disposition they shall make of 
the property of enemies, and even when the power is 
left to the discretion of the President there is no power 
on earth that can question it. Who is to say to Con- 

ress what course they shall pursue, not only toward 
the rebels themselves, but toward their property, or 
to attempt to control that body in the exercise of the 
means which it shall use to prosecute the war. They 
have an unlimited discretion to do all things necessary 
to carry out the power given them - the Constitution 
of the United States, and they are the sole judges of 
the means necessary to accomplish these purposes, 
and their judgment is final and supreme. 

There is no power in the judiciary to limit the dis- 
cretion of Congress in this matter: whether it is a wise 
direction or not, they are not responsible to the judi- 
ciary.. The representatives are only responsible to the 
people. -This grant of power to Congress to conduct 
the war is as broad as a grantcan be. Courts have no 
power to say how a war should be conducted. 


On behalf of the claimants Mr. O. Roselius 
followed: 


The protection of life, liberty, reputation and prop+ 
erty is, or at least ought to be, a preéminent purpose 
in every government. The powers of the Government 
are separate and distinct. Those end which belong 
to one department are exercised by officers belonging 
to that department, who exercise their powers inde- 
pendent of any of the others. Each department is 
separate, co-ordinate and equal. In this admirable 
system no majesty is recognized but the majesty of the 
law. And no man can exercise any power except such 
as has been delegated to him merely as the servant of 
the people. Man, individually, is without any power, 
except that power which under the law he has the 
right to enjoy and exercise. cea 

nder such a government one of the first principles 
which strikes the reflecting mind is, that no person 
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can be deprived of life, liberty, reputation, or proper- 
ty, without due process of law, or by the law of the 
land, for these terms are clearly convertible. We hold 
that everything that belongs to us by the law of the 
land, is secured to us by the law of the land, and can 
only be taken away from us by the law of the land, by 
due sucess, Jadement, and execution. 

at is the due process of law? That is the point; 
the whole case turns ayer this single inquiry. In 
criminal proceedings, the Constitution tells’ us the 
prosecution can only be by presentment or indictment 
of the Grand Jury, and the trial must be by the peers 
of the party accused, collected in the vicinage where 
the offence was committed, or in certain other locali- 
ties where the crime has been on the high seas, The 
Constitution itself has determined what is due process 
of law in a criminal prosecution. [Art. 5 of amend- 
ments to Constitution.] The constitution provides 
that no one shall be deprived of life, liberty or proper- 
ty, without due process of law, and defines due process 
of law, in a preceding part of the same article, to be 
presentation and indictment by a grand jury. When 
we refer to the Constitution, as originally adopted, we 
find that “ all trials shall be by jury.” 

Ts this in apie @ crimin ing ?—The an- 
swer is found, in the first place, in this paper, which is 
called a Libel of Information, and which has been pre- 
sented to this honorable court as if it was sitting in 
admiralty. Now, if it does declare such a case as can 
be proceeded against by the law of nations in am ad- 
miralty court, my objections are groundless, 

It is the facts discovered in the libel that call the 
court into action to enforce the law, and for this reason 
the state of facts in this libel impresses its character 
on the proceedings, I care not by what name he or 
anybody else may call it. The ground on which we 


claim is, that they have endeavored to évade the Con-, 


stitution by giving a wrong name and directing a 
wrong process to issue in the case. 

There is no offence against the law of nations set 
forth in the case. 

The United States have passed a law for the punish- 
ment of traitors and rebels who have been in arms 
against the legitimate authorities of the best Govern- 
ment that ever existed. They had aright to do it. 
No one will question the right of a government to 
make laws for inflicting condign punishment on trai- 
tors, but it does not follow that they have a right to 

roceed against them with a Libel of information. 

ongress is subservient to the behests of the Constitu- 
tion. It cannot do any act in violation of the Consti- 
tution. Its powers have been restricted in order that 


it may afford protection to life, liberty, and property, 
just as the powers of the other departments of the 
vernment have been restricted. You may prosecute 


traitors before a grand jury and find an indictment. 
It is not necessary that they should be before the 
court. It is only necessary that the offence should 
have been committed within the jurisdiction of the 


cou: 

My learned friend argues that the clause in the Con- 
stitution providing that “no attainder shall work cor- 
ruption of blood,” was intended to prevent the result- 
ing consequences under the common law, of the con- 
viction of treason, By that law, the moment a person 
was convicted of treason, he forfeited his estate and 
his blood was corrupted, his children could no longer 
inherit, and his property went to the crown. 

The United States goes to the common law for the 
definition of technical terms and to determine the rules 
of evidence in criminal cases. It is idle to say that 
this is intended to guard against the consequences of 
a conviction at common law, as my friend has attempt- 
ed to show. It does not fortify the position he has 
taken. It refers to an offence created by statutes under 
the Constitution, not to an offence against the law of 
nations. I do not invoke the law of nations to estab- 
lish that this offence was against that law. I claim 
that this offence which has been transcribed in this 
libel is the very offence to which the Constitution re- 
fers, and, therefore, that it is an offence against the 
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laws of the United States, and not against the law of 
nations, That law had nothing to do with the law of 
nations. It was enacted for the punishment of treason 
and the suppression of rebellion. That is a subject o' 
Cenbcal legislation; a subject regulated by the Con 
stitution in express terms. _ 
The Confiscation Act is, in reality, an act for the 
punishment of treason and rebellion, and every lin 
of the act shows it. Is it not clear that the act is puni- 
tive and nothing else, and that is what is limited by 
the clause in the Constitution providing that “no at. 
tainder for treason shall work corruption of blood,” 
te 


etc. on 
He next proceeded to the argument that had bee 

adduced on the ground that this was a gis 
Proceeding in rem,—and argued that a proceedi 


was put, it could only be forfeited by the act of the 
owner, and the proof of that act was the record of his 
conviction. The Government might confiscate ene- 
mies’ property. The right existed, but had not been 
exercised for 260 years. : 

Belligerents had the abstract right and were respon- 
sible to the civilized world for its exercise. It was 
claimed by his opponents that, by virtue of this law, 
the property in question was liable to confiscation. 
But to be hable under the law of nations, as enemy’s 

roperty it must have been in the enemy’s country at 

e date of the enactment, or it must be the pr 
of the enemy’s country. Lk 

But the act was passed on the 17th of July, 1862, 
two months after the United States authority had been 
reéstablished here, therefore, it could not be held under 
the law of nations, for it was not.the produce of the 
enemy’s Sopniey, and at the time of the passage of ba 
act it was in New Orleans, which was a part of 
United States not under the jurisdiction of the enemy, 

The District Attorney, Rufus Waples, in 
his argument presented the following propo- 
sitions : 

By the law of nations all the Psd te of enemies is 
confiscable, including lands in fee simple. ery 

Civil wars are governed by the same rules as inter- _ 
national wars concerning confiscation of enemies’ pe 
erty ; the sovereign-belligerent has the right to con 
cate the property of the subject-belligerent. 

As the right to confiscate enemies’ property found 
on land had grown somewhat into disuse, it was neces- 
sary for Congress to pass a law expressive of the will. 
of the sovereign to exercise the right, and to “make 
rules concerning the capture” of this species of prone 
erty, in order to enable the courts to take judicial pro- 
ceedin: 

Gonate s made such rules in the acts of August 6th, 
1861, and July 17th, 1862, sections 5, 6, 7, 8 ; the fo: | 
act being against property which obtains its 
character by use; the latter, against property which 
obtains that character by ownership. y' 

Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the act of July 17th, 1862 
(bringing into exercise the right of the Government as 
sovereign-belligerent agrees subjects-belligerent), are 
clearly authorized by the Constitution. eS 

There is nothing in the Constitution which prohibits 
the confiscation of enemies’ property in the manner 
and to the extent provided for in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and _ 
8th sections of the act; that is, absolute forfeiture of 
all the “right, title, and interest” of the enemy-owner | 
by poahediiogs in rem. 2 Eee | 

1. The act does not deny trial by ge A on 
in which the Constitution secures it. The fir8t four 
sections relate to crime, and its punishment is tobe by 
indictment and jury trial, as a matter of course. by 
Art. 8, section 2d and 7th. All forfeitures are to be 
by “due process of law,” but not all by jury trial. 

2. No attainder, there being no death or outlawry. 

8. No corruption of blood—the capacity of the heirs 
to inherit is not affected. | 
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4, No remainder or reversionary interest of the heirs 
rfeited 


6. No working of corruption or forfeiture. 

6. No forfeiture after death. Forfeiture, like a sale, 
is an instantaneous act, and must take place while the 
owner is alive, if its enemy character is caused by 
ownership. : : er 
- As the act (sec. 5, 6,7, 8) provides, without ambigui- 
ty, for the absolute forfeiture, the Joint Resolution 

yassed with reference to the act cannot affect it. 
The belligerent right of the Government to treat re- 
bellious subjects as though they were alien enemies 
and thus to confiscate their property absolutely, is a 
astitutional right. Late decision of the Supreme 
Court in proof sheets of 1 Black’s U.S. Supreme Court 
reports. Sce‘Pkovisronat Court ror La. 
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e “ Congregational Quarterly ” for January, 
1864, contains full statistics of the Orthodox 
Congregational churches, as collected in 1863, 
The number of churches reported is 2,729. 
Of these 610 are not specified, 830 have 
pastors, 768 have stated supplies, and 495 are 
vacant. Of the 2,594 ministers of the denomi- 
nation, 632 are not in active service. The total 
church membership (including ministers) is 
253,200, of whom. 90,163 are males, and 164,- 
037 females; 31,178 are represented as“ absent,” 
6,487 have been received by letter, and 5,576 
have been dismissed by letter, leaving an ex- 
cess favorable: to denominational growth of 
910. There have been admitted by profession 
7,999, while 4,288 have died, and 680 have been 
excommunicated, leaving 2,931 as an increase, 
and which, with this 910, will make a total in- 
crease in the year in the 2,729 churches of 
8,841 members, with no deduction for the 31,- 
178 absent. 

An interesting case of doctrinal controversy 
was tried in July, before a mutual board called 
by a petition of about one half of the male 
members of the Congregational church at 
Georgetown, Mass. The letter of call set forth 
that the Rey. Charles Beecher, the pastor, did 
not, in the view of the petitioners, preach ac- 
cording to the creed of the church and of the 
Orthodox churches generally of New England, 


especially in presenting his views of the pre- 


: 
) 
| 
| 
| 


existence of man, the condition of souls after 
death, the atonement and divine sorrow. 
With regard to the preéxistence of souls, Mr. 
Beecher was reported to profess to the follow- 
ing effect: “ We were all created in a previous 
world, and were drawn into apostasy by the 
fallen angels. God then proposed to create 
this world as a hospital for ‘our race, in- 
troduce us here, and heal us of sin. It was 
Proposed to Lucifer to become our redeemer. 

e refused. God then chose a younger brother, 
who proved willing, To him was added the 
divine nature, and he became among us the 
Christ. As it seemed doubtful whether Christ 
could do this work that Lucifer refused to do, 
he, Lucifer, remained in heaven after his re- 
fusal till Christ’s resurrection. Lucifer was not 
expelled while he could raise a doubt whether 
this redemption could be accomplished.” 

The council adopted, by a vote of 16 yeas 
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against 5 noes, the report of a committee, 
which found Mr. Beecher guilty of heretical 
preaching, and recommended the dissolution 
of pastoral relations between him and the con- 


gregation of Georgetown. The latter, how- 


ever, by a vote of 27 against. 21, refused to ac-. 
cept the doings of this ecclesiastical council. 
Toward the close of the year, Mr. Beecher re- 
signed the pastoral charge of the church. 

The Canada Congregational Union, at its an- 
nual meeting, held in Montreal, on June 15th, 
passed the following resolution : 


The ministers and delegates of the Congregational 
Union of Canada, in annual session of the a 
tional Union, beg to express their deep and h elt 
Hg ger with brethren in the neighboring republic 
in the dire calamities of civil war with which their 
country is afflicted, and their homes desolated. 

With them we love to fraternize, their delegates are 

ladly welcome among us, and recognizing, as we do, 
that slavery is the chief cause of the fearful struggle in 
which they are involved, our prayers are to the Father 
of mercies, the great Ruler of the universe, that he 
would bring hostilities to a speedy and righteous ter- 
mination, by which the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, the rights of humanity and universal freedom 
may be advanced and perpetuated. 


At the 24th autumnal session of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, which 
commenced at Liverpool, on October 12th, an 
interesting paper was read on the bicentenary 
movement in commemoration of the ejection 
of Non-Conformist ministers from the Church 
of England in 1662. It appeared that the 
Congregational churches up to that time had 
subscribed £251,568 for the objects in view. 
Out of the thirty chapels, contemplated by the 
Lancashire churches, eight capable of accom- 
modating 6,000 persons, had been opened; 
others were in progress, and sites for thirteen 
more had been secured. <A large educational 
establishment had been opened at Farnworth, 
and another at Ashton, involving a large ex- 
penditure. Lancashire intended, as it appeared, 
to expend £150,000 upon these measures; 
Wales was determined to collect £20,000, to 
found a college, and £30,000 for the liquida- 
tion of chapel debts, and for other denomina- 
tional purposes. 

The “ English Congregational Yearbook” of 
1864, gives the following summary of Congre- 
gational statistics of England and the Colonies : 


Number of Congregational Churches, 


In Great Britain— In Colonies— 
England....... +ee1,818| The Canadas...... eb) 
aes: eeeecee-see 687 | Other British Provin- 
Scotland ........ - 103 ces, North America, 20 
Treland ......... + 28]. Vancouver's Island... 1 
JETSCY ec veteeers yi 8 Australasia ......... 121 
Guernsey..... ry 5| South Africa........ 10 
Isle of Man....... 2|. Demerara...... mE py 
Total’ ssasaces. BODL TY eaten gave 248 


To these may be added 203 mission church- 
es among the heathen, in connection with the 
London Missionary Society, making a total 
throughout the world of 3,102, This number 
does not include the numerous village chapels, 
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out-stations, schoolhouses, &c., in connection 
with the foregoing churches, amounting prob- 
ably to double the number of those churches, 
misking a total of some 10,000 places where, 
statedly or occasionally, the Gospel is preached. 
In addition to the above, a considerable num- 
ber of independent churches exist in London 
and throughout the country, known generally 
as “ High Calvinist,” but which, having no or- 
ized associations themselves, not being in 
ellowship with the Congregational body, are 
not included. Number of churches vacant: 
in land, 155; Wales, 79; Scotland, 14; 
Treland, 4; Colonies, 27—total, 279. Number of 
Congregational ministers: In England, 1,787; 
Wales, 361; Scotland, 99 ; Ireland, 30; Colonies, 
216; heathen lands, 168—total, 2,611. Number 
of students: in England, 320; Wales, 90; 
Scotland, 16; Colonies, 830—total, 456. Of the 
2,612 ministers, there are at present without 
astoral charges: in England, 387; Wales, 35; 
Beotland and Ireland, 17; Colonies, 41— total, 
480. There are on the Continent of Europe 
148 independent churches, in Belgium, France, 
Geneva, Holland, and Switzerland.” (See Con- 
GREGATIONALISTSs, UNITARIAN.) 

OONGRESS, CONFEDERATE. The pro- 
ceedings of the Congress* at Richmond were so 
generally conducted in secret session, that their 
action on only a few subjects of interest is 
known. In the House on the 19th of Jan. Mr. 
Clopton, of Alabama, offered a series of joint 
resolutions relating to the conduct of the exist- 
ing war and the late proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, preferred in lieu of 
retaliatory measures, as suggested by the reso- 
lutions, that an attempt should be made to stop 
the shedding of blood by a movement to bring 
about peace. It would strengthen the friends 
of peace at the North, and perhaps have the 
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effect of producing a state of things so much 
desired notwithstanding the opposition of the 
ere Disgun, ef latina; teal shone 
. Dargan, of Alabama, e ind 
that Powers at war must retaliate. The reso- 
lutions contemplated the turning over of cap- 
tured officers to State Governments, and to Ie 
them be punished according to the laws. E 
did not think that was correct, but he suggested 
that the Government should take the responsi- 
bility itself. Mr. Lyons, of Virginia, suggested 
that the Government had no power to tar 
these captured officers over t0°the § 
Nor was there any necessity for the resolu- 
tions, since the President has said in his m 
he will do it unless prevented by Congres 
He favored the passage of a law proh 
iting such a course, and to repose 
power of retaliation entirely in the hands 
the Government. When an officer was cap 
ed, if there was cause for retaliation, we m 
retaliate upon him ; if not, we were bound to 
exchange him. They could not, by any law of 
nations, when captured by oné Governmen’ 
turned over to another Government for trial. He 
would prefer that any officer captured in any 
State after the promulgation of that proclama- | 
tion should be instantly hung; not subject him 
to the uncertainties of a trial by jury. “th 
Mr. Kenner, of Louisiana, called the tion 


tion of the House to the fact that this portio: 
of the President’s message was referred to the 
Committee of Waysand Means. The committe 
was now prepared to report. He moved, as 
instructed by the committee, that the House 
now go into secret session for the purpose of 
receiving that report. . 
The motion was agreed to. ad 
Subsequently the subject came up in the 
Senate, when Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, offere 
the following resolution : 


Lae, 


* The following were the members of Congress at the sec- 
ond session convened in Richmond on the 1st of December, 
1863. For the list of members convened at the first session 
in December, 1862, see ANNUAL CycLopzpiIA, 1862, 
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Keenan, David W. Lewis, William W. Clark, Robert P, 
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can F. Kenner, Lucien J. Dupre, Henry Marshall, Ji 
Perkins, Jr. 


Mississippi—J. W. Clapp, Reuben Davis, Israel. - 
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Lyons, Charles F, Collier, Thomas §. Bocock, John Goode, _ 
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Alexander R. Boteler, John R. Baldwin, er R. ; 
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W Boonie n, Samue er, Robert Johnston, 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into and report whether an officer 
of the army of the United States, acting under the au- 
thority of that Government, can be made liable and 

unished as a criminal for the violation of the criminal 

aws of a State, by a State tribunal, when turned over 
to,State authorities by order of the President. 


- Mr. Yancey said he was in favor of retalia- 
tion, but inasmuch as that involved ‘‘ counter 
retaliation,” and jeoparded the lives of officers, 


- it was well to consider whether, on the whole, 


. 


the retaliatory measures recommended had bet- 
ter be adopted. Mr. Yancey said that this 
counter retaliation had already commenced, 

id that Confederate officers are already “ suf- 

ring inconvenience ” from it. He was sure, 
however, that even though the proposition of 
President Davis was adopted, there would be 
no retaliation, for, he added: 


When these officers shall be turned over to State 
tribunals, under the judgment of these State tribunals 
they will be declared as not liable, as criminals, to the 
State laws. We recognize the United States as a public 
enemy, and public enemies are not liable, in my opin- 
ion, to the criminal laws of the country with which 
they are at war. * * * If amenable to one State 
law, he is amenable to all State laws; and surely it 
would not be held for a single moment that an officer 
of the United States would be held liable to the law of 
trespass. In my opinion, no one law is more sacred 
than another law,-and the very same principle of con- 
struction, which would make him liable for exciting an 
insurrection, would make him amenable to all other 
laws of the State which would be violated by him in 
the conduct of war. 

Mr. Yancey then proceeded to meet the ar- 
gument that the United States were violating 
the law of nations, and very distinctly took the 
ground that the public enemy might stir up an 
insurrection or do any act to weaken the pow- 
er of his foe without violating the law of na- 
tions or military law. Mr. Yancey was willing 
to have the policy established that every officer 
of the enemy shall be killed in the field of 
battle, but he thought it was the duty of the 
Confederate Government to take the matter in 
hand, and not to shift the responsibility upon 
the local laws of the separate States. 

The following are the joint resolutions as 
adopted : : 

Resolved, by the Congress of the Confederate States 
of America, in response to the message of the Presi- 
dent, transmitted to Congress at the commencement 
of the present session, That, in the opinion of Con- 

, the commissioned officers of the enemy ought 


gress, 
not to be delivered to the authorities of the respective 


States, as iy geo in the said message: but all cap- 
tives taken by the Confederate forces ought to be 
dealt with and disposed of by the Confederate Govern- 


‘ment. 


Sec. 2. That, in the judgment of Congress, the 
proclamations of the President of the United States, 

ted respectively September twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred sixty-two, and January first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, and the other measures of the 
Government of the United States and of its authori- 
ties, commanders, and forces, designed or tending to 
emancipate slaves in the Confederate States or to ab- 
duct such slaves, or to incite them to insurrection, or 
to employ negroes in war against the Confederate 


‘States, or to overthrow the institution of African 


slavery and bring ona servile war in these States, 
would, if successful, produce atrocious consequences, 
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and they are inconsistent with the spirit of those 
pacese which in modern warfare prevail among civil- 
ized nations ; nf may, therefore, be properly and 
lawfully repressed by retaliation. 

Sec. 3. That in every case wherein, during the pres- 
ent war, any violation of the laws and usages of war 
among civilized nations shall be, or has been, done 
and pepe by those acting under the authority 
of the Government of the United States, on the per- 
sons or property of the citizens of the Confederate 
States, or of those under the protection or in the land 
or naval service of the Confederate States, or of an 
State of the Confederacy, the President of the Confed- 
erate States is hereby authorized to cause full and com- 
plete retaliation to be made for every such violation, 


In such manner and to such extent as he may think 


proper. 

ec. 4. That every white person, being a commis- 
sioned officer, or acting as such, who, during the pres- 
ent war, shall command negroes or mulattoes in arms 
against the Confederate States, or who shall arm, train, 
organize, or prepare negroes or mulattoes for milita 
service against the Confederate States, or who shall 
voluntarily aid negroes or mulatioes in any military 
enterprise, attack, or conflict in such service, shall be 
deemed as inciting servile insurrection, and shall, if 
captured, be put to death, or be otherwise punished at 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 5. Every person, being a commissioned officer, 
or acting as such in the service of the enemy, who 
shall, during the present war, excite, attempt toexcite, 
or cause to be excited servile insurrection, or who shall 
incite’or cause to be incited a slave to rebel, shall, if 
captured, be put to death, or be otherwise punished, 
at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 6. Every person charged with an offence pun- 
ishable under the preceding resolutions shall, during 
the present. war, be tried before the military court at- 
tached to the army or corps by the troops of which he 
shall have been captured, or by such other military 
court as the President may direct, and in such manner, 
and under such regulations as the President shall pre- 
scribe, and, after conviction, the President may com- 
mute the punishment in such manner and on such 
terms as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 7. All negroes or mulattoes who shall be en- 
gaged in war or be taken in arms against the Confed- 
erate States, or shall give aid or comfort to the enemies 
of the Confederate States, shall, when captured in the 
Confederate States, be delivered to the authorities of 
the State or States in which they shall be capsured. to 
be dealt with according to the present or future laws 
of such State or States. 

The section of the conscription law which 
exempted one person as owner or overseer of 
each twenty negroes wasrépealed. A resolution 
was adopted in favor of free navigation of the 
Mississippi river, as follows : 

Resolved by the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America, That the Confederate States again repeat the 
principles above set forth, and declare the free naviga- 
tion of the ee river to be the natural right of 
the people of all the States upon its banks, or upon the 
banks of its navigable tributaries. 

In the House, on the 3d of March, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to inquire into the expediency 
of repealing the resolutions declaring that a 
neutral flag covers an enemy’s goods, with the 
exception of contraband goods. 

A bill, introduced into the Senate, placed all 
telegraph lines under the control of the Post- 
master-General. ‘ 

A tax bill was also passed at thissession, which 
levied a tax of eight per cent. on the value of 
all naval stores, salt, wines, spirituous liquors, 
tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, cot- 
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ton, wool, flour, sugar, molasses, syrups, rice, 
and other agricultural productions. Bankers 
were taxed $500 ; auctioneers $50, and 24 per 
cent, on the gross amount of their sales; whole- 
sale liquor dealers were taxed $200, and 5 per 
cent. of their sales ; retail liquor dealers 
pay $100 and 10 per cent. of gross sales; dis- 
tillers pay $200 and 20 per cent. of gross sales ; 
hotels and eating houses pay according to the 
yearly retail of the property, from $800 a year 
down to $30; theatres pay $500 and 5 per cent. 
of gross receipts; tobacconists pay $50 and 5 
per cent. of gross sales; billiard rooms pay $40 
for each table; butchers and bakers pay $50 
and 1 per cent. of gross sales; peddlers pay $50 
and 24 percent. of sales; photographers, law- 
yers, apothecaries, doctors, and confectioners 

ay $50 each, with a tax on all but lawyers and 

octors of 2} per cent. ofsales. Incomes are taxed 
as follows: over $500 and under $1,500 a year, 
5 per cent.; over $1,500 and less than $3,000 a 
year, 5 per cent. on the first $1,500 and-10 per 
cent. on the rest; over 3,000 and less than $5,- 
000, 10 per cent.; over $5,000 and less than 
$10,000, 123 per cent.; over $10,000, 15 per 
cent 


The following section related to farmers : 


Sec. 11. Each farmer and planter in the Confederate 
States, after reserving for his own use fifty bushels of 
sweet potatoes and fifty bushels of Irish potatoes, one 
hundred bushels of corn or fifty bushelsof wheat pro- 


duced in the present year, shall pay and deliver to the 


Confederate Government, of the products of the pres- 
ent year, one-tenth of the wheat, corn, oats, rye 
buckwheat, or rice, sweet and Irish potatoes, and of 
the cured hay and fodder ; also, one tenth of the sugar, 
molasses made of cane, cotton, wool, and tobacco; the 
cotton ginned and packed in some secured manner; 
the tobacco shipped and packed in boxes, to be deliv- 
ered by him on or before the first day of March in the 
next year. Each farmer or planter, after reserving 
twenty bushels of peas or beans, but not more than 
twenty bushels of both, for his own use, shall deliver 
to the Confederate Government, for its use, one tenth 
of the peas, beans and ground peas produced and 
gathered by him during the present year. 

An act was also passed adopting a new flag. 
It consisted of a white ground with a bright 
red union, the latter crossed diagonally, with 
two blue stripes with white stars on the stripe. 
The law directed it to be hoisted for the first 
time on all ships and forts, on the first day of 
July. The steamer Atlanta, when she ad- 
vanced to attack the Weehawken and Nahant, 
hoisted it in anticipation of the day appointed, 
but instead of floating in triumph, it was hauled 
down in defeat. 

Congress also passed an Impressment bill, the 
design of which was to protect the holders 
of property seized by the Government. It 
provided that compensation should be deter- 
mined, in the case of producers, by two or 
three impartial and loyal citizens of the vi- 
cinage, and in the case of non-producers, by 
two commissioners in each State—one ap- 
Sees by the President, the other by the 

overnor. 

Soon after the passage of this bill, a case of 
impressment occurred in Virginia—of hay or 
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corn—and the appraisers put on a most exor- 
bitant price. Acting thus on the presumption 
that citizens would invariably extort from the 
Government exorbitant prices, Corres passed 
a supplementary bill, providin® that in case t] 
impressing officer did not approve the award of 
the appraisers, he should so endorse on the ap- 
praisement, and turn the matter of price ove 
to be settled by the State Impressment 
missioners. As these commissioners fixed prices _ 
every sixty days, or oftener, for a whois ae - 
their prices would most probably be 
either too much or too little for some articles 
the various districts of a large State. Under | 
the supplementary bill instructions were issued 
from the War Department at Richmond, pro- 
hibiting impressing officers from Sper ovine any 
appraisement in excess of the schedule price — 
fixed by commissioners for a whole State. : 
the principle of adjusting compensation by the 
arbitrament of impartial citizens of the vicin- 
age—a most important feature of the Impress- 
ment bill—was virtually abandoned. , 
This impressment was enforced at the same 
time that the produce tax was collected, and 
caused much dissatisfaction. ns 


On the 7th of December, Congress convened 
again at Richmond. In the Senate, Mr. Simms, 
of Kentucky, and Mr. Olark, of Missouri, offer- 
ed resolutions and bills against permitting sub- 
stitutes to be employed any longer in the army. 
The proposition was, that the Government 
should return the substitute money, and require — 
all to do their duty. 

The House adopted a resolution for a joint — 
committee to consider the currency, and report — 
speedy measures for action. In the House, on 
the 9th, Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, offered a res- 
olution instructing the appropriate committee 
to provide for the increase of the pay of sol- 
diers. He urged the question at some length, 
assuming that no action in regard to the cur- 
rency would fully restore it to its nominal | 
value, and that, therefore injustice was done 
the soldier in refusing him an equable compen- 
sation. He contended that the President was 
opposed to the increase of the soldiers’ pay, from —_ 
the fact that he stated in his message that the 


suggested action upon the currency would ob- 


viate its necessity, by approximating the nom- — 
inal value of the money. He wanted the whole — 
value secured. ' ae Fl 

Mr. Gartrell, of Georgia, vindicated the Pres- 
ident from the imputation, and argued at some 
length, in order to show that the increase of the 
pay of the soldier was one of the President’s 
most eager wishes, ¢ oahane 

The resolution was lost. + pes 

The following resolution was then offered by 
Mr. Foote: lla 


Resolved, That said committee be instructed to in- 
quire whether there be any ground for the all 
made by the enemy, in formal official letters and 
otherwise, that the prisoners of war detained by us 
in custody have been refused adequate supplies of a 
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wholesome and nutritious character, at any time, and 
report the result of the inquiry herein, in order that 
not a moment should be lost in vindicating the honor 
of our own Government in regard to this solemn and 
interesting mattcr, and that no plausible pretext shall 
remain for the maltreatment of our own valuable sol- 
diers, now retained in Northern prison houses upon the 
plea of needful retaliation. 


In explaining and urging this resolution 
upon the Committee of the Whole, Mr. Foote 
said that his design was to investigate facts, and 
he had a few to offer; not to give information 
to the enemy, but to give information to this 
House, and to the country, that the honor of 
the country may be protected. A certain com- 
missary-general, who was a curse to our coun- 
try, had been invested with authority to con- 
trol the matter of subsistence. This man has 

laced our Government in the attitude charged 

y the enemy, and has attempted to starve the 
prisoners in our hands! Here Mr. Foote read 
a letter from the quartermaster for the prisons, 
Oapt. J. Warner, addressed to Gen. Winder, 
and placed onthe record at Col. Ould’s office, 
which stated that he (Capt. Warner) had, from 
the 1st to the 20th of the last month, been able 
to obtain meat for the prisoners in a very ir- 
regular and meagre manner from the depart- 
ment, and that for six days only of the period 
was he able to obtain a regular supply; for 
twelve days the supply was irregular and in- 
adequate, and for eight days they got none at 
all. This commissary-general, who, he was 
told (continued Mr. Foote), was a sort of pep- 
per doctor down in Charleston, and he must 
say, looking as like a vegetarian as his practice 
would indicate, had actually made an elaborate 
report to the Secretary of War, showing that, 
for the subsistence of a human Yankee carcass, 
a vegetable diet was the most proper that could 
be adopted. He had other facts which he 
could bring forward, in addition to this, to 
show that this Northrop should be turned 
out. For the honor of the country he should 
be ejected at once. 

The vote was then taken on the resolution, 
and it was lost. 

In the Senate, on the 11th, Mr. Brown, of 
Mississippi, offered a resolution that the state 
of the country demanded that the laws should, 
without delay, be passed declaring every male 
citizen in the military service; to repeal the 
laws authorizing substitutes; to authorize the 
President to issue his proclamation command- 
ing all foreigners to leave the country, in sixty 
days; or to take up arms; to regulate details 
for necessary civil pursuits ; to levy direct tax- 
es; to'make Confederate notes a legal tender 
after six months; to prohibit the trade in 
gold and silver and bank notes and United 
States Treasury notes during the war, or to 
prohibit blockade running, under heavy pen- 
alties, and to declare these laws war measures, 
and make those violating them amenable only 
to military courts. 

_ Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, offered a resolution 
instructing the Military Committee to inquire 
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into and report upon the treatment by the 
military authorities of prisoners of war, which 
was agreed to. . 

Mr. Phelan, of Mississippi, introduced a bill 
which was referred to the Finance Committee 
and ordered to be printed, providing for the 
issue of $500,000,000 of coupon bonds in sums 
not less than five hundred dollars, payable in 
twenty years, and bearing interest of six per 
cent., payable semi-annually. The coupons 
when due to be a legal tender for all debts due 
in dollars or other money, and a refusal to ac- 
cept the same when tendered to act as a dis- 
charge to the indebtedness in payment of 
which they are offered. 

Mr. Holcombe offered a resolution that the 
Special Committee on the Currency consider the 
expediency of requesting the State Banks of 
the Confederacy to loan their respective re- 
serves to the Confederate Government. 

Mr. Sparrow, of Louisiana, from the Military 
Committee, reported back the following bill, 
with the recommendation that it pass: 

The Congress of the Confederate States do enact, 
that no person liable to the military service shall here- 
after be permitted or allowed to furnish a substitute 
for such service, nor shall any substitute be received, 
enlisted, or enrolled in the military service of the Con- 
federate States; and that all laws heretofore passed 
permitting or allowing persons liable to military ser- 
vice to furnish substitutes for the same, or authoriz- 
ing the acceptance, enlistment, or enrolment of any 
substitute in the military service, be and the same 
are hereby repealed. . 


Mr. Wigfall moved to strike out the last 
clause of the bill, which being rejected, the bill 
was passed and sent to the House. 

In the House, Mr. Foote offered several bills, 
among them one for the repeal of the existing 
substitute law, and one for the increase of the 
pay of soldiers. They were referred. He also 
introduced ‘several resolutions, one requesting 
the President to withdraw all diplomatic agents 
from such foreign Governments as have not 
recognized the Confederacy, before thé first: 
day of February next, and to dismiss all for- 
eign consuls in the country. 

Mr. Foote also introduced a resolution in re- 
gard to unreasonable searches and seizures. 

Also a resolution that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee inquire into the expediency of so amend- 
ing the present law with reference to the ex- 
change of prisoners of African descent as to 
distinguish between those who were free when 
the war commenced, and those who are recog- 
nized as slaves by the laws of the Confederate 
States. Agreed to. 

On the 18th, Mr. Goode, of Virginia, offer- 
ed a resolution instructing the Committee on 
the Judiciary to inquire into the expediency of 
so amending the act to regulate impressments, 
as to relieve sufficient bread and provisions 
to supply the wants of the non-producers of 
the country. 

Mr. Goode said that the agents of the com- 
missary and quartermaster departments have 
been recently going all over the country, and 
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where they could not go themselves, had writ- 
ten communications, notifying all producers 
that their whole surplus was impressed, and 
forbidding them to move it. The question was, 
what are all the non-producers—the large 
number of persons residing in cities—the me- 
chanics, the wives and children of our soldiers, 
the vast number of refugees who were driven 
from their homes by the enemy—what were 
these to do? As an instance of the great in- 
justice of the system, he stated that. he knew 
of a mill in which all the toll corn had been 
impressed by the commissary agent at the 
depot, who knew at the time that twenty or 
thirty families were supphed by that mill, and 
he impressed it, simply because it was con- 
venient to the depot, and he was too Jazy to 
© some distance further and obtain supplies 
om a place which could afford to give them. 
Mr. Goode represented, as a part of his dis- 
trict, the little county of Carroll, which had 
sent into the field eleven hundred volunteers 
out of twelve hundred voters. It had not fur- 
nished a single conscript, and but three substi- 
tutes, and contained only one hundred and fifty 
slaves. Almost all of the.laboring population, 
therefore, consisted of the old men, the wo- 
men and boys; -and if the producer was not 
allowed to furnish his poor neighbor with 
bread and meat, what was he todo? He knew 
and admitted the necessity of feeding the army; 
but by so doing he could not admit the neces- 
sity of starving the country. He had been told 
that there were “ oceans of corn” in the State 
of Georgia; if so, why was it not brought 
here? Could not the Goyernment regulate its 
own transportation? He could not say that 
he knew the remedy for the evil, but it was 
his opinion that a change in the commissary 
department would be very beneficial. 
n the 2ist, Mr. Miles, of S. O., offered the 
following bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


A bill to be entitled an Act to continue in the service all 
troops now: in the service of the Confederate States. 
Sec.1. The Congress of the Confederate States 

of America do enact, that all musicians, privates, 

and non-commissioned officers now in the armies of 
the Confederate States, by virtue of volunteering, 
enlistment, or conscription into the military service 
of the Confederate States, be and the same are hereby 
retained in said service for and during the existing 
war with the United States, and no longer. 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all troops so re- 
tained in service shall continue to serve in the com- 
ies, battalions, squadrons, batteries, and regiments 
which they now are, until transferred, detailed, ex- 
cones or discharged in accordance with existing laws 
and regulations, or such laws and regulations as may 
hereafter be passed and adopted with reference to 
transfers, details, exemptions, or discharges in the 
armies of the Confederacy. ~ 


Mr. Gartrell, of Ga., offered an amendment 
to allow the troops so retained in service to 
elect their company and field officers, 

Mr. Read, of Ky., offered an amendment to 
allow the troops from Kentucky to mount 
themselves and become part of the cavalry. 
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The amendments were ordered to be sent to 
the committee with the original bill. Se 
Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, ‘rose to a personal 
explanation. He had seen in the: papers ex- 
tracts from Northern papers, reporting him as 
having said that our Government officials = 
trying to starve Federal prisoners. He ha 
made no such statement, but had merely offer- 
ed a resolution looking to an inquiry into the — 


subject, and had presented papers to : 


that there had been some irregularity in 

ing them, and the Committee on Quarter 
ter and Commissary Departments were 

engaged in a strict investigation of the sub- 
ject. “& 
_ Mr, Hilton, of Fla., from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, presented the following bill 
which was ordered to be printed: Lie 


Whereas, Through frauds perpetrated on the Gov- 
ernment under the clause of the act approved A 
16th, 1862, which granted the yap that persons not 
liable to military duty might be received for those 
were, our armies have been deprived of the services 
men necessary for the public defence, therefore, " 

Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States do 
enact, That, in all cases where substitutes recei 
under the provision of the above (or any other) law 
have deserted, or shall hereafter desert, the obliga' i 
of the principal shall revive upon the desertion 
the substitute being established under regulatic 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War. , 

Sec. 2. In all cases where a substitute has proved — 
unfit for the discharge of the ordinary duties of a sol- 
dier, by reason of physical or mental incapacity exist- 
ing at the time he was received as a substitute, the ob- 
ligation of the principal shall revive upon such in- 
capacity being established and attested under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of War. ; 

Sec. 3. In all cases where a man who is a substi- 
tute would be liable to enrolment for military service 
under existing or future laws, if he were not already in 
the army, the principal is hereby declared to be sub- 
ject to such enrolment. 2 


On the 24th, a bill was unanimously passed 
in the House prohibiting every person from 
dealing in the paper currency of the United 
States. : 

The following bill was passed by a vote of 
52 ayes to 13 noes: . 


Whereas, In the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, it requires the aid of all who are able to bear arms; 
The Congress of the Confederate States do therefore 
enact, That no person shall be exempted from mili- 
tary service by reasonof having furnished a substi- 
tute. Provided, That nothing in the foregoing oleae 
shall be so construed as to relieve a substitute from 
any obligation or liability contracted or assumed by 
him as such substitute. But this act shall not be con- 
strued so as to affect persons who, though not liable 
Sipbites service, have, nevertheless, put in 
utes. 4 


In the Senate, on the 80th, Mr. Phelan, of 
Miss., presented joint resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Mississippi, which were re- 
ferred to the Military Committee. " 

The resolutions severally provide that Con- 
gress be requested to repeal that portion of the 
Conscript act authorizing substitution in the. 
army, to take into consideration the practica- 
bility of using negro men in the service as 
teamsters, &c., and to appoint an agent, or 
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agents, on the part of the Confederate States, 
to visit different portions of the State of Missis- 
_sippi for the purpose of auditing, adjusting, and 
paying off certificates and receipts given per- 
sons for provisions and other property im- 
pressed by the Confederate Government. 
_ The Senate then resumed consideration of 
the House bill to put an end to the exemption 
of persons who have furnished substitutes, the 
pending question being on the adoption of the 
amendment of Mr. Maxwell, of Florida, except- 
ing those engaged in agricultural pursnits whose 
substitutes have not deserted. 

Mr. Hill favored the amendment. There #as 
a great clamor to put everybody in the army. 
The ranks of the army certainly required filling 
up, but they were thin, not because the muster 
rolls were not full, but because the men on the 
muster rolls were not in the ranks. Absentee- 
ism was the greatest vice of the day, We lost 
the battle of Missionary Ridge because of ab- 
senteeism. Officers of that army were absent 
who were as well as he was. He could give 
the names of some of these officers, but not all 
of them, as they were too numerous. But if 
any one of them ever come before the Senate for 
promotion, and he knew it, he would mention 
the facts and vote against him. Gen. Bragg 
had stated in his report that two thirds of his 
army were absent. All of them were, proba- 
bly, not onsick furloughs. Many of them were, 
no doubt, engaged on provost duty. It hadcome 
to this, that every little village in the country 
must have a provost and provost guard, who, as 
far as his own observation went, were a great 
deal more active in annoying citizens than in 
arresting deserters. The army was discontent- 
ed with the Substitute law because most of 
those who had put in substitutes had set them- 
selves down in towns and amassed fortunes out 
of the necessities of the country. If they had 
betaken themselves to some occupation useful 
and necessary to the country, this discontent 
would not have arisen. To exempt from the 
operation of this act men who were engaged in 
producing food for the support of the army 
and the country would certainly be agreeable 
tothe army. He therefore favored the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wigfall said he wished to say a few 
words, not to influence the mind of the Senate, 
for he was satisfied the Senate had made up 
their minds. This matter of ‘substitutes was 
one which might have once been defended, but 
now it seemed to him that the bill abolishing 
all substitution ought to pass unconditionally. 
It was absolutely necessary that every soldier 
in the army should remain there, under the 
present organization, without any change of 
company, battalion, or regiment. The statu 
quo must be preserved. We could not afford 
to disorganize the army. Incompetent offi- 
ers must be gotten rid of by examining 
boards. He meant what he said, and had said 
what he meant. The army and the country 
had been talked of in a manner calculated to 
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produce confusion. The army was the coun- 
try, and the country was the army. We were 
engaged in such a conflict as the world never 
saw. By a misnomer we spoke of “ this revo- 
lution,” and compared it with the revolution of 
76. There was no comparison whatever. If 
we had failed then we should still be under the 
best government the world had then seen. We 
should have been under a government which 
reserved to us the trial by jury, &c. A half 
dozen persons, if so much, would have been ex- 
ecuted, and there would have been an end ofit. 
But if we failed now? Has any man in or out 
of the army, considered what subjugation and 
confiscation mean—what is comprehended and 
signified by these terms? Oonfiscation means 
to have no house to cover the head; no bed 
whereon to lie; to have nothing. Subjugation 
means @ negro guard in every house and a pro- 
vost marshal at every cross road; with no 
right to visit a neighbor; no right to visit 
the house of God without a permit from a 
Yankee provost marshal to be handed to a 
negro guard. 

Senators should recollect that there was dis- 
content in the army. He believed that this 
discontent was groundless, but still it existed. 
It had been said upon the floors of Congress 
that there had been discrimination in favor of 
certain classes, and this had produced dissatis- 
faction. Those who had fought under the suns 
of July and August, and under the frosts of Oc- 
tober and November, and were not yet buried, 
were discontented that their rich neighbors 
were not in the army to share their lot with 
them. The soldiers in the army were content to 
remain there; but they insisted that their rich 
neighbors should be there also. There had 
been reasons for the exemption of some andthe 
permitting of others to furnish substitutes. 
Those reasons were that some men could do 
more good, could benefit the country and the 
cause more, out of the army than in it. We 
were obliged to have merchants, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and blacksmiths. But when the bill 
passed permitting substitutes, what was the re- 
sult? It was the fashion to talk about the 
bone and sinew of the country, and to speak of 
the planters and farmers as having all of the 
religion, cultivation, education, and patriotism 
of the country. Talk of speculators, extortion- 
ers and Dutch Jews! The farmers have been 
the worst speculators, extortioners, and Dutch - 
Jews of this war. Has the population of the 
South changed? No. Have the Yankees 
driven out the people from their lands, and 
put into their places the Dutch and Irish with 
whom they have threatened to colonize the 
conquered States? No. These are the people 
of the South who are fighting for their liber- 
ties or getting other people to fight for them. 
And, singular to say, they think a great deal 
more of their negroes than of their sons and 
brothers. A gentleman of his acquaintance 
had, last summer, met a negro on the cars com- 
ing to Richmond to work on the batteries. The 
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negro looked sad, and the-gentleman enquired 
the reason. Sambo said he was sorrowful be- 
cause his old master looked so downcast when 
he parted with him ; that his master had five 
sons in the army, but never grieved half so 
much at parting with all of them as with him. 
The patriotic planters would willingly put their 
own flesh and blood into the army, but when 
you asked them for a negro the matter ap- 
proached the point of drawing an eyetooth. A 
great change had come over the planters with- 
in the last two years. Two years ago, when 
that pink of gallantry and soldierly qualities 
was at Manassas, to keep his army from starv- 
ing he wrote a letter to a farmer in Orange 
county, asking him to send him sixty wagon 
loads of corn and provisions; to pay for the 
grain and the expense of hauling the same as 
soon as he was in funds. On the next Sunday 
this letter was read at every church in Orange, 
and on Monday morning the sixty wagons, 
loaded with corn, were sent to General Beau- 
regard, free of charge, and telling him to keep 
also the wagons and teams. Such was the pa- 
triotism in Orange county then. Now, those 
very farmers will actually burn their wheat rath- 
er than sell it to the Government at five dollars a 
bushel for the use of their own sons and bro- 
thers. They stood haggling about the price of 
pork per pound when their sons and brothers 
were living on a quarter of a pound a day, and 
sometimes had none atall. What had produced 
such a change in this people? He did not hes- 
itate to answer, an inflated currency. No pa- 
triotism could stand an inflated currency. Make 
money cheap and you make men mean. But 
the effect had been produced, and when you 
talked of patriotism, of the planters and bone 
and sinew of the country, these facts should not 
be forgotten. Of late a wild spirit of specula- 
tion had seized upon the people, which bid fair 
to work our ruin. This is felt in the army. The 
soldiers in the army believed they were better 
than the people at home, but he honestly be- 
lieved they were no better. If the soldiers 
were sent home, in the present condition of the 
currency, they would immediately turn specu- 
lators and extortioners. Andif the people now 
at home were put into the army, they would be- 
come patriotic. The people, the farmers, have 
bowed the knee to Baal, and nothing could be 
done till the currency was reduced. 

When the Substitute bill passed, Congress 
said to preachers, doctors and some others, you 
are exempt ; and to others, you will be allowed 
to furnish substitutes. But there was no con- 
tract between the Government and these men. 
The contract, if any there was, was between the 
principals and the substitutes themselves. Gov- 
ernment only said, if you can get a man who is 
not liable to military duty to go for you, you 
shall be exempt. But now Government wanted 
them all, substitutes and principals. We are 
again to conscribe all the men in the army, not 
for three years, but for the war, if that war lasts, 
like the contest in which the Dutch republic was 
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till they die or our independence is achie 
These men in the army did not feel it was right 
they should do all the fighting for the protec- 
tion of their lives and property, and for the 
lives and greater property of the substitute 
If it was said these substitute men were 
necessary to the subsistence of the army, 
might, with truth, be replied that they 
not doing anything for the subsistence of 
army. They were sp ing—charging from 
fifteen to twenty dollars for a bushel of meal, 
and upward of a thousand per cent. profit upon 
sh®es and clothing. Our liberties were inevi- 
tably lost unless we pass the conscript bill—the 
billof the Military Committee. If wewere going 
to disband the army it was useless to pass any 
other measures. re 
The question being called, Mr. Maxwell’s 
amendment was lost. sl 
The vote was then taken on Mr. Simms’ 
amendment, proposing to repay the principals 
a fair proportion of the money paid by them te 
their substitutes, and the amendment was lost 
by a vote of—yeas, 10, nays, 10. i 
Mr. Orr moved to amend the bill by altering 
the enacting clause, so that instead of reading 
““The Oongress of the Confederate States do 
therefore,” it should read, ‘‘The Congress of 
the Confederate States of America do.” The 


amendment was agreed to. The bill was then — 


passed by the following vote: 6 


Yeas—Messrs. Brown, Caperton, Clay, Clark, Davis, 
Dortch, Henry, Hill, Hunter, Jamison, Johnson, of 
pases wy Oe Phelan, Semmes, Simms, Spar- 
row, and Wigfall—17. ; 

Nays—Messrs. Johnson, of Georgia, and Orr—2,_. 


The following is the bill as amended and 


A Bill to be entitled an Act to Put an End to the Ex- 
emption from Military Service of those who have 
heretofore furnished Substitutes. 

Whereas, in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, it requires the aid of all who are able to bear arms, 
the Congress of the Confederate States of America do — 
enact, that no person shall be exempt from mili 


- service by reason of his having furnished a substitute; 


but this act shall not be so construed .as to affect per- 
sons who, though not liable to render military service, 
have, nevertheless, put in substitutes. ~ oii 

The Conscription Act finally adopted. de- 
clared every man between eighteen and fifty- 
five years of age to belong to the army, sub- 
ject at once to the articles of war, military 
discipline, and military penalties, and req: 
him to report within a certain time or be lia- 
ble to death as a deserter. The whole 


were made soldiers under martial jana : ’ 


from the army to work on army supplies. ; 
road men, pat: phage and miners would al 
be detailed under military rule and on the - 
of $18 a month. Government, State, and coun’ 
officers will be detached from the army. Plant- 
ers likewise sent to oversee the negroes. — 
the production and labor of the country was 
under military control. 


chanics and laboring men would be + 


-/ 2aMe 


- 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES.—The third 
session of the 37th Congress* commenced at 
Washington on the 1st day of December, 1862. 
For the President’s Message, see AnnuaL Oy- 

- OLoPzDIA, 1862. ; 
In the House, on the first day of the session, 
“Mr. Cox, of Ohio, offered the following resolu- 
tion: 
_ Whereas, many citizens of the United States have 
been seized by persons acting, or pretending to be 
acting under the authority of the United States, and 
have been carried out of the jurisdiction of the States 
of their residence, and imprisoned in the military pri- 
sons and camps of the United States, without any pub- 
lic charge being preferred against them, and without 
any opportunity being allowed to learn or disprove the 
charges made, or alleged to be made, against them ; 
and whereas, such arrests have been made in States 
where there was no insurrection or rebellion, or pre- 
tence thereof, or any other obstruction against the au- 
thority of the Government; and whereas, it is the 
earbd right of every citizen of the United States, that 
he shall not be deprived of liberty without due process 
of law, and when arrested, that he shall have a speedy 
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and public trial by an impartial jury of his ¢ountry- 
men; therefore, 

ed, That the House of Representatives do 
hereby condemn all such arrests as unwarraated by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, and as 
a usurpation of cake never given up by the people 
to their rulers, and do hereby demand that all such ar- 
rests shall hereafter cease, and that all persons so ar- 
rested and yet held should have a prompt and public 
trial, according to the provisions of the Constitution. 


Tt was laid upon the table. Yeas, 80; 
nays, 40. 

ewes ore ty on the same day, Mr. Richard- 
son, of Illinois, offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform the House what citizens of Illinois 
are now confined in the Forts Warren, La Fayette, 
and Delaware, or the old Capitol prison, and any other 
forts or places of confinement; what the charges are 
against said persons; also the places where they were 
arrested. at the President be further requested to 
inform this House of the names of the persons that 
have been arrested in Illinois and taken to and confined 


* The following is 4 list of the members of both Houses: 
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_» Maine—William Pitt Fessenden, Lot M. Morrill. 

. New Hampshire—Daniel Clark, John P. Hale. 

_ Vermont—Solomon Foot, Jacob Collamer. 
Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson. 
Rhode Island—Henry B, Anthony, Samuel G. Arnold. 
Connecticut—Lafayette S. Foster, James Dixon. 
New York—Preston King, Ira Harris. 
lee egreniokp C. Ten Eyck, Richard 8. Field,* James 


. Wal 
Pennsyloania— r Cowan, David Wilmot. 
Delaware—James A. Bayard, Willard Saulsbury. 
‘aryland—Anthony Kennedy, Thomas H. Hicks, 
Virginia—John 8. Carlile, Waitman T. Willey. 
Kentucky—Lazarus W. Powell, Garrett Davis. 
Missouri—Jobhn B. Henderson, Robert Wilson. 
Ohio—Benjamin F. Wade, John Sherman, 
Indiama—Jos, A. Wright, Henry 8. Lane, David Turpie.t 
Iinois—Orville H. Browning, Lyman Trumbull. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Jacob M. Howard. 
Wisconsin—Timothy O. Howe, James R. Doolittle. 
Jowa—James W. Grimes, James Harlan, 
Minnesota—Henry M. Rice, Morton 8. Wilkinson. 
California—Milton 8. Latham, James A. McDougall. 
Oregon—James W. Nesmith, Benjamin F. Harding. 
Kansas—S, W. Pomeroy, James H. Lane, 


HOUSE. 


Maine—John N. Goodwin, Charles W. Walton, Samuel 
C. Fessenden, Anson P, Morrill, John H. Rice, Frederick A. 
Pike, Thomas A. D. Fessenden.: 

New Hampshire—Edward H. Rollins, Thomas M. Ed- 
wards, Gilman Marston. : 

' Vermont—K. P. Walton, Justin 8. Morrill, Portus Baxter. 
| Massachusetts—Thomas D. Eliot, James Buffinton, Ben- 
jamin F. Thomas, Alexander H. Rice, John B. Alley, Chas. 
Train, Amasa Walker, Charles Delano, Henry L. Dawes, 
Samuel Hooper, Daniel W. Gooch. 
_ Rhode Island—William P. Sheffield, George H. Browne. 
paper Dwight Loomis, Alfred A. Burnham, Geo, 
©. Woodruff, James E. English. 

California—Aaron A, Sargeant, T. G. Fb F. F. Low. 

New York—Edward H. Smith, Moses F. Odell, William 
Wall, Frederick A. Conkling, Elijah Ward, Edward Haight, 
Charles H. Van Wyck, John B. Steele, Stephen Baker, 
Abraham B. Olin, ht Ned Corning, William A. Wheeler, 
Socrates N. Sherman, Richard Franchot, Roscoe Conkling, 

Holland Duell, William E. Lansing, Ambrose W. Clar 
les B, Sedgwick, Theodore M. Fomaray, Robert V. 
an Valkenburgh, Augustus Frank, Burt Van Horn, El- 
bridge @. Spaulding, Renben E. Fenton, Benjamin Wood, 
James E. Kerrigan, Isaac ©. Delaplaine, James B, McKean, 


Thar tPbointed to fill @ vacancy occasioned by the death of Jobn Ry 


SW Waactsd Wy ie! Laatste tu’ Fadiiéey, 1868, to 11 ie iodnny occas 
sioned by Bath of ohn Re Thommen’? =f 


y the 
_ t David was tly elected by the Legisla 
tidsey temporarily filled bpd A Wee z yn Sh he 


Paps Mf ibbard, Jacob B. Chamberlain, Alexander S. 
Diven, Alfred is 5 

New Jersey—William G. Stecle, George T. Cobb, Ne- 
hemiah Perry, John T. Nixon, John L. N. Stratton. , 

Pennsylvania—William KE. Lehman, John P. Verree, 
William D. Kelley, William Morris Davis, John Hickman, 
Sycenham E, Ancona, Thaddeus Stevens, James H. Camp- 
bell, Galusha A. Grow, Charles J. Biddle, Joseph Bailey, 
Edward McPherson, Samuel 8. Blair, Jesse Lazear, James 
K. Moorhead, Robert McKnight, John W. Wallace, John 
Patton, Piliab Babbitt, J. D. Stiles, John W. Killinger, 
Fite 8 . Wright, Philip Johnson, James T. Hale, John 

ovode. 

Maryland—Cornelius L. L. Leary, yer! May, Francis 
AOS, Charles B. Calvert, John W. Crisfield, Edwin H, 

ebster. 

Virginia—Charles H. Upton, Jacob B. Blair, Joseph 
Segar, William G. Brown, Kellam V. Whaley. 

hio—George H. Pendleton, John A. Gurley, Clement L. 
Vallandigham, William Allen, James M: Ashley, Chilton A. 
White, Richard A. Harsison, Samuel Shellabarger, Warren 
P. Noble, Carey A. Trimble, Valentine B. Horton, Samuel 
8. Cox, Samuel T. Worcester, Harrison G. Blake, James R. 
Morris, Sidney Edgerton, Albert G. Riddle, John Hutchins, 
John A. Bingham, Robert H. Nugen, William P. Cutler. 

Kentucky—Charles A. Wickliffe, George W. Dunlap, 
John W. Menzies, Aaron Harding, Samuel L. Casey, George 
H. Yeaman, rey, Grider, Robert Mallory, John J. Crit- 
tenden, William H. Wadsworth. 

Tennessee—Horace Maynard, A. J. Clements. 

Indiana—John Law, James A. Cravens, W. McKee 
Dunn, William S. Holman, George W. Julian, Albert G. 
Porter, Schuyler Colfax, William Mitchell, Daniel W. Voor- 
hees, Albert 8. White, John P. C. Shanks. 

Illinois—Elihu B. Washburne, Isaac N. Arnold, Owen 
Lovejoy, William Kellogg, William A. Richardson, James 
= — N nson, Philip B. Foulke, William J. Allen, Anthony 

napp. 

Missourt—Francis P. Blair, jr., Elijah H. Norton, John 
W. Noell, James 8. Rollins, William’ A. Hall, Thomas L. 
Price, John 8. Phelps. 

Michigan—Bradley F. Granger, Fernando C, Beaman, 
Rowland ©. Trowbridge, Francis W. Kellogg. 

Towa—William Vandever, James F. Wilson. 

e Wisconsin—John F. Potter, Walter. McIndoe, A. Scott 
oan. 


Utah—J 

Nevada—John Cradlebaugh. 
Colorado—H, P. Bennet. 

New Mexico—John S. Watts. 
Washington—William H. Wallace. 


ny ia by authority of the military governor of Louisiana, Decem- 
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in prisons outside of the limits of said State, and who 
have been released, what were the charges inst 
each of them, by whom the charges were made, also by 
whose order said arrests were made, and the authority 
of law for such arrests, 

It was laid on the table. Yeas, 74; nays, 40. 
' In the Senate, on December 2, Mr. Powell, 
of Kentucky, offered the following joint reso- 
lution, which was read and laid over: 

Whereas, many citizens of the United States have 


been seized by persons acting, or pretending to be 
acting, under the authority of the United States, and 
have been carried out of the jurisdiction of the States 


of their residence and imprisoned in the military pris- 
ons and camps of the United States, without any pub- 
lic charge being preferred against them, and without 
any opportunity being allowed to learn or disprove the 
charges made, or alleged to be made, against them; 
and whereas, it is the sacred right of every citizen 
that he shall not be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law, and when arrested shall have a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury ; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of esen- 
tatives of the United States of America in meee empl 
sembled, That all such arrests are unwarranted by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, and a 
usurpation of power never given by the prone to the 
President or any other official. . All such arrests are 
hereby condemned and declared palpable violations of 
the Constitution of the United States; and it is hereby 
demanded that all such arrests shall hereafter cease, 
and that all persons so arrested and yet held should 
have a prompt and speedy public trial according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, or should be imme- 
diately released. 


Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered the following 
joint resolution, which was also laid over: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
&c., That it be and is hereby recommended to all the 
States to choose as many delegates, severally, as they 
are entitled to Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, to meet in convention in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on the first Monday in April next, to take into consid- 
eration the condition of the United States, and the 
proper means for the restoration of the Union; and 
that the Legislatures of the several States take such 
action on this proposition as they may deem fit at the 
earliest practicable day.’ 


On the same day, Mr. Sumner, of Massa- - 


chusetts, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 


tesolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
furnish to the Senate any information which he ma 
possess with reference to the sale into slavery of col- 
ored freemen, captured or seized by the rebel forces, 
and to state what steps have been taken to redress this 
outrage upon human rights, 


Mr. Olark, of New Hampshire, introduced a 
= resolution, approving the policy of the 

resident in setting slaves free in insurrection- 
ary districts, which was read twice, and laid 
over. 

In the House, on the 4th, Mr. Wickliffe, of 
Kentucky, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire and report to this House on the 
following subjects: First. Under what law there has 
been ct aga) pe a military governor for the District of 
Columbia. Second. What powers does he possess or 
exercise, and by and under what law has he derived 
his power. Third. What salary or compensation is 
pa him, and out of what appropriation. Fourth. 

hat is the entire annual expense of such milita 

overnor, including all sums era for quarters, guard- 
hbo and prisons, and for house rent, servants, sol- 


_ lowing resolutions, and moved their 
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diers, and assistants under his control. Fifth. Whether 
the said office of military governor has interfered ve 
and obstructed the administration of justice and 
by the civil or judicial tribunals within the 
f Columbia. State the case and facts of such 
tion. And if, in the uf of the committee, such 
is not provided for by law, that they report a b: 
tte his existence and the exercise of powé 
im. 


: 


oh 


It was moved to add to the second in 
the words, ‘‘in the said District, or in t 
State of Pennsylvania, or in any of the U: 
States.” The resolution and amendment w 
laid over.. Yeas, 85; nays, 46. ited 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, offered the fol- 
ment: be 

Resolved, That this Union must be and remain one 
and indivisible forever. SL 

Resolved, That if any person in the employm of 
the United States, in either the legislative or executive 
branch, should proves to make peace, or should ac- 
cept, or advise the acceptance, of any such pro 
on any other basis than the integrity and entire 
of the United States and their Territories as on e 
be: # the time of the rebellion, he will be guilty of a 

crime. s 
lved, That this Government can never accept the 
mediation or permit the intervention of any foreign 
nation in this rebellion in our domestic affairs, al 

Resolved, That no two bebe smart can ever be 

ermitted to exist within the territory now belong 
o the United States, and which acknowledged 
jurisdiction at the time of the insurrection. ‘y 


Mr. Wickliffe: “If in order now to amend the 
resolutions, I offer to add the following words: ” 


That any officer of the United States, either execu- 
tive, legislative, or judicial, who is opposed to close the - 
present war upon preserving the Constitution as it is, 
with all its guarantees and privileges, and the union 
of the States as established by said Constitution, is un- — 
worthy to hold such office, and should be dismissed or 
removed from the same. 


The Speaker: ‘* After a motion to postpone, 
it is not in order to move an amendment.” | 
The motion to postpone was agreed to. 
On the next day Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, | 
proposed the following resolutions as amend-— 
ments to those of Mr. Stevens: 


1. Resolved, That the Union as it was must be re- 
stored and maintained one and indivisible forever | 
der the Constitution as it is—the fifth article, providi 
for amendments, included. . 

_ 2. Resolved, That.if any person in the civil or mili- 
tary service of the United States shall propose terms 
of peace, or accept or advise the acceptance of any 
such terms, on cd other basis than the jeer id 
entirety of the Federal Union, and of the several States _ 
composing the same, and the Territories of the Union, — 
as at the beginning of the civil war, he will be guilty — 
of a nape orion, ie 

3. lved, That this Government can never p 
the intervention of any foreign nation in to the 
present civil war. i, 

4. Resolved, That the unhappy civil war in whi 
we are engaged was waged in the beginning, prof 
edly, not in any spirit of oppression or for any é 
of conquest or su Jogasion, or purpose of ov ving 
or interfering with the rights or established institutions 
of those States, but to defend and maintain the su- 
some of the Constitution and to preserve the Union 
with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the seve 
States unimpaired, and was so understood and ace! 
ed by the people, and riper gist f the Army and Na- 
vy of the United States; and that, therefore, whoever 
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shall pervert, or attempt to pervert, the same to a war 
of conquest and subjugation, or for the overthrowing 
or interfering with the rights or established institu- 
Dass of any of the States, and to abolish slavery there- 
in, or for the purpose of se le or impairing the 
dignity, equality, or rights of any of the States, will be 
guilty of a flagrant breach of public faith and of a high 
e against the Constitution and the Union. 
5. Resolved, That whoever shall propose by Federal 
authority to extinguish any of the States of this Union, 
or to declare any of them extinguished, and to estab- 
lish territorial governments within the same, will be 
oe of a high crime against the Constitution and the 


nion. 
6. Resolved, That whoever shall affirm that it is com- 
tent for this House or any other authority to estab- 
fish a dictatorship in the United States, thereby super- 
seding or suspending the constitutional authorities of 
the Union, oe shall proceed to make any move toward 
the declaring of a dictator, will be gailty of a high crime 
against the Constitution and the Union and public lib- 


¢! 

' The resolutions were laid on the table. 
Yeas, 79; nays,50. On the same day, Mr. 
Morrill, of Vermont, offered the following reso- 
lution: 

| Resolved, That at no time since the commencement 
of the existing rebellion, have the forces and materials 
in the hands of the executive department of the Goy- 
ernment been so ample and abundant for the speedy 
and triumphant termination of the war as at the pres- 
ent moment; and it is the duty of all loyal American 
citizens, regardless of minor differences of opinion, and 
mepecially e duty of every officer and soldier in the 
field, as well as the duty of every department of the 
Government—the legislative branch included—as a 
unit, to cordially and unitedly strike down the assas- 
sins, at once and forever, who have conspired to de- 
_ stroy our Constitution, our nationality, and that pros- 
perity and freedom of which we are justly proud at 
home and abroad, and which we stand pledged to per- 
petuate forever. 


This resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: Yeas, 105; nay, 1—W. J. Allen. 

Subsequently, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, offered the 
following explanatory resolution: 


Fesolved, That the word “‘ assassins,” used in the res- 
olution this day offered by the member from Vermont. 
{Mr. Morrill], is intended by this House to include all 
men, whether from the North or the South, who have 
been instrumental in producing the present war, and 
Srecally those in and out of Congress who have been 
guilty of flagrant breaches of the Constitution, and who 
are not in favor of the establishment of the Union as it 
was and the Constitution as it is, : 


This resolution was laid on the table. Yeas, 
85; nays, 41. 
_ In the Senate on the 8th of December, Mr. 
Saulsbury, of Delaware, offered the following 
resolution : , 
_ Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby directed to inform the Senate whether Dr. 
John Laus and Whitely Meredith, or either of them, 
citizens of the State of Delaware, have been arrested 
and imprisoned in Fort Delaware; when they were ar- 
rested and so imprisoned; the charges against them; 
by whom made; by whose orders hey wete arrested 
and imprisoned; and that he communicate to the Sen- 
~ ae papers relating to their arrest and imprison- 

Mr. Saulsbury, in calling for the consideration 
of the resolution, said: “‘ These two gentlemen, 
one of whom resides in my own county, and the 
other not far off, in the adjoining county, are 
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known to me personally, and have been for a 
number of years; and as their friends do not 
know of any just cause why they should be im- 
prisoned in Fort Delaware or elsewhere, I have 
felt it my duty to call for this information. I 
hope the Senate will not. perceive any reason 
for refusing to comply with this request. If 
they are there properly, if they have been guil- 
ty of any attempt to subvert the Government, 
if they have. acted traitorously in any respect, 
their friends do not know it; I do not know it, 
and I do not believe it. They have been in 
Fort Delaware now for some time, and neither 
themselves nor their friends have been apprised 
of any cause for their arrest, or of the reasons 
upon which the arrests were made.” ; 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, opposed the 
adoption of the resolution, saying: ‘I think 
the Senate of the United States ought not to be 
engaged during this brief session in calling up- 
on the Government for this kind of information, 
or in arraigning the administrators of the Gov- 
ernment. We have had some arrests made, and 
it is possible there may have been some mistakes 
made; but I believe that instead of the few hun- 
dred arrests we have had, we ought to have 
had several thousand, and that not one man in 
ten who ought to have been arrested, has been 
arrested. I know the Government of this coun- 
try has forborne a great deal. Adopting this 
resolution at this time looks to me as a sort of 
arraignment of the Government of the country © 
for making these arrests—arrests that have 
done much toward maintaining the just au- 
thority of this Government. Never since the 
dawn of creation has any Government men- 
aced by insurrection or rebellion been so 
considerate, so forbearing, so just, so humane, 
so merciful. While spies and traitors are 
skulking around us, ready to destroy the life 
of the nation, I am unwilling to censure the 
Government of my country for protecting the 
nation menaced by assassins.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, thus urged the 
resolution; ‘I always supposed that the great 
value of this Government consisted in the fact 
that it afforded, beyond all other Govern- 
ments, the best guardianship to the liberty 
of the individual citizen. Sir, what is the 
state of things now? The honorable senator 
from Massachusetts tells us that, in his opin- 
ion, the Government have forborre; that some 
mistakes may have been made in making ar- 
rests, but that they ought to have gone far- 
ther than they have gone. The question does 
not lie there. The question lies in the great 
principle that the liberty of the citizen ought 
to, be protected against the Government, ex- 
cept by public judicial inquiry on facts prima 
facie established by affidavit in order to justify 
his incarceration, because incarceration is im- 
prisonment, it is punishment. In no free Gov- 
ernment can the citizen be arrested at the will 
of an officer—I do not care who the officer is, 
whether a Secretary of War or a Secretary of 
the Navy, or any subordinate to whom a Sec- 
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retary chooses to delegate the power; and it is 
impossible to call the Government where such 
a power exists a free Government.” 

r. Doolittle, of Wiscensin, thus objected : 
“Mr. President, this complaint of the great op- 
pression of this Government because, in time of 
war, men have been arrested under circum- 
stances to raise suspicions of their loyalty, it 
seems to me is not very well founded, so long 
as the prison door is open to all arrested upon 
suspicion only, if they will simply take the 
oath of allegiance and to support the Govern- 
ment. I think, sir, 1 am not misinformed in 
this respect. There has been some complaint, 
and with more reason, perhaps, made against 
the Government because it has been too lenient 
toward men who have been notoriously en- 
gaged, in sympathy and in act too, with the 
traitors against the Government; and the com- 

laint has been, not because suspected parties 

fave been arrested, but because the guilty 
have not been shot or hung; that the prison 
door has been opened too easily to many of 
these men.” anal 

Mr. Saulsbury, in furthef urging the adoption 

‘of the resolution, stated as follows: ‘*We do 
hold that a State situated as we are, where 
there has never been any attempt to resist 
Federal authority, should have some considera- 
tion in the American Senate. But, sir, I tell 
the Senate that at our last general election 
armed soldiery were sent to every voting place 
in the two lower counties of the State of Dela- 
ware. I am informed that this soldiery con- 
sisted of men from New York, from Pennsyl- 
vania, and from Maryland. When I went to 
vote myself, I had to walk between drawn 
sabres in order to deposit my ballot. Peacea- 
ble, quiet citizens, saying not a word, on their 
way to the polls, and before they had got to 
the election ground, were arrested and dragged 
out of their wagons and carried away. Peacea- 
ble, quiet citizens were assaulted at the polls. 
I do not, however, propose to discuss these 

’ matters now; I may do so hereafter. I simply 
wish to call the attention of Senators to this 
fact, which distinguishes us from States that 
are in revolt: we have offered no resistance to 
Federal authority.” 

Mr. Bayard, in reply to Mr. Doolittle, said : 
“He tells us he thinks the Government has 
been too forbearing; that men ought not only 
to have been arrested and imprisoned, but that 
they ought to have been shot or hung. Shot 
or hung in this country without a trial? Shot 
or hung, according to the generality of his 
language, “for sympathy?” Is that the state 
of things throughout the United States? Is 
that what we are to expect to see established 
in this country—that sympathy is to be the 
ground on which a man is to be hung? You 
may charge sympathy on a man because he 
differs from you in opinion. Suppose a man 
believes that the restoration of the Govern- 
ment of this country over the revolted States 
cannot be effected by war; the Administration 
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may say that is an evidence of sympath ae 
rebellion, and hang a man for that! Phat | . 
the doctrine, as I understand it. It seemsto — 
me that there could not possibly be a form of — 
Government more despotic in its character— 
and I might use a much stronger term—than ¢ 
Government that would carry out such a 


s ’ 


shot or hung without trial. If anything that 
said led the gentleman from Delaware to sup- 
pose such was my meaning, I did not expel 
myself as I intended. I simply say that the 
complaint against the Government is that they 
have not been either shot or hung. I ough 
to have said, perhaps, tried, shot, and hung.” — 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, thus expressed 
his views: ‘‘I have regretted the exercise of | 
this power from first to last; but, sir, I will — 
say that where the emergencies of the country — 
are such, and the condition of things is such, 
as to justify a resort to extraordinary proceed- — 
ings for the safety of the Government, I am — 
willing that the Executive should act upon 
that old maxim, which, translated into pl 
English, is, ‘‘ The safety of the republic is the 
supreme law.” I confess, for myself, that 
nothing in the whole history of the war has so 
embarrassed me, has left me in such doubt 
what course to take and pursue, as questions of 
this character. I have as earnest a desire for 
the preservation of the Constitution in all its 
intregrity as anybody else; and it matters not 
to me whether victory or defeat attends our 
arms, if, when the war is over, it does not 
leave us a constitutional Government. We are 
at war for that, sir; and I hope we shall make 
every sacrifice that is necessary to sustain it. 
That being our object and our end and our 
aim, I would not now, while the enemy is in > 
the field, and while the contingencies of battle — 
are pending, and the issues of life or death are 
suspended upon the result, impede or me 
those who are charged with the execution of 
the laws by inquiries which are not vital to the 
Government. I do not look upon this as so, 
because I believe it is one that belongs to the 
judiciary to examine and settle; and if any- 
body has made an attempt to apply that 
remedy and has failed, it will be time enough © 
then to look to some ulterior course.” at 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in reply said: 
“ The President of the United States—rightly 
or wrongly is immaterial; I am not going to en- — 
ter into that discussion—has asserted the . 
to dispense with the law which requires the _ 
habeas corpus to be issued in any case of judi- 
cial arrest. He has claimed that right; he has ~ 
exercised that right. He has openly, bem 
the Secretary of War, issued a proclamatic 
which virtually subverts this Government, if 
carried out in’practice; because the Secretary 
of War is authorized to appoint an indefinite 
number of men, constituting a corps of provost 
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marshals, who are to have the right, in addition 
to their military duties, to arrest any citizen 
throughout the country on indefinite charges, 
and to call in military aid to sustain their ac- 
tion ; and they are to report to the central au- 
thority at Washington, and hold the party in 
custody subject to the orders of that central 
authority. There is no law which authorizes 
such an organization as that. If the judiciary 
attempt to intervene, as in the case of the pris- 
oner at Fort Warren, the bayonet of the sol- 
dier prevents the service of the writ upon the 
military commandant who has possession of 
the prisoner. The judiciary, then, are power- 
less for redress; and under this asserted right 
on the part of the President, that feeblest de- 
partment of the Government being powerless 
to redress individual wrong, if the legislative 
branch, which is equally powerful with the 
executive, are not to interpose by calling for 
-the information, the facts, and by the expres- 
sion of their opinion, if it be necessary, when 
the facts are returned to them, what protection 
has the citizen against the aggressions of execu- 
tive power? OanaGovernment be a free Gov- 
ernment, where, when the judiciary is set at 
defiance, the legislature unites in saying to the 
citizen: ‘ You shall have noinvestigation ; you 
may be arrested by officers unknown to the 
law, indefinite in numbers, on offences un- 
known to the laws, not described, for disloyal 
practices, which may mean anything that an 
executive officer pleases; you may be arrested 
not only by the order of a functionary at Wash- 
ington, who, from his position, may be sup- 
posed to have ability to exercise some discre- 
tion, but you may be arrested at the discretion 
of any one of his subordinate deputies, and an 
investigation is not to be made by any other 
tribunal than by an ev parte return made in 
your absence, and without any power of inves- 
tigation on your part, to the central authority 
at Washington?’ If the proclamation of the 
President of the 26th of September be carried 
out, and the general facts that have occurred 
taken as matters of history, that is the state 
of things and the power claimed by the execu- 
tive. Sir, I consider that power a subversion 
of this Government. I consider it also unne- 
cessary; and though the honorable senator 
says that while we are engaged in war he 
would not call for any account from the execu- 
tive department for its actions, I submit there 
is a wide distinction there. Iam asking noth- 
ing in reference to a continuation of the war. 
Tam seeking not to embarrass the Government 
in reference to the prosecution of the war; but 
war certainly can be in the present, as it has 
been in the past, prosecuted without trampling 
upon the rights of the individual citizen at home, 
and in States which are entirely untainted. by 
anything like resistance to the authorityf othe 
Federal Government.” 
_ Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, expressed the follow, 
oe views on the arrests which had been made: 
“Tsay to my political friends that we cannot 


ight in making the arrest. 
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afford these arrests; they should not be made 
except where the facts are so glaring that 
when they are stated to us here by the Secre- 
tary of War, every one of us will say he did 
We ought, in jus- 
tice to ourselves and to our constituents, to de- 
mand of the Secretary of War a reason in every 
case for the arrest made. I have that confi- 
dence in the President of the United States, 
who I believe is thoroughly honest and patri- 
otic, and who would deprive no man of his lib- 
erty without. good cause, and I have that con- 
fidence in the Secretary of War to believe, 
especially since this subject has been made the 
object of public inquiry, that they will not 
make any arrest except for cause that. in the 
opinion of every loyal senator would justify the 
arrest. Congress neglected its duty in not, at the 
first session after the opening of this rebellion, 
authorizing in terms, by law, the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, and imposing condi- 
tions upon arrests, requiring the cause of the 
arrest. to be reported to Congress in each ease, 
and requiring an examination by a military or 
other court. The power to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus should only be exercised with 
all the guards that can be thrown by wise leg- 
islation around it. Such a power uncurbed, 
unregulated, and unchecked, would make this 
Government a despotism worse than England 
ever saw, worse than France was in the time 
when lettres de cachet were used for the arrest 
of citizens, and they: were confined in dungeons 
for forty years. The power to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, while it must be exercised 
in certain cases for the public safety, ought to 
be so guarded by legislation that no oppressive 
act -to the citizen can be done, and in every 
case of an unlawful arrest the legislation of Con- 
gress ought to require that the person making 
the arrest should make a formal report to Con- 
gress, so that we and our constituents might 
judge whether the necessity justified the arrest.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, followed in favor of 
the resolution. Hesaid: ‘‘ Taking it for granted 
that the writ of habeas corpus is suspended by . 
competent constitutional authority, then I hold 
that they have no right to make these arrests. 
The writ of habeas corpus has nothing to do with 
the arrest of an individual. The whole scope, 
verge, and object of the writ of habeas corpus 
is to relieve a man, when arrested, from il- 
legal imprisonment. The object is to open 
the prison doors, and to bring him before the 
court, to inquire whether he is lawfully de- 
tained or not; and if he has been lawfully 
lodged in the prison, it is the duty of the 
judge before whom he is brought to remand 
him to prison, and if it is a bailable case, to al- 
low him bail, and if he is illegally imprisoned, 
to let him go free. That is the only object of 
the writ of habeas corpus. It is a great remedial 
writ. The suspension of that writ confers no 
authority on any officer in this Government to 
make an arrest. The arrest and the discharge 
are separate and distinct things. 
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“T hold that there is no authority vested by 
the Constitution of the United States in the 
President or any of his cabinet ministers to 
make these arrests; and whenever they exer- 
cise such a power it is an act of usurpation 
and an overthrow of the Constitution of the 
country. The Constitution defines what are 
the duties of the various departments of this 
Government. The duties of the executive are 
plainly marked out in the instrument. So it is 
with the legislative power; so it is with the 
judicial power. Upon each and every one of 
these distinct bodies of the magistracy are con- 
ferred separate and distinct powers which they 
can legitimately exercise; and whenever they 
go beyond the powers prescribed in the Con- 
stitution, they usurp an authority not given to 
them by the law, and deserve and should re- 
ceive the honest censure of every loyal man in 
the country—I mean of every man loyal to the 
Constitution of the country. 

“ Now, sir, I ask senators who claim that the 
- President and his cabinet ministers have exer- 
cised this power rightfully, to point me to the 
¢lause in the Constitution or the law that au- 
thorizes those officials to arrest a citizen, a civ- 
ilian. The President, as commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, may have the right, by vir- 
tue of the laws passed to regulate the army and 


navy, to make arrests of persons employed in — 


land and naval service; but I ask senators to 
show the law that authorizes him to make an 
arrest of a citizen not ‘eennected with either 
service. Why, sir, even suppose the position 
of the senator from New Jersey were true, that 
the President has a right to suspend the writ 
of habeas , does it necessarily follow, af- 
ter that suspension, that he has a right to arrest 
whom he pleases? If so, I would not give a fig 
for the liberties of this people. If it be so, any 
President who is wicked enough and abandoned 
enough to do it, may, ad libitum, overthrow 
the libérties of this country.” 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, rose to ask a ques- 
tion of the senator, saying: “My question is 
. this: If he were at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and he were satisfied in his own mind 
that an individual, in a time like this, was about 
to commit a crime, the consequence of which 
would be exceedingly injurious to the Govern- 
ment itself, and would strengthen the arm of 
the rebellion, and there was no other way in 
which he could prevent it, would he not pre- 
vent it, would he not arrest the individual 
without law, and hold him by the strong hand, 
for the safety of the people?” 

Mr. Powell, in reply said: “I will say to 
the senator, that if I were the President (which 
is not a supposable case) I would by no act 
violate the Constitution and laws of my coun- 
try. If I thought that a man was about to do 
anything wrong, and there was a law of the 
land by which I could have him arrested and 
punished, or placed under bonds for good be- 
havior, I would have the law executed. If 
there was no law to reach the case, and I 
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thought the man meditated very great injury 
I think I would have a watch kept on hin aed 
prevent his committing the act, and then, at 
the next session of Congress, I would recom« 
mend the passage of a law for the punishme 


of just such an offence. I would adhere tothe 


law.” . 
Mr. Fessenden replied: “The senator for- 
gets one clause of my question, and that is that 
there was no other way to prevent it.” 
Mr. Powell, in answering, said: “The sena- 
tor is supposing a state of facts that could not 
exist.” thy. dt 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, now rose to 
a question: “Tf a man cannot be unlawfu 
imprisoned while the habeas corpus is in fo 
when it is suspended may he not be im 


oned unlawfully?” ” 


Mr. Powell in reply said: “If the writ Pr 
habeas corpus is suspended, the party may be 
held in prison either lawfully or unlawfully. 
If he isin prison, having been put there law- 
fully or unlawfully, the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus only denies him the great re- 
medial process by which he is taken before the 
court, and the legality of his imprisonment in- 
quired into by the court. That is all it does.” 

Mr. Collamer: “Does the gentleman wish 
to be understood that the habeas corpus can 
only be used for the purpose of inquiring 


whether the process was legal?” E 

Mr. Powell: “No, sir; it may be used to 
inquire whether he is rightfully deprived of his 
liberty ; whether he is confined er virtue of 
legal process or not.” i i 

Mr. Collamer answered: ‘No, sir; ques- 
tions of guilt or innocence are never tried ona 
writ of habeas us.” 

Mr. Powell continued: “In some classes of 
cases, the guilt or innocence may be inquired 
into. So far as the record shows guilt or inno- 
cence, it is a proper inquiry.” 2 

Mr. Collamer: “They require a jury.” 

Mr. Powell: “Upon a 
facts in the record which go to show the guilt 
or innocence of the party are before the oe 
and upon them they may decide whether he is 
rightfully or wrongfully imprisoned. If from 
the facts in the record it appears he is guilty, 
he is rightfully imprisoned ; if innocent, he is 
wrongfully imprisoned, and is let go free. 
the inquiry arising upon habeas corpus, the 
guilf or innocence of the party, to some extent 
in a certain class of cases, is necessarily looked 
into =f 


Mr. Collamer: “If a habeas is 
brought to relieve a man charged with mur- 
der, does that habeas corpus enable the ju 
or court, before whom it is brought, to try in 
any way whether that man is guilty of the 
murder or not? ” 2 

Mr. Powell: “I am astonished that so good 
a lawyer as the senator from Vermont sho 


ask such a question. Weknow that it is not — 


the function of a judge, befqgre whom a prisoner 
is brought on a writ of habeas corpus, to try 


\ 


i 


beas corpus, the 
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and pass judgment upon him. He can only be 
tried by ajury. The judge, however, on the 
return of the habeas corpus, inquires into the 
cause of the arrest, and if on all the facts that 
are developed in the record the presumptions 
are that he is guilty, the judge sends him back 
to confinement, and if it appears that he is in- 
nocent, he is allowed to go free. The judge 
may incidentally inquire into the facts in the 
class of cases to which I have alluded, though 
he does not do sofor the purpose of inflicting 
punishment. But, Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the senator from Vermont a question, if he 
will allow me to do so. My question is, 
whether the legitimate suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus authorizes the President of 
the United States to arrest and imprison a 
man? I wish the senator to answer that ques- 
ohn, for that is the gist of the whole point I 
@. 

Mr. Collamer in reply said: ‘‘I merely say, 
that the exercise of the power of the courts in 
the use and sustaining of a habeas corpus be- 
fore them, is confined simply to the question 
of the process by which a man is holden; the 
legality of that process; and if the habeas cor- 
pus is suspended in relation to that subject 
matter, then the court has no control or juris- 
diction over it.” 


Mr. Powell continued: ‘I differ from the 


senator, if he will allow me, about the defini- 
tion he has given about the object of the writ 
of habeas corpus. He says the only object is 
to inquire whether the process under which 
the prisoner is held is legal or not. I am very 
well aware that, under the common law, the 
writ of habeas corpus was more circumscribed 
than it is in many of our States. It has been 
very much enlarged by statute. But I know 
that you have a right to a habeas corpus to 
bring persons before a court, to be released 
from unlawful confinement, when they are con- 
fined by no process whatever; and conse- 
quently, the senator is too limited in his ex- 
planation. There is a large class of persons, 
infants, for instance, who are held by others; 
there are persons held by certain societies of 
people—the Shakers, for example—and writs 
of habeas corpus are allowed for such persons, 
though they are not held by virtue of any pro- 
cess. The writ can be issued to bring a party 
before the court whenever he is restrained of 
his liberty, and the court is not limited to 
_ an inquiry as to the legality of the process, but 
mares as to the right of the party to hold 


Mr. Collamer replied : “ The idea that a man 


may be holden without process is not contem- . 


plated by the law. The command of the writ 
is to bring the body of A B and the cause of 
his confinement. That is the cwm causd, the 

eat writ. It is not the habeas corpus ad sat- 
ws faciendum that we are talking about, but the 
habeas corpus ewm causd, and the command of 
the writ is to bring the body, with the cause 
of confinement.” 
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Mr. Powell: “‘He may be brought with 
the cause without bringing the process. If I 
had the senator’s infant son in my custody, 
would he not have a right to the writ of habeas 
corpus, to inquire into the cause of the deten- 
tion, and should I not then be at liberty to say 
that the son was apprenticed to me, or to give 
any other good reason for holding him ? ” 

Mr. Collamer: ‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Powell: “ That shows clearly that the 
question is not always whether the process is 
legal or not, because persons may be held with- 
‘out process.” * 

Mr. Collamer: “ By the word ‘ process,’ I 
mean not merely technical process, but the in- 
strument, the authority by which a person is 
holden, let it be what it may ; and that author- 
ity is the thing to be looked into, and that 
only.” 

Mr. Powell: “ Still, my excellent friend does 
not answer my question. I should like any 
senator to get up here and show me the aus 
thority of the President, or any of his cabinet . 
ministers, to make arrests. That is the point 
to which I wish to direct attention, and I ask 
the country to look right to that point.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine, opposed the resolu- 
tion, saying : ‘* We are informed in this resolu- 
tion—I think substantially, although it does 
not take that form in terms—that certain per- 


‘sons in Delaware have been arrested by the 


commander-in-chief of your army and navy, 
and have been restrained of their liberty. That 
is the charge substantially. 

“ Well, sir, what of it? It is said that it is 
extraordinary and tyrannical. Well, that de- 
pends upon what? Why, they say it is so be- 
cause it is without shadow of law. That is a 
question to be examined; that is a question to 
be considered. But I repeat, what of it? Is 
it extraordinary that such things should occur 
in a time of civil war, in a time of gigantic re- 
bellion, when a million of armed men are ar- 


rayed on the side of the supgemacy of the 


Constitution and the laws; whenasmany more . 
stand for the overthrow of this Constitution, 
and against the supremacy of the laws; when 
one half of your Confederacy is in rebellion 
against your authority, and armed rebels con- 
front you, and denounce your authority and 
defy it, and when we know that those rebels 
have allies throughout the whole country, that 
traitors infest every portion of your country in 
sympathy and alliance with rebels under arms? 
I say, sir, that when such a state of affairs is 
evident, showing that the whole country is in- 
volved in civil war, not partial, affecting a few 
interests ; not local, confined to a few places; 
but general, extending to the utmost confines 
of thé republic, involving every interest, and 
reaching to every fireside in the land, making 
our condition one of war, a state of general in- 
testine strife and commotion, affecting the lib- 
erty and the rights of every man, woman, and 
child in the nation, and making our condition 
to-day, instead of one of peace, one of war, gen- 
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eral war, general internal civil war, the laws 
of war everywhere embrace this. nation in its 
length and its breadth. The laws of war are 
the law of the land, sir; not the Articles of 
War, as the senator from Kentucky says, but 
the principles of war, as defined. by interna- 
tional law, govern us. That is our state to-day 
and our condition to-day, and in that sense it 
is the higher law; it is the law above the Con- 
stitution and above all laws; it is the law of 
our life and the law of our existence to-day— 
the wltima ratio. Our state to-day is that 
state known to nations when the laws are si- 
lent. Your ‘municipal regulations and your 
Constitution have no law for such an occasion 
and such a time; but the law known to nations 
everywhere, the right of self-defence, the wi- 
tima ratio, is the law of our life and the law of 
our destiny. Therefore, sir, under such cir- 
cumstances, it is easy for me to say, I vote for 
no such resolutions, because the presumption 
is, if the commander-in-chief has arrested men 
. under these circumstances and imprisoned 
them, he has rightfully done it.” 

Mr. Wright, of Indiana, thus expressed his 
views: ‘I agree with the senator who said, 
the other day, that it was very remarkable 
that only five hundred arrests had been made. 
I understand that from the time this rebellion 
broke out down to the present, the arrests 
made by order of the President have not ex- 
ceeded that number. It is, indeed, an aston- 
ishing fact that, in this entire country, with 
the land full of treason, with our very capital 
full of traitors, so few have been arrested. It 
would be very strange if, in some of these in- 
stances, there were not cases of great hardship. 
Iam willing, however, to trust these affairs to 
the President, and, when necessary, to aid in 
the passage of a resolution calling on him to 
report to this body the facts, if he does not 
deem such a course inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest. The President is the representa- 
tive of the 
_ of this republic. I hold him responsible. I 
wash my hands of that miserable doctrine too 
often inculcated here, that in such a time as 
this there is such a thing as loyalty to the 
Government and disloyalty to those in power. 
Sir, there is but one true loyalty, and that is 
unconditional adherence to, and support of, 
those who stand at the helm of the Govern- 
ment, placed there by the people to direct, 
whether in calm or storm, the great affairs of 
state.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in reply, said : “‘ Sir, 
I regret that gentlemen will bring extraneous 
matters to bear on this resolution of inquiry; 
but they may do so if they please, and they 
may give to it a party aspect and invite party 
support, for the purpose of smothering the res- 
olution. Be it so; but they cannot smother 
the debate; they cannot keep from the people 
of the country the knowledge of the fact that 
a citizen of the United States, in a State where 
the courts are open, is denied redress by the 
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ity, the power, and the strength. 


executive for the wrong through the law o 
the land and through the judicial power, an 
that when he comes by his: representative 
asks barely for information as to the. 
why he has been arrested and detained in — 
prison for two months, he is told, ‘We will — 
make no inquiry whatever; we will leaye — 
everything to the President;’ or, perhaps, in — 
the language of the honorable senator from — 
Indiana, that loyalty must be toan Administra: 
tion and not to a Government, and that it is ; 
miserable sentiment for a man to say that, in 
a republic, loyalty means affection to the ls 
and Constitution, and a determination to sus- 
tain them. JI uttered that sentiment.” = 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, thus expressed his — 
views: ‘Sir, I hold—and I may accused — 
perhaps of not exactly understanding quite so _ 
much about private rights as my. honor. ; 
friends on the other side of the chamber—I — 
hold that the safety of the republic is the su-— 
preme law. Now, sir, allow me to say, most 
respectfully, it is useless in this day to attempt — 
to apply rules to the conduct of the.Govern-— 
ment that you would apply in time of peace. — 
The senator’s argument would be a very able — 
one if it was fitted to the times; but the peo- | 
ple of the country cannot fail to see that what — 
may be necessary at one time is not at another, — 
and what is an excuse at one period is no ex- — 
cuse under other circumstances. Because the — 
President, in this time of war, in this time of _ 
rebellion, in this time of danger, has seen fit — 
to lay his hand upon men ‘ without due pro-— 
cess of law,’ in the language of the Constitu- 
tion, they will not judge that, therefore, he — 
has forgotten what is due to every citizen of — 
the country, but will believe that what he may — 
have done in reference to matters like these — 
has been done honestly in the endeavor to dis- _ 
charge his great duty to protect, preserve, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States. 
That is all they desire to know, and all that — 
the people will desire to know so long as the — 
rebellion continues. When the time comes, if 
it ever does arrive, that, in my judgment, the — 
President, either by himself or those who are _ 
his servants in the eye of the law, is ie : 
his power maliciously, even carelessly, De 
reference to men, I am willing to call him to 
account ; but until that time comes, Iam will- — 
ing to leave it to them, and I will not compel — 
them to give reasons for their action which they — 
may think will place the country in a worse — 
attitude than it is at present.” Te 

Mr. Bayard, in reply, said: “The honorable — 
senator seems to labor under what I consider __ 
this delusion—that supposing the President to — 
mean rightly, that his intention is honest, — 
therefore. you are not to question his acts, and — 
not to oppose them, or not to 


redress the 
wrong that he does. I hold that to beanex- 
ceedingly erroneous and dangerous doctrine. —_ 
The President might be a timid man, and tim-_ 
idity always resorts to violence; but his in- 
tention might not be wrong. He may be @ 
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‘man who lacks judgment; and his error of 
judgment might lead him into improper meas- 
ures. Are not those measures to be opposed, 
‘because you do not impugn the motive of the 
man who has committed it? That is one point 
on which I think the senator’s argument has 
led him into error.” 
_ Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, followed in a lengthy 
speech, saying: “ In this day of bold and ruth- 
less innovation, it has also been claimed that 
the right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
is an executive and nota legislative power? Is 
there anything more untrue than that position? 
What! aright to repeal a law, to dispense with, 
to suspend a. law temporarily, is an executive 
power? Sir, whatis the essence and nature of 
.an executive powerin our Government? It is 
to execute the law, to enforce the law; not to 
throw obstructions in the way of the law, and 
to defy its execution. Why, sir, this ques- 
tion was tested two centuries ago in England. 
The Stuarts claimed the power to suspend the 
law, to dispense with the law; and the claim 
and exercise of this high prerogative, even in 
that monarchical Government, brought one of 
them to the block, and lost to the other his 
crown and sent him an exile into foreign coun- 
tries. Have we come to this, that an act of 
tyranny, of oppression, which in England lost 
a head to one monarch and a diadem to 
another, shall be claimed as the constitutional 
right of the President of the United States? 
Sir, here is a short argument upon this ques- 
tion of habeas corpus, which, to my mind and 
judgment, is unanswerable: the power to pass 
a law is a legislative power, it is not an execu- 
tive one; the power to repeal a law is a legis- 
lative power, it is not an executive one. What 
is the suspension of a law but its temporary 
repeal? The only executive function in rela- 
tion to a law is to enforce it. What process 
of reasoning, what rule of logic, would allow 
the President of the United States the power 
to suspend a law that would not give him the 
greater power of repealing it? 

“The President and all men who do these 
acts are trespassers—trespassers by the law. 
They may be sued as trespassers, and when 
they are, they can give the whole state of fact 
in eyidence before the jury in mitigation of 

ages; and in such cases as have occurred 
and many others, the verdict of the jury would 
be that the plaintiff recover one cent. But, 
sir, this Congress, with all its fancied power, 
with all the power which it may imagine ap- 
pertains to it in time of war, can pass no law 
that would screen the President of the United 
States from an action of trespass in such a state 
of fact as that, in the name of the humblest cit- 
izen of America. No, sir; any act which you 
may pass on the subject being pleaded as a de- 
fence, would be laughed at by a lawyer engaged 
in the prosecution, and would be hooted in 
scorn by any man sitting as a judge who had 
the legal learning and independence that should 
belong to a court. ~ 
VOL.UL—16 <A 
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**T am no prophet, but I will tell you where 
we are drifting to. The power of the nation 
and of this Government is in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and that power is going to enlarge 
from day to day until it overshadows the 
Pacific and the Atlantic slopes. The people of 
the great West and the Northwest understand 
this Constitution, the masses of them. They 
have given their minds and their hearts to its 
support. They will, when it becomes neces- 
sary, give their lives, too, to this holy cause, 
and they will be willing martyrs in its defence 
and for its preservation. No Utopian dream 
for the freedom of the negro will ever lure or 
corrupt them from their allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. They know that the State of Ken- 


‘tucky has as much right to continue that con- 


dition of the African race, domestic slavery, as 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island had to abolish 
it. The Constitution is so written. That is its 
provision ; that is its spirit. Away with this 
nonsense, that slavery has been the cause of 
the war. 

“How many wars have been waged, the 
Christian religion being the pretext! What 
oceans of blood have been shed in the name of 
our holy religion, and to propagate the faith 
that was given to us by the Redeemer of the 
world! Will you charge the Christian religion 
with having caused these wars, and-say that 
therefore the Christian religion is to be put 
down? What caused the war of 1812? Was 
it not the violation of ‘free trade and sailors’ 
rights?’ Was it not that England claimed to 
be the mistress of the seas, and to exercise upon 
the decks of our vessels the ruthless power of 
dragging native citizens from under the stars 
and ‘stripes, and making them fight against 
their country under the union jack? You 
might as well say, destroy the foreign com- 
merce of the United States and the shipping of 
the Eastern States, because this commerce and 
shipping was the cause of that war.” 

The question was now taken on laying the 
resolution on the table, and decided as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Browning, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessen- 
den, Field, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, 
Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Sum- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, 
Wilson of Massachusetts, and Wright—29. 

Nays— Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, 
Harding, Henderson, Kennedy, Nesmith, Powell, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Willey, and Wilson of Missouri—13. 


In the House, on December 8th, Mr. Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill to indemnify 
the President and other persons for suspending 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
acts done in pursuance thereof, which was read. 
Objection was made to the second reading, 
which was not sustained. The bill was then 
put on its passage. 

Mr. Olin, of New York, said: “I hold that 
the President had the authority by law, and 
was the proper tribunal, to exercise all the 
power that he has exercised in suspending 
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the writ of habeas ; nevertheless, I 
concur with my friend from Pennsylvania 
that a bill of this character is pe under 
the circumstances, But while I thus concur 
with him, I would regret above all things to 
see a measure of this kind thrust through 
the House without a moment’s consideration, 
and probably without ten members of the 
House knowing the legal effect of the provis- 
ions of the bill. This mode of legislation is 
discreditable to the country, and discreditable 
to this House.” 

Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, urged the immediate 
passage of the bill, thus: “I think a majority 
of the House are prepared to pass the bill now. 
Instead of being anything discreditable, I think 
it would be highly creditable to the House to 

ass the bill at this early stage of the session. 
We all understand the whole question. It has 
been discussed all over the land whether the 
President should have authorized the suspension 
of the habeas corpus as to persons charged with 
’ treason, or with sympathizing with it during 
this rebellion or not. All that has been done 
has been done by his authority communicated 
to his secretaries, and through them to others. 
I stand ready to pass a bill indemnifying him. 
We have either to vindicate him as now pro- 
peed, or leave him to be persecuted as soon as 

e retires from office by those whom he arrested. 
I rejoice that I have this opportunity of voting 
for this bill, and I hope it will pass at once.” 

The bill stated that since the 4th of March, 
1861, the United States have been in an insur- 
rectionary condition ; that the public safety has 
required the suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus ; that during that time the privilege of said 
writ had been several times suspended by the 
President of the United States, and that several 
arrests and imprisonments had taken place 
under and in consequence thereof, and that 
there was not entire unanimity of opinion as to 
which branch of the government possessed con- 
stitutional power to declare such suspension. 
It, therefore, enacted that all such suspensions, 
arrests, and imprisonments, by whomsoever 
made or caused to be made under the author- 
ity of the President, should be confirmed and 
made valid; and it indemnified and discharged 
in respect thereof the President, secretaries, 
heads of departments, and all persons who have 
been concerned in making such arrests, or in 
doing or advising any such acts, and made void 
all indictments, informations, actions, suits, 
prosecutions, and proceedings whatsoever, com- 
menced or to be commenced against the Presi- 
dent, or any of the persons aforesaid, in relation 
to the acts or matters aforesaid, or any of them. 

The second section invested the President 
during the existence of the war with authority 
to declare the suspension of the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, at such times, and in 
such places, and with regard to such persons, 
as, in his judgment, the public safety might 
require.. ; 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, thus explained 
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the bill: “It provides that the President and 
cabinet, and all who, in pursuance of = 
authority, have made arrests during the time 
of the declared suspension, shall be indemni- 
fied and saved harmless. That is the full 
extent of the bill. It goes no farther in 
its provisions.” . 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, objected to 
the bill. He said: ‘A bill of indemnity is that 
which secures to an officer who may 
through mistake or otherwise, violated t 
law, an indemnity for that proceeding. 
not necessarily deprive a party of his civil 
remedy. If a man has been unjustly or 
illegally imprisoned—however long his im- 
prisonment or grievous his injury—he is 
prived by this bill of any remedy or redress 
whatever. He alone is to suffer, and not the 
Government. If the gentleman from P 
sylvania will put his bill in such form as 
indemnify officers acting under the direction « 
the President, still leaving the parties to the 
civil remedy if they were illegally and withont 
cause imprisoned, I could support it. I could 
not, without further opportunity for examina- 
tion, vote for this.” mm 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, replied: ‘* The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Thomas) 
will find on examination—and I dare say that 
he has examined it—that I have drawn this 
bill precisely according to the English : a= 
dents; that I have used precisely the language 
used by all of the bills of indemnity for the 
last two centuries passed by the English Parlia- 
ment, except that, in their bills, they have con- 
fessed the illegality of all of the acts which 
have been done and for which ministers have 
advised the pesaue of an indemnity. I re 
not confessed the illegality of these acts, for 
this reason: the Attorney General of the 
United States and the Administration have 
held that the President had, without such a 
bill, full power; and if he had the power tc 
order all these acts, then there is no remedy 
for anybody. <A remedy exists only where 
there is a wrong. If the President had the 
right to suspend,the writ of habeas nd 
under that these results took place, I should 
like to know who had the right of action 
against him? There can be no such thing. If 
there be a remedy for these false imprisor 
ments, it may extend to indictments as well 
to civil suits, and how is the Government to 
indemnify the President for two years’ imprison= 
ment in the penitentiary? What kind of in- | 
demnity is the Government to afford to men 
thus prosecuted under these laws? But, sir, 
if the President was right in supposing that 
had the authority to suspend the privilege of 
the habeas corpus, I admit with my friend — 
from New York (Mr. Olin) that there would % 
be no necessity for this bill. But then it would — 
do no harm, it would confer no addi 

ower, it would do only what could be done | 

fore. But I have recited that there is doubt 
on that subject. 


a 
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“Then it seems to me that we would have 
the right to give him that power. As there 
has been an illegal exercise of the power 
before, one arising from necessity, a bill of 
indemnity is the proper remedy which has 
been practicable for the Government, where 
it was necessary for the Executive, for the 
safety of the country, to assume the responsi- 
bility of acts not contemplated by the Consti- 
tution,” 

_ The previous question was then demanded, 
and the bill passed by the following vote: 


~ Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Bab- 
itt, Baker, Baxter, Bingham, Jacob B. Blair, Samuel 
§. Blair, Blake, William G. Brown, Buffinton, Burn- 
ham, Campbell, Casey, Chamberlain, Clark, Colfax, 
Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe Conkling, Cutler, Da- 
vis, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Fenton, Samuel C. Fessenden, Thomas A. D. Fes- 
senden, Franchot, Frank, Gurley, Hale, Harrison, 
Hickman, Hooper, Horton, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Lansing, Loo- 
mis, Lovejoy, Low, McKnight, Moorhead, Anson P. 
Morrill, Justin S. Morrill, Nixon, Noell, Olin, Patton, 
Pike, Pomeroy, Porter, Potter, Alexander H. Rice, 
John H. Rice, Riddle, Edward H. Rollins, Sargent, 
Sedgwick, Segar, Shanks, Shellabarger, Sherman, 
Sloan, Spaulding, Stevens, Stratton, Train, Trimble, 
Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van Valkenburgh, Walker, 
Wall, Wallace, Washburne, Wheeler, Albert S. White, 
Wilson, Windom, and Worcester—90. 

_ Nays—Messrs. William J. Allen, Ancona, Baily, Clem- 
ents, Cobb, Conway, Cox, Cravens, Crisfield, Critten- 
den, Dunlap, English, Fouke, Goodwin, Granger, Gri- 
der, Harding, Holman, Johu¥on, Knapp, Law, Lazear, 
Mallory, Menzies, Morris, Noble, Norton, Pendleton, 
Price, Richardson, Robinson, Sheffield, Shiel, Smith, 
John B. Steele, William G. Steele, Stiles, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, Vallandigham, Voorhees, Chilton A. White, 
Wickliffe, Woodruif, Wright, and Yeaman—45. 


_ On the 22d of December, Mr. Pendleton, of 
Ohio, submitted the following resolution, in the 
nature of a protest against the above proceed- 
ings : 

\ Resolved, That the following spetens of thirty-six 
members of this House against the passage of House 
bill No. 591 be entered upon the Journal: 

On the 8th day of December, a. p. 1862, and during 
the present session of Congress, Mr. Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced the bill No. 591, entitled “‘ An act 
to indemnify the President, and other persons, for sus- 
pending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
acts done in, pursuance thereof,” and after its second 
reading moved that its consideration be made the spe- 
cial order for the Thursday then next ensuing, which 
motion being objected to, he moved the previous ques- 

ion, and this being sustained, under the operation 

reof the bill was read a third time, and passed. 

' This bill involves questions of the gravest import- 
ance. It provides that all suspensions of the privilege 
of the writ of Aabeas corpus, all arrests and imprison- 
ments open se ae Age or by whomsoever made, 
under the authority of the President, however arbitra- 
or tyrannical or unjust, are confirmed and made val- 

id; and that all persons who advised or executed or 
assisted in the execution of any such acts are discharged 
from all liability, whether to the State or to individu- 
als, “in respect thereof;” and that all proceedings 
pens them of every nature, whether for the recovery 
of damages or for the infliction of punishment, “ com- 
menced or to be commenced,” are discharged and made 
void. It also provides that the President may, during 
the existence of this rebellion, at any time and any- 
where throughout any of the United States, and_as to 
esi person, suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 

Us. 
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The bill is framed upon the idea that the acts recited 
were illegal, and without just cause or excuse; that 
they were violations of the rights of the persons arrest- 
ed and imprisoned; and that for them redress might 
be had in the courts of the United States, by resort to 
the peaceful, regular, and ordinary administration of 
the law. It is framed upon the idea that the citizen 
was arrested without the existence of crime on his 
part, or even probable cause to suspect it, and that in 
making such arrests, the substance, as well as the form, 
of those provisions of law intended to secure personal 
liberty were entirely disregarded. It makes no excep- 
tion of those cases in which the arrests have been 
made with malice, and the imprisonments have been 
inflicted with circumstances of brutality and cruelty— 
in which the “public good” has been made the cloak 
wherewith to cover the gratification of political ani- 
mosity or private hatred. It distinguishes in nothing 
between the cases in which an honest mistake has been 
followed by its immediate correction, and cases in 
which malignity has been enabled, by false pretences, 
to procure the arrest and to prolong the imprisonment, 
to the loss of property, the destruction of health, and, 
in some instances, the insanity, suicide, or lingering 
death of the unhappy victim. It distinguishes in noth- 
ing between the active officer, zealous in the full dis- 
charge of his official duties, and the base miscreant 
who volunteers to assume the degrading character of - 
spy and informer, that he may, with more effect, and 
secretly, use the falsehood which the venom of his 
heart prompted him to invent. It proposes to condone 
all offences, to protect all offenders, and to take away 
all redress for injuries, however great, or with what- 
bh pV ein tenant of aggravation or bad motive in- 

icted. 

If these acts had been done in all cases from the 
purest motives, with an eye single to the public good, 
with as little aggression as poe on private rights, 
with all circumspection and care that only those who 
were really guilty should suffer such confinement as 
would prevent the commission of an unlawful act—if 
the public good were in fact subserved by them—it 
might be proper to protect the President, and those 
acting under his authority, from criminal prosecution 


‘and penal sentence; it gg be proper to protect them 


from pecuniary loss, by the payment, from the public 
oder 8 of the damages assessed against them. Even 
then, whilst admitting that circumstances like these 
would in seasons of great public dangers negative all 
wrongful intent in the commission of these illegal acts, 
it would be the duty of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to affirm that at all times the President of the Uni- 
ted States, before all other men, should adhere most 
strictly to the forms of legal procedure when directing 
his powers against the personal liberty of the citizen. 
It could never be proper to indemnify the President, 
and those acting under his authority, at the expense 
of the citizen whom they had injured, or to add to their 
security by the destruction of his remedies. 

The Constitution of the United States guards most 
carefully the rights of the citizen; it was ordained “to 
establish justice,” “insure domestic tranquillity,” and 
to “secure the blessings of liberty;” and so steadily 
was this object kept in view, that in addition to the re- 
servation of all powers not granted, there are special 
prohibitions of seizures without warrant, detentions 
without indictment, imprisonment without a speedy 
and public trial, and deprivation of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; and there are 
clauses which extend the judicial power of the United 
States to all controversies between citizens of different 
States, and secure a trial by jury in all cases in which 
the value in controversy exceeds twenty dollars. Con- 
gress has hitherto uniformly maintained, and, as far as 
was necessary, has perfected by its legislation these 

uarantees of personal liberty, and the courts have en- 
‘orced them by the assessment of: damages for their 
infraction. This bill proposes to deprive the courts of 
the power to afford such protection. It will, if carried 
out into practical and general operation, release the 
people from the duty of appealing to such peaceful and 
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legal means of redress, aud will provoke more summa- 
ry and less constitutional measures. Yet this bill, 
without precedent in our history, suggesting such 

ve questions of constitutionality and expediency, 


ieved by op members to be utterly subversive 
of the rights of the citizen and of the express provis- 
ions of the Constitution, by the force of mere num- 


bers and against the remonstrance of the minority, 
was passed within one hour of its first introduction, 
without having been printed, without having been re- 
ferred to any committee, select or standing, and with- 
out any opportunity for consideration or discussion. 

The patennieraed, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, do therefore most solemnly remonstrate 

inst this action of the House, and respectfully ask 
that this their protest may be entered upon the Journal. 

They protest against the refusal of the House to per- 
mit consideration and discussion of the bil!, as an arbi- 
trary exercise of power by the majority, unjust to the 
members, unjust to their constituents, and derogatory 
to its character as a deliberative legislative body. 

They protest against the passage of the bill— 

1. Because it purports to deprive the citizen of all 
existing, peaceful, legal modes of redress for admitted 
wrongs, and thus constrains him tamely to submit to 
- injury inflicted or to seek illegal and forcible reme- 


es, 

2. Because it purports to indemnify the President 
and all acting under his authority for acts admitted to 
be wrongful, at the expense of the citizen upon whom 
the wrongful acts have been perpetrated, in violation 
of the plainest principles of justice, and the most fa- 
miliar precepts of constitutional law. - 

8. Because it purports to confirm and make valid, by 
act of Congress, arrests and imprisonments which were 
not only not warranted by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, but wero in palpable violation of its express 
prohibitions, 

4, Because it purports to authorize the President, 
during this rebellion, at any time, as to any person, 
and everywhere throughout the limits of the United 
States, to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, whereas, by the Constitution, the power to sus- 
pend the privilege of that writ is confided to the dis- 
cretion of Dongroes alone, and is limited to the places 
threatened by the dangers of invasion or insurrection. 

5. Because, for these and other reasons, it is unjust 
and unwise, an invasion of private rights, an encour- 
agement to lawless violence, and a precedent full of 
hope to all who would usurp despotic power and per- 

etuate it by the arbitrary arrest and imprisonment of 
ose who oppose them. 

6. And finally, because in both its sections it is “a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous ” violation of the 
Constitution, “ according to the plain sense and inten- 
tion of that instrument,” and is therefore utterly null 
and void. 

Geo, H. Pendleton, W. A. Richardson, J. C. Robin- 
' son, P. B. Fouke, Jas. R. Morris, A. L. Knapp, C. L. 
Vallandigham, C, A. White, Warren P. Noble, W. Al- 
len, William J. Allen, S. S. Cox, E. H. Norton, Geo. 
K, Shiel, 8. J. Ancona, J. Lazear, Nehemiah Perry, C. 
Vibbard, John Law, C, A. Wickliffe, Chas. J. Biddle, 
J. A. Cravens, Elijah Ward, Philip Johnson, John D. 
Stiles, D. W. Voorhees, G. W. Dunlap, Hendrick B. 
Wright, H. Grider, W. H. Wadsworth, A. Harding, 
Chas. B. Calvert, J as. E. Kerrigan, Henry May, R. H. 
Nugen, Geo. H. Yeaman, B. F, Granger. 

Mr. Stevens: “I move to lay the resolution 
on the table.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative. Yeas, 75 ; nays, 41. 

In the Senate, on the 22d of December, a 
motion to strike out the third section of their 
bill to provide for the discharge of state pris- 
oners, &c., was considered. The section to be 
stricken out was as follows: 
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Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it is and 
shall be lawful for the President of the United 
whenever, Congress not being in session, and in 
jud a by reason of “rebellion or invasion, the 


ublic safety may require it,” to suspend, b: 
nice. the privilege of the writ of habeds pled 
cases of political offences throughout the United Sta 
or in any part thereof, until the meeting of Congre: 
thereafter; and whenever and wherever the said 
shall be suspended as aforesaid, it shall be unla 
for any of the judges of the several courts of the Un 
ted States, or of any State, to allow said writ, as to 
offences, anything in this act or in any other act to 
contrary notwithstanding, 


Mr. Lane, of Indiana, took the floor against 
the entire bill. He said: “ Mr. President, the 
bill under consideration contemplates a provis- 
ion for the release of political prisoners under 
certain circumstances, and also to authorize the 
President of the United States, under the condi- 
tions of the Constitution, to suspend the writ o 
habeas corpus. If any such legislation be proper 
and constitutional, the provisions of the bill 
seem aptly drawn to effect the object. I be- 
lieve, however, that no such legislation is 
either proper or constitutional; that it is an 
improper interference with the duties and pow- 
ers of the executive office. 

“T shall attempt no finely drawn distine- 
tions upon this occasion between the acts of 
the President of the United States which are 
justifiable and acts which are excusable. 
the political arrests which the President of the 
United States, in the discharge of his sworn 
duty, has made, I justify and defend, in the 
widest and broadest sense of that term. Nay. 
more,.I believe that the President, if he had 
not made those arrests under the circumstances 
under which they were made, would have been 


unworthy of the high position he occupies, and — 


recreant to his duty to the Constitution and the 
country.” 
He then 
existed in the President to suspend the privil- 
ege of the writ of habeas corpus, and also the 
right to make military arrests. The latter was” 
an inference from the powers already confe 
and the duties enjoined in the Constitution. It 
also followed from the great right of self-pres- 
ervation, the great law of self-defence, known 
and recognized everywhere. He then proceed- 
ed to examine the circumstances of the arrests 
made in Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky, 
and the proceedings in foreign countries 


cases of rebellion, and thus expressed his views | 
of the means which the Government should use — 


to secure success: 


** Another fact I learn from history—that 
in the suppression of rebellions in other coun- — 
tries, there is no single instance in which the — 
Government has not called to its aid every 


description of persons and every possible des- 


tructive agency known to civilized warfare — 


for the purpose of putting down the rebel- 
lion. I use that in answer to the imputation 
upon the Republican party that they are will- 
ing to.use slaves in the suppression of 

rebellion. I have no concealment upon that 


roceeded to show that the power . 
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or any other subject. I desire to speak out 
recisely what I as an honest man do believe. 
Pielieve that as yet there is no necessity for 
the employment of negroes for the purpose of 
suppressing the rebellion ; but if the necessity 
shall exist hereafter, we have a perfect right 
to employ their services; nay, more, it will be 
our bounden duty to do so. I would rather 
that a rebel master should fall by the hand of 
his slave than that he should live to overthrow 
my Government, or to destroy the life of my 
brother upon the battle field. Gentlemen who 
are so fastidious in reference to the means 
which it is proper to employ for the purpose 
of putting rebels out of existence, it seems to 
me are hardly in earnest in wishing them de- 
_stroyed at all. I am willing to employ any 
agency—the white man, the negro, the cannon, 
the musket. I would invoke, if it were not im- 
pious, any power in God’s physical universe. I 
would blast them with lightning ; I would rain 
upon them the showers of fire and brimstone 
for which they are now as ready as Sodom and 
Gomorrah were in the olden times.” 

Mr. Wright, of Indiana, followed, saying: 
“Men do not seem to realize the condition of 
things in the country, and the most improper 
appeals are made to the ignorant and the un- 
suspecting, which alarm their fears on this 
subject. In the dark days of 76, General Lee 
wrote to James Bowden, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts council : 

We must save the community, in spite of the or- 
dinances of the legislature. There are times when we 
must commit treason against the laws of the State, for 


the salvation of the State. The present crisis demands 
this brave, virtuous kind of treason. 


“No statesman of this day would be willing 

_ to use language so strong as that which one of 
Washington’s generals used in the war of the 
Revolution ; but occasions arise when arrests 

become a necessity which cannot be disregard- 
ed without an impeachment of fidelity to the 
best interests of the commonwealth; and I am 
not disposed to yield the credit to the Republican 
party of originating a policy as bold as it is ne- 
cessary, for in the despondent days of our in- 
fant struggle for liberty it was justified. Jef- 
ferson and Jackson subsequently demonstrated 
that it had their sanction, and it ever has had 
the approval of old-fashioned democracy. Gen- 
eral Jackson suspended the liberty of the press 
in New Orleans, and he kept the entire city and 

_ suburbs under martial law after the British had 
left the coast. He arrested Judge Hall for issu- 
ing a writ of habeas corpus in favor of a French 
subject who had been seized by General Jack- 
son’s orders; and a recent Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, by its legislation, commended that 
exercise of authority. Firmness and prompti- 
tude, fearlessness in assuming responsibility 
when his country was in an emergency, were 
among the prominent traits of his character, 
which secured the deep devotion of the democ- 
racy, and the earnest and enthusiastic regard 
which was akin to idolatry. © 
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“Mr. Jefferson sustained General Wilkinson 
for suspending the habeas corpus in New Orleans 
on the occasion of certain military arrests of 


persons who were suspected of complicity in 


Burr’s expedition; thus justifying the setting 
up of military authority over the jurisdiction 
of the courts in times of public danger. As late 
as the 8d of February, 1807, in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Olaiborne respecting Burr’s conspiracy, 
he wrote: 

On great occasions, every good officer must be 
ready to risk himself in going beyond the strict line 
of law, when the public preservation requires it. His 
motives will be a justification, as far as there is an 
discretion in his ultra-legal préceedings, and no indul- 
gence of private feelings. 

**T call the attention of senators to this lan- 
guage, and to the time and circumstances under 
which it was used. That it was not a rebellion 
of one third of the entire republic against its 
Government. The straits of the Union were 
not then so desperate. On that occasion a 
mere handful of men, starting on a distant ex- 
nage were arrested and brought to trial. 

ow the conspiracy is more extended, the in- 
terests at stake are more vital, and the emer- 
gency more imperious. In a letter to General 
Wilkinson, of the same date, he says: 

Your sending here Swartwout and Bollman, and 
adding to them Burr, Blennerbasset, and Tyler, should 
they fall into your hands, will be supported by the 
public opinion. 

‘‘ There is another passage in this letter which 
I may be justified in reading in this connection. 
Its appropriateness will be felt: 

The Feds, and the little band of Quids, in opposi- 
tion, will try to make something of the infringement 
of liberty by the military arrests and deportation of citi- 
zens; but if it does not go beyond such offenders as 
Swartwout, Bollman, Burr, Blennerhasset, Tyler, &c., 
they will be supported by the public approbation. 


“May I not, Mr. President, slightly alter the 
language of Jefferson of that day, and by a par- 
aphrase adapt it to the present, and say that 
those who think more of party than of country, 
who seek to make political capital out of every 
act of the Government, may try to make some- 
thing of the political arrests that have been 
made, but if it does not go beyond such of- . 
fenders as Governor Morehead, Buckner, Wallis, 
and their compeers,.they will be supported by 
the public approbation?” 

Mr. Field, of New Jersey, said: ‘“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the motion is to strike out the third sec- 
tion of this bill. There are two objections to 
the provisions of that section. The first is, it 
takes for granted that the power of suspending 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus is con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon Congress alone ; 
and then it proposes that Congress should del- 
egate to the President, not only the power of 
suspending the writ, but also of determining 
whether the exigency has arisen which would 
justify such a suspension. Both these objec- 
tions, I think, are well taken. I hold that the 
Constitution of the United States confers upon 
the President, and not upon Congress, the 
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ower of suspending the privilege of the writ 
Tf habeas corpus ; but if nae in this, I hold 
that Congress has no authority to delegate to 
the President the exercise of such a power.” 

He then proceeded to explain his views at 
much length, and thus stated his conclusions: 

“T think, sir, I have established that there is 

nothing in the practice or in the theory of the 
British constitution; there is nothing in the po- 
sition which this clause occupies in our Consti- 
tution; there is nothing in the history of this 
clause in its passage through the Convention, 
and there is nothing in the omission of all ref- 
erence to legislative power that can furnish any 
argument in favor of this power being intended 
to be a legislative power. And now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it remains only to inquire what is the 
nature of this power? Isitan executive power, 
or is it a legislative power? If it is an execu- 
tive power, then I insist that the only possible 
construction that can be put upon this clause 
of the Constitution is that it was. designed to 
ive the power in question to the President. 
order to judge of the nature of the power, 
we must ascertain when it is to be exercised. 
It is to be exercised only in two cases, rebellion 
and invasion. First, in case of rebellion—not 
a mere local sedition, not insurrection only, 
which is opposition to some particular law, as 
the whiskey insurrection for instance, but re- 
bellion, which involves the overthrow of the 
Constitution and Government itself; which is 
an opposition to all laws. Second, invasion— 
not merely foreign war, but foreign war ac- 
coepenece by invasion, the tendency of which, 
in like manner, would be the overthrow of the 
Government, Constitution, and laws. 

“* Now, whose duty is it to preserve the Gov- 
ernment, protect the Constitution, and execute 
the laws? The President, by his oath of office, 
swears that he will preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States; and 
then it is made his duty to ‘take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.’ Rebellion is re- 
sistance to these laws. Rebellion is an attempt 
to overthrow this Constitution and Govern- 
ment, Who, then, is competent to decide 
whether the exigency has arisen which will 
justify the suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus? Who but the President alone? Congress 
may not be in session. For nine months out of 
the twelve, every other year, Congress is not in 
session ; and yet the idea is that the framers of 
this Constitution meant to confer upon that 
body alone the power of suspending the writ 
of corpus. Suppose Congress were in 
session, how could that body know whether 
the exigency had arisen? How could Congress 
know whether the execution of the laws had 
been resisted? They would have to depend 
upon the President for the information upon 
which they were to act; and then, while a bill 
for the purpose of suspending the privilege of 
the writ of habeas was making its way 
through both Houses, every individual engaged 
in a conspiracy for the overthrow of the Goy- 
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ernment might be at the distance of a tho 
miles from the seat of Government. 
utterly impossible, then, would it be for 
gress to exercise such a power asthis! 17 
ower, I admit, is a high, transcendent power. 
t is a power which ought never to be exercised 
except upon the most solemn, pressing, and ur- 
gent occasions. But, sir, it is a power the ex- 
ercise of which may be absolutely essential te 
the very existence of the Government; and in 
order that it should be efficacious, in order that 
it should accomplish the end for which it is ¢ 
signed, it must be exercised with the utmost 
promptitude and vigor. The slightest delay 
may frustrate entirely the objects sought to be 
accomplished by it. The idea, then, that a 
power of this character, which depends for its 
successful exercise on the utmost p 
promptness and alacrity, should be exercise 
by Congress and not by the President, is a re- 
flection, it seems to me, upon the wisdom of 
those who framed this instrument ; it is an im- 
peachment of their character, which I, for one, 
am not willing to make.” . 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, followed on the 
other side. The positions which he took were 
that the President had not the power to sus- 
pend the privilege of the writ, but that Con- 
gress alone had the power. Reviewing the 
rights of English subjects, and of the American 
colonists, he inferred that the framers of the 
Constitution did not intend to abridge their 
liberties by conferring power upon one man to 
do.so, whenever he should adjudge the public 
safety.should require it. 

He thus argued: “ Never having known 
the privilege of suspending a law enacted by 
the legislative agents of the people, other than _ 
as a legislative privilege, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that they intended it should. be other- 
wise under the system of government which — 
they framed. In order to the existence of this 
power in the executive, it must be shown pos-_ 
itively that the Constitution confers it upon 
him. Under the Constitution, and independent- 
ly of it, the citizen is entitled to freedom from 
imprisonment, unless in accordance with the 
law of the land. The power to imprison is no- 
where in the Constitution given to the Presi-— 
dent, either for or without cause. He can only 
execute, not make the law. ‘He shall L 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,’ not 
that they shall not be executed, by reason of 
his having assumed to suspend their execution ; 
and he shall use all the means necessary an 
proper, which have been conferred upon him 
by the Constitution or by Congres not by — 
means usurped by him independently of the — 
Constitution or act of Congress. He is to use 
the means given to execute, not make themeans 
with which to execute. Suppose nothing had ~ 
been said in the Constitution about the suspen- _ 
sion of the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- — 
pus, would the President have a right to sus- 
pend the writ, which might, nevertheless, have 
been provided for by act of Congress? Surely 
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not; and why? Because such act, being the 
act of the legislature, could only be suspended 
by an act of legislation. Can the provision of 
the Constitution that the privilege of the writ, 
which the Constitution contemplated the Con- 
gress would provide, shall not be suspended 
unless in certain cases, possibly be regarded as 
conferring a power on the President, and on no 
one else, tosuspend? If the Constitution had 
been silent in reference to the suspension, Con- 

might have passed the bill providing for 
Stay the writ or not, as they deemed proper; 
and having passed it, they could have repealed 
or suspended 'it at pleasure. Does the fact that 
it is provided that it shall not be suspended un- 
less in case of rebellion or invasion deprive 
Congress of the power of suspension in the case 
of invasion and rebellion—the cases where sus- 
pension is not prohibited—and confer such 
power on a coérdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, which, but for those restrictive or pro- 
hibitory words, no one contends it would have 
possessed ? 

“Tt will not be denied that in England, Par- 
liament alone can suspend or legalize the de- 
nial of the privilege of this writ. But it is 
contended that here, under our Constitution, 
the act of suspension is executive in character, 
and not legislative, The advocates of this 
view of the question contend, in the language 
of Mr. Horace Binney, that, ‘the power to 
imprison, and to deny or delay discharge from 
imprisonment, is - an executive power,’ and 
that ‘the warrant of arrest, with the order 
that the party’s privilege be denied for a sea- 
son, is suspension under the Constitution.’ 
Here is the assumption upon which the whole 
argument is based. Has the President the 
authority under the Constitution to arrest the 
citizen for any cause whatever, unless that 
power is given in the clause relating to the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus? None whatever; because it is not 
among the powers conferred upon him in the 
Constitution, and because it is expressly pro-, 
vided therein that no ‘person shall be de- 
prived of his liberty without due process of 
law.’ Due process of law relates to arrest as 
well as to trial. Arrest cannot be made except 
upon warrant, supported by affidavit, any more 
than can conviction be had except upon trial 
by jury. The suspension of the privilege of 
the writ relates to a person legally imprisoned, 
but confers no power to imprison contrary to 
law. The advocates of executive despotism 
argue ina circle. Their argument is nothing 
more nor less than this: the President may 
arrest because he has power to suspend, and 
he pay suspend because he has power to ar- 
rest. 

“The support of the hypothesis of the power 
in the President. to suspend, as contended for 
by Mr. Binney, is assumption, and assumption 
alone. He assumes not only that ‘the power 
to imprison and to deny‘or delay a discharge 
from imprisonment is an executive power,’ 
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but necessarily, to make his argument consist- 
ent, that this executive power is with the 
President. The assumption is without war- 
rant, from the fact, as we have seen, that the 
President is not by the Constitution authorized 
to arrest any one, the right to arrest being 
based upon affidavit and warrant, not of mere 
motion. The power to imprison is only ex- 
ecutive in the sense of executing process, and 
the power to deny or delay discharge rests not 
in the volition of the person imprisoning, or 
having the custody of the prisoner, but in the 
judgment of the judge or court to whom ap- 
plication for release is made as to the sufficien- 
cy of the warrant when the privilege of the 
writ is not suspended. When suspended, the 
power to delay or deny a discharge rests upon 
the fact of such suspension by virtue of the 
rightful authority to suspend. The question, 
therefore, remains, notwithstanding the as- 
sumption of Mr. Binney, who is the depositary 
of this power? To support his first assump- 
tion of the power to suspend in the President, 
Mr. Binney further assumes that ‘all the con- 
ditions of the exercise of the power described 
in the habeas corpus clause are of executive 
cognizance, that is to say, rebellion or invasion, 
and the requirement of the public safety in 
time of either.’ What is this but assuming 
what requires proof? The right to determine 
whether the public safety requires the suspen- 
sion rests necessarily with the depositary of 
the power. To assume that the President is 
to determine this fact is to assume the matter 
in controversy. ‘No legislative act is neces- 
sary or proper,’ says the same authority, ‘to 
give the cognizance of these facts to the ex- 
ecutive.’ So to say in reference to the ‘re- 
quirements of the public safety,’ is still to as- 
sume, not to prove. 

‘But to follow the argument. It is said that 
‘no act of Parliament has ever been passed in 
England, or has been proposed in Congress, to 
take away or abridge the executive power in 
regard to these facts.’ Why not? Because 
no such executive power existed, as is further 
evidenced from the fact that the acts passed 
by Parliament, or proposed in Congress, were 
acts of suspension or proposed suspension by 
those bodies themselves. Ifthe executive had 
the power independently of the act of Parlia- 
ment or Congress, passed or proposed, where 
was the necessity of passing or proposing such 
acts? To continue: Mr. Binney says: 

All the acts of Parliament which deprive persons of 
the right to bail or trial in derogation of the habeas 
corpus act of Charles II. leave this power and discre- 
tion to the crown. 


“If by the expression, ‘leave this power 
and discretion to the crown,’ is meant confer 
upon or confide to the crown this power and 
discretion, the phrase is intelligible and argu- 
mentative; but if it is thereby meant that 
these acts of Parliament do not take away this 
‘power and discretion’ from the crown, It is 
an admission that the ‘power and discretion’ 
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are subject to the authority of Parliament. to 
remove them from the crown. If, however, 
it is meant that the ‘power and discretion’ 
remain where they were, notwithstanding the 
acts of Parliament, the point in controversy is 
assumed and not proved, and makes the acts 
of Parliament useless things. Again he says: 


_ They cannot be taken away by Congress without, 


ae the constitutional limits of the executive 
office. 

“‘ Not if they pertain to the executive office. 
Do they? This, again, is the point in dispute. 
Again he says: 
~ They cannot be given by Congress to the executive 
without supererogating what the Constitution gives. 

‘“* Assumption again, not proof, that the Con- 
stitution gives this power to the President. 

“ Again, says Mr. Binney: 

The power to suspend ee of the writ is 
moreover inseparably connected with rebellion or in- 
vasion, with internal war. 

“Not at all. For although the privilege can- 
not be suspended unless there be rebellion or 
invasion, yet both or-either of these may exist, 
and the suspension be unauthorized. The 
power to suspend is inseparably connected with 
the requirement of the public safety in time of 
rebellion or invasion, and with it alone, for 
either or both rebellion and invasion may ex- 
ist, and the public safety not require the sus- 
pension. Again he says: 

The direction of such a war is necessarily with the 
executive. The office cannot be deprived of it. It is 
the duty of the office, in both its military and civil as- 
pects, to suppress insurrection and repel invasion. 

“Granted; but by what means? By those 
granted by the Constitution and conferred by 
Congress. Is the power to suspend the privi- 
lege of this writ granted by the Constitution? 
This is the matter in controversy. It must be 
proved, not assumed. Again, says the same 
writer : 7 aes 

The true character of every act of Parliament in 
this relation, and of the only bill that has ever been 
proposed in Congress, has been executive, and so it 
moust be, 

“Tf by this is meant that the design of every 
such bill has been to confer power upon the 
executive, or those acting under his authority, 
to detain in custody persons legally arrested, it 
is true, otherwise it is not. To say that the 
character of an act of Parliament or of Con- 
gress is executive is an absurdity. It can only 
be legislative. It declares what law is or shall 
be. It cannot execute either judgment or 
power. He again remarks: 

The only aspect in which an act of Con to this 

ect can be regarded as legislative is as the grant or 
creation of authority to detain against the writ; but 
a is supererogation, because the Constitution gives 


“ Again, this is the assumption of the very 
matter in dispute. 

“JT have thus far, Mr. President, considered 
the question, has the President the right to 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus as presented in the argument of Mr. Bin- 
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ney, because that argument is the fountain of 
justification to him, most generally, if not ex- 
clusively, relied upon by his friends? It is, in 
fact, the source from which the honorable y 
ators from Indiana and New Jersey, who have — 
attempted the only legal defence of the ex- 
ecutive in this regard during this session, have 
drawn their materials.” a) 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, expressed the 
opinion that no bill should be passed and sé 
to the President for approval, in which it y 
necessarily implied that his decision relati 
the suspension of the privilege of the hab 
corpus was wrong. It would be asking him to” 
approve a law which declared that he had done 
that which he had'no authority under the Con- 
stitution to do. “Is that common courtesy? 
Can we get along with the Government in th 
way? ” : , . é 
He then passed to a consideration of the pro- 
positions before the Senate, the first of which 
was the bill under discussion, and the other 
a bill from the House, to indemnify the Presi- 
dent (see page 241) for suspending the 
privilege of the habeas corpus, and acts done in 
porsuanee thereof. The objections to the first 
e stated as above; and the latter he regarded 
as an act of oblivion, such as are passed occa- — 
sionally by the British Parliament. This he — 
considered as of doubtful constitutionality, atl ' 
thus proceeded: “Then I may be asked, what — 
would you do? I would not ‘undertake to — 
smother up judicial sinquiry-at all. I do not 
think it necessary ; neither do I think we haye — 
the power to do it, if it was necessary. It may 
become necessary to regulate judicial proceed- 
ings, to adapt them to the occasion which arises, _ 
and to furnish the remedies which are needed; — 
but we should not say that a law shall be pass- 
ed to make that lawful which was unlawful; _ 
we should not say in effect: ‘Having done a 
thing which was not authorized by the Consti- — 
tution, we tell you now that the courts shall 
never inquire into it all; weare afraid to have 
it inquired. into any way ; and they, in relation 
to the private claims of individuals, shall be 
ousted of jurisdiction in relation to them en-— 
tirely.’ Sir, in my judgment, that is very baal 
policy, very bad statesmanship, and of ex- 
tremely questionable constitutionality. = = 
“Now, Mr. President, I propose that evel 75 
person sued for any act done under the execu- — 
tive of the United States, by order of the Pres- — 
ident, during this rebellion, if he is sued in any — 
State court, may, like the citizen in the case 
just stated, remove that case from the State 
court into the Circuit Court of the United 
States. Ibelieve we have a right so to legis- 
late. I have no doubt on that point. Inthe 
first place, the occasion now requires that to be © 
done. In the next place, if gentlemen will 
look at the case of Cohen vs. Virginia—the case — 
which settles the construction of the a 
fifth section of the Judiciary Act—they , 
find that in the opinion of Judge Story in that 
case, the court held that the United States, by 
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legislation, may order, in the first instance, all 
the cases which may, under the provisions of 
the Constitution, go into the Circuit Court, to 
be removed’ there whenever they are com- 
menced ina State court. It is quite obvious, 
from the reading of the Constitution, that if 
you could order one of these forms removed, 
you could the other. I have a precedent for 
this. Iam not going now merely by my own 
speculations and conjectures. I have a full 
precedent for it. 
“ Now, what is the object of getting a case 
into the Circuit Court of the United States? 
Is there any great purpose in it? We cannot 
but know that these very provisions of the Con- 
stitution were intended to be provided for a 
great occasion of this kind. The Constitution 
contemplates that the State courts, in great 
emergencies, and in relation to subjects which 
concern the Government of the United States, 
are not safe for the Government of the United 
States always to trust. Suits may be brought 
against those who have arrested and imprison- 
ed men under the order of the executive, in 
various States. They may be brought before a 
justice of the peace, before a county court, 
efore a circuit court, according to the various 
provisions of the different States as to their 
jurisdictions. . The great question arises before 
them, was the President authorized to make 
the order on which the defendant relies? Did 
the Constitution authorize it? That is impor- 
tant, not merely to the individuals sued, but to 
the nation; because it is most clear, as I take 
it, that ifthe President and his subordinates, 
and the individuals to whom his authority has 
been deputed, have acted in good faith in this 
period of trial, at least we must indemnify 
them. We therefore have a pecuniary interest ; 
and thus it becomes quite important to have 
some sort of check as to the measure of dam- 
ages that shall be awarded, if the court should 
find these proceedings to be irregular. Accord- 
ing to common-law principles, in such a case, 
the court should tell the jury, in my humble 
judgment, if they rejected the man’s defence, 
if he presented the order of the executive un- 
der which he acted, and the court should de- 
cide that it did not constitute a legal defence, 
yet, after all, the court should tell the jury: ‘If 
you find that, though this was a mistaken au- 
thority, the man acted in good faith, or if there 
was a probable cause in law for making the 
arrest, the most you can do is to give the de- 
fendant actual damages. You will give no 
exemplary damages; you will give nothing by 
way of what is commonly called smart money ; 
you will give nothing for attacks through the 
individual upon the vitals of the Constitution, 
or all that. These people have acted in good 
faith ; and if in your verdict you go beyond sim- 
ply paying the man the damage sustained by him 
y reason of his confinement for the time he 
was actually confined, the court will set aside 
our verdict.’ But do we know that these 
tate judges will do this?. Have we any good 
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reason to have confidence in their holding over 
the jury the proper judicial influence to keep 
them in potent control? I am afraid of them. 
I do not like to leave our citizens and officers 
in their hands. I desire that the cases may be 
carried into our courts, into the United States 
Circuit Courts, in order to avail the defendants 
of all the advantages and protections under our 
Constitution which those courts give.” 

Mr. Collamer closed by introducing a substi- 
tute for the House bill, p. 241, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, p. 256. 

On the 27th of January, the Committee on 
the Judiciary reported this bill with an amend- 
ment striking out all after the enacting clause 
and substituting Mr. Collamer’s bill. 

Mr. Harris, of New York, moved to amend 
by inserting the words “civil or criminal,” 
after the word ‘ prosecution.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, suggested numerous 
objections. He said: ‘‘ The amendment of the 
committee which we are considering provides 
for the transfer of suits, commenced against the 
officers of the Government who have acted un- 
der the authority of the President in making 
arrests and doing other things during this rebel- 
lion, from the State courts in which they may 
be commenced, into the United States courts. 
I think that may be done. The amendment 
proposed by the senator from New York is 
to extend this to criminal prosecutions. Now, 
let us take a case. Suppose that a postmaster 
in the State of Illinois, acting, as he contends, 
under the authority of the Government, should 
get into a wrangle and kill a man, if you 


‘please; I put an extreme case to test the prin- 


ciple which it is sought to incorporate into 
this bill. That is an offence against the peace 
of the people of the State of Illinois; it is no 
offence against the United States. He is in- 
dicted by the grand jury of the proper county 
of the State of Illinois for murder. He files 
his petition stating that he was acting under 
the color of authority derived from the Presi- 
dent of the United States through the Post- 
master-General; that case is thereupon trans- 
ferred into the United States court, and it is to 
proceed there in the same manner as in the 
State court. When you get it there, can the 
United States court administer the law of the 
State of Illinois? It is no offence against any 
law of the United States for one man to kill 
another in the State of Illinois, unless it be in 
the military service; unless it be in a place 
where the United States have jurisdiction, in 
some fort or arsenal. Oould the United States 
court go on with the trial and convict him, in 
case it should turn,out that he acted malicious- 
ly in the killing; and if convicted, could it sen- 
tence him to be hung? Who would have the 
pardoning power in such acase? Could the 
President pardon the offender ?” 

Mr. Harris, of New York, replied: “ Mr. 
President, this power to transfer a cause from 
a State court to the United States courts, falls 
within the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal 
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courts, and since the senator from Illinois has 
been speaking ‘on this question my eye has 
rested on the language of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, as quoted by Judge Story in his Com- 
mentaries on this question, and it presents in a 
very few words an answer to his difficulty. 
This is the language of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall ; 

This power of removal is not to be found in ex- 
press terms in any part of the Constitution; if it be 
given, it is only given by implication, as a power 
necessary and proper to carry into effect some express 
power. The power of removal is certainly not, in 
strictness of language, an exercise of original jurisdic- 
tion ; it presupposes an exercise of original jurisdic- 
tion to have attached elsewhere. 

** In the State courts. 

The existence of this power of removal is familiar 
in courts, acting according to the. course of the com- 
mon law, in criminal as well as in civil cases; and it 
is exercised before as well as after judgment. 


‘‘ That is precjsely what is proposed here. 


But this is always deemed, in both cases, an exer- 
cise of appellate, and not of original jurisdiction. If, 
then, the right of removal be included in the appellese 
jurisdiction, it is only because it is one mode of exer- 
cising that power; and as see he is not limited by 
the Constitution to any particular mode, or time of 
exercising it, it may authorize a removal either before 
or after judgment, 


Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, strongly opposed 
the amendment, saying: ‘*I hope the amend- 
ment of the senator from New York will not 
prevail. Ithas been decided by the Supreme 
Court that no jurisdiction over crimes against 
the United States has been delegated to the State 
courts, and by parity of reasoning, it would cer- 


tainly be held by any enlightened court that 


crimes committed against the States cannot be 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts. The scope and object of this 
bill is to prevent those who have been injured 
in their persons and their property from hav- 
ing redress in the courts. It is astonishing to 
me that so distinguished a senator as the sen- 
ator from Vermont should ever have produced 
such a bill. Alfred the Great has received more 
approval and won more distinction for having 
brought justice to the door of every English- 
man than for fighting a hundred pitched bat- 
tles. But here, sir, we find the Senate of the 
United States engaged, by its legislation, in 
preventing those who have been injured by 
the minions of power from having redress in 
the courts of justice; and it is now proposed 
to insert a clause that criminals who have 
violated the criminal laws of the country shall 
have their cases transferred to the courts of 
the United States. Sir, suppose you do it; 
you try a man in the Federal court—you con- 
vict him. I ask you, if he is tried for an in- 
fraction of the criminal laws of a State, has 
the President of the United States any power 
to pardon him? None. The Governors of 
the. States alone have the right to pardon 
for criminal offences against the criminal codes 
of the States. The amendment of the senator, 
in my judgment, is clearly unconstitutional.” 
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Mr. OCollamer, of Vermont, in answer to 
Mr. Powell, said: “ This bill the senator seems 
to think is a perfect outrage upon all men’ 
rights. I do not want to argue it, but there i 
a precedent for it. The case occurred in the 


: 
he 
days of Mr. Madison. Chief-Justice Marshall 

i 
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says, in relation to these questions over which 
the United States courts have jurisdiction— 
that is, questions arising on the construction 
of the Constitution and the United States law 
—that by statute made for that purpose they 
may be removed into the courts of the Unite 
States for their decision.” Y 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, followed in Oppo: 
sition to the bill: “I believe the honorabl 
senator from New York proposes to insert in 
the third line of the substitute, after the word 
‘prosecution,’ the words ‘civil or criminal.’ 
he effect of that is intended to be, I pr ) 
— it certainly will be—the assumption, by the 
authority of Congress, of the power of remoy- 
ing from a State court the exercise of its crim- — 
inal jurisdiction. It is perfectly clear, and has 
been frequently decided, that the criminal laws 
of the United States cannot be enforced in th 
State courts; nor can the criminal laws of the 
State courts be enforced in the courts of the 
United States. Ifa party is indicted in a crim- 


a 
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i] 
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inal prosecution in a State court for an offence, 
it must be an offence against the laws of the 
State. Does this Congress mean to pass a law 
which shall authorize offences against the la 
of the States to be tried in the Circuit Court of 
the United States on appeal? When I pursue — 
the substitute farther, it seems that it would — 
not only give the power to appeal before trial, 
but, after judgment in a criminal case, to carry 
the case into the Circuit Court of the United 
States to rehear it on the law and the facts. 

“Sir, I cannot believe that that is within the — 
intent of the Federal Constitution. I cannot — 
believe it is within your powers in any w 
whatever. I can easily see that it must 1 4 
necessarily to the entire destruction of 4 

ower of the States as regards their own crim- 

inal jurisprudence. It tends to a system « 
centralization which must subvert and b 
down this Government, if carried out.” : 

The substitute was subsequently acce 
Yeas, 27; nays, 15. | 

The point, however, came up again for diss: 
cussion under other amendments, ' 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, said: ‘ Mr, 
dent, I had intended to move to strike out this 
portion of the bill, with a view to hear the 
views of senators upon it, from the word ‘and,’ 
in the thirty-fourth line, to the word ‘court, 
in the seventy-second line, inclusive—all . 
portion of the bill which relates to annu 
or avoiding judgments after they shall hay 
been rendered in the State courts. That is go- 
ing very far. I do not know of any precedent | 
for taking a case from the State courts to the — 
Circuit Court of the United States after it has 
been tried and judgment pronounced. In a 
class of cases provided for by the statute upon 
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the subject, the judiciary law, appeals or writs 
of error may be taken from the final judgment 

of the State courts to the Supreme Court of the 

United States; but this portion of the bill con- 

templates an abrogation of the judgments of 

the Btate courts, or some sort of appeal from 
the State courts to the Circuit Court of the 
United States. The portion of the bill which 
Imove to strike out has no connection whatever 
with, and no pertinence to, the removal of actions 
that have been commenced and are pending in 
the ‘State courts, where the defence intended 
to be made in them may arise under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the General Government, 
or under the authority of the executive head of 
the General Government; but it relates totally 
and entirely and exclusively to cases that have 
been already adjudicated, and in which final 
judgment has been pronounced. I should like 
to hear the reasons for that.” 

Mr. Oollamer, of Vermont, stated that the 
provisions of the bill were copied from the act 
of 1815. He further said: ‘It is no innovation 
at all. It is the reénactment of that act in the 
very words. The occasion which called for 
that law was the passage of the non-intercourse 
law, which had occasioned a great deal of diffi- 
culty, and gave rise to claims for suits; but 
when it was understood that the actions which 
had been or should be commenced might be 
carried into the Circuit Court of the United 
States, they ceased. It was a law of peace.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, asked if it applied 
to “ criminal” cases ? 

_Mr. Collamer replied: ‘‘It does not use the 

word ‘criminal,’ but I have copied the mode 

_of removing causes, word for word, from that 
act. 

“Tt is provided here, in the first place, that 
when a man is sued or prosecuted for an act of 
the kind stated in the bill, he may, at the first 
term, have it removed to the Circuit Court of 
the United States. In his application he states 
that such a question arises; that is, that he 
acted in the manner charged against him, be it 
what it may, under the authority of the execu- 
tive, or under the authority of a law of the 
United States, under which he claims protection. 
That is his petition; that is what he states as 
the cause of the removal; and then he gives 
bail, and the case is removed. When that case 
comes before the Circuit Court, if it appears that 
in point of fact that was not the question which 
arises in the case, the court will turn the case 
out, and send him back to the State court. 

** Again: suppose a judgment has been ren- 
dered before he can get this removal. In that 
contingency, I have followed the statute which 
was passed in 1815, for the removal of the case 
at that stage of the proceedings. That bill 
provided, then, for carrying it by appeal into 
the Cirenit Court. I have followed all the ma- 
chinery provided in that law, and I propose to 
allow the defendant to carry the case to the 
circuit court of the United States by way of 

appeal, on the ground that the question arising 
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is his right to be protected under the laws of 
the United States, or the authority of the ex- 
ecutive of the United States. If the case does 
not contain any such question, the court will 
say it is improperly brought there, and it will 
be remitted, remanded to the court from which 
it came.” 

Mr. Browning, of Illinois, said: ‘‘ Now, sir, 
if judgments have been rendered, if judgments 
should be rendered before the passage of this 
bill, there is already provision for prosecuting 
appeals. The parties may take an appeal from 
the Circuit Court of the State where the case is 
tried, and where the judgment is rendered, to 
the Supreme Court of the State; and there are 
already provisions existing and means provided 
for prosecuting an appeal from the judgment of 
that final tribunal of the State to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the event of any 
question arising, as I have said, under the Con- 
stitution, laws, treaties, or authority of the 
United States. I think the case is already pro- 
vided for so as to give the right of appeal. 
They have the unquestionable right of appeal 
to their own State tribunal, the court of ulti- 
mate resort there; and already the provisions 
are such, I think, as to warrant the prosecu- 
tion of an appeal or writ of error from the de- 
cision of the ultimate tribunal in the State to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Ido 
not feel as if I can go any farther.” * 

Mr. Harris, of New York, replied:~ ‘‘The 
provision which is now objected to provides 
that after a trial shall have been had in a State 
court, either party, not simply the party that is 
charged with the violation of the law, but ei- 
ther party who shall prove unsuccessful, the 
plaintiff as well as the defendant, if he shall 
appeal, may remove the cause to the Federal 
courts, and have a second trial. I see nothing 
alarming in that provision; on the contrary, it 
secures to the unsuccessful party what the leg- 
islatures of the different States have thought a 
beneficial. thing, a second trial; and in that, 
certainly, there can be no harm. Whether the 
proceeding may be a civil or criminal proceed- 
ing, what harm or danger can there be. in al- 
lowing the unsuccessful party to try the cause 
over again?” 

Mr. Browning said: ‘‘I desire only to sug- 
gest to the senator from New York that he is 
mistaken in one of the provisions of the bill, I 
think. This is not a mutual right; it is a right 
restricted to one of the parties and denied to 
the other; for the bill reads: 

And provided also, That no such appeal or writ of 
error shall be allowed in any action or prosecution 


where final judgment shall have been rendered in fa- 
yor of the defendant or respondent by the State court. 


Mr. Collamer: ‘‘That is precisely the same 
limitation which applies to a writ of error un- 
oe the twenty-fifth section of the Judiciary 

ct. 

The amendment. proposed by Mr. Browning 
was rejected. Other amendments were pro- 
posed and rejected, and the bill was ordered to 
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a third reading. Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, 
» alone, took the floor to pooh opposition to 

its passage. He said: ‘‘ With the solitary ex- 
ception of an’ amendment proposed by the 
honorable senator from Ohio, which was origi- 
nally rejected and afterward adopted, there is 
nothing in the bill which does aught than ad- 
vance us toward a ag Wad exercise of power. 
It refers not only to the past but to the future 
action of the executive of the United States, 
and it throws a shield over every act of eS- 
sion that he can commit against the rights of 
an American citizen, and interposes a bar, in 
point of fact, to the right of recovery against 
even the individual who is the agent for the 
purpose of infracting those rights. The Sen- 
ate, I have no doubt, from the votes already 
given, will pass this bill. Ido not intend to 
enter into any argument against it, further; 
but I will make this prediction: you may pass 
this bill, but the public sentiment of the coun- 
try will not ratify your action. The spirit of 
civil liberty has been dormant, but it is awa- 
kened. Rely upon it. Gentlemen may think 
me mistaken now, but they will find hereafter 
that they have committed a blunder, a political 


* blunder, and that is said to be worse than a 


crime. They will have by the passage of this 
bill brought the legislative power into accord 
with the executive, so as to prevent for past 
action and for future action of the executive 
any redress on the part of an American citizen, 
however great the outrage may have been. In 
my judgment it would have been better to pass 
the House bill. That is a plain, open, manly 
defiance of the Federal Constitution. This is 
more indirect. It is, in some respects, sustain- 
able; but I trust that in others, when it comes 
to the criterion of the courts, it will be adjudged 
to be void and of no effect. It is useless to par- 
ticularize now; but whether it be done under 
cover of law, and whether it be sustained or 
not, it is, in my belief, equally true that the 
passage of the bill is but an advance toward a 
centralized despotism in this country.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Browning, Chan- 
dler, Clark, Collamer, Cowan, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Hicks, Howard, King, Lane of Indiana, Lane 
of Kansas, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner, Ten 
Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, Wilmot, 
and Wilson of Massachusetts—33. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, McDougall, Powell, 
Turpie, Wall, and Wilson of Missouri—7, 

The bill passed the Senate and went to the 
House. 

In the House, on the 18th of February, the 
original bill, as amended by the Senate, came 
up for consideration. Mr. Voorhees, of Indi- 
ana, spoke at much length in opposition to it. 
His views, however, were embraced in these 
words: “Sir, the bill now before the House 
has no parallel in the history of this or any 
other free people. It is entitled ‘An act to 
indemnify the esident and other persons for 
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suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas” 
corpus, and acts done in pursuance thereo; 
But it embraces even more than its startling 
title would indicate. It gives to the executive 
and all his subordinates not merely security for 
crimes committed against the citizen in times” 
past, but confers a license to continue in the 
future the same unlimited exercise of arbitra: 
power which has brought disgrace ge 
to the country. I propose, to the best of m 
ability this day, to show that neither indemni 
for the past nor impunity for the future can b 
bestowed on those who have violated, and who 
propose further to violate, the great and funda- 
mental principles of constitutional liberty.” 
Mr. May, of Maryland, strongly opposed the 
bill, saying: “The House bill is a pure, unmiti- 
gated rons of ideas of republican liberty as 
manifested by the dominant party of this House, — 
The Senate’s amendments claim to draw a sanc- 
tion from a Democratic precedent. The pro- 
visions of the amendment adopted by the Sen- 
ate, and which is, indeed, a substitute for the 
original bill, look to the example of the cele-— 
brated Force Bill of 1888 to justify it. But, s 
the provisions of the Senate amendment go in- 
Seg beyond the principle asserted by that 
Ww 


: Ft 
“The Force Bill adopted in General Jackson's. 
day proposed simply a transfer of jurisdiction 
from the State to the Federal courts in revenue ~ 
cases only; in actions brought for some alleged — 
wrong committed in the execution of the rey- _ 
enue laws. The law of 1883 limited the exer- © 
cise of the right of transferring the case to the © 
period before trial, and there it ceased. : 
“But here, sir, is a proceeding which gives 
the right to remove a suit in all that com-— 
prehensive class of cases brought to redress” 
wrongs committed ‘ under color of any author-— 
ity derived from or exercised by or under the 
President of the United States,’ both before 
trial and also after judgment. It also gives the 
strange right of an appeal at once from the” 
State to Federal courts, or, if the party shall 
prefer it, ‘within six months after judgment, 
by writ of error or other process,’ to remove 
the case from a State to the Federal Circuit 
Court, there ‘to try and determine the facts” 
and the law as if the said case had been there 
originally commenced ;’ and provided further, — 
‘that no such appeal or writ of error shall be — 
allowed where the judgment is in favor of the 
defendant in the State court,’ and if‘ the plain-— 
tiff is nonsuited or judgment passed again 
him, the defendant shall recover double pee 
These amendments further provide that if 
Federal judge shall certify that the defendant 
had atdhable cause to act, or acted in good 
faith, then, notwithstanding the jury 
found otherwise and a judgment been 


ered by the plaintiff, yet no execution 


shall is- 
sue until after the next ensuing session of Oon- | __ 
gress ; thus striking down in effect the trial by | 
jury in such cases, It is further provided that 
an appeal shall be allowed to the defendant to 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, ‘ what- 
ever may be the amount of the judgment.’ 

_“ Am I not authorized, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of these before unheard-of and most monstrous 
provisions of a judicial bill, to say that, while 
proposing to promote justice, it is simply a mean 

cunning scheme, designed purposely to frus- 
trate it? 
_ The measure before us, so far from follow- 
ing the principle of the Force Bill, flagrantly 
violates it. That Force Bill simply provided 
for the impartial administration of law by al- 
wing, upon certain prescribed conditions, the 
transfer of jurisdiction. The principle it as- 
serted was supremacy of law. It transferred 
only such suits as were brought to question the 
execution of a law. Its language is ‘for acts 
done under the revenue laws of the United 
States or under color thereof.’ 

_“ But here the monstrous power is asserted 
of justifying the acts of the executive power 
committed against law. The mere arbitrary 
will of the President, or his agents ‘acting un- 
der color of his authority,’ and despoiling the 
citizen of his constitutional rights, is now for 
the first time to be vindicated and approved by 
Congress, that ought to feel insulted and out- 
raged by such a proposition. 
“TI need hardly add, sir, that I shall vote 
against these measures.” 
_ An extended debate followed on the policy 
of the Government, at the close of which, the 
amendment of the Senate was not concurred 
in, and a committee of conference was appoint- 
ed by the House. : 
On the 27th of February, the Committee of 
Conference, in the House, reported an agree- 
ment that the Senate recede from their amend- 
ment, and approve of the House bill, with some 
amendments. The consideration of the report 
was postponed to March 2d. 
In the Senate a similar report was made by 
the Committee of Conference on the 2d of 
March, and the bill was debated through a por- 
tion of the ensuing night. 
Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, having the floor, 
ielded it to Mr. Cowan, who wished to ask of 
im a question. 
_ Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, said: “I ask 
whether it is possible that the legislature can 
deny the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
to any one; whether from the very nature of 
the thing, ex necessitate rei, it does not follow 
that the legislature must delegate to somebody 
the right to deny the privilege, whether it be 
the party arresting, whether it be the judge 
who issues the writ, or whether it be the cus- 
todian in whose keeping the prisoner is? It is 
not possible that the legislature, in my humble 

udgment, could say that the privilege shall be 

enied in this case, or in that case, or in any 
other case, because that would require them to 
legislate in particular cases; but are they not 
obliged when they suspend the writ to declare 
that somebody, either executive or judicial in 
his functions, shall have the power in his hands 
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to deny the privilege? It may be, I see nothing 
improbable in it, that, they should delegate to 
the judges the power to determine who should 
be denied the privilege and who should not, or 
they may delegate it to the President. But 
even admitting that it is their function to de- 
clare when the contingency shall happen that 
the writ shall be suspended, still I ask if it 
does not follow, and follow inevitably, that 
either the judicial officer or the ministerial 
officer shall apply the law to the exigency de- 
clared by the legislature?” 

Mr. Powell replied: ‘*I will answer the sen- 
ator’s question with great pleasure. If Con- 
gress, in obedience to the power vested in it 
by the Constitution, should suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, there can be no doubt that the 
judiciary would obey the law. If you were to 
pass such a law, it would be the duty of the 
executive to see that the law, like every other, | 
was faithfully executed. That would be all 
the President would have to do with the 
matter.” 

Mr. Cowan again asked: ‘“ Mr. President, al- 
low me to request the attention of my learned 
— to the phrase in the Constitution. I ad- 
mit that if the writ of habeas corpus were to be 
suspended, the power would be delegated to the 
judge to say when he should refuse the writ ; 
but upon referring to the Constitution, it will 
be found that the writ is not to be suspended, 
but it is the privilege of the writ which is to be 
suspended. Now, what is the privilege? The 
privilege is that great right which inheres as a 
prerogative to every citizen to be discharged 
upon bail, or to be delivered over to the civil 
magistrate to be tried, and that privilege is in 
the hands of his custodian, not in the hands of 
the judge. AsI understand it, in this repub- 
lic, the writ can never be suspended. That is 
not the language of the Constitution. The writ 
must always issue; but the privilege may be 
suspended, that is, the right to be delivered 
over under the writ, or to be delivered upon 
bail, or to be discharged. Now, then, the priv- 
ilege only being suspended, in whose hands is 
that privilege? Not in the judge’s, certainly. 
The judge has the writ; he grants the writ; 
but it is upon the return of the writ that the 
privilege comes in question, and it is a question 
upon that return whether the petitioner, the 
complainant, is entitled to the privilege. If the 
privilege is suspended pro hac vice, for that 
turn, as to him, then I think it could properly 
be delegated to the executive to suspend it, or 
in other words, to his custodian.” 

Mr. Powell replied: ‘‘I do not concede that 
the language of the Constitution justifies the 
senator in his construction. That language is 
this: ‘ The privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public service may 
require it.’ Who has the privilege of the writ? 
Every person who is deprived of his liberty. 
To whom does he apply for the writ? To the 
judges, the judiciary ; not to the executive. If 
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you suspend the privilege, and an individual 
should make application to the judge, the law 
being suspended, the judge would not grant 
him the privilege of the writ. That is the way 
Iconstrue it. Certainly the executive has no- 
thing to do with it. When you put your law 
upon the statute book suspending the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus, it is the duty of 
the executive to see that, as every other law, 
faithfully executed. Apart from that the Presi- 
dent has nothing to do with the writ of habeas 
? 


Mr. Cowan: “Mr. President, is it not in the 
breast of the custodian? Even suppose the 
privilege be suspended, is it not in his breast 
to waive the statute? Oould he not come for- 
ward, and bring the body of the prisoner, and 
say to the judge, ‘ Here he is; dispose of him 
as you see proper; I will abide your judg- 
ment;’ showing that the privilege is in his 
hands, the privilege under the law? But if he 
deny the privilege, if he refuse to obey the 
mandate of the writ, that is what I understand 
in the privilege being suspended, not the writ. 
The writ issues, because non ‘constat that the 
custodian may not agree to deliver upon the 
writ, and the writ must be issued in order to 
know whether he chooses to avail himself of 
the suspension by the statute, because it is not 
in all cases to be suspended. Nobody would 
pretend, I suppose, that the privilege was to be 
suspended in all cases. Itis only in such cases 
as affect the matter in hand ; that is, the rebel- 
lion or the invasion, or in such cases as would 
endanger the public safety. Of that the legis- 
lature judge. They judge of the general con- 
tingency, and the custodian judges of the par- 
ticular one.” 

Mr. Powell: “* When Co: 
privilege of the writ of h wet fey it de- 
= the party of the privilege of that writ. 

0 are to administer the laws? The judges, 
When a man applies to a judge for the writ, the 
judge cannot grant it, if the privilege is sus- 
pended by law. He will say, ‘ No, sir, the law 
allowing you the privilege of that writ ’—for 
he only has the privilege by virtue of the law 
—‘is necessarily suspended; Congress having 
suspended the privilege of the writ, we must 
deny you that privilege which you had before 
that action of Congress.’ 

“ But the honorable senator thinks it cannot 
be done in all cases. I had supposed that no 
legislative body on the earth would ever at- 
tempt to suspend it in all cases, or to authorize 
anybody else to do so; but if the senator will 
look at this bill closely, he will find that it pro- 
poses to allow the President to suspend the 
writ in all cases. The language is, ‘the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whenever in his 
judgment the public safety may require it, is 
authorized to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus in any case throughout the 
United States or any part thereof.’ The power 
conferred upon the executive by this bill is not 
confined to a class of cases which may arise in 


ess suspends the 


‘known to the law, as well as for treason, ¢ 
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y 
the country in its present disturbed condition, 
such a class of cases as would endanger the ‘ 
public safety. If this bill should become pee) 
and shall be held to be constitutional, it will 
allow the President to suspend the writ in 
case whatever, whether a party be ch 
with treasonable practices, with aiding or al 
ting the enemy, or with petty larceny, or 
description of theft. ‘In any case,’ is the 
guage. There is no limitation upon it. If th 
bill pass and shall be held to be constituti 
it will authorize the President to suspe 
the case of a parent who applies for the writ 1 
relieve his infant child from the custody of an- 
other. He may suspend it in the case of aman 
charged with petty or grand larceny, or with 
manslaughter, murder, or any. other off 


aiding or abetting the enemy. The sen: 
from Pennyslvania thinks nobody would think 
of suspending it in all cases. Here it is pro- 
posed to clothe the executive with the power 
to suspend it ‘in any case,’ and oper | 
he can carry it to all cases. This is the start- | 
ling power you propose to confer upon the ex- 
ecutive. What, sir, if a member of the Senate 
should be arrested upon any charge, or com- 
mitted to jail, without having committed 
offence, upon suspicion, the President coul 
say hp that suspicion, ‘ That is a case, and as 
to it I will suspend the writ of habeas corpus,’ 
Sir, I think there never was before an attempt 
-- confer such a power on any magistrate 
Ww. as! 
“Mr. President, I do not regard this matter 
of the habeas corpus so lightly as some others. — 
I do not believe that the writ of habeas corpus — 
should ever be suspended where your courts 
are open, and where you have virtuous and up- 
right judges. I think the danger to the liberty 
of the citizen is much more than the danger to 
the public liberties, provided the courts are — 
upright, honest, and just, and are open. If 
you arrest aman and he is released, if he does j 
anything wrong you can arrest him again.” — 
Mr. Cowan further said: “The language of — 
the Constitution is somewhat peculiar as *’ 
as precise; it does not warrant the su ) 
of the laws relating to writs of habeas corp 
therefore those laws remain intact just as be } 
in every State of the Union, not to be repealed 
or suspended under any circumstances, even in 
cases of rebellion or invasion. Nor 
that the writ can be suspended. No judge or 
court having jurisdiction dare refuse 
suit of the citizen; it must issue in all 
and at all events, when it is properly demanded. 
It can hardly ever happen that it would be 
either necessary or proper to suspend the writ | 
of habeas corpus, because if the invasion or re- 
bellion has left either courts or judges to issue’ 
the writ, there will always be many cases prop-. 
erly within their cognizance and jurisdiction. 
The writ must then issue in order that the re- 
turn may indicate to the judges whether or not. 
the person claiming the privilege is or is not 
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of the class to which it ought to be denied. As, 
for instance, if it were determined that the pub- 
lic safety required that persons charged with 
political offences alone should not be delivered 
upon the writ, it could only be known on the 
return of the writ whether the complainant 
was held for such an offence or not. Hence the 
pill under consideration provides that if the 
officer having the custody returns that he holds 
the prisoners by order of the President, the 
privilege is denied, but without this return the 
roceedings remain just as before. 

“But it is distinctly provided that the ‘priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended except in cases of rebellion or inva- 
sion, when the public safety may require it ;’ 
thus declaring, by way of exception, that in 
such cases the privilege may be suspended. 
“The law remains undisturbed. The writ 

issues in all cases, but the privilege of it may 
be suspended. What is that privilege? It is 
the right which belongs privily and personally 
to every man arrested and detained of his lib- 
erty, to be either freely discharged, or in case 
the is charged with an offence, that he be deliv- 
ed over to the proper judicial tribunal to be 
ied for the same according to law. These 
distinctions may be thought too refined, still 
they result from the language used; and there 
are besides many good and valid reasons why 
they should be preserved. ’ 

_ “Now, we can readily conceive a state of 

things when it would be perfectly proper to al- 

low this privilege to one man, and yet, strange 
as it may seem, to deny it to another. A man 
charged with murder might insist upon it, while 
one charged with treason could not. The civil 
tribunals might, even in times of civil war, 
give to the first a fair and impartial trial, while 
at the same time to allow them to try the sec- 
ond for treason would be a mere mockery, re- 
sulting in his acquittal or conviction, not accord- 
ing to the evidence, but according as the court 
and jury were affected for or against his cause.” 
The debate was further continued until a late 
hour by Messrs. Powell, Cowan, Grimes, Bay- 
ard, &c., when the question of concurring in 
the report was taken without calling the yeas 
and nays. On the next day a discussion took 
place on these proceedings, and it was urged 
that the vote was taken at a time when a mem- 
ber had yielded the floor only to a motion to 
adjourn, It was finally agreed that a motion 
should be made to reconsider, and that the 

vote on this motion should be regarded as a 

test vote on the adoption of the report. 

_ The vote was asfollows: . 

_ Yeas—Messrs, Bayard, Carlile, Davis, Henderson, 

Latham, Nesmith, Powell, Rice, Richardson, Sauls- 

bury, Turpie, Willey, and Wilson of Missouri—13. 

Ays—Messrs, Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Dixon, 

Doolittle, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Hicks, How- 

ard, Howe, King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, 
orrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 


Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, and Wilson of 
Massachusetts—25. 


The following is the bill as it passed : 
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An Act relating to Habeas Corpus, and regulating 
Judicial proceedings in certain cases. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That, during the present rebellion, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whenever, in his judgment, 
the payue safely may require it, is authorized to sus- 
pend the privilege of the writ of habeas usin any 
case throughout the United States, or any part there- 
of. And whenever and wherever the said privilege 
shall be suspended, as aforesaid, no military or other 
officer shall be compelled, in answer to any writ of 

corpus, to return the body of any person or 

ersons detained by him by authority of the President ; 
ut upon the certificate, under oath, of the officer hav- 
ing ¢c arge of any one so detained that such person is 
detained by him as a prisoner under authority of the 
President, further proceedings under the writ of habeas 
corpus shall be suspended by the judge or court having 
issued the said writ, so long as said suspension by the 
President shall remain in force, and said rebellion con- 


tinue. - 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of War be, and they 
are hereby, directed, as soon as may be practicable, to 
furnish to the judges of the circuit and district courts 
of the United States and of the District of Columbia a 
list of the names of all persons, citizens of States in 
which the administration of the laws has continued un- 
impaired in the said Federal courts, who are now, or 
may hereafter be, held as prisoners of the United 
States, by order or authority of the President of the 
United States or either of said Secretaries, in any fort, 
arsenal, or other place, as state or political prisoners, 
or otherwise than as prisoners of war; the said list 
to contain the names of all those who reside in the 
respective jurisdictions of said judges, or who may 
be deemed by the said Secretaries, or either of them, 
to have violated any law of the United States in any 
of said jurisdictions, and also the date of each arrest ; 
the Secretary of State to furnish a list of such persons 
as are imprisoned by the order or authority of the 
President, acting through the State Department ; and 
the Secretary of War alist of such as are imprisoned b 
the order or authority of the President, acting throug 
the Department of War. And in all cases where a 
grand jury, having attended any of said gourts having 
jurisdiction in the premises, after the passage of this 
act, and after the furnishing of said list, as aforesaid, 
has terminated its session without finding an indict- 
ment or presentment or other proceeding against any 
such person, it shall. be the duty of the judge-of said 
court forthwith to make an order that any such pris- 
oner desiring a discharge from said imprisonment be 
brought before him to be discharged; and every officer 
of the United States having custody of such prisoner 
is hereby directed immediately to obey and execute 
said judge’s order; and in case he shall delay or re- 
fuse so to do, he shall be subject to an indictment for 
a misdemeanor, and be_ punished by a fine of not less 
than five hundred dollars and imprisonment in the 
common jail for a period of not less than six months, 
in the discretion of thecourt: Provided, however, That 
no person shall be discharged by virtue of the provis- 
ions of this act until after-he or she shall have taken 
an oath of allegiance to the Government of the United 
States, and to support tbe Constitution thereof; and 
that he or she will not hereafter in any way encourage 
or give aid and comfort to the present rebellion, or 
the supporters thereof: And provided, also, That the 

judge or court before whom such person may be 

rought, before discharging him or her from impris- 
onment, shall have power, on examination of the case, 
and, if the public safety shall require it, shall be re- 
quired to cause him or her to enter into recognizance, 
with or without surety, in a sum to be fixed by said 
padge or court, to keep the peace and be of good be- 

avior toward the United States and its citizens, and 
from time to time, and at such times as such judge or 
court may direct, appear before said judge or court 
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to be further dealt with, according to law, as the cir- 
cumstances may require. And it shall be the duty of 
the district attorney of the United States to attend such 
examination before the judge. 

Secs 3. And be it further enacted, That in case any 
of such prisoners shall be under indictment or pre- 
sentment for any offence against the laws of the United 
States, and by existing laws bail or a recognizance 
may be taken for the appearance for trial of such per- 
son, it shall be the duty of said judge at once to dis- 
ch such person upon bail or recognizance for trial 
as aforesaid. And in case the said Secretaries of State 
and War shall for any reason refuse or omit to furnish 
the said list of persons held as prisoners as aforesaid at 
the time of the npn of this act within twenty days 
thereafter, and of such persons as hereafter may be ar- 
rested within twenty days from the time of the arrest, 
any citizen may, after a grand jury shall have termin- 
ated its session without finding an indictment or pre- 
sentment, as provided in the second section of this act, 
by a J alleging the facts aforesaid touching 
any of the persons so as aforesaid imprisoned, sup- 
ported by the oath of such petitioner, or any other 
credible person, obtain and be entitled to have the 
said judge’s order to discharge such prisoner on the 
same terms ‘and conditions prescribed in the second 
section of this act: Provided, however, That the said 
judge shall be satisfied such allegations are true. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any order of 
the President, or under his authority, made ‘at any 
time during the existence of the present rebellion, 
shall be a defence in all courts to any action or prose- 
cution, civil or criminal, pending, or to be commenced, 
for any search, seizure, arrest, or imprisonment, made, 
done, or committed, or acts omitted to be done, under 
and by virtue of such order, or under color of any law 
of Congress, and such defence may be made by special 
plea or under the general issue. 

Sec. 5. And beat further enacted, That if any suit or 
prosecution, civil or criminal, has been or shall be 
commenced in any State court against any officer, civil 
or military, or against any other person, for any arrest 
or imprisonment made, or other trespasses or wrongs 
done or committed, or any act omitted to be done, at 
any time during the present rebellion, by ‘virtue or 
under color of any authority derived from or exercised 
by or under the President of the United States, or any 
act of Congress, and the defendant shall, at the time 
of entering his appearance in such court, or if such 
bs Sonera shall have been entered before the passage 
of this act, then at the next session of the court in which 
such suit or prosecution is pending, file a petition, 
stating the facts and verified by affidavit, for the re- 
moval of the cause for trial at the next circuit court of 
the United States to be holden in the district where 
the suit is pending, and offer good and sufficient surety 
for his filing in such court, on the first day of its ses- 
sion, copies of such process and other proceedings 
against him, and also for his appearing in such court 
and entering special bail in the cause, if special bail 
was originally required therein. It shall then be the 
pose’ of the State court to accept the surety and pro- 
ceed no farther in the cause or prosecution, and’ the 
bail that shall have been originally taken shall be dis- 
charged. And such copies being filed as aforesaid in 
such court of the United States, the cause shall pro- 
ceed therein in the same manner as if it had been 
brought in said court by original process, whatever 
may be the amount in dispute or the damages claimed, 
or whatever the citizenship of the parties, any former 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. And any attach- 
ment of the goods or estate of the defendant by the 
original process shall hold the goods or estate so at- 
tached to answer the final judgment in the same man- 
ner as by the laws of such State they would have been 
holden to answer the final judgment had it been ren- 
dered in the court in which the suit or prosecution 
was commenced, And it shall be lawful in any such 
action or prosecution which may be now pending, or 
hereafter commenced, before any State court what- 
ever, for any cause aforesaid, after final judgment, for 
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either party to remove and transfer, by appeal, such _ 
case during the session or term of said court at which 
the same shall have taken place, from such court 
the next circuit court of the United States to be h 
in the district in which such no ow shall be taken, 
manner aforesaid. And it shall be the pity of the 
son taking such appeal to produce and file in the 
circuit court attested copies of, the process, P . 
ings, and judement in such cause; and it shall also 
competent for either party, within six months after 
the rendition of a judgment in any such cause, by w 
of error or other process, to remove the same to the 
circuit court of the United States of that district | 
which such judgment shall have been rendered; and 
the said circuit court shall thereupon proceed to t1 
and determine the facts and the law in such action 
the same manner as if the same had been there 
nally commenced, the judgment in such case no 
standing. And any bail which may have been tak 
or property attached, shall be holden on the final ju 
ment of the said circuit court in such action, in 
same manner as if no such removal and transfer 
been made, as aforesaid. And the State co 
which any such action, civil or criminal, may be re- _ 
moved and transferred as aforesaid, upon the parties 
iving good and sufficient security for the prosecution 
thereof shall allow the same to be removed and trans- | 
ferred, and_proceed no farther in the case: Provided, 
however, That if the party aforesaid shall fail duly to — 
enter the removal and transfer, as aforesaid, in the cir- 
cuit court of the United States, agreeably to this act, — 
the State court, by which judgment shall have been © 
rendered, and from which the transfer and removal 
shall have been made, as aforesaid, shall be authorized, 
on motion for that purpose, to issue execution, and to 
carry into effect any such judgment, the same as if no 
such removal and transfer had been made: And Fg 
vided also, That no such appeal or writ of error shall 
be allowed in — criminal action or prosecution where 
final judgment shall have been rendered in favor of the 
defendant or respondent by the State court. And if 
in any suit hereafter commenced the plaintiff is non- 
suited or judgment pass against him, the defendant 
shall recover double costs. : 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That any suit or — 
prosecution described in this act, in which final judg. 
ment may be rendered in the circuit court, ge. 
carried by writ of error to the Supreme Court, what- 
ever may be the amount of said judgment. = 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That no suit or — 
prosecution, civil or criminal, shall be maintained for 
any arrest or imprisonment made, or other trespasses _ 
or wrongs done or committed, or act omitted to be — 
done, at any time during the present rebellion, by vir- 
tue or under color of an good derived from or 
exercised by or under the President of the United 
States, or by or under any act of Congress, unless ' 
same shall have been commenced within two years 
next after such arrest, imprisonment, trespass, 
wrong may have been done or committed or act may 
have been omitted to be done: Provided, That in no — 
case shall the limitation herein provided commence to 
run until the passage of this act, so that no fs 
shall, by virtue of this act, be debarred of his remed 
s suit or prosecution until two years from and 
the passage of this act. 

Approven, March 3, 1868. 


In the Senate, on the 19th of February, the — 


bill for the discharge of state prisoners and 
others was considered. Mr. Trumbull, of 
Illinois, offered a substitute for the whole . 


bill, when Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, offered 
an amendment in the form of a substitute for 
the substitute. 

Mr. Oarlile, of Virginia, thus explained 
amendment: ‘Under the provisions of the 
substitute which I have offered, every arrest 
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that is made by the President's authority must 
be made under and by virtue of a precept 
issued by him, and that, as a necessary conse- 
quence, would, even in the rebellious States, 
call the attention of the President to the name, 
at least, of the party to be arrested, and would 
probably lead to an inquiry as to the cause of 
arrest; but under the provisions of the bill, 
and under the provisions of the substitute of 
the senator from Illinois, arrests are to be 
made by the Secretary of War, or by his order, 
or by the order of the Secretary of State, with 
no process issuing directly from the President, 
and nothing that can be made a matter of rec- 
ord going to show why an arrest has been 


e. 
_ “T believe that greater opposition has been 
made, and that opposition has been more effec- 
tual, to the party in power because of the 
exercise of this arbitary and despotic power of 
arrest than because of any other act that has 
been commitied by the Administration. The 
loyal citizen is laboring for the maintenance of 
the Union, because of the value of the consti- 
tutional rights which that Union has secured 
to him; but if you take from him this right to 
personal liberty, this right to be protected in 
that personal liberty, and not be deprived of it 
without due process of law, and without an 
opportunity of knowing the charge upon which 
he is confined and for which he is said to have 
forfeited his liberty, will you not make that 
Government, instead of an object of love, an 
object of hate?” 

r. Trumbull, of Illinois, followed and thus 
explained his amendment: “Although the 
immediate question is between the bill pro- 
posed by the senator from Virginia and the 
substitute which I-have offered, I will state as 
briefly as I can what the provisions of the sub- 
stitute offered by me are, and wherein they dif- 


fer from the bill which has passed the House’ 


_ of Representatives. The House of Represen- 
tatives passed a bill, the first two sections of 
which provided for the discharge of politi- 
cal prisoners, persons now in confinement by 
authority of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of State for what are called political 
offences. The third section provided for the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. The 
substitute which I have proposed alters the 
numbers of the sections. It seemed to me a 
little more appropriate to provide in the first 
section for the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and in the other sections for the dis- 
charge of the persons who might be arrested. 
There is no importance in that. It is no mat- 
ter whether it is the first or the third section; 
but as I deemed it advisable to rewrite the 
bill which passed the House of Representa- 
tives, the second and third sections being, as 
I thought, somewhat confused and not very 
clear, and desiring some amendments, I re- 
wrote them. There is no substantial difference 
between the substitute I have offered and the 
bill which passed the House of Representatives, 
voL.11—17 <A 
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in the first and second sections, corresponding 
with the second and third sections of the 
substitute. There is a substantial difference 
between the first section, as I propose it, and 
the third section of the House bill. The third 
section of the House bill authorized the Presi- 
dent of the United States to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus until the meeting of Congress. 
The substitute that I propose authorizes him 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus through- 
out the United States, or any part of it, at 
any time during the existing rebellion; and 
that is the difference between the two. The 
House bill limited the suspension until Con- 
gress should meet. The substitute I propose 
authorizes the suspension wherever the Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, shall declare the writ 
suspended, so long as the proclamation con- 
tinues in force and the rebellion exists, 

“Under this first section, persons arrested, 
when the writ of habeas corpus is suspended, 
of course cannot be discharged by virtue of the 
writ of habeas corpus; but the second and 
third sections provide for the discharge of 
those persons. They are not to be taken and 
held indefinitely, without knowing for what 
and why; but the second and third sections 
make it the duty of the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of War, immediately upon the 
passage of the bill, to furnish the judge in 
each district where the parties reside, or where 
they may be charged with the commission of 
an offence, with a list of their names. They 
are to be laid before the grand jury; and 
whenever a grand jury shall have assembled in 
the proper district, and shall have adjourned 
without finding an indictment or making a 
presentment of any kind against the party 
who has been imprisoned, it is made the duty 
of the judge forthwith to issue an order dis- 
charging the prisoner from arrest, and any 
person resisting that order is to be punished 
by fine and imprisonment. The judge, how- 
ever, before discharging the prisoner from ar- 
rest, is to take from him an oath of allegiance 
to the country and to the Constitution of the 
United States, and is authorized also, if on 
examination of the facts he deems it advisable, 
and if the public safety shall seem to demand 
it, to take from the prisoner a bond condi- 
tioned that he will keep the peace toward 
the United States, and appear from time to 
time to answer in the court as the court shall 
direct.” 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, said: “ Whether 
the power is derived from the Constitution or 
derived from the act of Congress to suspend 
the writ, it is the best policy to have it de- 
clared by Congress that the power exists either 
under the Constitution or under the act of 
Congress; and I will state my reason for this 
opinion. We know very well that the people 
of the United States are so familar with these 
terms, “be it enacted,” which are used in 
the passage of laws by their representatives, 
whom they have chosen, who speak their own 
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voice, who legislate for them, who declare 
the popular will, which, as our ancestors main- 
tained, is to them the voice of God, that they 
submit to an enactment, passed by their rep- 
resentatives, commencing ‘be it enacted,” as 
the Israelites of old would submit to a “ thus 
saith the Lord.” But, sir, when a thing is 
assumed to be done by the order of any one 
individual, the Secretary of War or the Presi- 


dent, their jealousy of despotic power exer- 


cised by an individual is such, that although 
he may be acting within his clear constitutional 
power, the people, perhaps, are less likely to 
acquiesce in an order of the War Department 
or an order of the President than they are to 
acquiesce in an enactment of Congress.” 

r. Bayard, of Delaware, opposed the dele- 
gation of power to the President, thus: ‘I sup- 
pose this bill does give the power if you can 
delegate it in this way. If the power exists, 
certainly those who claim that the power 
exists in the executive are only making a re- 
flection upon him if they undertake to grant 
him the power. I suppose this bill does give 
the power if you can grant it to him. Then 
comes this objection: can you delegate the 
legislative authority of this nation to the exec- 
utive, to be determined upon his discretion 
and not upon yours? Let those who believe 
that the power to suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus is vested in the legisla- 
tive power reconcile it to themselves, if they 
can, that they can dispense with their own 
judgment. as to whether the public safety 
requires that the writ should be suspended, 
and can delegate that power of legislation, 
founded on an act of high discretion, to the 
executive of the nation. y, sir, you might 
just as well delegate to him the power to 
make any appropriations out of the Treasury 
he saw fit. You miglit as well delegate to 
him all your powers of legislation and abdicate 
your seats in Congress, and do what this and 
other bills you have passed will do—create a 
single despotic government in this country. 
Do it, and in terms you abandon legislation.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, said: “‘ Of the two 
propositions, I favor the one of the senator 
from Virginia, and I will assign to the Senate 
very briefly the reasons why I prefer the pro- 
position of the senator from Virginia. .The 
proposition of the senator from Virginia re- 
quires that no citizen of the United States dur- 
ing the existence of these troubles shall be ar- 
rested except upon oath or affirmation of a 
loyal citizen of the United States. It further 
one that any citizen who may be deprived 
of his liberty by being arrested shall have the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, in order 
to have the facts concerning the arrests judici- 
ally investigated. The proposition of the sen- 
ator from Illinois is widely different. The 
amendment proposed by the senator from II- 
linois, which is offered in lieu of the original 
bill, authorizes the President of the United 
States to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in 
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pus in all cases of political offences.’ He on 


_of Indiana, Latham, Powell, Rice, Richardson, Sauls-— 


all cases of political offences. I would ask th 
learned senator to define what he calls a ie 
ical offence. There is no definition. You leave 

it to the discretion of the executive to sa 
what a political offence is. We know that 
since these unhappy difficulties have existed in 
this country, persons have been seized in every 


art of the country upon charge of political of- 
ences, and that those offences have seat : 
haps, as variant as the names of the persons 


seized.” oe 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, replied ; “The 
ator from Kentucky objects that the bill | 
clares that the President of the United Sta 


shall have authority by proclamation to sus+ 
pend the ‘privileges of the writ of habeas cor- 


the term ‘ political offences’ is not a 
term, it has no fixed and definite meaning, and 
that it is uncertain what it does mean; and he | 
asks, who is to decide what is meant by * po- 
litical offences?’ Are you to leave it to th 
President to decide at his discretion? And he | 
thinks this is monstrous. Now, I will com- | 
romise with the senator from Kentucky, who | 
in favor of compromise, and I will strike 
out of the bill the words, ‘in all cases of polit- | 
ical offences,’ and then the President will be 
authorized to suspend the writ of habeas 
whenever, in his judgment, the public 
requires it during this rebellion, everywh 
and for all offences.” N 
After a considerable debate on political is- 
sues, the amendment was adopted, and the bill 
passed as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harla 
Harris, Hicks, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, 
Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wil- 
kinson, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massachusets—24. f 

Nays—Messrs. Carlile, Henderson, Kennedy, Lane 
wot Turpie, Wall, Willey, and Wilson of Missous 

This bill was reported to the House, and final- . 
ly laid aside, as having been provided for by the 
report of the Committee on Conference, above 
stated, which had been adopted. by 
| 


In the Senate, on the 22d of December, Mr 
Saulsbury offered the following resolution: —— 


Resolved, That the eg ong 3 War be, and is. 
hereby directed to inform the Senate whether a1 ; 
soldiers were sent into the State of Delaware, to be 
present at the polls on the 4th day of November last,” 
the day of general election in said State; and ifso, by — 
whose orders, upon whose application, the n a 
if any, for their being so sent, for what purpose i 
were sent, to what places by name the it, | 


i were ‘# 
-how many were sent, how many to each of such places, — 


the names of the regiments or pose sent, ‘ 
names of the officers commanding such regiments and 
companies; and whether any, and, if so, how many, 

provost marshals were or have been appointed,-and at. 

what places, in said State, with their names, the neces-_ 
sity, if any, for their appointment, and the powers 
conferred upon them ; and that he communicate to the 
Senate all pérers and orders in his Department relat- 
ing to the sending of such soldiers into said State. — 
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Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: “Sir, in a 

_ State where everything was perfectly calm and 
uiet, where there had been no attempt since 
the commencement of this revolution to take 
sides with the States in revolt, military were 
sent on the day of the general election to every 
voting place in the two lower counties of that 
State except two. I state to the Senate and to 
the country what I know to be true, and what 
I can prove, that peaceable citizens were ar- 
rested on the day of the election, and incar- 
cerated in the common jail of the county, at 
one place ; that at another voting place, peace- 
able citizens, who were making no disturbance, 
doing nothing illegal or improper, were arrest- 
ed and placed in confinement in a room; that 
at another place, peaceable citizens, before they 


_ arrived on the ground, before they had done 


or said anything on the election ground, were 
taken from their wagons and fastened up in a 
house, and some of them deprived of their 
right to vote. I state another fact which can 
be proved: at another voting place, persons 
were intimidated from voting, and others were 
assaulted. At some voting places the inspec- 
tors of the election were compelled to take 
what they believed to be illegal votes; at other 
voting places, persons having a clear legal right 
to vote were prevented from voting by the 
military. . 

“Now, sir, I do not say that the General 
Government desires this to bedone. Gen. Wool 
left his headquarters, went to the town of Sea- 
ford, in my State, and stayed there until after 
_ the election. I believe, as far as Gen. Wool 
was concerned, and as far as the election was 
concerned at that place, there :was very little 
wrong done—nothing further than what would 
be the natural effect of having soldiers at a poll, 
the natural intimidation which it occasioned. I 
will state also that where there were regular 
soldiers, under officers of character, there was 
not generally so much wrong done as at other 
places. But, sir; where Maryland home guards 
were stationed, outrages of a gross character 
were committed upon our citizens. I want to 
know—and that is the object of this resolution 
—what were the reasons for the sending of 
these men into the State of Delaware; what 
representations have been made to the General 
Government.” : 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘TI hope the 
resolution will be adopted. I do not desire to 
debate it; but I desire the information. I think 
we are entitled to it. . The Government of the 
United States having sent into the State of 
Delaware, under the command of a major-gen- 
eral of the army of the United States, some 
three thousand troops, on the day before the 
election, and distributed them throughout the 
State—a State which has at no time whatever, 
either by her position, her course of conduct, 
or the action of her people, offered any resist- 
ance to the authority of the United States—we 
have a right to know the reasons for such ac- 
fions. It may be, and probably it will be 


of the Secretary of War. 
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shown, that some of our own citizens, in the 
heat of political excitement and partisan re- 
sentment, have made improper, erroneous, and 
false statements to the Secretary of War. If 
that is so; we have a right to know it. We have 
a right to know who those recreant sons of 
Delaware are. The people of Delaware have a 
right to know who it was that thus attempted 
to cause civil strife and military rule to be es- 
tablished in the State.” 

Mr. Sumner, of. Massachusetts: ‘I think it 

were better that the resolution should be pass- 
ed over; and I therefore move that it lie upon 
the table.” 
» Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, said: ‘ Will 
the senator from Massachusetts withdraw that 
motion fora moment? I was going to suggest 
that the resolution be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs.” 

Mr. Sumner: “I have no objection to that.” 

Mr. Anthony: “I have no objection at all to 
the information asked for being obtained; I 
desire that it should be laid before the coun- 
try; but I think the resolution is not expressed 
in such felicitous language as the senator from 
Delaware usually employs. It seems to charge 
all the matter that is to be inquired into upon 
the Secretary of War, and the particularity of 
the inquiries seems to imply that unless he is 
pinned down to the exact point, he is going to 
evade the inquiry.. Ido not think it is respect- 
ful or proper. I would prefer that a resolution 
should be offered inquiring generally into the 
matter; and if the Secretary should not reply 
fully, then we should know, what the resolu- 
tion now seems to assume, that he does not 
mean to answer the inquiry?” 

Mr. Saulsbury, in reply, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer this resolution asking information 
The proposition now 
is to refer a resolution asking for information 
from the Secretary of War to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. Can the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs give the information? How can 
you refer a resolution of inquiry, directed to 
the Secretary of War, to the Oommittee on 
Military Affairs? It is not to be supposed that 
they are the persons who have sent soldiers 
into the State of Delaware. I would prefer, 
and I say so frankly to the Senate, if they think 
we ought not to be furnished with this infor- 
mation, that they meet. the question fairly and 
vote the resolution down.” 

Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, followed, saying: ‘It 
seems to me that a part of the information 
sought for in*this resolution is manifestly im- 
proper. It not only inquires of the Secretary 
of War whether he has done this thing, but it 
requires an inquisition as to who instituted 
these proceedings, who made the representa- 
tions to the Secretary of War that induced him 
to take this official action, if he did take it. It 
is manifestly improper for us to go into any 
such inquiry as that. Does the senator desire 
to lay the basis here, or to furnish the testi- 
mony for any number of judicial investigations, 
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for ba) 0 prosecutions and pore collisions, 
in the State of Delaware? Does he not see (if 
I apprehend the state of public sentiment in 
Dalawele) that such must be the case, if it be 
true that armed men were sent into the State 
of Delaware upon the advice and recommenda- 
tion of some of the citizens of Delaware? I am 
perfectly content to ask the Secretary of War 
whether or’not he did send men into the State 
of Delaware to attend the polls; but I am not 
going into any such private inquisition as is 
proposed by the resolution, and ask the Secre- 
tary to inform me upon whose instance it was 
done, whether upon the recommendation of 
this senator or that senator. If we establish a 
rule that we shall do this, and go on and in- 
quire of each head of a department upon whose 
recommendation he does this act and that act, 
we shall have no end to these inquiries.” 

Mr. Bayard, in reply, said: ‘“‘ We do not want 
to inquire into the fact of whether the army 
was sent there and whether they were dis- 
tributed at the polls—that is notorious; but we 
want the reasons which justify an act which 
certainly is an infraction of the rights of the 
people of Delaware, and an infraction which, 
carried out in other States—I am not speaking 
of what the design was, for I do not know what 
the grounds were; I want to know—would 
enable any existing Administration to keep it- 
self in power and control the Government of 
this country just as long as it had the military 
force to do so. That would be the effect of 
submitting to such action. I want to know 
the grounds and the reasons, to see whether 
there was any justification for this action. It 
is not, as the honorable senator from Iowa 
supposes, with any desire for judicial inquiry 
against individuals there; nothing of the kind. 
It would not be evidence for the purpose of sub- 
jecting them to judicial inquiry.” 


In the House, on the 8th of January, the 


appropriation bill being under consideration, ~ 


an amendment was offered to add to the clause 
“for compensation of thirty-three commission- 
ers, at $3,000 each, and eleven clerks, at $1,200 
each, $112,200,” the following proviso: 

Provided, A sufficient sum shall be collected in the 
insurrectionary States to pay said salaries: And pro- 
dided further, That no greater sum shall at any time 
be paid to said commissioners, or to any of them, than 
shall have been collected from the taxes in the insur- 
rectionary States, and paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The discussion which followed brought out 
an expression of views relative to the position 
of the seceded States under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in the 
course of his remarks said: “I did say, sir, 
that I find no warrant in the Constitution for 
the admission, under the Constitution, of West 
Virginia. Ido not know whether the gentle- 
man from Kentucky voted for that bill or not.” 

Mr. Dunlap: “I will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I voted against the 
bill, because I deemed it unconstitutional.” 
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Mr. Stevens: “Then the gentleman voted 
against it upon the same opinion I expr | 
that it was unconstitutional. But I went far 
ther, and voted for it because I did not belieye 
that the Constitution embraced a State now in 
arms against the Government of this Union 
and I hold that doctrine now. It was not aa 
upon the spur of the occasion. It is a de 
ate opinion, formed upon a careful examination - 
of the law of the United States and the laws 
of nations. OTs 

‘Though it may be out of place just now, I 
will give one or two reasons for my opinion. The 
establishment of our blockade admitted the 
Southern States, the Confederates, to be a bel- 
ligerent power. Foreign nations have all ad- 
mitted them asa belligerent power. Whenever 
that came to be admitted by us and by foreign 
nations, it placed the rebellious States precise- 
ly in the position of an alien enemy with regard 
to duties and obligations. Now, I think there 
is nothing more plainly written in the law of 
nations than that whenever a war, which is 
admitted to be a national war, springs up be- 
tween nation and nation, ally and ally, confed- 
erate and confederate, every obligation which 
previously existed between them, whether 
treaty, compact, contract, or any thing else, is 
wholly abrogated, and from that moment the 
belligerents act toward each other, not accord- 
ing to any municipal obligations, not sapiaec 
to any compacts or treaties, but simply d-— 
ing to the laws of war. And I hold and main- 
tain that with regard to all the Southern States — 
in rebellion, the Constitution has no binding — 
influence and no application.” . 

Mr. Dunlap: ‘“ Arenot those seceded States — 
still members of this Union, and under the 
laws of the Government ? ” | 

Mr. Stevens: “In my opinion they are not.” 

Mr. Dunlap: * Then I would ask the further 
question, did the ordinances of secession take — 
them out of the Union?” 

Mr. Stevens: “‘ The ordinances of secession, 
backed by the armed power which made them | 
a belligerent nation, did take them, so far as 
present operations are concerned, from under 
the laws of the nation.” “| 

Mr. Dunlap: “Are they then members of 


the Union?’ oe 
“They are not, inmy judg- 


Mr. Stevens: 
ment.” 
Mr. Dunlap: ‘ And the ordinances of seces- 
sion took them out ?” : cle 
Mr. Stevens: ‘I have my own views of this _ 
subject, and if erroneous the gentleman will — 
not act upon them.” . 
Mr. Dunlap: ‘ Then if these States are not 
within the Union, how, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, do you propose 
to pass an i dg to pay officers to col- 
lect revenue in States which do not belong to 
the Union?” 
Mr. Stevens: “I propose.to levy that tax 
and collect it as a war measure. I would levy 
a tax wherever I can upon these conquered 


i 
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provinces, just as all nations levy them upon 
provinces and nations they conquer. If my 
views and principles are right, I would not 
only collect that tax, but I would, as a ne- 
cessary war measure, take every particle of 
property, real and personal, life estate and re- 
version, of every disloyal man, and sell it for 
the benefit of the nation in carrying on this 
war. We have such power, and we are to treat 
them simply as provinces to be conquered, and 
as a nation fighting in hostility against us until 
we do conquer them. I can arrive at no other 
conclusion, To me it is a great absurdity to 
say that men, by millions, in arms, shall claim 
the protection of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution and laws made for loyal men, while they 
do not obey one of those laws, but repudiate 
their binding effect. There never was a prin- 
' ciple more clear than that every obligation, 
whether in a national or civil point of view, in 
order to be binding, must be reciprocal; and 
that the moment the duty ceases upon the one 
part, the obligation ceases upon the other; and 
that, in my judgment, is precisely the condi- 
tion of the rebel States now.” 

_ Mr. Yeaman: “Iam so much astonished at 
the doctrine I am now hearing, and I feel so 
much interest in this thing, rfot only as a ques- 
tion of \constitutional law, but in view of the 
influence which these announcements may 
have upon this controversy, that I hope the 
gentleman will allow me to ask another ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Stevens: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Yeaman: ‘ Does the gentleman hold, or 
does he not, that the ordinance of secession 
passed in South Carolina was legal under the 
Constitution of the United States?” 

Mr. Stevens: “TI hold thateit was an act of 
treason and rebellion.” 

Mr. Yeaman: ‘‘I would ask further whether 
the backing up of these ordinances of seces- 
sion by armed force imparts to them any val- 
idity ?” : 

Mr. Stevens: ‘I hold that so long as they 
remain in force against us as a belligerent 
power, and until they are conquered, it is in 
fact an existing operation. I will not say any 
thing about its legality. I hold that it isan ex- 
' isting fact, and that so far from enforcing any 
laws, you have not the power.” 

Mr. Yeaman: “ What I want to know is 
whether these people are now citizens of the 
United States, or whether they are an inde- 
pag nation; and if the latter, I want to 

ow where we derive our right or authority 
to wage war against them, and to tax them to 
od a that war, all of which I am in favor 
of. 

_ Mr. Stevens: “TI hold that the Constitution, 

in the first place, so far operated that when 
they went into secession and armed rebellion, 
they committed treason; and that when they 
so combined themselves as to make themselves 
admitted as ‘belligerents—not merely as men in 
imsurrection, but as belligerents—they did ac- 
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quire the right to be treated as prisoners of 
war, and all the other rights which pertain to 
belligerents under the laws of nations.” 

Mr. Mallory: ‘‘ Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment?” 

Mr. Stevens: ‘ Certainly, sir.” 

Mr. Mallory: “I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania with what propriety 
he can speak of these men at the South who 
are engaged in this armed resistance to the 
United States as rebels, or as disloyal men, 
when he distinctly stated just now that he 
thought that the duty of obedience and the 
duty of protection were reciprocal, and that 
when protection is not afforded by the Goy- 
ernment, the citizen is not bound in allegiance 
to that Government? Does not his doctrine 
release these men from all obligation to the 
Government of the United States, which is not 
protecting them from the confederate govern- 
ment; and has he therefore aright to punish 
them by the confiscation of their property, or 
by hanging them as traitors, for the acts which 
they have committed?” 

Mr. Stevens: ‘* All these crimes were com- 
mitted before they became belligerents; before 
they had acquired the status of a belligerent 
power, and compelled us to treat them as bel- 
ligerents—for instance, as prisoners of war.” 

Mr. Mallory: “I would ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if the Confiscation Act does 
not apply to those crimes which have been 
committed since the commencement of the 
armed resistance which, in his doctrine, con- 
verted them from traitors and rebels into public 
enemies. It cannot, therefore, refer to crimes, 
as the gentleman says, which were committed 
before this armed resistance was made, and our 
relations with the Southern States became the 
relations of one belligerent nation to another.” 

Mr. Stevens: “I suppose that bill refers to 
a continuation of what was commenced before. 
My own notion is, sir, that we have a right to 
treat them as we would treat any other prov- 
inces that we might conquer. Now, sir, I do 
not know but what the President looks upon it 
in that light.” 

Mr. Maynard: “ This discussion has become 
very interesting; and I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether he holds to the theory that 
this is a Government of the American people, 
or whether he holds that it is simply a com- 
pact between separate, independent, and sovy- 
ereign States?” 

Mr. Stevens: “ Well, that is an abstract 
question. It hasbeen well settled heretofore.” 

Mr. Maynard: “If he holds to the latter 
view, I can well conceive why he should hold 
every individual citizen in each particular 
State responsible for all the acts committed by 
the State authorities. If he holds to the for- 
mer hypothesis, I would ask him how any cit- 
izen can lose his rights under the Constitution, 
wherever he may be found, erase by his 
own act, or by the regularly authorized act of 
the Government through its different branches, 
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legislative, executive,’ and judicial? I will 
ask the gentleman a further question, because 
this is a matter in which my constituents 
will feel interest. The gentleman’s re- 
marks will go out to the country as those of 
a representative of his party, the party which 
is now in power, and they will be repeated all 
over the country as those of a representative 
man, not expressing his own opinion only, but 
the opinions of a large party, the opinions of 
the executive.” 

Mr. Stevens: “I speak for myself only.” 

Mr. Maynard: “Iam very glad to hear the 
gentleman say that, for I am personally well 
aware he does speak for himself alone; but I 
know that it will not be so understood and so 
represented in certain portions of the country. 

“T would ask the gentleman how it can 
happen that people situated as those in my 
own particular district are, for instance, who 
have resisted the action of the majority of the 
State and of the State Government from the 
beginning—have resisted it by arms and are 
now resisting it—how it happens that they can, 
by any possibility, have lost their rights under 
the Constitution, although they happen to be 
within the limits of one of the so-called seced- 
ed States?” 

Mr. Stevens: “I hope I may be able now to 
finish the few remarks I proposed to make, be- 
cause I wish to get through with this bill if I 
can. Ihave seen no act, either done by the 
executive or proposed by the Congress, which 
would take away any rights or sacrifice any 
interests of the loyal men in the rebellious 
States. Ihave seen, on the other hand, that 
they have been carefully protected from all the 
consequences even of a war measure which 
was supposed to be necessary, and which did, 
in the first instance, take some of their prop- 
erty. There has been great care taken to sep- 
arate them from the original sin of those who 
went into the rebellion, and to guard all their 
property. 

** Now, sir, as I said before, I speak only for 
myself. These views of mine are not now for 
the first time put forth, and I am sorry that I 
have been provoked into the expression of them 
on this occasion, for I wanted to go on with 
the bill. But Ido not see how the executive 
can view these questions any other way than I 
do. He appoints in places which we conquer 
military governors, and I was told yesterday 
that he had created a court in New Orleans. 
Now, if the Constitution still operates in those 
portions of the country, if it is not a question 
of military power, I want to know by what 
authority he does that. I see also that by the 
proclamations of military governors he orders 
men to be elected to take their seats in this 
Congress. To be sure, he has seen fit to direct 
what kind of men shall be elected, which, per- 
haps, was, right enough, or we might have 
been overrun by secessionists. Only to-day, 
evidence has been presented of what purports 
to have been an election held in Accomac 
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county, or in some of the adjacent counties in 
Virginia. Will any of these gentlemen here 
who are such sticklers for ‘ the Constitution as — 
it is, and the Union as it was,’ tell me by what — 
authority that election took place, unless it 
was by that military authority the existence 
of which I have been asserting? Why, I saw — 
from some reports when that election was — 
going on, that at one of the precincts they had — 
to send a squadron of carey to protect the — 
ballot box and those voting, and that the se- — 
cessionists attacked them. and drove them off, 
Now, I ask again, under what part of the Con- — 
stitution are these proceédings; and if they 
are not under the Constitution, how is it e 
the Oonstitution is in full force in all these 
States? I would ask my friend from Tennes- — 
see (Mr. Maynard), under what clause of the 
Constitution does his excellent friend, Andrew 
Johnson, hold his office as Governor of Ten- 
nessee ?” . 
Mr. Maynard: “I will answer the gentle- 
man with a great deal of pleasure. Under that 
part of the Constitution which requires the 


® 


United States Government—not the people of 


the United States, but the Government as a 
Government—to guarantee to the people of 
every State a republican form of government. 
Whenever the authorities of a State have ab- 
dicated, or have been driven away by usurpa- 
tion or invasion, the United States Government 
must see that the machinery already there is 
vitalized and set to work.” 

Mr. Stevens: “I hold that the Governor of 
Virginia to-day is John Letcher, so far as the 
Constitution is concerned. No other man has 
ever been elected according to the provisions 
of the Constitution. I hold, too, that there is 
no necessity for the exercise of the provisions 
of the Constitution in order to effectuate these 
objects, for that these rebellious States are all 
now under military law and military rule, and 
that this Government has a right to do all those 
things which are necessary to repress this re- 
bellion, and to conquer these’ people, and then — 
we shall come to’the question of the Union 
afterward, I say that you cannot justify nine 
out of ten of the acts of the Government, or of 
our own acts here, if you consider the OConsti- 
tution a valid and binding instrument with ° 
reference to those in arms in the rebellious 
States.” 

Mr. Olin: “ The only theory that can justify 
the prosecution of this war is, that it is a war 
waged in obedience to the Constitution and the 
laws; that no law or ordinance of secession re- 
lieves any citizen from a single obligation that 
he was under to the country, nor from his 
allegiance to the General Government. “4 

‘** Now, sir, if there be but a single man re- 
maining loyal to the Constitution in any one of 
the seceded States, he is entitled to all the 
rights, all the privileges, and all the immuni- 
ties granted to any citizen in any loyal State. 
It is the duty of this Government to protect 
such loyal citizen in the enjoyment of those 
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rights, privileges, and immunities; and the per- 
formance of that duty alone justifies this war. 
“Now, sir, look at the theory that is at- 
tempted to be defended by my learned friend 
from Pennsylvania. That he is learned in the 
law, his high reputation and his long and la- 
borious life in that profession entitle him to be 
considered. . Look at his theory. No member 


of this House pretends to deny that any act or’ 


ordinance of secession is void in law; and yet 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania finds that 

mehow or other the ordinance of secession, 
the State out of the Union, and has relieved 
the General Government from all obligation 
even to protect, or to attempt to protect, the 
loyal citizens of that Statein the enjoyment of 
their rights. Now, can there be a plainer prop- 
Osition than this, that if there be one loyal cit- 
izen remaining in a rebel State, no man, no 
body of men, by any act, illegal and unconsti- 
tutional, can deprive such a citizen of his 
rights? 

_“The duties of obedience and protection are 
reciprocal; and no just and humane Govern- 
ment, where it cannot give such protection, 
will punish disloyalty. The first duty of the 
Government is to protect its citizens; and the 
next duty of the Government is to punish those 
who violate its laws, Sir, I have no patience 
with the doctrine announced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania; I hold it in utter abhor- 
rence. I think it equally unsound and mischiev- 
ous as that of the so-called right of secession. 

“The gentleman speaks of the appointment 
of these military governors over the conquered 
States, as-he calls them. Did anybody ever 
pretend that we had the authority of the Con- 
stitution for that? It is only to be justified as 
a military necessity. It is only to be justified 
by the usage of war. It is the exercise of 
authority by the commanding general. Ifa 
judge or a police magistrate be appointed, it is 
only in pursuance of the power of the com- 
mander-in-chief of thé army. Constitutional 
questions have nothing more to do with the 
appointment of those judicial officers than they 
have. with the appointment of his aids. He 
had undoubtedly a right, where military and 
where judicial authority was to be exercised, 
to delegate a judge, or to delegate a major-gen- 
‘eral for the exercise of that power. That del- 
egation of authority is to be justified alone by 
the usage of war. The power to appoint a 
military governor over one of the States of the 
Union, or a person to discharge temporarily 
the functions of a magistrate, or a police offi- 
cer, by the President, has its origin in necessi- 
ty, and is alone justified by it. Of that neces- 
. Sity the President is alone the judge, as the 
commander-in-chief of the army. Congress 
can neither exercise the power nor judge of 
the necessity of its exercise.” 

_. Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I beg to call the attention of the House 
back to the precise matter before us. It is a 


ough void and of no effect, did somehow take . 
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provision for the appropriation of money for a 
definite and specific purpose; and that purpose 
is to enforce the collection of a direct tax as- 
sessed by this House in conformity to a pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States 
(article one, section two, clause four); a tax 
which could only have been assessed in exact 
conformity to that provision. The object of 
this provision in the appropriation bill, and of 
the law of the last session, was to enforce, in 
the disaffected States, the collection of that tax. 
Upon what ground, Mr. Chairman? Upon this 
ground, that-the authority of this Government 
at this time is as valid over those States as it 
was before the acts of secession were passed ; 
upon the ground that every act of secession 
passed by those States is utterly null and void; 
upon the ground that an act legally null and 
void cannot acquire force because armed rebel- 
lion is behind it seeking to uphold it; upon the 
ground that the Constitution makes us not a 
mere, confederacy, but a nation; upon the 
ground that the provisions of that Constitution 
strike through the State Government and reach 
directly, not intermediately, the subjects. Sub- 
jects of whom? Of the nation; of the United 
States. If this be so, Mr. Chairman, if these 
acts of secession be void, what is our position 
to-day? Gentlemen say that there is a belli- 
gerent power exercising authority against us. 
That is, you say that rebellion is. attempting 
revolution. Very well. Who ever heard, as 
a matter of public law, that the authority of a 
Government over its rebellious subjects was 
lost until that revolution was successful—was 
a faet accomplished ? 

‘My position, then, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we may appropriate this money, that we may 
enforce the collection of this tax, because td- 
day, as always heretofore, the authority of the 
National Government binds and covers every 
inch of the territory of the national domain; 
because that law which we call the Constitution 


- is, to-day, the supreme law of the land. If the 


position taken by the learned gentleman from 
Pennsylvania be true, that we are every day 
passing unconstitutional acts, we are every day 
violating our oaths recorded in heaven to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. I 
hold, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that it is our 
duty to compel the collection of this tax just as 
if the ordinance of secession had not been passed. 
But I beg leave to say that however we may 
differ as to the extent of powers which the 
Constitution gives us (and they are ample for 
all good ends), when we deliberately pass from 
fidelity to this Constitution to enact law in vio- 
lation of its sacred provisions, we are ourselves 
inaugurating revolution. — It is fire against fire, 
and God have mercy on the country. 

‘‘T have only a word or two more to say, Mr. 
Chairman. In all events, at whatever cost or 
peril of treasure or of life, we must cling to the 
national unity; and for this end we must cling 
to the only possible bond of unity—the Consti- 
tution, . Mr. Ohairman, I have listened quietly, 
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but with great sorrow, to the attacks which are 
often made on the Republican side of the House 
against the gentlemen from the border States. 
I desire to say, what I have often said, and re- 
peat, with the fullest sense of my responsibili- 
ty, that, in fidelity to the Union and the Con- 
stitution, and every earnest effort to uphold 
them, there have been no truer, nobler, more 
devoted men than these representatives from 
the border States. And the great heart of this 
country to-day goes out to meet them and to 
bless them. It is easy in New England, where 
fortunes are rapidly built up and industry quick- 
ened and material prosperity advanced by this 
war, or in New York, or in Pennsylvania, to be 
patriotic and loyal and national. These men 
.. have stood the touch of fire and the sword. 
They have been tried by suffering. No ties of 
natural affection, no love of kindred, no fear of 
desolation or death has moved them, not even 
your unkindness. And I do not believe that it 
is policy or wisdom to alienate such men from 
us; we should rather grapple them with-hooks 
of steel. 
“Say what you will, Mr. Chairman, as a 
ractical question this war must be fought out 
in the border States. They constitute the bat- 
tle ground of this contest to-day, as they have 
been from the beginning of the war. Can you 
hold the border States to their allegiance? If 


you can, then the final victory is with us. If 
you cannot, separation is inevitable. I hope, 


therefore, and trust and pray, Mr. Chairman, 
that we shall hear no more of these party dis- 
cussions and wrangles, no more reproaches 
thrown from the one side of the House to the 
other. We have no strength thus to fritter 
away. God knows we need a united people to 
save the Union, trembling even now on the very 
verge of dissolution; and therefore, if we can- 
not agree upon all questions of law, if we can- 
not agree upon all questions of policy, let us 
consent to differ as we best may, but with the 
firm resolve that everything of strength, of 
power, of purpose, of motive, of will that is in 
us shall combine, concentrate, converge to save 
the national integrity, the national life.” 

Mr. Stevens: “ As the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Mallory) undertook to charge that 
the views I held were the views of others than 
myself, and that I was speaking for the party, 
it very properly brought out a very mild denial 
from the pleasant gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Olin), and the somewhat softened and mod- 
ified repudiation of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Colfax), and I hope that will satisfy the 
gentleman from Kentucky as to at least a por- 
tion of this side of the House. I desire to say 
that I know perfectly well, as I said before, I 
do not speak the sentiments of this side of the 
House as a party. I know more than that: 
that for the last fifteen years I have always been 
a step ahead of the party I have acted with in 
these matters; but I have never been so far 
ahead, with the exception of the principles I 
now enunciate, but that the members of the 
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party have overtaken me and gone ahead; and — 
they, together with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Olin), will again overtake me, and — 
go with me, before this infamous and bloo 
rebellion is ended. They will find that th 
cannot execute the Constitution in the sece 
States; that it is a total nullity there, and that 
this war must be carried on upon principles 
wholly independent of it. They will come 
the conclusion that the adoption of the meas- 
ures I advocated at the outset of the war, the 
arming of the negroes, the slaves of the rebel: 
is the only way left on earth in which 

rebels can be exterminated. They will fin 
that they must treat those States now outside 
of the Union as conquered provinces and settle 
them with new men, and drive the ee 
rebels as exiles from this country ; for I te 
you they have the pluck and endurance for 
which I gave them credit a year and a half ago, 
in a speech which I made, but which was n 
relished on this side of the House, nor by the 
people in the Free States. They have such de- 
termination, energy, and endurance, that noth- 
ing but actual extermination or exile or star- 
vation will ever induce them to surrender to | 
this Government. Idonot now ask gentlemen — 
to indorse my views, nor do I speak for any- 
body but myself; but in order that I may have’ 
some credit for sagacity, I ask that gentlemen 
will write this down in their memories. It 
will not be two years before they will call it 
up, or before they ‘will adopt my views, or 
adopt the other alternative of a disgraceful — 
submission by this side of the country.” 

Mr. Lovejoy: “My chief object is to re- 
pudiate for myself and the Republican party, 
and the Administration, the idea advanced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that if _ 
it siculll to necessary, as I believe with him 
it is, to annihilate these rebels, to extirpate 
them, and repeople those States with a loyal 
population, that that exile and that annihila- 
tion by military authority would be unconsti- 
tutional. Now, I claim that this is precisely, — 
if necessary, just what the Constitution impera- 
tively requires of us. That it imposes it upon — 
us as a sacred duty to destroy these rebels, and, _ 
to the extent that may be necessary, to exter-— 
minate them in order to restore as a matter of 
fact, what still exists as a matter of right, the — 
constitutional authority of the Government of” 
the United States. I repudiate the theory 
which, if I understand the gentleman ‘from 
Pennsylvania, is his theory, that if I own a 
vessel, the mere fact that pirates come and 3 
possession of it, destroys the validity of my ti- _ 
tle to it. I may not be in possession ; I may go 
and demand the possession to which I am le- 
gally and constitutionally entitled, and force | 
may prevent my taking possession; but that 
does not invalidate my rightful claim. A 

“T hold that if one third of the citizens of 
Kentucky are loyal, the State belongs to that 
third ; that if one fourth of the citizens of Ten- 
nessee are loyal, the State belongs to that 
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fourth; and that just as soon as the Government 
can enforce their rights, it is bound to enforce 
them; and the whole machinery of the State 
Government can be set going by those who re- 
main, who are loyal, whether one half, one 
fourth, one tenth, or one hundredth. The right 
of the Federal Government never was invalid- 
ated, and never ceased for a moment.” 
_ The committee rose and reported. 


_ In the House, on the 14th of January, the 
following resolutions, offered by Mr. Wright, 
of Pennsylvania, were considered : 


_ Resolved by the House of Sapeen tee! of the Uni- 
ted States in Congress assembled ; 1. That the rebellion 
on the part of the seceding States against the Govern- 
ment and laws of this Union was deliberately wicked 
and without reasonable cause; the compact of union 
ing perpetual, no State has the constitutional power 
foreib y secede; and that there was no grievance, 
real or imaginary, upon the part of the seceding States, 
for the redress of which the Constitution does not fur- 
nish ample remedies. _ 

2. That the rebellion being in contravention of the 
Constitution and laws, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to put it down without regard to cost or the con- 
Sequences that may befall those engaged in it, and all 
necessary constitutional means for this purpose, and 
this alone, should be furnished by the people; that in- 
asmuch as the great and wicked crime invoked the 

_ power of the sword, the war should be prosecuted 
with all the vigor and strength and means of the 
Federal Government till the rebellion is subdued, and 


no pager. 

3. t an honorable peace is desirable, but no peace 
while armed opposition menaces the capital and threat- 
ens the overthrow of the Unio, nor that peace which 
would be established upon the dismembered fragments 
of a mighty and prosperous nation 3 and that man who 
would entertain peace upon these conditions is a trai- 
al to his country, and unworthy the protection of its 


ae 
4. That the war was inaugurated solely for the wai 
ression of the rebellion and the restoration of the 
Union as it was; that any or all attempts to change or 
ivert this line of policy is a fraud upon the nation, a 
fraud upon the memory of the gallant men who have 
sacrificed their lives, and a fraud upon the wl 2 sol- 
diers who now stand up as a wall between their loved 
country and its wicked invaders. 

5. That the value of dollars and cents does not en- 
ter into the momentous question of the maintenance 
of popular liberty, or the preservation of a free gov- 
ernment, any more than the lives and comfort of the 
traitors, who have conspired and leagued together for 
their destruction. 

_ 6. That the Union restored, the war should cease, 
and the seceding States be received back into the 
Union with all the privileges and immunities to which 
they were originally entitled. : 

- Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, speaking in op- 
position to the resolutions, said: ‘“ And now, 
ardon me, sir, if I pause here a moment to de- 
fine my position at this time upon this great 
question of civil war. 
_ “Sir, Iam one of that number who have op- 
posed abolitionism, or the political development 
of the anti-slavery sentiment of the North and 
West, from the beginning. In school, at col- 
lege, at the bar, in public assemblies, in the 
Legislature, in Congress, boy and man, as a 
Private citizen, and in public life, in time of 

o and in time of war, at all times and at 

ery sacrifice, I have fought against it. It 
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cost me ten years’ exclusion from office and 
honor, at that period of life when honors are 
sweetest. No matter: I learned early to do 
right and to wait. Sir, it is but the development 
of the spirit of intermeddling, whose children 
are strife and murder. Cain troubled himself 
about the sacrifices of Abel, and slew him. 
Most of the wars, contentions, litigation, and 
bloodshed, from the beginning of time, have 
been its fruits The spirit of non-intervention 
is the very spirit of peace and concord. I do 
not believe that if slavery had never existed 
here we would have had no sectional contro- 
versies. This very civil war might have hap- 
pened fifty, perhaps a hundred years later. 
Other and stronger causes of discontent and 
of disunion, it may be, have existed between 
other States and sections, and are now being 
developed every day into maturity. The spirit 
of intervention assumed the form of abolition- 
ism because slavery was odious in name and by 
association to the Northern mind, and because 
it was that which most obviously marks the 
different civilizations of the two sections. The 
South herself, in her early and later efforts to 
rid herself of it, had exposed the weak and of- 
fensive parts of slavery to the world. Aboli- 
tion intermeddling taught her at last to search 
for and defend the assumed social, economic, 
and political merit and values of the institution. 
But there never was an hour from-the begin- 
ning when it did not seem to me as clear as the 
sun at broad noon, that the agitation in any 
form in the North and West of the slavery 
question must sooner or later end in disunion 
and civil war. This was the opinion and predic- 
tion for years of Whig and Democratie states- 
men alike; and after the unfortunate dissolu- 
tion of the Whig party in 1854, and the organiza- 
tion of the present Republican party upon the 
exclusive anti-slavery and sectional basis, the 
event was inevitable; because, in the then 
existing temper of the public mind, and after the 
education through the press and the pulpit, the 
lecture and the political canvas, fortwenty years, 
of a generation taught to hate slavery and the 
South, the success of that party, possesed as it 
was of every engine of political, business, social, 
and religious influence, was certain. It was 
only a question of time, and short time. Such 
was its strength, indeed, that I do not believe 
that the union of the Democratic party in 1860 
on any candidate, even though he had been sup- 
ported also by the entire so-called conservative 
or anti-Lincoln vote of the country, would 
have availed to defeat it; and if it had, the 
success of the Abolition party would only have 
been postponed four years longer. The disease 
had fastened too strongly upon the system to 
be healed until it had run its course. The doc- 
trine of the “irrepressible conflict” had been 
taught too long and accepted too widely and 
earnestly to die out, until it should culminate 
in secession and disunion, and, if coercion 
were resorted to, then in civil war. I believed 
from the first that it was the purpose of some 
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of the apostles of that doctrine to force a col- 
lision between the North and the South, either 
to bring about a separation or to find a vain 
but bloody pretext for abolishing slavery in 
the States. In any event, I knew, or thought 
I knew that the end was certain collision, and 
death td the Union. 

“ Believing thus, I have for years past de- 
nounced those who taught that doctrine with 
all the vehemence, the bitterness, if you choose 
—I thought it a righteous, a patriotic bitter- 
ness—of an earnest and impassioned nature. 
Thinking thus, I forewarned all who believed 
the doctrine, or followed the party which 
taught it, with a sincerity and depth of convic- 
tion as profound as ever penetrated the heart 
of man. And when, for eight years past, over 
and over again, I have proclaimed to the peo- 
ple that the success of a sectional anti-slavery 
party would be the beginning of disunion and 
civil war in America, I believed it. Idid. I 

-had read history, and studied human nature, 
' meditated for years upon the character of our 
institutions and form of government, and of 
the peonle South as well as North; and I 
could not doubtthe event. But the people did 
not believe me, nor those older and wiser and 
greater than I. They rejected the prophecy, 
and stoned the prophets. The candidate of the 
Republican party was chosen President. Seces- 
sion .began. Civil war was imminent. It was 
no petty insurrection; no temporary combina- 
tion to obstruct the execution of the laws in 
certain States; but a revolution, systematic, 
deliberate, determined, and with the consent 
of a majority of the people of each State which 
seceded. Causeless it may have been; wicked 
it may have been; but there it was; not to be 
railed at, still less to be laughed at, but to. be 
dealt with by statesmen as a fact. No display 
of vigor or force alone, however sudden or 
great, could have arrested it even at the outset, 
it was disunion at last. The wolf had come, 
But civil war had not yet followed. In my de- 
liberate and solemn judgment, there was but one 
wise and masterly mode of dealing with it. Non- 
coercion would avert civil war, and compro- 
mise crush out both abolitionism and secession. 
The parent and the child would thus both per- 
ish. But a resort to force would at once pre- 
cipitate war, hasten secession, extend disunion, 
and, while it lasted, utterly cut off all hope 
of compromise. I believed that war, if long 
enough continued, would be final, eternal dis- 
union, I said it; I meant it; and, accordingly, 
to the utmost of my ability and influence, I ex- 
erted myself in behalf of the policy of non- 
coercion. It was adopted by Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration, with the almost. unanimous 
consent of the Democratic and Constitutional 
Union parties in ard out of Congress; and, in 
February, with the concurrence of a majority 
of the a; gy party in the Senate and this 
House. t that party, most disastsously for 
the country, refused all compromise. How, 
indeed, could they accept any? That which 
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the South demanded, and the Democratic and — 
Conservative parties of the North and W 

were willing to grant, and which alone coul 
avail to keep the peace and save the Union. 
implied a surrender of the sole vital element 
of the party and its platform—of the very prin- 

ciple, in fact, upon which it had just won the 
contest for the Presidency ; not, indeed, by a 
majority of the popular vote—the majority was 
nearly a million against it—but under the 
forms of the Constitution. Sir, the crime, the 
“ high crime” of the Republican party was No} 

so much its refusal to compromise, as its origi- 
nal organization upon a basis and docti 


ir (a 
wholly inconsistent with the stability of the 
Constitution and the peace of the Union, 

‘* But to resume: the session of Congress ex- 
pired. The President elect was inaugu 
and now, if only the policy of non-coereic 
could be maintained, and war thus ayerte 
time would do its work in the North and the 
South, and final peaceable adjustment and re- 
union be secured. Some time in March it was 
announced that the President had resolved to 
continue the policy of his predecessor, and even 
go a step farther, and evacuate Sumter and the 
other Federal forts and arsenals in the seceded 
States. His own party acquiesced; the whole 
country rejoiced. The policy of non-coercion 
had triumphed, and for once, sir, in my life, I 
found myself in an immense majority. No man 
then pretended that a Union founded in con- 

*sent could be cemented by force. Nay, more, 
the President and the Secretary of State went 
farther. Said Mr. Seward, in an official diplo- 
matic letter to Mr. Adams: 

For these reasons he [the President] would not be — 
disposed to reject a cardinal dogma of theirs [the 
secessionists], namely, that the Federal Goverr Hy 
could not reduce the seceding States to obedience by 
conquest, although he were ug tecter to question 
proposition. But in fact the President willingly ac-. 
cepts it as true. Only an imperial or despotic Govern- 
ment could subjugate thoroughly disaffected and insur- 
rectionary members of the state. 


“Pardon me, sir, but I beg to know whether 
this conyiction of the President and his Se 
tary is not the philosophy of the persistent nnd 
most vigorous efforts made by this inistra 
tion, and first of all through this same Secre- 
tary, the moment war broke out and ever sin 
till the late elections, to convert the United 
States into an imperial or despotic Govern- 
sent But Mr. Seward adds, and I agree with | 

1m. ; . + rout » 
This Federal Republican system of ours is, of all — 
forms of government, the very one which is most un- — 
fitted for such a labor. Ye a 

“ This, sir, was on the 10th of Anil and yet — 
that very day the fleet was under sail for| 
Charleston. The policy of peace had been 
abandoned. Collision followed; the militia 
were ordered out; civil war began. , 

“ Now, sir, on the 14th of April, I believed 
that coercion would bring on war, and Ld 
disunion. More than that, I believed, what 
you all in your hearts believe to-day, that the 
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South could never be conquered—never. And 
not that only, but I was satisfied—and you of 
the abolition party have now proved it to the 
world—that the secret but real purpose of the 
war was to abolish slavery in the States. 
In any event, I did not doubt. that whatever 
be the momentary impulses of those in 
power, and whatever pledges they might make 
the midst of the fury for the Constitution, 
e Union, and the flag, yet the natural and in- 
exorable logic of revolutions would, sooner or 
fater, drive them into that policy, and with it 
to its final but inevitable result, the change of 
‘present democratical form of government 

into an imperial despotism. 
_“These were my convictions on the 14th of 
il. Had I changed them on the 15th, when 
I read the President’s proclamation, and -be- 
me convinced that I had been wrong all my 
life, and that all history was a fable, and all 
uman nature false in its development from the 
yeginning of time, I would have changed my 
ublic conduct also. But my convictions did 
not change. I thought that if war was dis- 
union on the 14th of April, it was equally dis- 
union on the 15th, and at all times. Believing 
this, I could not, as an honest man, a Union man, 
and a patriot, lend an active support to the 
war; and I did not, I had rather my right 
arm were plucked from its socket, and cast into 
eternal burnings, than, with my convictions, 
to have thus defiled my soul with the guilt of 
moral perjury. Sir, I was not taught in that 
school which proclaims that ‘all is fair in poli- 
tics.’ I loathe, abhor, and detest the execrable 
maxim. I stamp uponit. No state can endure a 
single generation whose public men practise it. 
Whoever teaches it is a corrupter of youth. 
What we most want in these times, and at all 
‘times, is honest and independent public men. 
That: man who is dishonest in politics is not 
honest, at heart, in any thing; and sometimes 
moral cowardice is dishonesty. Do right; and 
trust to God, and Truth, and the People. Per- 
ish office, perish honors, perish life itself; but 
do the thing that is right, and do it like a man. 
I did it. Certainly, sir, I could not doubt 
what he must suffer who dare defy the opinions 
and the passions, not to say the madness, of 
twenty millions of people.. HadI not read his- 
tory? Did I not know human nature? But I 
appealed to Tuve, and right nobly hath the 
Avenger answered me. , 
“TJ did not support the war; and to-day I 
God that not the smell of so much as 
= drop of its blood is upon my garments. 
ir, 1 censure no brave man who rushed pa- 
triotically into this war; neither will I quarrel 
with any one, here or elsewhere, who gave to 
‘it an honest support. Had their convictions 
been mine, I, too, would doubtless have done 
as they did.. With my convictions I could not. 
_ “But I was a Representative. War existed 
by whose act no matter—not mine. The 
President, the Senate, the House, and the 
country, all said that there should be war— 
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war for the Union; a union of consent and 
good will, Our Southern brethren were to be 
whipped back into love and fellowship at the 
point of the bayonet. Oh, monstrous delusion! 

can comprehend a war to. compel a people to 
accept a master; to change a form of govern- 
ment; to give up territory; to abolish a do- 
mestic institution—in short, a war of conquest 
and subjugation; but a war for Union! Was 
the Union thus made? Was it ever thus pre- 
served? Sir, history will record that after 
néarly six thousand years of folly and wicked- 
ness in every form and administration of gov- 
ernment, theocratic, democratic, monarchic, 
oligarchic, despotic, and mixed, it was reserved 
to American statesmanship in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era to try the grand 
experiment, on a scale the most costly and gi- 
gantic in its proportions, of creating love by 
force, and developing fraternal affection by 
war; and history will record, too, on the same 
page, the utter, disastrous, and most bloody 
failure of the experiment. 

“But to return: the country was at war; 
and I belonged to that school of politics which 
teaches that when we are at*war, the Govern- 
ment—I do not mean the executive alone, but 
the Government—is entitled to demand and 
have, without resistance, such number of men, 
and such amount of money and supplies gen- 
erally, as may be necessary for the war, until 
an appeal can be had to the people. Before 
that tribunal alone, in the first instance, must 
the question of the continuance of the war be 
tried. This was Mr. Calhoun’s opinion, and he 
laid it down very broadly and strongly, in a 
speech on the Loan bill, in1841. Speaking of 
supplies, he said: 

I hold that there is a distinction in this respect be- 
tween a state of peace and war. In the latter, the right 
of withholding supplies ought ever to be held subordi- 
nate to the energetic and successful prosecution of the 
war. I go farther, and regard the withholding sup- 
plies, with a view of forcing the country into a dishon- 
orable peace, as not only to be what it has been called, 
pas treason, but very little short of actual treason 
itselu, 

‘Upon. this principle, sir, he acted after- 
ward in the Mexican war, Speaking of that 
war in 1847, he said: 
. Every senator knows that I was sappoeed to the war; 
but none knows but myself the depth of that opposi- 
tion. With my conception of its character and conse- 
quences, it was impossible for me to yote for it. 

“ And again, in 1848: 

But, after war was declared, by authority of the Gov- 
ernment, I acquiesced in what I could not prevent, and 
what it was impossible for me to arrest: and I then 
felt it to be my duty to limit my efforts to give such 
direction to the war as would, as far as possible, pre- 
vent, the evils and dangers with which it threatened 
the country and its institutions. 

“Sir, I adopt all this as my own position and 
my defence; though, perhaps, in a civil war, I 
might fairly go farther in opposition. I could 
not, with my convictions, vote men and money 
for this war, and I would, as a representative, 
vote against them, I meant that, without op- 
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position, the President might take all the men 
and all the money he should demand, and then 
to hold him to a strict accountability before the 

eople for the results. Not believing the sol- 

iers responsible for the war, or its purposes, or 
its consequences, I have never withheld my 
vote where their separate interests were con- 
cerned. But I have denounced from the be- 

inning the usurpations and the infractions, 
one and all, of law and Constitution, by the 
President and those under him; their repeat- 
ed and persistent arbitrary arrests, the sus- 

ension of habeas corpus, the violation of free- 

om of the mails, of the private house, of the 
press and of speech, and all the other multiplied 
wrongs and outrages upon public liberty and 
private right, which have made this country 
one of the worst despotisms on earth for the 
past twenty months; and I will continue to re- 
buke and denounce them to the end; and the 

eople, thank God, have at last heard and 
heeled, and rebuked them, too. Tothe record 
and to time I appeal again for my justification.” 


In the House, on the 27th of January, the 
bill to raise additional soldiers for the service 
of the Government. was considered. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, proposed the 
following substitute for the bill: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United cece A America in ress assem- 
bled, That the President be, and he is hereby author- 
ized te enrell; arm, equip, and receive into the land 
and nayal service of the United States such number of 
volunteers of African descent as he may deem useful 
to suppress the present rebellion, for such term of ser- 
vice as he may prescribe, not exceeding five years. 
The said volunteers to be organized according to the 
regulations of the branch of service in which they may 
be enlisted, to receive the same rations, clothing, and 
equipments as other volunteers, and a monthly pay not 
to exceed that of other volunteers; to be officered by 
white or black persons appointed and commissioned 
by the President, and to be governed by the rules and 
articles of war and such other rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the President: Provided, That 
the President may forthwith proceed to raise as afore- 
said, in the free as well as in the slave States, not less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers of African 
descent; and shall accept slaves as well as freemen; 
and such slaves as are received into the service of the 
Government, and their families, shall thenceforth be 
free; and the United States shall make reasonable 
compensation for such of them as belonged to persons 
who had never been disloyal during this rebellion. 


Mr. Sheffield, of Rhode Island, moved, when 
the bill came up on the next day, to refer it to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The previous question was now demanded, 
the object being, on the one side, to adopt the 
amendment without debate, and on the other, 
to prevent its adoption without ample discus- 
sion. A series of mancuvres now commenced 
of a most exciting character, which resulted in 
an agreement that was thus stated: 

The Speaker pro tempore: ‘* The Chair then 
understands the proposition to be that by unani- 
mous consent the vote ordering the main ques- 
tion shall be understood to be reconsidered, all 
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incidental motions now pending dispensed with, — 
and the bill postponed until the meeting of the 
House at twelve o’clock.” ly 
The House then adjourned at twen 
minutes to six A. M. si 
The subject came up on the next day, ’ 
Mr. Stevens withdrew the proviso to his 
posed amendment. thie 
Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, then moved tor 
fer the bill and amendments proposed to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Thé previou 
question was demanded and seconded. 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, said: “I think there is ¢ 
radical difference between the law of last se 
sion and the present law, although that la 
was rather radical when it was passed. Thai 
law, as it has been interpreted by its 
and as it may be now, simply provided 
Africans might be employed in the military 
service. It says: é. < 
That the President be, and he is hereby author ze 
to receive into the service of the United States for # 
purpose of constructing intrenchments, performin 


U 
of 


ae! 


camp service, or any other labor in the mili 
ae service for which they may be found competent; 
Ce "} 


“Now, the present pending law, as the gen 
tleman correctly observed, is intended to place 
the African soldier on a perfect equality in 
every regard with the white soldier, and that 
is the gist of our objection.” Ore 

Mr. Stevens said: “I have not said so, — 
said the object was to put them upon an equal- 
ity as to the protection which the Presidem 
could afford them. I do not mean to say that 
they are to be put upon a social and political 
equality.” ig 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, followed: “It 
is provided in this bill that any number of this 
kind of troops may be raised that the President 
may deem useful. Well, how large that num- 
ber may be, of course can only be determined 
by the success which this volunteering meets 
with, and by the necessities of the service. If 
they are to be officered indiscriminately, either 
by white or by black persons—as officered by 
somebody they must be—we shall not only 
have brigadier-generals but major-generals of' 
the African race, if under the powers conferre 
by this bill, the President should choose ti 
confer that high authority upon men of that 
race ; and when they are brought into the sama 
field with white troops officered by white men 
who are outranked by such colored officers 
the consequence will be that the white offi- 
cers must yield military obedience to them. 
I need not say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, or to the gentlemen of the House, what 
effect this must have, whether rightfully ot 
wrongfully, whether in consequence of insan’ 
and wild and unreasoning prejudice vin 
will not undertake to say. T apesk towne facts. 
I speak to things as they are. I speak to men’s 
opinions as they have formed them, and as w 
cannot change them by our legislation, or b. 
anything we can say here. I ask gentlemed 


= 
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to consider what would be the practical effect 

of such an arrangement of our army.” . 

.. Mr. Porter, of Indiana, offered the following 

amendment : 

’ But no person of African descent shall be admitted 

“as a private or oflicer of any regiment in which white 
are in the ranks, nor shall any person of African 
ent, in any case, be placed in command of white 
ers, 


Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, opposed the bill 
with great vigor. He said: ‘“‘ What have we 
heard in this hall since this bill has been re- 
orted? The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Stevens), who is the leader of the Aboli- 
tion party in this House, and who was the origi- 
nator of this project, and who has nursed it 
with the fondness for a sickly and only child, 
one for whose fate he cannot but fear, tells us, 
‘and in his place proclaims to the South, that 
‘we, with a white population in Pennsylvania 
‘and New York alone of a million and a half 
‘more than there are whites in the whole eleven 
seceded States of the South, and eight millions 
‘in the fifteen States more than the whole white 
population of the eleven States—that with all 
this difference, this country cannot conquer 
sand suppress this rebellion, unless he can em- 
‘ploy the negro slave, and put Sambo, or some 
other man meaner than Sambo, in command. 
‘Great God! Is that so? Are you, gentlemen 
‘upon the other side of the House, prepared to 
‘indorse this statement of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and proclaim 
to the world that our States, with all their re- 
sources of population and physical power, with 
‘such resources of means for carrying on the 
war, with a million soldiers now in the field, 
‘still find it necessary at this time to blacken our 
record for the first time, by adopting into the 
‘army of the United States the African slave, 
and making him the equal and associate, by 
‘legislation, of the gallant soldier who may 
have distinguished himself in many a hard- 
‘fought battle; and that a captain Sambo and 
‘captain white somebody, and colonel Sambo 
and colonel white somebody must stand side 
by side, day after day, on terms of perfect 
equality?” 
_ Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, was in favor of these 
troops, urging as follows: ‘I have another 
object in the employment of these men, and I 
‘am willing here to avow it. It is this: we 
shave not only to conquer this rebel country, 
but we have to hold it after it is conquered. 
We have for a time to hold it by force of arms; 
‘and the question arises whéther we shall send 
our men of the North there to perish in South- 
ern swamps and sickly localities, or whether 
we shall make use of that population which, 
from their peculiar physical adaptation, can 
brave the malaria of that climate like alliga- 
tors? If they are ignorant in the use of arms, 
Anstruct them in that use. Teach their ‘hands 
to war, and their fingers to fight.’ Are they 
80 brutalized that they will not fight for their 
own liberty? Shall we receive them and edu- 
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cate them to arms for this purpose, or shall we 
send our own sons there?” 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, took the floor 
in opposition to the bill, saying: “ You pro- 
pose by this bill to raise a force of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand slaves as soldiers. You 
include, to be sure, and permit to be enlisted, 
free men of color, How, ina general view 
of the subject, can you approye of it? What 
is your reason for it? ave you any de- 
ficiency of numbers in your army? JHave 
your own constituents shrunk from this con- 
test? You say it is a contest for freedom, 
a contest for liberty; and shall we, sir, stig- 
matize our constituents, our brothers, the white 
free-born men of this land, as being so degene- 
rate as to shrink from this contest, and so com- 
pel you to appeal to your own black men to 
defend the liberties of the white man? 

‘* What. a perversion of all feeling to make 
such an appeal! There is no want of patriot- 
ism, no want of courage upon the part of the 
free white men in this country. Have they. 
shown any such want? In a war that has not 
lasted more than eighteen months, you have 
now in the field, or marching for the field, or 
in preparation for the field, one million of 
white men, who, with a few exceptions, have 
voluntarily become soldiers. Where has the 
world exhibited such an example of universal 
pairioGam and universal devotion to country ? 

et in the face of all this, gentlemen here pro- 
pose to raise one hundred and fifty thousand 
Americans of African descent. You stigmatize 
them, while you invite them into the field. 
The bill is an indelible stigma upon their char- 
acter. You employ them as soldiers to fight 
your battle, but give them only one half pay, 
and exclude them from command to a great 
extent, You put a stigma upon them, while 
you call them into the field, and while you — 
say they are worthy to be the defenders of 
the liberties of this country. Your own sol- 
diers are’ stigmatized by your own hands, Is 
this right; or is it anything else, in view of 
all this, but a portion of that abolition policy 
which would take every slave from the mas- 
ter? . That must be the object. They are 
not necessary for the putting down of this 
rebellion. They are not worthy of being called 
to the aid of those who aspire to be considered 
free-born men. 

** All nations which have held slaves have 
been found to reject their services for military 
purposes in time of war. My learned friend 
from Ohio (Mr, Shellabarger,) who the other 
day was comparing these rebels to Catiline, 
is well enough acquainted with his history, 
and can bear testimony that he, that bold 
conspirator, had Roman pride enough left in 
the midst of his vices to reject the assistance, 
even in his extremest hour of peril, of slaves 
and gladiators, although they were white slaves, 
men who had been born free, men who had 
been made captives in war, and reduced by 
the inhuman policy of that age to the con- 
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dition of slavery; they had been tainted and 
marked with that degradation, and that was 
enough; even Catiline would not be their 
leader, and preferred to face the perils of the 
battle alone. And what a spectacle is here 
presented! The representatives of a nation 
which has ever boasted of its readiness to shed 
the last drop of its blood in defence of the 
liberties of its people, are calling upon slaves 
to defend it and to defend them! Sir, itisa 
mockery—a mockery of the American people. 


It is a policy unlike that of any other nation. th 


It is an insult to your army. It is a crime 
against the civilization of the age. It is a 
crime against the Constitution. It is an act of 
hostility against the Union. These are the 
sentiments with which I am compelled to re- 
gard this measure. 

“ But, sir, I do not care so much about the 
employment of these men in respect to their 
inefficiency as soldiers, as I do in respect to 
the character 'their employment will give to 
‘the war itself. In what will it result? Ina 
servile war. You put one white man to com- 
mand a thousand negroes at the South, and 
will he restrain them? Will it not result in 
servile war? It will be aservile war led by 
white men. You may get a white man who 
will endeavor to restrain them, who will en- 
deavor to enforce discipline among them, but 
could he do it? You promise to all these 
negroes set free by the President’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation the enjoyment of actual 
freedom, and you will find that, though you 
may attempt to restrain them, whenever you 
attempt to put the experiment into operation, 
you give license to turn this civil war into a 
servile war. That will be the result, and that 
is what you are going to do? 

**Mr. Speaker, [am utterly in opposition to 
the language used on the other side of the 
House, that there can be no reconciliation; 
that we must subjugate or exterminate the 
rebels; that we must employ all of the ener- 
gies of the Government to drive’ them from 
the country. We are told that the rebel 
States are to be colonized and a new and loyal 
race is to be raised up. Robbers are to go in 
in a time of national adversity and take ad- 
vantage of an abolition policy. They are to 
occupy the land and drive the people there 


out of the country. Is that a fair beginning 


for an honest and loyal race? What can be 
hoped for the virtue of a people like that? 
I know that one object gentlemen have in 
view is to abolish slavery. You want to abol- 
ish slavery, whether you call it the means of 
the end or the end of the means. They have 
verified it in this matter. It seems likely to 
be the end of the means. They are not will- 
ing to have it done by any other means. Itis 
undertaking on the part of the North to domi- 
neer over the South. What right has the 
North to do it? The South has equal rights 
with the North. It is a domination more in- 
tolerable than any you have complained of.” 
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Mr. Hutchins, of Ohio, insisted upon the 
right of the Government to take slaves for the 
army, saying: ‘“ Now, the master is entitled tc 
the service of his apprentice by virtue of stati 
law; the parent is entitled to the service ¢ 
child by statute law; the master is entitled to 
the service of his slave by statute law. What 
is the gentleman’s answer to that? Sim 
that the apprentice and the son can be take 
because they are not property, but are fre 
citizens, and‘not slaves. That is no answer tt 
e argument. The Attorney-General of the 
United States, in an able and elaborate opinic 
recently published, maintains that native-bor 
‘colored persons are citizens. In this he is cor- 
rect. If we can take as soldiers minor apprer 
tices and minor sons, we have the same righ 
to take gy for they are either persons 
‘property. ey are persons, we are entitled 
to their services to save the Government; and 
the fact that they are or are not citizens does 
not change the right of the Government to 
their services as subjects, unless they owe alle- 
egiance to a foreign Government. If colored 
persons are property, we may use that 
‘ty to put down this rebellion. The bill under 
‘consideration does not limit the use of colored 
persons to slaves; and a large proportion of 
them will not be slaves.” ) ceri t 


‘the policy of the Government: “*The sre 
‘the Government has been rather dic by 
necessity than by choice, for there is abundant 
evidence of the willingness of the Government 
to save the institution of slavery. The Pre 
ident, at an early day, foreseeing the course 
which this controversy must take, intimated to 
the semi-loyal border States the willingness of 
the Government to aid them pecuniarily in am 
reasonable scheme of gradual and compensate 
emancipation, advising action while the Fed- 
eral Government was liberal in spirit and 
strong in its resources, and at the same time 
intimating that the probable. exigencies of the 
war might render emancipation on some terms 
necessary throughout all the States of the 
public. Acting on this suggestion, the § 
of Delaware, by its executive, the State + 
‘Maryland, by its executive, and the State of 
Missouri, by its legislative and executive au- 
thority, have brought before their people pro- 
jects of emancipation on the terms and under 
the conditions which Congress has been, and J 
presume still is, willing to offer. y Ine | 
“The next step was the proclamation of the — 
President of the 22d of September, announcing — 
the purpose of the executive department of the — 
‘Government to proclaim the emancipation of — 
the slaves in all of those States remaining un- 
represented in Oongress after one hundred 
days, on the 1st of January of this year. The 
emancipation proclamation of the President, as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
followed. And I here desire to bear testimony 
to the firmness of the executive’ on this point, 
against strong remonstrances, against violent 
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opposition, against opposition in his cabinet, 
against threatenings from the army, threaten- 
ings from the traitor States, and timid counsels 
among his friends. That proclamation, in my 
fave of is the salvation of the republic. I 


ve no time, however, to argue it at length. - 


saw that it was a necessary and logical con- 
sequence of this war. Its constitutional au- 
‘thority, in my sober judgment, is beyond a 
‘doubt. I have no time to argue it here at 
length, but I affirm the war power of the Pres- 
ident to issue this proclamation ; and its neces- 
sary effect, to liberate the slaves in all the ter- 
tory over which it was designed to operate, 
lever can be successfully questioned, either by 
ee or any of the judicial tribunals of the 
country. The law of nations clearly sanctions 
the emancipation of the enemy’s slaves by mil- 
itary force and authority. It is an understood 
and received doctrine. - It has been practised 
repeatedly in this country. Great Britain ex- 
ercised its authority. France has exercised it 
in a memorable instance. In Colombia, in the 

South American republics, the right has been 

exercised both by the Spanish and American 

generals. This right has been affirmed by emi- 
nent statesmen in our own country, by Jeffer- 
son and by Adams.” 

_ Mr. Cox of Ohio, said the reason of the op- 
osition to-the bill wasas follows: “I say that 
believe the object of gentlemen in forcing 

this bill here is to bring about, or rather make 

final and forever, a dissolution of the Union, 

This is our justification for the extraordinary 
roceedings the other night, when we were 

determined to use all the means which the 

laws of this House gave, to prevent the passage 
of a law like this, which is aimed at the na- 
tional life. 

_ “The gentlemen from the border States 

here, gentlemen from Kentucky and Ohio—for 

there are two sides to the border—understand 
very well the hidden meaning and certain ef- 
fect of this bill. Every man along the border 
will tell you that the Union is forever rendered 
hopeless if you pursue this policy of taking the 
slaves from their masters and arm them in this 
civil strife. It will only keep alive and aggra- 
vate this alienation of sections, which had its 
beginning in hate, and would have its end in 
vengeance. I stated, as my reason for the 

art I took in the proceedings of our eighteen- 
hours’ session, that this bill was.a part of the 
ee to drive the border Slave States out of the 
nion, or to place them in such hostility to 
the Government as to hurl our armies at their 
throats and strangle their political life. I have 
been confirmed in my belief by the statements 
of the eloquent members from Kentucky, as 
well as by the course of the discussion on the 
other side.” 

_ Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, in opposition 

to the bill, said: “‘I believe that I shall have 

_ the concurrence of every member of this House, 
and of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 

Stevens) among the rest, when I say that this 
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bill, in its new form, proposes to vest in the 
President of the United States a larger power 
and wider discretion than were ever reposed 
by Congress in the hands of one man, unless 
under our previous legislation on the same 
subject. . 

“‘T am not here, Mr. Speaker, to raise the ques- 
tion whether we may not wisely repose a large 
discretion in the executive at a time like this. 
It is among the necessities of our condition that 
a large discretion should be reposed in the ex- 
ecutive; but itis the duty of Congress to see 
that no such extent of, power is vested in the 
President, or any one else, that that power 
may be readily used, as all power is liable to 
be used, to defeat the ends for which itis given, 
to subvert instead of upholding the laws. And 
this question is not of the individual character 
of the officer, but of principle and policy. In 
what condition of our affairs do we propose to 
raise this new army ? 

“Tf I understood rightly the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, my friend from 
New York (Mr. Olin), we have now in the 
field, or rather we have upon the pay rolls of 
the Government, a million of white men of thé 
Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, or German races. This, 
no man can doubt, is a sufficient army for the 
purpose of suppressing this rebellion, if this re- 
bellion can be subdued by physical power alone. 
Ido not say how many of those men are en- 
gaged to-day in active service in face of the 
enemy. There are, we are told, very large de- 
sertions from the army. There are vast num- 
bers now on your pay rolls capable of service 
who are doing no service. But that must be 
to a considerable extent the fault of the admin- 
istration of the army. Itis the plain, obvious 
duty of the Government to see that these men 
who are on your pay rolls and capable of ser- 
vice are rendering that service. With a mil- 
lion of efficient men in the army and at work, 
and with our large and gallant navy, if it is 
practicable to conquer rebellion by arms, you 
have force adequate for the purpose, as large a 
force as we can hope to maintain and replen- 
ish without bankruptcy. 

“We must look, Mr. Speaker, to the jinan- 
cial aspect of this question, the question of 
ways and means. I do not think the financial 
condition of this country has been truly pre- 
sented, or rather, I should say, fully presented, 
for no gentlemen, of course, could desire to 
present it otherwise than truly. If I under- 
stand the facts spread by the gentlemen of the 
Committee of Ways and Means before the 
country in the speeches made on this floor, 
our national debt at the end of the next fiscal 
year will be at the least two thousand million 
dollars. By that debt is meant the liquidated 
debt of the country. I call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the unliquidated 
debt of this country, the debt for damages for 
the taking of property and the destruction of 
property by the military power in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, upon any equitable or reason- 
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able rule which this Congress or any other 
Congress may adopt in its adjustment, may 
BF high as five hundred millions more. 
That may be possibly too large an estimate, 
but gentlemen will see at once that how large 
it may be and whether it reaches this limit 
must depend on the rule which Congress shall 
apply to the adjustment of those claims—how 
widely the door is thrown open. [If it is dis- 
posed to admit not only all legal claims, but 
all claims that are equitable in the ordinary 
sense of that word, and if we also include 
pensions, I think I do not state the case too 
strongly when I say it would reach five hun- 
dred millions. f 

* Do not fail to observe one other fact of our 
financial condition; and that is, that when you 
get the national debt of this country, liquidated 
and unliquidated, you do not reach the whole 
marrow of the thing. Your State, county, 
city, town, and parish debts all over this coun- 
try, taken. together, will make an aggregate 
approaching at least half of the liquidated na- 
tional debt at the end of the present fiscal year; 
and when you combine these debts, the liqui- 
dated debt, the unliquidated debt, the liability 
for pensions, the State, county, city, and town 
debts, and consider, also, how much higher in- 
terest we are paying than that paid by any 
other people, the fact will stare you in the face 
that this nation at the end of the next fiscal 
year will be more heavily laden with debt than 
any nation in Europe. 

“ But to the money aspect of the question: 
the bill, without disturbing the present army 
at all, without diminution of its numbers, au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
enlist one hundred thousand, or two hundred 
thousand, or three hundred thousand men of 
African descent; and every new man you put 
into your army, according to the estimates of 
intelligent gentlemen on the floor of this House, 
costs you from seven hundred to a thousand 
dollars, and if you raise one hundred and fifty. 
thousand men; as was proposed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania originally, you increase 
your expenses from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year. 

“‘Mr, Speaker, let me now turn to another 
feature of this bill, the term of enlistment. It 
provides for the enlistment of men for a period 
of five years. Why five years? I think there 
is more significance in that word ‘five’ in this 
bill than in all other words written in it. Its 
possible objects are not written. Do you mean 
to say to the country that itis your expectation, 
your reasonable expectation, and the basis on 
which you propose to make enlistments for 
your army, that this war is to continue fora 
period of five years longer? Do you mean to 
say to the country that on the vast scale on 
which the war is now gpa and at the 
expense of treasure and life at which it is pros- 
ecuted, you expect to carry it on for five years 
more? If such be your expectation it is just 
and manly to say so. If such be not your ex- 
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tation, pray add nothing to the anxiety and 
Wass of the ople. AR, | 
“Mr. Speaker, if the object of this war is 
restoration, that involves a state of things 
present or future which will soon be develope 
and felt. A war for restoration proceeds u 
the ground that you will find in the r 
States as your army advances and protection is 
made possible, men who are ready to rally 
again under the blessed flag of the Union and 
to return to their allegiance to the Nationa 
Government. If that feeling exists and is de- 
veloped, certainly it will be developed be 
the lapse of five years; never, indeed, by this 
instrumentality, never. But if the object of 
this war is not restoration; if the purpose ané 
object of this war are—as is sometimes declared 
in the heated and brilliant rhetoric of gentle- 
men on your left—subjugation, extermination. 
the recolonization of the whole rebel territory 
—then your term of enlistment is altogether 
too short—altogether too short, 
‘Tf, Mr. Speaker, the object be extermina- 
tion, there is not one of these pages, snatched 
prematurely from his mother’s arms or cra- 
dle, who will live to see the end. You have 
been waging the war two years, and yet the 
number of inhabitants in the rebel Sta to 
day is larger than it was when the war was 
begun.. You cannot, probably, if you wo 
and you would not if you could, carry on 
war with a fierceness and severity that wo 
destroy life as rapidly as it germinates. Men, 
in war even, will marry and women be given 
in marriage; children will be born to them, 
and their mothers will hold them to their flow- 
ing breasts as the storm sweeps by. _ The 1 
of life will triumph over the angel of death. | 
Such is the blessed economy of God. The ex-— 
termination of eight millions of people, wi 
the use of all our power and all our reso 
is a moral and physical impossibility. Of this 
war, if it is carried on for extermination, | 
neither you nor I, Mr. Speaker, may hope to. 
see its close but in one way, to us the way 
deepest humiliation, the intervention of other 
nations to stay its ravages. Who talks of a 
war of extermination is simply mad.” al 
The debate was further continued at some! 
length in the House; the substitutes were re- 
jected, and the bill passed in the following 
orm: | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of n= 
tatives of the United States of America im 
assembled, That the President be, and is hereby amr 7 
thorized to enroll, arm, equip, and receive into the _ 
land and naval service of the United States such num- 
ber of volunteers of African descent as he ma fy 
useful to suppress the present rebellion, for such term “— 
of service as he may prescribe, not exceeding five 

ears. The said volunteers to be oxpaulace acco’ 

the regulations of the branch of service in which) 

they may be enlisted, to receive the same rations, 

clothing, and moe games as other volunteers, and 4. 

monthly pay not to exceed that of other volunteers; to 

be officered by persons appointed and commissioned by 

the President, and to be governed by the rules and ar- 
regulations 


ticles of war and such other rules and as 
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may be iprpeeribed by the President: Provided, That 
nothing erein contained, or in the rules and articles 
of war, shall be so construed as to authorize or permit 
any officer of African descent to be appointed to rank, 
or to exercise military or naval authority over white 
officers, soldiers, or men in the military or naval ser- 
of the United States; nor shall any greater pay 
an ten dollars per month, with the usual allowance 
and rations, be allowed or paid to pri- 
or laborers of African descent which are, or may 
,in the military or naval service of the United 
: Provided further, That the slaves of loyal citi- 
zens in the States exempt by the President’s procla- 
mation of January 1, 1863, shall not be received into 
the armed service of the United States, nor shall there 
etn offices Cree in either of the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Western Virginia, Kentucky, 
essee, or Missouri, without the consent of the 
4 rnor of said State having been first obtained. 


_ The vote was as follows: 


_ Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Bab- 
pitt, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, Samuel S. Blair, Blake, 

illiam G. Brown, Buffinton, Campbell, Casey, Cham- 

rlain, Clark, Colfax, Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe 
Conkling, Conway, Cutler, Davis, Dawes, Dunn, Edger- 
ton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Samuel C. Fessen- 
den, Thomas A. D. Fessenden, Fisher, Frank, Gooch, 
Gurley, Hooper, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Lansing, Loomis, Lovejoy, Low, McIndoe, 
McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Marston, Mitchell, 
Justin S. Morrill, Nixon, Noell, Olin, Timothy G. 


-clothin 


Phelps, Pike, Pomeroy, Porter, John H. Rice, Riddle, 


iward H. Rollins, Sargeant, Sedgwick, Shanks, Shef- 
d, Shellarbager, Sherman, Sloan, Spaulding, Ste- 
-yens, Train, Trimble, Trowbridge, Van Horn, Walker, 
all, Wallace, Washburne, Wheeler, Albert S. White, 
Wilson, Windom, and Worcester—83. 
_ Nays—Messrs. William Allen, William J. Allen, 
cona, Bailey, Biddle, Jacob B. Blair, Clements, Cobb, 
x, Cravens, Crisfield, Crittenden, Delaplaine, Gran- 
, Grider, Hale, Hall, Harding, Harrison, Holman, 
rton, Johnson, William Kellogg, Kerrigan, Law, 
ear, Leary, veg’ May, Maynard, Menzies, Mor- 
ris, Noble, veg dell, Pendleton, Price, Robin- 
son, James S. Rollins, Shiel, Stiles, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, Francis Thomas, Vallandigham, Vibbard, 
Wadsworth, Webster, Whaley, Chilton A. White, 
Wickliff, Wood, Woedruff, Wright, and Yeaman—i4. 


On the 3d of February the bill came up in 
the Senate, and was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

On the 12th of February, the Committee re- 
ported the bill back to the Senate, with a re- 
commendation “that it do not pass, because 
the authority intended to be given by it is suf- 
ficiently granted in the twelfth and fifteenth sec- 
tions of the act approved July 17, 1862, chapter 
101.” The following are the sections referred to: 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent be, and is hereby authorized to receive into the 
service of the United States, for the purpose of con- 
structing intrenchments, or performing camp service, 
or any other labor, or any military or naval service for 
which they may be found competent, persons of African 
descent, and such persons shall be enrolled and organ- 
ized under such regulations, not inconsistent with 
the. a eaeeon and laws, as the President may pre- 


seribe. 

Sec. 15. And be it par enacted, That all persons 
who have been or shall be hereafter enrolled in the 
service of the United States under this act shall receive 
the pay and rations now allowed by law to soldiers, 
according to their respective grades: Provided, That 

ms of African descent, who under this law shall 

@ employed, shall receive ten dollars per month and 
one ration, three dollars of which monthly pay may be 
in clothing. 
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In the Senate, on the 5th of February, the 
bill for enrolling and drafting the militia, &., 
was considered with the amendments reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr: Carlile, of Western Virginia, stated that 
some provisions of the bill appeared to be 
of doubtful propriety, and of very doubtful 
constitutionality. He therefore moved to strike 
out the second section, as proposing “to put 
the entire militia of the States under the con- 
trol of the President, and subject to certain 
rules and regulations for drafting them as he 
may prescribe.” If this motion succeeded, it 
was his intention also to move to strike out the 
fourth, seventh, and tenth sections of the bill, 
of which he said: ‘‘ Those sections strike down 
everything like the rights of the States to take 
care of their own militia, and they take from 
the States really all control over them. The 
Constitution of the United States authorizes 
Congress— 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and re- 
pel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United 
States. * 

“This is a general conscript law, asserting 
the power on the part of the Congress of the 
United States, without reference at all to the 
States of the Union, to give to the President 
the right to call the entire military force of the 
several States into the service of the United 
States, to provide how they shall be called in, 
to provide for enrolling and drafting them, and 
to’ make rules for their government, ignoring 
entirely the governments of the States. If this 
were a despotic Government, or if the people 
belonged to this Government, there might be 
some such assertion of power on the part of 
Congress; but, as I understand it, the Govern- 
ment belongs to the people, and the present 
war is an effort to preserve that Government. 
If the people do not feel interest enough in 
their own Government to preserve it, I doubt 
very much whether you can place power 
enough in the hands of their agents to make 
them do it.” 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, in opposition to 
the bill, said: ‘‘ Mr. President, no bill has ever 
been introduced into Congress of such fearful 
import as the one now under consideration. It 
confers upon the President of the United States 
power to make all rules and regulations for the 
enrollment of the militia; and when they are 
enrolled, it places the entire militia of the 
United States at his absolute command. 

“Tt is the enrollment that puts him into the 
service. As soon as he is enrolled, no matter 
what his disabilities may be, he is subject to 
the order of the President of the United States 
and the rules and articles of war. There is no 
exemption. I object to the bill on that ac- 
count, 

“But, Mr. President, I object to the bill still 
more on another ground. Heretofore, in our 
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history, Congress has assumed the responsibil- 
ity of passing laws for the eae of bring- 
- ing soldiers into the field. is bill proposes 
to surrender that right now and forever, and 
to confer upon the President of the United 


States more power than belongs to any despot ing 


in Europe or anywhere else. I ask gentlemen 
to look at the second and fourth sections of this 
_ bill, and to pause before they cast their vote for 
either. As has been well said by the senator 
from Virginia, they strike down every right 
pertaining to the States. In some of the States 
we have in our militia those who do not belong 
to the militia in other States. In some of the 
States you have the negro in your militia; in 
others you have not. Under the operation of 
this bill the President of the United States has 
the absolute power to take every man into the 
service who may differ with him in political 
sentiment and political views. He is to make 
the regulations ; he is to make the law. He may 
take, upon the other hand, that class of peo- 
ple whom we do not believe to be capable 
of fighting battles or maintaining the civil 
government, 

“Mr. President, when I look at the measures 
that are proposed here, when I see the deep in- 
terest that is felt in the section of the country 
from which I come, I cannot forbear saying to 
the Senate of the United States, and to the 
country, if you pass this bill, if you pass the 
bill you had under consideration the other day 
to appropriate money to purchase slaves, and 
the bill to bring into your armies, side by side 
with our white race, an inferior race, the 
negro, I fear you will plunge the country into 
civil war. I ask you to consider; I ask you to 
reflect. I will not discuss the question of 
whether this feeling so deep and fearful is right 
or wrong. I know it exists, and as legislators 
it is our duty to treat of facts as they are. It 
is our duty to remember that our fellow citi- 
zens have passions which may dethrone reason, 
and sometimes cause them to act precipitately 
and hastily. God knows I do not wish to aug- 
ment this feeling, already excited enough. I 
have a right to call upon the American Senate 
to forbear before passing acts that may involve 
us in further trouble, in disaster, and, it may 
be, in civil war. Whenever you have called on 
that section of the country for volunteers you 
have got them. Whenever you have asked for 
them they have come. Ifin other sections of the 
country they have not come as promptly as they 
have from that, is there nothing less than to 

ive absolute, extreme, dangerous power to the 
esident to fill up your army?” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, then explained 
the bill: “The Government has the power to 
organize the militia and to arm the militia, and, 
in the exercise of that power, the Congress of 
the United States has enacted that all persons 
between eighteen and forty-five, not exempted 
by law, shall be enrolled. Congress, at the 

session, enacted that the President of the 
United States should make the needful rules 


‘it does not take away 
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and regulations, whenever it was necessary tc 
make them. Now, this bill simply provic 
that the President shall have the power 
make the needful rules and regulations for « 
rolling the militia of the country, and for d 
the militia. It does not take away 
the States the power to appoint the office: 
does not give the President of the United State; 
the power to appoint the officers; it does not 
take away from the States the power to trai 
the militia when organized and when enrolled 
from the States the 
power to train the militia according to the law 
and regulations prescribed by the Congres 
the United States. Ido not see, sir, tha 
trenches in any way upon the provisions of the 
Constitution; but it is an important provision 
giving the President of the United States 
ing this rebellion the authority to make t 
needful rules and regulations for the enr 
ment of the militia, and for the drafting of the 
militia. | ; 
‘Objection is made to the fourth see 
which provides that persons when drafted 
be considered as in the service of the United 
States. I think it a very important provision, 
When either a volunteer or a drafted militia- 
man is mustered into the service of the United 
States, he is under the rules and articles of 
war. Now, this section simply provides that 
the rules and articles of war, which apply to” 
person who is mustered into the service of the 
United States, shall apply to a man when he is 
drafted into the service of the United States; 
and after being drafted, it is provided that he 
may be examined and discharged for physical 
disability; and if found incapable of bearing 
arms, of course he will be di . The bill 
also provides that any person. drafted may sup- 
ply a substitute, and then he shall be exempted 
during the war. But it is important that when 
paren are drafted into the service of the 
nited States, they shall be placed under the 
rules and articles of war just as much as th a 
they were mustered into the service of 
United States. It is a fact, it is a sad one, but) 
it is nevertheless true, that in some localities’ 
where men were drafted, not one fifth of the 
men were ever mustered into the service of 1 ie 
United States, but absented themselves. ere, 
was no mode to reach them, and the draft was 
substantially broken up in that way.” “a 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in reply said: 
“Sir, there is, inmy view, a difference betw BCD. 
the army and navy of the United States and the 
militia of the United States. I think the Con~ 
stitution makes a difference. It gives you the 
power to raise and support armies, with a lim 
itation as to the appropriations; but these 4 
tia are the forces of the States as States. The 
Constitution gives you power to call them: 
forth for the service of the United States in 
two cases; but it does not give you the con, 
trol, nor does it intend to give you the contro! 
of the militia of the States in fhe same manne 
that you have of the army and navy. You 
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have not the authority, in my judgment, to 
govern the militia of the United States. You 
may provide for their organization ; you may 
provide for their enrollment, which is part of 
the organization; you may provide for arming 
them; you may provide the mode and manner 


in which they shall be disciplined; but you 


cannot execute that by your own executive ; 


it is left to the States to do it themselves, the 


- authorities of the States being in express terms 


authorized to do it. You may provide for the 


government of such part of them as are em- 


} ee in the service of the United States. 


that include the right to place the entire 


control over all citizens between eighteen and 


- forty-five in every State at the mere discretion 
_ of the President, whether they have been mus- 


tered into the service or not? Is it not an 
abuse of terms to say that they are in the em- 


ployment of the United States?” 


Mr. Nesmith, of Oregon, expressed the fol- 
lowing views on the points under considera- 
tion: ‘The power which it is proposed to con- 
fer upon the President is merely a power which 
is to go into force antecedent to these militia- 


men becoming a portion of the army of the 


~ 


United States. It is merely provided that he 


shall make rules and regulations for enrolling 


and drafting the militia; not for the execution 
of the enrollment and the draft itself, that be- 
ing already provided for by law. It is there- 
fore clear to my mind that the constitutional 
objection which has been raised by the senator 
from Delaware does not apply. The language 
is, ‘all proper rules and regulations.’ I appre- 
hend that the term ‘proper,’ as there used, 
must have reference to existing laws; and if 
the President should make rules and regula- 
tions for drafting the militia into the service of 
the United States, which were not authorized 
by the existing laws, the courts might inter- 
vene and discharge from service persons who 
were drafted into the service by means of an 
improper exercise of this power. 

“The objection which the senator from II- 
linois made was that certain classes or persons 
of particular political opinions or of some par- 
ticular complexion might be drafted or might 
be left out, as the President, in the exercise of 
his power, saw proper. I think the provisions 
of the section are euch as to exclude any such 


idea. It is very explicitin the enumeration of 


the persons who shall be subject to the draft, 


and it says that in all cases it shall ‘ include all 


able-bodied male citizens between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five years, except such as 
may be exempt therefrom by existing laws of 

e United States.’ I do not suppose that un- 
der the provisions of the section as it stands 
the President could make any discrimination 
against persons entertaining political sentiments 
different from his own; neither do I suppose 
that he could force any alien or any person of 
African descent into the service under this 
section. It confines him strictly to those who 
are citizens of the United States.” 
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Mr. Richardson, of Dlinois, interrupting the 
senator, said: “Allow me to suggest to the 
senator that the Attorney-General has given 
an opinion that all persons who are born free 
in this country are citizens, no matter whether 
of African descent or not. I believe that is the 
purport of his opinion, and I presume the Pres- 
dent accepts that as the law.” 

The amendment of Mr. Carlile was rejected 
as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, Davis, Hicks, Ken- 
nedy, Latham, Powell, Rice, Richardson, Saulsbury, 
Turpie, Wall, Willey, and Wilson of Missouri—14. 

ays—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Cowell, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Howard, Howe, Kin eer of Indiana, Lane 
of Kansas, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Sherman, Sum- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, 
and Wilson of Massachusetts—33. 
A motion from Mr. Carlile to strike out the 
fourth section of the bill was next considered. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, took the floor in 
opposition. He said: “‘ The section now under 
consideration provides that when a man shall 
have been drafted into the militia according to 
law, he shall from that time be considered as 
subject to the rules and articles of war. The 
provision is that he ‘ shall, when so drafted, be 
deemed to be in the actual service of the 
United States.’ It is suggested that that de- 
claration is beyond our power. I do not pro- 
pose to argue that point now, but simply to 
suggest that ifIcan find a precedent in the early 
practice of the country, in our better times, if 
you please, I shall have gone far enough. Ido 
not want to consider it as res integra again. 
The Constitution, indeed, provides in the 
amendments : 

Arr. V. No person shall be held to answer for a cap- 
ital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or public dan- 
ger 5 nor shall any person be subject for the same of- 
ence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall he be compelled in any criminal case to bea witness 
against himself, nor to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law. 

“That phrase ‘due process of law’ has often 
been-decided by our courts to mean the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings by courts 
and juries. In the act of 1795, regulating the 
drafting of the militia, it is provided that when 
a man who is drafted neglects or refuses to ap- 
pear and do duty, he shall be subject to such 
and such fines described, which shall be levied 
upon him by a court martial. The part of the 
Constitution which I have read would not sub- 
ject any man to the infliction of any penalty 
by a court martial (for that is not ‘due process 
of law).’ unless he was in the service of the 
United States. The act of 1795 subjected men 
to fine by court martial when they had been 
drafted, though they had not been mustered. 
That has been the law ever since. In the case 
of Martin vs. Mott, which the honorable sena- 
tor will find in 12 Wheaton’s Reports, and also 
in another case reported in 5 Wheaton, the 
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marshal had levied upon property and _collect- 
ed the fine assessed ; the owner of the proper- 
ty replevied the property thus taken, which was 
distrained for the fine ; and the whole case came 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The entire question was brought before the 
court, and a great variety of points was start- 
ed. The constitutionality of such a law was 
contested. The court, however, sustained the 
levying of a fine by a court martial in that 
case. They said it was a constitutional law, 
notwithstanding the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which I have read.” 

Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, in reply, said; ‘The 
clauses in the Oonstitution ‘authorizing the 
President to call forth the militia, and to pro- 
vide for their organizing and disciplining, have 
been cited as authority for the power sought to 
be exercised by this bill; and the distinguished 
senator from Vermont, for whose learning and 
intellectual ability I have the highest respect, 
contented himself this morning, by way of sus- 
taining the provision, by citing two precedents, 
decisions which he says have been made by the 
Supreme Oourt, the proper tribunal to settle 
constitutional questions. I desire to invite his 
attention to an authority which I know will be 
respected by him. It is none other than Chief- 
Justice Story, who wrote his Commentaries 
long after the decisions to which the senator 
from Vermont has referred, and who it must 
be presumed was perfectly familiar with those 
decisions, which authority directly controverts 
the position attempted to be established by the 
precedents cited, and denies the power claimed 
by the friends of this bill. It is a remarkable 
fact that in the discussions of this subject by 
Chief- Justice Story, he refers to the debates in 
the Convention which formed the Federal Con- 
stitution, and shows by reference to those de- 
bates that one of the objections urged to the 
clauses as they now stand in the Constitution, 
providing for calling forth the militia and or- 
ganizing and disciplining and governing them 
when in the service of the United States, was 
that it might be construed to confer the very 
power which is now sought to be exercised by 
the fourth section of this bill. I repeat, Mr. 
President, and I desire to call the attention of 
senators to this important fact, that one of the 
reasons urged in the Federal Convention against 
the adoption of the clauses of the Constitution 
which are relied upon as conferring authority 
for this provision which is now moved to be 
stricken out, was, that it might be construed as 
a warrant for the exercise of the very power 
sought to be ingrafted into this bill. 2 El- 
liot’s Debates, pages 287, 288, and 294, shows 
the fact that I have stated; and Justice Story, 
in commenting upon it, says: 


The right of governing them [the militia] was con- 
fined to the single case of their being in the actual ser- 
vice of the United States, in some of the cases pointed 
out in the Constitution. It was then, and then only, 
that they could be subjected by the General Govern- 
ment to martial law. 
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“This fourth section proposes to subject the 
men who may be drafted under the provisions _ 
of this bill to martial law, to bring them under 
the rules and articles of war, to deprive then 
of their constitutional right of being tried for 
criminal offences by presentments and an in- 
dictment before a jury of their peers before 
they have been mustered ‘into the service, or 
before they have entered the service of th 
United States. Such a power, Justice 
says, in the passage which I have quoted, is n 
conferred by the Constitution or warranted 
that instrument. (Story’s Commentaries on 
Constitution, volume 8, page 85, section 1 
I will read it again: ‘ ; 

_The right of governing them was confined to the 
single case of their being in the actual service of the 
United States, in some of the cases pointed out in the 
Constitution. It was then, and then only, that they — 
= sa subjected by the General Government to mar- 


“We know that this right of calling the - 
militia into the service of the United States, 
out of their States, was resisted by Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts; and Justice Story, in | 
his Commentaries, refers to that resistance: ; 

In Connecticut and Massachusetts it was held that _ 
the Governors of the States, to whom orders were ad- " 
dressed by the President to call forth the militia on 
account of danger of invasion, were entitled to judge for 
themselves whether the exigency has arisen ; anda 
not bound by the opinion or orders of the President. — 


** Again, Justice Story says in the same vol- 
ume, page 93, section 1208: $ , 

There is a clear distinction between calling forth the 
militia and their being in actual service. ese are 
not contemporaneous acts, nor necessarily identical in 
their constitutional bearings. The President is not 
commander-in-chief of the militia except when in ac- 
tual service, and not when they are merely ordered in- 
to service. They are subjected to martial law 
when in actual service; and not merely when a 
forth, before they have obeyed the call. , 


“Now, Mr. President, upon the constitution- 
al question, it seems to me the authority which 
I have read, laid down by Justice Story, in his | 
Commentaries on the Constitution, should be 
sufficient, and is a sufficient answer to the con-. 
stitutional argument made by the senator from > 
Massachusetts, and the precedent cited by my 
distinguished friend from Vermont. v$ | 

“We cannot shut our gyes to the fact— 
whether it be true or false, the fact exists— _ 
there is a prevailing opinion and impression in 
the country that this war is not being w. % 
for the maintenance of the Constitution and — 
the restoration of the Union as it was. Solong _ 
as that sentiment exists, your efforts will be 
more ‘or less paralyzed, and all your bills and_ 
all your authority will, if in the opinion of the 
people they are the exercise of unconstituti 
arbitrary power, be resisted by them. That 
impression will prevail in my opinion, if we 
look to force, and force alone, not only to sup- 
press the rebellion, but to fill up our 
and to strengthen the arm of this Government. 
Sir, force is one of the means to be used against 
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this rebellion; but force is not the most desira- 
ble means to be used against the people loyal 
to the Constitution and the Government of 
their country.” 

Mr. Doolittle thus explained the case stated 
by Mr. Oollamer: “ Mr. President, the case re- 
ferred to by the honorable senator from Ver- 
mont is a case arising under the law of Penn- 

‘sylvania. Congress had provided by law for 
the drafting of the militia, and subjecting those 
who did not appear to penalties to be imposed 
by courts martial. Congress did not provide 
that the courts martial should be established by 
the authorities of the United States. The law 
of Pennsylvania, however, stepped in, and pro- 
vided that if persons were drafted in pursuance 
of this act of Congress and failed to come, they 
should be subjected to the penalties imposed by 
this act of Congress, and provided also that a 

court martial of the State should be organized 
to impose the penalty. The State court martial 
of Pennsylvania imposed the penalty and levied 

_ the fine. The property was seized. The pro- 

perty seized by virtue of this order of the court 
martial was replevied, and the controversy 
which grew out of that went up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and then 
this question, which my honorable friend is 
now discussing, was one of the precise ques- 
tions which were discussed in that case. Jus- 
tice Washington, who delivered the opinion of 
the court, laid down the rule that under the 
law of Congress as it then existed, a distinction 
was taken between a person called to go into 
the service and a person who was.actually em- 
ployed within the service. He said, further, 
that Congress might, by law, have declared, 
and perhaps it would have been better if they 
had declared, that the time when he went into 

_ the service might date from the time when he 
was drafted, or from the time when the order 
went to the Governor to call for the troops, or 
when it went to any other officer. Mr. Justice 
Story, who was a member of the bench of the 
Supreme Court at that time from New Eng- 
land, which was supposed to be a little disaf- 
fected to the war of 1812, in delivering a dis- 
senting opinion, took issue with the court, and 


laid down this dogma, which he subsequently | 


put into his book, in which he claimed that 
under the Constitution such a distinction did 
exist; and it is this opinion of Justice Story 
expressing a dissenting opinion which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has quoted. 

_ “Having said thus much, in order to make 
it certain, I propose to read a little from 
this authority. Justice Washington, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court, uses this lan- 
guage : 

The first question, then, is at what time and un- 
der what circumstances does a portion of militia, 
drafted, detached, and called forth by the President, 
enter into the service of the United States, and change 
their character from State to national militia? That 

ngress might by law have fixed the period by con- 
fining it to the draft; the order given to the chief 
Magistrate or other militia officer of the State; to 
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the arrival of the men at the place of rendezvous; or 
to any other circumstances, I can entertain no doubt. 
This would certainly be included in the more exten- 
sive powers of calling forth the militia, organizing, 
arming, disciplining, and governing them. But has 
Congress made any declaration on this subject, and in 
what’ manner is the will of that body, as expressed 
in the before-mentioned laws, to be construed? 


“Then he goes on to say that under the 
laws of 1795 and 1814, and the other laws 
of Congress, Congress, in the legislation which 
had taken place on that subject, did not de- 
clare that they were to be considered as in the 
service of the United States until they were 
finally mustered in, and were entitled to receive 
their pay. There is one point further. He says: 

But, eo Congress has been less explicit on 
this subject than they might have been, and it could 
be wished they had been, I am, nevertheless, of opin- 
ion that a fair construction of the different militia 
laws of the United States will lead to a conclusion that 
something more than organizing and equipping a de- 
tachment, and ordering it into service, was consid- 
ered as necessary to place the militia in the service of 
the United States. 

** And therefore he arrives at his conclusion 
that, inasmuch as Congress had not by its law 
declared when a man was drafted, he was from 
that moment in the service of the United States 
and subject to the rules and articles of war; 
and as Congress still left him as a part of the 
State militia, he was still subject to the laws 
governing the State militia, and therefore a 
militia court martial of the State could impose 
a legal, valid fine upon him for refusing to 
obey the call. The court, therefore, sustained 
the proceeding of the court martial. Justice 
Story, in giving a dissenting opinion, in which 
he as a dissentient judge arrives at the con- 
clusion that the law of Pennsylvania is uncon- 
stitutional and void, uses the same language 
which he subsequently put into his Commen- 
taries, and that is the language which the 
senator from Virginia has read.” ; 

Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, still farther in ex- 
planation said: “Mr. President, I. did not in- 
terrupt the senator from Ohio; but on this 
subject of conscription I have not expressed 
myself as he seems to think. On the question 
of giving up this contest I agree with him; the 
people of this country never will give up their 
Government ; but I desire to call the attention 
of the senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Doolittle) 
to the authority which he presumed he found 
decided in the case of Houston vs. Moore. If 
the senator will turn a little further to the 
history of that case, he will find that what he 
read as the opinion of the court is the mere 
dictum of Mr. Justice Washington, who deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court, which was not 


‘concurred in by any of the other judges so far 


as the case shows. On the contrary, Mr. Jus- 
tice Washington says: 


The other judges are of opinion that the judgment 
ought to be affirmed 


“That is, the judgment of the court below— 


but they do not concur in all respects in the reasons 
which influence my opinion. 


— 
, 
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“Mr. Justice Johnson delivered a separate 
opinion on that occasion, to which I desire 
to call the attention of the honorable senator 
from Ohio, who seems to be under the im- 
pression that in opposition to the action of the 
States and without State concurrence in your 
action of conscription, you can still enforce it. 
If Mr. Justice Johnson be authority, the sena- 
tor is mistaken in that as a question of consti- 
tutional law. In the very same case, Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson said : 

e n may command or request; and in 
ope Aer spe then airbennie Sontaed themselves 
to the latter mode. Indeed, extensive as their power 
over the militia is, the United States are obviously 
intended to be made in some measure dependent 
upon the States for the aid of this species of force. 
For, if the States will not officer or train their men, 
there is no power given to Congress to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

“In the conclusion of his opinion, going on 
to show still that what the senator from Wis- 
consin thought was the opinion of the court 
was nothing but the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Washington, Mr. Justice Johnson said: 

In this case it will be observed that there is no point 
whatever decided, except that the fine was constitu- 
tionally imposed epee the plaintiff in error. The course 
of reasoning by which the judges have reached this 
conclusion is various, coinciding in but one thing, 
namely, that there is no error in the judgment of the 
State court of Pennsylvania. 

“Tn the opinion as rendered by Justice Story, 
the weight of authority is decidedly with him 
so far as this case is concerned, as is stated by 
him in his Commentaries, from which I read; 
for Justice Story expressly tells us that in his 
views he has the concurrence of one of his 
brethren, and not one of them concurred with 
Justice Washington in the opinion referred to 
by the senator from Wisconsin.” 

The motion to strike out was rejected. Yeas, 
18 ; nays, 28. 

. On the 16th, the subject came. up again in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, urged the pas- 
sage of the bill, stating these reasons: ‘* We 
are now engaged in a gigantic struggle for the 
preservation of the life of the nation, menaced 
by the foulest and most wicked rebellion re- 
corded in the annals of mankind. The young 
men of the republic for more than twenty 
months have been thronging to the field to up- 
hold the cause of their perilled country. They 
left their homes in the pride and bloom, and 
filled with the high hopes of young manhood. 
Those noble regiments of volunteers that left 
their homes full of lusty life, and in all the pride 
of strength and assured confidence, are now 
thinned and wasted by the diseases of the camp 
and the storms of battle. The old regiments 
hardly ayerage now more than four hundred 
men in the field fit for the stern duties of war. 
Many who rallied at the call of their country, 
and who have followed its flag with unswerv- 
ing devotion, now sleep in bloody graves, or 
linger in hospitals, or, bending beneath disease 
and wounds, can no longer fill the ranks of our 
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legions in camp or on the battle field. Ifwe © 
mean to maintain the supremacy of the Con- © 
stitution and the laws, if we mean to preserve 
the unity of the republic, if we mean that 
America shall live and have a position 
name among the nations, we must fill the 
broken and thinned ranks of our wasted bat- 
talions. ’ 
“The issue is now clearly presented to 
country for the acceptance or rejection of 
American people: an inglorious peace 
dismembered Union and a broken nation, ¢ 
one hand, or war fought out until the rebellion 
is crushed beneath its iron heel. Patriotism, 
as well as freedom, humanity, and religion, 
accepts the bloody issues of war rather than 
peace purchased with the dismemberment of | 
the republic and the death of the nation.  __ 
“If we accept peace, disunion, death, then 
we may speedily summon home again our 
armies; if we accept war, until the flag of the 
republic waves over every foot of our united | 
country, then we must see to it that the ranks 
of our armies, broken by toil, disease, and 
death, are filled again with the health and 
vigor of life. To fill the thinned ranks of our 
battalions, we must again call upon the people. 
The immense numbers already summoned to 
the field, the scarcity and high rewards of 
labor, press upon all of us the conviction that 
the ranks of our wasted regiments cannot be 
filled again by the old system of volunteering. 
If volunteers will not respond to the call of the 
country, then we must resort to the involun- 
tary system.. If we summon the militia, we 
must have new regiments and new officers— 
raw soldiers and untrained officers—enormous 
expenses and impotent forces. The nation needs 
not new regiments nor more officers; it needs 
new bayonets in the war-wasted ranks of the 
veteran regiments. In the ranks of these bat- 
tle-scarred regiments one new recruit is worth 
more than three in new regiments under un- 
tried officers; and the chances of comfort, 
health, and life are far greater in the old than 
in new regiments. a) 
‘Volunteers we cannot obtain, and every- 
thing forbids that we should resort to the tem- 
porary expedient of calling out the militia, 
Such a call would waste resources and absorb 
the energies, and increase but little the military 
forces of the country. The needs of the nation 
demand that we sbould rely not only upon yol- — 
unteering, nor upon calling forth the mi : 
but that we should fill) the regiments now in 
the field, worn and wasted by disease and 
death, by enrolling and drafting the population — 
of the country under the constitutional author- 4 
ity ‘to raise and support armies.’ The Con-| 
stitution of the United States confers upon 
Congress the absolute and complete Bie d 3 
‘to raise and siren armies,’ qualified only 
by the provision that appropriations for that 
purpose shall be for not more thantwo years. _ 
“Sir, this grant to Congress of power ‘to 
raise and support armies’ carries with it the — 
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right to do it by voluntary enlistment or by 
compulsory process. If men cannot be raised 
by voluntary enlistment, then the Government 
must raise men by involuntary means, or the 
ower to raise and support armies for the pub- 
defence is a nullity.” 
' Numerous amendments were made to the 
bill. 
Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, moved to make 
fhe period of service for the conscripts one year. 
is was rejected by the following vote: 
Yuas—Messrs. Collamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, 
oe olga gee Henderson, Hicks, and Trum- 


Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, Harding, Harlan, Howard, 
Howe, King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansgs, Latham, 
McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Rice, Sher- 
man, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wil- 
son of Massachusetts—26. 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, and read the third time and, 


passed. The vote is not given in the official 
report. a 

On the 28d of February, the bill was con- 
sidered in the House. 

Mr. Olin, of New York, who had charge of 
the bill in the House, thus stated the course he 
proposed to pursue: “I propose to move to 
commit the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and on that motion to permit discus- 
sion upon the merits of the bill for a reason- 
able length of time; then, after such discus- 
sion, if I can obtain the floor, I propose to 
withdraw that motion, and to ask the House 
to vote upon the bill as reported from the 
Senate. 

“My reasons for adopting this course are 
simply these: the bill, in some of its details, I 
consider more or less imperfect ; but all these 
details are of minor consequence when com- 
pared with the great importance of the meas- 
ure itself; and so far as these details are con- 
cerned, if any of them are objectionable, they 
can very easily be remedied by a supplement- 
ary bill. These defects or imperfections are, 
in my judgment, of infinitely less importance 
than that this measure, or one substantially 
like this, should be secured and passed into 
law by the present Congress. I am, there- 

re, not willing to hazard the loss of a bill 
which I deem so important by opening it to 
the various propositions which may be made 
by way of amendment to this bill. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs have carefully con- 
sidered this measure. It has been a measure of 
vital interest from the commencement of the 
session to the present hour. Our attention has 
not been diverted from this measure since the 
commencement of the session. 

_ * Now, although the committee would, if the 
time permitted, alter some of its minor provis- 
ions, yet I think as a whole they agree with 
me in the propriety of asking this House to 
pass this bill without amendment, and thus to 
secure with certainty the measure, and clothe 
the Government with power to exercise this 
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necessary authority under the present situation 
of our public affairs. I intend, if there shall 
be time during the present session, to intro- 
duce a bill into the House, open for discussion 
and amendment, to allow us to perfect, if it is 
thought we can perfect, some of the details of 
this bill. I mean that the House shall have an 
opportunity to do so if this bill shall become a 
law. 

Mr. Olin then noticed the chief objections to 
the bill thus: ‘Some objections are made to 
this measure. First, that it does not ask the 
codperation of the States, and invite the in- 
strumentality of State organizations in raising 
these troops conceded to be necessary at this 
time. My first answer is, there is no time to 
employ such instrumentality. Many of our 
State Legislatures would not and could not 
perfect such measures within the next twelve 
months. In the mean time untold disasters. 
would very likely befall our arms by reason 
of such delay. All concede the present is the 
critical period of the war, and that the present 
exigency demands imperiously that whatever 
of vigor, whatever of authority, whatever of 
power the National Government has as a Gov- 
ernment, should be exerted at this time. 

‘* My second answer is, that this ‘power to 
raise and support armies,’ expressly given by 
the Constitution to Congress, should be exer- 
cised by Congress, and not petitioned for as a 
boon from the State Governments. This idea of 
calling upon the Governors of the States to fur- 
nish troops had its origin m that accursed doc- 
trirfe of State rights, State sovereignty, which 
has been chiefly instrumental in bringing upon 
the republic our present calamity. It is high 
time the Federal Government exerted every 
power clearly and expressly granted to it. And 
if the Government cannot exercise those pow- 
ers, the sooner we know it the better, and let 
us resolve again into that Confederacy which 
existed before the formation of the Federal 
Constitution. I am unwilling to rely upon 
State instrumentality for the exercise of this 
sovereign power. I wish now that the Gov- 
ernment, as a Government, should be felt in 
the exercise of its rightful authority. This is 
not the time to abdicate any of the sovereign 
powers granted in the Federal Constitution, or 
to withhold their exercise.” 

Mr. Holman, of Indiana, said: “I wish to 
ask the gentleman from New York, whether 
I understood him to say that he should not 
ote opportunity to offer amendments to the 

; p] 

Mr. Olin replied: “‘ The gentleman certainly 
could not have misunderstood me if he had lis- 
tened tomy remarks. I stated that I was un- 
willing to hazard the passage of this bill by 
putting amendments to it, and thereby sending 
it back to the Senate at this late hour of the 
session. 

“J stated further that I intended, if the 
House would give us the liberty to do so, to 
bring in a bill speedily, and thereby afford 
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an opportunity to ey or modify the bill, 
as the House thought proper.” 

Mr. Holman further said: ‘“ There is no in- 
tention, or at least wish, to fillibuster upon this 
bill, and there is no gentleman, I presume, op- 
— to its details who cares to discuss it, un- 
ess an opportunity to offer amendments is 
afforded. For what can debate amount to 
without an opportunity to amend? It is not 
for the mere purpose of expressing opinions 
hostile to the measure that discussion is de- 
sired, but for the purpose of perfecting the bill, 
so that, shorn of its objectionable features, it 
may pass with some degree of unanimity 
through this house. It is important that a 
well-digested militia bill should be passed by 
er curing the defects in the existing 

Ww.’ 


Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, moved to amend 
the motion to refer by instructing the commit- 
tee to report back the bill with the following 
provision : 

That it shall be the duty of the commander of troops 
‘at any post, in any State, on the days of election, by 
the citizens of such State, held for the purpose of elect- 
ing State officers, or officers of the United States, or 
Representatives to Congress, or electors for the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, to remove and keep his 
troops at least one mile from the place of voting during 
said election. 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, moved to amend by adopt- 
ing the following proviso: 

Provided, That no one shall be enrolled under this 
act except able-bodied white male citizens of the 
United States. 

An extended discussion ensued, involving*the 
general administration of public affairs rather 
than the points of the bill, which were only 
incidentally mentioned. Mr. Biddle, of Penn- 
sylvania, urged objections to the bill as fol- 
lows: “This is part of a series of measures, 
which, to my mind, seem materially to alter 
the construction of the Government under 
which we live. The bill to transfer to the 
President, without limitation of time or place, 
our power over the writ of habeas corpus, the 
bill of indemnity which, to use the words of 
the Senate’s amendment, secures for all wrongs 
or trespasses committed by any officer of the 
Government full immunity if he pleads in the 
courts of justice the order of the President, and 
which also deprives State courts of their juris- 
diction in such cases; the bank bill, which puts 
the purse strings in the same hand with the 
sword—these bills, to my mind, couple them- 
selves with this bill, and they seem to me, taken 
together, to change the whole framework of 
this Government, and instead of the constitu- 
tional Government which was originally so 
carefully devised for this country, they leave us 
a system which does not materially differ, ac- 
cording to any definition I can frame, from the 
despotism of France or of Russia. 

“* This particular bill, to sum it up in a word, 
for I shall not continue at any length these 

eneral objections, turns the militia of the 
Dnited States into a regular army. That is 
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its leading feature. Ido not intend to animad- — 
vert upon small particulars, such as, for in- — 
stance, that while the executive departments — 
of the Government are exempted from the — 
an members of Congress are made subject to — 
it allude to that merely as one of those 
straws which shows which way the wind blows 
in these times. But the two sections to which 
I hoped to offer amendments successfully are 
the fifth and seventh sections of this bill. | 
“ Look at these provisions: a provost- 
in every congressional district, to ‘ share 


and report all treasonable practices,’ arrestin 
summarily under this act, or under no act, but 
under some order or proclamation, any one 
may be obnoxious to him or his supe 
Five of these functionaries will reign at once in 
Philadelphia—twenty-five in Pennsylvania; a 
oie number in all the other States. 
y, Athens had but thirty imposed on her by | 
military power, and such was their rule that, in | 
Grecian history, the year of the thirty tyrants 
was known as ‘the year of anarchy.’ ig 

‘** These two sections, Mr. Speaker, cover the | 
whole country with a network of military au- 
thority. For the first time this new character 
in civil society, the provost-marshal, is recog- 
nized by law, and without those limitations on 
his authority which are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the citizen from those extraordinary 
abuses of power of which we have already seen 
so many examples. I do not speculate on what 
will be the construction of the authority of 
these officers. I have no occasion to speculate 
on it. I presume that we may fairly ‘judge 
the future by the past.’ 

“In order, Mr. Speaker, to exhibit the more 
clearly the aim of the course of argument 
which I am pursuing, I will state to the House 
the general purport of the amendments which 
it is the object of my remarks to recommend 
to its favor. At the end of the seventh section, | 
which gives vague powers to provost-marshals © 
to inquire into the vague offence of treasonable | 

ractices, I propose to add a proviso, that noth- - 
ing in this act contained shall authorize the ar- 
rest or trial by military authority of any per 
son who is not in the military service of the 
United States, nor drafted into the same 
the provisions of this act; nor shall the said 

rovost-marshal, or any other officer of the’ 

nited States interfere with the lawful exer- 
cise of the elective franchise in any State or 
Territory wherein the execution of the laws of © 
the United States is not obstructed by force of 
arms.” if 

Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, also objected — 
to it as interfering with the personal liberty of © 
the citizen, thus: “There is, then, the great ~ 
question involved in the bill of depriving the citi- 
zen of his personal liberty without atrial by jury. 
or even without the ordinary forms of law; and 
that citizen may be the most loyal man in the 
land. You put at defiance the constitutional safe- 
guards which have been wisely placed 
him. This House cannot have forgotten the 
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bad feeling which grew up all over the country 
in regard to arrests made, not in accordance 
with, but in opposition to, the law ; and in my 
judgment it now behooves this legislative body 
to act with caution in regard to all authority 
conferred for the arrest and imprisonment of 
citizens of the United States. The provisions 
of. the last section of the bill, to which I have 
already referred, put it in the power of the pro- 
yvost-marshal to arrest and imprison citizens of 
‘the United States on his own motion. That is 
wrong. It ought not to be so. If there is to 
be any charge of disloyalty against any citizen 
of the Government, there are other ways in 
' which it may be fairly tried and decided, and 
that, too, according to constitutional law. I 
do not think that when gentlemen come to re- 
flect on the vast power which this bill confers 
upon any one of the provost-marshals created 
under it to go into any one of the sovereign 
States of the Union, and arrest on his own mo- 
tion, and imprison under his own construction 
of what may be ‘treasonable practices,’ they 
will be willing to retain such power in the bill. 
“This is one of the insuperable objections I 
see to the bill. I am willing, and I say it with 
candor, to send every man in the loyal States 
into the field, if necessary. I am willing to de- 
vote every cent of the nation’s money, and 
every drop of blood to put down this rebellion. 
But, sir, you must not put the life and liberty 
of the citizen under the whim and caprice of 


every upstart officer who may take upon him-. 


self under this bill to judge as to what is treason 
and what is not treason.” 

Mr. Sargeant, of California, thus urged the 
importance of the bill: ‘The practical ques- 
_ tion arises, will this bill increase the efficiency 
of the national forces? Will it place more men 
in the field, and enable the Government to carry 
on the war upon sounder and surer principles? 
It must be admitted that the successful raising 
of armies by the rebels has been accomplished 
by the conscription principle. By no other 
could they have kept full half a million men in 
arms—so large a proportion of their available 
population. As we must fight, we must begin 
to fight upon effective principles. We must 
gird up the loins of the nation for a conclusive 
_ struggle. The enemy have made their last ef- 
fort. It is now with them a question of endur- 
ance. If they can keep us at bay until our 
present enlisted men are discharged with the 
expiration of their short terms of enlistment, 
and their allies in the North can defeat the re- 
filling of our armies, they have gained their 
purposes, and the Union is dissolved. It mat- 
ters little upon what pretence this or a kindred 
bill is opposed, the effect is the same. Some 
such measure is imperative, and no one can be 
devised which a fault-finding ingenuity cannot 
fill an hour in condemning. One gentleman 
objects because the patronage of Governors of 
States in the appointment of officers is abridged, 
while it has full scope under the volunteer sys- 
tem. Yet gentlemen know that a curse of that 
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system is that militia appointments have gone 
more by favor than fitness, and the Govern- 
ment is compelled to pay thousands of officers 
who curse the army by their inefficiency. 
Another thinks the Oonstitution gives no 
power to Congress to summon the people to 
the army unless they volunteer to come; as if 
the founders of this Government erected this 
beautiful fabric of liberty and national glory, 
and provided no means to secure its safety. 
The Constitution confers the right to summon 
every man, whether from the plough, the work- 
shop, or the pulpit, to press back invasion or 
crush insurrection; and gives to Congress the 
power to pass laws to see that that'summons is 
effectual. Else we are secured by a rope of 
sand, and are dissolved into chaos at the first 
jar of war.” 

Mr. White, of Ohio, opposed the bill as being 
unconstitutional. He said: *tMr. Speaker, if 
there was anything of which our fathers were 
jealous, and against the dangers of which they 
sought to provide, it was the power of an over- 
shadowing standing army. The writers and 
commentators on the Constitution, contempora- 
neous with its adoption, have written on’ the 
subject and elucidated the meaning, the intent, 
and the spirit of that instrument. The power 
is clearly given to raise and support armies. 
How are they to be raised and supported? I 
admit the power of the General Government, 
independent of the States, to get all the men 
into the army that it can by voluntary enlist- 
ments. But when it goes beyond that, you 
have to resort to the militia of the States and 
call them into the service of the United States 
as such. You have no power to force soldiers 
into the service of the United, States in any 
other way than through and by means of the 
militia organizations established under the laws 
of the States. 

“ After granting the power to raise and sup- 
port armies, the Constitution further provides 
that Congress shall have power— 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, to suppress insurrection, and repel 
invasions, N 

‘*There is no other conceivable purpose for 
which a military foree could be used than those 
here enumerated, And in order to make the 
militia when called into the service efficient, 
the further power is given Congress— 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplinin 
the militia, and ieeuvarnt bee’ part of them a 
may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively the appointment 


of the officers and the authority of maining the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 


“These are plain, practical provisions incor- 
porated into the Constitution in order to estab- 
lish that uniformity in the organization, arm- 
ing, and discipline of the militia of the different 
States necessary to make them efficient when 
brought into the service of the United States, 
so that when placed under the governing power 
of Congress and fused into one mass, they 
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should have arms of the same caliber adapted 
to the use of the same kind of fixed ammuni- 
tion, and they should be subject to the same 
organization, discipline, and drill. Here we 
have not only the power given to raise and 
support armies, but the mode, means, and pur- 
by and for which they are raised is clear- 

fy defined and prescribed ; and I maintain that 
every other mode and power is excluded. The 
at point to be attained by the framers of the 
nstitution was to provide for every exigency 
that might arise, and at the same time to guard 
against the dangers of a large standing army, 
the bane of republics, and always dangerous to 
liberty. Another point to be attained was to 
provide against undue encroachments on the 
rights and sovereignty of the States by the 
General Government. It was thought, and so 
argued in the Convention that formed the Con- 
stitution, that these provisions effected all these 
objects; that every power was granted neces- 
sary to make the militia thoroughly efficient 


and effective ; the President is made their com- 


wander-in-chief when called into the service 
of the United States, and Congress is vested 
with exclusive power to organize, arm, disci- 
pline, and govern them; reserving to the States 
the power, equally exclusive, of appointing the 
officers, and training according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

‘This bill takes away from the States the 
right to appoint the officers, while it subjects 
the entire militia of every State in the Union 
to be brought into the service at the pleasure 
of the President, giving him the power to ap- 
point every officer from second lieutenant up 
to major-general, thus breaking down that bar- 
rier erected by the founders of the Government 
to prevent Federal encroachment upon the 
rights of the States, the very object for which 
this provision, reserving to the States the ex- 
clusive right to appoint these officers, was in- 
corporated in the Constitution. A proposition 
was made in the Constitutional Convention to 
strike this clause out of the Constitution. It 
was voted down. <A proposition was offered 
giving the General Government the appoint- 
ment of all officers above the rank of colonel, 
and that proposition was also voted down. It 
was claimed by the members of that body that 
the militia of the States, officered by the State 
authorities, would always be a sure check 
against the encroachments of Federal author- 
ity upon the vested rights of the States.” 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, asserted the fol- 
lowing as the reasons for the passage of the 
bill: ‘* Mr. Speaker, why is this measure called 
for at this time? The answer, sir, is one which 
must be very galling to the pride of the Ad- 
ministration and its supporters. It is a com- 
plete confession of incompetency to manage the 
stupendous war in which it finds itself involv- 
ed—a most humiliating and reluctant acknowl- 
edgement that its measures have been mis- 
takes, its policy a blunder. We were told by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens), 
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into the cause of this dead lock of the Govern- 
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the other day, that no more volunteers could 
7 had from a fore meine’ seen thatno _ 
reliance can be on the negro troops, _ 
We know that Senartinnd from the army in © 
great numbers are of daily occurrence. In 
this evil has become so extended and alarming ~ 
that especial provision is made to cure it in 
this very bill by the agency of these provost- 
marshals. The expiration of the terms of ser- 
vice of thousands of volunteers is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and it is known that among . 
an almost insuperable objection to reénlisting 
exists, and is increasing. od. 
‘These, Mr. Speaker, are the reasons why 

the Administration now comes to Congress an 
asks for this enormous power. We are told 
that this measure will remove all the difficul- — 
ties that surround us, and enable the Govern- 
ment to carry on the war with renewed vigor 
to a successful termination. Sir, if this were — 
all true, I could not support the bill. Beliey- — 
ing, as I do, that its provisions aré subversive — 
of the Constitution, and that its passage would 
establish a precedent dangerous to the liberties — 
of the people—if not directly destructive of — 
those liberties-—I could not, in view of my 
oath to support the Constitution of the United — 
States, give the bill the sanction of my vote. 
But I do not believe that this bill would re- — 
move the difficulties in the way of the Govern- 
ment. I believe that it would increase and — 
multiply them. Mr. Speaker, let us examine — 


ment. Let us inquire why it is that no more 
volunteers can be obtained; why it is that our — 
soldiers are so much dissatisfied; why deser- 
tions are daily occurring, and why those whose 
terms of service expire will not reénlist? Sir, — 
I charge that the cause of all this is to be found 
in the measures of policy of the President and _ 
the party in power. It is to be found in the © 
fact now patent, that the whole policy of the — 
President and his party, in the conduct of the | 
war, has been changed; that this change has 
been both in the object of the war and in the 
means used for conducting it.” re 
Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, thus urged the neces- — 
sity for the adoption of the measure: “The | 
necessity is upon us to pass a bill of this os 
ter. We have many regiments in the 
greatly reduced in numbers, some to four hun- 
dred rank and file, some to three hundred, ib 
some to two, and a gentleman behind me re- 
marks, some to one hundred. These reduc- 7 
tions have not all been caused by the casualties _ 
of war, but by various circumstances combined, __ 
It is due to the gallant men remaining in these — 
regiments that their numbers should be prompt- — 
ly filled up. This cannot be done by voluntary — 
pes account of the influence of just | 
such speeches as are made here and elsewhere — 
denouncing the war. Many make a clamor — 
against the war as an excuse for not volunteer- __ 
ing. Moreover, a draft is the cheapest, fairest, 
and best mode of raising troops. It is to be 
regretted this mode was not adopted at first. 
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Then all would have shared alike in the perils 
and glories of the war. Every family would 
have been represented in the field, and every 
soldier would have had sympathy and support 
from his friends at home. The passage of this 
bill will give evidence to the rebels that the 
nation is summoning all its energies to the con- 
flict, and it will be proof to foreign nations that 
we are preparing to meet promptly any inter- 
meddling in our domestic strife. The Govern- 
ment has a right in war to command the ser- 
vices of its citizens, whom it protects in war as 
well asin peace. We, as legislators, must not 
shrink from the discharge of our high respon- 
sibility. This Congress will be memorable in 
the annals of our country and the history of 
the world. ‘The fiery trials through which 
we are passing will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation.’ If we can- 
not ‘escape history,’ let us make our record 
right, and display that patriotism, wisdom, and 
energy which history cannot fail to commend.” 

Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, next took the 
floor in opposition to the bill, saying: “ We 
have in this country, under our Constitution 
and system of government, but two classes of 
military men—one the regular army, and the 


other the militia. Volunteer soldiers are mil- 
itia. You have a regular army, and then you 


have a volunteer army, which is composed of 
the militia. This bill proposes to give you an 
- army of conscripts; and I should like to know 
what then becomes of the militia which belongs 
to the several States of this Union. 

“Now, sir, let tis see what power this Goy- 
ernment has over the militia of the States, 
- Here is the power granted to Congress by the 
Constitution : 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, 


> 

“T do not care how they are brought into 
the service of the United States, whether they 
volunteer or are drafted; when you have got 
the soldier, you must treat him as a militiaman 
under the Constitution. But the clause goes 
on thus: 

Reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress. 

“When you call the militia into the service, 
who is to appoint their officers, under the Con- 
stitution? Why, sir, such was the feeling upon 
this question, that in 1812 some of the States 
—Massachusetts, I know, was one—took the 
ground that they had not only the right to or- 
ganize their militia and officer them, but that 
the Government of the United States had no 
right to march them ontside the limits of the 
State for the defence of this Union in the con- 
test then waging with Great Britain. 

“Now,I beg the advocates of this bill to 
look at its provisions. The provost-marshals 
are to enroll the militia in every State and dis- 
trict, all the able-bodied men between the ages 
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of eighteen and forty-five. These men are sub- 
ject to be called from their homes, unorgan- 
ized even into companies. They are to be 
taken by the order of the President and driven 
to the army like cattle or mules to market. I 
ask you whether you are prepared to say to 
the people, to the fathers and mothers, the 
wives and relatives of the men whom you thus 
enroll, that you will take them in this way 
from their homes, without even giving them 
the poor privilege of electing their company 
officers.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: “ The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has adverted just now 
to the power to organize the militia. I ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky what limitation 
he finds in the Constitution on the power ‘to 
raise and support armies?’ and whether there 
is anything in the Constitution to require that 
an army raised by the Government of the 
United States shall be raised by voluntary en- 
listment, as distinguished from the conscrip- 
tion? What is the limitation of that power to 
call out the citizens in defence of the Govern- 


-ment, and against a foreign enemy?” 


Mr. Wickliffe: ‘‘I answer that question by 
saying that the power of Congress to raise an 
army, a regular army, is unlimited.” : 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: ‘‘ What lim- 
itation has the regular army ?” 

Mr. Wickliffe: ‘‘ None in number.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: ‘“ What lim- 
itation in quality ?” 

Mr. Wickliffe: ‘‘ None in quality. The laws, 
however, have prescribed the qualifications for 
a man in the army as well as in the militia.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: ‘“‘I under- 
stand that a practice has been observed by the 
Government heretofore in regard to enlisting 
men in the army ; but does that interfere with 
the constitutional power of the National Gov- 
ernment to raise armies? ” 

Mr. Wickliffe: ‘Sir, the contemporaneous ex- 
position of the Constitution ought to have some 
weight with a jurist of such eminence as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. The interpre- 
tation of the powers of the Government under 
that Constitution as adopted, explained, and 
acted upon since 1789 down to the present day, 
is not to be disregarded by those who have any 
regard for the men that have passed before us, 
and who are presumed to have understood the 
intention and purpose of thatinstrument which - 
they themselves made or assisted in making. 
Refer to the first legislation»under Washing- 
ton’s Administration, and see what he thought 
and what Congress thought was the meaning 
of the clause in the Constitution in regard to 
organizing the army of the United States. 

“Has Congress, ever since the adoption of 
the Constitution, left it to the executive to set-, 
tle what should be the strength of the military 
force of the United States? And is Congress 
now prepared, when authorizing the raising of 
an army, to surrender the right of fixing the 
number of that army, and to leave it to the dis- 
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cretion of the executive to make it a million or 
half a million, a thousand or a hundred men? 
This bill gives him the right to force into his 
service every militia man in the twenty-three 
States and Territories.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: ‘I under- 
stand, if the question is addressed to me, that 
the law already existing fixes the number of 
persons who may be called into the army of 
the United States, and that this bill simply pro- 
vides for the mode of putting men into the 
army.” 

Mr. Wickliffe: ‘‘ Then, for the public safety, 
obey the Constitution, and let that be inserted 
in the bill. Let Congress retain some power 
over the army. Say that the number to be 
raised shall not exceed any number now au- 
thorized by law. Do not leave it open to the 
discretion of the President. Do not leave it 
open to misconceptions. When this Congress 
at the called session authorized the acceptance 
of five hundred thousand volunteers, the Gov- 
ernment claimed, under the provisions of an- 
other law, a right to accept an additional half 
million. This I thought, and still think, was 
a great error. Let this law fix the number of 
men to be taken. Let it say that in calling 
these men into service, the army shall not ex- 
ceed that nowallowed by law. Then we will 
understand what army we have and what army 
we must pay. But as this bill now stands, 
there is no restriction as to numbers. The 
President is authorized, without limit as to 
number, by a bill which passed this House, to 
enroll the whole three million negroes that 
may be caught in the South, and the slaves of 
citizens of other States; and I suppose the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will not agree 
that they shall constitute a part of the white 
army heretofore organized. 

“This bill, Mr. Speaker, is. drawn and in- 
tended to leave it to the discretion of the Pres- 
ident to call on all the citizens of the United 
States, at his will or pleasure, for two years, 
or for three years, or during the war, without 
any restriction as to numbers, place them un- 
der military law in the army, and to place the 
whole population left in the States under mar- 
tial law, denying to them the freeman’s writ, 
the habeas corpus. It is a surrender by Con- 
gress of the sovereignty of the States and the 
liberty of the citizen. Besides that, it puts 
under his exclusive control every militiaman 
in every State, leaving none for its own self- 
defence. Under this law, your provost-mar- 
shals may go to the State of New York, the 
State of Pennsylvania, or the State of Ken- 
tucky, and enroll every man in those States 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
leaving the States themselves without any mili- 
tia for defence against invasion or insurrection. 
The moment they are enrolled, this bill de- 
poses the State authority over its own mili- 
tia. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, followed in 
support of the bill: “ This bill is objected to 
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for various reasons. One of them is that itis 
unconstitutional, inasmuch asthe militia ofthe 
nation are to be officered by the Governors of _ 
the States. Sir, it is enough to say that this — 
bill provides for no calling out of the militia, 
This bill establishes what is called a national 
force. Now the militia of a State are under 
the regulation of the authorities of that State, _ 
and they have a right to say how they shall be 
disciplined, and how they shall be armed, and — 
when they are called as militia into the service — 
of the United States, they shall be officered by 
the Governors of the Statesn a 

“This, therefore, being in no sense of the 
word a militia force, but a national force, — 
as declared by this bill, none of the proving 
sions of the Constitution referred to should 
stand in its way, because the provision of 
the Constitution is that Congress shall raise 
armies. This isa mode of raising armies. The | 
provision for calling out the militia for certain — 
purposes is an entirely distinct and separate 
provision of power. I have said now all I de- 
sire upon that point. 

“Now, sir, 1 say that this bill, in its main 
features, is a beneficent, a benevolent bill. At 
present we know that there are no exemptions — 
when men are called into service, except those 
that refer to the ability of the party to serve. 
That operates very harshly upon many men, 
who are obliged to leave at their homes wid- 
owed mothers and aged fathers who are de- 
pendent on them for support. They are draft- 
ed, and they are obliged to go, leaving their 
relatives in this condition. All these cases are 
provided for by this bill, and I have seen 
enough in the late draft in Pennsylvania to 
know that its provisions will afford great relief 
to a large class of persons. This bill exempts 
from military duty the only son of a widow 
dependent upon him for eee That isa — 
beneficent provision, which does not now ex- 
ist in the law. This bill also provides that the _ 
only son of aged and infirm parents, who are | 
dependent upon his labor for their support, shall 
be exempt—a most benevolent provision. It 
also provides that where there are two or ee | 
sons of such parents, and they are drafted, the 
father, or if he be dead, the mother, may elect _ 
which of the sons shall be exempt, Tt exem 
also the brother of a family of children under 
twelve years of age, and who are dependent | 
upon him for support.. This embraces a very 
large number of very worthy people, while 
there is no law now in existence that affords — 
them relief. If this bill had no other benefi- 
cent feature in it than this, that would be © 
enough to commend it to my favorable consid- — 
eration, and I should vote for it. Iwill not — 
enumerate the other beneficent provisions of — 
the bill. I leave that to others. ; 

“There are two amendments which I desire 
to have made in this bill, and which I shall — 
offer under the privilege which has been grant- 
ed for amendments, in case na other gentleman 
offers them. The bill provides that a person 
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drafted may be exempt from service either by 
furnishing a substitute or by paying a sum of 
money not exceeding $300. Now I think it 
very necessary that the amount to be paid shall 
be fixed by law. I know that in my district, 
at the last draft, men who, from conscientious 
scruples, could not and would not go, who 
would rather become martyrs than serve, were 
s0 imposed upon by substitute brokers, that 
some of them were compelled to pay as high 
as $1,500 for substitutes. I am informed that 
some of these substitute brokers in my own 
and adjacent-counties cleared as high as $10,- 
000 each by trafficking in this business of hir- 
ing substitutes for their neighbors. It is wrong 
that men who are entitled to exemption at ail 
should be subjected to these impositions and 
these extortions. I do not know whether the 
.sum fixed upon is high enough or not. I sup- 
se it is, but it is very important that some 
imitation should be fixed. 

“But there is a portion of this provision 
which I do not and cannot assent to. By this 
law, every man, whether he has any conscien- 
tious scruples or not, who chooses to raise 
$300, and pay it into the Treasury, may refuse 
to serve his country. Ido not recognize the 
propriety of conferring such a right. There 
are in all countries exemptions for conscience, 
sake, and it is right that there should be. In my 
own county, a very large number of our best 
citizens, our most loyal men, are conscientious- 
ly opposed to bearing arms. They are willing 
to pay their taxes. They would be willing to 
pay this amount to procure substitutes, but I 
do not believe that they should be forced to 
violate their’ conscientious and religious scru- 
ples, which have existed from their birth, and 
which have descended to them from their an- 
cestors.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, was in favor 
of the passage of the bill, saying: ‘“ Now, sir, a 
word or two as to the necessity of this bill. 
We have been asked over and over again what 
is the necessity for it, and what has caused that 
necessity. Well, sir, I think I could give some 
reasons for its necessity. Ido not think that 

you can at this moment obtain volunteers to 
fill up your army. The clamor of this House, 
and the clamor of the Democratic party out of 
the House, have so frightened a timid Senate 
that it has not dared to pass the bill which this 
House sent to it, which would have supplied 
the deficiency and given us half a million of 
recruits. We must, therefore, do without that 
bill, and the passage of this bill is now the only 
remedy that I see for the evil. There are 
reasons why we cannot procure volunteers. 
Had we been united in wishing honestly to put 
down this rebellion, had the Whigs, the Re- 
publicans, and the Democrats of the Free States 
acted with an honest instead of a pretended 
desire to crush this rebellion, and united in 
urging on the people the necessity, propriety, 
and duty of sustaining the Government, there 
would have been no more necessity for this 
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bill now than there was when the first call was 
made. 

“ But, sir, it is a fact not to be disputed, that 
for the last six or nine months a whole party, 
a strong party, has deliberately entered into 
a combination to discourage, to prevent, and, 
as far as in it lay, to prohibit the volunteering 
of the people of the country as soldiers in our 
army. Members of that party have gone from 
house to house, from town to town, and from 
city to city, urging their brethren not to enlist 
in the armies of the nation, and giving them 
all sorts of reasons for that advice. One of 
these reasons is that it was an abolition war; 
that it was ‘a war for the nigger,’ as the slang 
phrase is. 

“Mr. Speaker, this is a terrible bill; terrible 
in the powers it confers upon the executive, 
terrible in the duty and burden it imposes upon 
the citizen. I meet the suggestion by one as 
obvious and cogent, and that is that the exigen- 
cy is a terrible one, and calls for all the powers 
with which the Government isinvested. Some 
of the features of the bill my judgment con- 
demns, unhesitatingly condemns. 

“ The period for which the service is required 


‘is unreasonably long. Ithink the enrollment 


should not include judges of the State courts, or 
ministers of the gospel of peace, or members of 
Congress of either branch, though the inclu- 
sion of members of Congress would be, I think, 
simply void. I earnestly object, also, to the 
provision of the bill for the arrest of civilians 
by the military power; but I understand that 
gentlemen upon my right will consent to an 
amendment which will strike that feature from 
the bill. But excepting these objections, I 
think the bill is within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and necessary. 

**T do not rest the power of Congress to 
pass this bill upon the provisions of the Con- 
stitution in relation to the militia. I put it up- 
on the simple and clear provision which gives 
to Congréss the ‘power to raise and support 
armies,’ and upon the absence of any provision 
of the Constitution which limits or restricts 
that power. In the nature of things, there 
can be no such limitation. The powers of 
Congress, within the scope of the Constitution, 
are supreme, and strike directly to the subject 
and hold him in its firm, its iron grasp. I re- 
peat what at an early day I asserted upon this 
floor, that there.is not a human being within 
the territory of the United States, black or 
white, bond or free, whom this Government 
is not capable of taking in its right hand and 
using for its military service whenever the de- 
fence of the country requires, and of this Con- 
gress alone must judge. The question of use 
is a question of policy only. 

“Having the power to raise and support 
armies, and the exigency existing in which the 
use of that’*power is necessary, the question 
arises whether the powers given to Congress 
with respect to the militia, qualify and restrain 
the power to raise and support armies. Very 
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clearly not, Mr. Speaker. They are distinct, 
independent powers. The militia is a branch 
of service well understood in the mother coun- 
try and our own, to be called forth ‘ to execute 
the laws, to suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions.’ It was not designed for permanent 
service, but to meet special exigencies, and for 
brief periods of time. 

“Now, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Wickliffe) says that the army is made up, and 
has been made up, by volunteer enlistments, 
and that you never have ‘ conscripted’ men 
into the arm. Doubtless such has heretofore 
been the practice. But the exigency never be- 
fore arose when it was necessary to conscript 
men into an army. The exigency does not 
confer new powers, but invokes them into ser- 
vice. At this moment the question whether we 
shall use this power, is not one of policy, not 
what is best. It is in effect a question to this na- 
tion of life ordeath. We literally have no choice. 
Gentlemen upon my right (the Republican 
side of the House) know that it is my convic- 
tion that the vaunted panaceas for our troubles 
have failed, utterly failed. I expected them to 
fail. I attempted in vain to satisfy the House 
that it was leaning upon reeds shaken by the 
wind. My earnest, repeated suggestions were 
- of course unheeded. But the results are too 
palpable to be overlooked or mistaken, and 
reason is slowly reascending the steps of its 
throne. Pray God it may not be too late. 

‘The policy inaugurated on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1861, has been fruitless of good. It 
has changed the ostensible, if not real issue of 
the war. That policy and the want of persist- 
ent vigor in our military counsels render any 
further reliance upon voluntary enlistments 
futile. The nostrums have all failed. Con- 
fiscation, emancipation by Congress, emancipa- 
tion by the proclamation of the President, 
compensated emancipation, arbitrary arrests, 
paper made legal tender, negro armies, will not 
do the mighty work. Nothing will save us 
now but victories in the field and on the 
sea; and then the proffer of the olive branch, 
with the most liberal terms of reconciliation 
and reunion. We can get armies in no other 
way but by measures substantially those in the 
bill before us, unless the Administration will 
retrace its steps, and return to the way of the 
Constitution—for us the strait and narrow way 
which leads unto life. At any rate, the war 
on paper is at an end. The people have, for a 
time, been deluded by it. That delusion exists 
no longer. If you are to suppress this rebel- 
lion, all instrumentalities will fail you but the 
‘power of your own right arm. Mr. Speaker, 
the measures and policy heretofore pursued 
have not been merely fruitless of good; they 
have been fruitful of evil. They have made, 
or largely contributed to make, a united South ; 
they have made for you a divided North; they 
have alienated from the Administration the 
confidence and affection of large portions of the 
people; they have paralyzed your arm, and di- 
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vided your counsels. Gentlemen flatter them- 
selves this alienation and disaffection are the 
work of Democrats; that the people have been — 
misled and deceived by their wiles. Sir, the 
people of this country read, and keep their eyes 
open, and comprehend, and the plain fact is, 
you cannot unite them upon the policy you 
now pursue. They do not believe in destroyin 
the Union and the Oonstitution in the hope « 
building up better by force of arms. You may 
unite them on the issue of maintaining the 
Union and the Government at every price and 
cost; but upon no other. ita 
“Having distracted the public mind, havi 
alienated to a great degree the affection | 
confidence of the country, what is left to you? 
To resort to those constitutional powers vested 
in you for the preservation of the Government 
which you have in trust, and which you must. 
use or be false to that trust. Gentlemen say 
the people will not bear this measure. I 
not believe it. I believe the people of this coun- 
try are ready to do and to endure everything 
for the preservation of their unity, their na- 
tional life, and, through that unity and that na- 
tional life, all that makes life precious to men. 
They will submit to it. In view of the infinite 
interests at stake in this great controversy ; in 
the solemn conviction that there is to-day no 
hope of peace except in disintegration; that as 
a nation we must conquer in arms or perish, 
they will meet and respond to this imperative 
call of duty. Such is my hope and trust. 
“But, Mr. Speaker, suppose they hesitate; 
suppose they do not submit; you can but try; 
you have no other hope; the negro will not 
save you, paper money will not save you, youz 
infractions of personal liberty will not save you. 
If persisted in in the peaceful and loyal States, 
they will ruin you. Go firmly to the people, 
and present to them the issue. They will un- 
derstand the terrible exigency in which the 
country is placed, and they will be true to that: 
country if you show clearly to their compre~ 
hension the length and breadth and height and. 
depth of that exigency. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
must be met at all hazards. 
not support you, if they will not do this highest 
act of duty, the days of this republic are num~ 
bered, and the end is nigh. Satisfy them thati 
you mean to be true to the Constitution and 
the Union, and they will be true to you. bf 
“‘ The issue, I repeat, must be met. You dic 
without this measure ; you can do no more with — 
it, except you die as cowards die many times. 
I go, therefore, for appealing from these pana- — 


‘ceas and makeshifts and paper bullets, to this — 


highest, most solemn and imperative duty of 
the citizen to protect the life of the state, antl 
I believe that appeal will be answered.” q 

Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky, followed, ancl 
stated his views at much length: ‘‘ The meas- 
ure, it seems to me, is but the natural result of 
the course of policy which this Congress ha 
pursued from the commencement, or very neat 
the commencement of this war. 
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When this war first broke out it was a na- 
tional war, with a single national object ; and 
upon that one purpose and object all hearts 
were united. That object was the reéstablish- 
ment of this great republic—our republic. Upon 
that great object, I repeat, we were all united. 
There was no division; and in order to satisfy 
the country more effectually of the fact of our 
unity, but little more than eighteen months ago 
a resolution offered by me was passed, almost 
unanimously, declaring that this was our sole 
object. We then declared that this was our 
only object.. We pledged ourselves that no in- 
terference should be made in any of* the insti- 
tutions of the States, having a special reference 
to the institution of slavery. 
“Mr. Speaker, had the pledges then solemnly 
made by this Congress been adhered to, how 
- different would be the condition of the country 
to-day! There was then but one sentiment per- 
vading the whole people of the country. The 
people then flocked to your standard by hun- 
dreds of thousands, filling the ranks of such an 
army as the world never saw. There was then 
but one sentiment in the people of the country. 
No coercion was then talked of. What has pro- 
duced the change that now presents itself? 
What, as my friend from Massachusetts says, 
has united the South in one solid iron phalanx? 
What has crushed out, and destroyed to a great 
extent, if not wholly, the confidence and en- 
thusiasm that swelled up in the heart of the peo- 
ple of the nation? What has done all this! It 
is our departing from our faith. It is our de- 
arting from that object which we declared to 
e the only just and patriotic one. What else 
has done it? Have you not departed from the 
policy of that faith? Have you not, in a man- 
ner considered perfidious, violated pledges 
which you gave*the country more than eigh- 
teen months ago? Was there any discontent 
exffessed at that time? Iheard of none. The 
hearts of the loyal people North and South were 
fired with a common purpose to preserve the 
integrity and honor of the republic. Every 
man felt himself under every honorable obli- 
gation to step forward, and abandon his pri- 
vate affairs, and look after the welfare of the 


Union. That was the undivided, pervading, ° 


patriotic sentiment of the whole body of the 
people. Nowhere in the North or Northwest 
was heard a murmur of discontent; and the 
same confidence and patriotic feeling was as 
strong among the Union men of the border 
States as it was anywhere in the North and 
West. It was everywhere the same. We were 
willing to suffer to the last extremity to pre- 
serve the Government. That was the feeling 
of the people then; we all know it. 

“What has brought this mighty change? 
What has done it, Mr. Speaker? Do not we all 
know? Oan there be any doubt on the subject ? 
It has been our infidelity to the pledges made to 
the people. It has been because of the reckless 
course of the dominant power. It is because 
of the impolicy of which Congress has been 
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guilty. Is it not time to learn that the course 
we have pursued and are pursuing has pro- 
duced a state of division and dissension even in 
the remaining States? Yes, sir, the policy that 
has been recently pursued has been the fruitfal 
source of these disastrous dissensions. It has 
been our departure from our policy of not at- 
tacking the institution of slavery, and fighting 
only for the Government, for the Union, and 
the Constitution. 

“What have we geen at this session? We 
have passed bills changing the rules and arti- 
cles of war in order that slavery might be en- 
croached upon. We deprive the loyal people 
of the South of all protection by the army for 
their property. You have passed a law. tak- 
ing the slaves from any of the citizens of the 
country. You have passed a law for organ- 
izing an army of three hundred thousand 
negroes. This you know is against the deep- 
rooted prejudices of at least one half our peo- 
ple. Such a bill would have been rejected with 
one common voice eighteen months ago. Even 
the mention of the subject created profound 
indignation. You have done this and more. 
You have passed laws, in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, which violate the Constitution. You have 
scorned the friends of the Government. You 
have turned away from us the hearts of the 
people by these measures. We have sown deep 
the seeds of future disasters to the Government. 
I implore the House to pause before it sanctions 
any more measures of that kind. 

“Mr. Speaker, can we carry on the war 
more successfully by transcending the Consti- 
tution than we can by obeying it? I have al- 
ways said that the Constitution was our bul- 
wark; that it was the best defence; that our 
strongest defence was to keep within the clearly 
defined powers of that instrument. But what 
have we done? We have assumed powers not 
delegated by the Constitution. We have acted, 
not according to the provisions of the Consti- 
tion, but according to the sentiment which ac- 
tuated us at the moment. We seem to have 
been controlled by the petty spirit of party, 
rather than by the spirit of patriotism and a de- 
termination to obey the Constitution and the 
laws. You have lost the heart of the people, 
and you have lost it by the dogmas you have . 
inaugurated and established rather than follow 
the Constitution. 

“The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Stevens) said the other day that we have every 
man in the field that we can get voluntarily. 
Why is that? Because the object is clearly pro- 
claimed of abolishing slavery throughout the 
You have done this while you 
have had an accidental majority here. Hence 
it is that the people have changed. This is the 
only time when that party ever had a majority 
in the House—I mean a majority of Abolition- 
ists. With this accidental power, what has it 
done? It has declared emancipation by law. 
It has declared by law for the raising of negro 
armies. It has declared emancipation and con- 
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fiscation by law. By these means, I say, you 
have lost the hearts of the people. Why do not 
the people have the same enthusiasm in the 
war that they had at first? Then they puta 
million of men into the field. The country is 
still in peril, in more peril than at first, and 
why is not an army of two million men now 

ut into the field? It is only because of the 
bad policy by which you have established the 
dogmas of the Abolitionists, of emancipation 
of slavery throughout thg country. It is that 
which has induced them to lose confidence in 
you. It is not for the country, it is not for the 
white man, it is for the negro this war is to be 
waged; and for that warlam not. The logi- 
cal conclusion from the impolitic course we 
have pursued is, that we have lost the hearts of 
the people. 

‘You say that this bill is framed on the idea 
that the people will no longer volunteer—that 
the people will no longer stand a draft. Why 
not? Because the people will not do one thing 
or another; they will neither volunteer nor 
stand a draft, and you are obliged by law to 
coerce them. That is the condition in which 
we are placed; and this bill is nothing more 
than the logical conclusion of what we have 
previously done. We have created a necessity 
for it. The people are no longer with us, and 
therefore we must force the people by coercive 
and penal laws, by new jurisdictions, provost- 
marshals scattered through the land, and by a 
new sort of military judicature to which the 
people have not been accustomed. And know- 
ing that you have an unwilling people to deal 
with, you make that law as coercive as pos- 
sible, and accompany it with every sort of in- 
quisitorial and compulsory power, judicial and 
executive, in order to insure obedience, willing 
or unwilling, to that law. Is not that our con- 
dition fairly considered ? 

“ There is but one sort of consistency which 
deserves the respect of honest men, and that is 
to let your acts be consistent with your convic- 
tions at the time you are called upon to vote. 
It is not what we did yesterday that we are to 
consider alone. We have livedthrough a time. 
of trial and of trouble. Have we learned noth- 
ing? Up to this time I fear we have learned 
- very little. Our lessons have been very severe, 
and the fear of more dangerous lessons here- 
after ought to instruct us. The life of the 
country is attacked, and that life is upon your 
hands, and its preservation depends in a great 
measure upon your wisdom, upon your solemn 
deliberations, and your solemn consideration 
of all the mighty questions upon us. 

“Tf we want to get back the Union, how 
must we do it? We must change our policy. 
This will not answer your purpose. You must 
get back what you have lost. You have lost 
the heart of the people, and the confidence of 
the people. The people’s affections are turned 
away from us; and will they bear more exac- 
tions and burdens laid upon them? No, sir; 
you are mistaken inthe remedy. Your only 
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remedy is to regain the confidence and heart 
of the people, to substitute for the distrust — 
which now exists confidence that your object is 
a national one, and not a mere public one; not 
the abolition of slavery, but the salvation of the 
country. Get that back, and you do not want 
this bill; fail to get it back, and this bill will be 
just as inoperative as if there was not a word 
written upon it. ae 
“You say a draft will not do; that a drafts 
will not be submitted to. I know nothing 
about that. Will, then, this more exacting pro- 
vision be submitted to? In a country like ours, 
laws which do not carry along with them the 
assent of the people are but blank paper. Have 
you not cause to fear that unless you win back 
the hearts of the people, and their confidence, 
this bill will do no good? You are mistaking 
the disease altogether. The disease of the pub- _ 
lic heart is loss of confidence in us, members _ 
of Congress. It is the Abolition element here 
which has destroyed everything; that has 
clouded the great ideas of nationality—the 
pride of the American heart. = | 
“That is the disease of the public heart, and _ 
you should endeavor to administer measures 
which will reclaim it, and that will heal discon- 
tent. And yet in the last moments of our exist- _ 
ence you are endeavoring to consummate a policy 
which the people have condemned, and to put — 
the people beyond the means of redress, The 
remedy, and the sole remedy, is by reversion, 
by retracing our steps, and making this again a 
national war. Then you will not want this bill, 
nor will you want a draft. You will have vol- 
unteers enough. I do not speak rashly, because 
you had volunteers enough, and more than you 
knew what to do with, when you stood u 
that ground. But you chose to change 
ground. Political Abolitionists thought the 
time had come for them to introduce the sword 
and the spear into the public arena, and™to 
make use of this war to carry out the ends — 
which they have long cherished—the abolition — 
of slavery. sit | 
“ These, Mr. Speaker, are my views of the dis- 
couragements which now exist in the country, 
and these are my views of the remedy, andthe — 
only remedy, which ‘can be efficacious. s 
bill would have done well enough atthe time the | 
resolution I offered here passed. It would haye © 
passed, not with all the provisions which now | 
accompany it, but the ee would haye © 
been adopted, and the whole power of the na- — 
tion would have been placed in the hands of the — 
the Government to be used, if necessary, for the _ 
defence of the country. But the disease as- 
sumed another shape. The political body has 
become infected with poison, and the mind of 
the people, poisoned with distrust of us, disap- 
proves of our measures. There is a disease, and 
there is no mortal remedy for it but one. We 
must administer that remedy to ourselves; we 
must change our steps. We must nolo 
Democrats, no longer be Abolitionists; but we 
must, if we would save our country and save 
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ourselves, be patriots merely, and not hesitate 
or falter about undoing what we have already 
done, whenever we discover that its operation 
and effect has been different from what we an- 
ticipated. Have not your anticipations failed 
in regard to the measures you have heretofore 
adopted? Have not your acts been such as to 
make the people believe that whatever may 


have been the principles upon which this war 
was begun, it is now used for the overthrow 


dee about this matter. 


> 


= 


ofslavery. As candid men, is not that the ob- 
- ject of the war? 


“There is.a little tweedledum and tweedle- 
One says the war is 
not to overthrow slavery—it is to save the 


‘Union. Another says, if you do not destroy 
slavery, the Union is worth nothing. 


he ar- 
ment here is exactly the argument of the 
esuit—fix your mind and attention upon one 


object which you think a lawful one, and then 


all the means are lawful. One object is the 


abolition of slavery; but that is not lawful. 
_ No, says one, but the salvation of the Union is 


constitutional. Direct your attention to that, 


‘and you may abolish slavery. This is the doc- 
trine which makes the end justify the means, 


One says that abolition is his object, and that 


he goes for it. because abolition is necessary for 
- the salvation of the Union. Have we found it 


so? Has it conduced in any way to save the 
Union? Will your three hundred thousand 


black men tend to save the Union? Have you 


brought them out as soldiers? We know bet- 
ter. They are no soldiers, and you cannot dur- 
ing this war make soldiers of them. I put out 


of sight the question as to their capacity as a 


military people, or what they may become by a 
course of education; but you cannot in two, 
three, or ten years, make efficient soldiers of 
them. 

“ Again: will your white soldiers serve with 
them? The whole country suspects that this is 
an Abolition movement, You do not know 
what to do with the runaway negroes which 
infest you, and are calling on you for the bread 
which they left behind when they Ieft their 
homes and families. You do not know what 
to do with them. You can have some color for 


feeding them or for setting them free, but when 


you hold out the pretence that you mean to 
make soldiers of them, it is all a delusion. Itis 


a pretence for abolitionism. It is a pretence for 


placing negroes on an equality with your own 
white soldiers. It will either raise to an equality 
with white soldiers those whom they regard as 
aninferior race, or else it will level them down 
to an equality with negroes, That is the whole 
effect of it. 

“T do not know that I differ with my honor- 
able friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Thomas) 
as to the principles which he advocates, that 


this Government has a right to the employ- 


. Ment of all the force it can command in this 


exigency and peril. I will not say that this 

bill, so far as regards the enrollment of themen 

liable to military duty in the country, and sub- 
voL.uL—19 <A 
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jecting them to be called out for military ser- 
vice, does not come within the power given to 
Congress to raise and support armies. I will 
not.contest that question with him here, at any 
rate. But Ido not think that the Constitution 
intended at all, as my friend from Massachu- 
setts seems to think, that Congress should have 
the power of enlisting negroes. They were 
regarded as property, and it was not intended 
that a man’s property should be taken from 
him. They fall within another category. The 
gentleman says they may-be employed if it be 
necessary to save the republic. He postpones 
the employment of negro soldiers until the last. 
I differ with him in this. I believe that that time 
has not only not come, but that it never can 
come, It never can be expedient in this coun- 
try to raise an army of negroes so long as we re- 
main of the proud free race to which we belong. 
Instead of being a source of power, the negro 
in our army would be a source of weakness and 
discontent, and his presence would drive from 
the field men a thousand times more capable 
of defending the country than he himself can 
be made. The principle for which the gentle- 
man contends, therefore, can never apply here; 
nor does he apply it. I want to show that it 
has no application. A negro army is a weak- 
ness to your country. It unnerves the white 
man’s hand. It unnerves the white man’s heart. 
White men will not fight by the side of ne- 
groes.” 


Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment : 


Strike out of section twenty-five, in line ten, after 
the word “law,” the words, “such persons shall be 
aes to summary arrest by the provost-marshal, and 
shall be delivered to the civil authorities,” and insert 
instead thereof as follows : 

Every person so offending shall be subject to arrest 
upon warrant issued from some civil officer or court of 
competent jurisdiction, upon oath or affirmation speci- 
fying the offence, and upon trial and conviction. 


It was rejected. Yeas, 57; nays, 101. 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, moved to amend, by in- 
serting the word “ white” in the first line after 
the word “able bodied.” It was rejected. Yeas, 
52; nays, 85. 

Some amendments were made to the bill, 
and it was passed by the following vote: 


_Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Bab- 
bitt, Bailey, Baker, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, Jacob 
B. Blair, Samuel 8. Blair, Blake, William G. Brown, 
Buffinton, Calvert, Campbell, Casey, Chamberlain, 
Clark, Colfax, Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe Conkling, 
Crisfield, Cutler, Davis, Dawes, Delano, Diven, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Samuel C. Fes- 
senden, Thomas A. D. Fessenden, Fisher, Flanders, 
Franchot, Frank, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Gurley, 
Hahn, Haight, Hale, Harrison, Hickman, Hooper, Hor- 
ton, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Killinger, Lansing, Leary, Lehman, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Low, McIndoe, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Marston, Maynard, Mitchell, Moorhead, 
Anson P. Morrill, Justin 8. Morrill, Nixon, Olin, Pat- 
ton, Timothy G. Phelps, Pike, Pomeroy, Porter, Alex- 
ander H, Rice, John sd Rice, Riddle, Edward H. Rol- 
lins, Sargeant, Sedgwick, Segar, Shanks, Sheffield, 
Shellabar: er, Sherman, Sloan, Spaulding, Stevens, 
Stratton, Benjamin F. Thomas, Francis Thomas, Train, 
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Trimble, Trowbri Vandever, Van Horn, Verree, 
Walker, Wall, W os Walton Washburne, Webster 
Wheeler, Albert S. White, Wilson, Windom, and 
Worcester—115. 

Nays—Messrs. William Allen, William J. Allen, 

Biddle, Clements, sega Corning, Cox, 
Cravens, Crittenden, Delaplaine, Dunlap, lish, 
Fouke, Grider, H Hardi , Holman, Johnson, Kerri- 
s Knopp, Law, Lazear, Mallory, May, Menzies, 
Rorris, oble, Norton, Nu n, Pendleton, ee 4 
Price, Robinson, James S. Rollins, Shiel, John B. 
Steele, William G, Steele, Stiles, Vallandigham, Voor- 
hees, Wadsworth, Ward, Whaley, Chilton A, White, 
Wickliffe, Wood, Woodruff, and Yeaman—49.°~ 

The bill, with amendments, was returned to 
the Senate, and came up for consideration on 
the 28th of February. — 

A debate ensued on the policy of the Ad- 
ministration and its measures, &., in which 
- Messrs. Bayard, Wilson, Turpie, Hicks, and 
Kennedy and others addressed the Senate. 

The several amendments of the House were 


then taken up, and voted upon separately. The 


last one was as follows: 


Sec. 38. And be tt further enacted, That all persons 
who in time of war or of rebellion against the supreme 
authority of the United States, shall be found lurking 
or acting as spies, in or about any of the fortifications, 
posts, * ae eh or encampments of any of the armies 
of the United States, or elsewhere, shall be triable by a 
general court martial or military commission, and shall, 
upon conviction, suffer death. . 

The vote upon it was as follows, which is 
about the same as the vote on the other amend- 
ments: i 

Yeas—Messrs, Anthouy, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Hicks, Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Indiana, 
Lane of Kansas, Latham, McDougall Morrill, Pome- 
ror Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, 

illey, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massachusetts—35. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Carlile, Kennedy, Powell, 
Saulsbury, and Wall—6. 

The votes of the Senate approving each of the 
amendments ot the House, terminated the ac- 
tion of the two Houses onthe bill. This was so 
declared by the President pro tem. 

Subsequently, on the 2d of March, the bill to 
promote the efficiency of the corps of engi- 
neers, &c., being under consideration in the 
Senate, Mr. Trumbull; of Mlinois, offered the 
following amendment: 

And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
thirteenth section of the act for enrolling and callin 
out the national forces, and for other purposes, p 
at the third session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
as authorizes the Secretary of War to receive from a 
person drafted under the proVisions of said act a sum 
not exceeding $300 for the procuration of a substitute, 
and cheharae of the person paying the money from 
further liability under that draft, be, and the same is 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. Trumbull thus explained his reason 
for offering the amendment: “ Mr. President, 
I have offered this amendment in view of the 
fact that an objection is made in many quar- 
ters to that provision of the act for enrolling 
and calling out the national forces which 
allows money to be substituted.for blood. The 
bill provides, as will be recollected by sena- 
tors, that any person, by paying to the Secre- 
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tary of War a sum not exceeding $300, may, ; 
discharge himself from the draft.” |, 
The amendment, after debate, was rejected, 
by the following vote: , ex tos Sete 
Yeas—Messrs. Grimes, Harlan, Howe, Lane of ‘In. 
diasin, Bowell, .Heblsbary, Zen sepek, Tramtoll, Wie 
kinson, and Wilson of Missouri—10. esa 
Nays—Messrs, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, Coll: 
Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Fessenden, Foot, Fo r, 
Henderson, Hicks, Howard, Kennedy, King, Lane 
Kansas, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Sh ; 
ner, Turpie, Willey, and Wilson of Massach 
Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, offered’ the follow- 
ing amendment : aa Wiis 


: rue 

And be it further. enacted, That no negre, free or 
marine, 

ing 


? 
re iT 


slave, shall enrolled in the military, 
naval service of the United States. 


It was rejected by the following vote: ; es 


Yxas—Messrs. Davis, Henderson, Hicks, Ken 
Nesmith, Powell, Richardson, Sauls 
sido 


isbury, © 

Wall, Willey, and Wilson of Missouri—12," » 
Nays—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Collamer, € 

Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grime Har it 

Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane of Indiana, I 

of Kansas, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 

bull, Wilkinson, and Wilson of Massachusetts—23, ; 

~ Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, offered the follow= | 

ing amendment: a OS | 
Provided, That no person of African descent sha 


be commissioned or hold an offite in the army of 
United States. f 


It was adopted by the following vote: 


Nays—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Doolitile, Fessen- 


den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, Howard, King, 


‘ag ll 
vue 
In the Senate, on the 18th of February, 
the bill to provide a national currency wascon- | 
sidered, hae | 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, took. the floor in — 
opposition to the bill, and expressed his views 
at much length, saying: ‘‘ What are its great 
purposes and objects, as stated by those who - 
framed, recommended, and support it? | It is. 
said to be-to institute a great national paper 
currency through the medium of banks, to be 
organized under this who are to. tak 
United States stocks and deposit them in the 
Treasury, and take ninety per cent. of them 
notes to circulate as money, with which to do 
banking business, and that they shall have | 
twenty-five per cent. more than this cireulat- 
ing part as a permanent capital to work upon, i 
They are to pay two per cent. on. their eireu- 
lation to the United States Goverkment annu- — 
ally, or one per cent. every six months, andthe 
United States are to pay them six per eent.per — 
annum on the bonds in gold. The United © 
States further agree that they will take all — 
this money in circulation, receive it for 
pay it out on all public dues, and declare it to . 
be in the act a national currency. Besides that, 


the United States agree that they will er 
tee to the billholders the payment of these 
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bills at the Treasury. Ifthe banks do not re- 
deem them in currency when asked for their 
redemption, they may be protested and pre- 
sented at the Treasury, and the Treasury is to 
_ pay them, and to pay them in full, whether 

the stocks left upon deposit are able to meet 
them or not. Besides this investment, the 
_ property put into these associations is, itself to 
Be clear of fexetion, 

“Now, Mr. Président, it is to be farther 
understood, and is an integral part of the very 
system, without.which it is good for nothing, 
that the circulation of the existing banks of 
the country is to be withdrawn. Measures are 
to be taken with those banks that shall induce 
or compel them to take home their circulation 
and put it out no more, so that this shall be a 
national currency. . Unless this latter part of 
the scheme is secured, its great professed ob- 
ject of making a uniform national currency 
eipahout the United States is not and can- 
not be effected. . It therefore implies all this, 
and we must understand that if we enter upon 
this proposition and entertain this plan, we 
are to take measures in order to perfect it to 
do the other thing; thatis, to destroy, put out 
of existence, the circulation of the present 
State banks. 

_ ‘The Supreme Court, in the case of McCul- 
Jough vs. Maryland, decided that the United 
States had the right to make a United States 
Bank, with branches in different States, and 
they said the States couldnot tax that United 
States Bank. Why? Because the exercise of 
that power in the extreme would: destroy it, 
and therefore you would make it out that the 
Congress had a power to establish a bank; 
but after all, it was subiect to the power of the 
States to put it down. In the case of Ken- 
tucky, the Supreme Oourt decided that the 
long-continued usage in this country in States 
to make banks was constitutional, and that a 
State had a right to make a bank of issue. 
There were other questions in.that case which 
it is not necessary now to bring in here. It 
was decided that a State had a right, not to 
make a bank to issue the State paper, but a 
bank to issue paper currency. 
-_ “ Now, sir, if a State has that right, it has 
that right certainly independent of. the consent 
of Congress. Doesit hold it atthe will of Con- 
gress? Certainly not.. The United States, in 
making a United States Bank, held it inde- 

ndent of State action, and it was so decided. 
£ the State has this right, and has it independ- 
ent of the consent of Congress, it cannot have 
that right if the United States can tax it out 
of existence. Hence, I say the United States 
has no more power to tax a State institution 
out of existence than a State has to tax a 
United States institution out of existence. I 
should like to see that answered. Ihave some- 
times proposed that question; but I have never 
received any answer to it. In most of the 
States,.the State of New York, for instance, 
almost all their banks are founded upon their 
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own State stocks. It is a part of their finan- 
cial system to make their stocks valuable, and 
to enable them to make internal improvements, 
All these State banks are more or less connect- 
ed with and ramified in with the business of 
their several States. Oan they be taxed out 
of existence by the United States? Why, sir, 
you might just as well tell me that the United 
States, under the power of taxation, could go 
on and extinguish all the schools in New Eng- 
land by taxing its schools, its colleges, and its 
academies, and their books and their buildings 
and the salaries of the professors, and in that 
way destroy them.under the very general prin- 
ciple of the power of universal taxation. I 
shall not dwell any longer upon that point, I 
have stated my view upon it. 

‘But, Mr. President, there is another prin- 
ciple involved in this measure, and I am look- 
ing at it now in its great national aspects, as a 
national principle, without regard to the time. 
Isay it is to establish corporations in all the 
States and Territories, entirely independent of 
any power of visitation by those States or Ter- 
ritories, This, to say the least of it, is an ex- 
tremely questionable power. What may be 
the number of these institutions? As the cap- 
ital is to be $300,000,000, that-will make three 
thousand banks of $100,000 each; and the bill 
provides that they may be made $50,000 banks, 
which will make six thousand $50,000 banks, 
I believe we have now, in what are called the 
loyal States, between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred banks altogether; and this bill pro- 
poses to make at least three thousand, or per- 
haps’ six thousand of these bank corporations, 
established all over the States. 

“That is not all. It is proposed that there 
shall be no other banks but these; the whole 
banking capital is to be put into these banks, 
and the whole of that property.is removed 
from all State taxation. I ask gentlemen to 
reflect on what will be the effect in their dif- 
ferent States of closing up the present banks, 
and taking the capital belonging to the stock- 
holders, putting it into the banks under this 
bill, and removing the whole of it from all the 
forms of State taxation—State, county, city, 
and town, Many of our States derive their 
school fund from what they obtain from these 
State banks. I believe it is so in New Hamp- 
shire. They have their school fund in that way. 

“The next point to which I desire to call 
attention is the propriety of our undertaking 
as a nation to say that we will be responsible 
for the ultimate redemption of these bills by 
the securities that are deposited. I am aware 
that the honorable senator who is the parent 
of the bill here thinks he has got in it some- 
thing very valuable, in the provision about the 
liability of individual stockholders, and requir- 
ing twenty-five per cent. of the amount of their 
circulation to be kept on hand. All these 
things, to my mind, are hardly worth the paper 
on which they are written; they are good for 
nothing at all. How can you follow the re- 
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sponsibility of stockholders? The very stocks 
are assignable; they are personal property. 
They are bought and sold in the market every 
day for more or less, according to their worth. 
Although one of these banks may start with 
some very responsible men when it first sets 
up, the moment it becomes at all doubtful or 
troublesome it quickly passes off into the hands 
of men who have no responsibility. You can 
never pursue it in that way. As to the pro- 
vision that they shall retain twenty-five per 
«cent. on their circulation on hand, that is their 
own money; it is not United States money. 
The fact is just this: whenever your bonds 
that you hold for your security to redeem these 
bills depreciate essentially, the bank will wind 
up, and they will do it without any sort of dis- 
aragement or any dishonesty. The stock- 
haldes will say at once to themselves, ‘ We have 
noticed the fall of these stocks; we know that 
they are very muchdown; we will not redeem 
any more of these bills; we will leave them 
to be redeemed by the Government; we gave 
them’$100,000 and deposited it with them in 
bonds; they only allowed us $90,000; that is 
all we have had of them; we leave these notes 
in their hands to redeem; we will let them re- 
deem them; we gave them a great deal more 
than they ever gave us, and let them redeem 
them.’ When would that occur? Why, sir, 
in great national calamities such as those under 
which we already suffer by the unfortunate 
proceedings of this war, we know that public 
stocks rise and fall with the prosperity or de- 
cline of the nation. 

** Again, I will take the very reverse of this 
state of things. Suppose we should close this 
unfortunate controversy and return to peace. 
The moment you are at peace every man wants 
all the money he has got to go into business, 
He has lent it to the United States, taken this, 
that, or the other sort of stock, in order to have 
it earn something while this public controversy 
and difficulty was going on. The moment that 
is ended he wants his money to go into busi- 
ness again in our cities and towns—importing 
and the like. He immediately cashes these 
bonds, and a very large portion of these bonds 
will at once be thrown on the market at 
a discount the moment you are at peace. 
In either of these cases, whether from public 
calamity or from peace, there comes a dete- 
rioration upon the value of these bonds; 
these banks are wound up, the bills are pro- 
tested and presented to the Treasury here in 
bundles for payment. What will youdo? It 
is said in the bill that they are to be paid here. 
You may take the stocks the bank left as secu- 
rity and go and sell them in the market, and 
thus get money to pay them. If they have 
deteriorated so much that the banks do not 
want to pay their bills, it will be a pretty hard 
bargain for us to pay them with those bonds, 
We should have to sell at as much discount as 
they. tos 9 do not get rid of anything 
in that way. We have to anticipate our bonds. 
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They run twenty years. We have got to pa 
these notes when they are presented ; and if 
we sell our bonds at a discount in the market 
to get some money to redeem them with, we 
have got to meet that bond in the end, hay 
we not? We do not get rid of it at all; 
we are compelled to get the money abe 
twenty years beforeit is due. I do not see 
policy, the expediency, or the profit of such 
bargain. 

“The next aspect to which I will call atte 
tion is this: we once had, or twice had, a 
United States Bank. The history of the la 
one is within the recollection of most of : 
who hear me. That bank had a capital of 
$35,000,000. The proposition now is to make 
United States banks with a capital of $300,- 
000,000. The United States took $7,0 
of that stock. They paid nothing in, but put 
in their stock for it on time. They had diree- 
tors of their own appointed to keep watch of 
that bank. They had the right to borrow 
money at that bank, The bank was bound to 
loan it to them at a certain rate and limita- 
tion. They went on with that bank during the 
whole period of its existence. They took their 
dividends from year to year by extinguishing — 
the payment of interest on their bonds; ail 
at the close of the whole they received back 
their stock and ten per cent. upon it of ac- 
cumulated profits that had not been divided. 
Everybody concerned in it was paid; the stock 
was paid back; and the United States made 
that money. 

Now, sir, why did that institution go down; 
or rather, why was it not renewed and en- 
larged and adapted to the condition of the 
country? It was because it was said to be 
a dangerous political engine in the hands of — 
whatever political party existed at the time; 
that it would be used- as a great machine in the 
different States by the favor which the Govern- | 
ment would give it, or the control which they | 
would exercise over it; and it was dangerous, | 
as it was said then, and I think it was demon- 
strable. \ } 

‘Mr. President, look at the proposition now 
before us in this aspect. It provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall nominate fl 
Comptroller of the Currency. He can be ap- 
pointed by the President only on the nomina- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury; and he — 
is given any number (not limited at ¥ a 
clerks and agents. There are established ¥ 
you please, three thousand of these k 
under this bill, of $100,000 each, scattered 
through all the country. They can be visited 
by agents appointed here under this bill, and — 
inspected from time to time and reported up: 

The Secretary is authorized to make such of 
them as he thinks proper depositories of the 
public revenue, and he is to distribute this 
stock, one half of the $300,000,000 to the dif- 
ferent States, according to their representative 
pees and the other half according to the 

anking resources of the country; there is n0 
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limitation upon him whatever. If the old 
United States Bank furnished well-grounded 
apprehensions of its dangerous political tend- 
ency as a political agency, permit me to ask 

entlemen to reflect for a moment on what you 

Rive got here, with $300,000,000 of capital, with 
three thousand banks subject to inspection, and 
to be troubled, just as much as the head of the 
Treasury Department pleases, if they do not 
support his views; or to receive favors by way 
of being made depositories for the public dues; 

_ and the Secretary having the power to appoint 
agents and clerks ad libitum. I do not wish to 
enlarge upon this point at all, but I say this: if 
a Secretary of the Treasury can be furnished 
with these powers and chooses to use them, he 
must be a very bungling politician if he cannot 

make himself President any day. 

_ “Then, putting it in plain English, you pro- 
pose to hire these people to go into these asso- 
ciations, take these bonds, and deposit them. 
They are to pay two per cent. on their circu- 
lation, and you pay them six on their bonds. 
I will call it four per cent.; though it is more, 
as the gentleman knows, because the two per 
cent. they pay in currency, and the six per cent. 
we pay in gold. The amount of it is this: we 
say to them, ‘If you will do this to the amount 
of $300,000,000, and put out notes to the ex- 
tent of ninety per cent. of the bonds, we will 
pay you $12,000,000 in gold every year for 
doing it.’ You may talk about its being in the 
form of bonds, but that does not alter it at all. 
We are to enter into that arrangement with 
them. If they take their money, buy these 
bonds, put them on deposit, issue paper to the 
extent of ninety per cent. of those bonds and 
circulate it, and pay two per cent. on that cir- 
culation, we pay them six on the bonds; that 
is, we pay them four per cent. on the bonds, if 
they will do us this great service! There is all 
there is about it. You may discuss it as you 
please, and use a great many financial expres- 
sions and schemes; but that is the English of 
it; that is the simple common sense of it, In- 
stead of circulating that amount of our own 
currency upon our own responsibility and pay- 
ing nothing, we are to hire them to circulate 
that amount of our currency, and pay them 
$12,000,000 a year in gold foe doing it; and 
we are to be responsible after all. That is all 
there is of it. Yankee as I am, I am unable to 

perceive how it is possible that that can be a 
good trade for us, or how any shrewd man 
would ever think of entering into an agree- 
ment of that kind. 

“Tt is said, however, that it is a fair tax in 
proportion to our other war taxes. Let us look 
at this fora moment. My neighbor here has 
$100,000 saved, we will say, and having retired 
from business, he lives by loaning out. that 
money, and he realizes six per cent. a year on 
it. How much do we tax him? One hundred 

‘and eighty dollars, three per cent. on what he 

ts. Lam going now upon the ground that 

e has got $6,000 income in some other way. 
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We tax him three per cent. on his gain; and 
that is $180, although he has used $100,000. 
Here are three other neighbors of mine—I will 
not include myself, because that would make 
the supposition too improbable—who have 
$100,000, and they bank with it according to 
the law of their State. What do they make? 
Perhaps they make eight per cent. If they do 
make $8,000 on the $100,000, they have to 
pay a tax of three per cent. on that now, and 
it goes into the Treasury. But what is the 
proposition here? The Government says to 
them, “You have got $100,000 invested in 
banking; you will therefore probably have 
about $150,000 of circulation; we will tax you 
on the $150,000 one per cent. every six months, 
or two per cent. a year.” How much will 
that be? Three thousand dollars. “For the 
use of your $100,000 in banking you shall pay 
$3,000 a year.” The other man, for the use 
of his $100,000, pays but $180 a year. Do 
you call that fair and equal taxation? The one 
pays $180, while the other, on the same 
amount of capital, pays $3,000. It is perfect- 
ly monstrous. : 

“ But, in the next place, I think it a mere 
matter of figures and capable of mathematical 
certainty about this problem of whether banks 
will be set up in my part of the country under 
this bill, even if the existing banks are all des- 
troyed. To illustrate it, I will take the plain 
case of a $100,000 bank, because that is the 
ordinary size of a country bank in my part of 
the country, and it is in round numbers, easy 
of calculation. You are to take $100,000, go 
and buy bonds with it, leave them there, and 
take out $90,000 of circulating notes. As to 
exchange, that is to be the same all over the 
country, and that is to be no item in the profit 
of a bank hereafter. 

“Now let us see how it will work. In the 
first place, I believe I am borne out by ex- 
amination of experienced men in saying that 
you cannot operate a country bank, or any 
bank of the amount of $100,000, with less 
than $2,500 per year. Pay your cashier, open 
your office, warm it, light it, take care of it, 
pay your expresses, and do all your business, 
and it cannot be done for less than $2,500, 
and thatis putting it very low. Now, a $100,- 
000 bank, under this bill, will, in the first place, 
get from the Government of the United States 
$4,000 a year interest, after paying the tax. 
We understand that. They lend the $90,000 
which they receive and they get six per cent. 
interest on that. That interest would amount 


‘to $5,400. There is all they can make with- 


out stealing. It is allthatcan be made. What 
does it cost? It costs $2,500 to operate the 
bank, the ordinary expenses, and they lose the 
use of $22,500 for that year, because they are 
to keep on hand twenty-five per cent. on their 
circulation. They have kept that on hand, 
and of course the use of it is lost. That is 
over $1,300. That expense and loss makes 
$3,800. The interest from the Government 
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and ‘the interest on the $90,000 amounts to 
$9,400. Deducting the one from the other, it 
leaves $5,600. Now, what did it make that 
on? On the $100,000 put in, and the $22,500 
which was kept on hand. The investment 
was $122,500, and the profit is $5,600; that is, 
about four per cent. That is all that can be 
made under it. They are to run the risk in 
their loans of all the loanings of $90,000, and 
getting it out and in, and cannot make five 
per cent., if all works smoothly and there are 
no losses at all. Isay that isnot a matter of 
speculation; that is a matter of certainty. 

hose figures which I have given inthis in- 
stance cannot lie.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, followed in defence 
of the bill. ‘That. bankers. can make a rea- 
sonable profit under this bill I have no doubt. 
They have the benefit of four per cent. on the 
bonds deposited by them. They have the béne- 
fit of interest on the notes given them for cir- 
culation. They have the benefit of exchange; 
not the rates of exchange formerly paid, but 
that incidental exchange which every bank 
charges in drawing a draft, probably a quarter 
ora half of one per cent. They have the prof- 
its they can make from deposits. They have 
other profits from the ordinary incidents of 
banking. I have no doubt from all these va- 
rious profits they will make what banks in or- 
dinary times under specie payments could make, 
that is, seven or eight per cent. a year. 

“ But, sir; the principal point made by the 
honorable senator, and one most likely to in- 
fluence the judgment of senators, is this: he 
asks what benefit the United States derives 
from this arrangement, and he endeavors by 
ar t to.show that the United States de- 
rives no benefit.. I would put to him this sim- 
ple proposition: there are now $167,000,000 
of local bank circulation in the country. . Sup- 
hae we can induce through their interests— 

do not propose to do it by any arbitrary 
mode—the retirement of $100,000,000 of this 
circulation, taking the smallest: sum that will 
probably be used in the course of a year; sup- 

ose we can induce the banks to withdraw 

100,000,000 of their circulation, is it no bene- 
fit to the United States? Now, the United 
States gets no benefit whatever from their circu- 
lation. The United States cannot receive it in 
their ordinary business transactions. It fills the 
channels of circulation to the exclusion of the 
greenbacks. Suppose we can inducethe banks 
to withdraw $100,000,000 of their circulation, 
and invest that much money in our bonds, and 
receive United States circulation, does not the 
honorable senator see that we should derive a 
great advantage from it? That is the object 
of this bill. The object is, by appealing to the 
patriotism and the interest of the people and 
the banks, to induce the banks to withdraw 
their local circulation and convert it into a na- 
tional circulation. If it fails, as a matter of 
course it does no harm. But suppose it suc- 
ceeds, does not the United States derive a 
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benefit from it? Oertainly; because at once 
a demand is created for the purchase of $100,- 
000,000 of United States bonds. We are anx- 
ious to sell these bonds. They arenow below © 
the par of gold. The creation of a demand — 
for $100,000,000 will, as I showed yeste 
by the well-known and recognized laws of 
trade, probably create a demand for $500,000- 
000.. There is the benefit, there is the advan- 
tage we seek to derive. We shall make a mar+ — 
ket at once for the sale of $100,000,000 worth 
of our bonds, and the additional market which — 
is always created. by making a demand for a — 
articular commodity, which is equivalent at 
east to five times the amount of the real de= — 
mand. “The Government of the United States 
is willing to borrow money from the honorable 
senator at six. per cent. and pay the interest 
in gold coin. Any person who desires to loan — 
money to the United States may receive six per 
cent. interest on it, and we are very glad to 
sell our bonds at that rate in this time of war; 
but to those who avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of this law we only pay four per cent., — 
so that we save one third of the interest on the 
amount of our bonds used for banking; and © 
more than that, we get a circulation which by — 
the laws of the United States may be used in 
the collection of our dues; and in the ordinary 
operations of our Government these banking 
agencies may be made useful and beneficial as 
depositories. Thereisthe answer. The bene- 
fit derived to the Government is by making a 
market for its bonds, by having fiscal agencies 
throughout the United States, so that it may 
the more readily collect its debts, and by saving © 
one third of the interest on the payment of its — 
bonds, and by securing to the people of the 
country a uniform national currency which can ~ 
be. passed from hand to hand in all parts of the 
country without loss by exchange, or deterio- 
ration, or alteration. + &f S78 
‘‘But the honorable senator says that. the 
power granted by this bill would render the See- — 
retary of the Treasury a very dangerous person, 
or avery powerful person ; probably that isthe 
meaning. He says that this bill would create 
a dangerous political power. According to all 
experience, if you invest in any particular per- 
son the power to appoint men to office, or the 


power to manage banks or control a scheme of 


this kind, it rather weakens him. _ Sir, it will 
be a dangerous power in one sense; not tothe ~ 
American people, but it will be dangerous to _ 
the individual who exercises the power. Any 
man in this country who is clothed with the © 
power of appointing men to office or selecting — 
certain persons to have certain privileges, loses 
more than he makes, by the well-known law 
that he disappoints more than he benefits. And 
if you confer upon the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Treasury the power to appoint 
twenty clerks, as we did the other day, there 
are five hundred applicants at once; and you 
disappoint four hundred and eighty, and m 
them enemies, for the sake of gaining twe 
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friends. No, sir, the administration of patron- 
age, the power to select depositories, all the 
power conferred by this bill, the power of visi- 
tation, all these are powers which tend rather 
to decrease the influence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, because they are more likely to make 
him enemies than friends,” 
_ Mr. Howard, of Michigan, urged the follow- 
ing grounds for his opposition to the bill: 
“Sir, | am opposed to the scheme of the bill, 
because it ignores the great principle which I 
think is the only sound principle, that a paper 
circulation shall be convertible at the will of 
the holder into specie. [oppose it because it 
is likely to wage a very unnecessary and, I fear, 
dangerous war upon the State institutions; and 
I oppose it because I deplore the contest which 
will probably arise out of it in our local poli- 
tics. 
_ Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, briefly said; 
“Mr. President, I do not believe the banks are 
warring onthe Government. They have proved 
in the past that they are not hostile to the 
Government. Ido not believe the Government 
means to be hostile to them. I believe that 
this is a system which will absorb the existing 
banking system, and will be for the credit of 
the Government now, and for the interests of 
the people afterward, including the banks.” 
» Mr, Doolittle, of Wisconsin, approved of the 
bill. He said: “As an original question, un- 
der the Constitution, I would maintain that the 
States have no constitutional power to issue 
paper money in any form, or to incorporate 
any company to do so; I would maintain, fur- 
ther, that under the Constitution, gold and sil- 
ver coin is the only constitutional currency; 
but the truth is that the whole history of the 
country, and I am constrained to say the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, has gone the other 


way. 
. “I say the practical effectis, that the history 
of the Government and the decision of the 
court have given rise to about fifteen hundred 
or two thousand banks created under the au- 
thority of the States; and they have issued 
their money, so that at the beginning of this 
war practically all the money we had in this 
country was the paper money of these two 
thousand State banks; and they very soon 
suspended, and all the practical currency we 
had was the irredeemable paper money of the 
State banks. That is the real truth; and in 
that state of things and under the. necessity 
which grew out of it, I felt constrained, for 


one, to vote for the issue of notes by the Gov- . 


ernment of the United States. 
“T maintain, sir, that in that state of the 
eurrency, our only circulation, in fact, being 
the irredeemable paper money of bank corpo- 
rations created by the States, it was impossible 
for this Government to go on with this war on 
gold and silver. 
on paper-money asa practical fact; and if we 
must wage the war with paper money, we have 
got to take the control of that paper money 


We must go on with the war — 
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into our own hands, or the Government will 
be destroyed; and the practical question is the 
mode of arriving at the control. This Govern- 
ment, must dominate and master and control 
the currency of this country in this exigency. 

“T maintain, again, that it is not possible 
for us to return to gold and silver at this pres- 
ent time, and go on with this war, because the 
State banks are continually issuing their paper 


‘money. Such is the state of things that it is 


an impossibility, and we must look the issue 
squarely in the face, 

“As I have said, I believe it is a necessity 
of this Government, in some mode, to take 
control of the paper currency of the country. 
In some way we have got to restrain the issues, 
I will not say the paper that has already been 
issued by the banks; but the new issues of the 


State banks, the issues which the banks have 


made since the Government has commenced 
issuing its legal-tender notes. While we are 
creating and issuing paper money, we cannot 
allow the banks still to continue to flood the 
channels of circulation. By that course we 
are destroying ourselves. We must restrain 
them, at least to the limit at which they stood 
when we began, and not allow them to flood all 
the channels of circulation. i 

“Mr. President, the only possible way in 
which we can do this is by inaugurating some 
better system. It is claimed and anaintained 
that the system proposed to be inaugurated 
here is a better ‘system. Sir, I have listened 
to the arguments on both sides, and I confess 
that at times in my own mind I have been 
shaken somewhat by the arguments I have 
heard against this system: but no better sys- 
tem seems to be proposed. Those who oppose 
this system do not come forward with another ; 
and as, in my judgment, it is necessary to have 
some system, upon the whole I have been con- 
strained to say that I shall favor this system, 
because I do not see that a better system is 
proposed to meet the exigency.” 

After further brief debate, the vote was 
taken on the bill as follows: 
’ ¥Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, Harding, Harlan, Harris, 
Howard, Howe, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Nesmith, 
Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wil- 
kinson, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massachusetts—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Carlile, Collamer, Cowan, Davis, 
Dixon, Foot, Grimes; Henderson, Hicks, Kennedy, 
King, Latham, McDougall, Powell, Rice,, Richardson, 
Sataboos, Trumbull, Careis: Wall, and Wilson of 
Missouri—21. 


The bill came up in the House on the 19th 
of February. Mr. Spaulding, of New York, 
thus stated, some of the advantages of the 
measure: ‘ The additional advantages held out 
by the bill to induce rich men, men of accumu- 
lated capital, to join the Government. in main- 
taining this national currency, are: ; 
“1. The national character given to the bills 
to circulate at par in all parts of the United 


States, ; ; 
« 2.-It is made receivable at par for all in- 
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ternal taxes and all other dues to the Govern- 
ment, except custorhs, and payable to the army 
and navy and all other creditors of the Gov- 
ernment, F 

‘3. The banking associations are to be ex- 
empt from all State and United States taxation, 
and only pay two per cent. per annum for en- 
graving, paper, and printing their circulating 
notes, aaa, which is to include all the other ex- 
penses of the Currency Bureau at Washington. 

“On a full review of this proposed plan of 
a national currency, it will be seen that it is 
based on public and private faith; that it pro- 

s to combine the interest of the nation 
with the rich individuals belonging toit. Men 
of surplus capital only can profitably engage 
in the business of banking. If speculators and 
adventurers, without positive capital, attempt 
to bank under this bill, they will fail. Money- 
lenders, and not money borrowers, can success- 
fully organize and manage banking associations 
under the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, urged the following 
objections to the bill: “* Aslong, Mr. Speaker, 
as our domestic troubles continue, the business 
of the country must be done with an unre- 
deemed paper circulation ; and the alternative 
is presented of a circulation of Treasury notes 
issued directly by the Government, or bank 
notes issued by institutions organized under 
Federal grant. The former, it seems to me, 
is to be preferred, and for obvious reasons. It 
is an expedient resorted to in an emergency, 
justified by an emergency, and made acceptable 
to the country by reason of the emergency. 
The evils and inconveniences arising from it 
can be borne, because there is no other way by 
which we can help ourselves along in our pres- 
ent straits. There has been and there will ne- 
cessarily be an expansion of crédits—a rise of 
values, or, rather, of prices—a good deal of 
speculation—but then the ordinarily disastrous 
consequences of this state of things will be 
measurably averted by the temporary charac- 
ter of the cause which produced it. When the 
necessity for the expedient ceases, the expe- 
dient will be abandoned, and business will re- 
sume its ordinary courses. On the other hand, 
the other alternative inaugurates an expedient 
into a policy, and fastens permanently upon the 
country evils otherwise of a temporary char- 
acter.” 

The debate was further continued, and the 
bill finally passed by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, 
Beaman, Bingham, Jacob B. Blair, Blake, Buffinton, 
Calvert, Campbell, Casey, Chamberlain, Clements, 
Colfax, Conway, Covode, Cutler, Davis, Delano, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Samuel C. Fessenden, 

omas D. Fessenden, Fisher, Frank, Goodwin, 
Granger, Hahn, Haight, Hickman, Hooper, Hutchins, 
Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, Wi liam Kellogg, 
Lansing, Leary, Lovejoy, Low, McIndoe, McKean, 
McPherson, Marston, Maynard, Moorhead, Anson P. 
Morrill, Noell, Olin, Patton, Timothy G. Phelps 
ter, Alexander H. Rice, John H. Rice, Sargeant, Sedg- 
wick, Segar, Shanks, Shellabarger, Sherman, Sloan, 

‘Spaulding, Stevens, Trimble, Trowbridge, Van Horn, 
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Van Wyck, Verree, Wall, Wallace, Washburne, Albert 
8. White, Windom, and Worcester—78. . ae 
Nays—Messrs. William Allen, Ancona, Bailey, Baker, 
Baxter, Biddle, Cobb, Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe 
Conkling, Cox, Cravens, Crittenden, Dawes, bd n 
English, Gooch, Grider, Gurley, Hall, Harding, . 
son, Holman, Horton, Johnson, Kerri Knapp, Lay 
Lazear, Loomis, Mallory, May, Menzies, Justin R 
rill, Morris, Nixon, Noble, Norton, Nugen, Odell, P 
dleton, Perry, Pike, Pomeroy, Porter, Price, Robinson, - 
James S. Rollins, Sheffield, Shiel, John B. Steele, : 
liam G, Steele, Stiles, Stratton, Benjamin F. T z. 
Francis Thomas, Vallandigham, Wadsworth, Wheeler, 
Whaley, Chilton A. White, Wickliffe, Wilson, Wood- 
ruff, and Wright—64. HAR * 
The following is the bill as passed: 
* 
An Act to ide a National Currency, secured 
a pledge of United States Stocks, and to provide for 
the circulation and redemption thereof. a 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
tatives of the United of A 


hd 
‘ 


rm 


States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That there shall i established in ‘nara 


ury Department a separate bureau, which shall be 


charged with the execution of this and all other laws _ 


that may be passed by Congress respecting the issue 
and regulation of a national currency secured by 
United States bonds. The chief officer of the | 


Currency, and shall be under the general 
the Secre 
by the President, on the nomination of the Secret 
of the Treasury, by and with the advice and con 
of the Senate, and shall hold his office for the term of 
five years, unless sooner ee the Presi 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

shall receive an annual salary of five thousand dollars 
He shall have a competent deputy, appointed b ‘he 
Secretary, whose res shall be two thousand five 
hundred dollars, and who shall possess the power and © 
perform the duties attached by law to the office of _ 
comptroller during a vacancy in such office, and dur- — 
ing his absence or inability. He shall employ, from 
time to time, the necessary clerks to discharge such 
duties as he shall direct, which clerks shall be appoint- 


ed and classified by the Secretary of the Treasury in 


the manner now provided by law. Within fifteen | 


from the time of notice of his appointment, the Comp- 
troller shall take and subscribe the oath of office pre-— 
scribed by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States ; and he shall give to the United States a bond _ 
in the penalty of one hundred thousand dollars, with _ 
not less than two responsible freeholders as sureties, 
to be approved by the Secre of the Treasury, con- 
ditioned for the faithful discharge of the duties of his 
office. The Deputy Comptroller so appointed shall also — 
take the oath of office Lg rorbaig by the Constitution — 
and laws of the United States, and shall give a ; 
bond in the penalty of fifty thousand dollars. The | 
Comptroller and Deputy Comptroller shall not, either 
directly or indirectly, be interested in any n 
issuing national currency under the provisions of this 
| 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, shall devise a seal, with s 


{ 
5 


bureau shall be denominated the Comptroller of the — 
of the Treasury. He shall be a) retary 


able inscriptions, for his office, a description of which, | 


with a certificate of approval by the Secretary of 7 

Treasury, shall be filed in the office of the Secre : 

State with an impression thereof, which shall 

epee become the seal of office of the Comptroller 01 
e Seat net and the same may be renewed when 

necessary. Every certificate, assignment, and conyey- 

ance executed by the Comptroller, in pursuance of any — 

authority conferred on him by law, and ed w 

his seal of office, shall be received in evidence in al 
laces and courts whatsoever ; and all copies of 

in the office of the Comptroller, certified by him an 

authenticated by the said seal, shall in all cases be 

dence equally and in like manner as the ori 


x 


a 
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impression of such seal directly on the paper shall be 
as valid as if made on wax or wafer. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
+ Seer ae to the Comptroller of the Currency co 

retary of the Treasury suitable rooms in the Treas- 
ury building for conducting the business of the Cur- 
rency Bureau, in which shall be safe and secure fire- 
roof vaults in which it shall be the duty of the Comp- 
lier to deposit and safely keep all the plates and 
other valdablo things belonging to his department ; 
and the Comptroller shall from time to time furnish 
the necessary furniture, stationery, fuel, lights, and 
other proper conveniences for the transaction of the 
said business. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the term 
“United States Bonds,” as used in this act, shall be 
construed to mean all coupon and registered bonds 
now issued or that may hereafter be issued on the faith 
of the United States by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in pursuance of law. 

Ec. 5. And be té further enacted, That associations 
for carrying on the business of banking may be formed 
by any number of persons not less in any case than 


five. 

Sxc. 6. And be it further enacted, That persons unit- 
ing to form such an association shall, under their 
rete and seals, make a certificate which shall spe- 
Cc — 5 

First. The name assumed by such association. 

Second. The place where its operations of discount 
and deposit are to be carried on; designating the 
State, Territory, or district, and also the particular 
city, town, or village. 

Third. The amount of its capital stock, and the 
number of shares into which the same shall be divid- 
ed; which capital stock shall not be less than fifty 
thousand dollars ; and in cities whose population is 
over ten thousand persons, the capital stock shall not 
be less than one hundred thousand dollars. 

_. Fourth. The names and places of residence of the 
shareholders, and the number of shares held by each 
of them. 
Fifth. The time when such association shall com- 
e 


mence. 

Sixth. A declaration that said certificate is made to 
enable such persons to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of this act. 

he said certificate shall be acknowledged before a 
judge of some court of record or a notary public, and 

e acknowledgment thereof certified under the seal 
of such court or notary, and shall be transmitted, to- 
gether with a copy of the articles of association which 
shall have been adopted, to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who shall record and carefully preserve the 
same in his office. May of such certificate, duly 
certified by the Comptroller, and authenticated by his 
seal of office, shall be legal and sufficient evidence in 
all courts and places within the United States, or the 
jurisdiction of the Government thereof, of the exist- 
ence of such association, and of every other matter or 
thing which could be proved by the production of the 
original certificate. 

EC. 7. And bet further enacted, That at least thirt 

i centum of the capital stock of such association shall 

aid in at the time of the commencement of its 
ban ing business, and the remainder of the capital 
stock of such association shall be paid in instalments 
of at least ten per centum each on the whole amount 
to which the association shali be limited, as frequent- 
ly as one instalment at the end of each succeeding two 
months from the time of the commencement of its 
banking operations, until the whole of the capital stock 
shall be paid in. 

Sec. 8. And be tt further enacted, That if any share- 
holder or his assignee shall fail to pay any instalment 
on the stock when the same is required by the forego- 
ing section to be paid, the directors of such association 
may sell the stock held by such delinquent shareholder 
at public auction, having given three weeks’ previous 
notice thereof in a newspaper published and of. eneral 
circulation in the city where the association is located, 
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if the same be located in a city, and if not so located, 
then in a newspaper printed or of general circulation 
in the county where the same is located, to any person 
who will pay the highest price therefor, and not less 
than the amount then due thereon, with the expenses 
of advertisement and sale ; and the excess, ifany, shall 
be paid to the delinquent shareholder. If no bidder 
can be found who will pay for such stock the amount 
due thereon to the association, and the costs of adver- 
tisement and sale, the amount previously paid shall be 
forfeited to the association, and such stock may sub- 
pep eae be sold as the directors may order. 

x0. 9. And be it further enacted, That whenever a 
certificate shall have been transmitted to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as provided in this ag¢t, and 
the association transmitting the same shall notify the 
Comptroller that at least thirty per centum of its cap- 
ital stock has been paid in as aforesaid, and that such 
association has complied with all the provisions of 
this act required to be complied with before such asso- 
ciation shall be authorized to commence the business 
of banking, and that such association is desirous of 
commencing such business, the Comptroller shall im- 
mediately proceed, in such manner as he shall by gen- 
eral rules prescribe, to examine the condition of such 
association, to ascertain especially the amount of money 
paid in on account of its capital stock ; the name and 
place of residence of each of the directors of such as- 
sociation, and the amount of the capital stock of which 
each is the bona fide owner, and Dace yes whether 
such association has complied with all the require- 
ments of this act to entitle it to engage in the business 
of banking ; and shall cause to be made, and testified by 
the oaths of a majority of the directors and by the pres- 
ident or cashier of such association, a statement of all 
the facts necessary to enable the Comptroller to de- 
termine whether such association is lawfully entitled 
to commence the business of banking under this act. 

Sec. 10. And be tt further enacted, That if, upon a 
careful examination of the facts so reported, and of 
any other facts which may come to the knowledge 
of the Comptroller, whether by means of a special 
commission appointed by him for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the condition of such association, or other- 
wise, it shall appear that such association is lawfully 
entitled to commence the business of banking, the 
Comptroller shall give to such association a certificate 
under his hand and official seal, showing that such as- 
sociation has complied with all the provisions of this 
act required to be complied with before being entitled 
to commence the business of banking under it, and 
that such association is authorized to¥commence said 
business accordingly ; and it shall be the duty of such 
association to cause said certificate to be published in 
some newspaper published in the city or county where 
such association is located, for at least sixty days next 
after the issuing thereof: ided, That if no news- 
paper is sapere in such city or meow, such certifi- 
cate shall be published as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall direct. 

Sec. 11. And be tt further enacted, That se 6 asso- 
ciation formed pursuant to the provisions of this act 
may make and use a common seal, and shall have suc- 
cession by the name designated in its articles of asso- 
ciation and for the period limited therein, not, how- 
ever, exceeding twenty years from the passage of this 
act; by such name may make contracts, sue and be 
sued, complain and defend in any court of law or 
equity as fully as natural persons, and may make by- 
laws, approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States or 
the provisions of this act, for the election of directors, 
the management of its property, the regulation of its 
affairs, and for the transfer of its stock ; and shall have 

ower to carry on the business of banking by obtain- 
ing and issuing circulating notes in accordance with 
the provisions of this act; by discounting bills, notes, 
and other evidences of debt ; by receiving deposits ; by 
buying and selling gold and silver bullion, foreign 
coins, and bills of exchange ; by loauing money on 
real and personal security, in the manner specified in 
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their articles of association, forthe purposes author- 
ized by this.act, and by exercising such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry on such business ; 
to choose one of their number as president of such as- 
sociation, and to appoint a cashier and such other of- 
ficers and nts as their business may require; and 
to remove such president, cashier, officers, and agents 
at pleasure, and appoint others in their place; and 
their usual business shall be transacted in banking of- 
fices located at the places specified respectively in_ its 
certificate of association, and not elsewhere. 

Sec. 12, And be waferiom enacted, That the sha 
of associations formed under this act. shall be deeme 

rsonal property, and shall be transferable on the 

ks of the association in such manner as may be 
prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association ; 
and every person becoming a shareholder by such 
transfer shall, in proper sen to his shares, succeed to 
all the rights and liabilities of the prior holder of such 
shares; and no change shall be made in the articles of 
association by which the rights, remedies, or security 
of the existing creditors of the association shall be im- 
aired. For all debts contracted by such association 
ae the circulation, deposits, or otherwise, each share- 
holder shall be liable to the amount, at their par value, 
of the shares held by him, in addition to the amount 
invested in such shares, 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for any association formed under this act, by its 
articles of association, to provide for an increase of its 

ital from time to time as may be deemed expedient, 
subject to the limitations of this act; but no such in- 
crease shall be valid until the increased capital shall 
be paid in, and notice thereof shall have been trans- 
mitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, and his cer- 
tificate obtained, specifying the amount of such in- 
erease of capital stock, and that the same has been 
by paid to such association. 

Bc. 14, And be tt further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for any such association to purchase, hold, and 
convey real estate as follows: 

First. Such as shall be necessary for its imme- 
diate accommodation in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, 

Second. Such as shall be mortgaged to it in good 
faith by way of security for loans roan by such associ- 
ation, or for moneys due thereto. 

Third, Such as shall be conveyed to it in satisfac- 
pa of debts previously contracted in the course of its 

ealings. 

Fourth. Such as it shall purchase at sales under 
judgments, decrees, or mortgages held by such asso- 
ciation. 

Such association shall not. purchase or hold real es- 
tate in any other case or for any other purpose than as 
specified in this section. , 

Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That.every asso- 
ciation, after having complied with the provisions of 
this act preliminary to the commencement. of banking 
business under its provisions, shall transfer and. deliv- 
er to the Treasurer of the United States any United 
States bonds bearing interest to an amount not less 
than one third of the capital stock paid in, which bonds 
shall be deposited with. the Treasurer of the United 
States, and by him safely kept in his office until the 
same shall be otherwise disposed of, in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act. ; 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That upon the 
making of any such transfer and delivery, the associ- 
ation making the same shall be entitled to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes. of 
different denominations, in blank, registered and coun- 
tersigned as hereinafter provided, equal in amount to 
nihety per centum of the current market value of the 
United States bonds so transferred and delivered, but 
not exceeding the par value thereof, if bearing interest 
at the rate of six per centum, or of equivalent United 
States bonds bearing a less rate of interest; and at no 
time shall the total amount of such notes, issued to any 
such association, exceed: the amount at such time actu- 
ally paid in of its capital stock. 
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Sec. 17, And be it further enacted, That the entire 
amount of circulating notes to be issued under this ack 
shall not exceed three hundred millions of dollars. 
One hundred and fifty millions of which sum shall be 
ap rtioned to associations in the States, in the District - 
0 Eolumbia, and in the Territories, according to repre- 
sentative population, and the remainder shall be appor-- 
tioned by the Secretary of the Treasury among associ- 
ations formed in the several States, in the District of 
Columbia, and in the Territories, having due regard to - 
the existing banking capital, resources, and business 
of such States, District, and Territories. : oe 
Sec. 18, And be it further enacted, That, in-order to 
furnish suitable notes for circulation, the Comptroller — 
of the Currency is hereby authorized and required, un- 


der the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
cause plates to be engraved in the best manner, to 


guard against counterfeiting and fraudulent alte 
tions, and to have printed therefrom, and numbered, — 
such quantity of circulating notes, in blank, of the de- 
nominations of five dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars, — 
a dollars, one hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, 
and one thousand dollars, as may be required to sup- 
ply, under this act, the associations entitl 

the same; which notes shall oxEreen upop their face 
that they are secured by United States bonds, deposit» 
ed with the Treasurer of the United States, and issu 
under the provisions of this act, which statement 

be attested by the written or engrayed signatures | 
the Treasurer and Register, and by the imprint of the 
seal of the Treasury ; and shall also express upon their 
face the promise of the association receiving the same, 
to pay on demand, attested by the signatures of the 


president, or vice-president, and cashier; and the 


said notes shall bear such devices and such other state- 
ments, and shall be in such form, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, by regulation, direct. rs 
Sxc..19. And be it further enacted, That the plat 
and special dies to be procured. by the Compiroller of 
the Currency for the printing of such circulating notes 
as shall remain under his control and direction, and’ 
the expenses necessarily incurred in executing the pro- 
visions of this act respecting, the procuring of such 
notes, shall besaudited and paid as contingent expen 
of the Treasury Department; and for the purpose 0: 
reimbursing the same, and all other expenses incurred 
under this act, and in lieu of all taxes upon the circu- 
lation authorized by this: act, or upon the bonds de- 
posited for the security of the same, such association | 
organized under this act shall, semi-annually, on the 
first days of January and July, after its organization 
pay to the Comptroller of the Currency, in lawful 
money of the United States, one per centum on the 
amount of circulating notes received by, such, associa, 
tion, and in default thereof, the Treasurer of the 
United States is hereby authorized to reserve and re- 
tain one per centum on the amount of said bonds so 
deposited, at each semi-annual payment. of interes 
thereon; and all sums so reserved and retained shal 
be paid into the Treasury under the direction of the 
Secretary ; and every bank, banking association, or or- 
ganization, not organized under the. provisions of this 
act, issuing notes calculated or intended to circulate 
as money, ‘shall, on the first day of July next, and 
ularly on the first days of January and July thereat 
make and deliver to the Comptroller of the Currency 
a true and accurate return of the gross amount of notes 
issued by it, whether in circulation, or in its yvaul 
or on deposit elsewhere, and in default of any such re- 
turn, the bank, banking association, or corporation so 
failing to make return, shall pay to the United States 
@ penalty of two per centum upon its entire capital 
stock, to be recovered, for the use of the United States, 
in any court of competent, jurisdiction, ” & ae 
Sec. 20. And be at further enacted, That after any 
such association shall have caused its promise, to pa 
such notes on demand to be signed by the a 
or vice-president and cashier thereof, in such mann 
as to make them anligwory, promissory notes, payabli 
on demand, at its place of business, such association 1s 
hereby authorized to issue and circulate the same 48 


‘ 


ed to receive © 


— 
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money ; and the same shall be received at par in all 
parts of the United States in payment of taxes, ex- 
cises, public lands, and all other dues to the United 
States, except for duties on imports, and also for all 
salaries and other debts and demands owing by the 
United States to individuals, corporations, and associ- 
ations within the United States, except interest on 
public debt; and no such association shall issue post 
notes, or any other notes to circulate as money, than 
such as are anthorized by the foregoing provisions of 
his act. 
i Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That all transfers 
of United States bonds which shall be made by any 
association as security for circulating notes under the 
provisions of this act, shall be made to the Treasurer 
of the United States, with a memorandum written or 
i on the certificate of such bonds, and signed by 
the cashier, or some other officer of the association 
making the deposit, stating that it is held in trust for 
the association on whose behalf such transfer is made, 
and as security for the redemption and payment of the 
circulating notes delivered to such association; and 
no transfer of any such bonds by the Treasurer shall 
be deemed valid, or of binding force and effect, unless 
sanctioned by the order or request of the Comptroller 
of the Currency upon the’Treasurer. It shall be the 
duty of the Comptroller of the Marceaey to keep in his 
office a book in which shall be entered the name of 
every association from whose account such transfer of 
bonds is made by the Treasurer, and the name of the 
arty to whom such transfer is made, unless such 
Sestor is made in blank, in. which case the fact shall 
be stated in said book, and in either case the par valie 
of the bonds so transferred shall be entered therein ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Comptroller, immedi- 
ately upon countersigning and entering the same, to 
advise by mail the association from whose account 
such transfer was made, the kind of bonds and the 
amount thereof so transferred. 
. Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That.it shall be 
the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to coun- 
tersign and enter in the book, in the manner aforesaid, 
every transfer or assignment of any bonds, held by the 
Treasurer presented for his signature; and the Comp- 
troller shall have at all times during office hours ac- 
cess to the books of the Treasurer for the purpose of 
ascertaining the correctness of the transfer or assign- 
ment presented to him to countersign ; and the Treas- 
urer shall have the like access to the book above men- 
tioned kept by the Comptroller during office hours to 
ascertain the correctness of the entries in the same. 
Suc. 23, And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of either the president or cashier of ever 
banking association having stocks deposited in the of- 
fice of the Treasurer of the United States, once or more 
in each fiscal year, and at such time or times during 
the ordinary business hours as said officer or officers 
may select, to examine and compare the bonds so 
~— with the books of said Department, and, if 
nd correct, to execute to the said Treasurer a cer- 
tificate setting forth the. different kinds. and. the 
amounts thereof, and that the same are in the posses- 
sion and custody of the Treasurer at the date of such 
certificate. Such examination may be made by an 
agent of such association, ony appointed in writin 
for that purpose, whose certificate before mentione 
shall be of like force and validity as if executed by 
such president or cashier. 
Bro. 24. And be © fasten enacted, That every asso- 
ciation issuing circulating notes under the provisions 
of this act shall make a quarterly report to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, commencing on the first da: 
of the quarter of the year next succeeding the organi- 
zation of such association, and continuing on the first 
days of each moecnaning quarter in every year there- 
after, which report shall be verified by the oath or af- 
firmation of the president and cashier; and all wilful 
false swearing in poers to such report shall be per- 
ury and subject to the punishment prescribed by law 
for such offence. The report hereby required shall be 
in the form prescribed by the. Compiroller, and shall 
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contain a true statement of the condition of the asso- 
ciation making such report before the transaction of 
any business.on the morning of the day specified next 
provering the date of such report, in respect of the 
ollqwing items.and particulars, to wit: loans and dis- 
counts, overdrafts due from banks, amount due from 
the directors of the association, real estate, specie, cash 
items, stocks, bonds, and promissory notes, bills of 
solvent banks, bills of suspended banks, loss and ex- 
pense account, capital, circulation, profits, amount due 
to banks, amount due to individuals and corporations 
other than banks, amount due the Treasurer of the 
United States, amount due to depositors on demand, 
amount due not included under either of the above 
heads. And it shall be the duty of the Comptroller 
to. publish full abstracts of such repons together in 
two newspapers, to be designated by him for that 
urpose, one in the city of Washington and the other 
in the city of New York, exhibiting the items of cap- 
ital, circulation, and deposits, specie and cash items, 
public securities and private securities ; and the sepa- 
rate report of each association shall be published in a 
newspaper published in the place where such associa- 
tion is established, or, if there be no newspaper at such 
place, then in a newspaper published. at the capital. of 
he State, at. the expense of the assgciation making 
such report. In addition to the quarterly reports re- 
uired by. this section, every association located and 
oing business in. the cities of Boston, Providence, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and New Orleans, shall publish or 
cause to be published, on the morning of the first 
Tuesday in each month, in a newspaper printed in the 
city in which the association making such report is lo- 
cated, to be designated by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, a statement, under the oath of the president or 
cashier, showing the condition of the association mak- 
ing such statement, on the morning of the day next 
receding the date of such statement, in respect to the 
ollowing . items and particulars, to wit: average 
amount of loans and. discounts, specie, deposits, and 
circulation. 

Suc. 25. And be it further enacted, That if any such 
association shall at any time fail to redeem, in the law- 
ful money of the United States, any of its circulatin 
notes, when payment thereof shall be lawfully demand- 
ed, during, the usual hours of business, at the office of 
such ‘association, the holder may cause the same to be 
penierin’ in’ one package, by a notary public, unless 

he president or cashier of the association shall offer 
to waive demand and notice of the protest, and shall, 
in pursuance of such offer, make, sign, and deliver to 
the party making such demand, an admission in writ- 
ing, stating the time of the demand, the amount de- 
manded, and the fact of the non-payment thereof; and 
such notary public, on making such protest, or upon 
receiving such admission, shall forthwith forward such 
admission or notice of protest to the Comptroller of the 
Currency ; and after such default it shall not be Jawful 
for the association suffering the same to pay out any 
of its notes, discount any notes or bills, or otherwise 
prosecute the business of banking, except. to receive 
and safely keep money belonging to it, and to deliver 
special deposits: Provided, however, That if satisfacto 
ry proof be produced to such notary public that the 
payment of any such notes is restrained by order of 
any court of competent, jurisdiction, such notary pub- 
lic shall not protest the same; and when the holders 
of such notes shall cause more than one note or pack- 
age to be protested on the same day, he shall not. re- 
ceive pay for more than one protest. 

Src, 26.. And be it further enacted, That on receiv- 
ing notice that. any such association has failed to re- 
deem any of its circulating notes, as specified in the 
next preceding section, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may appoint a special agent (of whose ap- 
pointment immediate notice shall be given to such as- 
sociation), who shall a pe 2 proceed to ascertain 
whether such association has refused. to_pay its cireu- 
lating notes, in the lawful money of the United States, 
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when demanded as aforesaid, and rt to the Comp- 
troller the facts so ascertained ; and if, from such pro- 
tests or the reports so made, the bine tem ye shall be 
satisfied that such association has refused to pay its 
porccgpae teens as aforesaid, and is in default, he 
shall, within thirty days after he shall have received 
notice of such failure, declare the United States bonds 
and securities pledged by such association forfeited to 
the United States, and the same shall thereupon be 
forfeited accordingly, and thereupon the Comptroller 
shall immediately give notice, in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, by general rules or 
otherwise, direct, to the holders of the circulating notes 
of such association to present them for payment at the 
Treasury of the United States; and the same shall be - 
paid as presented, whereupon said Comptroller may, 
in his discretion, cancel an equal amount of the bon 
pledged by such association, equal at current market 
rates, not exceeding par, to the notes paid ; and it shall 
be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury, from time 
to time, to make such regulations respecting the dis- 
position to be made of such circulating notes after 
presentation thereof for payment as aforesaid, and re- 
specting the perpetuation of the evidence of the pay- 
ment thereof, as may seem to him proper; but all such 
notes, on beingpaid, shall be cancelled ; and for an 
deficiency in the proceeds of the bonds pledged by suc 
association, when an of as hereinafter specified, 
to reimburse to the United States the amount so ex- 
pended in paying the circulating notes of such asso- 
ciation, the United States shall have a first and para- 
mount lien upon all the assets of such association, and 
such deficiency shall be made good out of such assets 
in preference to any and all other claims whatsoever, 
except the necessary costs and expenses of administer- 
ing the same. 

eC. 27. And be it further enacted, That, whenever 
the Comptroller shall become satisfied, as in the last 
pexeerng section specified, that any such association 

as refused to pay its circulating notes as therein 
mentioned, he may, instead of cancelling the United 
States bonds pledged by such association, as provided 
in the next preceding section, cause so much of them 
as may be necessary to redeem the outstanding circu- 
lating notes of such association to be sold at public 
auction in the city of New York, after giving thirty 
yo 3 notice of such sale to such association. 

EC. 28. And be it further enacted, That the Comp- 
troller of the Currency may, if he shall be of opinion 
that the interests of the United States will be best pro- 
moted thereby, sell at private sale any of the stock so 
transferred to him by such association, and receive 
therefor either money or the circulating notes of such 
failing association: Provided, That no such bonds 
shall be sold by private sale for less than the par, nor 
less than the market value thereof at the time of 
sale. And provided further, That no sales of any 
such stock, either public or private, shall be complete 
until the transfer thereof shall have been made with 
the formalities prescribed in this act. 

Sxzc. 29. And be it F ireee? enacted, That on becom-, 
ing satisfied, as specified in this act, that any such as- 
sociation has refused to pay its circulating notes as 
therein mentioned, and is in default, the Conmptecller 
of the Currency may forthwith appoint a receiver, and 
require of him such bond and security as he shall 
deem proper, who, under the direction of the Comp- 
troller, shall take sion of the books, records, and 
assets of every description of such association, collect 
all debts, dues, and claims belonging to such associa- 
tion, and, upon the order of a court of record of com- 

tent jurisdiction, may sell or compound all bad or 

oubtful debts, and, on a like order, sell all the real 
and personal property of such association, on such 
terms as the court shall direct; and such receiver shall 
pay over all moneys so made to the Treasurer of the 

nited States, and also make report to the Comptroller 
of the Currency of all his acts and proceedings. The 
——— shall thereupon cause notice to be given, 
by advertisement in such newspapers as he may direct, 
for three consecutive months, calling on all persons 


he shall make further dividends, as aforesaid, on 
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who may have claims against such association to pre- 
sent the same, and to make legal proof thereof; and 
from time to time the Comptroller, after full provisic 
shall have been first made for refunding to the United 
States any such deficiency in redeeming the notes of — 


such association as is mentioned in this act, shall make 
a ratable dividend of the moneys so paid over to him 
by such receiver on all such claims as may have been — 
so proved or adjudicated in a court of competent juris- 
roceeds of the 


diction, and from time to time, as the 
assets of such association shall be paid over to 


instituted on account of any alleged refusal to redeem 


its circulating notes as aforesaid, shall deny having — 


failed to do so, such association may at any time wi 
ten days after such association shall have been notified 
of the appointment of an agent, as provided in this 
act, apply to the nearest circuit, or district, or territorial 
court of the United States, to enjoin further p d- 
ings in the premises; and such court, after citing the 
Comptroller of the Currency to show cause why 
ther proceedings should not be enjoined, and after the 
decision of the court or finding of a jury that such 
association has not refused to redeem its circula' 
notes, when legally presented, in the lawful money of 
the United States, shall make an order repo the 
irec- 


‘Comptroller, and any receiver acting under his 


tion, from all further proceedings on account of such 
alleged refusal. 

Sec. 80. And be ¢t further enacted, That the bonds 
transferred to the Treasurer of the United States, as 
hereinbefore provided, by any banking association 


the security of its circulating notes, shall be held ex- — 


clusively for that purpose, until such notes shall be re- 
deemed, except as provided in this act; but the Comp- 
trotler of the Currency may give to any such banking 
association powers of attorney to receive and 


: : pd fh 
priate to its own use the interest on the bonds which _ 


shall have been so transferred to the Treasurer by it; 
but such powers shall become inoperative whenever 
such banking association shall fail to redeem its circu- 


lating notes as aforesaid; and said Comptroller may _ 


direct the return of any of said bonds to the banking 
association which transferred the same, upon the sur- 
render to him and the cancellation of a proportionate 
amount of such circulating notes: 

ninety 
remaining bonds which shall have been transferred by 


the banking association offering to surrender such cir- _ 
oie to the amount of all the | 

y such banking association; _ 
provided further, That there shall have been no _ 


culating notes shall be 
circulating notes retained 
And 
failure by such association to redeem its circulatin, 


notes, and that there shall have been no other violation : 


by such association of any of the provisions of this 
act for the security of the creditors of such ee ee 


nor shall the Treasurer be required to surrender Be} 


bonds in fractional sums of less than one th 


dollars ; and if, at any time after said bonds shall be ' 


deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, as 


per centum of the current market value of the — 


‘ 


ve 
4% 


aforesaid, the market or cash value shall be red ao 


the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby autho 
to demand and receive the amount of such deprecia- 
tion in other United States bonds at cash value, or in 
money, from the association perce. Se bills, to be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States, as 
long as such depreciation continues. ; 
EC. 81. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
the price of any of the bonds pledged as aforesaid for 
the redemption of the circulating notes of any such 
banking association shall be, at the stock exchange in 
the city of New York, for four consecutive weeks, at. 
rate less than that at which they shall have been es 
mated when so pledged, and such depreciation 
not have been made good by a deposit of other 
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‘or money, it shall be the duty of the Comptroller of 
the Currency to notify the Treasurer of the United 
States of such fact, and the = no of interest upon 

such depreciated bonds shall be suspended, and such 
interest shall be retained by said Treasurer until the 
same, when added to the current market value of the 
bonds so pledged, to be ascertained as before provid- 
ed, shall be equal to the amount for which such bonds 
were pledged: Provided, That it shall be the duty of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, at the expiration of 
every period of three months, to cause the whole of 
the sums so retained, and then remaining in the Treas- 

of the United States, to be invested in United 

States bonds, in the name of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, in trust for the respective associations by 
which the bonds on which such interest shall have 

-acerued shall have been pledged ; and whenever the 
A of such depreciated bonds at the stock exchange 
in New York shall rise to the price at which they were 
pledged, and so remain for four consecutive weeks, 

_ such investment shall be assigned to such association ; 
_ and all accruing interest on such pledged bonds shall 

thereafter be paid to such association on demand there- 


of, 

Sxc. 32. And be i¢ further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to receive 
wornout or mutilated circulating notes issued by any 
such banking association, and to deliver in place there- 
of to such association other blank circulating notes to 
an equal amount ; and such wornout or mutilated cir- - 
culating notes, after a memorandum shall have been 
entered in the proper books, in accordance with such 
regulations as may be established by the Comptroller, 
_as well as all cireulatiug notes which shall have been 
paid or surrendered to be cancelled, shall be burned 
‘to ashes in the dene g'3 of three persons, one to be ap- 
— by the Secretary of the Treasury, one by the 

mptroller of the Currency, and one by the Treasurer 
of the United States, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury ene prescribe ; and in case 
such notes shall have been delivered to the Comptrol- 
ler by an officer or agent of such association, then in 
the presence also of such officer or agent ; and a certi 
cate of such burning, signed by the hoe so appoint- 
ed, shall be made in the books of the Comptroller, 
and a duplicate thereof given to such officer or agent. 

Suc. 33. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
unlawful for any officer acting under the provisions of 
this act to countersign or deliver to any such associa- 
tion, or to any other company or person, any circulat- 
ing notes contemplated by this act, except as herein- 
before provided, and in accordance with the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act; and any officer who shall 
violate the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of ahigh misdemeanor, and on conviction there- 
of shall be punished by fine not exceeding double the 
amount so countersigned and delivered, and imprison- 
ment not exceeding fifteen years, at the discretion of 
the court in which he shall be tried. 

Sec. 34. And be it further enacted, That all fees for 
protesting the notes issued by any such banking as- 
Sociation shall be paid by the person procuring the 
ori to be made, and such banking association shall 

e liable therefor ; but no part of the stock. pledged by 
such banking association, as aforesaid, shall be applied 
to the payment of such fees; and all expenses ae any 
preliminary or other examinations into the condition 
of any association shall be paid by such association ; 
and all expenses of any receivership shall be paid out 
of the assets of such association before distribution of 
the proceeds thereof. 

Suc. 35. And be it further enacted, That the stock- 
holders, collectively, of any such association shall at 
no time be liable to such association, either as princi- 
re debtors or sureties, or both, to an amount greater 

han three fifths of the capital stock actually paid in 
and ee ened by losses or otherwise ; 
nor shall the directors be so liable, except to such an 
amount and in such manner as shall be prescribed by 
the by-laws of such association, adopted by its stock- 
holders to regulate such liabilities. 
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Sec. 36. And be it further enacted, That the capital 
stock of any association formed under this act shall be 
divided into shares of one hundred dollars each, and 
shall be assignable on the books of the association in 
such manner as its by-laws shall prescribe; but no 
shareholder in any association under this act shall 
have power to sell or transfer any share held in his 
own right, so long as he shall be liable, either as prin- 
cipal debtor, surety, or otherwise, to the association 
for any debt which shall have become due and remain 
unpaid, nor in any case shall such shareholder be en- 
titled to receive any dividend, interest or profit on 
such shares so long as such liabilities shall continue, 
but all such dividends, interests, and profits shall be 
retained by the association, and applied to the dis- 
charge of such liabilities ; and no stock shall be trans- 
ferred without the consent of a majority of the direc- 
tors while the holder thereof is thus indebted to the 
association. : 

Sec. 37. And be it further enacted, That no banking 
association shall take, as security for any loan or dis- 
count, a lien upon any part of its capital stock; but 
the same security, both in kind and amount, shall be 
required of shareholders as of other —— ; and no 
such banking association shall be the purchaser or 
holder of any portion ofits capital stock, or of the cap- 
ital stock of any other incorporated company, unless 
such purchase shall be necessary to prevent loss upon 
a debt previously contracted in good faith, on security 
which, at the time, was deemed adequate to insure the 
payment of such debt, independent of e lien upon 
such stock, or in case of forfeiture of such stock for 
the non-payment of instalments due thereon, and stock 
80 pene or or acquired shall in no case be lreld by 
such association so purchasing for a longer period ‘of 
time than six months, if the same can, within that 
time, be sold for what the stock cost. 

Sec. 88. And be it further enacted, That in all elec- 
tions of directors, and in deciding all questions at 
meetings of shareholders, each shareholder shall be en- 
titled to one vote on each share of stock held by him ; 
shareholders may vote by proxies duly authorized in 
writing ; but no officer, a , teller or bookkeeper of 
such association shall act as proxy; and no stock- 
holder whose liability is past due and,unpaid shall be 
allowed to vote. ? 

Src. 89. And be it further enacted, That the affairs 
of every such association shall be managed by not less 
than five nor more than nine directors, one of whom 
shall be president of the association; every director 
shall, during his whole term of service, be a citizen of 
the United States and a resident of the State in which 
such association is located. At least three fourths of 
the directors shall have resided in the State in which 
such association is located one year next preceding 
their election as directors ; and each director shall own 
in his own right, at least one per centum of the capi- 
tal stock of such association not exceeding two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the half of one per centum of its 
capital if over two hundred thousand dollars. Each 
director shall take an oath that he will, so far as the 
duty devolves on him, diligently and honestly admin- 
ister the affairs of such association, and will not know- 
ingly violate, or willingly permit to be violated, any 
of the provisions of this act, and that he is the bone 
Jide owner, in his own right, of the shares of stock 
standing in his name on the books of the association, 
and that the same is not hypothecated, or in any 
way pledged, as security for any loan obtained or debt 
owing to the association of which he is a director, 
which oath, subscribed by himself, and certified by 
the officer before whom it is taken, shall be immedi- 
ately transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and by him filed and preserved in his office. : 

Szc. 40. And be it further enacted, That the direc- 
tors of any such association first elected shall hold their 
places until their successors shall be elected and qual- 
ified. All subsequent elections shall be held annually, 
on such day in the month of January as the stock- 
holders of said association may prescribe ; and the di- 
rectors so elected shall hold their places for one year, 
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and until their successors are elected and qualified. But 
any director sioner be Ber the State, or ceasing to be 
the owner of the requisite amount of stock, shall there- 
by vacate his place. ois vacancy in the board shall 
be filled by appointment by the remaining directors. 
The director so appointed shall hold his place until 
the next annual election; and if, from any cause, an 
election of directors shall not be made at the time ap- 
pointed, the association shall not for that cause be dis- 
solved, but an election may be held on any subsequent 
day, thirty days’ notice thereof having been given in a 
newspaper printed, or of general circulation, in the 
city, town, or county in which the association is lo- 
cated, and if no newspaper is published in such city, 
town, or county, such notice shall be published ina 
newspaper in the county adjoining. 

Sec. 41. Avid be it further enacted, That every such 
association shall at all times have’ on hand, in lawful 
money of the United States, an amount equal to at 
least twenty-five per centum of the aggregate amount 
of its outstanding notes of circulation and its deposits, 
and whenever the amount ofits outstanding notes of cir- 
culation and its deposits shall exceed the above-named 
proportion for the space of twelve days, or whenever 
such lawful money of the United States shall at any 
time fall below the amount of twenty-five per centum 
of its circulation and deposits, such association shall 
not increase its liabilities by making any new loans or 

iscounts otherwise than by discounting or purchasin 

bills of exchange, payable at sight, nor make any divi- 
dend of ifs profits, until the required proportion be- 
tween the amount of its outstanding notes of 
circulation and its deposits and lawful money of the 
United States shall be restored: i ever, 
That clearing-house certificates, representing specie or 
lawful money specially deposited for the Le! pe of any 
clearing-house association, shall be deemed to be law- 
ful money in the sion of any association belong- 
ing to such clearing house holding and owning ‘suc 
certificates, and considered to be a part of the lawful 
money which such association is required to have, 
under the foregoing provisions of this section: Pro- 
vided further, That any balance due to any association 
organized under this act in other places from any as- 
sociation in the cities of Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, in credit, subject to be 
drawn for at sight, and available to redeem their cir- 
culating notes and deposits, may be deemed to be a 
part of the lawful money which such association in 
other arty than the cities of Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, ey St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, are required to have by the 
pc provisions of this section, to the extent of 
three-fifths of the said amount of twenty-five per cent- 
um required. And it shall be competent for the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to notify any such association 
whose lawful money reserve as aforesaid, shall fall be- 
low said proportion of twenty-five per centum, to make 
good such reserve; and if such association shall fail 
for thirty days thereafter so to make its reserve 
of lawful money of the United States, the Comptroller 
may, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, appoint a receiver to wind up the business 
of such association, as provided in this act. 

Sec. 42. And be it further enacted, That no associa- 
tion sha!l at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, 
to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock 
at such time actually paid in, and remaining undimin- 
ished by losses or otherwise, except on the following 
accounts, that is to say: 

First. On account of its notes of circulation. 

Second. On account of moneys deposited with, or 
collected by, such association. 

Third. On account of bills of exchange or drafts 

the credit 


drawn inst money actually on deposit 
of such ‘sempetaltcty or due thereto. 

Fourth. On account of liabilities to its stoekholders, 
for money pe in on capital stock, and dividends 
thereon, and reserved profits. 

Sxc. 48. And be it further enacted, That no association 
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shall, either directly or indirectly, pledge or hypothe- 
cate "any of its i of circulation for the ( 
of procuring money to be paid in on its capital’ 
or to be used in its banking operations or other 
wise. . . , SHIT 
Sec. 44. And be it further enacted, That no bp 
tion, or any member thereof, shall, daring the time 
shall continue its banking operations, withdraw, or 
ae to be withdrawn, either in form of divid 
oans to stockholders for a longer time than six mon 


amount greater than its net profits then on hand, de- 
ducting therefrom its losses and bad debts; and all 
debts due to any association, on which interest is past 
due and unpaid for a period of six months, unless the 
same shall be well secured, and shall be in pfocess of 
collection, shall be considered bad debts within the 
meaning of this act. eB Los 2 red 
Sec. 45. And be it further enacted, That the diree- 
tors of eve 
months of May and November, declare a dividend of 
so much of the profits of such association as they shall 
‘judge expedient ; and on each dividend day the cashier 
shall make, and verify by his oath, a full, clear, and 
accurate statement of the condition of the association 
as it shall be on that day after declaring the dividend; 
which statement shall contain— = = UTAee 
. First. The amount of the capital stock annually paid 
in and then remaining as the capital stock of such as- 
sociation. ef 
Secondly. The amount of the circulating notes ‘of 
such association then in circulation. — Die 
Thirdly. The greatest amount in circulation at 
time since the making of the last previous statem 
as shall be exhibited by the weekly statements of the 
cashier, specifying the times when the same occurred. 
Fourth “ The amount of balances and ‘debts of 
pr kind due to other banks and banking associa- 
ons. me e 
Fifthly. The amount due to depositors. aie 
Sixthly. The total amount of debts and liabilities of 
every description, and thé test amount since the 
making of 
time when the same accrued. 
Seventhly. The total amount of dividend declared on 
the day of making the statement. : 
Eighthly. The amount of lawful money of the United 
States belonging to the association and in its posses- 
sion at the time of making the statement. WSO 
Ninthly. The amount ri to be drawn at sight 
lawful money of the Uni 
deposit with any associations, banks, or bankers, 
eifyin the amounts so on ne Aa in the cities of Bo 
ton, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans.’ ~ 
Tenthly. The amount then on hand of bills or 
notes issued Mer banks and bankin 
Eleventhly. 


fthly. The amount on hand of bills, bon 
stocks, notes, and other evidences of debts, discoun 
or purchased by the association, s pti h 9 pm r 
the amount of suspended debt, the amount con 
bad, the amount considered doubtful, and the amount 
in suit or judgment. in 
Thirteenthly. The value of the real and personal 
property held for the convenience of the association, 
specifying the amount of each. - — 
Fourteenthly. The amount of real estate taken in 
bm of debts due to the association. pm 
ifteenthly. The amount of the undivided profits of 
the association, peo 
Sixteenthly. The total amount of the liability to the 
association by the directors thereof collectively, 
cifying the gross amount of such liabilities as 


association shall semi-annually in the ; 


e last previous statement, specifying the 


States then remaining on — 


associations. — 
e amount of balances due from other © 
ing associations, excluding — 
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pal debtors, and the gross amount of indorsers or 
sureties. ~ ‘ 
- The statement thus made shall forthwith be trans- 
mitted to the Comptroller of the Currency. 
~ Sec. 46. And be tt. futher , That every asso- 
Ciation may take, reserve, receive, and charge on any 
or discount made, or upon any note, bill of ex- 
change, or other evidence of debt, such rate of interest 
or discount as.is for the time the established rate of 
interest for delay in the payment of money in the ab- 
sence of contract between the parties, by the laws of 
the several States in which the associations are respec- 
tively located, and no more: Provided, ever, That 
interest may be reserved or taken in advance at the 
time of cadets the loan or discount, according to the 
usual rules of. banking; and the knowingly taking, re- 
serving, or charging of a rate of interest greater than 
that allowed by this section shall be held and adjudged 
.a forfeiture of the debt or demand on whick the same 
is taken, reserved, or charged; but the purchase, dis- 
count, or sale of a bill of exchange drawn on actually 
existing values, and payable at another place than the 
ere of such purchase, discount, or sale, at the current 
iscount or premium, shall not be considered as tak- 
ing, reserving, or charging interest. 

Bro. 47. And be it further enacted, That the total 
liabilities of any person, or of any company or firm 

including in the liabilities of a company or firm the 
_ liabilities of the several members thereof), to any asso- 
ciation, including liabilities as acceptor of bona 
bills of exchange, payable out of the State where the 
association is located, shall at no time exceed one 
third; exclusive of liabilities as acceptor, one fifth ; 
and exclusive of liabilities on such bills of exchange, 
‘one tenth part of the amount of the capital stock of 
such association actually paid in. ’ 
' Sec. 48. And be i further enacted, That no associa- 
tion shall, at any time, pay out on loans or discounts, 
or in purchasing drafts or bills of exchange, or in pay- 
‘ment of deposits, nor shall it in any other mode put in 
‘circulation the notes of any bank or banking associa- 
‘tion, which notes shall not at any such time be receiv- 
able, at par, on deposit, and in payment of debts by 
the association so paying out or circulating such notes; 
nor shall it knowingly pay out or put in circulation 
any notes issued by any bank or banking associa- 
tion which at the time of such paying out or putting 
in circulation is not redeeming its circulating notes in 
lawful money of the United States. 

Sec. 49. And be it Fhe enacted, That all transfer 
of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, and other evi- 
dences of debt owing to any association, or of de- 
posits to its credit; all assignments of mortgages, 
sureties on real estate, or of judgments or decrees in its 
favor ; all deposits of money, bullion, or other valuable 
thing for its use, or for the use of any of its share- 
holders or creditors; and all payments of money to 
either, made after the commission of an act of insol- 
vency, or in contemplation thereof, with a view to pre- 
vent the application of its assets in the manner pre- 
scribed by this act, or with a view to the preference of 
one creditor to another, except in payment of its cir- 
culating notes, shall be utterly null and void. 
~ Sec. 50. And be tt further e , That if the direc- 
tors of any association shall knowingly violate, or know- 
ingly permit any of the officers, agents, or servants of 
the association to violate, any of the provisions of this 
act, all the rights, privileges, and franchises of the asso- 
ciation derived from this act shall be thereby forfeited ; 
such violation shall, however, be determined and ad- 
judged by a proper circuit, district, or territorial court 
of the United States, before the association shall be de- 
clared dissolved; and in case of such violation, every 
director who participated in or assented to the same 
shall be held liable in his personal and individual capa- 
if for all damages which the association, its share- 
holders, or any other person shall have sustained in 
consequence of such violation. 

Sxo. 51. And be it further enacted, That the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approbation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as often as it shall be deem- 
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‘ed necessary or proper, shall appoint a suitable person 
or persons to make an examination of the affairs of 
every banking association, which person shall not be a 
director or other officer in any association whose affairs 
he shall be appointed to examine, and who shall have 
power to make'a thorough examination into all the 
affairs of the association; and, in doing so, to examine 
vany of the officers and agents thereof on oath, and shall 
make a full and detailed report of the condition of 
the association to the Comptroller; and the associa- 
tion shall not be subject to any other visitoria! powers 
than such as are anthorized by this act, except such as 
are vested in the several courts of law and chancery. 
And every person appointed to make such examina- 
tion shall receive for his services at the rate of five 
dollars for each day by him employed in such examina- 
tion, and two dollars for every twenty-five miles he 
shall necessarily travel in the performance of his 
duty, which shall be paid by the association by him 
examined. 

Sec. 52. And be it further enacted, That every presi- 
dent, director, cashier, teller, clerk, or agent of any 
‘association, who shall embezzle, abstract, or wilfully 
misapply any of the moneys, funds, or credits of the 
association, or shall, without authority from the direc- 
tors, issue or put in circulation any of the notes of the 
association, or shall, tyithout such authority, issue or 

ut forth any certificate of deposit, draw any order or 

ill of exchange, make any acceptance, assign any 
note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judg- 
ment, or decree, or shall make any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of the association, with in- 
tent, in either case, to injure or defraud any other 
company, body politic or corporate, or any individual 
person, or to deceive any officer or agent appointed to 
examine the affairs of any such association, shall be 
deemed guilty of asmisdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall’be punished by imprisonment not less than 
five nor more than ten years. 

Sec. 58, And be it further enacted, That the presi- 
dent and cashier of every such association shall cause 


‘to be kept at all times a full and correct list of the 


names and residences of all the shareholders in the as- 
sociation in the office where its business is transacted ; 


‘and such list shall be subject to the inspection of all 


the shareholders and creditors of the'association dur- 
ing business hours of each day in which business may 
be legally transacted ; and a copy of such list, verified 
by the oath of such president or cashier, shall, at 
the beginning of every year, be transmitted to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, commencing on the first 
day of the first quarter after the organization of the 
association, 

Suc. 54. And be i further enacted, That the Secge- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, whenever, 
in his judgment, the public interest will be promot- 
ed thereby, to employ any of such associations doing 
business under this act as depositories of the public 
moneys, except receipts from customs. 

Sec. 55. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
and proceedings arising out of the provisions of this 
act, in which the United States or its officers or agents 
shall be aap shall be conducted by the district at- 
torneys of the several districts, under the direction and 
ee Sree i of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Ec. 56. And be tt further enacted, That every per- 
‘son who shall mutilate, cut, deface, disfigure, or per- 
forate with holes, or shall unite or cement together, or 
do any other thing to any bank bill, draft, note, or other 
evidence of debt issued by any such association, or shall 
cause or procure the same to be done, with intent to 
render such bank bill, draft, note, or other evidence of 
debt, unfit to be reissued by said association, shall upon 
conviction, forfeit fifty dollars to the association who 
shall be injured thereby, to be recovered by action in 
any court having jurisdiction. ‘ 

Ec. 57. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall falsely make, forge,or counterfeit, or cause or 
procure to be made, forged, or counterfeited, or will- 
ingly aid or assist in falsely making, forging, or coun- 
terfeiting any note in. imitation of, or purporting to be 
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in imitation of, the circulating notes issued under the 
ae afer of this act, or shall pass, utter, or pub- 
ish, or attempt to pass, utter, or publish any false, 
forged, or counterfeited note, purporting to be is- 
sued by any association doing a banking business 
under the provisions of this act, knowing the same 
to be falsely made, fo: , or counterfeited, or shall 
falsely alter, or cause or procure to be falsely altered, 
or willingly aid or assist in falsely altering any such 
circulating notes issued as aforesaid, or shall pass, 
utter, or publish, or attempt to pass, utter, or publish 
as true, any falsely altered or spurious circulating 
note, issued or purporting to have been issued as afore- 
said, knowing the same to be falsely altered or spuri- 
ous, every such person shall be deemed and adju ged 
guilty of felony, and. being thereof convicted by due 
course of law, shall be sentenced to be imprisoned and 
kept at hard labor for a period not less than five years 
nor more than fifteen years, and to be fined in a sum 
not exceeding one thousand dollars. : 

Sec. 58. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall make or engrave, or cause or procure to be 
made or engraved, or shall have in his custody or pos- 
session any engraved plate or block after the similitude 
of any plate from which any circulating notes issued 
as aforesaid shall have been printed, with intent to 
use such plate or block, or cause or suffer the same to 
be used in forging or ne my my oy of the notes 
issued as aforesaid, or shall have in his custody or pos- 
session any blank note or notes engraved and printed 
after the similitude of any notes issued as aforesaid, 
with the intent to use such blanks, or cause or suffer 
the same to be used in forging or counterfeiting an, 
of the notes issued as aforesaid, or shall have in his 
custody or possession any paper adapted to the making 
of such notes, and similar to the paper upon which any 
such notes shall have been issued, with intent to use 
such paper, or cause or suffer the same to be used in 
forging or counterfeiting any of the notes issued as 
aforesaid, every such person, being thereof convicted 
by due course of law, shall be sentenced to be impris- 
oned and kept to hard labor for a term not less than 
five nor more than fifteen years, and fined in a sum not 
exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 59. And be it further enacted, That suits, ac- 
tions, and proceedings by and against any association 
under this act ma: had in. any circuit, district, or 
territorial court of the United States held within the 
district in which such association may be established. 

Sec. 60. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to re- 
port annually to Congress, at the commencement of 
its session— 

First. A summary of the state and condition of every 
association from whom reports have been received the 
preceding year, at the several dates to which such re- 

rts an with an abstract of the whole amount of 

anking capital returned by them, of the whole amount 
of their debts and liabilities, the amount of circulating 
notes outstanding, and the total amount of means and 
resources, specifying the amount of specie held by them 
at the times of their several returns, and such other 
information in relation to said associations as, in his 
judgment, may be useful. 

Second, A statement of the associations whose busi- 
ness has been closed during the year, with the amount 
of their circulation redeemed, and the amount out- 


Handing, 
Third. To suggest any amendment to the laws rela- 
tive to banking by which the system may be improved, 
and the security of the billholders and 


positors may 
be increased. 


Fourth. To report the names and compensation of © 


the clerks employed by him, and the whole amount of 
the expenses of the banking department during the 
year; and such report shall be made by or.before the 
first day of December in each year, and the usual num- 
ber of copies for the uge of the Senate and House, 
and one thousand aye or the use of the Department, 
shall be printed by the public printer, and in readiness 
for distribution on the first meeting of Congress. 
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Sec. 61. And be it further enacted, That any banking 
association or corporation lawfully in existence as a 
bank of circulation on the first day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-three, organized 
in any State, either under a special act of incorporation 
or a general banking law, may, at any time within —— 
years after the passage of this act, become an associa- 
tion under the provisions of this act; that in such case 
the certificate of association provided for b this act 
shall be signed by the directors of such banking asso- 
ciation or corporation, and in addition to the specifica- 
tions required by this act, shall specify that ack, direc- 
tors are authorized by the owners of two thirds of the 
capital stock of such banking association or D 
tion to make such certificate of association ; and such 
certificate of association shall thereafter have the same 
effect, and the same proceedings shall be had th 
as is provided for as to other associations Organi 
under this act. And such association or corporation 
thereafter shall have the same pores and privileges, 
and shall be subject to the same duties, responsibilities, 
and rules, in all respects, as is [are] prescribed in this — 
act for other associations organized under it, and 
shall be held and regarded as an association under this 


act. 

Sec. 62. And be it further enacted, That any bank 
or banking association, authorized by any State law to 
engage in the business of banking, and duly organized _ 
under such State law at the time of the passage of this 
act, and which shall be the holder and owner of United 
States bonds to the amount of fifty per centum of its 
capital stock, may transfer and deliver to the Treasurer 
of the United States such bonds, or any part thereof, in 
the manner provided by this act; and upon making 
such transfer and delivery, such bank or banking as- 
sociation shall be entitled to receive from the 
troller of the Currency, circulating notes, as hereim — 
provided, equal in amount to eighty per centum of the 
amount of the bonds so lomabared and delivered. _ 

Sec. 63. And be it further enacted, That upon the 
failure of any such State bank or banking association — 
to redeem yy. of its circulating notes issued under the 

rovisions of the provoning section, the Comptroller of 

e Currency shall, when satisfied that such default 
has been made, and within thirty days after notice of 
such default, proceed to declare the bonds transferred 
and delivered to the Treasurer forfeited to the United 
States, and the same shall thereupon be forfeited ac- 
cordingly. And thereupon the circulating notes which 
haye been issued by such bank or banking association 
shall be redeemed and paid at the Treasury. of the 
United States, in the same manner as other circulat- — 
ing notes issued under the provisions of this act are 

eemed and paid. ; 

Src. 64. And be it further enacted, That the bonds 
forfeited, as provided in the last preceding section, 
may be cancelled to an amotint equal to the circulati 
notes redeemed and paid, or such bonds may be sol 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasory, 
and after retaining out of the proceeds a sum 
cient to pay the whole amount of circulating notes, for 
the redemption of which such bonds are held, the 
surplus, if any remains, shall be paid to the bank or 
ba xing association from which such bonds were re-_ 
ceived. . 

Sec. 65. And be it further enacted, That Congress 


reserves the right, at any time, to amend, alter, orre- 


peal this act. 
Approven, February 25, 1863. 


In the House, on the 9th of December, a bill 
to admit the State of West Virginia was con- 
sidered. Mr. Conway, of Kansas, opposed the 
bill as unconstitutional. Hisreasons were thus 
briefly stated: “This bill-is not so much for 
the admission of a new State as it is for the 
division of an old one. Nevertheless, I would 
have no objection to that, were it presented 
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under proper conditions, But the Constitution 
of the United States requires that no State shall 
be divided unless the assent of its Legislature 
be first obtained. 

“TI do not regard this proposed division of 
Virginia as having received that assent from 
ie Legislatare of the State which the Con- 
stitution requires. Here, however, is a ques- 
tion; and the question turns on whether the 
State of Virginia of which a Mr. Pierpont is 
Governor, is the lawful State or not. I do not 
believe that it is. 

“This Pierpont State is an institution of very 
recent origin. It started into existence about 
two years ago, and is a spontaneous production 
of the soil. A number of individuals met at 
‘Wheeling, and, without any legal authority 
whatever, arranged a plan for a government. 
‘Several persons have since been holding them- 
selves out as officials of this organization, in- 
cluding Pierpont, the Governor; but to what 
extent it executes the actual functions of a gov- 
ernment does not satisfactorily appear. 

“Tt is true, the Presidetit of the United 
States has recognized this as the actual State 
of Virginia; and acting upon his sanction, the 
Senate has admitted its senators into that body. 
But this is of no binding force upon us. On 
the contrary, if the President and Senate are 
wrong in so grave a matter, it is the more im- 

ant thatthe House of Representatives should 
right. The argument in favor of the validity 
of the Wheeling government is that the original 
State of Virginia fell into treason and became 
null and void, and caused a vacuum which 
eould only be filled in this way. Now this 
is entirely unsatisfactory to me; for, in the 
first place, I do not see how a State can 
fall into treason; and secondly, if it should, 
what right Mr. Pierpont would have to assume 
the office of Governor over any other individ- 
ual who might wish it. Where did the law 
come from which gave him his warrant? From 
a mob or a mass meeting? Neither mobs nor 
mass meetings make laws under our system. 
Tt seems to me that this presents a question 
of the utmost magnitude, as touching other 
matters than the one immediately under con- 
sideration. Eleven States have placed them- 
selves in the same situation as Virginia; and 
in order to proceed toward them justly and 
properly, it is necessary to adopt correct legal 
principles at the outset.. I have serious reason 
to believe that it is the intention of the Pres- 
ident to encourage the formation of State or- 
ganizations in all the seceded States. A policy 
seems about to be inaugurated, looking to an 
assumption of State powers by a few individ- 
uals, wherever a military or other encampment 
can be effected in any of the rebellious districts. 
The utter and flagrant unconstitutionality of 
this scheme—I may say, its radically revolu- 
tionary character—ought to expose it to the 
reprobation of every loyal citizen and every 
member of this House. It aims at an utter 
subversion of our constitutional system.” 
VOL. u1—20 A 
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Mr. Brown, of West Virginia, followed, for 
the purpose of showing the legitimacy of the 
Wheeling government: “Let us see how the 
fact. was in Virginia, and we shall see how, 
upon the soundest principles of political phi- 
losophy, the government at Wheeling can be 
vindicated. The government at Richmond, 
and all the officers under the old government 
of Virginia, transferred themselves and at- 
tempted to transfer their people to a foreign 
organization. I need hardly detail the particu- 
lars of that act, as they must be fresh in the 
memory of every gentleman. They know that 
the functionaries at Richmond, immediately 
after they passed the ordinance of secession, 
which they were bound to submit to the peo- 
ple, did not wait for the people to act upon 
their so-called ordinance, but immediately en- 
tered into a treaty with the government at 
Montgomery, and the whole military and civil 
powers of the State were transferred, so far 
as they could transfer them, to that govern- 
ment. ; ; 

“The loyal people of Virginia immediately, 
finding that their rulers, those to whom the 
legislative and executive powers had been in- 
trusted, had betrayed them, and had ceased to 
be capable of exercising their prerogative, 
called, in all the loyal counties where they had 
permission to do so, mass meetings, which sent 
to Wheeling five hundred of as loyal ‘and good 
men as live in any portion of the United States, 
not for immediate action, but for the purpose 
of consulting upon the emergency of the times. 

“That convention merely organized and pro- 
posed a plan by which regular elections were 
to be held to fill the vacancies caused by the 
withdrawal of all disloyal representatives. A 
day was fixed and elections held, not within 
the boundaries of the proposed new: State, but 
held throughout Virginia wherever loyal men 
chose to hold them, from one end of the com- 
monwealth to the other, and the body thus 
elected assumed the legislative functions of the 
people.” 

Mr. Brown then proceeded to state that, in 
addition to the counties composing West Vir- 
ginia, those of Fairfax and Alexandria were 
represented in this Legislature, so elected, but 
more than one half the counties of the original 
Virginia, were not at all represented, saying: 
“Tt is sufficient for me to say that they were © 
invited to codperate, and if they stayed away, it 
was their fault, not ours. They were invited 
to act, and, if they were loyal men, they ought 
to have acted with us. If they were disloyal, 
they should have no voice in the Legislature 
of Virginia, or in this body.” 

He then read the following act adopted by 
this Legislature : 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That the 
consent of the Legislature of Virginia be, and the same 
is hereby given to the formation and erection of the 
State of West Virginia within the jurisdiction of this 
State, to include the counties of Hancock, Brooke, 
Ohio, Marshall, Wetzel, Marion, meat 89 Preston, 
Taylor, Tyler, Pleasants, Ritchie, Doddridge, Harri- 
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alhoun, Gilmer, 
ur, Randolph, 
Wayne, Boo Wyoming, M aoe Dowell, 
ayne, ni oming, Mercer, McDowe 
Webster, Ponshenten ’ hupetis, ‘Raleigh, "Greenbrier, 
Monroe, Pendleton, Hardy, Hampshire, and Morgan, 


West Virginia and the schedule thereto annexed, pro- 
by the convention which assembled at Wheel- 
on the 26th day of November, 1861. 

2, Be it further enacted, That the consent of the 
Legislature of Virginia be, and the same is hereby 
fi en that the counties of Berkeley, Jefferson, and 

erick shall be included in and form part of the 
State of West Virginia, whenever the voters of said 
counties shall ratify and assent to said constitution, at 
an election held for the purpose at such time and under 
such regulations as the commissioners named in the 
said schedule may prescribe. 

8. Be it further enacted, That this act shall be trans- 
mitted by the executive to the senators and represen- 
tatives of this commonwealth in Congress, together 
with a certified original of the said constitution and 
schedule, and the said senators and representatives are 
hereby requested to use their endeavors to obtain the 
consent of Congress to the admission of the State of 
- West Virginia into the Union. 

4, This act shall be in force from and after its pas- 


sage. 


- Mr. Oolfax, of Indiana, urged that West Vir- 
ginia was entitled to admission as a State, for 
the following reasons: “Two things are re- 
quired by the Constitution of the United States 
for the admission of this new State: first, the 
assent of the Legislature of the State out of 
which it is to be formed; and secondly, the 
assent of Congress. The decision then turns 
to a great extent upon the question whether 
the Governor now acting as the Governor of 
Virginia, and residing at Wheeling, and the 
Legislature to which he communicates his mes- 
sages, are really the Governor and Legislature 
of the loyal people of Virginia. I think they 
are, and that the history of events in Virginia 
will prove that fact. 

“When, in February, 1861, ¢he traitorous 
authorities of Virginia attempted to take that 
State out of the Union, the people of Western 
Virginia nobly resisted that conspiracy; and 
instead of joining with their fellow citizens in 
other parts of the State, they called together a 
convention elected by the loyalists of that 
region, and some other counties not*included 
within the boundaries of the new State, and 
determined to stand, at every hazard and 
through every persecution, by the Union as it 
was. That convention, speaking the voice of 
all loyal Virginians, called all the members 
elect of the Legislature—chosen as they were 
on the day prescribed by their State constitu- 
tion—who would take the oath of fealty to 
the Union, to meet at Wheeling; and thus a 
loyal Legislature, chosen in accordance with 
the constitution and laws of Virginia, assembled 
and was organized. This machinery of the 
State government had been abandoned by Gov- 
ernor Letcher and by the Legislature which 
participated with him in his treason. It hav- 
ing thus lapsed, the loyal people of Western 
Virginia took possession of this inery, in 
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order that all the State might not be driven 

into this wicked rebellion. cy 
“‘ The next question is, has this loyal Legisla- 

ture been recognized? There are facts en 

in the action of the various branches of this 

Government to prove to us that they have, one 

and all, fully, and in various ways, recognized) 


this as the only true and rightful ae aad 


of ve, wey abi 
Mr. Yeaman, of Kentucky, said: “Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not desire to debate the question, bt 
prefer to avail myself of the Kindness the 
gentleman from Indiana to ask him a question, — 
I understand the theory on which Virginia is — 
now represented in this House and in the other — 
wing of the Capitol. to be this: that the ordi- 
nance of secession was null and void, and did 
not take the State out of the Union; that the 
government at Wheeling is not merely the de 
Jacto government, but is the legal government 
of the people of the State of Virginia, as she 
heretofore existed in the Union, and that if 
those disloyal people east of the mountains dc 
not choose to avail themselves of that govern+— 
ment, it is their own fault. Now, the question 
is, if Virginia is already in the Union, and is 
represented on this floor, and in the other 
of the capitol, what need is there for anc 
act to let her in again? If it is intended to di- 
vide the State, what fact takes her case out. 
the constitutional prohibition that no ; 
shall be divided, and no new State shall be 
erected in the jurisdiction of another St 
without the consent of the Legislature of that 
State?” fe 
Mr. Colfax replied: “I will answer the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky with great pleasure. 
This is not Virginia that is being admitted into 
the Union. It is West Virginia, a different 
State. It does not embrace the whole territo- 
rial limits of Virginia, and I am glad to say 
that it does not even embrace all the ‘oval. 
people of Virginia. It embraces only Pro ; 
eight counties. But*there are people left ia 
the old State of Virginia, in the Accomuc dis- 
trict, along the Baltimore and Ohio rai 
and fronting Washington City, that are loya. 
The loyal people thus remaining are not many, 
to be sure, as far as we know now; but I trust 
that in time they will be enough, with the 
so of the Government aiding them, to 
eaven the whole mass. These people, loyal a 
they are, are left with old Virginia; but wh 
we propose to admit by this bill is a di 
State. It is West Virginia.” ‘uo if 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, opposed tb 
measure, saying: “Sir, can any are 
make stronger the case than the mere state- 
ment of the question? The Constitution says 
you shall make no new State within the jie 
risdiction of another State without its cor 
sent. You are asked to make Western Vi- 
ginia into a State. The Constitution requircs 
that the State of which the new State has 
formed a part shall give her consent. Where 
is there room for doubt? If the Constitution 


to the future. 
_ not contemplate the restoration of this Union, 
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which we have sworn to support is to be the 

rule of our action, I ask you, in all calmness 

and all sobriety of feeling, is not the rule 
* 2 . 


“There was a Virginia once by that simple 
name—a great name at one period of our his- 
tory, and one of the original formers of the 
Constitution. She made it. She never was 
admitted into the Union; she formed it; she 
isa part of the original creation and being. 
Does she ask to be admitted? No. But apart 
of that State wishes now to be formed into a 
new State, and to be admitted into the Union 
as an independent State. Is not that so? Is 
there any ingenuity or any technicality which 


r 


can change the face of the facts? 
_ “You say that old Virginia no longer exists, 
and therefore can give no consent. Is there 
one man here who can be misled and blinded 
by such hypercriticism? We know the fact to 
be otherwise. We know that at this time old 

irginia is in a state of rebellion, which we 
are endeavoring, by all the means in our power, 
to put an end to; a rebellion which once put 
an end to, will restore her to her constitutional 
Yon a the Union just as she existed before. 


ou cannot admit a new State out of her boun- 
daries without her consent, says the Constitu- 
tion. That is the limit of your power, and 
that is enough to settle the question. You are 
appealed to and your power is invoked now to 
make this a new State. It seems to me that 
you cannot do it, Ido not presume to argue 
with you on this question, because it seems to 
me that the very statement of it is an argument 
stronger than anything that I can urge. We 
have heard a great deal of imagination and of 
sympathy. That does not make constitutions, 
hat does not sustain empires. It is not out 
of such stuff as that that the great, the majes- 
tic pillars have been reared that support the 
mighty fabric of this republic. This question 
is to return to you. Remember that! Look 
s there a man here who does 


_ and the restoration of all these States to it? If 

_ Virginia were to-morrow to lay down the arms 
of her rebellion and to ask to be admitted into 
‘our councils, to be part of us, as she is by the 
Constitution to-day, to be actually what she is 
constitutionally, what could you say to her if 
you had created a new State out of her terri- 
tory? What could you say to her? Do you 
believe that with the pride which ought to be- 
long to one of the States of this Union, the 
State would agree to come back, not as she 
was, not with the boundaries she had,-but cut 
up and divided and made into different States, 
to come back with circumscribed and dimin- 
ished power asa State? Can you expect such 
a thing?” 

Mr. Blair, of Virginia, now rose to say: ‘I 
take it, from the gentleman’s argument, that he 
is not aware that the Legislature of Virginia 
has given its consent to the formation of this 
hew State. It is probable, however, that he 
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does not recognize the government at Wheel- 
ing as the government of Virginia. If that 
Legislature be the Legislature of the State, and 
it has given its consent, then the whole people 
of Virginia have given their consent, and the 
constitutional requirement.is fully met.” 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, in reply said: 
“This is one of the arguments to which I had 
a general allusion when I spoke of the strange 
arguments and fancies which had. been em- 
ployed upon this question. The gentleman’s 
argument supposes that the government at 
Wheeling is the government of Virginia. Does 
he not know that the contrary is the fact? Do 
we not all, in point of fact, know the contrary? 
Do we not know that the Legislature of the 
old State of Virginia is sitting, for aught I 
know, at this very moment, in the city of Rich- 
mond, and has never discontinued its sessions 
there ? 

‘ What does it amount to but that here isan 
application to make a new State at theinstance 
of the parties desiring to be made a new State, 
and nobody else consenting, and nobody else 
left to consent to it.” 

Mr. Blair, of Virginia, further said: “TI 
would remind the gentleman from Kentucky, 
that there were counties besides those. em- 
braced within the boundaries of the proposed 
new State, represented in the Legislature of 
Virginia, that gave this consent... It was not 
composed exclusively of counties included. in 
the new State; and if it was the Legislature of 
the State, it spoke the voice of the people of 
the whole State, and the constitutional require- 
ment is complied with.” 

Mr. Crittenden, in reply, said: “Is the party 
applying for admission consenting to the ad- 
mission. That is the whole of it.. If that is 
not clear in itself, nothing that I can add to it 
will make it clearer.” 

Mr. Edwards, of New Hampshire, in favor of 
the bill said: “It seems to me that.the.only 
question that exists is the single one of whether 


the State of Virginia, by its legislature, has 


consented to the formation of this new State 
within its boundaries?) The Constitution of 
the United States clearly contemplates the 
formation of a new State out. of the territory 
of an existing State. Its language presupposes 
that a case of this kind would be likely to oc- 
cur in the progress of the country, and there- 
fore provides for it. This is the clear and ad- 
mitted interpretation of that provision. That 
being the case, the only question now relating 
to the question of power is whether the State 
of Virginia, through her legislature, has. con- 
sented to the formation of this State. On that 
subject I do not intend to go through the his- 
tory of the proceedings in Virginia, eastern 
or western, but shall rest my vote on these 
grounds: first, that there was no legal legisla- 
ture or government in Virginia after that gov- 
vernment put itself in the attitude of rebellion 
against the United States, and refused to con- 
form to the constitutional provisions necessary 
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to constitute it a government, without which 
the legislature of a State can have no legal ex- 
ted secondly, that in the absence of any 
the whole people of Virginia was called, which 
convention framed a government for the State, 
and that the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment thus established consented to this admis- 
sion of Western Virginia as a State. If these 
premises are true, they certainly show the 
consent of Virginia, by her constituted author- 
ities as created by that convention in the ab- 
sence of any State government legally and con- 
stitutionally organized. 

“ But it is said that the whole State was not 
represented in the convention. To this it may 
be answered, it is enough if the whole people 
of the State were properly warned to be pres- 
ent. Notice, it is understood, was given to all. 
If all did not choose to be present and act, then 
the action of those who did assemble and act 
is just as legal and constitutional as if all had 
assembled and acted. If any notified were 
prevented from being present, it is not alleged 
that they were prevented by those who ask the 
creation of the new State and are to be com- 
prised within its limits.” : 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, in opposition to 
the bill, said: “I affirm that nobody has given 
his consent to the division of the State of Vir- 
ginia and the erection of a new State, who does 
not reside in the new State itself. When it 
must be admitted that there is nobody in Vir- 
ginia, in that part which is left, that has con- 
sented, I submit that this question assumes a 
different form from that which gentlemen give 
it. It seems to me that this bill does not com- 
ply with the spirit of the Constitution. Ifthe 
remaining portions of Virginia are under du- 
ress, and while under duress this claim of con- 
sent is made, it seems to me that it isa mere 
pwr of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Brown, of Virginia, replied: “I do not 
understand the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Do I understand him to say that nobody repre- 
senting counties outside of the new State gave 
consent to the formation of the new State? 
Is that what the gentleman means to assert?” 

Mr. Dawes answered: ‘“ There is no use mis- 
understanding ourselves in this matter. It is 
true that arepresentative was picked up—I say 

-it with all respect—in Fairfax, and that two or 
three gentlemen in other parts of the State 
were procured; but they protested that they 
did not pretend to represent the counties from 
which they hailed. So far asI know, I do not 
believe there is a single person representing 
any portion of that part of Virginia which is 
left, who ever consented to the erection and 
admission of this new State. Not one.” 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, followed, say- 
ing: “ Sir, it is but mockery,in my judgment, 
to tell me that the Legislature of Virginia has 
ever consented to thisdivision. There are two 
hundred thousand, out of a million and a quar- 
ter of people, who have participated in this 


vernment in Virginia, a convention of © 
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proceeding. They have held a convention, and 
they have elected a legislature in pursuance of 
a decree of that convention. Before all this 
was done the State had a regular organization, 
a constitution under which that co 


acted. By a convention of a large majority of 


the people of that State, they changed th 
constitution and 
Federal Government from that of one of its” 
members to that of secession from it. 
I need not be told that that is treason. ow 
it. And it is treason in all the individuals wh 

participated in it. But so far as the State mu- 
nicipality or corporation was concerned, it was 


a valid act, and governed the State. Our Gov- 


ernment does not act upon the State. ~ 


: 


changed their relations to the 


" 


State, as a separate and distinct body, was the 


freemen. The majority of the people of 


Vir 
ginia was the State of Virginia, although indi- 


viduals had committed treason. 


State of a majority of the people of Virginia) 
whether rebel or loyal, whether convicts or 


“Now, to say that the legislature which call- 


ed this seceding convention was not the legis- 


lature of Virginia, is asserting that the legis- 
lature chosen by a vast sie on of the people 
of a State is not the legislature of that ee 


That is a doctrine which I can never assent to. 


I admit that the legislature were disloyal, but 


they were still the disloyal and traitorous 
lature of the State of Virginia; and the “B 


as a mere State, was bound by their acts. | 
so individuals. They are responsible to 
General Government, and are responsible 


the 


whether the State decrees treason or not. 


That being the Legislature of Virginia, Gover- 
nor Letcher, elected by a majority of the votes 


of the people, is the Governor of Virginia—a_ 


traitor in rebellion, but a traitorous Governor 
of a traitorous State. Now, then, how has 


that State ever given its consent to this di- 


vision? A highly respectable but very small 


number of the citizens of Virginia—the people 
of West Virginia—assembled together, disap- 
proved of the acts of the State of Vi "’ 
and with the utmost self-complacency 

themselves Virginia. Now, is it not ridien- 
lous? Is not the very statement of the facts 
a Indicrous thing to look upon—although a 
very respectable gentleman, Governor Pier- 
pont, was elected by them Governor of Vir- 
ginia? He is a most excellent man, and I wish 
he were the Governor elected by the whole peo- 
ple of Virginia. aie 

“The State of Virginia, therefore, has ney: 


iven its consent to this separation of the State, _ 


desire to see it, and according to my princi- 

ples operating at the present time, I ean yot 
for its admission without any compunction of 
conscience, but with some doubt about the 
policy of it. My principles are these: we 

ow the fact that this and other States have 
declared that they are no longer members of 
this Union, and have made, not a mere insur 
rection, but have raised and organized an army 
and a power, which the governments of Euroy'e 
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have recognized as a belligerent power. We 
ourselves, by what I consider a most unfor- 
tunate act, not well considered—declaring a 
blockade of their ports—have acknowledged 
them as a power. We cannot blockade our 
own ports. It isan absurdity. We blockade 
‘an enemy’s ports. The very fact of declaring 
this blockade recognized them as a belligerent 
_ power, entitled to all the privileges and subject 
to all the rules of war, according to the law 
of nations. 
_ “Now, then, sir, these rebellious States being 
a power, by the acknowledgment of European 
nations and of our own nation, subject and en- 
titled to belligerent rights, they become subject 
- toall the rules of war. I hold that the Con- 
stitution has no longer the least effect upon 
them. It is idle to tell me that the obligations 
_ of an instrument are binding on one party 
_ while they are repudiated by the other. It is 
one of the principles of law universal, and of 
"justice as universal, that obligations, personal 
_ or national, must, in order to be binding, be 
- mutual, and be equally acknowledged and ad- 
_ mitted by all parties. Whenever that mutu- 
ality ceases to exist, it binds neither party. 
_ There is another principle just as universal; it 
_isthis: when parties become belligerent, in the 
_ technical sense of the word, the war between 
them abrogates all compacts, treaties, and con- 
stitutions which may have existed between 
them before the war commenced. If we go to 
war with England to-day, all our treaty stipu- 
lations are at an end, and none of them bind 
either of the parties. If peace is restored, it 
does not restore any of the obligations of either. 
‘There must be new treaties, new obligations 
entered into, before either of the parties is 


bound. 
_ “Hence I hold that none of the States now 
- in rebellion are entitled to the protection of 


_ the Constitution, and I am grieved when I 


hear those high in authority sometimes talk- 
ing of the constitutional difficulties about enfor- 
cing measures against this belligerent power, 
- and the next moment disregarding every ves- 
 tige and semblance of the Constitution by acts 
_ which alone are arbitrary. “I hope I do not 
_ differ with the executive in the views which I 
advocate. But I see the executive one day 
saying, ‘“‘ You shall not take the property of 
tebels to pay the debts which the rebels have 
brought upon the Northern States.” Why? 
Because the Constitution isin the way. And 
the next day I see him appointing a military 
governor of Virginia, a military governor of 

ennessee, and some other places. Where does 
_ em anything in the Constitution to warrant 


_If he must look there alone for authority, 
then all these acts are flagrant usurpations, 
deserving the condemnation of the community. 
He must agree with me or else his acts are as 

as they are unlawful: for I see him 
here and there ordering elections for members 
of Congress wherever he finds a little collection 


- 
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of three or four consecutive plantations in the 
rebel States, in order that men may be sent in 
here to control the proceedings of this Con- 
gress, just as we sanctioned the election held 
by a few people at a little watering place at 
Fortress Monroe, by which we have here the 
very respectable and estimable member from 
that locality with us.” 

Mr. Ashley: “ As I understand it, when the 
new State is admitted, Governor Pierpont is 
to move over into Alexandria and remain the 
Governor of the old State of Virginia; while 
the two senators who are now in the other 
end of the capitol, from Virginia, will, by the 
same proceeding, still remain the senators from 
that State.” 

Mr. Stevens: “Certainly. We shall have 
four senators, instead of two. I wish they 
would bring Mason back instead of one of 
them. But, sir, I understand that these pro- 
ceedings all take place, not under any pretence 
of legal or constitutional right, but in virtue of 
the laws of war; and by the laws of nations 
these laws are just what we choose to make 
them, so that they are not inconsistent with 
humanity. I say, then, that we may admit 
West Virginia as a new State, not by virtue - 
of any provision of the Constitution, but under 
our absolute power, which the laws of war give 
us in the circumstances in which we are placed. 
I shall vote for this bill upon that-theory, and 
upon that alone; for I will not stultify myself 
by-supposing that we have any warrant in the 
Constitution for this proceeding.” 

Mr. Segar, of Virginia, followed in opposition 
to the bill. He said: “I believe it is a funda- 
mental maxim in: our political system, dating 
as far back as the Declaration of Independence, 


that all government derives its authority from 


the consent of the governed; in other words, 
from that source of all legitimate power, the 
sovereign people. Now, sir, this bill is in the 
very.teeth, in direct subversion of this cardi- 
nal principle of republican, popular govern- 
ment. This new State proposition has not re- 
ceived: the sanction of the people upon whom 
the new government is to operate. Casting 
out of the calculation the whole rebel portion 
of the State, I propose to show that the con- 
sent of the northwestern people themselves 
has not been had. It is not founded on the 
consent even of the people whose government 
it is claimed to be, and who are to come with- 
in itsrule. There has not been that general, 
close representation of the people included 
within the limits of the proposed new State, 
which is absolutely necessary to impart legality 
to all governments among us. <A very large 
portion of the people that were never repre- 
sented at all, neither in the Legislature which 
called the convention that ordered a vote to be 
taken on the new State question, nor in the 
Wheeling Legislature, nor in the convention 
that framed the constitution of the proposed 


new State. 
*“Let us look to the facts. I find that of 
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the forty-eight counties to compose the new 
State, eleven never had even the semblance of 
representation—had no part, nor lot, nor say 
in the establishment of the new government. 
The counties of Calhoun, Nicholas, 
McDowell, Mercer, Monroe, Greenbrier, Poca- 
hontas, Webster, Morgan, and Pendleton, eleven 
in number, and containing a white population 
of 55,400, were never represented anywhere— 
neither in Legislature nor convention—in ref- 
erence to the formation of a new State. They 
never cast a vote either for the election of a 
member of the Wheeling Legislature, or for 
the convention that submitted the question of 
the new State to the people, or for the conven- 
tion that framed the constitution of the new 
State. Are these eleven counties, with these 
55.400 white freemen, to be brought within the 
operation of a government which they had no 
part in making, and to which they have in no 
way consented ? 

“ Again, sir; the three counties of Hamp- 
shire, Hardy, and Morgan, holding a popula- 
tion of 27,509, were never represented either 
in the House of Delegates, or either of the 
conventions. Is it to be supposed that the 
people of these counties cared aught for the 
new government, when they would send rep- 
resentatives neither to the Legislature nor to 
the conventions acting in the premises? Are 
they to be bound by this new government 
under such circumstances? Is it their govern- 
ment? Can it be said that they have given 
their consent to it through their Legislature, as 
the Constitution prescribes, when they were not 
represented there at all? 

“Still another test of the absence of popu- 
lar, constitutional consent: On comparing the 
ordinary vote of the counties composing the 
new State with the vote actually cast for the 
adoption of the new State constitution, it will 
be found that there was not only not a majority 
of the people, but a singularly small proportion 
-of them, that voted for the new State and its 
new constitution. I submit a few particulars. 
In 1860, the county of Braxton cast a vote, in 
the Presidential election, of 754; in 1862, on 
the vote for the new constitution, only 83, just 
one ninth of the population ; Barbour county, 
1,269 in 1860, and 459 in 1862; Boone, 566 in 
1860, to 78 in 1862; Hampshire, 1,915 in 1860, 
to 157 in 1862; Hardy, 1,479 in 1860, to 192 
in 1862; Pendleton, 929 in 1860, to 116 in 
1862; and this proportion runs throwgh the 
vote generally. Is the new government to be 
mS hp by such a vote as this? 

“Yet, again: ten counties, to wit, Logan, 
Fayette, A een 4 Mason, Mercer, Monroe, 
Webster, Morgan, McDowell, and Pocahontas, 
with a population of 50,000, did not cast a vote 
on the new State and constitution. Are these 
counties and their 50,000 population to be 
bound by a government about which they nev- 
er cast a vote? Is it their government? Have 
they consented to it? Is this the way of 
carrying out the great and revered principle 
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of civil liberty, that taxation and representa- 
tion are to go together? se | 
** And I find the aggregate vote of the coun- 


ties composing the new State to be, ordinarily, 
48,000; while on the new State question, } 


entire vote was only 19,000! Does a govern 
ment formed under such circumstances calc 
the name of government? I must say that 
my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dawes) 
was not far from the truth when he said that 
civil organizations, raised under such imper- 
fect representation, were the merest mockery 
of the Constitution and of the elective fran- 
chise. aa 
“ But the most remarkable anomaly inyolyed 
in the measure embraced in this bill, I haye 
yet to state. There are three counties em-— 
braced within the limits of the new Sta 
those of Greenbrier, Mercer, and Monroe, with 
a population of 30,000, which are far remover 
from the neighborhood of the northwest, an¢ 
which are totally dissimilar in interest.. The 


are on the line of the great Central Virgini: 
railroad, running through the very heart ot! 
Virginia, and extending from the Ohio river 
to the seaports of Virginia. Their fortunes 
are indissolubly connected with the fortune: 
of Eastern and Central Virginia: You can no 
more separate their interests from those of 


tide-water and middle Virginia, than you ca 
divide the interests of man and wife. Their 


market is in the cities of tide-water Virginia ; 
that of the people of the new State is, by na- 
ture and by nature’s God, in the city of Balfti- 
more. : hs 
“ Now, sir, upon none of the laws of the hu- 
man constitution or the instincts of B 
nature, can the people of these three ae 
assimilate with their fellow-citizens of the 
northwest. Nor is there one man or w 
in my opinion, in these three counties, 
desires to be connected with this West Virgini 
government.” aa 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, closed the debat 
In opposition to the view of Mr. Stevens, h 
urged that the Legislature of West Vitgini 
was the Legislature of the State, as follows: 
“We come now to the great point in Is 
sion here. Who constitute the State of Vir 
ginia? I beg leave here to thank my friend 


from Massachusetts (Mr. Dawes) for sugge: 
ing what was essential to the line of at 


ment. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Stevens) said the majority of the citizens o 
the United States within any State are the 
State. I agree to that, sir, subject to this 
limitation, that the majority act in subordin: 
tion to the Federal Constitution, and to the 
rights of every citizen of the United States 
guaranteed thereby. . 
“But, sir, the majority of the people of oF 
State are not the State when they 3 
treason against the Government, and conspi- 
acy against the rights of its citizens. The 
people of a State have the right to local gov- 
ernment. It is essential to their existenc:. 
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To-day, as the law stands in this country, and 
by the uniform construction of the powers of 
this Government, there is no law by which the 
midnight assassin of a mere private citizen can 
be brought to judicial trial, to conviction, and 
to judgment, within any State of this Union, 
save the law of the State. Your Federal tribu- 
nals under existing laws have no cognizance of 
the crime if committed within a State on a pri- 
-yate citizen, and can do nothing in the punish- 
ment of it judicially. 
_ “Now, sir, I beg leave to ask, can the minor- 
of the people of the State, by the act of 
e majority committing treason, and taking up 
‘arms against the Federal Government, be strip- 
of their right within the State of protec- 
n, under State laws, in their homes and in 
their persons, even against the hand of the as- 
sassin? Am I to stand here to argue such a 
estion as that with intelligent representa- 
ves? I say, that if the majority of the people 
of Virginia have turned rebels, as I believe 
they have, the State is in the loyal minority, 
and I am not alone in that opinion. I repeat, 
where the majority become rebels in arms, the 
minority are the State; that the minority, in 
‘that event, have a right to administer the laws, 
and maintain the authority of the State govern- 
ment, and to that end to elect a State Legisla- 
» and executive, by which they may call 
upon the Federal Government for protection 
‘against domestic violence,’ according to the 
express guarantee of the Constitution. To 
deny this proposition is to say that when the 
Majority in any State revolt against the laws, 
both State and Federal, and deny and violate 
all rights of the minority—that however nu- 
merous the minority may be, the State govern- 
Ment can never be reorganized, nor the rights 
of the minority protected thereby, so long as a 
majority are in the revolt. In such an event, 
the majority, being rebels, must submit to the 
law of the minority, if enforced by the whole 
power of the National Government. That is 
‘no new idea, even. It is as old as the Oonsti- 
tution. I ask gentlemen to refer to that re- 
markable letter of the Federalist, addressed by 
‘Mr. Madison to the American people, wherein he 
discusses the fourth section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution of the United States, to wit: 
_ The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
the Union a republican form of government, and shall 
tect each of them against invasion; and on appli- 
cation of the Legislature (or of the executive, a4 
e Legislature cannot be convened), against domestic 
ence. 
_ “As if that great man had been gifted with 
he vision of a seer, standing amidst his own na- 
tive hills of Virginia, he foretold that it might 
come to pass that a majority of the people of a 
State might conspire together to'sweep away 
the rights of the minority, and break down 
their privileges as citizens of the United States. 
Tn that paper Mr. Madison says: 
_ Why may not illicit combinations, for of 
Wiéleare, af formed as well by a majority fa Btate as 
by a majority of a county or a district of the same 
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State? And if the authority of the State ought, in the 
latter case, to protect the local magistracy, ought not 
the Federal authority, in the former, to support the 
State authority ? 


“That is precisely the question here to-day. 
That is precisely the condition of things in 
Virginia. The majority have become traitors. 
When the Representatives whom they had 
elected, who were required by the existing 
constitution of Virginia, as well as by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, went to 
Richmond, joined in this conspiracy, lifted up 
the hand of treason and rebellion against the 
Government, forswore themselves, and, in 
short, entered into a deliberate article of bar- 
gain and sale with Alexander H. Stephens, 
vice-president of the Southern confederacy, 
transferring the State of Virginia to that con- 
federacy, they surrendered all right to repre- 
sent any part of the people of Virginia; as a 
Legislature they utterly disqualified themselves 
to execute that trust. But, sir, what are we 
told? According to the logic of some gentle- 
men, it would seem that because the Legisla- 
ture at Richmond turned traitors, because every 
man of them, except those féw who escaped for 
their lives from that doomed city—as I trust 
it is a doomed city—joined in this red-handed 
rebellion, therefore the people could have no 
legislation. I appeal to the immortal words 
of the Declaration in refutation of that con- 
clusion. ‘The legislative powers, incapable of - 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise.’ No matter, sir, who 
turns traitor, the legislative powers are incapa- 
ble of annihilation. Now, what but this power 
remained to the people of Virginia? Their 
Governor and Legislature had turned traitor. 
You say that no special election could be had 
under the constitution of Virginia without a 
proclamation from the Governor, in vacation, 
or without a writ of election issued by the Le- 
gislature. . What was to be done? I say that 
the power remained with the loyal people of 
that State to call a convention and create a 
provisional government, which they did. On 
the 23d day of May, 1861, the people of the 
State of Virginia, invited by an original con- 
vention of the people themselves, met at the 
time and place specified in the existing law of 
that commonwealth, and elected a Legislature. 

“Ts it said that a majority of those chosen 
on that day, including those chosen by the 
rebels, took the rond:80 Richmond, and took 
the oath of treason against the Government of 
the country? Then I tell gentlemen who make 
that remark that these members elect never 
became part of the Legislature at all. The 
original convention of the people declared, in 
1861, that only those who were elected, and 
were qualified, should be the Legislature of the 
State. I might go somewhat farther with this 
argument. I say that the ultimate power to 
decide that question, ‘ Which of these bodies is 
the Legislature of Virginia?’ is in the Con- 
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of the United States. What isthe lawful 
gislature of the State? Although they were 
literally chosen under the amended constitution 
of Virginia (adopted in 1851), and the statute 
of the State, nevertheless I say that it is com- 
petent for Congress to say—and it is not only 
sompetent, but it is the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to say—fhat not a man of them who re- 
fused to take the oath prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and who took the oath of 
that treasonable conspiracy at Richmond, ever 
became a member of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia. Who then are the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia? Only those who qualify in 
pursuance of the requirements of the ordinance 
of the people themselves, by taking the oath 
rescribed by the Federal Constitution, and 
y the Virginia constitution. If those gentle- 
men had chosen to observe that form they 
might have constituted a majority of the Le- 
islature; but they did not do it, either at 
heeling or at Richmond. They violated the 
constitution of their own State, as well as the 
Federal Constitution, when they went to Rich- 
mond and took the oath of treason. 
‘Now, who are the judges of this matter? 
I say it without tlfe fear of contradiction, be- 
cause it has been affirmed by every branch of 
this Government, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, more than once, that when the storm 
of revolution shakes the civil fabric of a State 
of the Union, the ultimate and final arbiter to 
détermine who constitute the legislative and 
executive government of that State, and hold 
its great trust of sovereignty, is the Congress 
of the United States, or the President acting by 
authority of an act of Congress. The great 
ease of Luther and Borden must be fresh in the 
mind of every Representative of the people, 
and that was the very question which was then 
and there decided. What did the court decide 
in that case? Luther brought his action for 
trespass to his domicile in the circuit court of 
the United States for the district of Rhode 
Island. He charged the defendant in that case 
with having broken open his residence, which 
every man knows is, under our laws, his castle, 
He charged in his declaration that defendant 
not only broke into and entered his house, but 
went through all his rooms, from garret to cel- 
lar, in search of his person; that he had vio- 
— if you please, his sacred right of dom- 
e 


icile. 

‘““Now, I may be pardoned for reminding 
gentlemen here that thére is no right known to 
the citizen, under the American law, or under 
the law of any country beneath the sun where 
the principles of the common law obtain, which 
is looked upon as more sacred than the right 
of domicile. You know that by the common 
law it is held so sacred that he who invades it 
without the leave of the owner, and especially 
menacingly, is not entitled to the Benefit of the 
rule that the party whom he assails must flee 
to the wall, but he may suffer instant death, 
and the owner is justified before the law, be- 
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cause his hearthstone is not to be violated b: 
a malicious intruder against his protest and 
against his consent. There was a strong case 
against defendant on that record, if he had not 
justified the act. But he did justify—and : 
Rhode Island had been in revolution. Two 
opposing governments had been in operation, 
Who was to decide which was the lawful gov. 
ernment? They first said that the courts were 
to decide. They asked the courts of Rho 
Island to sit in judgment upon the questic 
whether the government under which the 
held their commission was a government at all 
The Chief Justice of the United States, wit! 
bitter irony and sarcasm, remarked that he @ 
not ‘see how the question could be tried an 
decided in a State court ;’ for that, wheneve 
they arrived at the conclusion that the govern 
ment to which they owed their existence we 
no government at all, the court itself ceased t 
be a court, and could not pronounce the judg 
ment. The breath of life would go out of ii 
body instantly. This action, however, for tre: 
pass, was instituted inthe United States Ciren 
Court for the district of Rhode Island. 
“ The defendants, by their plea, justified th 
trespass on the ground that plaintiff was & " 
gaged in insurrection, together with othe: 
against the State; that the State was, by com: 


-petent authority, declared under martial law 


and that defendants, being in the military se1 
vice of the State, by command of their superio: 
officer, broke open and entered plaintiff’s hou: 
The plaintiff denied the authority, and replie¢ 
it was defendants’ own proper wrong. In oth 
words, was the government against which th 
plaintiff was in insurrection the government of 
hode Island ? mj 
“The case finally came up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Chief Justice 
(Taney), in delivering his opinion, said that i 
was a political question, and that the decision 
of it by the Federal executive, under the au 
thority of Congress, was binding on the judi- 
ciary. He also said the power to decide tl 
question which of two governments in a § 
is the true government is in Congress. ra 
“That decision amounts to just this, and 
that is what gives importance to it in the dis 
cussion of this question: if the Congress of tlie 
United States solemnly decide, as they are tlie 
ultimate arbiter of this political question, that 
the people of Western Virginia have no right 
to maintain the government which they h 
established, and under which they have mi: 
this new constitution, and apply here for ad- 
mission, they thereby decide that it is void 
All that remains is for the executive to follow 
row example, and leave that people to the 
ate. ‘ iz 
“What is the effect of such a decision )y 
Congress and the executive? It is to bind yoar 
own judiciary to hold the legislation of th! 
people for the protection of their lives and prop 
erty void. You bind the judiciary of the Stat 
itself. You bind everybody who is appointed 
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to execute the laws within that State. While 

ou pretend to be for the Constitution as it is, 
you say to this people, that inasmuch as they 
are in a minority, and inasmuch as the major- 


ity have taken up arms against the Govern- 


t of the United States and of the State of 
Virginia, they are without the protection of 
local State law ; that their representatives duly 


_ elected are not and cannot be called the Legis- 


:. 


; 


lature of Virginia. . 
' “T think I have said enough to satisfy the 


ntlemen who have done me the kindness to 
tend to what I have said, that the Legislature 


which assembled at Wheeling, Virginia, was 
the Legislature of the State of Virginia; and 


that it remains with you alone to determine 
whether it shall be or not. If you affirm that 


' itis, there is no appeal from your decision. I 
am ready, for one, to affirm it, and upon the 


distinct ground that I do recognize, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison, even the rights of a mi- 
nority in arevolted State to be protected, under 
the Federal Constitution, both by Federal law 
and by State law. I hold, sir, that the Legis- 
lature assembled at Wheeling, then, is the legal 


Legislature of the State; that it had power to 


assent to this division of the State of Virginia ; 


and that it is wholly immaterial to me whether 
a majority of the counties of that State refused, 


by reason of their treason, to codperate in the 


election of delegates and senators to that Le- 
gislature. 


On the subject of granting the ad- 
mission of the proposed State, to which that 
body has assented, it is enough for me to know 
there is a sufficient number of loyal men within 


the limits of the proposed State to maintain the 
‘machinery of a State government, and entitle 


them to Federal representation. That is the 


only rule heretofore recognized by Congress in 


the matter of admitting new States duly organ- 


ized.” 


The vote was then taken as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Arnold, Babbitt, Baker, Bax- 
ter, Beaman, Bingham, Jacob B. Blair, Samuel S. Blair, 
Blake, William G. Brown, Buffinton, Burnham, Camp- 
bell, Casey, Chamberlain, Clark, Clements, Colfax, 
Frederick A. Conkling, Covode, Cutler, Davis, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Samuel 
C. Fessenden, Thomas A. D. Fessenden, Franchot, 


Frank, Goodwin, Gurley, Haight, Hale, Harrison, 
Hickman, Boabats Horton, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, 


Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Killinger, Lan- 
sing, Lehman, Loomis, Lovejoy, Low, McKnight, Mc- 
Pherson, Maynard, Mitchell, Moorhead, Anson P. Mor- 
rill, Justin S. Morrill, Nixon, Noell, Olin, Patton, Tim- 
“glee Phelps, Pike, Pomeroy, Porter, Potter, John 
H. Rice, Riddle, Edward H. Rollins, Sargeant, Sedg- 
wick, Shanks, Sheffield, Shellabarger, Sherman, Sloan, 
Spaulding, Stevens, Stratton, Trimble, Trowbridge, 

an Horn, Van Valkenburgh, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Walker, Wall, Washburne, Whaley, Albert S. White, 
Wilson, Windom, and Worcester—96. 

Nays—Messrs. William J. Allen, Alley, Ancona, 
Ashley, Baily, Biddle, Cobb, Roscoe Conkling, Con- 
way, Cox, Cravens, Crisfield, Crittenden, Delano, Del- 

laine, Diven, Dunlap, Gooch, Granger, Grider, Hall, 

rding, Holman, Johnson, Kerrigan, Knapp, Law, 
Mallory, Menzies, Morris, Noble, Norton, Odell, Pen- 
dleton, Price, Alexander H. Rice, Richardson, Robin- 
son, James S. Rollins, Segar, Shiel, Smith, John B. 
Steele, William G. Steele, Stiles, Benjamin F, Thomas, 
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Francis Thomas, Train, Vallandigham, Voorhees, 
Ward, Chilton A. White, Wickliffe, Wright, and Yea- 


man—56d. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, and without 
debate passed. For the bill, see Annuax Oy- 
CLOPZDIA, 1862, Virar1a, West. 


In the Senate on the 29th of January, the 
bill giving aid to the State of Missouri for the 
purpose of securing the abolition of slavery in 
said State was considered. Mr. Henderson, of 
Missouri, proposed to amend the second section 
so that it should read as follows: 

That in case the law or act of emancipation te be 
adopted by said State shall provide for the full and 

erfect manumission of all the slaves therein on or 
before the 4th day of July, a. p. 1865, and the future 
exclusion of the system of slavery from the State for- 
ever thereafter, the President shall cause bonds to the 
amount of $20,000,000 to be prepared and delivered as 
aforesaid immediately on the passage of said act. But 
if it should provide for the termination of slavery at a 
date subsequent to that last named, then said bonds, 
to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000 in the aggre- 

ate, shall be delivered in four equal instalments, 
dating from the passage of such act to the time when 
slavery shall cease under its provisions. 


He thus explained his object in the proposed 
amendment: ‘‘If the act passed by the Legis- 
lature shall provide for the exclusion of slavery 
on or before the 4th of July, 1865, I propose 
to grant $20,000,000 for that purpose; and if 
it shall take place at a subsequent date, or if 
the Legislature, in other words, shall adopt a 
gradual system of emancipation, I propose that 
$10,000,000 shall be granted; and I do it not 
because I desire to reduce the amount, but 
because I am satisfied that senators will not 
vote for $20,000,000 under a gradual system 
of emancipation. I am satisfied that it cannot 
be carried.” ; 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘To carry out 
the pledge we made a year ago, I am willing 
to vote $10,000,000 in the bonds of the United 
States to the State of Missouri. I would pre- 
fer a system of gradual emancipation to a sys- 
tem of immediate emancipation. I will not 
vote for granting any more money. I have 
made up my mind on the subject. I think 
$10,000,000 is as much as we ought to allow 
the State of Missouri under the circumstances, 
Many of her people are disloyal, and they 
ought not to receive anything.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, was opposed 
to the amendments. ‘‘ With these provisions 
in the amendment, I shall not vote for it. I 
shall not give my vote to aid in permitting 
the State of Missouri to hold men in bondage 
thirteen years longer. I desire to see that 
State free, and free now; free within a very 
few years at least.” 

‘Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, doubted the con- 
stitutionality of the measure—saying: “ The 
recommendation of the President, as I under- 
stood it, and I believe I commented on it at 
the time, and the resolution we passed, was 
that the United States ought to aid any State 
that wished to abolish slavery ; not that Con- 
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gress ought to do it; and the question was 
started then whether Oongress, without a 
change of the Constitution, or some special au- 
thority given, would have a right to appropriate 
from the Treasury any amount of money for 
this purpose. I presume it was with a view 
to that constitutional objection that the reso- 
lution was worded as it was, and that the 
recommendation came from the President as 
it did, an expression that the United States 
ought to assist the States in paying for the 
slaves that might be emancipated, if they 
chose to adopt such a policy. What may be 
the true construction of it, I do not undertake 
now to say. If this measure can be defended, 
in my judgment it must be defended as a mat- 
ter that in this time of war would be advisable, 
necessary, perhaps, with a view to the more 
speedy and effectual suppression of the rebell- 
ion. In that point of view, we may have au- 
thority to pass it.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, objected to the 
views of the preceding senator: ‘The sena- 
tor from Maine says he did not mean to premise 
that there was constitutional authority to give 
this aid, but all he meant was that the United 
States ought to do it, and that the Constitution 
might be changed for that purpose if it was 
necessary. Sir, how can you change it? What 
is the mode provided for changing the Con- 
stitution of the United States? Is there any 
mode provided by which, during this rebellion, 
it may be changed? Has the United States 
any authority in enough ef the States of this 
Union to obtain the expression of their opin- 
ion as to whether they would consent to a 
change or not? Did the senator from Maine 
mean to say by this resolution to the people of 
the border States: “ Congress ought to furnish 
you pecuniary aid, but there is no power under 
the Constitution to do it, and we will never 
do it until the Constitution is changed? Why, 
sir, that is not the way this resolution reads, 
nor is it the legitimate and proper meaning of 
the resolution. 

“Then I repeat that in my judgment there 
is an obligation upon Congress to stand by the 
pledge it has given; and further, I believe it 
to be politic. I regard it as of the highest 
importance, as has been eloquently said by the 
senator from Missouri, that we should now 
take the steps to make Missouri a free State.” 

Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, said: “If we 
would abolish slavery within the State of Mis- 
souri, either that State or the United States, or 
both together, must provide the means which, 
according to the Constitution of the State of 
Missouri, shall be an adequate compensation, 
an equivalent to the owners of slaves who, 
under the law, are to be set free. That is the 
problem which is to be worked out, or we ac- 
complish nothing. 

“ Now, sir, we may say, and perhaps say 
with great propriety, that the Congress of the 
United States ought not to be called upon to 
pay one dollar; that this is a State affair; that 
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it concerns the prosperity and happiness of a 
State; that this is a domestic institution; and 
that the State of Missouri ought herself to pro- 
vide the means by which to get rid of the insti- 
tution. I am by no means prepared to say ~~ 
this is not so; that it would not be just and 


proper for Missouri to do so; but the question — 


is, does any reasonable man suppose she will 
do it? The bill assumes, everybody assumes, 
that she will not. Some assume that she can- 
not. It may not be an assumption, under the 
circumstances, to say that she cannot; but all 
assume that she will not. There being, then, 


no other known mode of adding to what the 


State may do, the Congress of the United States — 


is called upon, if the object is to be accom- 
plished, to furnish the amount which the State 


will not furnish. Otherwise the object is un-- 


accomplished ; the State of Missouri remains 

as she is, a slave State. ; 
“Sir, if any senator is prepared to say that 

he will give $10,000,000, and if the State will 


go on with the $10,000,000 and abolish slavery, © 


he will be glad of it, but if she wiil not, he will 
consent to stand by and see Missouri a slaye 
State for all time, so far as we know, on him 
be the responsibility; I am not one of that 
class. Impoverished as the treasury is, im- 
paired as our credit is, loud as are the calls for 
all the money we can raise in other quarters, 
I am still prepared to raise this sum from 
$10,000,000 up to $20,000,000, because I be- 
lieve the accomplishment of the object is of 
such vast importance that it will be worth all it 
will then cost.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, thus explained the 
point of difficulty in the question: ‘The real 
difficulty in this measure, if I understand it 
correctly, is that certain senators insist that 
emancipation in Missouri shall be immediate, 
instead of gradual. There is no practical diffi- 
culty in providing for the gradual abolishment 
of slavery in Missouri, for the sum of $10,000,- 
000, in strict conformity to the laws of Mis- 
souri, and to the entire satisfaction of two 
thirds of the Legislature of that State, if sena- 
tors will but waive the idea on which they so 
much insist, that slavery shall be immediately 
abolished. This proposition will not be dis- 
puted. From a conversation with the senator 
from Missouri, I can state as his opinion that 
there is no difficulty in framing a law to pro- 
vide for the gradual cman peas of slaves in 
Missouri, in which the Legislature of Missouri 
will pledge the faith of the State—an 
all they can do—to emancipate all slaves within 
twenty-three years, for the sum of $10,000,000. 

“We have, by a resolution passed a year 
ago, pledged the faith of the United States— 
the faith of Congress, if you please—that we 
will aid pecuniarily the State of Missouri in 
the gradual abolishment of slavery. We have 
not agreed to pay any definite sums; we have 
not agreed even to codperate in the imm 
emancipation of slaves in Missouri, All we 
have agreed to do is, by pecuniary aid to co- 


d that is 
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operate with the State of Missouri or with any 
other State in promoting the gradual abolish- 
ment of slavery. The immediate emancipation 
of the slaves of Missouri is a matter of compara- 
tively little moment. Whether those who are 
now slaves there, held as such under the local 
laws, shall continue to serve as slaves for life, 
is an important matter to them; but to the 
fate of this nation it is of comparatively little 
importance. I believe, however, that the con- 
dition of slavery as a fixed and permanent 
relation in Missouri tends to keep up civil war 
in that State, and that the very moment she 
enters upon the path of gradual emancipation 
_ all her sympathies and all her interests will be 
opposed to the present rebellion, and in favor 
of the preservation of the Union.” 
_ Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in opposition to the 
- measure, said: “I would not throw a straw 
in the road of the people of Missouri, if it is 
the will of the people of that State to abolish 
slavery within its limits either now or at a 
future day; but I am unable to find in the 
Constitution of the United States any author- 
ity for Congress interfering with that institu- 
tion, or making an appropriation to aid any 
State for the purpose of emancipation. I shall, 
therefore, vote against any Dill in any form 
whatever which proposes an appropriation of 
the money of the Federal Government for the 
purpose of securing the emancipation of the 
slaves in a State. 
“Ag regards my own State, all that I claim 
for her is the right which in past time has been 
accorded to the other States of this Union that 


were slaveholding States when the Constitution - 


was adopted. 
“ We ask not from the Federal Government 
a dollar in relation to the question; but we ask 
that it shall not violate the Constitution of the 
United States by attempting to interfere with 
the domestic institutions of the State, either 
_ directly or indirectly. Whenever the people 
_ of Delaware determine that their interest, or 
_ their sympathy, if you please, or their moral 
sense, renders it proper that they should put 
an end to the-institution within the State, they 
will do so; and let me say it is not the value 
_ of the slave property in the State that deter- 
mines that question in their judgment; nor is 
there really any slaveholding interest in the 
State that has any power whatever to sway 
its political destinies; but it is other consider- 
ations that affect them. What they claim is, 
that they are the best judges of the time and 
mode in which they shall act on the subject, 
and that the same right belongs to them that 
has been accorded to other States—non-inter- 
ference on the part of the Federal Government 
with the action of the States in relation to their 
own peculiar institutions.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan, regarded the meas- 
ure as constitutional. He thus expressed his 
views: ‘“‘I like the amendment reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and shall 
vote for it with pleasure. The scheme of that 
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amendment is to authorize the Government of 
the United States to issue $20,000,000 in the 
bonds of the United States, to be delivered 
over to the State of Missouri to aid her in 
bringing about the emancipation of her slaves. 
The State authorities are authorized by this 
bill—invited, perhaps, would be the more prop- 
er term—to take steps for the emancipation of 
the slaves in that State. Naturally, the first 
question which arises is, whether it is author- 
ized by the Constitution of the United States ; 
and upon this question, I understand the learn- 
ed senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard) to ex- 
press it as his opinion that Congress is not 
clothed with competent authority under the 
Constitution to pass this bill, for the reason 
that Congress, as he insists, has no authority 
whatever to interfere or intermeddle with the 
so-called institution of slavery in any of the 
States. 

“Mr. President, have we a right to use all 
the means which are reasonable, necessary, 
and proper to put an end to the civil war now 
raging in the State of Missouri? Have we a 
right to suppress the insurrection in that State? 
Have we a right to bring about a perfect qui- 
etude and pacification of the people within the 
limits of that State, now agitated by the rebel- 
lion? Have we aright to take means and to 
use instruments, not in themselves absurd or 
unreasonable, to insure this most desirable re- 
sult? It appears to me that there cannot be 
any doubt upon this point. Congress certainly 
has the power to suppress insurrection: it has 
a right to protect, secure, and perpetuate the 
public tranquillity, and, to this end, to use the 
means which are natural and reasonable, adapt- 
ed to the end. I discover nothing in the Con- 
stitution itself against it.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, advocated im- 
mediate emancipation for the following rea- 
sons: ‘‘I will state the reason especially why 
I wish this emancipation policy in this State 
closed now. I believe that the cause of this 
country is to triumph; that this foul slave- 
holders’ rebellion, brought upon this country 
without any cause whatever, will be put down; 
but I do not believe when it goes down that 
the dark spirit that made this rebellion will go 
down with it. I expect to see these chambers 
filled again—not by the leading traitors who 
plotted treason here, who plunged this country 
into the fire and blood of revolution—but I do 
expect to see many of their disciples here who 
have followed them, who have sustained this 
rebellion; and I expect. to see in these cham- 
bers and in this Government again—not per- 
manently, but temporarily—a large class of 
men who have been the obedient followers of 
the men who are now in revolt, or who sym- 
pathize more or less to-day with rebels in arms. 

‘Here is a proposition to extend this time 
from 1876 to 1885, twenty-two years. We are 
to give $10,000,000 of our money, and they 
are to have their slaves for twenty-two years. 
When twenty years have passed away, they 
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will have had twenty-two or twenty-three 
millions of money, and will have all their 
slaves still. Then suppose they choose to con- 
tinue slavery. How are we to enforce it 
against the State? We have its plighted faith, 
but we have before had plighted faith in this 
country and that faith violated. If we allow 
the time to go to 1876, we agree to give $10,- 
000,000, and they have their slaves and work 
their slaves for thirteen years. They will have 
the money; they will have its accumulated in- 
terest; and still what security have we except 
their pledge ? ; 

“ Sir, I see the importance of making Mis- 
souri a free State now, and I shall vote for a 
practical measure for that purpose. I believe 
emancipation in Missouri to be of transcendent 
importance—an importance that I can hardly 
measure—and I want its benefits now. I want 
certainty; I want to know that the thing is to 
be accomplished when I vote to tax the toiling 
men of my State to free the State of Missouri.” 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, was opposed to 
the bill, and thus expressed his views: “I 
merely desire to say, without going into any ar- 
gument, that I am against this whole system of 
legislation for the emancipation of slaves in the 
border Slave States. I will orly say now that 
while I am not disposed to oppose any local 
proposition coming from the State of Missouri, 
and while I might, from feelings of kindness, 
yield my own views on such a question, I am 
not prepared to commit myself to a policy 
which acknowledges that the General Govern- 
ment has any power under the Constitution of 
the United States to appropriate money for the 
emancipation of slaves. T have determined, 
sir, not to connect myself with a record of this 
sort. I do not mean that it shall be said here- 
after, that I, as a representative of a State lying 
in the pathway of the great North to the cap- 
ital, have interposed any objection to the pros- 
ecution of their views so far as the suppression 
of rebellion is concerned; but I must be allowed 
to say that in the course of the last two years, 
in carrying out the purpose of ending the war, 
as it is said—of which certainly no man is more 
desirous than I am—I have seen all the sover- 
eign rights of my State utterly disregarded. I 
do not mean now to challenge a controversy as 
to the right of the majority to exercise any pow- 
er in their hands to put down and to suppress 
rebellion. I only beg, as a representative of 
that State, holding the rights of the State sa- 
cred and above all usurpation of authority, if I 
may be pardoned for using a word so harsh, 
that while we take that ground, I am not to 
commit myself in any way whatever to a poli- 
ey that is hereafter to rise in judgment against 
you; I will not indorse that which I believe to 
be subversive of law; and pardon me, senators, 
when I say that I think it is not a means of re- 
storing the Union.” f 

The bill, with several amendments proposed, 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, who reported it back with amendments, 
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which were considered on the 7th of Febru- 


. the, 
aS Wilson, of Missouri, thus explained the | 
features of the bill: “‘ In my opinion the pro- é 
visions of this act cannot be complied with © 
without an alteration in the constitution of — 
the State of Missouri; and if that alteration is _ 
sought to be made by constitutional means, 
the ordinary provision incorporated into our 
constitution, which requires one Legislature to _ 
propose amendments to our constitution, 
be ratified by the next succeeding Legi 
twelve months do not give the necessary tin 
It is manifest to me that the Legislature « 
Missouri in its legislative capacity has not 
power to comply with all the provisions of 
act without an amendment to or a violation of © 
the constitution of that State; and, for that 
reason, I desire that this time may be ex 
ed, so that these alterations in the constitution, — 
if desired by the people of Missouri, may be 
made according to our constitution... te 

“This bill, among other things, requires that — 
this act, to be passed by the Legislature of Mis- _ 
souri, shall forever prohibit slavery in that — 
State. That is a power that is not conferred 
on the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, and it will require an alteration of and 
an amendment to the constitution of that State 
before it can be complied with. wt 

“ Again, sir, this act-requires that the peo- 
ple of Missouri shall forever surrender a consti } 
‘tutional right which is exercised by every State 
of this Union; that is to say, they are to enter 
into a compact with the United States of Amer- 
ica that slavery shall be forever prohibited in — 
that State; thereby relinquishing, in the form 
of a compact, a right which is reserved, as I 
understand it, to every State in this Union, 
Certainly an ordinary legislature, exercising 
only legislative powers, cannot surrender: 
constitutional power which is enjoyed by the — 
people of that State. Many of the States oe 
this Union have abolished slavery within their — 
limits; but Iam not aware that a single mt 
of the Union has been called upon by the Uni- 
ted States to enter into a compact that they 
will never admit slavery in the future. I grant — 
that the people of the State may so alter their 
constitution and adopt a provision prohibiaiags 
slavery within that State; but that they will 
bind themselves to any other Government te 
surrender a constitutional privilege forever, J. 
do not believe the people of Missouri will tod 
sent to.” oe 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, in opposition, said + 
“Mr, President, it is perfectly apparent that this — 
measure is to pass. Notwithstanding that fore 
gone conclusion, I will occupy the attention o' 
the Senate a few minutes in opposition to it, — 
I have been unable to find any authority by- 
which Congress can appropriate money for this 
object. When the subject was up last, many 
gentlemen assumed that Congress had pledgeil . 
itself, by voting for the resolution which the 
President of the United States recommended it 
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connection with this subject, to sustain the 
measure. I was one of those who voted for that 
resolution, and Inow intend to show why I was 
not pledged to the support of this measure by 
_ having voted for the resolution which the Pres- 
ident recommended to the adoption of Con- 
gress. Here is his accompanying message, and 
tre resolution which he recommended to Con- 
gress is in these words: 
Resolved, That the United States ought to codperate 
with any State which may adopt gradual abolishment 


- of slayery, giving to such State pecuniary aid to be 
_used by such State in its discretion, to compensate for 


: inconvenience, public and private, produced by 
~ such change of system, 
+ “Whose measure was this? Who conceived 
it? Who endeavored to enforce it upon the 
_fayorable consideration of Congress? It was 
a. President. On this subject he asked for a 
_ conference of the members of both Houses of 
Congress from the border Slave States, and we 
held that conference with him, and he explain- 
_ ed to us the nature of his proposition. It was 
_ suggested to him in the course of that con- 
_ ference, by members from some of the States, 
_ that it was not competent for Congress to pass 
such a measure, that it had no constitutional 
_ power to pass it. He said, in reply: ‘I do not 
offer it as a practical measure. I commend it 
fee your consideration as a sentiment.’ To use 
_ his own phrase, which I heard, and which some 
_ twenty-five other gentlemen heard: ‘I do not 
_ assume that Congress has the power to pass 
such a measure, but the Constitution could be 
_ amended to give it. I do not offer it to you to 
_ be sustained as a practical measure; I commend 
_ it to your consideration as a proposition which 
_Idesire you to lay before the people of your 
respective States.’ It was in that sense, and 
in that sense alone, that the President of the 
- United States commended this sentiment to the 
_ favorable consideration of the members of Con- 
__ gress who represented the border Slave States. 
He still adheres to that interpretation of the 
_ measure, and he has given the most satisfac- 
Pitory and conclusive evidence upon that point 
_ that it was possible for him to give; for at the 
- commencement of the present session, in his 
_ annual message to Congress, he recommends an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
_ States, which shall confer upon Congress the 
power to pass this measure. I voted for the 
_ resolution, understanding it as the President 
afterward explained it, in the conference to 
which I have referred. 
__ “T have always been of the opinion, and I 
am yet, that when any State of this Union 
spontaneously, of her own free will, determines 
to emancipate her slaves, then, in the form of 
colonizing these slaves, the United States ought 
¢ give that State aid, and ought to codperate 
| every legitimate manner to transport the 
negroes that are thus liberated from the State 
_ and from the United States. 
“But, sir, I gave my consent to this senti- 
ment, this principle of giving assistance to the 
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States that would emancipate their slaves, just 
as the President of the United States did when 
he asked Congress to take the steps to amend 
the Constitution to give them that power. Un- 
til such an amendment as that is made, the 
power does not exist in the instrument. What, 
sir, said the President in his conference with 
the border State members of Congress? He 
said this, in the most distinct terms—he did all 
the talking himself, mostly: ‘I concede and 
recognize fully the property of a glave owner 
in his slaves. IfI earn a thousand dollars and 
invest it in land, and another man earns a thou- 
sand dollars and invests it in a negro man, he 
has as indefeasible aright to his slave as I have 
to my land.’ Well now, sir, that is the only 
sanction of property that we have ever claim- 
ed in relation to slaves; and we contend that 
we have precisely the same constitutional and 
legal right to slave property that we have to 
land or horses or any other property. No man 
has refuted that proposition, and no man can 
do it—not even the learned and able lawyer 
and former judge from Illinois.” 

Mr. Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, expressed his 
opinion in these words: “I am willing, with- 
out taking up more of the time of the Senate, 
to say that I am in favor of giving aid to all the 
States that shall ask for it to compensate them 
in establishing a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion; but I do not see my way clear in under- 
taking to pay for all the slaves in Missouri, and 
for every slave within the several border Slave 
States, and for every slave in any other State 
that may be restored to this Union either by 
force of arms or by the return of its citizens to 
their former allegiance. It cannot be done; 
the Treasury cannot stand it. The country can- 
not sustain the burden. We may assist, we may 
do a part, to gain the end in view ; we cannot 
do it all. With these explanations and these 
remarks, I shall vote in favor of the bill, if it 
shall be so amended as to appropriate a sum of 
money for gradual abolition; but against it, if 
it involves the principle of immediate abolition 
and the payment of the full value of every slave 
so emancipated.” 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, urged that the 
question should be submitted to a vote of the 
people, thus: “Sir, from what is known to the 
country, and from what we have heard to-day 
from the senator from Missouri and others, we 
know that at the present time the people of 
Missouri cannot, unless this question should be 
committed to them directly, have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the popular will upon this 
great measure. It is well known that a minor- 


‘ity, and a small minority, of the people of the 


State of Missouri alone elected the Legislature 
that is now convened in the capital of that 
State. It is known, too, that the military in- 
terfered in some in$tances with the elections in 
that State. It is believed by a majority of the 
members of Congress from that State, that if 
there had been no military interference, there 
would not have been an emancipation Legisla- 
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ture in Missouri. With all these facts before 
us, is it not just and proper, before we pass a 
law giving $20,000,000 of the public money to 
the State of Missouri for the purpose of eman- 
cipating the slaves in that State, that it should 
be accompanied by some condition to take the 
sense of the people of that State as to whether 
they desired this institution to be abolished or 
not?” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, urged that the 
emancipatign should be made immediate, say- 
ing: “ ®President, I assume that senators 
are in earnest in their desire to do something 
to put down this rebellion. Our country, I 
know, is rich in its resources. It can vote mil- 
lions of money for almost any purpose that it 
sees fit to vote them for; but still Idoubt if the 
senator from Missouri would now come before 
Congress and ask for an appropriation of mil- 
lions of money, unless he thought, through that 
appropriation, he could do something in order 
to bring this rebellion to an end. I assume that 
that is his object. I assume that that is the 
object of senators in voting for this bill. Is 
there any object that will justify, at this mo- 
ment, a vote for the bill? Is there any sena- 
tor here who will say that he will toss ten or 
twenty millions of money to any State in this 
Union, unless he thinks that by doing it he can 
help to put an end to this rebellion? I assume 
that there can be no doubt on that question. 
We must all be agreed on that point. There- 
fore do I say that, in voting on the proposition 
now before you, you are to consider simply 
this question: How shall I best put an end to 
the rebellion? If that can be best accom- 
plished through a. proposition of immediate 
emancipation, then must you vote for imme- 
diate emancipation. If that can be best accom- 
plished by allowing the subject to draggle along 
through ten years, through twenty years, with 
the possibility of reaction, with the certainty 
that the discussion and the controversy will 
continue all that time, then senators will yote 
that the question shall be allowed to draggle 
along ten or twenty years, or indefinitely, if 
they see fit. Sir, I am against any such thing. 
I wish this bill to be effective for the object 
which is proposed; and as I do not believe it 
can be really effective, except in one way, I 
shall vote for that amendment which shall give 
to it that effectiveness.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, in reply, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, we have at length an avowal from 
the learned and able senator from Massachu- 
setts that this measure of emancipation is un- 
der the war power. What is the war power 
of this Government, and where is it lodged ? 
I take issue with him upon his proposition that 
one iota of the war power is vested in the 
President. The whole and entire war power 
of this Government, as it fs organized by the 
Constitution, is vested in Congress, and in Con- 
gress alone. I do not mean the power to 
manage and control armies; but I mean the 
power to declare war, to raise men and money 
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to carry on that war, whether it is a war 
against a foreign power or to put down insur- 
rection. The power to adopt ovary me 
every line of policy upon which an by wee 
the war is to be prosecuted, centres in Con-— 
gress, and in Congress alone; and the President 
has no more right to wield any portion of th ' 
war power, or adopt measures of policy for the 
mode of conducting the war, than any colonel 
in the army. at i 
“ Some gentlemen adopt the policy that this 
insurrection is to be put down by proclama- 
tions. I thought we had a surfeit of such non- 
sense. It is not by proclamations, by words 
by high-sounding manifestoes, that this rebel- 
lion is to be put down. It is to be put down, as” 
was said by the senator from Illinois (Mr. Rieh- 
ardson) by the power of the bayonet and the 
cannon ; and you must have that power in the 
hands of a willing, a united, and an enthusias- 
tic people. When you divide the people and 
carry questions of policy into the camps, and 
the soldiers take sides for and against a parti- 
cular line of policy, you destroy the vigor, the 
unity, and the efficiency of your arms; and as 
that honorable senator invoked gentlemen, so 
I say the only way now to regain that unity is 
to come back to the constitutional basis upon 
which you declared at the extra session of Con- 
gress that you intended to carry on this wa 
Yes, sir, you must let the negro alone; you 
must drop him; you must revoke your procla- 
mations of the 22d and 24th of September, and 
you must revoke your proclamation of the 1st 
of January.” *' 
Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, thus presented the 
constitutional question: ‘‘Senators, have you 
the power under the Constitution of the United — 
States to give $20,000,000 to establish slavery 
in the State of Massachusetts? I put that ques- 
tion to you. Perhaps you would all answer 
no. You have just as much right to establish 
slavery in Massachusetts by giving $20,000,000 
to aid in that scheme, as you have to abolish 
slavery in Missouri by giving $20,000,000 to 
effect that purpose. If you have the one power 
you have the other. Ifyou have the power t 
give money for the purpose of ‘abolishing h 
institution in one State, you have the power to 
give money for the purpose of establishing it 
in another. You have no power to do eit 
Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, . 
against the constitutionality of the bill: ‘Moy 
President, even were it constitutional, > ar 
grave considerations of policy and expedienc} 
which would render the adoption of the meas- 
ure now before the Senate unwise. Before 
consider those questions, however, let me inyit 
the attention of the Senate for amomentto — 
its unconstitutionality. What is the first pro- 
vision of this bill which renders it un: 
tional? In my judgment, it is. unconstitution: 
because it attempts to do that which iss 
ly prohibited by the Federal Constitution in di- 
rect and express terms. It proposes to create 
a compact between the State of Missouri and 
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the United States of America, which, in the lan- 
guage of the act, shall be ‘irrepealable without 
the,consent of the United States.’ The provis- 
ion of the bill in this behalf is: 

The Government of the United States will, upon the 
passage by said State of a good and valid act of eman- 
cipation of all the slaves therein, to take effect within 
the period hereinafter named, and to be irrepealable un- 
less with the consent of the United States, apply the 
sum of $10,000,000, &e. 

“Now, Mr. President, what is the provision 

_of the Constitution in reference to this matter, 
which renders this bill manifestly, palpably on 
its face obnoxious to constitutional objection ? 
We find that in section ten of the first article 
of the Constitution are these words : 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin 
money, emit bills of credit, &c. 


“ This is a prohibition not only upon the pow- 
_ er of one State to enter into a compact, alliance, 
confederation, or agreement with another State, 
but it is a prohibition upon the part of any 
State from entering into any alliance, compact, 
or agreement with the General Government 
of the United States. If a State is-prohibited 
from entering into such a compact with another 
State, the same words which make that prohibi- 
_ tion make it also a prohibition upon the power 
of the State to enter into any agreement or 
compact with the United States. 
_ “But, Mr. President, let us look, in another 
aspect of the case, at the question of the uncon- 
stitutionality of this measure. It would bea 
total destruction of the form of government 
under which we live. If the State of Missouri 
can enter into an agreement or compact irre- 
pealable with the United States that slavery 
shall not therein exist after the acceptance on 
the part of Missouri of this act, then it is an 
agreement on the part of the State of Missouri 
to surrender the sovereignty of that State, and 
make the State of Missouri unequal in its rights 
of sovereignty with the other States of this 
_ Union; and the anomaly would be presented 
in that case of a union of States, not with equal 
rights under the Federal Constitution, but States 
of unequal rights. The State of Maryland, the 
State of Kentucky, and the other States might 
then have the complete right of sovereignty 
over their own domestic institutions, while the 
State of Missouri, if this act be adopted, would 
cease to have that right ; and instead of a Gov- 
ernment of coequal States, you would have a 
Government of States of unequal power, not 
_ equal under the Constitution; and the whole 
framework and system of government under 
which we live would be entirely abrogated by 
this species of legislation. 
- “Carfy it out a little farther to its ultimate 
consequences, and what would be the result ? 
If the State of Missouri can surrender her 
sovereignty in reference to the absolute con- 
trol of her own domestic institutions, she may 
by compact with the United States for a money 
consideration also surrender her right of repre- 
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sentation upon this floor, and her representa- 
tion in the other House of Congress. She may 
also stipulate, if she can do this act, to surren- 
der every other right which she enjoys under 
the Federal Constitution, and may even consent 
to become a province of the other States, and 
thus work the total destruction of our Federal 
system of Government, ° 

“* Mr. President, carry it still farther ; if Mis- 
souri may do this, some other State which may 
wish to run its hand into the Federal treasury 
may be bribed to surrender some other right 
which it has under the Federal Constitution ; 
and thus, instead of the form of Government 
under which we live being changed or modified 
according to the provisions of the Constitution 
by a convention of all the States, in general 
convention assembled, you would have each 
State separately and by itself surrendering up 
its rights, until you find one great consolidated 
central Government at the Federal capital, with 
no such thing as State rights or State sover- 
eignty in it. I submit, Mr.. President, there- 
fore, that this is the most dangerous act, the 
most dangerous species of legislation, when 
viewed in its elements and principles, that 
has ever been introduced’ into the Federal 
Congress. . ; 

* But, sir, am I mistaken in the view which I 
have presented, that the State of Missouri has 
no such right as to enter into a compact with 
the United States irrepealable in its character? 
Why, Mr. President, suppose this act shall be 
passed, and suppose the State of Missouri, by 
her Legislature, shall assent. to it, as is con- 
templated in the bill; suppose that she shall 
agree that it shall be irrepealable; and carry it 
farther: suppose that the people of Missouri 
shall meet in solemn convention, and there 
declare and make it a provision of their con- 
stitution that, in consideration of the passage 
of this act, slavery shall never thereafter be 
one of the domestic institutions of that State, 
but shall. cease thenceforth and forever to exist 
in that State, what binding force would there 
be in such a decree, in such a constitutional 
provision by the people of Missouri? Is itmot 
a cardinal principle in our system of govern- 
ment that the people, in their sovereign capa- 
city, may, from time to time, change and alter 
their organic law? Can a provision incorpor- 
ated, if you please, into the constitution of the 
State of Missouri, that slavery shall never 
thereafter exist in that State, preclude and 
prevent a future sovereign convention of the 
people of Missouri from reéstablishing slavery 
within their limits? If that is not so, then 
all the lessons of the past have been illusory ; 
then we have been taught wrong in reference 
to the principles of. free government. A sover- 
eign convention of the people of Missouri, at 
any subsequent period, may treat as nought 
this provision of this act, and may reéstab- 
lish the. system of domestic slavery in that 
State. - . 

“ But, sir, I am not without high authority to 
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support the view which I here present. It is 
no new question. Fortunately for us, however 
much disregarded the teachings of the fathers 
may be at the present hour, they live and shine 
upon the pages of history and in the public 
records of the country. In 1822, a bill was 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
making an appropriation of money to complete 
the Oumberland road. Mr. Monroe was then 
President of the United States, and he sent to 
Congress a special message stating his objec- 
tions at length to the bill, in which he con- 
sidered fully the nature and character of the 
system of government under which we live, 
and the powers of the Federal Congress to 
appropriate money out of the public treasury 
for special and particular objects. He vetoed 
that bill, and in his veto message of the 4th of 
May, 1822, in reference to this power of a State 
to surrender its sovereignty, he held this lam 
guage : 

T am of on that Congress does not possess this 

wer—that the States, individually, cannot grant it ; 
for although they may assent to the appropriation of 
money within their limits for such purposes, they can 
grant no power of jurisdiction or sovereignty by 
special compacts with the United States, This power 
can be granted only by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and in the mode prescribed by it.” 

eMr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, moved to 
amend by making the amount for each slave 
$200 instead of $800, which was adopted, and 
also another amendment that the emancipation 
should be immediate, which was rejected. He 
then urged the passage of the bill. “I have 
already voted to give $20,000,000 to Missouri, 
in order to secure freedom at once to her slaves 
and to make her at once a free State. I am 
ready to vote more, if more be needed for this 
purpose; but I will not vote money to be sunk 
and lost in an uncertain scheme of prospective 
emancipation, where freedom is a jack-o’-lan- 
tern, and the only certainty is to be found in 
the congressional appropriation. For money 
paid down, freedom, too, must be paid down 
at once. . 

“With all differences of opinion on this im- 
portant question, there is much occasion for 
congratulation in the progress that has been 
made. : 

“There is one point on which the Senate is 
substantially united. A large majority will 
vote for emancipation. This is much, both as 
a sign of the present and a prophecy of the 
future. A large majority, in the name of Con- 
gress, will offer pecuniary aid to this object. 

his is a further sign and prophecy. Such a 
vote and such an appropriation will constitute 
an epoch. Only afew short years ago the very 
mention of slavery in Congress was forbidden, 
and all discussion of it was stifled. Now, 
emancipation is an accepted watchword, while 
slavery is openly denounced as a guilty thing 
worthy of death. 

“Tt is admitted that now, under the exigen- 
cy of war, the United States ought to codper- 
ate with any State in the abolition of slavery, 
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giving to it pecuniary aid; and it is proposed 
to apply this principle practically in Missouri, 
It was fit that emancipation, destined to end 
the rebellion, should first begin in South Car- — 
olina, where the rebellion first began. It is 
also fit that the action of Congress in behalf 
of emancipation should first begin in Missouri, 
which, through the faint-hearted remissness of 
Congress, as late as 1820, was opened to slave- © 
ry. Had Congress at that time firmly insisted . 
that Missouri, on entering the Union, should be ~ 
a free State, the vast pee jure now pro-— 
posed would have been saved; and, better still, ‘ 
"i 


this vaster civil war would have been pre- 
vented. The whole country is now paying © 
with treasure and blood for that fatal sur- 
render." Alas! that men should forget that 
God is bound by no compromise, and that, 
sooner or later, He will insist that justice " 
be done. There is not a dollar spent, and not 
a life sacrificed in this calamitous war, which © 
does not plead against any repetition of that — 
wicked folly. Blasted be the tongue which — 
speaks of compromise with slavery ! 4 
“ But, though happily compromise ‘is no lon- — 
ger openly proposed, yet it insinuates itself — 
in this debate. In former times it took the j 
form of barefaced concession to slavery, as in 
the admission of Missouri as a Slave State; 
the annexation of Texas as a Slave State; the 
waiver of the prohibition of slavery in the 
Territories ; the atrocious bill for the reén- 
slavement of fugitives; and the opening of — 
Kansas to slavery, first by the Kansas bill, and 
then by the Lecompton constitution. In each 
of these cases there was a concession to slavery — 
which history now records with shame; but ; 
it was by this that your wicked slaveholding — 
conspiracy waxed confident and strong, till at 
last it was ripe for war. 2 
*“ And now it is eh oe as an agency in | 
the suppression of the rebellion, to put an end — 
toslavery. By proclamation of the President, — 
all the slaves in certain States, and desi ie 
parts of States, are declared to be free. Of — 
course this proclamation is a war measure, ren-— 
dered just and necessary by the exigencies of 
war. As such it is summary and instant in its — 
operation ; not prospective or procrastinating, — 
A proclamation of prospective emancipation 
would have been an absurdity; like a procla- 
mation of prospective battle, where not a blow > . 
was to be struck or a cannon pointed before 
1876, unless, meanwhile, the enemy desired it, _ 
What is done in war must be done promptly 
except, perhaps, under the policy of defenci. — 
Gradualism is delay ; and delay is the betray- 
al of victory. If you would begin 
strike pauiekly. Let your blows be felt st 
once, without notice or premonition ; ‘and es- 
ecially without time for resistance or debate, 
Irime always deserts those who do not appri= 
ciate its value. Strike promptly, and time be= 
comes your invaluable ally. Strike slowly, 
gradually, prospectively, and time goes over to 
the enemy. > 
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“But every argument for the instant opera- 
tion of the proclamation; every consideration 
in favor of despatch in war, is especially appli- 
cable to all that is done by Congress as a war 
measure. Ina period of peace, Congress might 
fitly consider whether emancipation should be 
immediate or prospective, and we might listen 
with patience to the instances adduced by the 
senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Doolittle) in favor 
of delay ; to the case of Pennsylvania and to 
the case of New York, where slaves were tar- 
dily admitted to their birthright. Such argu- 

ments, though to my judgment of little value 
at any time; would then be legitimate. But 
now; when we are considering how to put 
_ down the rebellion, they are not even legiti- 
mate. There is but one way to put down the 
rebellion, and that is by instant action ; ‘and all 
_ that is done, whether in the field, in the cabi- 
net, or in Congress, must partake of this char- 
_acte!. Whatever is postponed for twenty years 
_ or ten years, may seem to be abstractly politic 
or wise; but it is in no sense a war measure, 
"nor can it contribute essentially to the suppres- 
_ sion of the rebellion. 
_ “Now, I think that I may assume, without 
contradiction, that’ the proposed tender of 
money to Missouri for the sake of emancipa- 
_ tion is a war measure, to be vindicated as such 
under the Constitution of the United States. 
Tt is also an act of justice to an oppressed race ; 
but it is not in this unquestionable character 
that it ig now commended to Congress. If it 
were urged on no other ground, even if every 
consideration of philanthropy and of religion 
pleaded for it with rarest eloquence, I fear that 
it would stand but little chance in either House 
of Congress. Let us not disguise the truth. 
Except as a war measure, in order to aid in 
putting down the rebellion, this proposition 
would find little hospitality here. Senators 
are ready to vote money—as the British parlia- 
ment voted subsidies—in order to supply the 
' place of soldiers, or to remove a stronghold of 
the rebellion; all of which is done by emanci- 
‘pation. I do not overstate the case. Slavery 
is a stronghold of the rebellion; which, through 
emancipation, will be removed, while every 
Rave and every slavemaster will become an 
ally of the Government. Therefore emanci- 
_ is a war measure, as constitutional as 
, raising of armies or the occupation of a 
hostile territory. 

“But in vindicating emancipation as a war 
Measure, we must see that it is made under 
such conditions as to exercise a present, instant 

ence against the rebellion. It must be im- 
mediate, not prospective. In proposing pro- 
spective emancipation, you propose a measure 
which can have little or no influence on the 
war. Senators abstractly may prefer that 

emancipation should be prospective rather than 

_ immediate ; but this is not the time for the ex- 

_ ereise of any such abstract preference. What- 

| @ver is done as a war measure must be imme- 

, or it will cease to have this character. 
VOL. 111.—21 A ; 
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If made prospective, it will not be a war meas- 
ure, whatever you may call it. 
_ “Tf I am correct in this statement—and I 
do not see how it can be questioned—then is 
the appropriation for immediate emancipation 
just and proper under the Constitution, while 
that for prospective emancipation is without 
any sanction, except what it may find in the 
sentiments of justice and humanity.” 

The bill then passed as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Doolittle, Foot, Foster, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, 
Pomeroy, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wil- 
mot, and Wilson of Massachusetts—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Carlile, Cowan, Davis, Fessenden, 
Grimes, Harding, Kennedy, Lane of Indiana, Latham, 
McDougall, Nesmith, Powell, Richardson, Saulsbury, 


‘Ten Eyck, Turpie, Wall, and Wilson of Missouri—18. 


This bill failed to pass in the House. 


_ In the House, on the 9th of February, the 
Committee on Elections reported the follow- 
ing resolutions : 
Resolved, That Benjamin F. Flanders is entitled to a 
seat in this House as a Representative from the first 
congressional district in Louisiana. 
olved, That Michael Hahn is entitled to a seat in 
this House as a Representative from the second dis- 
trict in Louisiana. ‘ 
Mr. Dawes: “I ask the attention of the 
House, for a few moments, to a statement of 
what the committee has submitted in detail in 
a report in support of these resolutions. I be- 
lieve the House is aware, without any sugges- 
tion from me, that more than ordinary import- 
ance is attached to the consideration of this 
subject. It is not simply whether these two . 
gentlemen shall be permitted to occupy seats 
in the House for the remainder of the session 
now so near its close. The question whether 
they shall be admitted involves the principles 
touching the present state of the country, to 
which the Committee of Elections has had .oc- 
casion, more than once, to call the attention of 
the House. 
“‘Oertain principles were adopted by this 
committee early in this Congress in other cases, 
involving to a great extent the same questions 
that are involved in this case. They were sub- 
mitted to the House in reports and in remarks 
more fully explaining them, and they have 
been adopted by the House hitherto without 
any exception, I believe. In conformity with 
those principles, the committee has felt bound 
to report these resolutions to the House, and 
the question now comes up whether any reason 
exists, either in the intrinsic unsoundness of 
the positions thus assumed or in any change in 
the condition of public affairs, that requires of 
the House any departure from those rules and 
principles. It is because it has appeared to the 
committee that an adherence to these princi- 
ples is vitally important in settling the question 
how there is to be a restoration of this Union 
when this war shall be drawn to a close, that 
the committee has adhered with earnestness 
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House will fully consider and deliberate before 
it comes to the conclusion to depart from them. 
“The facts of this case are briefly these: 
The elections in these two districts of Louisi- 
ana are embraced in the one report, because 
the same facts and the same principles apply 
to both. There is no reason for making any 
distinction between the two cases. The dis- 
tricts are composed each of about half of the 
city of New Orleans and of a portion of the 
surrounding counties, or parishes, as they are 
called there. The city of New Orleans, as is 
well known, was, up to May last, in the occu- 
pation of rebel forces, and was in a state al- 
most of revolution, certainly of rebellion. When 
the army of the Union took possession of New 
Orleans and expelled the rebel usurpation, it 
drove out, as early as May last, from those en- 
tire districts, the rebel power. They left what- 
ever of Union sentiment there was there the 
opportunity to develop itself, and left a love 
for the Union, if any existed there, to grow 
and to strengthen its hold upon the people. 

“On an invitation to the people to renew 
their allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, in the course of last summer, 
more than sixty thousand of the citizens en- 
rolled themselves and took the oath of alle- 
giance. In order to preserve peace, and to 
enforce good order and such laws and regu- 
lations of society as were absolutely necessary 
while the State authority was held in abey- 
ance, the President clothed one of his brig- 
adier-generals with the authority of military 
governor of the whole State of Louisiana early 
in the summer. From that time to this he has 
been discharging all the functions which would 
ordinarily be discharged by the Governor of 
the State of Louisiana under the same circum- 
stances. He has issued writs. He has ap- 
pointed such officers of the law as the real 
Governor of the State would appoint. He has 
enforced order in like manner as the Governor 
of the State would enforce it. He has regu- 
lated the municipal affairs of the State after 
the manner and in the form required by the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana, Governing 
himself by the requirements of that instrument 
and of those laws, he has gone on, to all intents 
and purposes, as the Governor of Louisiana. 
There was no evidence before the committee, 
and the committee believes that none ‘exists, 
that any Union man in Louisiana resists in any 
manner this exercise by the military governor 
of the civil functions of the Governor of Lou- 

a. 

“The constitution of Louisiana requires that 
when any vacancy shall occur in the office of 
Gs hence in Congress, from death or 
otherwise, the Governor shall by proclamation 
call a special election. In obedience to that 
requirement of the constitution of Louisiana, 
and on the earnest solicitation of large num- 
bers of voters in those two congressional dis- 
tricts, the military governor called an election 
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by proclamation in those two congressional dis- 
tricts, to be held on the 8d of December last. 
The result of that election was: in the first 
district, a vote of 2,643; of which Mr. Flanders - 
received 2,370, and all others 273. In the elec 
tion in the second district, Mr. Hahn received 
2,799 votes, and all others 2,318, a total of — 
5,117. ee | 
‘Tt is on the strength of these elections that 
these gentlemen present themselves and ask 
for seats in this House. The requirements ; 
the law of Louisiana were all observed, | 


the exception of the matter of the ee | 
governor. The appointment of commissioner: 
of election, the manner of polling the vote 
precincts at which the votes were polled, the 
pete regulations insuring peace and good or- 
er at the election, the means of preventing il- 
legal voting and fraud, all of the details, down 
to the minutest municipal regulations, were 
observed at the polls on that day. So that this 
had every essential of a regular election in 
time of most profound peace, with the excep: 
tion of the fact that the proclamation was is+ 
sued by the military instead of the civil goy+ 
ernor of Louisiana. 
“A military governor is not entirely un- 
known to the law, even in this country. i 
Supreme Court of the United States has recog- 
nized not only the power of the President of 
the United States to appoint a military goy 
ernor, but has recognized both his milite 
and civil functions as binding in law. They 
have not undertaken, it is true, to say how far, 
as a military man, he may discharge the fune- 
tions of the civil governor. So far as they 
have had occasion to pass, they have limited 
them as near as may be to the line of neces- 
sity. They have, however, given full force 
and effect to the acts of a military governor, 
when acting in a civil capacity. So that, to” 
some extent, certainly we have the highest aw 
thority for the validity of the civil function 
of a military government. , ae 
“The question comes, what is the limit; or, 
rather, the practical question is at this moment, 
whether these particular functions, exercis# 
under these circumstances, are of such a char- 
acter as to deserve to be recognized by this 
House at this time?” By 
Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, opposed the resé 
lutions, saying: “Iregard this question as 06 | 
of exceeding and paramount importance. | 
regard it as setting a precedent for future sc 
tion which will be exceedingly important 
its bearing on the destiny of this Governme 
In other words, I regard it as surrendering 
the executive the branch of the Governme 
to which we belong. In my judgment, t 
exectitive has already usurped the judicial « 
partment of this Government by the su i 
of the writ of habeas corpus. ‘It lacks but the | 
sanction of such a report as the committee lias | 
made in this case to surrender up the | 
lative department also to the executive. a4 
“Now, in support of these observations 
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which I have made in regard to the surrender 
of the legislative department to the executive, 
by the principle sought to be enforced by this 
report, allow me to submit to the House what 
I conceive the law in such cases to be. The 
law as laid down in England, in a report 
before me, in the case of Hall vs. Campbell 
(1 Cowper’s Reports), and which has the sanc- 
tion of the highest courts of our own country, 
is this: if you make conquest of territory from 
a foreign enemy with whom you are at war, 


- you may in that territory in which you have 


made conquest and planted your power, estab- 
lish municipal regulations and civil laws, set 
aside the laws which there prevail, and sub- 


stitute a system of laws made by the legis- 


lative authority of this country. This, how- 

_ eyer, is not true in the case of an insurrection- 

ary district belonging to this Government. If 
you reduce a revolted State to obedience, you 
cannot supersede her laws and her domestic 

institutions. She is protected in them by that 
very Constitution whose supremacy you claim 
it is the mission of our arms to restore. All 

_ such States must be taken back, if taken back 
at all, with all the laws unimpaired which they 
themselves have made for their own govern- 
ment, pursuant to the guarantees of the Fed- 

eral Constitution. 

“Understand this principle. If the South- 
ern confederacy is a foreign power, an inde- 
pendent nationality to-day, and you have con- 
quered back the territory of Louisiana, you 
may then substitute a new system of laws in 
the place of the laws of that State. You may 
then supplant her civil institutions by institu- 
tions made anew for her by the proper author- 
ity of this Government—not by the executive, 
but by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, assisted by the executive simply to the 
extent of signing his name to the bills of legis- 

lation. If the chairman of the Committee of 


_ Ways and Means (Mr. Stevens) is correct; if 
_ the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Conway) is 


correct, and this assumed power in the South 
is a power of the earth, and stands to-day upon 
equal terms of nationality with ourselves, and 
We conquer back State by State its territory 
by the power of arms, then we may govern 
them independently of their local laws. But 
if the theory that we have been proceeding 
upon here, that this Union is unbroken; that 
no States have sundered the bonds that bind 
us together; that no successful disunion has 
yet taken place—if that theory is still to pre- 
vail in these halls, then this thing cannot be 
done. You are as much bound to uphold the 
laws of Louisiana in all their extent and in all 
their parts as you are to uphold the laws of 
Pennsylvania or New York, or any other State 
ose civil policy has not been disturbed.” 
‘Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, presented the follow- 
view of the subject: ‘The congressional 
delegation from that State was not chosen in 
1861, in consequence of rebellion; and the 
office of governor became vacant by reason 
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of the treason of the governor and of his unit- 
ing in the rebellion. In view of these facts 
and of the other circumstances in which the 
people of Louisiana had been placed by the 
rebellion, might not the loyal electors of the 
several districts in that State, when the mili- 
tary power of the rebellion was suppressed by 
the arms of the National Government, have 
themselves, by their own voluntary action, as- 
sembled in convention and appointed a time 
for the holding of an election for members of 
Congress, and would not Congress have been 
authorized to receive as members represent- 
atives thus chosen? Now, then, the people 
of these two districts, having -assented to the 
time appointed by the military governor 
(whether his action was legal or not) for the 
holding of an election, and that election hay- 
ing been actually held by the loyal electors of 
the districts, are not the representatives of 
their choice entitled to seats here?” 

Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, replied: ‘ Will 
the gentleman from Ohio tell me how many 
voters cast their votes on the day of that elec- 
tion because they desired to be represented in 
this Congress, and how many because they 
wanted to save their slaves under the procla- 
mation of the President? If he can give me 
this information, I can tell him how much the 
ratification of which he speaks was worth. 
Both inducements were held out; and if the 
gentleman can inform me how many persons 
voted because they desired to prevent their 
property being taken from them, and how 
many because they desired to send these claim- 
ants here, I can answer how far this act of the 
military governor was ratified by the people. 
The inducement in regard to their slaves was 
deemed as of sufficient importance to insert in 
the body of the proclamation, and I have no 
doubt it brought many citizens to the polls.” 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, said: ‘* What is 
the test by which an election is to be deter- 
mined? Unquestionably the ballot box. It is 
the action of the electors there that must de- 
cide. Sweep away all your sophistries, your 
cobwebs, your fine-spun theories and technical 
arguments. You must go to the ballot box 
and count out the honest votes of the honest 
and qualified electors. That is the voice to 
which we must listen, and that is the only 
voice that we may properly listen to—the au- 
tocratic voice of the peojle speaking as sov- 
ereigns. 

‘“* Now, it is asserted here, on the one side, 
and is not denied on the other, that the elec- 
tions in the first and second districts in Louis- 
iana were fairly conducted; that the ballot 
boxes were left undisturbed ; that there was 
no interposition ; that several candidates can- 
vassed the districts, and presented their re- 
spective claims to the electors as best they 
might, and that neither the military nor any- 
body else interposed to prevent a free exercise 
of the elective franchise. That is asserted on 
the one side, and it is not seriously controvert- 
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ed on the other, as I understand the argu- 
ment. What else do wewant? What but the 
most carping, captious, and cavilling disposition 
could ask more? The Constitution provides 
that ‘ the times, places, and manner for holdin 
elections for senators and representatives sh 
be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof.’ That has all been done by the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana. I understand that all those 
forms have been observed.” 

Mr. Eliot, of Massachusetts, expressed his 
views of the question as follows: “I have 
read with a great deal of attention and care 
the report of the Committee of Elections, 
which my colleague has presented to the House, 
But I fail to see how they have removed the 
doubts as to the power of Gov. Shepley to act 
in issuing his writs of election. They say truly 
that the powers of a military governor have 
their origin in and are limited by necessity. 
They say truly that his powers are, to some 
extent, civil as well as military. And I admit 
cheerfully the authority of the case cited by 
them, as reported in 16 Howard’s Reports. 
But suppose Gen. Halleck had issued a writ of 
election for a member of Congress. There is 
nothing in the reasoning of the court in the 
ease of Cross vs. Harrison which would have 
sustained that action. 

“Mr. Speaker, the situation of these rebel 
States is wholly anomalous. At this time we 
are waging war against them. The power of 
the Government is exerted to subdue rebellion 
within their borders. If in any State the re- 
bellion shall be subdued and the loyal men 
shall reorganize their State and elect their 
governor, who shall enforce the laws, and the 
people shall then act under the laws, and shall 
return to this House their representatives, they 
will be cheerfully and gladly received; or if 
Congress shall pass fit enactments under which 
elections shall be held, we may safely act. But 
at this moment the State of Louisiana is a State 
in rebellion against the Government. That re- 
bellion must be subdued and a loyal State cre- 
ated. How this shall be done we know. It 
can be effected but in one way. Our arms 
must conquer a peace, and the loyal men, pro- 
tected by the Government and aided by its 
legislation, must reform their State, and take 
their place again as our friends and compan- 
ions and brethren. So shall the Constitution 
be upheld and tranquillity be restored.” 

Mr. Noell, of Missouri, was in favor of the 
resolutions for these reasons: ‘‘ Mr, Speaker, I 
have remarked that the military governor ap- 
pointed for the State of Louisiana was not sent 
there for military purposes, but to exercise cer- 
tain civil powers necessary for the protection 
of the people. The civil authorities there, hay- 
ing abdicated, became a treasonable body, and 
omitting to perform their functions, it was ne- 
cessary that the United States should substi- 
tute some authority there for the purpose of 
supplying the performance of those functions 
absolutely necessary for the people. 
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“ Now, sir, it has been admitted on all sides 
of the House that a military governor can ap- 
point civil officers. The functions of a goy- 
ernor of a State are various, Some are of a 
national and some are of a State character, 
Thus the governor necessarily becomes mixed — 
up with national affairs. The duties which 
the governor has in this instance exercised are _ 
of that class.. He is required by the laws of — 
the State of Louisiana to order elections in 
cases where vacancies may occur. It was ne- 
cessary for the people of Louisiana that this — 
should be done in order to keep up their inter- 
course, under the Constitution of the Unite 
States, with the Federal Government. The 
Governor of Louisiana, before treason and se- — 
cession took place, was invested with authority — 
by the local law to order elections. Now, sir, 
what have our armies been sent there for? To 
subjugate the rebels and to restore the Union; — 
and for that purpose the military governor, ne- 
cessarily appointed by the President, is clothed | 
with all the proper power. According to my © 
idea, the best means to bring the States in re- 
bellion back into the Union will be to permit — 
the introduction of representatives from those 
States into this House.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, was of opinion that 
the election was illegal. He thus stated his 
views: “Ifthe people of Louisiana had, under 
an act of their own Legislature, and by duly 
constituted officers of an existing State govern- 
ment, organized under the Federal Constitution, 
held this election, I could not doubt that such 
election was the lawful act of the loyal people. 
But, sir, there is no organized constitutional 
State government in Louisiana, nor was this — 
election held under the law or by the officers 
of such government of Louisiana, nor under a 
law of Congress. I therefore repeat my Prop 
osition: representatives can be elected to the 
Federal] Legislature only in pursuance of an acti 
of the State Legislature, or of an act of the 
Federal Congress. I wish to inquire when 
there has been any decision under the Govern~ 
ment of the United States, legislative or ex+ 
ecutive or judicial, to the contrary ?” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, expressed hit: 
views as follows: “Ido not mean to say th 
this question is free from difficulty. It cer 
tainly is not. But it has been, I think, qu 
too summarily disposed of by gentlemen op 7 
posed to the resolutions of the committee. u 

us ‘as 


seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that much, v 
much of the difficulty we have in the 

sion of this and similar questions, results rn 
the attempt to apply to the condition of things 
in which we are placed, principles and rules 
from writers upon international law that really 

throw no light upon and have no just appli- 
cation to that condition, in many respects sv 
generis, and for our guide in which history 
and public law furnish no precedents or evea 
strong analogies. No just or reasonable core 
clusion can be drawn from the. powers of & 
military governor, in a territory conquere 
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from a foreign enemy, ‘as to the nature and 
extent of the powers to be exercised in States 
or parts of States rescued from the possession 
of rebels in arms against us. This is a mili- 
tary occupation of our own territory; an occu- 
pation which has become necessary by reason 
of the fact that the Constitution and laws of 
the United States cannot otherwise be enforced, 
and that it is our duty to enforce them, and the 
right of the loyal citizens of Louisiana to have 
them enforced, not merely for oyr benefit, but 
their protection. 

“ Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the object of 
this vast movement of ours? For what are we 
carrying on this war? For the purpose of en- 
forcing the laws of the United States. Your 
war has no other just or legitimate object but 
the enforcement of your laws. If these laws 
are obstructed by armed force in the State of 
Louisiana, you Have the right to take and to 
maintain military occupation of that State to 
remove such obstruction. You have the right 
to see that the laws of the United States are 
executed in the State of Louisiana. 

“ Do gentlemen say that because of the exist- 
ence of armed rebellion in the State of Louis- 
jana we have no right to enforce the laws of 
the United States there? Have we not the 
right to collect taxes? Have we not the right 
to enforce the revenue laws, and the right to 
conscript soldiers from the citizens of that 
State? Have we not the right, by military 
re, to protect the courts of the United 

tates in the district of Louisiana in the exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction? I take this position 
—and I fail to see how it can be controverted— 
that if you are in the military occupation of 
this, your own territory, you hold it for the 
purpose for which the war is waged, for the 
purpose of upholding the jurisdiction and en- 
forcing obedience to the laws of the United 
States. ‘ 

“The analogies sought to be drawn from 
Vattel, and other writers on public law, as to 
the military occupation of a conquered terri- 
tory from a foreign state have very imperfect 
application to the case before us} The Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States are the 
supreme law of Louisiana, and you are to en- 
force the execution of those laws. And I see 
no valid distinction between enforcing those 
laws which impose duties and burdens upon 
the people, and the enforcement of those laws 
which guarantee and protect the rights of the 
loyal people of the State, rights springing from 

and to be protected by us.” 

r. Conway: “ Was the law under which 
these men were elected a law of the United 
States ?” 

Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts: “The law 
from which the right to elect was derived, and 
to be elected, was a law of the United States 
and the supreme law of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to make matters clear as I go. I want 

ntlemen who believe that we should enforce 

¢ laws of the United States for the collection 
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of taxes and the collection of the revenue in 
Louisiana, to point out the distinction between 
enforcing the laws of the United States which 
impose these burdens and duties upon the peo- 
ple, and the enforcing of the laws which secure 
to them the enjoyment of their rights and privi- 
leges under the Constitution, and especially this 
great and invaluable right of representation, 
of helping to make the laws which they are 
bound to obey. Our duty to protect is as clear 
as their duty to obey: They are reciprocal 
and interdependent. 

‘“* We may meet this question of the issue of 
writs of election in another manner. The 
question whether these writs were properly 
issued or not is a technical question, and we 
can meet it by a technical answer. We may 
meet the objection that the writs were not is- 
sued by the executive authority of the State, 
by saying that they were issued by the only 
executive authority of that State which the 


Government of the United States or the people 


in these districts in any way recognize, and 
which, in matters of highest concern, they 
have recognized and obeyed. The writs of 
election were, in fact, issued upon the earnest 
request of the loyal citizens of these districts, 
and were responded to and confirmed by them, 

“But I do not consider -the strict. legality 
of these writs vital to the issue before us. I 
go one step farther. I contend, whether these 
writs were issued by the executive authority 
of the State or not, this may be a valid elec- 
tion. I contend that this provision of the Con- 
stitution, as other provisions of statute in rela- 
tion to this subject, is within the well-settled 
distinction between provisions which are direc- 
tory and those which are essential. I say, un- 
der the law of elections, practised upon from 
the beginning of the Government to this hour, 
you have gone behind the mere form to get at 
the substance and truth of the thing ; and that 
these safeguards provided by the laws to secure 
to the citizens the orderly exercise of the right 
of election were never intended to be used as 
barriers to exclude them from their enjoyment. 

“The point to which I was endeavoring to 
lead the House is the distinction between those 
provisions, formal and directory, and those that 
I deem essential; and that the House, in the 
exercise of its power to judge of the elections 
and the returns of its members, has always felt 
itself enabled to go behind the ‘letter which 
killeth, to the spirit which’ maketh alive,’ and 
to ascertain whether, in point of fact, there has 
been a fair election by the people of the dis- 
trict, having full opportunity to vote, and with- 
out violence or fraud. And therefore if gen- 
tlemen differ as to the authority of a military 
governor—or, as I would call him, the provis- 
ional governor—of a State, they may still be 
satisfied that that was a full and fair notice to 
the people of the election, and that the loyal 
people of those districts, having had such full 
and fair notice, did meet and freely exercise 
their elective franchise.” 
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After a further debate the resolutions were 
adopted. Yeas, 92; nays, 44. 


In the Senate, on the 8d of March, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, offered by Mr. Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, came up for consideration : 


Whereas, it appears from the diplomatic corres- 

mdence submitted to Congress, that a proposes 

iendly in form, looking to pacification through for- 
eign mediation has been made to the United States by 
the Emperor of the French, and promptly declined by 
the President; and whereas the idea of mediation or 
intervention in some shape may be regarded by for- 
eign Governments as practicable, and such Govern- 
ments, through this misunderstanding, may be led to 
proceedings tending to embarrass the friendly relations 
which now exist between them and the United States ; 
and whereas, in order to remove for the future all 
chance of misunderstanding on this subject, and to se- 
cure for the United States the full enjoyment of that 
freedom from foreign interference, which is one of 
the highest rights of independent States, it seems fit 
that Congress should declare its convictions thereon: 
Therefore, : 

Resolved (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That while, in times 
sought and accepted the friendly mediation or arbi- 
tration of foreign powers for the pacific adjustment of 
international en where the United States were 
the party of the one part and some other sovereign 
power the party of the other part; and while they are 
. hot disposed to misconstrue the natural and humane 
desire of foreign powers to aid in arresting domestic 
troubles, which, widening in their influence, have af- 
flicted other countries; especially in view of the cir- 
cumstance, deeply regretted by the American people, 
that the blow sind toy Abe rebellion at the national 
life has fallen heavily upon the iphoring population of 
Europe; yet, notwithstanding these things, Congress 
cannot hesitate to regard every proposition of foreign 
interference in the present contest as so far unreason- 
able and inadmissible, that its only explanation will be 
found in a misunderstanding of the true state of the 

uestion, and of the real character of the war in which 
the republic is engaged. 

Resolved, That the United States are now grappling 
with an unprovoked and wicked rebellion, which is 
seeking the destruction of the republic that it may 
build a new power, whose corner stone, according to 
the confession of its chiefs, shall be slavery; that for 
the suppression of this rebellion, and thus to save the 
republic and prevent the establishment of such a pow- 
er, the National Government is now employing armies 
and fleets, in full faith that through these efforts all 
the purposes of conspirators and rebels will be crush- 
ed; that while engaged in this struggle, on which so 
much depends, any proposition from a foreign power, 
whatever form it may take, having for its object the 
arrest. of these efforts, is, just in proportion to its in- 
fluence, an encouragement to the rebellion and to its 
declared pretensions, and, on this account, is calculat- 

to prolong and embitter the conflict, to cause in- 
creased expenditure of blood and treasure, and to post- 
pone the much-desired day of Perea: that, with these 
convictions, and not doubting that every such proposi- 
tion, ea oe made with good intent, is injurious to 
the national interests, Congress will be obliged to look 
upon any further attempt in the same direction as an 
unfriendly act, which it earnestly deprecates, to the 
end that nothing may occur abroad to strengthen the 
rebellion or to weaken those relations of good will with 
foreign powers which the United States are happy to 
cultivate. 

Resolved, That the rebellion from its beginning, and 
far back even in the conspiracy which preceded its 
outbreak, was encouraged by the hope of support from 
foreign powers ; that its chiefs frequently boasted that 
the people of Europe were so far dependent upon re- 
gular supplies of the great Southern staple, that sooner 


ast, the United States have 
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or later their Governments would be constrained to take 
side with the rebellion in some effective form, even to 
the extent of forcible intervention, if the milder form 
did not prevail; that the rebellion is now sustained by 
this hope, which every proposition of foreign interfe- 
rence quickens anew, and that without this life-giv 
support it must soon be to the just and patern: 
authority of the National Government; that, consider 
ing these things, which are aggravated by the motive 
of the resistance thus encouraged, the United 
regret that foreign powers have not frankly told the 
chiefs of the rebellion that the work in which they 
engaged is hateful, and that a new Government, 
as they seek to found, with ret! as its acknowledg 
corner stone, and with no other declared object of 
arate existence, is so far shocking to civilization and 
the mcral sense of mankind, that it must not ee 
welcome or recognition in the commonwealth o na- 
tions. 7 
Resolved, That the United States, confident in the 
justice of their cause, which is the cause also of good 
government and of human rights everywhere among — 
men; anxious for the speedy restoration of pes 
which shall secure tranquillity at home, and remove 
occasion of vr ed abroad; and awaiting with 
assured trust the final suppression of the rebellion, 
through which all these things, rescued from present — 
danger, will be secured for ever, and the republic, one _ 
and indivisible, triumphant over its enemies, will con- 
tinue to stand an example to mankind, hereby an- 
nounce, as their unalterable purpose, that the war will 
be vigorously prosecuted, according to the humane 
rinciples of Christian states, until the rebellion shall 
e overcome; and they reverently invoke upon their 
cause the blessing of Almighty ; | 
Resolved, That the President be requested to trans- 
mit a copy of these resolutions, through the Secretary 
of State, to the ministers of the United States in for- 
eign countries, that the declaration and protest herein 
set forth may be communicated by them to the Gov- 
ernments to which they are accredited. 


They were adopted, without debate, by the 
following vote: 4 


Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, — 
Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, — 
Foster, Grimes, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, ES 
Hicks, Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Indiana, Morrill, 
Nesmith, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull 
Wade, Willey, Wilmot, and Wilson of Massachusetts _ 
aie ah 
Nays—Messrs. Carlile, Latham, Powell, Saulsbury, — 
and Wall—5. f 


The resolutions were adopted by the follow- 
ing vote in the House: a - 
,B 


Yras—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ash! 
bitt, Bailey, Baxter, Bingham, Jacob B. Blair, Samuel 
S. Blair, Blake, Bridges, William G. Brown, Buffinton, — 
Campbell, Casey, Chamberlain, Clark, Clements, Col- — 
fax, Frederick A. Conkling, Roscoe Conkling, Con- — 
way, Covode, Cutler, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton Bit bs 
Ely, Fenton, Samuel C. Fessenden, Thomas A. D. a 
senden, Fisher, Flanders, Franchot, Frank, Gooch, — 


Goodwin, Granger, Gurley, Haight, Hale, Harri 
Horton, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, Francis W. Kell ; 
William Kellogg, Leary, Lehman, Loomis, Law, M 
Indoe McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Marston, May- i 
nard, Mitchell, Moorhead, Anson P. Morrill, Justin. 
Morrill, Nixon, Olin, Patton, Timothy G. Phelps, Pike, 
Pomeroy, Porter, Alexander H. Rice, John ee | 
Edward H. Rollins, Sargeant, Sedgwick, Shanks, Shef- | 
field, Shellabarger, Sloan, Smith, Spaulding, Stevens, 
Stratton, Benjamin F. Thomas, Francis Thomas, T 
Trimble, Trowbridge, Van Valkenburgh, Van Wyck, — 
Verree, Walker, allace, Washburne, r, 
Wheeler, Albert S. White, Wilson, Windom, Worges- * 
ter, and Wright—103. fa 2 
Nays—Messrs. William Allen, Ancona, Calvert, 
Crittenden, Dunlap, Grider, Johnson, Kerrigan, Knap 
Lazear, Mallory, May, Noble, Norton, Nugen, Pen 
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/ 
ton, Perry, Price, Robinson, Shiel, Stiles, Vallandig- 
_ ham, Voorhees, Wadsworth, Ward, Chilton A. White, 
Wickliffe, and Yeaman—28. . 
An act was also passed to prevent corre- 
ondence with citizens of the confederate 
tates. It provides “ that if any person, being 
a resident of the United States, or being a citi- 
zen thereof, and residing in any foreign coun- 
, Shall, without the permission or authority 
of the Government of the United States, and 
- with the intent to defeat its measures, or to 
weaken in any way their efficacy, hold or com- 
mence, directly or indirectly, any correspond- 
ence or intercourse, written or verbal, with 
the present pretended rebel government, or 
with any officer or agent thereof, or with any 
other individual acting or sympathizing there- 
with; or if any such person not duly author- 
~ ized shall counsel or assist in any such corre- 
spondence or intercourse with such intent, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
‘and, on conviction before any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $10,000, and by 
imprisonment not less than six months, nor ex- 
ceeding five years. Where the offence is com- 
mitted in any foreign country, the district court 
of the United States for the district where the 
offender shall be first arrested is to have juris- 
diction.” ’ 


An amendment to the act for the collection 
of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts was 
passed in the following form: 


An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act for the Col- 
ton of Direct Taxes in Insurrectionary Districts 
within the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the seventh section of an act entitled 
** An act for the collection of direct taxes in insurrec- 
tionary districts within the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June seven, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: Section 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
said board of commissioners shall be required, in case 
the taxes charged upon the said lots and parcels of land 
shall not be paid, as provided for in the third section 
of this act, to cause the same to be advertised for sale 
in a newspaper published in the town, parish, district, 
or county where situate; and if there be no such news- 

per published in said town, parish, district, or coun- 
ey or if the publisher thereof refuse to publish the 
Same, then in any other newspaper to be selected by 
Said commissioners in said district, or in the city of 
Washington, for at least four weeks, and by posting 
notices of said sale in three public places in the town, 
parish, district, or county within which said lands are 
situate, at least four weeks previous to the day of sale; 
and at the time and place of sale to cause the same to 
be severally sold to the highest bidder for a sum not 
less than the taxes, penalty, and costs, and ten per 
centum per annum interest on said tax, pursuant to 
said notice; in all cases where the owner of said lots 
or parcels of ground shall not, on or before the day of 
sale, appear in person before the said board of com- 
missioners and pay the amount of said tax, with ten per 
centum interest thereon, with the cost of advertising 
the same, or request the same to be struck off toa 
purchaser for a less sum than two thirds of the assess- 
ed value of said several lots or parcels of ground, the 
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said commissioners shall be authorized at said sale to 
bid off the same for the United States at a sum not ex- 
ceeding two thirds of the assessed value thereof, unless 


- some person shall bid a larger sum; and in that case 


the same shall be struck off to the highest bidder, who 
shall, upon paying the purchase money in gold and 
silver coin, or in the Treasury notes of the United 
States, or in United States notes, or in certificates 
of indebtedness against the United States, be en- 
titled to receive from said commissioners their cer- 
tificate of sale, which said certificate shall be re- 
ceived in all courts and places as prima facie evidence 
of the regularity and validity of said sale, and of the 
title of said purchaser or purchasers under the same: 
Provided, That the owner of said lots of ground, or 
any loyal person of the United States having any valid 
lien upon or interest in the same, may at any time with- 
in sixty days after said sale appear before the said board 
of tax commissioners in his or her own proper per- 
son, and, if a citizen, upon taking an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and paying the 
amount of said tax and penalty, with interest thereon 
from the date of the said proclamation of the President 
mentioned in the second section of this act, at the rate 
of fifteen per centum per annum, together with the 
expenses of sale and subsequent proceedings, to be 
determined by said commissioners, may redeem said 
lots of land from said sale; and any purchaser under 
the same having paid moneys, Treasury notes, or other 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States, shall, 
upon such sere Eon being made, be entitled to have 
the same, with the interest accruing after said sale, 
returned to him by the said commissioners, upon sur- 
er ge up the certificates of sale: And provi 
"bap hat if the owner of said lots of ground shall 

a minor, a non-resident alien, or loyal citizen be- 
aah the seas, a person of unsound mind or under a 
egal disability, the guardian, trustee, or-other person 
having charge of the person or estate of such person 
may redeem the same at any time within two years 
after the sale thereof, and in the manner above pro- 
vided, and with like effect: And provided further, That 
at such sale any tracts, parcels, or lots of land which 
may be selected under the direction of the President 
for Government use, for war, military, naval, revenue, 
charitable, educational, or police purposes, may, at said 
sale, be bid in by said commissioners, under the direc- 
tion of the President, for, and struck off to, the United 
States: And provided further, That the certificate of 
said commissioners shall only be affected as evidence 
of the regularity and validity of sale by establishing 
the fact that said property was not subject to taxes, or 
that the taxes had been paid previous to sale, or that 
the property had been redeemed according to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Approven, February 6, 1863. 


An act was also passed to facilitate the taking 
of depositions within the United States, to be 
used in the courts of other countries. It is as 
follows: . 
An Act to facilitate the taking of Depositions within 

the United States, to be used in the Courts of other 

Countries, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the testimony of any witness residing 
within the United States, to be used in any suit for the 
recovery of money or property eccaytieg Bey any court 
in any foreign country with which the United States 
are at peace, and in which the Government of such 
foreign country shall be a att or shall have an inter- 
est, may be obtained, to be used in such suit. Ifa com- 
mission or letters rogatory to take such testimony shall 
have been issued from the court in which said suit is 

ending, on producing the same before the district 
judge of any district where said witness resides or 
shall be found, and on due proof being made to such 
judge that the testimony of any witness is material to 
the party desiring the same, such judge shall issue a 
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summons to such witness requiring him to appear be- 
fore the officer ov commissioner named in such com- 
mission or letters rogatory, to testify in such suit. 
Such summons shall specify 

which such witness is required to attend, which place 
shall be within one hundred miles of the place where 
said witness resides or shall be served with said sum- 
mons. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
shall refuse or neglect to appear at the time and place 
mentioned in the summons issued, in accordance with 
this act, or if, — his appearance, he shall refuse to 
testify, he shall be liable to the same penalties as would 
be incurred for a like offence on the trial of a suit in 
the district court of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every witness 
who shall appear and testify, in manner aforesaid, shall 
be allowed and shall receive from the party, at whose 
instance he shall have been summoned, the same fees 
and mileage as are allowed to witnesses in suits de- 
pending in the district courts of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
any commission or letters rogatory, issued to take the 
testimony of any witness in a foreign country, in any 
suit in which the United States are parties or have an 
interest, shall have been executed by the court or the 
commissioner to whom the same shall have been di- 
rected, the same shall be returned by such court or 
commissioner to the minister or consul of the United 
States nearest the place where said letters or commis- 
sion shall have been executed, who, on receiving the 
same, shall indorse thereon a certificate, stating the 
time and place when and where the same was re- 
ceived; and that the said deposition is in the same 
condition as when he received the same; and he shall 
thereupon transmit the said letters or commission, so 
executed and certified, by mail, to the clerk of the 
court from which the same issued, in the manner in 
which his official despatches are transmitted to the 
Government. And the testimony of witnesses so as 
aforesaid taken and returned shall be read as evidence 
on the trial of the suit in which the same shall have 
been taken, without objection as to the method of re- 
turning the same. 

Approven, March 8, 1868. 


The following act concerning letters of 
marque, &e., was also passed : 
An Act concerning Letters of Marque, Prizes, and Prize 


Fast adel by the etiate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That in all domestic and foreign wars, the 
President of the United States is authorized to issue to 
private armed vessels of the United States, commis- 
sions or letters of marque and general reprisal, in such 
form as he shall think proper, and under the seal of 
the United States, and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations for the government and conduct thereof, and 
for the adjudication and disposal of the prizes and sal- 
vages made by such vessels: Provided, That the au- 
thority conferred by this act shall cease and terminate 
at the end of three years from the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, y 7 one 8, 1863, 

The passage of this act was urged by Mr. 
Grimes, of Iowa, who said: “I frankly own 
that my purpose is to declare a principle which 
shall have a general as well as a special appli- 
cation. I wish to say to the world that, how- 
ever much other nations have changed or may 
change their policy on this subject, we will ad- 
‘here to ours. If the President shall find him- 
self environed with new difficulties, involved 
in new complications, I wish him to have the 
power to ‘let slip the dogs of war’ against any 
new enemy that may declare against us.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, in opposition, 


the time and place at- 
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spoke as follows: ‘This bill is entitled, ‘con- 
cerning letters of marque, prizes, and prize — 
goods.’ The title is borrowed from the tw 
statutes of 1812 and 1813. Itis,in plainterms, 
a bill to authorize privateers; that is, privat 
armed vessels licensed to cruise against the 
commerce of an enemy, and looking to booty 
for support, compensation, and salary. It is b 
booty that the owners, officers, and crews are 
to be paid. Booty is the motive power and 
lifespring. Such is this bill on its face, with- 
out going into details. Surely a bill of this 
character ought not to be passed without 
strong reason. 3 

‘Looking at the bill more closely, it will be 
found to have two distinct features: first, as a 
new agency against the rebellion; and second- 
ly, as a provision for privateers in any future 
war. I have called these two features distinct. _ 
They may be regarded separately. One may 
be right and the other wrong. One mdy be | 
adopted and the other rejected. 

‘“*So far as the bill promises any substantial — 
help in putting down the rebellion without 
more than countervailing mischief, it may prop- | 
erly be entertained. But what can it do against — 
the rebellion? And where is the policy or ne- 
cessity on which it is founded? If senators — 
think that the bill can do any good now, I am 
sure that they listen to their hopes rather than 
to the testimony. Why, sir, the rebels against 
whom you propose to cruise are absolutely 
without commerce. Pirate ships they ha 
equipped in England, armed to the teeth, 
unleashed upon the sea to prey upon us; but 
there is not a single bottom of theirs which can 
afford that booty which is the pay and incen- — 
tive of the privateer. It would be hardly more © 
irrational to try to enlist private armed ships — 
against the king of Dahomey. 

“ But, while I see no probable good from the | 
launching of privateers on the ocean to cruise 
against a commerce which does not exist, ar 
to be paid by a booty which cannot be — 
I see certain evils which I am anxiousto avoid — 
for the sake of my country, especially at this — 
moment. I think that I cannot be mistakenin | 
this anxiety. “¢ | 

“Tt is well known that, according to ancient | 
usage and the law of nations, every privateer — 
is entitled to belligerent rights, one of wh 
is that most difficult, delicate, and dan, me 
right, the much-disputed right of search. There . 
is no right of war with regard to which nations _ 
are more sensitive, and no nation has been — 
more sensitive than our own, while none has | __ 
suffered more from its exercise. By virtue of _ 
this right, every licensed sea-rover will be en- © 
titled to stop and overhaul on the ocean all — 
merchant vessels under whatever flag. If he | 
cannot capture, he can at least annoy, If he > 
cannot make prize, he can at least make trouble, 
and leave behind a sting. I know not what 
course the great neutral powers may adopt; 
nor do I see how they can undertake to set 
aside this ancient right, even if they smart un- 
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der its exercise. But when I consider that 
these powers have already by solemn con- 
vention renounced the whole system of pri- 
vateers among themselves, I confess my fears 
that they will not witness with perfect calm- 
ness the annoyance to which their commerce 
will be exposed. And now, sir, mark my pre- 
diction. Every exercise upon neutral commerce 
of this terrible right of search by a privateer 
will be the fruitful occasion of misunderstand- 
ing, bickering, and controversy, at a moment 
when, if I could have my way, there should be 
nothing to interfere with that accord, har- 
mony, and sympathy which are due from civil- 
ized states to our republic in its great battle 
with barbarism. Even if we are not encour- 
aged to expect these things from Europe, I 
hope that nothing will be done by us that will 
put impediments in their way. Justly sensi- 
tive with regard to our own rights, let us re- 
spect the sensibilities of others. 
“Tt is not enough to say that we have an 
unquestioned right to issue letters of marque. 
_ Rights, when exercised out of season or impru- 
dently, may be changed into wrongs. It was 
a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, Sic utere tuo, 
ut alienum non ledas; and I think that this 
maxim, at least in its spirit, is applicable to the 
mt occasion. Our right may be clear; but 
its exercise would injure or annoy others, 
without corresponding advantage to ourselves, 
we shall do well if we forbear to exercise it.” 
The measure was adopted in the Senate by 
the following vote: , 
_ Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Cowan, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Hicks, Howe, King, 
Laneof lig Seto McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, 


Rice, Sherman, Turpie, Wade, and Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Howard, 
Lane of Indiana, Pomeroy, Sumner, Trumbull, and 
Wilson of Missouri—9, 

For a statement of the financial measures 
adopted at this session of Congress, see FiInaNcEs 
or THE Unitep Srares. The liberality of these 
measures was supposed to be such as to furnish 
the Government with ample funds to conduct 
public affairs to the close of its existing term 

of office. The measures relative to- the army 
in like manner placed the whole military power 
atthe service of the Government, and removed 
all distinctions between the militia and the reg- 
army. 

_ On the 4th of March the session-closed. The 
term of office of the members of the Thirty-sev- 
enth Congress expired at that time, excepting a 
portion of the Senate. 

_ CONNECTICUT. The Legislature of Con- 
hecticut assembled on May 4th. The receipts 
and disbursements of the State for the year end- 
ing March 30th, 1863, were as follows: 


On hand, April 1st, 1862..... $298,489.42 

. Publitrevenue.. Cb aadazees 4,158,934.56 

OS eee ee sens $4,457,423.98 
bursements............2. $4,201,171.94 

ON THECFORU. . oo vu Seicctvses's 150,082.00—4,851, 258.94 

Balance, April, 1868..... $106,170.04 
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On the 1st of January, 1868, the State owed 
$1,349,800 of temporary loans, which, with 
some increased expenditures, was met by the 
sale of $2,000,000 State bonds. The first million 
sold at a range of from 9} to 12 per cent. 
premium, netting $102,535.50. 

Of the direct tax of 1861, the quota of the 
State was $261,981.90. It was paid by a sur- 
render of United States certificates held by the 
State. The gross annual receipts for four years 
were as follows: 

MOIIAY. &. $1,010,594 | 1862..4....... $4,841,147.95 
LBC hivg’se ce <b b0¢e 805,971 | 1863 ........-. 5,101,874.74 

The taxes and taxable property were as fol- 

lows:. 


Grane) FAG 53. Sek cesses $247,065,811 
PEW: WH Bae Ses 86 iG. + oe $486,120.7 
Commutation tax, $1....... 19,937.75—$506,058.49 
Some sources of revenue were as follows 
Bank dividends owned by State......... $34,387.00 
PRBE. OD: FOURORUB,. 6 « oi oa Peceo odsars ovines 46,669.72 
* turnpike stock of non-residents... 88.62 
insurance stock.........2sseee0- 7,277.15 
“ bank ~ Se Ey eer tae 031. 
PUY RUS OF TUITE 5 «nine pesdeid peace ccteces 700.40 
Tax on savings banks.............s.006- 110,576.67 
‘© mutual insurance CO.......,...+ 15,694.31 


The school fund of the State amounted, on 
May Ist, to $2,049,426; the income from which 
during the year had been $137,993, which was 
a gain of $6,909 over the previous year. The 
number of children returned between the ages 
of four and sixteen, was 110,496. A dividend 
of one dollar and twenty cents for each child 
was paid for the support of public schools, 
leaving $26,934 in the treasury. The amount 
raised by tax on property for schools exceeded 
that paid by the State. The State Reform 
School contains 198 inmates. The receipts of 
the State prison over its expenditures were 
$961. In the Insane Retreat the number of 
beneficiaries of the State were 133: also 38 
beneficiaries in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum; 
164 patients in the Hospital; 15 imbeciles who 
were beneficiaries. The capital of the several 
railroads,:in whole or in part within the State, 
is $22,665,490. The length of roads under 
charters granted in whole or in part by the 
State, is 782 miles, of which 600 are within 
the State. Total expenditure, exclusive of in- 
terest, $2,033,924; receipts, $3,673,291; net 
earnings, $1,146,461; miles run, 2,449,706; 
passengers carried, 2,968,076. There are sev- 
enty-five banks in the State, Capital, $21,849,- 
148; deposits, $9,573,074; circulation, $12,- 
850,358; specie, $1,466,857. Since the com- 
mencement of the war to May Ist, 28,219 
soldiers had enlisted in the several Connecticut 
regiments. This number was reduced 7,637, 
by deaths and discharges, including those who 
entered the service for three months. The 
number of volunteers in the field who had fam- 
ilies in the State, was 8,330, to whom $70,636 
were paid monthly in bounties. The drafts on 
the treasury for the equipment and support of 
volunteers, amounted to $2,101,566. Besides 
the beunty of $402 offered by the United States 
in July to volunteers, the State also offered 
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$30 per year, of which one third was payable 
every four months; also, if the volunteer had 
a family, $6 per month were paid to his wife, 
and $2 per month to each child under fourteen 
years of age. If the volunteer was disabled 
in service, the payment to his family was con- 
tinued during such disability. Bounties were 
also paid by the several cities and towns, usual- 
ly about $300. 

The quota of the State, under the draft, was 
7,691, of which only 2,508 had been obtained 
by the 17th of October, making a deficiency 
of 5,188. The quota under the call for volun- 
teers, made October 17th, was 5,482. The 
deficiency of the State on former calls was at 
that time 1,748, according to the estimate of 
the War Department; but, according to the 
State accounts, it had a surplus of 531. Under 
the call of February Ist, 1864, the quota was 
increased 8,631—total, 9,053. At that date, 
4,477 had enlisted and about 2,850 veterans 
had reénlisted, leaving 1,726 men to be raised 
by March 10th, 1864. At an extra session of 
the Legislature, convened Nov. 3d, the returns 
from the first district (Hartford) showed the 
number of conscripts obtained under the draft 
to be 50; substitutes, 642; paid commutation, 
528; conscripts who never reported, 343; do. 
deserted, 11; substitutes deserted, 8. In the 
second district (New Haven) conscripts se- 
cured, 34; substitutes, 564; paid commutation, 
296; never reported, 171; deserted, 71; sub- 
stitutes deserted, 6. In the third district 
(New London) conscripts secured, 45; substi- 
tutes, 343; paid, 232; never reported, 269; 
conscripts deserted, none; substitutes deserted, 
4. The final returns showed: 


Conscripts and substitutes............ 2,276 
Paid, $300,.5 4. t nawdned«vericens oes so e0l, 252 
USED Paidscnccass 050 on+cntee e+ 0+ +$370,000 


At the extra session of the Legislature, in 
November, an act was passed, giving to each 
colored volunteer, out of the State Treasury, 
such sum as should make his monthly pay 
equal to the amount received from the United 
States by the other volunteers from Connecti- 
cut, and an allowance of three dollars and fifty 
cents per month for his clothing in addition. 

Ten dollars were paid to the person procur- 
ing volunteers, for each man. No volunteer 
under the act was to be discharged except in 
the county in which he enlisted. Two hun- 
dred thousand dollars were appropriated for 
this purpose. Another act provided for the 
payment of three hundred dollars bounty 
to each volunteer, in addition to all previous 
sums ordered. The sum of eighteen hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated for this pur- 
pose. 

The returns relative to the various jails in 
the State showed the whole number of commit- 
ments during the year to be 1,500, a decrease 
of nearly 500 compared with the previous year. 
Of those, 492 were for common drunkenness ; 
260 for assault; 190 for larceny; 74 for 
lewd conduct; 65 for a breach of the peace— 


650 were born in the United States; 850 of 
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foreign birth, and 20 unknown. fal 
The election for State officers took place on — 
the first Monday in April.. The candidates — 
for governor were, Wm. A. Buckingham, Ad. 
ministration, and Thomas H. Seymour, Opposi- 
tion. The vote was as follows: Buckingham 
41,032; Seymour, 38,395; Scattering, 36. To. 
tal vote, 79,463. mri 
The Legislature was as follows: 
: Senate. 
Administration ..........0600+++13 
Opposition..... » cath hime oma an dies at 


The vote for members of Congress was ai 
follows: ii 


‘Ist dist. 2ddist, Sddist, 4th dist, 
Admin........10,498 10,420. 8,878 
- Opposition...10,158 11,450 6,381 


A large number of soldiers belonging to the 
State, in the army, received a furlough abou 
the time of election, and returned home. Thi 
number was between 1,000 and 3,000. At th 
previous session of the Legislature a law 
passed to enable persons absent from the $ 
and enlisted in the armies to vote. This 
was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
to be unconstitutional. j 

CONNOR, Hon. Sxerrineton, LL.D., a 
ne judge of the Court of Queen’s’ Bench, D 
per Canada. George Skeffington Connor was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1810. He entered 
Trinity College at the age of fourteen, and 
graduated there in 1830. In the same year h ) 
married Eliza Hume, of Humewood, count 
Wicklow (whose grandfather, uncle, and cous- 
in-german have successively, since 1784, rep 
sented that county in the House of Commons}, 
and niece of the last Lord Hartland. In 1832 
he came to Canada with Mrs. Connor and tl 
families of ex-Chancellor Blake, the Bishop of 
Huron, Archdeacon Brough, and other gentle+ 
men who, like himself, emigrated in that yea 
from Ireland to Canada. 4 het 

On his arrival in Canada, Mr. Connor took) 
up his residence in the township of Ovillia, 
which was then a wilderness, where he live 
for two years; but becoming tired of a life in. 
the back woods of Canada, he returned to Ire:| 
land, whence, after a short stay, he went to 
the continent of Europe, where he resided fi 
some years. Ti, 


| 
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During his absence, Mr. Connor was call 
to the Irish bar, in 1833; and, on his urn. 
to Canada, was called to the bar, at Osgoode 
Hall, in 1842. He entered into partnership 
with ex-Chancellor Blake and Mr. Justice Mor-+ 
rison. In 1846 he again visited Ireland, and 
upon that occasion took the degree of LL.D. 
in the University of Dublin. ono i 

In 1850 he was appointed Queen’s counsel, 
and a bencher of the Law Society; and, in 
1858, he held the office of solicitor-general for’ 
Upper Canada. <A few days before the gener 
al election of 1847-’8, he began to take an inter~ 
est in Canadian politics; and on one occa 
he unsuccessfully contested the county of 
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Simcoe. At the general election of 1856, he 
was elected for South Oxford, which constitu- 
ency he continued to represent till his eleva- 
tion to the Queen’s Bench, as a puisne judge, 
1st Feb., 1863. While a partner in the firm 
of Blake, Morrison & Oo., he enjoyed for many 
years an extensive and lucrative practice at 
nisi prius, and was more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful as an advocate. During the last few 

ears, his attention was chiefly devoted to the 
Ractiargs of his parliamentary duties. During 
the whole of his parliamentary career he ad- 
hered to the liberal party. He conciliated 
the esteem of his associates at the bar. An 
affectionate husband, an ardent friend, a cheer- 
ful companion, generous and hospitable, he 
will long be deeply regretted by a large cir- 
cle of friends who deeply lament that he should 
have been so soon removed from the honorable 

osition to which, as a judge and as a chancel- 
or of the University, he was so recently ele- 


vated. 

CORCORAN, Mromast, a brigadier-general 
of U. 8. volunteers, born in Oarrowkeel, coun- 
ty Sligo, Ireland, Sept. 21st, 1827, died Dec. 22d, 
1863, near Fairfax Court-House, of injuries re- 
ceived by a fall from his horse. His father, 
Thomas Corcoran, was an officer in the British 
army, and saw service in the West Indies. 
On the mother’s side, he was a descendant of 
the Earl of Lucan, the title and estates of 
whose family were confiscated after the noble 
defence of Limerick, during the seventeenth 
century, and were conferred on the Bingham 
family for services rendered the British crown. 
Young Oorcoran received the benefits of a 
good English education until his nineteenth 

ear, when, through some influential friends, 
received an appointment in the Irish Con- 
stabulary force; but the love of his country 
burned so strongly within him that he could 
not brook the oppression of British rule, and, 
fearing that some occasion might tempt him to 
break through all restraint, he resigned his 
commission in 1849, emigrated to this country 
and settled in New York city. There he made 
mnany friends, and through their influence was 
appointed to an official situation in the post- 
ce, and subsequently was clerk in the reg- 
ister’s office. He commenced his military 
career as a private in Oompany I, 69th New 
York State militia. Displaying some amount 
of military talent, he rose successively from 
one grade to another, and, in August, 1859, 
was elected colonel of the 69th. While hold- 
ing this position, he attracted much public 
notice by his refusal to parade his regiment at 
the reception accorded to the Prince of Wales, 
upon his visit to New York city during the 
fall of 1860. He had not forgotten how Eng- 
land had persecuted and oppressed his country- 
men, and declined to do homage to the son of 
& sovereign under whose rule some of the most 
worthy sons of Ireland had been banished. In 
this he was consistent with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of those heroes of Limerick from whom 
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he had descended, and was fully sustained by 
the corps he commanded. By command of 
Major-General Sandford he was subjected to a 
trial by court-martial, which was long, and 
contested upon his part with true Irish spirit 
and independence, and which was still pend- 
ing when the war broke out. The President's 
call to arms fired all the patriotism of his soul; 
he called upon his men to stand by the flag of 
the Union and the sacred principles it involved. 
The court-martial was quashed. The Irish 
flocked to the ranks with all the enthusiasm of 
native-born citizens, and the 69th left New 
York for the seat of war, attended by a vast 
concourse of admiring peoplé. The regiment 
was speedily sent to Virginia, where the men 
comprising it built, upon Arlington Heights, 
the famous “ Fort Corcoran.” At the disas- 
trous battle of Bull Run, July 21st, 1861, the 
69th won itself much honor. Their gallant Col- 
onel was taken prisoner, first sent to Rich- 
mond, and afterward to Charleston, 8. ©., 
where he was closely confined for nearly a 
whole year, being held most of the time as a 
hostage for some privateersmen who had been 
condemned as pirates. An exchange being 
finally effected, he was released, and was com- 
missioned brigadier-general dating from July 
21, 1861. He next organized the Corcoran 
Legion which took part in the battles of the 
Nansemond river and Suffolk, during April, 
1863, and held the advance of the enemy 
upon Norfolk in check. In August, 1863, 
the Legion was added to the army of the 
Potomac. On the 22d of December, Gen. 
Meagher, who had been paying a visit to Gen. 
Corcoran, was returning to Washington, when 
the latter, with some members of his staff, con- 
cluded to accompany him. Gen. Corcoran 
mounted upon Gen. Meagher’s horse, and was 
somewhat in advance of the party. When 
near his headquarters, his companions found 
him lying senseless, his horse having fallen up- 
on him. He was placed at once under medical 
treatment, but died without waking to con- 
sciousness, 

COUCH, Ricrarp Quitrar, Esq., an English 
surgeon and physiologist, born at Polperro, 
Cornwall, March 14th, 1816, died at Penzance, 
Cornwall, May 8th, 1863. After receiving a 
thorough education he commenced the study 
of medicine under his fathey, and subsequently 
at Guy’s Hospital, where he obtained many hon- 
ors, and a silver medal for ophthalmic surgery. 
From his father he inherited a taste for marine 
zoology, and was accustomed to devote his 
leisure to the examination of the structure and 
habits of the creatures which the ocean abun- 
dantly supplied him. The time intervening be- 
tween the completion of his medical studies and 
his settlement at Penzance was passed at Pol- 
perro, where he carried on a series of observa- 


tions on the development of the frog from the 


worm, on the metamorphoses of the Decapod 
Crustaceus, and on many other obscure points 
of natural history. He added, also, a third part 
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to the “ Oornish Fauna,” which arranged and 
described the Zoophytes and Oalcareous OCoral- 
lines of the Cornish coast. Thefirst and second 
parts of this work were by his father, and treat 
of the vertebrated, radiated, and testaceous 
molluses of the county. In 1843 Mr. Couch 
settled down to the practice of his profession, 
which soon became very extensive, at Pen- 
zance. He paid particular attention to the dis- 
eases and mortality of the miners of Cornwall, 
and embodied his observations and deductions 
in papers, which were published by the Poly- 
technic Society of Cornwall, and were subse- 
quently translated into French. In the Pen- 
zance Natural History and Antiquarian Reports 
he contributed papers ‘On the Morphology of 
the different Organs of Zoophytes,” “On the 
Reproduction of Amputated Parts in the lower 
Animals,” and many other important subjects. 
He also contributed to the Reports of the Roy- 
al Institution of Cornwall. His researches in 
geology were quite extensive, and many valu- 
able and important documents from his pen are 
reserved in the transactions of the Geological 
ociety of his town; also an elaborate report 
made by him every year upon the progress 
made in examining the geology of the country. 
CRITTENDEN, Joun Jay (according to 
some authorities his middle name was Jordan), 
an American statesman, born in Woodford 
county, Ky., about 1785, died at his residence in 
Frankfort, Ky., July 26th, 1863. Early in the 
present century he commenced the practice of 
the law in Frankfort, and by his ability and 
eloquence was soon recognized as one of the 
leaders of the Kentucky bar. In 1816 he rep- 
resented Franklin county in the Lower House 
of the Kentucky Legislature, and in the suc- 
ceeding year took his seat in the U. S. Senate 
to fill an unexpired term of two years. Com- 
ing into the latter body as one of its youngest 
members, and scarcely known beyond the lim- 
its of his native State, he almost immediately 
brought himself into notice by a generous and 
pathetic appeal in behalf of the unfortunate 
Gen. St. Clair, who had petitioned Congress 
for arrearages of pay; and during the remain- 
der of his term he participated frequently in 
important debates as a supporter of President 
Monroe. For many years subsequently to 1819 
Mr. Crittenden was chiefly occupied with pro- 
fessional duties, occasionally however represent- 
ing his county in the Kentucky House of Rep- 
resentatives, of which he was for several years 
speaker. In 1828 he was nominated by Presi- 
dent J. Q. Adams a judge of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, but the Senate refused to confirm him. 
He reéntered public life in 1885 asa U. 8. 
senator for a full term of six years, at the con- 
clusion of which he entered the cabinet of 
President Harrison as attorney general. Re- 
tiring with his colleagues, except Mr. Webster, 
in the succeeding September, in consequence of 
Mr. Tyler’s bank vetoes, he was elected to the 
U. 8. Senate in 1842 for the residue of Mr. 
Clay’s term, and was subsequently reélected 
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for a full term from March 4th, 1848. He resign- 

ed in 1848 to accept the office of governor of 

Kentucky, to which he had been elected by the © 
Whig party by a large majority, and in July, 
1850, he was appointed U. 8. attorney general 
by President Fillmore, which office he hek 
until the accession of President Pierce in 1852, 


In 1855 he again entered the Senate for a ful 
term of six years. * 
At the outset of his career a Republican (@ 
term then used) and subsequently a Whig, 
Mr. Crittenden was, during the better part 
of Mr. Clay’s life, his devoted friend and sup- 
porter; and when, after the dissolution of 
the Whig party in 185556, its members in 
the Southern States were absorbed by the 
Democratic party and the newly forme 
American party, he became a prominent lead- 
er of the latter organization. The p 
tive system and national bank found in him 
warm supporter, and incommon with his 
he opposed the sub-treasury and other fiscal 
measures of the Democrats. In international 
disputes, as the Oregon boundary question, the 
Mexican war, and the alleged illegal right of 
search exercised by Great Britain in 1858, he 
invariably counselled conciliatory sgerr 
whenever consistent with the honor of the 
country ; and his course on the vexed question 
of slavery was moderate and conservative for 
one representing a large slaveholding constitu- 
ency. He opposed the annexation of Texas as 
unconstitutional, unwise;and unnecessary ; also 
the admission of Kansas under the pic | 
(anti-slavery) constitution in 1856,on the ground 
principally of informality in the preparation 
and adoption of that instrument. With noless 
emphasis he opposed her admission under 
Lecompton constitution, which he denoun 
as a fraud upon the people; and he offered a 
substitute for the bill, providing for the sub- 
mission of the Lecompton instrument to spor 
ular vote, which failed to pass both houses of 
Congress. Throughout the exciting and em-| 
bittered debates on the Kansas question 4 


spoke often and with effect, and from his ex- 
perience of parliamentary rules and political 
history, and his conciliatory views, was more 
than once enabled to become the arbiter of dis-| 
putes. between others. He was also opposed, 
though not in Congress at the time, to the re- 
peal, in 1854, of the Missouri compromise. 
During the memorable second session of the — 
Thirty-sixth Congress, Mr. Crittenden, true to — 
the conciliatory policy which was the marked 
feature of his public career, laid before the — 
Senate the plan of adjustment known as the — 
‘“‘Orittenden Propositions” or ‘‘Compromise,” 
hoping thereby to avert the threatened storm 
of secession. He proposed to renew the Mis- 
souri line of 86° 80’; to prohibit slavery north, 
and to permit it south of that line; to admit — 
new States with or without slavery as their 
constitutions might provide; to prohibit Con- 
gress from abolishing slavery in the District of 
Oolumbia so long as it exists in Virginia or 
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land; to permit free transmission of slaves 
by land or water in any State; to pay for fugi- 
tive slaves rescued after arrest; to ask the re- 
oe of personal liberty laws in the States; and 
advocated the incorporation of these con- 
cessions into the Constitution, as unalterable 
clauses of that instrument, with an earnestness 
and eloquence characteristic of his early legis- 
lative career. But in the opinion of a majority 
of Congress the time for concession had passed, 
and the resolutions were accordingly defeated. 
.. Hostilities having commenced, Mr. Oritten- 
den at once avowed himself in favor of main- 
taining at all hazards the integrity of the Union 
and the supremacy of the laws. He took his 
seat in the U. 8. House of Representatives as a 
member from the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, at the extra session of July, 
1861, and throughout that Congress participa- 
ted in the chief debates, if not as an avowed 
partisan of the administration in all its meas- 
ures, yet as an earnest and patriotic legislator, 
superior to party claims or political prejudices. 
The sole survivor of a past generation of states- 
men, and representing a State whose territory 
in the first year of the war was at least de- 
batable ground, he could net conform to the new 
radical opinions which the crisis evolved, and 
opposed the Confiscation Act, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and the enlistment of negroes 
into the army, as measures fraught with dan- 
ger to the country, and, some of them, uncon- 
stitutional. But these he claimed were minor 
considerations in comparison with the impor- 
tance of crushing out every vestige of armed re- 
sistance to the Government. ‘ Here is the re- 
bellion,” he said, “‘ with the hand uplifted; is 
it not our duty to save our country first, and 
then turn round and save the Constitution ? 
The measures to which I have alluded are ob- 
noxious, but the rebellion is more so.” And 
in an address to his constituents, by whom he 
had been renominated for Congress, delivered 
but a few weeks before his death, he reiterated 
his purpose in these words: “ In defeat or vic- 
tory my determination is to stand by and main- 
tain the Government, and to do allI can to pro- 
mote a vigorous prosecution of the war.” 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY may be regard- 
ed as an extension, north of the Potomac, of 
the Shenandoah valley. It extends to the 
north and east from the Potomac river to the 
Lebanon valley, and contains the towns of Ha- 
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gerstown, Maryland; Chambersburg, Carlisle, 
Harrisburg, &c., in Pennsylvania. It is bound- 
ed on the north and west by the Blue moun- 
tain range, and on the southeast by the South 
Mountain, which extends northeasterly and 
terminates south of Carlisle. The soil is cal- 
careous, exceedingly fertile, and in a high state 
of cultivation. It was invaded by the Confed- 
erate troops in June, 1863. 

UTLER, Benszamiy Oxrarx, D.D., born in 
Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 6th, 1798, died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 10th, 1863. He was for some 
time a clerk in the mercantile house of Messrs. 
Benjamin Andrews & Oo., of Boston, and, at 
the age of 17, was confirmed as a member of 
the Episcopal Church, in the parish of St. Paul’s 
in that city. At about this period he began 
his classical studies, under the direction of Dr. 
Jarvis, then rector of St. Paul’s, and com- 
menced to prepare for the ministry. He enter- 
ed Brown University in 1818; graduated in 
the class of 1822, and pursued his theological 
studies under the direction of Bishop Griswold, 
then of Bristol, and by him was ordained 
deacon, in November, 1822. His first settle- 
ment was in Quincy, Mass., where he remain- 
ed about seven years, leaving his charge only 
on account of failing health. After a few 
months he took passage for Savannah, where 
he spent the winter of 1830. He returned to 
New England, on horseback, and «his health 
was greatly benefited by the exercise. He 
subsequently passed about a year as rector of 
the Episcopal church in Leesburg, Va. In 
the summer of 1832, he took charge of the first 
city mission of the Episcopal church in the city 
of New York; and in April, 1833, he accepted 
the call of St. Anne’s Church, in Brooklyn, to 
become its rector, in the place of Rev. Dr. McIl- 
vaine, who had been chosen bishop of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Ohio. Here Dr. Clark spent 
the last thirty years of his life, a faithful pas- 
tor of a large and rapidly increasing congrega- 
tion. Though his health was never strong, his 
labors were crowned with abundant success, 
and few pastors enjoyed more completely than 
himself the entire confidence and love of a peo- 
ple, or the respect and esteem of a community. 
In 1835 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Columbia College. The imme- 
diate cause of his death proved to be an ulcer 
in the stomach, which at the last was attended 
with severe suffering. 


D 


_ DALTON, the capital of Whitefield county, 
Georgia, is situated on the Atlantic and West- 
ern railroad, one hundred miles N. N. W. of 
Atlanta, and thirty-eight miles from Chatta- 
nooga. It is located in a beautiful and fertile 
valley, environed by mountains. Large quan- 
tities of grain are produced in Whitefield and 
the adjacent counties. It was strongly occu- 


pied by the Oonfederate forces under Gen. 
Johnston, during the winter of 1863-4 
DANNEWERKE. (See Denmark.) 
DELACROIX, Ferprvanp Victor Eveing, 
an eminent French painter, born at Charenton 
Saint Maurice, near Paris, April 26th, 1798, 
died August 18th, 1868. He was the son of 
Charles Delacroix de Constant, a prominent 
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conventionalist, and at eighteen years of age 
became a pupil of Guérin, the leader of the 
Classical school, the dogmas of which were 
then predominant in French art. A revolution 
in art as well as in political and social ethics 
was, however, in progress in the French capi- 
tal, and young Delacroix, with a few others, 
renouncing the academic traditions of their mas- 
ter, became the founders of the new Romantic 
school, which was destined to supplant that of 
David and his followers His first picture, rep- 
resenting ‘“ Dante and Virgil making their Pas- 
sage around the Infernal City,” was exhibited in 
1822, and indicated a radical departure from the 
cold correctness of manner in vogue. A some- 
what embittered ‘newspaper controversy was 
the result, and Thiers, then a writer in the 
“Constitutionnel,” predicted for the painter a 
distinguished career in his profession. ‘The 
- Massacre of Scio” followed in the succeeding 
year, and Delacroix, at the age of twenty-five, 
found himself the acknowledged chief of the 
new school. Both pictures are now in the na- 
tional collection at the Luxembourg. 

During the next few years he produced a 
number of works received with enthusiasm by 
his constantly increasing body of disciples and 
admirers, and which the advocates of the Olass- 
ical school endeavored in vain to have withheld 
from public exhibition. Among these were 
“The Execution of Marino Faliero,” “ Christ 
in the Garden,” “ Mephistopheles appearing to 
Faust,” “ Milton dictating Paradise Lost to his 
Daughters,” and “ Cardinal Richelieu officiat- 
ing in the Chapel of the Palais Royal.” The 
revolution of July gave a fresh impulse to his 
genius, and supplied him with new subjects, 
one of the most happily executed of which 
was “ Liberty leading the People at the Barri- 
cades.” A journey to Morocco, in 1831, in like 
manner opened the rich repertory of oriental 
life and scenery, and his ‘* Women of Algiers,” 
exhibited in 1834, placed him in the estimation 
of Parisian critics on a level with Rubens as a 
colorist. 

At this period Thiers, who occupied the po- 
sition of minister of the interior, appointed him 
to paint the walls of the Salon du Roi, at the 
Palais Bourbon, on which, during the next three 
years, he executed a series of symbolical works 
representing justice, war, peace, agriculture, 
industry, &c., regarded as among the best speci- 
mens of his more elevated style. Many other 
commissions for public buildings and churches 
followed, in addition to which he produced a 
succession of gallery and cabinet pictures, ex- 
hibiting a remarkable range of subjects, and 
the mature development of his style. Among 
these may be named his famous “ Medea,” now 
in the gallery of the Luxembourg, the battles 
of “ Nancy” and “ Taillebourg,” the “ Taking 
of Constantinople by the Latins,” ‘ Cleopatra,” 
‘‘ Hamlet with the Skull of Yorick,” the ‘“‘ Jus- 
tice of Trajan,” the ‘Death of Marcus Aure- 
lius,” “ Ovid in Exile,” ‘* Christ at the Tomb,” 
and the ‘Resurrection of Lazarus,” beside nu- 
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merous other oe and eastern subj ; 
illustrations of Shakespeare, Goethe, Scott, ; 
Byron, and a few portraits, including a 

known one of Madame Dudevant (Georg 
Sand), in male attire, and one of Talma. At 
the Exposition Universelle of 1855, he exhib. 
ited, in addition to a collection of his most 
markable works, a new picture, “The Lion 
Hunt,” exceeding in color and composition 
anything that he had previously produced. On 
this occasion he received one of the grand med- 
als of honor; and, in 1857, he succeeded to the 
seat in the institute, made vacant by the death 
of Paul Delaroche. At his death he was also 
commander in the Legion of Honor. al 
author he is known by several characteristi 
papers on art, published in the Reoue des Deua 
Mondes and other periodicals, % 

Delacroix painted-in a bold, free manner, 
despising apparently careful finish and min 
detail; and in his eagerness to obtain striking 
effects he was frequently inaccurate in draw- 
ing, and inharmonious in color. An impetuous 
energy of style, which permitted no pause 
correction or revision, was one of his chief char- 
acteristics; and the result, as seen in some of his | 
pictures, may naturally account for the distaste 
with which they were once regarded by his 
old opponents of the Classical school, to whi 
nicety of drawing and a severely formal stgla 
had been long familiar. He, nevertheless, had 
true artistic feeling, a fertile fancy, and was a 
surprising colorist, although the claim of his 
admirers that in the latter respect he equalled 
Rubens and the Venetian masters will not be 
universally allowed. He will not, perhaps, ul- - 
timately take the rank which has been assigned 
to him; but that he exerted a great and bene- 
ficial influence on contemporary French =| 
cannot be questioned. 

DELAWARE, which is the smallest State 
the Union, except Rhode Island, is about 96 
miles in length, and 87 miles in its greatest 
breadth, including an area of 2,120 sq 
miles, or 1,356,800 acres. Its population i 
1860 was 90,589 whites; 19,829 free col 
and 1,798 slaves. The State is divided into 
three counties, viz.: Kent, Newcastle, and-Suf | 
folk. The total vote of the State in 1860 was 
16,089. In 1862 the vote for governor was 
16,199 ; for members of Congress 16,065. = 

The governor. elect of the State, William _ 
Cannon, was inaugurated in January, at which 
time a biennial session of the Legislature com- 
menced. This body consists of nine senators, 
and twenty-one representatives, which were 
divided as follows: Senate—Administration4, _ 
Opposition 5; House—7, Administration, 1 
Opposition. Soon after the commencement of — 
the session the following resolutions Vg 
both Houses : a | 

Whereas the Government of the United States and — 
the several States are governments of Jaws, within the _ 
limits of which all officials find their rightful po 
and outside of which no official has any just ei (8 
power or to obedience from his fellow citizens; and — 
whereas William Cannon, the Governor of this State, 
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in his inaugural address, has avowed the false and 
dangerous doctrine that ‘‘reasonable ground for sus- 
icion” can justify the arbitrary arrest and incarcera- 
on in prisons, far removed from the district of their 
esidence, of citizens against whom no warrant has 
n issued or charge made according to law; and has 
anblushingly published his ~ tah of these cruel and 
lavfleas arrests of his own fellow citizens ; and whereas 
e has thus proved himself by this avowal the weak 
ut willing tool of Federal usurpation, and a Governor 
unworthy the respect and confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens—one to whom they can look for no just protec- 
tion of their rights of person and of property; there- 


fore be it 

Resolved, That the doctrines of Gov. Cannon’s ad- 
q ss, in regard to arbitrary and lawless arrests are, if 
ied out, fatal to constitutional liberty, destructive 
of the peace and security of our people, and deserve 
3 aa hereby receive, at the hands of the Legislature of 
laware, prompt and indignant repudiation, and are 
declared worthy of the severest reprehension of a peo- 
a who inherit the privileges of freemen and wish 

to preserve them unimpaired, 


These resolutions were followed by the pas- 
sage of an act to prevent “illegal arrests.” 
The governor has no veto under the Constitu- 
tion of the State over bills passed by the Legis- 
lature; he, therefore, immediately sent the fol- 
lowing special message to that body: 


Strate or DELAWARE, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
March 3d, 1863. : 
To the Senate and House of le, Ppa set of the 
State of Delaware in General Assembly met : 

The passage by the General Assembly of the act en- 
titled “An act to prevent illegal arrests in this State,” 
renders it proper that I should briefly communicate my 
views and purposes in relation to it. 

* ee * * * * * 
_ The preamble of the act refers to the Constitution of 
the United States, as providing that no person shall 
“be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
rocess of law;” but it ought also to have been recol- 
ected that the same Constitution provides that in case 
of rebellion or invasion that privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus may be suspended when the public 
safety requires it, and that Lax phige persons may be 
arrested, and held without bail or mainprize. This 
rovision overrides the Constitution of the State of 
elaware, or any statute that may be enacted by her 
Legislature. © 
‘o whom the right to decide when the exigency has 
happened requiring the exercise of the power of sus- 
pension is a question of constitutional construction 
upon which jurists differ. That it is a necessary power 
is admitted. That it exists there can be no doubt. 
_ Whoever is invested with the power to suspend is the 
sole judge of the occasion of its exercise. Being inci- 
dental to the general duty of the enforcement of the 
laws and now called into exercise for the suppression 
of armed insurrection, I am satisfied that it properly 
pelongs to the national Executive, and in my official 
acts I shall regard it as vested in the President of the 
United States. ~ 

The pepect sation of the Government is the highest 
duty of those charged with its administration, and 
the personal liberty of the individual is only to be re- 
garded when compatible with its mrmage That the 
citizen should have the right fairly to discuss public 
measures, is true. That the people should be permitted 
peaceably to assemble and petition for a redress of 
grievances,is undeniable. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between the exercise of this right and the dis- 
loyal opposition which proceeds from sympathy with a 
public enemy. The former supposes that all parties 
are well affected toward the common government, and 
differ only as to the mode of its administration. The 
latter is based upon hostility to existing institutions, 
and aims at their forcible subversion. The idea that 
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the Government is bound to await the development of 
a conspiracy until the actors shall have perfected their 
plans and committed some overt act necessary to bring 
them within the technical definition of treason, is, to 
my mind, absurd. The object is not punishment, but 
prevention. That the power is liable to abuse, is true; 
all discretionary powers necessarily are so. To decide 
against its existence because it is capable of excess, 
would destroy all human government. The best mode 
to avoid liability to arrest, is to be faithful. No man 
who is ii and unequivocally loyal, has ever been 
in danger of being molested by the National Govern- 
ment. 

Still it is possible that arrests may be improperly 
and unadvisedly made; and while it is my duty to co- 
operate with the General Government in the main- 
tenance of its authority, I will, at the same time, to the 
extent of my power protect peaceful and loyal citizens, 
whatever may be their political sentiments. While, 
however, such is my purpose in relation to them, it is 
also my duty to take care that the State of Delaware - 
shall not be made the refuge of foreign traitors or do- 
mestic conspirators, 

That there has been from the beginning of the rebel- 
lion a considerable number of our people ready to par- 
ticipate in armed resistance to the lawful authorities, 
whenever a fair opportunity should occur, I have no 
doubt. Sympathy with the Southern States in insur- 
rection is sympathy with the overthrow of the Na- 
tional Government. No man can hear with gratifica- 
tion of a reverse to our arms who is not at hearta 
traitor. 3 Y 

My Barney in an official communication, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “a majority of our citizens, if 
not in all our counties, at least in the two lower ones, 
sympathize with the South.” Without admitting the 
correctness of his estimate of numbers, I do not doubt 
of the existence of wide-spread disaffection. That there 
has been no outbreak here is the result of want of op- 
Leyproee It is the duty of the Executive, not only 
of the United States, but of this State, to take care 
that no opportunity shall be afforded. If, to secure 
the public peace and to prevent insurrection, it be- 
comes necessary to arrest any individual within this 
State, whether he be a citizen or a non-resident, I will 
not only assent to the act, but will maintain it. 

Invested. by the Constitution with no power of veto 
or review of the action of the Legislature, the Gover- 
nor has a general control over the operation of criminal 
enactments, and such control I will exercise to its ut- 
most extent to he any person acting under the 
authority of the President of the United States, or any 
citizen aiding such person in bringing to light any con- 
spiracy, or in arresting any one guilty of disloyal prac- 
tices or treasonable designs against the Government. 

I shall issue my proclamation in conformity with 
these views, giving to the people of the State of Dela- 
ware information of my intended action. 

WILLIAM CANNON. 


On the 11th of March, he issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 


To the People of the State of edt tyne Ps é 

In a special message communicated to the General 
Doge gre on the third day of March instant, I informed 
that body of my purpose to issue my proclamation 
in relation to the act entitled “ An act to prevent il- 
legal arrests in this State,” and therein briefly set 
forth the reasons which impelled me to this con- 
clusion. 

Its provisions are at variance with the interests of 
the State—calculated to lessen the estimation in which 
her bee are held, as faithful to the Government of 
the United States—to embolden those who sympathize 
with rebellion, and to discourage loyal men from the 

erformance of their duty, in discovering and thwart- 
ing. the designs of the emissaries of treason. _ 

‘0 the end, therefore, that the evil operation of the 
enactment may be averted, and af citizens may feel 
secured in their efforts against foreign traitors and 
domestic conspirators, I William Cannon, Governor 
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of the State of Delaware, do, by this proclamation, en- 
join upon the good people of this State that they hold 
true allegiance to the Government of the United 
States as paramount to the State of Delaware, and that 
they obey the constituted authorities thereof before the 
Legislature of the State of Delaware, or any other hu- 
man authority whatsoever. : 

I further enjoin that — be — in detectin, 
any conspiracy against the National Government, an 
diligent in preventing aid and comfort tothe public en- 
emy; that they promptly assist the national magis- 
tracy whenever invoked, and that they freely commu- 
nicate any information which may the better enable it 
to suppress insurrection or to praweer stpplies de- 
pe den. for those in arms against its authority ; and any 
one so acting, I will save harmless from the operation 
of the statute aforesaid, or of any other statute, of like 
nature, that may be enacted, so far as it shall ‘be at- 
tempted to be enforced against him for faithfully dis- 
charging his duty to his country. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the + seal of the said State to be affixed 
at Dover, this eleventh day of March, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and of the State the eighty-seventh. 

WILLIAM CANNON. 


At this session of the Legislature, James A. 
Bayard was reélected to the United States 
Senate for the term of six years, from March 
4th, 1863. The vote was: Bayard 19; Brad- 
ford 10. Mr. Bayard subsequently resigned 
his seat a few days after the commencement of 
the ensuing session. 

Delaware has but one representative in 
Congress. William Temple had been elected 
in November 1862, and died. (See Oprrvartss.) 
On October 7th, Nathaniel B. Smithers, Secre- 
tary of State, was nominated to fill the vacancy 
by the friends of the administration. The Op- 
position nominated Charles Brown. The day 
of election was November 19th. On the 18th 
of November, Gen. Schenck, in command of the 
Middle Department of the United States, issued 
the following general order: 


General Orders, No. 59. 


Heapquarrters, Mippte DEPARTMENT, 
E1eutTn Army Corps, 
Bartrmoreg, Mp., November 13th, 1863, t 

It is known that there are many evil disposed per- 
sons now at large in the State of Delaware, who have 
been engaged in rebellion against the lawful Govern- 
ment, or have given aid or comfort or encouragement 
to others so engaged, or who do not recognize their al- 
legiance to the United States, and who may avail them- 
selves of the indulgence of the authority which toler- 
ates their presence to attempt to take part in or 
embarrass the special election in that State. It is 
therefore ordered : 

1. That all Provost Marshals and other military offi- 
cers do prevent all disturbance and violence at or 
about the polls, whether offered by such persons as 
above described, or by any other person or persons 
whomsoever. 

Il. That all Provost Marshals and other military of- 
ficers commanding in Delaware, shall support the 
judges of election on the 19th of November, 1863, in 
requiring an oath of allegiance to the United States, as 
the test of citizenship o ry! one whose oath may be 
challenged on the ground that he is not loyal or does 
not admit his allegiance to the United States, which 
oath shall be in the following form and terms: 

“T do solemnly swear that I will support, protect, 
and defend the Constitution and Government of the 
United States against all enemies, whether domestic 
or foreign; that I hereby pledge my allegiance, faith, 
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and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resolution, 
; Legislature to the — 


idid I . : 


directed to report to these bennignerters any judge 
election who shall refuse his aid in carrying out 
order; or whe, on challenge of a vote being made ¢ 


W. H. Cuesrsroves, Lieutenant-Colonel and Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General, 4 
E. L. Trter, Aide-de-Camp. | 


The governor of the State, at the same time, | 
issued the following appeal to the people: 
Strate or DELAWARE, ExEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT, 
Dover, November 13th, 
' All civil officers and good citizens of this State are 
enjoined to obey the above military order, issued by ~ 
the commanding ba ieee of the Middle Yop ; 
and to give all needful aid for the proper enfo: nt 
of the same. ae 
WILLIAM CANNON, Governor of Delaware. 


On the next day, the following order was 
issued by the general in command of the Dela- 
ware district or department : 


General Orders, No. 14. a 
HEADQUARTERS, DELAWARE DEPARTME aw 
‘Wazaowimiee Det., November 14th, 1863, t : 
The enforcement of General Orders, No. 59, issued ; 
from headquarters Middle Department, Nov. 13th, — 
1868, by Major-General Schenck, and confirmed by the © 
order of his Excellency Governor Cannon, is confided 
to the troops in this Department. ; | 
The objects of this order, as construed by the Gen- 
eral Commanding, are: ahi 
I. To secure to every loyal citizen the right to vote 
as he pleases. | 
II. To protect the polls from that outside violence _ 
which has heretofore, in some parts of the State, pre- 
vented loyal and peaceable citizens from voting. == 
Special instructions will be issued to the officers in | 
command of detachments which will be implicitly 
obeyed, and for the enforcement of which every officer _ 
will be held strictly responsible. By order of =a 
Brigadier-General TYLER. _ 
E. L, Trier, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. | 
On the next day, the following order con- 
taining instructions was issued: 
Heapquarters, District OF DELAWARE,) = 
Mippie DeparTMENT, WiLMiIneTon, DEL, 
November 15th, 


The following instructions have been an ¢ 
the General Commanding, and will be strictly and — 
carefully observed by all detachments of officers and 
soldiers within the “ District of Delaware,” while car- & 

ing out the provisions of Department General Or 

ers, No. 59, during the election to be held on the 19th 
instant: 

‘Every officer or non-commissioned officer in 
mand of a detachment will be held strictly accoun 


i= 
a 
i) 


eal violence and 
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for the good conduct and obedience of the men in his 


charge. - 

; «Officers and soldiers must be strictly sober, and 

while preventing disturbance by others, must avoid all 

Ritaebance themselves, and are required not to hang 

around the polls nor engage in political discussions. 

- “Tt will be borne in mind that the whole object of 

the order of the Commanding General is to preserve 

; ated at the places of voting, to sustain the judges or 

Inspectors of election, to protect loyal voters, and to 
event from voting disloyal and traitorously disposed 


_ persons who refuse to take the oath of allegiance. 
_ Jn enforcing paragraph I. of the General Order, to 


isturbance at the polls, care will 


taken that disloyal citizens of other States do not, 


as it is apprehended they will attempt to do, intrude 


themselves at the pace of voting, and endeavor to in- 
timidate the lawful and loyal voters of Delaware.” 
cl DANIEL TYLER, Brig.-Gen. Commanding. 


-. On the 17th of November, a public meeting 


the Opposition was held at Newcastle, at 


‘which a resolution was passed, ‘‘that the fol- 


lowing address be issued to the Democrats of 
the county.” 

NewoastTLeE, DELAWARE, November 17th, 1863. 
To the Democrats of Neweastle County, Delaware: 

The undersigned, Democratic voters of Newcastle 
county, represent : 

That at the Democratic State Convention held at 
Dover, September 18th, 1863, to nominaté.a candidate 
to fill the office of Representative in Rongteds, made 
vacant by the death of the Hon. William Temple, the 
‘Convention unanimously nominated the Hon. Charles 
Brown, of Dover Hundred, in the county of Kent, for 


_ the office designated; and ever since the adjournment 


of the said Convention the canvass has duly and qui- 
etly proceeded with every reasonable prospect for the 
success of our candidate, all of which facts are of pub- 
lic knowledge. 

To our astonishment and regret, however, we are in- 
formed by a public military and civil order, dated N 
vember 13th, 1863, and made known to us on the 16t 
of the same month, that the constitutional and legal 
pants of the’citizens of the State of Delaware to reg- 

ate their own elections, and make and prescribe all 


' qualifications for voters at the ensuing special election 


on the 19tlinstant, have been utterly subverted, and 
new qualifications and tests, unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and contrary to the con- 
Stitution and laws of the State of Delaware, imposed 


upon her citizens by military power. 


With the several and collective knowledge and belief 
of the undersigned, they utterly deny the existence 
within this State, now or in any past time, of associa- 
tions or individuals hostilé to the welfare of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of its Constitution 


and laws; and considering the said military order (to- 


which the unauthorized recognition of the Executive 
Delaware gives no taetton) as. uncalled for, illegal 
nd unjust, do earnestly protest against the same—an 
rainst the interference of the Federal Government in 
e election held within our State, and in view of the 
resence and intimidation of a large military force of 
The United States in our State, and the indisposition 
of our people to produce collision with the armed 
forces of the General Government—do hereby recom- 


* mend to the Democrats of Newcastle county, whether 


officers of election or voters, to submit to their disfran- 
chisement and take no pert in the said special election, 
but to rely upon the official oaths and consciences of 
the next House of Ly tegen hos in the Congress of 
-the United States, to declare null and void an election 
so held, and conducted contrary to the laws of the 
State of Delaware in that behalf, and controlled by a 
ein unknown to the constitution and laws of our 


The address was signed by a considerable 
number of citizens The result of this address 
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was, that the Opposition declined to vote, and 
on the day of election Mr. Smithers received 
8,220 votes, and Mr. Brown 13. The vote at 
the election for member of Congress in No- 
vember, 1862, was: Fisher, Administration, 
8,014; Temple, Opposition, 8,051. 

On the invasion of Pennsylvania by Gen. 
Lee, 2,000 men who had been organized for 
State defence turned out to aid the regular 
forces to guard important positions. At that 
time, the State had furnished to the army 
seven regiments, including the three months’ 
men, a battery, and a battalion of cavalry. 

DENMARK, a kingdom in Northern Eu- 
rope. The king is Christian IX., Charles Fred- 
erick Augustus. He was born July 19th, 1798, 
and ascended the throne November 15th, 1863. 
The kingdom consists of Denmark Proper, 
embracing the islands and Jutland; also the. 
Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauen- 
burg, and a number of dependencies, includ- 
ing the Faroe Islands (17 in. number), Ice- 
land, Greenland, and three islands in the West 
Indies, viz.: St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. Jean. 
The following table exhibits the area (in geo- 
graphical square miles), and the population ac- 
cording to the census of February Ist, 1860: 


1. Kinepom or DENMARK. | 


Copenhagen ...ccsvesececiieec de 184 155,143 
Zealand and Méen.........+... , 419.668 
Bornholm..........- eats Saves 10.50 304 
Fuhnen and Langeland........ | 60,50 205,826 
Tolland, Falster, &c........ 0+. 1 80.50 86,797 
dutland ........ eaneess eepecees ? 460.50 703,813 
696 1,600,551 
2. Tue Docutes. 
Schleswig............ abedess cus 167 409,907 
PAG Stef. ysis dob adatlde bs dees _ 155 544,419 
LauenDurge, »-r0006.c6vesepaceras 19 50,147 
Total of 1 and 2............. «| 1,087 2,605,024 
8, DEPENDENCIES. 
TRO ON0G coasts cn tae xe tceew es 24 5,651 
EOOMNG cars ca cares eines kan cakes es 1,867 64,603 
Greeniand i ies. clee cd caadsas 186 9,872 
* West India Islands. 
BE Orie ect cctescs scenes 8.5 22,862 
SUT ROWING ic ccoves sutestseye 11 560 
Ls . St. TERI Gains v3 cle cones Sees 1 1,715 
2,082.6 120,283 


The army of the Danish monarchy consists, 
according to law, on the peace footing, of 23 
battalions of infantry, comprising 16,630 men ; 
25 squadrons of cavalry, with 2,895 men; and 
two regiments of artillery,swith 2,560 men, 
and 97 pieces of ordnance. This total of 22,000 
men, which on the war footing is to be doubled, 
has been seldom reached of late years. To di- 
minish the budget the standing army has been 
kept. down to about 12,000 men; but during 
the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1848-50 there 
were in the field 49,300 infantry, 10,600 cav- 
alry, and 9,000 artillery with 144 guns. The 
army is formed by conscription, to which 
every man in good health, who has reached his 
22d year, is liable. The legal time of service 
is eight years, but de facto the recruits are not 
kept longer than about ten months under arms, 
and afterward sent home on furlough and 
called out for annual exercise. At the end of 
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the first period of service the men are inscribed 
on the “first call” of the army of reserve, and 
at the end of another eight years on the 
“second call;” the military liability ceases 
with the 45th year. 

The navy of Denmark consisted, in Septem- 
ber, 1862, of 19 sailing vessels with 704 guns, 
and 28 steamers with 340 guns. Twenty of 
the steamers were screws,.one a ship of the 
line with 64 30-pounders, two frigates with 42, 
and one with 44; four were armor-coated 
schooners each with eight 60-pounders. There 
were also 50 paddlewheel steam gunboats, 
with about 100 guns, but some of them are 
said not to be sea-worthy; and the same 
remark applies to the eight larger paddlewheel 
steamers included in the list of 28 steam vessels. 
There was a vote, in 1862, of £194,000 for con- 
verting some of the sailing vessels into steam- 
ers. The navy was manned, in September, 
1862, by very nearly 2,000 men, officered by a 
vice-admiral, a rear-admiral, 26 captains, 23 
commanders, and 83 first-lieutenants. 

The finances of the kingdom are in a good 
condition. The receipts amount to 26,507,279 
rix dollars; the expenditures to 26,221,587. 
Besides the Danish Government has received 
2,565,547 rix dollars as indemnity stipulated for 
the abolition of the Sound Dues, This sum has 
been applied toward the liquidation of the 

ublic debt. There remained in the public 
reasury, according to the latest accounts, 
4,286,312 rix dollars. 

The Royal Family of Denmark was greatly 
favored during the year 1863. The oldest 
daughter of the present king, Princess Alexan- 
dra, was married to the Prince of Wales; an- 
other daughter, Princess Maria Sophia Fred- 
erica Dagmar, was betrothed to the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Russia; and the 
second son of the king was elected King of the 
Greeks, under the name of George I. (See 
GREECE.) F 

The Kingdom of Denmark attracted, through- 
ont the year 1863, great attention in the po- 
litical world, in consequence of its complica- 
tions with the German Confederacy. These 
complications are of long standing, and arise 
out of the peculiar position of the duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg. The two 
latter are members of the German Confederacy, 
and as such subject to Federal legislation; and 
Schleswig is closely connected with Holstein 
by international treaties. The Diets of both 
duchies have re maintained that the Danish 
Government endeavored to encroach upon 
their rights, and to bring them into closer rela- 
tions with Denmark Proper than she was al- 
lowed to do, according to their laws. The 
German Confederacy supported the complaints 
of Holstein, and protested particularly against 
the new Danish Constitution of March 80th, 
1863, by which Schleswig was incorporated 
with Denmark. These complications reached 
the crisis, when King Frederic VII. of Den- 
mark died on Nov. 15th, 1863. Schleswig and 
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Holstein have always had a different law of 
succession from Denmark Proper. According 
to the laws of these two duchies, the Prince 
of Augustenburg was entitled to succeed the 
late king, as Duke of Schleswig and Holstein, 
while another relation was entitled to a 
in Denmark Proper. But a treaty conclude 
between the great Powers of Europe, in Lon- 
don, in 1851, set aside the laws of su ion 
both in Denmark Proper and in the Dochies 
and declared the Duke Christian of Schlesw 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, to be t 
heir to the entire Danish monarchy, h 
treaty had received neither the consent of the 
Diets of the Duchies, nor of the German Con 
federacy, Prince Frederic of Augustenburg in- 
sisted on his right of succession, and his claim 
was supported by the Diets of the two Duchies 
and a majority of the German States, As Den- 
mark refused to recognize this claim, the compli- 
cation assumed a belligerent character, and the 
year 1863 closed with the prospect of a war 
upon which all Europe looked with profounc 
anxiety. (See Sonreswic-HoxsTeErn.) : 
It was expected that, in case of a war, the 
Danes would find a powerful line of defence in 
the celebrated Dannewerke. These positions 
were of great importance in the war of 1848, 
and bid fair to become still more important in 
1864, The following description of the Danne- 
werke will, therefore, be a help for better un- 
derstanding the German Danish complication: 
“ Originally constructed by the Semiramis 
of the North, Queen Margaret, and, as some say, 
ven earlier, the Dannewerke extended from 
ellingstadt to the Selker Noer of Bustorf, and 
consisted of a simple rampart sweeping inward 
with a moat in front in a sharp angle of the 
Thvraburg, a hill which has long disappeared 
in the neighborhood of the village of Huss- 
bye. The object of this fortification was to 
protect the town of Schleswig, which is sitn- 
ated at the head of the Schlei, against an at- 
tack from the southward, and at that time he 
Schlei, a perfectly impassable swamp, formed 
a part of the fortification. This fortification 
was extended by including the whole bay, 
«more than six German miles, while the ram- 
part had only been of a length of two Germaa 
miles. The weak point of this position w. } 
the west side, where, toward the open cout 
try, it was unfortified, and could, therefor, 
easily be assaulted in the rear. oe 
“In this direction the only defence was & 
broad swift stream with a swampy the. 
Treene, which, however, offered but at 4 
obstacle to a determined enemy. In 1848, the — 
so-called rampart consisted only of a contimt- 
ous hilly elevation of the ground, with ad 
sion in front denoting where formerly had been 
the moat, and hence it was that the Germa 
troops were able to take it at the first attaclt. 
The principal combat took place on the heigh ® 
surrounding the town of Schleswig, where tle 
village of Bustorf formed a kind of suburb. oo 
that day a trifling skirmish took place at tl 


fe 
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only ford over the Schlei, at Misunde, where 
a few companies of Schleswig-Holsteiners 
forced a passage across the ford against the 
volunteers under Aldrosser and Von der Tann, 
whereby the Danes were compelled to retreat 
_ earlier than they otherwise would have done. 
_ At present the nature of the fortifications is 
entirely changed. Since 1850 the attention of 
_ the Danes has been directed to strengthening 
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deep and extended Bustorf dyke, situated be- 
tween that place and the Schlei. 

“ A third and last line of intrenchments ex- 
tends from the town of Schleswig over the 
Erdbeerburg, the Anneten héhe, and the Pul- 
verholz, as far as the Zoological Gardens, and 
here again it is connected with the works 
extending from Husbye and the village of | 
Schubyke. Finally, to prevent a passage of 


the Schlei, and an attack from thence, the 
ford at Misunde is powerfully fortified, and a 
very strong téte du pont constructed there.” 


the Dannewerke, and they have chiefly en- 
_ deavored to fortify the weak point on the riv- 
er Treene, and oppose sufficient obstacles to 


another attack from the rear. 
_. “To achieve their object they took possession 
_ of the town of Fredrickstadt, where the above- 
_ named river falls into the Eider. This place 
they fortified, and, as is well known, the 
'Schleswig-Holsteiners, at the close of 1850, 
vainly endeavored to take it by assault. At 
present Frederickstadt, with the téte du pont 
on the Holstein bank of the Eider, forms, on 
account of its swampy situation, an uncom- 
_ monly strong point, since the passage over the 
_ Eider is completely commanded on this side, 
and it could only be reduced by a regular 
and very difficult siege. Even supposing 
an enemy were to pass the Treene, either 
above or below Frederickstadt, little would 
_be gained, since the whole land as far as 
_ Frederickstadt, two German miles beyond 
Schleswig, is cut up by canals and water- 
_ courses which can all be filled by opening four- 
teen sluices, arranged for that purpose in the 
- Treene. The few dams which form the means 
of communication in this extensive system of 
inundation works are in addition commanded 
at all fitting points by intrenchments, and 
larger works, as far as Hellingstadt. At the 
commencement of the town of Schleswig, on 
the heights rising from the mainland, aseries of 
al batteries, armed with guns of the 
aviest caliber, offer a new hindrance to the 
advancing foe. The Austrians, to whose share, 
_ according to the latest accounts, the task of at- 
tacking this position is to fall, will find it no 
easy matter. Still the difficulties which await 
the Prussians in their advance by the Rends- 
burg road are still greater. The intrench- 
“ments commence at this point, at the village of 
Wedelspang, and the first line stretches toward 
= east through the Selker Noer to the Schlei, 
toward the west in the neighborhood of the 
Rothen Krug, to which point the batteries ex- 
tend from the opposite direction of Helling- 
Stadt, and at the junction the defences are 
hey with a very powerfully armed and 
ified battery. A second line of intrench- 
Mments commences behind these, with a strong 
block-house at Bustorf, comparable to a small 
ess, and culminates in the opposite direc- 
tion at Husbye, which again, being transform- 
ed into a kind of large place d’armes, is con- 
nected with Hellingstadt by a series of smaller 
intermediate works. This second line entirely 
commands the first, and Bustorf, in particular, 
appears impregnable by assault, owing to the 


“ Intrenchments, furnished with guns of the 
heaviest caliber, are also raised at every point 
where any attempt of the sort could possibly 
be made.” 

DERBISHIRE, Srewart, “Printer to the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty” in the prov- 
ince of Canada. Mr. Derbishire was the son 
of an English gentleman, the late Dr. Derbi- 
shire, of Bath, England. Dr. Derbishire mar- 
ried a scotch lady, Miss Allan Masterton, of 
Edinburgh, the intimate friend of Burns; the 
“ Allan” of the song ‘‘ Here are we met, three 
merry boys.” Miss M. was distinguished for 
great personal charms, and more than average 
mental abilities, and was the subject of those 
lines addressed by Burns to ‘‘ Bonnie Ann.” 
Mr. Derbishire commenced life as an ensign in 
the British army, which service he soon left 
and turned to the study of the law, practising 
with considerable éclat, having been engaged 
in several cases of much public interest, in the 
conduct of which he distinguished himself. 
He defended the cause of the “‘ Dorchester La- 
borers” prosecuted for “machine” breaking 
and agrarian outrages, in 1832. The case cre- 
ated great public interest at the time. At an 
early period of his life, Mr. D. connected him- 
self with the London press, and he was the 
author of a very useful little work, entitled the 
‘*Parliamentary Intelligencer.” He exerted 
himself largely in the movement which effect- 
ed the Reform Bill; his personal as well as 
literary services being always at the disposal of 
his party, and ever rendered with the zeal of 
conviction and the self-sacrificing devotion of 
his warm-hearted nature. 

During the Spanish Constitutional War, Mr. 
D. was commissioned by a ge journal to 
proceed. to the seat of war as special corre- 
spondent at the headquarters of the Constitu- 
tional army. Here he not only acquired a rep- 
utation as a writer, but was also noted for his 
perscnal bravery. He volunteered at the as- 
sault of Irun, for which he received a medal, 
as well as a very handsome letter from Sir De 
Lacy Evans, the English commander. Mr. D.’s 
conduct also earned the high approbation of 
Narvaez, under whose eye he served in the 
campaigns of Castiie, Valladolid, and Segovia, 
and whose orders he carried in the decisive ac- 
tion which, terminating in the defeat of Gomez, 
virtually placed the crown of Spain on the 
head of Isabella the Catholic. The Boston 
“Courier,” some years ago, amongst several 
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anecdotes of Spanish celebrities, published one 
in which it attributes the honor of saving the 
life of his friend, Narvaez, in a mutiny, to Mr. 
Derbishire, and, it is said, he was the first who 
foretold the rise of Narvaez, and pointed out 
the inefficiency of Espartero to the Melbourne 
ministry, then active champions of the Quad- 
tuple Alliance. He came to Canada as an at- 
taché to the late Earl of Durham, Lord High 
Commissioner, previous to the arrival of that 
nobleman, and took an active part in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of 1839. On one oc- 
casion he was the bearer of despatches from 


the Canadian authorities to the late Lord Olyde, . 


then lieut.-governor of Nova Scotia, and that 
. in mid-winter, when he had to travel by sleigh 
and horse through a complete wilderness, tar- 
rying neither night nor day, till his mission was 
accomplished. After the departure of Lord 
Durham, Mr. D. warmly espoused the cause of 
Lord Sydenham. He was known as a Cana- 
dian journalist of considerable literary reputa- 
tion and ability. He was the first member 
returned to the united parliament for “ By- 
town,” now Ottawa city, the capital of Canada, 
and by his vote condemned the claim of Lord 
Metcalfe, the goveror-general, to make appoint- 
ments without the knowledge of the cabinet. 
He was one of the founders of the system of 
government under which the public affairs of 
Canada are conducted, known by the name 
of ‘‘ Responsible Government,” and not even 
the threat of the administration of the day to 
deprive him of his office, as queen’s printer, 
could induce him to codperate in pulling down 
the edifice he had done so much to rear. He 
was a most estimable man—the patron of every 
species of talent, his by no means inconsider- 
able income was nobly spent. He died at 
Quebec, March 27th, 1863. 

DESPRETZ, Ozsar Mansvéte, a French sa- 
vant and author, born at Lessines, in Hainault, 
May 13th, 1789, died at Paris, March 15th, 
1863. He was a member of the Institute of 
France (section of physical sciences), and pro- 
fessor of physics to the faculty of sciences. 
He was one of the oldest and most active mem- 
bers of the Philomathic Society, in whose ses- 
sions he had taken part since 1820. His election 
to the Academy of Sciences dates from 1841, 
having been the successor of Savart. After 
devoting himself for many years to chemistry, 
and filling the office of chemical instructor at 
the Polytechnic School, he turned his atten- 
tion, after his 40th year, exclusively to physi- 
cal science, and especially to the phenomena of 
heat and its effect in changing the forms and 
conditions of different bodies. . These investi- 
gations, though of great importance, were not 
of a character to win popular applause or to 
give him great notoriety. He succeeded, as he 
believed, in making artificial diamonds of mi- 
croscopic size, by subjecting very pure carbon 
resulting from the calcination of sugar to-a 
succession of discharges from the electro-mag- 
netic battery of induction. His papers in the 
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Annales de Chimie et de Physique, and in the 
Comptes rendus de l Académie des Sciences were © 
very numerous. The following are the titles — 
of some of the most important: “Memoirs 
upon the Cooling of certain Metals with a View 
to the Determination of their specific Heat, and 
their Power of Conduction;” ‘ Upon the elas- 
tic Force of Vapors;” ‘‘ Upon the Density of 
Vapors;” “Upon the Heat disengaged in Com- 
bastion ;” ‘‘ Upon the latent Heat of different 
Vapors;” “Experimental Researches upon the 
Causes of animal Heat;.” “ Upon the Displace- 
ment and the Oscillations of Zero in the Mer- 
curial Thermometer ;” ‘‘Upon the Heat ab- 
sorbed in the Fusion of Bodies;” “ Upon the 
Limits of Perception of sharp. and e 
Sounds;” ‘“ Upon the Compressibility of cinstic 
Fluids,” &¢., &c. M. Despretz was the author of © 
a “ Treatise on Chemistry,” 2 vols. 8vo., and a 
“Treatise on Elementary Physics,” 1 vol. 8vo., 
which passed through a number of editions. 
DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. The 
most important subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence during 1863, arose between the 
United States and Great Britain relative to 
the construction at British shipyards of ves- 
sels intended to make war upon the commerce 
of the United States. During the previous’ 
year the steamers Alabama and Florida had 
been so built and delivered to Confederate 
officers, and were subsequently armed, and 
commenced the destruction of Federal vessels 
on the ocean. As a general question: Were 
such actions on the part of Great Britain con- 
sistent with neutral rights and obligations? If 
not, that country then was responsible to the 
United States Government for the damage com- 
mitted by these vessels while in the hands of 
the Confederates, ci 
On the 20th of November, 1862, Mr. Adams, 
the American minister at London, writes to 
Earl Russell in reference to the 290 or Ala- 
bama, stating the-circumstances relative to her 
construction and departure only in time to es- 
cape seizure (see ANNUAL CycLopapia, 1862); 
and thus proceeds : ' 


It thus appears that her Majesty’s Government had, 
from the evidence which I have had the honor to sub- 
mit to your lordship’s consideration, and from r 
inquiry, become so far convinced of the true nature of 
the enterprise in agitation at Live Dees as to have de 
termined on detaining the vessel. far as this actioa 
went, it seems to have admitted the existence of a case 
of violation of the law of neutrality in one of her 
Manis ports, of which the Government of th 
United States had a right to conan The question 
will then remain, how far the failure of the proceed 
ings, thus admitted to have been instituted by her — 
Majesty’s Government to iprcrees the departure of this — 
vessel, affects the right of reclamation of the Govert- 
ment of the United States for the grievous damage 
done to the Pagers of their citizens in itting 
the escape of this lawless pirate from its j iction. 

And here it may not be without its use to call 10 — 
your lordship’s recollection for a moment the fact thit 
this question, like almost all others connected with tte 
duty of neutrals in time of war on the high sane 
been much agitated in the discussions heretofore helt 
between the authorities of the two countries. During 
the latter part of the last century it fell to the lot cf 
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her Majesty’s Government to make the strongest re- 
monstrances against the fitting out in the ports of the 
United States of vessels with an intent to prey upon 
British commerce—not, however, in the barbarous and 
illegal manner shown to have been practised by No. 
290, but subject to the forms of ultimate adjudication 
equally recognized by all civilized nations. And they 

Yen the further length of urging the acknowledgment 
of the principle of compensation in damages for the 
consequences of not preventing the departure of such 
vessels. That principle was ely recognized as 
yalid by both parties in the seventh article of the 

' Bsty of the 19th November, 1794; and, accordingly, 

all cases of damage previously done by capture of 
British vessels or merchandise by vessels originally 

‘fitted out in the ports of the United States were there- 
in agreed to be referred to a commission provided for 
by that treaty to award the necessary sums for full 

- eompensation. | 

Tam well aware that the provisions of that treaty 
are no longer in force; and that even if they were, 

they bound only the United States to make good the 
damage done in bah shai contingency then occur- 

Ying. But I cannot for a moment permit m self to 

suppose that her Majesty’s Government, by the very 
act of pressing for the recognition of the principle in 
a treaty, when it applied for its own benefit, did not 
mean to be understood as equally ready to sustain it, 

~ at any and all times, when it a be justly applied 

to the omission to prevent similar action of British 
subjects within its own jurisdiction toward the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

But I would beg further to call "free lordship’s atten- 
tion to the circumstance that there is the strongest 
reason to believe that the claim for compensation in 

_ eases of this kind was not pressed by her Majesty’s 

» Government merely in connection with the obtaining 
a formal recognition of the principle in an express 

contract. This seems to have been but a later step, 
and one growing out of a previous advance of a simi- 

_ lar demand, based only on general principles of equity, 
that should prevail at all times between nations. Here 

ain it appears that the Government of the United 
States, having admitted a failure down to a certain 
date in taking efficient steps to prevent the outfit in 
their ports of cruisers against the vessels of Great 
Britain, with whom they were at peace, recognized 
the validity of the claim advanced by Mr. Hammond, 
his Majesty’s minister plenipotentiary at Philadelphia, 
for captures of British vessels subsequently made by 
those cruisers even on the high seas. This principle 
will be found acknowledged ‘in its full length in the 

_ reply* of Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State of the 


* The following is the letter referred to: 
“ Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Hammond. 


September 5, 1793. 

_ “Srr,—I am honoured with yours of August 30th. Mine 
of the 7th of that month assured you that measures were 
taking for excluding from all further asylum in our ports of 

essels armed in them to cruise on. nations with which we 
_ are at peace, and for the restoration of the prizes the Lovely 
Ls rince William Henry, and the Jane, of Dublin; and 
‘that, should the measures of restitution fail in the effect, the 
President considers it as incumbent on the United States to 
‘make compensation for the vessels. 
_ “Weare bound by our treaties with three of the bellig- 
ir nations by all the means in our power to protect and 

fend their vessels and effects in our ports or waters, or on 
the seas near our shores, and to recover and restore the same 
to the right owners when taken from them. If all the means 
‘in our power are used and fail in this effect, we are not bound 
by our treaties with those nations to make compensation. 
_ “Though we have no similar treaty with Great Britain, it 
oe the opinion of the President that we should use toward 
that nation the same rule which, under this article, was to 
govern us with other nations, and even to extend it to the 
captures made on the high seas and brought into our ports, 
if done by vessels which had been armed within them. 
_ “Having for particular reasons forborne to use all the means 
in our power for the restitution of the three vessels mene 
tioned in my letter of August 7th, the President thought it 
incumbent on the United States to make compensation for 
them ; and though nothing was said in that letter of other 
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United States, dated 5th September, 1793, to a letter 
from Mr. Hammond of the 30th August preceding—a 
copy of which is unfortunately not in my possession— 
but which, from the tenor of the answer, I must pre- 
sume to have itself distinctly presented the admitted 
ground of the claim. 

Armed by the authority of such a precedent, having 
done all in my power to apprise her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the illegal enterprise in ample season for ef- 
fecting its prevention, and being now enabled to show 
the injurious consequences to innocent parties relying 
upon the security of their commerce from any danger 
through British sources ensuing from the omission of 
her Majesty’s Government, however little designed, to 
apply the proper prevention in due season, I have the 
honor to inform your lordship of the directions which 
I have received from my Government to solicit redress 
for the national and private injuries already thus sus- 
tained, as well as a more effective prevention of any 
repetition of such lawless and injurious proceedings in 
her Majesty’s ports hereafter, 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. ; 

Right Honorable Earu Russet, &c., &e. 


On the 19th of December Earl Russell re- 
plied, stating summarily the contents of Mr, 
Adams’ letter, and proceeding as follows: 


Earl Russell to Mr. Adams. ~ 


You finally state that you have been instructed to 
solicit redress for the national and private injuries 
sustained by the proceedings of this vessel as well as 
a more effective prevention of any repetition of them 
in British ports hereafter. ~ 

Before I proceed to examine the justice of these de- 
mands, it will be convenient that I should advert to 
the circumstances to which you call my attention as 
having occurred soon after the breaking out of the 
-French revolutionary war. You observe that on that 
occasion remonstrances were addressed by the British 
Government to that of the United States respectin 
the fitting out of privateers in United States ports 
with an intent to prey upon British commerce, and 
that the demands of. the British Government were ad- 
mitted by the United States, and were formally recog- 

“nized in the seventh article of the treaty between the 
two countries of the 19th of November, 1794. 


vessels taken under like circumstances and brought in after 
the 5th of June, and before the date of that letter, yet, where 
the same forbearance had taken place, it was and is his opin- 
ion that compensation would be equally due, 

* As to prizes made under the same circumstances and 
brought in after the date of that letter, the President deter- 
mined that all the means in our power should be used for 
their restitution. If these fail, as we should not be bound 
by our treaties to make compensation to the other powers 
in the analogous case, he did not mean to give an opinion 
that it ought to be done to Great Britain. But still, if any 
cases shall arise subsequent to that date, the circumstances 
of which shall place them on similar ground with those 
before it, the President would think compensation equally 
incumbent on the United States. 

“Instructions are given to the ggvernors of the diffgrent 
States to use all the means in-their power for restoring ~ 

rizes of this last description found within their ports. 

hough they will, of course, take measures to be informed 
of them, and the General Government has given them the 
aid of the custom house officers for this purpose, yet you 
will be sensible of the importance of multiplying the chan- 
nels of their information, as far as shall depend on yourself 
or any persons under your directiun, in order that the gov- 


ernors may use the means in their power for making resti- 
tution. ithout knowledge of the capture they cannot 
restore it. It will always be best to give the notice to them 


directly, but any information which you should be pleased 
to send to me also, at any time, shall be forwarded to them 
as quickly as possible. 

“ Hence you will perceive, sir, that the President contem- 
ge restitution or compensation in the cases before the 

th of August, and after that date restitution if it can be 

effected by any means in our power, and that it will be im- 
portant that you should substantiate the fact that such prizes 
are in our ports or waters. - 

“ Your list of the privateers illicitly armed in our ports is, 
I believe, correct.” 
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But an examination of the actual occurrences, and 
of the history of that remarkable period, presents a 
state of facts materially different from those relating 
to the Alabama, 

Those facts may be sfortly stated as follows: 

The revolutionary government of France had openly 
avowed its determination to wre na all the princi- 

les of international law which had been acknowledged 

¥ civilized States, and that Government proceeded to 
put in force its determination by claiming to equip, as 
a matter of Fight, and by actually equipping privateers 
in the neutral ports of the United States, by sending 
those privateers forth from those ports to prey upon 
British commerce, by bringing prizes into the neutral 
ports, and by their going through some scant forms of 
adjudication. ; 

This was the avowed system upon which the agents 
of belligerent France claimed to act, and upon which, 
owing to the temporary superiority of her naval force, 
they did, for a short period, act in the neutral ports 
pe waters of the United States, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the United States Government. 

It was these several facts, namely, the open and de- 
liberate equipment of privateers in American ports 
by the French, the capture by those privateers of 
British vessels in United States waters, and the 
bringing them as prizes into United States ports, 
which Ered collectively the basis of the demands 
made by the British plenipotentiaries. Those de- 
mands had reference not to the accidental evasion of 
a municipal law of the United States by a particular 
ship, but to a systematic disregard of international 
law upon some of the most important points of neutral 
obligation. 

. This is apparent from the whole correspondence of 
the British Government with the Government of the 
United States, and from the replies of Mr. Jefferson to 
Mr. Hammond, the British minister. Consequently, 
neither the complaints of the British Government in 
1793, nor the treaty of 1794, have any bearing upon 
the question now under discussion. 
ith regard to the claim for compensation now put 
forward by the United States Government, it is, I re- 
gret to say, notorious that the Queen’s proclamation 
of the 13th of May, 1861, enjoining neutrality in the 
unfortunate civil contest in North America, has, inv 
several instances, been practically set at naught by 
parties in this country, On the one hand, vast sup- 
plies of arms and warlike stores have been purchased 
in this country, and have been shipped from British 
rts to New York for the use of the United States 
vernment; on the other hand, munitions of war 
have found their way from this country to ports in 
pemeenes of the government of the so-styled Con- 
ederate States, ; 

These evasions of the maecnthe e+ prescribed by the 
Queen’s proclamation have caused her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment much concern, but it is not difficult to ac- 
count for what has occurred. 

Such shipments as I have spoken of may be effected 
without any breach of municipal law ; and commercial 
enterprise in this country, as elsewhere, is always 
ready to embark in speculations offering a prospect of 
success, or in which, at all events, the promise of gain 
is supposed to be greater than the risk of loss. 

British subjects who have engaged in such enter- 
prises have been left by her Majesty’s Government to 
abide by the penalty attaching to their disregard of 
the Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, that penalty 
being, by international law, the condemnation as prize 
of war of vessel and cargo if captured by a belligerent 
cruiser, and duly condemned in a competent prize court. 

Her Majesty’s Government have nevertheless availed 
themselves of every fitting opportunity to discourage 
these enterprises, and I have the honor to refer you, in 
illustration of the truth of this, to the answer which 1 
caused to be returned on the 6th of July to a memo- 
rial from British merchants and ship owners at Liver- 
pool, and of which I furnished you confidentially with 
a copy in my note of the 4th of August. (See AnnuaL 
CycLopzp1A, 1862, p. 197.) 
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It is right, however, to observe that the party which — 
has profited by far the most by these unjustifiable 
Resesiece has the Government of the United 


part of the supplies of the same kind which 
ea estined from this country to the Confederate 
s. 


If it be sought to make her Majesty’s Government 
responsible to that of the United States because arms" 
and munitions of war have left this country on oa 
of the Confederate Government, the Confederate Goy-. 
ernment, as the other belligerent, may very well main- 
tain that it has a just cause of complaint against the 
British Government because the United States arsenals _ 
had been replenished from British sources. Nor would 
it be possible to deny that, in defiance of the Queen’s 
proclamation, many subjects of her Majesty, owing 
allegiance to her crown, have enlisted in the armies of 
the United States. Of this fact you cannot be ignorant. 
Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, have just ground. 
for complaint against both of the belligerent parties, 
but most especially against the Government of the 
United States, for having systematically, and in disre- 
gard of that-comity of nations which it was their duty” 
to observe, induced subjects of her Majesty to violate 
those orders which, in conformity with her neutral po- 
sition, she has enjoined all her subjects to obey. 
Great Britain cannot be held responsible to ejther 
party for these irregular proceedings of British sub- 
jects; and an endeavor to make her so would be abou 
as reasonable as if her Majesty’s Government were to 
demand compensation from the United States for the 
miyaries done to the property of British subjects by the 
Alabama, resting their demand on the ground that the 
United States claim authority and jurisdiction over 
the Confederate States, by whom that vessel was com- 
missioned. wa 
So far as relates to the export of arms and munitions 
of war by subjecis of Great Britain, from British ports, 
for the use of the confederates, it is a sufficient answer 
to say that the municipal law of this country does not — 
eriporre her Majesty’s Government to prohibit or in-— 
terfere with such export, except in extraordinary ; 
when the executive is armed with special powers; — 
and, with regard to the law of nations, it is clear that 
the permission to export such articles is not contrary 
to that law, and that it affords no just ground of com- — 
plaint to a belligerent. The authorities for this latter 
position are numerous and unconflicting; but it may 
suffice to refer to passages on the subject in the works 
of two American writers of high and admitted author- 
ity. The passages are as follows: * 
First, “It is not the practice of nations to under- — 
take to prohibit their own subjects by previous laws — 
from trafficking in articles contraband of war. Suela 
trade is carried on at the risk of those en d in it, 
under the liabilities and penalties 
law of nations or particular treaties.” —( 
ternational Law, 6th edition, 1855, page 571, by Law- 


& 


goods, without on complaint on the part of the neu- 


of war to the helligerent pores : Raty “i es ae 
e Uni i] 


This right has since been explicitly declare 
by the judicial authorities of this country (Unite 


d 


e 
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States). The right of the neutral to transport, and of 
the hostile power to seize, are sentiowne rights, and 
neither party can charge the other with a criminal 
act.”—(Kent’s Commentaries, vol. i., page 145, 8th 
edition, 1854.) : 

In accordance with these principles, the President’s 
message of 31st December, 1855, contains the follow- 
ing passage: “ In pursuance of this policy the laws of 
the United States do not forbid their citizens to sell 
to either of the belligerent powers articles contraband 
of war, or take munitions of war or soldiers on board 
their private ships for transportation ; and although, 
in so doing, the indiyidual citizen exposes his property 
or person to some of the hazards of war, his acts do 
not involve any breach of international neutrality, nor 
of themselves implicate the government.” 

_ As regards the sailing of the Alabama from Liver- 
pool, I cannot do better than refer you to the circum- 
stances respecting that vessel, with which I have al- 
ready had the honor to make you acquainted. In my 
letter of the 28th of July I informed you that it was 
requisite to consult the law officers of the crown before 
* active steps could be taken in regard to that ves- 

In my letter of the 22d of September I explained 
that, from the nature of the case, some time was neces- 
sarily spent in rope ghr requisite evidence ; that 
the report of the law officers was not received until 
the 29th of Jily; and that on the same day a tele- 
graphic message reached her Majesty’s Government 
stating that the vessel had that morningesailed. In- 
structions were then despatched to detain her should 
she put in either at Queenstown or Nassau, to one or 
other of which ports it was expected that she would 
go; but the Alabama did not call at either of those 
places. On the 4th of October I stated to you that 
much as her Majesty’s Government desired to prevent 
such occurrences, they were unable to go beyond the 
law, he ne and international; and on the 16th of 
that month I replied to your observations with refer- 
ence to the infringement of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
by remarking that it was true that the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, or any other act for the same purpose, might 
be evaded by subtle contrivances; but that her Majes- 
= Government could not on that account go beyond 
the letter of the existing law. 

_It is needless, however, that I should pursue this 
branch of the question further, since you admit that 
you are aware that the Alabama sailed not only with- 
out the direct authority or indirect permission of her 
Majesty’s Government, but in opposition to the muni- 
cipal law, and in spite of earnest endeavors made to 
enforce it. 

That this should have happened is a circumstance 
not calculated to excite much surprise in the United 
States, for two reasons: first, because the principal 
municipal law of the United States (passed almost at 
the same time as that of this country, and, it is be- 
lieved, after a full understanding between the two 
States) is, in fact, almost identical with that of Great 
Britain upon this subject; and,'secondly, because its 
notorious evasion during the late war, waged by Great 
Britain and her allies against Russia, was the subject 
of remonstrance on the part of her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Washington to the United States. 

_ Great Britain was then, as on other occasions, as- 
sured that every effort which the law would permit 

1 been made to prevent such practices; that the 

United States Government could only proceed upon 
legal evidence, the law as to which is almost, if not 
entirely, the same as in this country, and that without 
such evidence no conviction could be procured. 

In the case of the Alabama it is not denied that 
strict orders were given for her detention as soon as it 

red to the legal advisers of the crown that the 
evidence might be sufficient to warrant them in ad- 

Vising such a course, and that the Alabama contrived 
to evade the execution of those orders. 

_ Her Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, admit 

at they are under any obligation whatever to make 
compensation to United States citizens on account of 
the proceedings of that vessel. 
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As regerds your demand for a more effective pre- 
yention for the future of the fitting out of such vessels 
in British ports, I have the honor to inform you that 
her Majesty’s Government, after consultation with the 
law officers of the crown, are of opinion that certain 
amendments might be introduced into the Foreign En- 
listment Act, which, if sanctioned by Parliament, would 
have the effect of giving greater power to the execu- 
tive to prevent the construction in British ports of 
ships destined for the use of belligerents. But her 
Majesty’s Government consider that, before submitting 
any proposals of that sort to Parliament, it would be 
desirable that they should previously communicate 
with the Government of the Gnited States, and ascer- 
tain whether that Government is willing to make simi- 
lar alterations in its own Foreign Enlistment Act; and 
that the amendments, like the original statute, should, 
as it were, proceed part passu in both countries. 


To this note Mr. Adams replied on the 30th 
of December, 1862, stating that his duty had 
been performed by a transmission of the cor- 
respondence to Washington; and saying: 


But your lordship has done me the honor to touch 
upon several lateral topics incidentally connected with 
the reasoning contained in my note, in a manner 
which seems to require from me a somewhat extended 
pr et crs 

he first of these to which my attention has been 
articularly directed relates to the fact which your 
ordship appears readily to admit, that her Majesty’s 
proclamation of the 13th of May, 1861, enjoining neu- 
trality in the unfortunate civil contest in North Amer- 
ica, has been practically set at naught in this kingdom. 
Much as it may impair the congdeube heretofore so 
tn and justly entertained in the ability of her 
ajesty’s Government to enforce her authority within 
her own dominions, I am not aware that in the repre- 
sentation I had the honor to make upon this particular 
occasion, any reasoning of mine was made to rest upon 
it. The question, as connected with the case of the 290 
was Saran by the eminent counsel on whose opinion 
I relied, mainly on the ground that the building and 
equipment of that vessel was a gross violation ofa muni- 
cipal law of this kingdom. It was expressly stated by 
Mr. Collier that ‘it appeared difficult to make out a 
stronger case of infringement of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, which, if not enforced on this occasion, is 
little better than a dead letter.” That this position 
was a correct one is fully confirmed by the report sub- 
sequently made by her Majesty’s law officer, and by the 
later efforts of her Majesty’s Government to act under 
the law. It. is not, then, the nullity of her Majesty’s 
proclamation that is now in question; it is rather the 
admitted fact of a violation of a statute of this kingdom 
intended to prevent ill-disposed persons from involv- 
ing it in difficulty by committing wanton and injurious 
assaults upon foreign nations with which it is at 
peace, of which her Majesty’s ministers are invited by 
a pores injured to take cognizance; of which they do 
take cognizance so far as to prepare measures of pre- 


. vention, but which, by reason of circumstances wholly 


within their own control, they do not prevent in season 
to save the justly complaining party from serious in- 
jury. On the substantial points of the case little 
room seems left open for discussion. The omission to 
act in season is not denied. The injury committed on 
an innocent party is beyond dispute. is in these par- 
ticulars, I shall be found to be correct, then I especial- 
ly submit it to your lordship whether it do not legi- 
timately follow that such a party has a right to com- 
lain and ask redress. And, in this sense, it matters 
ittle how that omission may have occurred, whether 
by intentional neglect or accidental delays, having no 
reference to the merits of the question ; the injury done 
to the innocent party giving a timely notice remains 
the same, and they who permitted it remain equally re- 
sponsible, 
It is in this’ view that the precedent which I had the 
honor to cite from the pe history of the United 
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_ States appeared to me to have much more pertinence 
than your lordship is inclined to attach to it. I still 
think that it has not attracted so much of your atten- 
tion as it deserves. Your lordship will pardon me for 
suggesting that it was not because ‘‘ the revolutionary 
vernment of France openly avowed its determina- 
on to disregard all principles of international law 
which had been acknowledged by civilized States,” or 
because of a “ sd temporary superiority of her 
naval force,” it “‘did actually equip privateers in the 
neutral ports of the United States, and send them 
forth to prey upon British commerce,” &c., that the 
Government of the United States were induced to lis- 
ten to the demands of the British Government for re- 
dress. The claim that was actually made by France 
rested upon its interpretation of a solemn treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, between France and the United 
States, which, not without show of reason, claimed for 
the former the right to fit out cruisers against its 
enemies in the ports of the United States. Although 
very properly denying this to be the correct version, 
the Government of the United States felt unwilling to 
act on a policy of oppression until due notice given of 
its determination to abide by ano seg construction. 
In the interval certain captures of British vessels took 
- place which the Government, because of its failure for 
the reasons assigned, to prevent them, considered 
itself-bound to make geo Here are the\very words 
of Mr. Jefferson in his letter to Mr. Hammond: 

‘Having, for particular reasons, forborne to use all 
the means in our power for the restitution of the three 
vessels mentioried in my letter of August 7th, the Pres- 
ident thought it incumbent on the United States to 
make compensation for them ; and though nothing was 
said in that letter of other vessels taken under like cir- 
cumstances and brought in after the 5th of June, and 
before the date of that letter, yet, where the same for- 
bearance had taken place, it was and is his opinion 
that compensation would be equally due.”’ From these 
words the deduction appears to be inevitable that the 

rinciple of compensation in the case derived its only 

orce from the omission by the United States to pre- 
vent a wrong done to the commerce of anation with 
which they are at peace. So, likewise, may it be 
reasonably urged in the present case, that the omission 
of her Majesty’s Government, upon full and reasonable 
notice, to carry into effect the provisions of its own 
law designed to prevent its subjects from inflicting in- 
juries upon the commerce of nations with which it is 
at peace, renders it justly liable to make compensation 
to them for the damage that may ensue, 

That the British Dovesiinet of that day did con- 
sider itself equitably entitled to full indemnity, not sim- 
ply for the hostile acts of Frenchmen in American 
ports, but for the loss and damage suffered on the high 
seas by reason of assistance rendered to them by citi- 
zens of the United States, will clearly appear by refer- 
ence to the fourth article of the Bg: pe of a trea 
proposed by Lord Grenville to Mr. Jay, on the 30 
of August, 1794. The words are these: 

“And it is further agreed, that if it shall appear 
that, in the course of the war, loss and damage have 
been sustained 6 his Majesty’s subjects, by n of 
the capture of their vessels and merchandise, such 
capture having been made either within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the said States, or by vessels armed 
in the ports of the said States, or by vessels command- 
ed or owned by the citizens of the said States, the 
United States will make full satisfaction for such loss 
or damage, the same being to be ascertained by com- 
missioners in the manner already mentioned in this 
article.” 

If, by the preceding representation, I have succeed- 
ed in making myself clearly understood by your lord- 
ship, then will it, I flatter myself, be made to appear 
that in both these cases, that in 1794 as well as that in 
1862, the claim made rests on one and the same basis, 
to wit, the reparation by a neutral nation of a wrong 
done to another nation with which it is at peace, by 
reason of a neglect, to prevent the cause of it originat- 
ing among its own citizens in its own ports. 
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The high character of Lord Grenville isa sufficient 
guarantee to all pene: | that he neyer could have © 
presented a proposition like that already quoted, ex 
cept under a full conviction that it was founded on the 
best recognized principles of international law. In- 
deed, it is most apparent, in the face of the preamble, 
that ae po statute law of both da on this sub- 
ject is but an attempt to give extraordinary efficacy 
to the performance of mutual obligations 1 bet : 
States which rest on a higher and more durable bas 
of justice and of right. It was on this ground, and on 
this alone, that Lord Grenville obtained the conces- 
sions then made of compensation for damage done to 
her commerce on the high seas by belligerent ¢ 
fitted out in the ports of the United States. shall 
never permit myself to believe that her Majesty’s | } 
ernment will be the more disposed to question the va- 
lidity of the principle thus formally laid down, 
from the fact that in some cases it may happen to op- 
erate against itself. 1 ete 

This consideration naturally brings me back to the 
examination of that portion of your lordship’s note 
which relates to the alleged violations in Great Britain 
of her Majesty’s proclamation by the Seren | 
ties.engaged in this war. Although this subject be not 
absolutely connected with that on whch I made my rep- | 
resentation, I cheerfully seize the opportunity thus 
furnished me to attempt, in some degree, to 
your lordship’s impressions of the action of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States even on that question. | 
Your lordship does me the honor to observe that I 
cannot be ignorant of the fact, which it is impossible’ 
to deny, “that, in defiance of the Queen’s proclamation, | 
many subjects of her Majesty nites allegiance to her 
crown have enlisted in the armies of the United States.” 
“Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, have just 
grouse for complaint against both the belligerent p 

ies, but most especially against the Government of tl 
United States, for having, systematically and in disre 


seem to imply a serious charge Ba ema myself as 


the course of my own Government, or I remember 
own, I must most respectfully take issue with i au 
lordship upon it, and challenge you to the proof. 
very many of the subjects of Great Britain voluntarily 
applied to me for engagements in the service of the 
United States, is most true. That I ever induced 
of them to violate her Majesty’s orders, either direct] 
or indirectly, is not true. That numbers of her Majesty's 
subjects have voluntarily crossed the ocean and tah 
service under the flag of the United States, I have reasc 
to believe, That the Government of the United States 
systematically and in disregard of the comity of nation: 
induced them to come over to enlist I have not 
seen a particle of evidence to show, and I must adc 
praying your lordship’s pardon, I am authorized ex 
plicitly to deny. In response to a remonstrance, mad 
to mé by your lordship, it is but a few days since 
took occasion, so far as my action was concerned of 
the action of any of the officers of the United States it __ 
this kingdom, to place the country right before you o1 
that score. After the very-explicit retraction made int 
your lordship’s reply to me, dated on the 16th instant, 
it is not without great surprise that I now perceive — 
what I cannot but regard as a renewal of the imputa: 
tion. ab 
Your lordship is pleased carefully to join the two 
arties to this war, as if, in your estimation, equall;’ 
implicated in the irregular proceedings 


within this kingdom, and equally implicating the sub- 
ritain in the violation of her Majesty" : 


jects of Great 
proclamation. Hence it is argued that she o: 
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to hold any one to his responsibility affords no more 
just ground of complaint to one party than to the 
other. I cannot but think that your lordship has over- 
looked a just distinction to be observed in these cases ; 
and in order to show it the more clearly I shall be 
compelled to ask your lordship to follow me in a brief 
investigation of the facts. 

The only allegation which I find in your lordship’s 
‘note in connection with the United States is this, that 
“vast supplies of arms and warlike stores have been 

urchased in this country, and have been rye from 

ritish ports to New York for the use of the United 
States Government.” e 

Admitting this statement to be true to its full ex-- 
tent; conceding even the propriety of the application 
of the term ‘‘ vast” to any purchases that may have 
been made for the United States, the whole of it 
amounts to this, and no more, that arms and warlike 
stores have been purchased of British subjects by the 

nts of the Government of the Dnited States. It no- 
where appears that the action of the British went further 
than simply to sell their goods for cash. There has been 
no attempt whatever to embark in a single undertak- 
ing for the assistance of the United States in the war 
they are carrying on; no a of any kind have been 
constructed or equipped by her Majesty’s subjects for 
the purpose of sustaining their cause, either by lawful 
or unlawful means, nor a shilling of money, so far as I 
know, expended with the intent to turn the scale in. 
their favor. Whatever transactions may have taken 
piste have been carried on in the ordinary mode of 
argain and sale without regard to any other consider- 
ation than the mere profits of trade. 

If such be then the extent ofthe agency of the Unit- 
ed States on this side of the Atlantic during the pres- 
ent war, and no more, it orks clear, from the posi- 
tions assumed by your lor hip in the very note to 
which I have the honor to reply, that thus far the 
have given no reasonable ground for complaint at all. 
The citations to which your lordship has done me the 
favor to call my attention, as drawn fromeAmerican 


_ authors of admitted eminence, all contribute to estab- 


lish the fact that the mere pabite or export by a 
belligerent from a neutral of arms and munitions of 
war does not involve any censure on either party. I 
do not at the present moment entertain a design to 
question the correctness of that doctrine. As a neces- 
sary consequence, I can scarcely perceive the fitness of 
associating such action as I have shown that of the 
United States to be in the same category with that of 
which the Government of the United States has here- 
tofore instructed me to complain. And here I beg to 
call your lordship’s attention to the fact that it is not 
the mere purchase or exportation of arms and warlike 
stores PE the agents of the insurgents in America of 
which I have ever complained. There is another and 
a very important element in the case, to which your 
lordship does not appear to have given the considera- 


_ tion which, so far as one may be permitted to judge 


_ from the concurring testimony of all writers of inter- 


national law, it certainly deserves. The United States 
have made an actual blockade of all the ports occupied 
by the insurgents—a blockade, the validity of which 

reat Britain does not dispute. They are therefore en- 
titled to consider every neutral who shall attempt to 


_ enter one of them or carry anything to the besieged as 


violating his neutrality, and converting himself into an 
enemy. Hence it Repers that every British subject 
engaged in the work of aiding the insurgents by intro- 
ducing contraband of ‘war into blockaded ports not 
only violates his duty to his sovereign, but commits an 
exceedingly aggravated and injurious offence to the 
Government of the United States. Toassociate such 
proceedings with the mere Burson’ and export of 
arms on behalf of the United States as of equal signifi- 
cance would seem to be most inequitable. . 

It is a fact that few persons in England will now be 
bold enough to deny, first, that vessels have been built 
in British ports, as well as manned by her Majesty’s 
subjects, with the design and intent to carry on war 
against the United States; secondly, that other ves- 
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sels, owned by British subjects, have been, and are 

et, in the constant practice of departing from Brit- 
ish ports laden with contraband of war, and many 
other commodities, with the intent to break the block- 
ade and to procrastinate the war; thirdly, that such 
vessels have been, and are, insured by British mer- 
chants in the commercial towns of this kingdom, with 
the understanding that they are despatched for that 
illegal purpose. It is believed to be beyond denial that 
British subjects have been, and continue to be, enlist- 
ed in this kingdom in the service of the insurgents, 
with the intent to make war on the United States, or 
to break the blockade legitimately established, and, to 
a proportionate extent, to annul its purpose. It is be- 
lieved that persons high in social position and in fortune 
contribute their aid, directly and indirectly, in build- 
Pm and equipping ships-of-war, as well as other ves- 
sels, and furnishing money, as well as goods, with the 
hope of sustaining the insurgents in their resistance to 
the Government. To that end the port of Nassau, a 
colonial dependency of Great Britain, has been made, 
and still continues to be, the great entrepot for the 
storing of supplies, which are conveyed from thence 
with the Pape facility in evading the blockade. In 
short, so far as the acts of these numerous and influen- 
tial parties can involve them, the British people may 
be considered as actually carrying on war against the 
United States. Already British property, valued at 
eight millions of pounds sterling, is reported to have 
been captured by the vessels of the United States for 
attempts to violate the blockade, and property of far 
greater value has either been successfully introduced 
or is now stored at Nassau awaiting favorable oppor- 
tunities. 

If it be necessary to furnish to your lordship a clearer 
idea of the nature and extent of this warfare, it may 
perhaps be obtained by reference to the two papers, 
marked A and B, which I have the honor. to append to 
the present note. The one contains a list of all screw 
steamers and sailing vessels which have been, or still 
are, engaged in this illegal commerce, furnished to me 
from observation by the consul of the United States at 
Liverpool. The other is a copy of a letter from the 
consul in London, giving a further list of vessels, 
top Gar with some particulars as to the mode by 
which, and the persons by whom, this hostile system 
is carried on. Neither of these lists can be regarded 
as complete, but the two are sufliciently so for the 
present purpose, which is to place beyond contradic- 
tion the fact of the extensive and systematic prosecu- 
tion by British subjects of a policy toward the United 
States, which is uniformly characterized by writers on 
international law as that of an enemy. 

I am not unaware of the regret expressed in your 
reget he note at the existence of this state of things, 
as well as the Ree pa with which -you have ac- 
quiesced in the possible application, by the forces of” 
the United States, of the penalty held over the heads 
of the offenders in her Majesty’s proclamation. But 
my present object in referring so much at large to 
these offences is to show the great injustice of your lord- 
ship in proceeding to comment upon the action of the 
respective belligerents, as if there was a semblance of 
similarity between them. So far as the United States 
are shown to be involved in censure, it is simply by 
the purchase and export of arms and munitions of war 
from a neutral, an act which your lordship expressly 
points out eminent authority to my attention to oe 
implies no censurable act to either party. Whilst, on 
the other hand, it is American insurgents who find 
British allies to build in this kingdom, and to equip 
and send forth war ships to depredate on the com- 
merce of a friendly nation, and it is British subjects 
who load multitudes of British vessels with contraband 
of war, as well as all other supplies, with the intent 
and aim to render null and void, so far as they can, a 
blockade legitimately made by a friendly nation, as 
well as to procrastinate and make successful a resist- 
ance in a war in which that nation is actually engaged. 
Surely this is a difference not unworthy of your lord- 
ship’s deliberate observation. 
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But your lordship, in accounting for the admitted 
failure to enforce the enlistment law in Great Britain, 
has done me the honor to remind me that not long since 
her Majesty’s Government was itself so far made sen- 
sible of injuries of the same kind with those of which I 
now complain either inflicted or threatened against 
Great Britain in the ports of the United States as to 
have made them the subject of remonstrance through 
her Majesty’s representative at Washington. With so 
fresh a sense of these evils before your lordship there 
will be no further cause of surprise at the earnestness 
with which I have followed the precedent then set. 
You do me the honor to recall the fact that the enlist- 
ment law of the United States, which preceded in its 
date of enactment that of Great Britain, is almost iden- 
tical with it. And you further state that ‘ the notori- 
ous evasion of its provisions during the late war waged 
by Great Britain and her allies agains: Russia,” was 
the cause of the remonstrance to which I have already 
alluded, Your lordship further remarks that “ Great 
Britain was then, as on other occasions, assured that 
every effort which the law would permit had been 
made to prevent such practices; that the United 
States Government could only proceed upon legal evi- 
dence, the law as to which is almost, if not entirely, the 
same as in this country, and that without such evi- 
dence no conviction could be procured.” 

In the earlier portion of your lordship’s note you did 

me the favor to cite, as good authority to me, an ex- 
tract of the message of the President of the United 
States of the 81st December, 1855, which went to show 
the extent to which assistance not only had been, but 
might be, rendered without censure by neutrals to bel- 
ligerents. Perhaps your lordship will not deny equal 
weight to the very next passage in that message, even 
though it should somewhat conflict with your own al- 
legation. 
’ “ Whatever concern may have been felt by either of 
the belligerent powers, lest private armed cruisers or 
other vessels in the service of one might be fitted out 
in the ports of this country to depredate on the prop- 
erty of the other, all such fears have proved to be ut- 
terly groundless, Our citizens have been withheld from 
any such act or purpose by good faith and by respect 
for the law.” 

I forbear from quoting the text which follows, be- 
cause it may revive unpleasant recollections in your 
lordship’s as it does in my mind. I will content my- 
self solely with the remark that the very last thing 
which your lordship would be likely to object to, the 
facts there stated would be the want of ability of the 
Government of the United States to proceed with en- 
ergy and effect in the repression of acts in violation of 
their enlistment act. 

But if evidences of another kind as to its energy 
under that law be needed, I haye only to remind your 
lordship once more of the fact, that on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, 1855, her Majesty’s representative at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Crampton, addressed to the Government of 
the United States a note, with evidence to show that a 
vessel, called the Maury, was then fitting out at the 
port of New York armed to depredate on British ves- 
sels, On the 12th the Attorney-General sent, by tele- 
graph, to the proper officer at New York to consult 
with the British consul, and to prosecute, if cause ap- 
pear. On the 13th the Collector stopped the vessel, 
then about to sail. On the 16th the District Attorney 
had prepared and filed a libel of the vessel, and in the 
meantime ordered a thorough examination of her cargo. 
On the 19th the Marshal had made a full report of his 
examination. On the same day the complainant, on 
whose evidence the minister and the consul had acted, 
confessed himself satisfied, and requested the libel to be 
lifted, On the 23d Mr, Barclay, her Majesty’s consul 
at New York, published a note withdrawing every im- 
putation made inst the vessel. Thus, it appears 
that in the brief space of four days the Government’s 
action under the enlistment law had been sufficiently 
energetic completely to satisfy the requisition of her 
a representative. 

any similar action has been had since the first day 
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that I had the honor to call your lordship’s attention to 
outfits of the same nature made in Great Britain, I can 
only say that I have not enjoyed a corresponding op- 
portunity to express my satisfaction with the result. _ 
The owners of the Maury were never compensated — 
for the trouble and eapente to which they were pu 
by this process. But the Chamber of Commerce 
ew York adopted a series of resolutions, two of w 
may serve as a sufficient comment on the remark w. 
your lordship has been pleased to let fall touching the 
“‘ notorious evasion ” of the enlistment law in ee 


at the time alluded to: 


. “ Resolved, That no proper amends or apology h ve 


been made to A. A. Low & Brothers for the charge 
brought against them, which, if true, would have ren- 
dered them infamous; nor to the merchants of 
city and bg, oy falsely and injuriously asserted. _ 
“ Resolved, That the merchants of New York, as 
part of the body of merchants of the United States, will! 
uphold the Government in the full maintenance of the 
neutrality laws of the country; and we acknowl ‘ 
and adopt, and always have ed the acts of the 
United States for preserving its neutrality as binding in 


honor and conscience as well as in law; and that we | 


denounce those who violate them as disturbers of the 


peace of the world, to be held in universal abhor- | 
~ 


rence.” 

I pray your lordship to give one moment’s attention 
to the manner in which the conduct imputed to Messrs. 
Low is sti 
not seen the like indignation shown in this kingdom 
against similar charges made inst distinguished 
parties in Liverpool, nor yet cmia ive it so for- 


lordship’s note. 

I beg to assure your 
pleasure. to review the recollections of the events of 
that pericd. But inasmuch as they had been voluntarily 
introduced in the note which I 
ceive, and they seemed to me necessarily to imply an 
unmerited charge against the policy of the United 
States, I felt myself imperatively called upon to show 
that at least in one instance in which her Majesty’s 
Government made a complaint, there was no failure 
either in the manner of construing the powers vested 
in the Government of the United States, or in their 
promptness of action under their enlistment law. 


Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, at Washing- _ 


ington, in a letter to Mr. Adams, on jan 
19th, 1863, in relation to the preceding note of 
Mr. Adams, on December 380th, said: 


You have properly replied to Earl Russell’s note, 


and cleared up the argument of the case by a paper 
which seems to the President as convincing as it is 
calm and truthful, a 


Earl Russell’s argument does not satisfy the xe 
dent that redress ought not to be granted to our citi- | 


zens for the depredations which have been committed — 
by the “290.” He trusts that your reply may yet in-— 
duce a reconsideration of that subject. fe 


I therefore 
leave that branch of the case at rest until there shall 


have been an opportunity to hear further from you 
upon that subject. eh 
On the 16th of January, Mr. Adams notified 
Earl Russell that another vessel was about to 
depart from London, to pursue a similar course 
as the Alabama. a 
On the 24th of January, Earl Russell replied 
to the note of Mr. Adams, of December 30th, 
as follows: 4 


Sir: It is impossible for me to leave without notice 


some of the statements contained in your letter of the — 


80th ultimo. 
These statements contain or imply a grave cha 


>. 
2 


atized. Iam sorry to confess that Ihave _ 


sibiy expressed as I had hoped even in the tone of your 
lordship that it. gives meno — 


ad the honor to re- | 


Forrian Orrice, January 24th, 1863. 


¥ 


i 


a 
@. 
e 
im 


against her Majesty’s Government. You spel 1e 


“admitted fact of a violation of a statute o 
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dom intended to prevent ill-disposed persons from in- 
yolving it in difficulty by committing wanton and in- 
jurious assaults upon foreign nations with which it is 
at peace, of which her Majesty’s ministers are invit- 
ed to take cognizance, of which they do take cogni- 
zance so far as to prepare measures of prevention ; 
but which, by reason of circumstances wholly within 
their own control, they do not prevent in season to 
saye the justly pompinning party from serious injury ; 
in the Se ceutal points of the case little room seems 
left open for discussion.” 
_ On the substantial points of the case, as stated by you, 
there is, on the contrary, great room open for discussion, 
_ I must ask, first, what are the circumstances within 
a control of the Government to which you allude? 
you mean that her Majesty’s Government, in con- 
aE a penal statute or in carrying into effect the 
provisions of a penal statute, were to hurry at once to 
a decision, and to seize a ship building and fitting out 
at Liverpool without being satisfied by evidence that 
the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act had been 
violated in the case of such vessel? Do you mean that 
her Majesty’s Government were to dispense with proof, 
and to inflict injury upon the Queen’s subjects by seiz- 
ing a ship upon your mere assertion that the owners of 
that ship were violating the laws? 

If such is your meaning, I must reply that the Gov- 
ernment of this country respect the law. They do not 
seize upon property to the loss and damage of its owners 
without proof that they are legally entitled to do so. 

Perhaps your meaning is, that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should have proceeded on the opinion of 
Mr. Collier, without awaiting for any other authority. 

But here again I must reply that the usage of this 
country requires that the Government should consult 

their own legal advisers, and obtain the opinion of the 
law officers of the crown before they proceed to ene 
force a penal statute. 

If you mean to contend, therefore, that a nation in a 

State of profound peace should set aside the formalities 
of law and act at once upon presumptions and sur- 
_ mises, I entirely differ from you. I may remind you 
that the evidence sufficient to satisfy a court of law as 
to the “equipment” or “ fitting out” of a vessel for 
warlike purposes, and of its actual destination, is not 
attainable without difficulty. 

If you mean that her Majesty’s Government wilfully 
delayed or ry (Pre the measures by which the char- 
acter of the Alabama could have been legally ascer- 
tained, I must give a positive and complete denial of 
the truth of any such assertion. The opinion of the 
law officers, until the receipt of which her Majesty’s 
Government could not act, was delivered at the foreign 
office on the 29th of July, but in the morning of that 
day the Alabama, under pretext of a pleasure excur- 
sion, escaped from Liverpool. 

With regard to the very different circumstances of 
1793 and 1794, those circumstances are recorded in 
history. It is notoxious that Monsieur Genet, the 
French minister to the United States, fitted out priva- 
teers in the ports of the United States; that he béasted 
in his despatches of the captures of British vessels 
which those privateers had made, and that he procured 
a sham condemnation of those captured vessels in 
neutral ports. It is notorious, also, that he endeavored 
to make the United States the basis of his operations 
and of attempts to raise rebellions against England in 

anada, and against Spain in Louisiana. 

According to your own account the United States 
purposely delayed to give any redress to the com- 
pete made by the British Government of the cap- 

ures of British merchant vessels, because they felt un- 
willing to act on a policy of repression till they had 

ven due notice of the construction they put upon a 

aty offensive and defensive with France, which had 
been quoted in defence of the depredations committed 
on British commerce. 

It is pridenig thet by so acting the United States 
Government deliberately made themselves parties in 
the interval to the proceedings carried on in their own 
ports, and the same Government, with the sense of 
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justice which distinguished them, made compensation 
afterwards for the injuries inflicted under cover and 
perce of their own flag, and promised to exclude 

Aveo privateers from all further asylum in” their 


e orts. 

* Mr. Jefferson’s letter, quoted by you, he says: 
‘Having for particular reasons forborne to use all the 
means in our power for the restitution,” &c, * * 
Here is the inquiry stated, and here are the grounds 
why it was permitted. 

But the British Government have given no asylum 
to belligerent privateers bringing prizes into British 
pe hey have no particular reasons to allege; 

héy have not forborne to use all the means in their 

power; they have used all the means they could use 
consistently with the law of the land, and by no fault 
of theirs have those means in a single instance proved 
ineflicacious. There was no want of a statute to en- 
force, nor of a will to enforce it; evidence was want- 
ing and an authority to decide upon that evidence till 
it was too late. But her Majesty’s Government cannot 
promise the United States to act without evidence, 
nor to disregard the legal authority of their own law 
officers. 

As to other points, we are nearly agreed so far as 
the law of nations is concerned. But with respect to 
the statement in your note that large supplies of vari- 
ous kinds have been sent from this country by private 
speet ee for the use of the Confederates, I have to 
observe that that statement is only a repetition in detail 
of a part of the assertion, made in my previous letter 
of the 19th ultimo, that both parties in the civil war 
have to the extent of their wants and means induced 
British subjects to violate the Queen’s proclamation of 
the 18th of May, 1861, which forbids her subjects from 
affording such supplies to either party. 

It is, no doubt, true that a neutral may furnish as a 
matter of trade supplies of arms and warlike stores im- 
partially to both belligerents in a war, and it was not 
on the ground that such acts were at variance with the 
law of nations that the remark was made in the former 
note. But the Queen having issued a proclamation 
forbidding her subjects to afford such supplies to either 
party in the civil war, her Majesty’s Government are 
entitled to complain of both parties for having induced 
her Majesty’s subjects to violate that proclamation, 
and their complaint applies most to the Government 
of the United States, because it is by that Government 
that by far the greatest amount of such supplies have 
been ordered and procured. 

Ido not propose to discuss other collateral topics 
which have been introduced, but, in explanation of 
my former letter, I must say that I never meant to ac- 
cuse you of giving any encouragement to the enlistment 
of British subjects in this country to serve in the civil 
war unhappily prevailing in the United States. 

But it is notorious that large bounties have been 
offered and given to British subjects residing in the 
United States to engage in the war on the Federal side, 
and these British subjects, acting in defiance of the 
laws of their country and of the Queen’s proclamation, 
have been encouraged by the United States Govern- 
meit so to act. ‘ 

A recent and striking example of the open avowal 
of this course of conduct on the part of the United 
States Government is to be found in the correspondence 
between Mr. Seward and Mr. Stewart with reference. 
to the crew of the Sunbeam, in which, although it does 
not appear that any bounties were offered, Mr. Seward 
has treated an endeavor to induce British sailors to en- 
list in the belligerent service of the United States as 
affording no grounds of complaint to her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Thave the honor to be, with the highest considera- 
tion, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

RUSSELL. 


Cuartes Francis Apams, Esq., &c., &c. 
LEGATION OF THE Unrrep States, LonpDoN, ; 
January 26th, 1863. : 
My Lorn: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ception of your lordship’s note of the 24th instant, in 
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reply to some portions of mine of the 80th of last 
month, respecting the case of the outfit from Liver- 
pool of the gunboat No. 290, to depredate on the com- 
merce of the United States. Your lordship is pleased to 
raise a discussion on the following statement made by 
me. I quote the paragraph as it stands in your note: 

“The admitted fact of a violation of a statute of this 
kingdom, intended to prevent ill-disposed persons from 
involving it in difficulty by committing wanton and 
injurious assaults upon foreign nations with which it 
is at peace, of which her Majesty’s ministers are in- 
vited (by a party injured) to take cognizance, of which 
they do take cognizance, so far as to prepare measures 
of prevention, but which, by reason of circumstances 
wholly within their own control, they do not prevent 
in season to save the justly-complaining party from 
serious injury. On the substantial point of the case 
little room seems left open for discussion.” 

Out of my profound respect for your lordship’s rep- 
resentation, I have reviewed the whole of this para- 
graph with the utmost care. Iam compelled now to 
confess that I can perceive no ambiguity in the mean- 
ing sufficient to justify any of the implications which 
your lordship appears to desire to raise from it. Start- 
ing from a point of moral onlgason (in my view as 
strong between nations as it is between individuals), 
that injuries inflicted on an innocent party (of which 
if not prevented, it has a right to complain, provide 
that it give notice in time seasonable for the applica- 
tion of adequate means of prevention) should be, so far 
as practicable, repaired or compensated for by the party 

that does the wrong, or suffers it to be done by persons 
under its control, [ apply the general principle to the 
case before me, The fact that warning had been given 
in full season to prevent the departure of No. 290 does 
not depend upon my statement, inasmuch as it is simply 
a question of dates, open to the inspection of all men. 
The fact that her Majesty’s Government were convinced 
of the justice of the representation made, is patent 
from the determination to which yourlordship admits 
that they ultimately came to detain the vessel. The 
fact that this decision was so long delayed as to fail in 
effecting the object intended, whereby great injury has 
been actually done, and is yet likely to ensue, to the 
commerce of the United States, is equally a question 
purely of dates. Inasmuch as these constitute the sub- 
stance of the paragraph of my note, to which exception 
is taken, I must confess myself wholly at a loss to per- 
ceive upon what ground any doubt can further be 
raised about it. : 

But your lordship proceeds to do me the honor to 
address a series of questions to me as to possible 
meanings that may be conveyed in my language, which 
might imply, from the failure to act of her Majesty’s 
Government, motives of some kind or other that I have 
not peed expressed. I must respectfully ask to 
be excused from entering into any such field of contro- 
Mi A I desire neither to make charges, nor to raise 
implications of an unnecessary nature to complicate 
the difficulties of this painful subject. All that I deem 
it my duty to know is, that a grievous wrong has been 
done to an innocent and friendly nation, by what seems 
to me to have been a most unfortunate delay in effect- 
ing @ prevention, that later experience conclusively 
shows ought to have been applied in time. Of the rea- 
sons that prevented such an application, inasmuch as 
‘none of them could have grown out of the course of the 
Leger party, I have no wish to enter into a discussion, 
The principle of justice is not merely that right should 
be done, but that it should be done sufficiently prompt 
to effect its object. Otherwise it is justice denied. 
Upon that I am content to rely. 

As it is probable that I may receive, at an early mo- 
ment, further instructions from my Government in re- 
spect to the substantial points involved in the present 
correspondence, I deem it unadvisable further to take 

up your lordship’s time, by enlarging the limits of the 
discussion of gay incidental questions. I desire to 
express my obligation to you for the ready and full 
manner in which your lordship has exonerated me 
from the suspicion of encouraging the enlistment of 
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her Majesty’s subjects in the service of the United 
States.» At the same time it is not without regret that 
I perceive the charge still persevered in against 
Government of the United States. If I understo 
your lordship aright, it is now affirmed that because 
the Government offers large bounties on enlistment in 
the United States, and because British subjects in the 
United States, tempted by these bounties, i occasion- 
ally enlist, therefore your lordship is justified in F 
rmed in rs former note that the Government 

the United States, systematically and in disre ¢ 
the comity of nations, induces them to enlist. ’ 
might I in my turn, in view of the frequent 
tions made to me to procure the discharge of citizens 
of the United States who have been tempted in fi 
same manner to enlist in her Majesty’s service in this 
kingdom, assume the existence of a similar policy, 
Further than the presence of a general offer, I do ne 

erceive that your lordship’s reference to the action 

r. Seward, of which I am not in a situation tos 
authoritatively, appears toextend. Further than 
I must still continue to disclaim the belief in the exi 
oo any systematic policy, as well in one case as in 
the other. ve 


On the 19th of February Mr. Seward writes 
to Mr. Adams, acknowledging the reception of 
his correspondence .with Earl Russell, and say- | 
ing: “It seems only necessary, so far as that 
particular case (the Alabama) is concerned, to 
repeat what was said, in effect. in my instruc- | 
tion, Jan. 19th, that this Government does not 
think itself bound in justice to relinquish its 
claim for redress for the injuries which haye 
resulted from the fitting out and despatch of 
the Alabama in a British port.” om 

On the 9th of March Earl Russell, writing 
to Mr. Adams relative to a, petition from the 
New York Mutual Insuraneé Co., addressed to 
Mr. Seward, and claiming repayment by her 
Majesty’s Government of certain policies of in- 
surance on the ships Brilliant and Manchester 
which had been destroyed by the Alabama, 
also added: “I have the honor to state to you 
that her Majesty’s Government entirely dis- 
claim all responsibility for any acts of the Ala- 
bama, and they had hoped that they had al- 
ready made this decision on their part plain to 
the Government of the United States.” vf | 

As the Alabama continued in her career of 
destruction, claims were prepared by the ow 
ers of the vessels thus destroyed and forwarded | 
to Mr. Adams. By him they were sent to 
Ear! Russell, with a request that they might be 
added to the list already before him. he 
14th of September, in reply to such a reque 
Earl Russell added: ‘“* When the United States | 
Government assumes to hold the Government 
of Great Britain responsible for the captures: 
made by vessels which may be fitted out as 
vessels-of-war in a foreign port, because such ~ 
vessels were originally built in a British port, = 
I have to observe that such pretensions are en- 
tirely‘at variance with the principles of inter-|_ 
national law, and with the decisions of Amer-_ 


ican courts of the highest authority ; ed 
have only, in conclusion, to express my i 
that you may not be instructed again to put) 


forward claims which her Majé8ty’s Govern- 
ment cannot admit to be founded on any) 
grounds of law or justice.” 


* 
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This answer of Earl Russell was referred by 
Mr. Adams to Mr. Seward, who, on the 6th of 
October, thus replied : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 


f ct. 6th, 1863. 
Sir: Your despatch of the 18th of September, No. 
500, has been received, together with a copy of the 
oe pene which has been held by you with Earl 
Russell on the subject of the claims of the owners of the 
ship Nora, which was destroyed by the war steamer 
Alabama. - Earl Russell produces what he pronounces 
satisfactory evidence that that steamer was not fitted 
out at Liverpool as a ship-of-war. He then says, 
that when the United States Government assumes to 
hold the Government of Great Britain responsible for 
the captures made by vessels which may be fitted out 
as vessels-of-war in a foreign port, because such ves~ 
sels were originally built in a British port, he, Earl 


- Russell, has to observe that such pretensions are entire- 
ly at variance with the principles of international law, 


to put forward claims whic 


_ and with the decisions of American courts of the high- 


est authority, and he has only, in conclusion, to ex- 
press his hope that you may not be instructed again 
her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot admit to be founded on any grounds of 
law or justice. 

You refer meto these statements of Earl Rus- 
sell, and ask for instructions upon the questions thus 


raised. 

The United States understand that they are at peace 
with Great Britain, and that that power is obliged 
by treaties and international law to refrain and to re- 

in its subjects from making war against the United 
States. Her Majesty’s Government probably concur 
in the legal principle thus asserted. The United States 
understand the facts of the case of the Alabama in a 
different sense from that which is accepted by Earl 


Russell. They understand that the Alabama is a pi- 


rate ship-of-war, roving over the seas capturing, burn- 
ing, sinking, and destroying American vessels, without 
any lawful authority from the British Government or 
from any other sovereign power, in violation of the 
law of nations, and contemptuously defying all judi- 
cial tribunals equally of Great Britain and all other 
States ; the United States understand that she was pur- 
pit built for war sealint the United States by Brit- 

h subjects in a British port, and prepared there to be 
armed and equipped with a specified armament adapt- 
ed to her construction for the very piratical career 
which she is now pursuing; that her armament and 

uipment, duly adapted to this ship-of-war and no 
other, were simultaneously prepared by the same Brit- 
ish subjects in a British port, to be placed on board 
to complete her preparation for that career; that when 
she was ready and her armament and equipment were 
equally ready, she was clandestinely and by connivance 
sent by her British holders, and the armament -and 
equipment were at the same time clandestinely sent 
through the same connivance by the British subjects 
who had prepared them, to a common port outside of 
British waters, and there the armament and equip- 
ment of the Alabama as a ship-of-war were complet- 
ed, and she was sent forth on her work of destruction 
with a crew chiefly of British subjects, enlisted in and 
proceeding from a British port, in fraud of the laws 
of Great Britain and in violation of the peace and soy- 
ereignty of the United States. The United States un- 
derstand that the ous of the building, armament 
and equipment and expedition of the vessel, was one 
single criminal intent, running equally through the 
building and the equipment and the expedition, and 
fully completed and executed when the Alabama was 
finally despatched, and that this intent brought the 
whole transaction of building, armament and equip- 
ment within the lawful jurisdiction of Great Britain, 
where the main features of the crime were executed. 
The United States understand that they gave sufficient 
and adequate notice to the British Government, that 
this wrongful enterprise was begun and was being 
carried out toitscompletion ; and that, upon receiving 
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this notice, her Majesty’s Government were bound by 
treaty obligations and by the law of nations to prevent 
its execution, and that if the diligence which was due 
had been exercised by the British Government, the ex- 
pedition of the Alabama would have been prevented, 
and the wrongful enterprise of British subjects would 
have been defeated. The United States confess that 
some effort was made by her Majesty’s Government, 
but it was put forth too late and was too soon aban- 
doned. Upon these principles of law and these as- 
sumptions of fact, the United States do insist, and 
must continue to insist, that the British Government is 
justly responsible for the damages which the peaceful, 
aw-abiding citizens of the United States sustain by 
the depredations of the Alabama, I cannot, therefore, 
instruct you to refrain from presenting the claims 
which you have now in your hands of the character 


indicated. 

In saying this, however, it is not to be understood 
that the United States intend to act dogmatically or 
in a litigious spirit. They are seriously and earnestly 
desirous to maintain not only peace, but even amit 
with Great Britain. They understand how unavoid- 
ably grievances have reciprocally arisen out of the di- 
vergence of policies which the two countries have 
adopted in regard to the present insurrection. This 
Government thinks it understands, and in some meas- 
ure appreciates, the difficulties and embarrassments 
under which her Majesty’s Government are laboring, 
resulting from the pressure of interests and combina- 
tions of British subjects calculated to compromise the 
neutrality which her Majesty has proclaimed, and tend- 
ing even toinvolve the two nations in a destructive 
maritime war. This Government confesses very free- 
ly, that it does not regard the present hour as one that 
is entirely favorable to a calm and candid examination 
of either the facts or the principles involved in such 
cases as the Alabama. It looks forward to a period 
when our intestine war shall have ceased, and the in- 
terests and passions which it has awakened abroad as 
well as at home shall have subsided and disappeared. 
Though indulging a confident belief in the correctness 
of our positions in regard to the claims in question, 
and others, we shall be willing at all times hereafter, 
as well as now, to consider the evidence and the argu- 
ments which her Majesty’s Government may offer, to 
show that they are invalid, and if we shall not be con- 
vinced, there is no fair and just form of conventional 
arbitrament or reference to which we shall not be will- 
ing to submit them. Entertaining these views, the 
President thinks it proper for you to inform Earl Rus- 
sell that you must continue to give him notice of claims 
of the character referred to when they arise, and that 
you shall propose to furnish him the evidence upon 
which they rest as is customary in such cases, in or- 
der to guard against ultimate failure of justice. If he 
shall decline to receive the evidence, you will cause it 
to be duly registered and preserved, to be presented 
when a suitable occasion shall hereafter occur for 
renewing and urging prosecution of the claims. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ILL¥AM H. SEWARD. 

Cuartes Francis Apams, Esq., &c., &c., &e, 


This despatch was in substance communicat- 
ed to Earl Russell by Mr. Adams, on the 23d 
of October, as his instructions relative to the 
presentation of further claims upon the British 
Government. 

On the 26th of October, Earl Russell thus 
answered : 

Foren Orrice, October 26th, 1863. 

Str : I have had the honor to receive your letter of the 
23d instant. In that letter you inform me that you are 
instructed to say that the Government of the United 
States must continue to insist that Great Britain has 
made itself responsible for the damages which the citi- 
zens of the United States sustain by the depredations of 
the vessel called the Alabama. But toward the con- 
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clusion of your letter you state that the Government of 
the United States are not disposed to act dogmatically, 
or in a spirit of litigation; that they desire to maintain 
amity as well as peace; that they fully comprehend 
how unavoidably reciprocal grievances must grow up 
from the divergence of the policy of the two countries 
in regard to the presentinsurrection. You add further, 
that the United States frankly confess themselves un- 
willing to regard the present hour as the most favor- 
able to a calm and candid examination by either party 
of the facts or principles involved in cases like the one 
now in question. ith this declaration her Majesty’s 
Government may well be content to await the time 
when a calm and candid examination of the facts and 
principles involved in the case of the Alabama may, in 
the opinion of the Government of the United States, 
usefull: be undertaken. j 

In the meantime I must request you to believe that 
the principle contended for by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not that of commissioning, equipping, and 
manning vessels in our ports to cruise against either 
of the belligerent parties—a —— le which was so 
justly and unequivocally condemned by the President 
of the United States in 1793, as recorded by Mr. Jeffer- 
son in his letter to Mr. Hammond of the 5th of May 
of that year. But the British Government must de- 
cline to be responsible for the acts of parties who fit out 
a seeming merchant ship, send her to a port or to wa- 
ters far from the jurisdiction of British courts, and there 
commission, equip, and man her as a vessel of war. 

Her Majesty’s Government fear that if an admitted 
principle were thus made elastic to suit a particular 
case, the trade of ship-building, in which our’ people 
excel, and which is to great numbers of them a source 
of honest livelihood, would be seriously embarrassed 
and impeded. I may add, that it appears strange 
that, notwithstanding the large and powerful naval 
force possessed by the Government of .the United 
States, no efficient measures have been taken by the 
Government to capture the Alabama. 

On our part I must declare that to perform the duties 
of neutrals fairly and impartially, and at the same time 
to maintain the spirit of British law, and protect the 
lawful industry of the Queen’s subjects, is the object 
of her Majesty’s Government, and they trust that the 
Government of the United States will recognize their 
earnest desire to preserve, in the difficult circumstances 
of the present time, the relations of amity between the 
two nations. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest considera- 
tion, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

RUSSELL. 

Cuares Francis Apaus, Esq., &., &c. 


This concludes the correspondence during 
the year on the important subject of claims 
against the British Government, arising out of 
the destruction done by the Alabama. 

While this correspondence was going on, 
Mr. Adams was informed. that other vessels, 
some of which were ironclads, were in process 
of construction in British ports, and intended 
for the use of the Confederate naval service. 
These facts were represented to Earl Russell, 
and a correspondence ensued, which resulted in 
a determination on the part of the British Goy- 
ernment to detain all such vessels, until it was 
satisfactorily shown that they were notintended 
for hostile purposes against the United States. 
The first of the vessels thus detained was called 
the Alexandra. This case became a subject of 
investigation in the English courts, and the fol- 
lowing is a report of the pr ings: 

Case of the Alexandra, 

Mr. Adams, on the 26th of March, called the 

attention of the foreign office of the British 
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-andra, which had been seized while lying in 


Government to the allegations that certain ves- 
sels in preparation at Liverpool were designe¢ 
to carry on hostilities azainst the United States, 
In his communication of that date to Lord Rus- 
sell, he transmitted a copy of an extract of a 
letter from Mr, Dudley, the U.S. consul at 
Liverpool. This letter of Mr. Dudley under 
date of March 24th, gives information of the 
launch, at Liverpool, of an iron screw steam 
called the Phantom, and the arrival of a 
steamer called the Southerner, with the. 
ion that they were both intended to be ' 
privateers. The proper departments of 
English Government were requested to ma 
immediate inquiries on the subject, as E 
Russell informed Mr. Adams on March 27th. 
On the 28th he writes to Mr. Adams that 
the mayor of Liverpool is instructed to report 
whether any evidence on oath can be procured 
showing that the vessels, or either of them, 
were being equipped, fitted out or armed with 
intent to commit hostilities against the United 
States, in order to proceedings being taken ot 


der the Foreign Enlistment Act. On the 30th o 
March the equipment of another steamer 

the Alexandra, at Liverpool, was brought to 
the notice of Earl Russell, and an investigation 
into the circumstances of the equipment led to 
her seizure in the first part of April, and the 
determination by the English law officers to 
proceed in the first instance against the vessel 
and not against the persons engaged in fitting 
her out. An information was filed by the At- 
torney General on behalf of her Majesty against 
twelve persons (including the builders of the 
ship), alleging the forfeiture of the vessel Alex- 


the Toxteth dock, Liverpool, by desire of “4 
Government, by a custom-house officer 
Morgan, under the powers contained in the 71 
section of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 59th G. 
Ill. chapter 69. The ship in question was 
built by Messrs. Miller & Sons, and as soon as 
launched was taken into the Toxteth d 
where the defendants proceeded to fit her wi 
engines and a screw propeller. The defendants 
having made an affidavit that the ship was. 
their property, they were allowed to enter an| 
appearance and defend their claim. The pres- 
ent proceedings involye whether, under all 
circumstances, the step taken by the crown W 
justifiable, and the defendants amenable to the | 
law under the section above referred to. The 
information contains 98 counts, and is ed 
upon the above section of the statute; and — 
charges in different forms that the vessel was 
equipped, furnished, and fitted out with intent — 
to employ her in the service of the Conf 4 
States to cruise against the United States. 
these counts the claimants pleaded that the said — 
ship or vessel, furniture, tackle, and apparel did 
not, nor did any or either of them, or ie 
thereof, become nor is the same or ‘sed 

d in- 


either of them, or any part thereof, for 
for the several supposed causes, in the sai 
formation mentioned, or for any or either of 
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them, in manner or form as by said informa- 
tion is charged. 
The case came on for trial June 22d, in the 
Court of Exchequer, sitting at Nisi Prius, at 
‘Westminster, before the Lord Chief Baron and 


a special jury. 


he Attorney General, in opening the case, 


) said the present proceeding was so far singular 


that, although the act of Parliament upon 


which it was founded had been passed so far 


_ back as 1819, and though it was true that va- 
_-rious proceedings were commenced from time 
_ to time under that act, he was not aware until 


to-day that any question like this had ever 


= 


been brought totrial. This information was a 


_ proceeding on the part of the Attorney Gen- 


eral calling for the forfeiture of a vessel called 
the Alexandra. He should mention that the 
_ present case had arisen out of hostilities which 


were now being carried on between the United 
States and certain States which were formerly 
willing members of the Union; he meant the 
Confederate States. Those being the belliger- 
ent portion out of which or with respect to 
which the present proceedings had arisen, he 
might mention that, previous to the passing of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in this country, the 


_ Government of the United States of that day 


_ had devised means to the same end; for in 1794, 


and again in 1818, by acts of Congress, pro- 
visions were made similar to those contained in 


_ the Foreign Enlistment Act; therefore, in pass- 


ing our act of 1819 we may be said to have fol- 
lowed the example of the United States. In 
June, 1861, the Southern States, now familiarly 
known as the Confederate States, determined 


_ to recede or secede from the Union with the 


Northern States, and a war broke out, which 
had now unfortunately raged for two years. 
The war, however, having broken out, it soon 


became apparent that, although it was on the 


part of the seceding States a revolt against the 
government under which they had formerly 
lived, yet the org&mization and the power of 
self-defence and carrying on of military oper- 
ations, according to the regular rules of war, 
‘were such as regarded states not involved 


in hostilities; although a recognition of the 
Confederates as an independent power was 


ont of the question, yet it was right they 


should be admitted by other nations within 


the circle of lawful belligerents—that is to 


say, that their forces should not be treated as 

irates, nor their flag as a piratical flag. There- 
fore, as far as the two belligerents were con- 
cerned, on the part of this and other govern- 
ments,.they were so far put on a level that each 
was to be considered as entitled to the right of 
belligerents—the Southern States as much as 
the other. On the 13th of May a proclamation 
was issued. The Attorney General read the 

roclamation, which stated that Great Britain 

eing at peace with the United States, the sub- 
jects of Great Britain were required to pre- 
serve a neutrality in the hostilities being carried 
on by the Northern and Southern States. The 
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Attorney General went on to say, as to the 
American war, one was a regular Government, 
long since recognized by the Government of this 
country, and still at amity with Great Britain. 
The character of the other was ofa different kind. 
The consequence was, that the position of the 
Confederate States as belligerents having been 
conceded, it followed that all the provisions of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act went to render as- 
sistance given to the Confederate States liable 
to the same punishment as if it had been given ~ 
to those they opposed; he meant the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This brought them 
upto May, 1861. The seizure of the Alexandra 
took place at Liverpool, a commercial resort, 
before the war, of the traders from all parts of 
the Union and the South. She was lying at 
the time at the Toxteth dock, Liverpool. She 
had been launched from the building yard of 
Messrs. Miller the month before. At the time 
of the seizure Miller’s men were on board of 
her. She was a vessel of no great size, being 
about 120 tons burden. She was strongly built 
of teak wood, and was in many respects differ- 
ent from vessels employed in the merchant ser- 
vice; and it would be for the jury to say by 
and by, having regard to the vessel itself and 
its materials, whether the vessel had been fit- 
ted for the merchant service or for warlike 
purposes. The Attorney General then describ- 
ed from a photograph the position of the ship © 
at the time of her seizure and the appearance 
she presented. The Attorney General went on 
to say the vessel had proceeded so far as to 
leave no reasonable doubt that the destination 
of the vessel, in whatever quarter of the world 
she was to be employed, was a warlike desti- 
nation. The charge against the defendants 
was that the Alexandra was fitted out or equip- 
ped, or permitted to be equipped, to harass 
and be hostile to the Government and citizens 
of a State with whom her Majesty was at 
peace. There were many persons intimately 
mixed up with the seizure and forfeiture be- 
sides those who had put in theirclaim, Miller 
& Sons were the builders, and were in actual 
possession of the vessel up to the time of her 
seizure, although the defendants had claimed 
her. The claimants were engineers, and sup- 
plied the vessel with engines and guns, and 
other materials that would be required for the 
completion of the vessel. There was one gen- 
tleman who had interfered in the matter, a 
Captain Bullock, an officer in the naval service 
of the Confederate States, and the evidence 
would go to show that he was, for particular 
purposes, an agent of the Confederate States. 
The same remark would apply to a Captain 
Tessier, who was in the service of Frazer & Co., 
merchants at Liverpool, who were very much 
mixed up in the interest of the Confederate 
Government. There was also a Mr. Hamilton, 
a naval officer in the Confederate States, stand- 
ing in the same position as Captain Bullock. 
All these persons had more or less interfered 
with the building of the Alexandra. Assuming 
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all the facts to be made out—and they (the 
jury) were to adopt the conclusion of skilled 
witnesses as to the destination of the vessel for 
warlike purposes—they would have to ask 
themselves whether it could be doubted that 
the Confederate Government had an interest— 
an immediate interest—in the completion of the 
vessel. The Attorney General then went into 
the evidence he proposed to call to prove his 
case. : 

The testimony in the case was directed, and 
tended, to prove, 

1st. That the vessel, from the nature of 
her construction, was not intended for the 
merchant service, but suitable for, a vessel-of- 
war. , 

2d. That gun carriages and other warlike 
equipments were being constructed for her. 

8d. That her builders had declared she was 
being built for the Confederate States. 

4th. That the persons who contracted for her 
and supervised her construction, were in the 
service of the Confederate States. 

After the case had been summed up, the Lord 
Chief Baron said : 


This is an information on the part of tht crown for 
the seizure and confiscation of a vessel that was in the 
course of preparation, but had not been completed. It 
is admitted that it was not armed, and the question is, 
whether the preparation of the vessel in its then condi- 
_ tion was a violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. The 
information is an exceeding long one, but the main 
question you will have to decide is this, whether, under 
the 7th section of the act of Parliament, the vessel as 
then prepared at the time of seizure was liable to 
seizure. The statute was passed in 1819, and upon it 
no question has ever arisen in our courts of justice; 
but there have been expositions of a similar statute 
which exists in the United States. I will now read to 
you the opinions of some American lawyers who have 
contributed so greatly to make law a science, and, in- 
deed, I may say an agreeable one. His lordship then 
read a passage from Story and others. These gentle- 
men are authorities which show that when two belli- 
gerents are carrying on a war, aneutral power may sup- 
ply without any breach of international law, and_with- 
out a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act, munitions 
of war—gunpowder, every description of arms, every- 
thing, in fact, that can be used for the destruction of 
human beings. 

Why should ships be an exception? I am of opin- 
ion, in point of law, they are not. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act was an act to prevent the enlistment or en- 
gagement of his acer Sig subjects to serve in foreign 
armies, and to prevent the fitting out and equipping in 
his Majesty’s dominions vessels for warlike purposes 
without his Majesty’s license. The title of an act is not 
at all time an exact indication or explanation of the act, 
because it is generally attached after the act is passed. 
But in adverting to the preamble of the act I find that 
pew7smon is made against the equipping, fitting out, 

urnishing, and arming of vessels, because it may be 

rejudicial to the peace of his Majesty’s dominions. 

he question I shall put to you is, whether you think 
that vessel was merely in course of building to be de- 
livered in pursuance of a contract that was perfectly 
lawful, or whether there was any intention in the port 
of Liverpool, or any other English port, that the ves- 
sel should be fitted out, equipped, furnished, and armed 
for purposes of aggression. Now, surely, if Birming- 
ham, or any other town, may supply any quantity of 

s for 


munitions of war of various kin the destruction 
of life, why object to veo Why should ships alone 
be in themselves contraband? asked the Attorney 


General if a man could not make a vessel intending to 
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it, and which would give the largest price for it, would 
not that be lawful? To my surprise the learned At- 
torney General declined to give an answer to the ques- 
tion, which I think a grave and pertinent one. But y< 
gentlemen, I think, are lawyers enough to know th 
man may make a vessel and offer it for sale. Ifa 
may build a vessel for the purpose of offering it for s 
to either belligerent party, may he not execute an | 
der for it? That appears to me to be a matter of cour. 
The statute is not made to provide means of protect 
for belligerent powers, otherwise it would have said 
you shall not sell pode or guns, and you shall not 
sell arms; and if it had done so, all Birmingham wo. 
have been in arms — it. The object of the stat 
was this: that we should not have our ports in this 
country made the ground of hostile movements be- 
tween the vessels of two belligerent powers, which 
might be fitted out, furnished, and armed in those 
ports. The Alexandra was clearly nothing more than 
in the course of building. It appears that, accordi 


sell it to either of the belligerent powers that aoa 


Act was not violated at all, The most important eviden 
is that given by Capt. Inglefield, who gavea very mod. 
erate statement, and has been spoken of on both sid 
in the highest terms of ay apoyo and I think my- 
self his evidence was very fair and candid. After read- 
ing some of the evidence, his lordship said if you think 
that the object was to furnish, fit out, equip and arn 
that vessel at Liverpool, that is a different matter ; but 
if you think the object really was to build a ship in 
obedience to an order in compliance with a contract, 
leaving those who bought it to make what use th 
thought fit of it, then it appears to me that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act has not been broken. 


The jury immediately returned a verdict for 
the defendants. ’ ) 

The Attorney General tendered a bill of ex- 
ceptions to the Lord Chief Baron’s ruling. __ 

Mr. Seward, in his despatch of July 11th to 
Mr. Adams, states the impression produced by 
the proceedings in the case as follows: \ 


First. You are authorized and expected to assure | 
Earl Russell that this Government is entirely satisfie 
that her Majesty’s Governmen#have conducted 

roceedings in that case with perfect good faith 

onor, and that ss 4 are well disposed to prevent 
fitting out of armed vessels in British ports to 
date upon-American commerce, and to make 
against the United States. ns 

Secondly. This Government is satisfied that the l: 
officers of the crown have performed their duties in 
gard to the case of the Alexandra with a sincere ¢ 
viction of the adequacy of the law of. Great Bri 
and with a sincere desire to give it effect. be 

Thirdly. The Government of the United States does 
not descend to inquire whether the jury in the 
were or were notimpartial. It willingly believes 
were so, and it accepts the statement made with 
much unanimity by all the reporters of the case, tha 
the judge who presided at the trial made the ¢ 
sponsible for the verdict by the boldness and directness 
of his rulings against the prosecution. e4 

Fourthly. Great Britain being a free and | 
tional country, and the roceeditigs in the case of 
Alexandra having been thus far conducted by the Goy- 
ernment in aith and according to law, ments | 
States would not be justified in deeming the ve 
rendered by the jury a cause of national com 
provided that the Government prosecutes an appeal to 
the higher courts until it be determined in the court of — 
last resort whether the law is adequate to the main- 
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tenance of the neutrality which her Majesty has pro- 
claimed, and provided also that in the meantime the 
‘Alexandra and other vessels which may be found vio- 
lating or preparing to violate the law, be prevented, so 
far as the law may allow, from leaving British ports 
to prosecute their work of devastation. 
The President is not prepared to believe that the 
iciary of Great Britain will, with well-considered 
ent, render nugatory and void a statute of the 
alm which, with its counterpart in our own legis- 
lation, has hitherto been regarded by both nations as a 
guarantee of that mutual forbearance which is so essen- 
tial to the preservation of peace and friendship. Nor 
I incur the hazard of producing irritation on 
ither side of the ocean by criticising the reasoning by 
sehich the learned judge who tried the case of the 


es dra justified his conclusions thereon, or by which 
hat portion of the British press which approves the 
-yerdict labors to defend it. 

If the alings of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
the case of the Alexandra shall be affirmed so as to 
regulate the action of her Majesty’s Government, the 
apt will, as he thinks, be left to understand that 

ere is no law in Great Britain which will be effective 
to preserve mutual relations of forbearance between the 
subjects of her Majesty and the Government and thepeo- 
ple of the United States in the only point where they 
are exposed to infraction. The fitting out of the Ala- 
bama and the Florida, as well as of the Alexandra, will 
thus receive the sanction of the Government, and the 
United States will be without any guarantee whatever 


2 pe the indiscriminate and unlimited aap Cameps 
f capital, industry, and skill, by British subjects, in 
ilding, arming, equipping, and sending forth ships- 
“war from British ports to make war against the 
United States. 


On the bill of exceptions being tendered to 
the Lord Chief Baron he declined to sign it, be- 
cause it imputes to him certain legal declara- 
tions which he never made, and objects to him 
that he did not give instructions which he 
ayers were the very ones he did give. As a 
consequence, a technical barrier was at once 
raised against further operations, which proved 
80 difficult to remove, that resort was finally 
had to the extraordinary step of creating a 
new rule for the purpose of admitting a motion 

on the part of the Government. Upon a mo- 

tion made under this new rule, in the Court 
of Exchequer, on November 5th, before Lord 

Chief Baron Pollock and Barons Bramwell, 

Chanwell and Pigott, for a rule to show cause 

why there should not be a new trial on the 

ground of misdirection by the learned judge, 
and also on the ground that the verdict was 
against the evidence, a rule nist was granted. 

After argument of the rule, to show cause why 

a new trial should not be granted, the Court 
of Exchequer discharged the rule, thus deny- 

ing a new trial, and an appeal was brought to 

the Court of Exchequer Chamber. The caso 
took an unexpected turn at the hearing in this 
court, in the early part of February, 1864. 
When the appeal from the Court of Ex- 
chequer was taken there was some discussion 
as to practice, but it was finally understood 
that the case was put in such shape that, al- 
though the Chief Baron would not sign a bill 
of exceptions, the legal questions involved in 
his rulings could go before the higher courts. 
_the critical questions need not be stated 
here, as they do not relate to the more impor- 
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tant matters connected with the case, and in- 
volve the construction of provisions in the 
“Common Law Procedure Act” and the 
“‘Queen’s Remembrancer’s Act,” upon purely 
technical points. The judgment of the matter 
of jurisdiction was given on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, in the Court of Exchequer Chamber, 
and disclosed a singular division of opinion. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
and three puisne judges of that court who 
were present, were of the opinion that there 
was no jurisdiction; the Lord Chief Justice 
and two judges of the Common Pleas were of 
opinion that there was jurisdiction, and the 
former having the majority by one the appeal 
was dismissed. ‘ 

The expedient by which, notwithstanding 
this denial of jurisdiction in the Court of Ex- 
ehequer Chamber, the case is finally sent to 
the House of Lords, is thus explained in the 
London Times of the 29th of February: 


Happily, a loophole was discovered by the court, by 
means of which this grievous sacrifice of justice to an 
informality may yet Tie avoided. Instead of simply 
admitting the preliminary objection and declining to 
hear the appeal, the form of judgment is that the ap- 
peal be dismissed. There will, therefore, be an entry 
of a decision on the record, and against this decision, 
although not founded on the merits of the suit, the 
counsel for the Crown may appeal to the House of 
Lords. Thus this ignoble break down in our legal 
machinery is not past remedy if the House of Lords 
shall agree with the three Judges of the Common 
Pleas rather than with the four Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench. It may perhaps strike some of our readers 
that the expedient devised to extricate our courts from 
the dilemma is not much less technical than the origin 
of the dilemma itself. The solution is im pari materia 
with the difficulty, and probably neither would have 
occurred to an unprofessional mind, Where, however, 
a great mistake has been made in avery serious mat- 
ter, we must be content to get out of its consequences 
as best we may consistently with justice and prece- 
dent. If the Alexandra case had been stopped in its 
present stage, not only would a golden opportunity 
of reducing an important branch of law to certainty 
have been irretrievably lost, but a new pretext woul 
have been provided, very unseasonably, for impugn- 
ing the faith of our Goverment. (See GREAT BRITAIN.) 


France.—The diplomatic relations between 
the United States and France appear to have 
been of a very friendly kind during 1863. No 
further movements were made by the French 
Government relative to an acknowledgment 
of the insurrectionary Statés, and no vessels, 
during that period, were allowed to leave her 
ports for the purpose of destroying the com- 
merce of the United States. The intentions of 
France in Mexico, and the views of the United 
States Government on that subject, were ex- 
plained in the correspondence, as will appear 
by the following extracts: 

On the 26th of September Mr. Seward 
writes to Mr. Dayton as follows: 

It is well understood that through a long period, 
closing in 1860, the manifest strength of this nation 
was a sufficient protection for itself and for Mexico, 
against all foreign States. That power was broken 
down and shattered in 1861 by faction, The first fruit 
of our civil war was a new, and in effect, though not 
intentionally so, an unfriendly attitude assumed by 
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Great Britain, France, and Spain, all virtually, and 
the two first named powers avowedly, moving in con- 
cert. While I cannot confess to a fear on the part of 
this Government that any one or all of the maritime 
powers combining with the insurgents could over- 
throw it, yet it would have been manifestly cre 
tuous, at any time since this distraction seized the 
American people, to have provoked such an interven- 
tion, or to have spared any allowable means of pre- 
yenting it. The unceasing, efforts of this department 
in that direction have resulted from this éver-present 
éonsideration. If in its communications the majestic 
efforts of the Government to subdue the insurrection, 
and to remove the temptation which it offered to for- 
eign powers, have not tigured so largely as to impress 
my correspondents with the conviction that the Presi- 
dent relies always mainly on the national power, and 
not on the forbearance of those who it is sperchenons 
may become its enemies, it is because the duty of 
drawing forth and directing the armed power of the 
nation has rested upon distinct departments, while to 
this one belonged the especial duty of holding watch 
spainet foreign insult, intrusion, and intervention. 

ith these general remarks I proceed to explain the 
President’s views in regard to the first of the two 
questions mentioned, namely, the attitude of France in 
regard to the civil war in the United States. 

e know from many sources, and even from the 
Emperor's direct statement, that, on the breaking out 
of the insurrection, he adopted the current opinion of 
European statesmen that the efforts of this Govern- 
ment to maintain and preserve the Union would be 
unsuccessful. To this prejudgment we attribute his 
agreement with Great Britain to act in concert with 
her upon the questions which might arise out of the 
insurrection ; his concession of a belligerent character 
to the insurgents; his repeated suggestions of accom- 
modation by this Government with the insurgents; 
and his conferences on the subject of a recognition. 
It would be disingenuous to withhold an expression 
of the national conviction that these proceedings of 
the Emperor have been kgf injurious to the United 
States, by encouraging and thus prolonging the insur- 
rection, On the other hand, no statesman of this 
country is able to conceive of a reasonable motive, on 
the part of either France or the Emperor, to do or to 


wish injury to the United States. Every statesman of. 


the United States cherishes a lively interest in the 
welfare and greatness of France, and is content that 
she shall enjoy peacefully and in unbounded prosperity 
the administration of the Emperor she has chosen. 
We have not an acre of territory or a port which we 
think France can wisely covet; nor has she any pos- 
session that we could accept if she would resign it into 
our hands. Nevertheless, when recurring to what the 
Emperor has already done, we cannot, at any time, 
feel assured that, under mistaken impressions of our 
exposure, he might not commit himself still further 
in the way of encouragement and aid to the insurgents. 
We know their intrigues in Paris are not to be lightly 
ch While the Emperor has held an unfavor- 
able opinion of our national serbian, and unity, we, 
on the contrary, have as constantly indulged entire 
confidence in both. Not merely the course of events, 
but that of time, also, runs against the insurgents and 
reinvigorates the national strength and power. We 
desire, therefore, that he may have the means of un- 
derstanding the actual condition of affairs in our coun- 
try. We wish to avoid anything calculated to irritate 
France, or to wound the just pride and proper sensi- 
bilities of that spirited nation, and thus to free our 
claim to her forbearance, in our present political 
emergency, from any cloud of passion or prejudice, 
Pursuing this course, the President hopes that the 
prejudgment of the Emperor against the stability of 
the Union may the sooner give way to convictions 
which will modify his course, and being him back 
again to the traditional friendship which he found ex- 
isting between this country and his own, when, in 
obedience to her voice, he assumed the reins of empire. 
These designs and purposes do not imply either a fear 


.which France is to assume in regar 
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of French hostility, or any neglect of a prudent 
ture of national self-reliance. , E s Ris y 
The subject upon which I propose to remark, in be : 
second place, is the relation of France toward Mexic i 
The United States hold, in regard to Mexico, the same _ 
sry les that they hold in regard to all other nations. _ 
hey have neither a right nor a disposition to inter- 
vene by force in the internal affairs of Mexico, — 4 
to establish and maintain a republic or even a domes- 
tic government there, or to overthrow an imperial o1 
a foreign one, if Mexico chooses to establish or acce 
it. The United States have neither the right nor 
disposition to intervene by force on either side in 
lamentable war which is going on between France and — 
Mexico. On the contrary, they practise in regard to 
Mexico, in every phase of that war, the non-interven-— 
tion which they require all foreign powers to obset 
in regard to the United States. But, notwithstanding — 
this self-restraint, this Government knows full well 
that the inherent normal opinion of Mexico favors a 
overnment there republican in form and domestic in 
its organization, in preference to any monarchiagt n- 
stitutions to be imposed from abroad. This Gove 
ment knows, also, that this normal opinion of the 
ple of Mexico resulted largely from the influence o} 
popular opinion in this country, and is continually in- | 
vigorated by it. The President believes, moreover, 
that this popular opinion of the United States is jaa f 
in itself, and eminently essential to the progress of | 
civilization on the American continent, e fom 


ization, it believes, can and will, if left free from Eu- | 
ropean resistance, work harmoniously together wi 
advancing refinement on the other continents. 
Government believes that foreign resistance, or at- 
tempts to control American civilization, must and } 
fail before the ceaseless and ever-increasing activi 
of material, moral, and political forces, which 
liarly belong to the American continent. Nor & 
United States deny that, in their opinion, their o 
safety and the cheerful destiny to which they aspi 
are intimately dependent on the continuance of frei 
republican institutions throughout America. The 
have submitted these opinions to the Emperor 
France, on proper occasions, as worthy of his serio 
consideration, in determining how he would condue 
and close what might prove a successful war in Mexi- 


co. Nor is it necessary to Practise reserve ies the 
oint, that if France should, upon due consi ora Hy 
etermine to adopt a policy in Mexico adverse to he 


American opinions and sentiments which I have bef | 


of this danger has occurred already. Political rumor 
which is always mischievous, one day ascribes 
France a purpose to seize the Rio Grande, and wres 
Texas from the United States; another day rumor a 
vises us to look carefully to our safety on the Mis 
sippi; ‘another day we are warned of coalitions to bi 
formed, under French patronage, between the regency, 
established in Mexico and the insurgent cabal at Rich 
mond. The President apprehends none of these things 
He does not allow himself to be disturbed by suspi; 
cions so unjust to France and so unjustifiable in whee 
selves; but he knows, also, that such suspicions wil 
be entertained more or less extensively by this coun+ 
try, and magnified in other countries equally unfriend+ 
ly to France and to America; and he knows, also, B, 
that it is out of such suspicions that the fatal web ot 
national animosity is most frequently woven. He be: 
lieves that the Emperor of France must experienc} 
desires as earnest as our own for the preservation 0 
that friendship between the two nations which is 8) 
full of rei of their common prose and 
safety. naan, Swe: the President would be want 
ing in fidelity to France, as well as to our own coup’ 
try, if he did not converse with the Emperor wit) 
entire sincerity and friendship upon the attitude 
to Mexico. The 
statements made to you by M. Drouyn de l’Huys, cop= 
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cerning the Emperor’s intentions, are entirely satis- 
factory, if we are permitted to assume them as having 
been authorized to be made by the Emperor in view 
of the present condition of affairs in Mexico. It is 
true, as I have before remarked, that the Emperor’s 
purposes may hereafter change with changing circum- 
tances. We, ourselves, however, are not unobservant 
of the progress of events at home and abroad; and in 
no case are we likely to neglect such provision for our 
own safety as every sovereign state must always be 
prepared to fall back upon when nations with which 
they have lived in friendship cease to respect their 
moral and treaty obligations. Your own discretion 
- will be your guide as to how far and in what way the 
_ public interests will be promoted, by submitting these 
_ views to the consideration of M. Drouyn de l’Huys. 


Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
_= WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
_ Wit11am L, Dayroy, Esq., &e., &e. ’ 


_ On the 9th of October, Mr. Dayton reports 

_his communication of the views expressed in 
the preceding letter, to the French minister 
M. Drouyn de l’Huys, as follows: 


I brought out your views, however, in the course of 
a papers conversation about Mexican affairs. I asked 
of M. Drouyn de ?Huys what character of test was 
to be adopted, with a view to learn the wishes of that 
country (Mexico) as to its form of Government. He 
said that the vote of the entire country, and of all its 
departments, whether the French were or were not in 
their possession, would be taken, and if upon its reg- 
‘istries it should appear that a large majority of the 
whole population (Spanish and Indian) were favorable 
_ to a monarchical form of Government, he supposed 
that would be sufficient. He thought there would be 
no difficulty in applying this test, and showing a large 
numerical majority in favor of the archduke, and that 
‘form of Government, 
_ M. Drouyn de l’Huys went on to say, that the dan- 
gers of the Government of the archduke would come 
principally from the United States, and the sooner we 
owed ourselves satisfied, and manifested a willing- 
ess to enter into peaceful relations with that Govern- 
ment, the sooner would France be ready to leave Mex- 
ico and the new Government to take care of itself, 
which France would, in any event, do as soon as it 
could; but that it would not lead or tempt the arch- 
duke into difficulty, and then desert him before his 
Government was settled. He added, that France could 
not do that. He said, that the early acknowledgment 
of that Government by the United States would tend 
to shorten, or perhaps, he said, to end all the trouble- 
some complications of France in that country; that 
they would thereupon quit Mexico. 
Sei * 3 * * % * * 
Ttold him that, without having any authority from my 
vernment to say so, I should scarcely suppose that 
ce, under the circumstances, would expect. the 
ited States to make haste to.acknowledge a new 
‘monarchy in Mexico, but I would report his views to 
the Government at home; not suggesting, however, 
that any answer would be given. In the course of 
station. he took occasion again to repeat, volun- 
rily, their disclaimer of any purpose to interfere with 
Texas, or to make or to seek any permanent interest or 


control in Mexico. 


On the 23d of October, Mr. Seward writes 
to Mr. Dayton acknowledging the receipt of 
his despatch, and saying: 
_ Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the reception 
of your despatch of the 9th instant (No. 861), which 
brings me the views expressed by M. Drouyn de l’Huys 
concerning the situation in Mexico. Various considera- 
tions have induced the President to avoid taking any 
part in the speculative debates bearing on that situa- 
on which have been carried on in the capitals of Eu- 
Tope as well as in those of America, A determination 
to err on the side of strict neutrality, if we err at all, 
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in a war whichis carried on between two nations, with 
which the United States are maintaining relations of 
amity and friendship, was prominent among the con- 
siderations to which [ have thus referred. 

The United States, nevertheless, when invited by 
France or Mexico, cannot omit to express themselves 
with perfect frankness OK: new incidents, as the 
occur, in the progress of that war. M. Drouyn de 
VHuys now speaks of an election which he expects to 
be held in Mexico, and to result in the choice of his 
Imperial Highness the Prince Maximilian of Austria 
to be Emperor of Mexico. We learn from other 
sources that the prince has declared his willingness to 
accept an imperial throne in Mexico on three condi- 
tions, namely: first, that he shall be called to it by the 
universal suffrage of the Mexican nation; secondly, 
that he shall receive indispensable guarantees for the 
integrity and Ria myer y of the proposed empire; 
and thirdly, that the head of his family, the Emperor 
of Austria, shall acquiesce. 

Referring to these facts, M. Drouyn de lHuys in- 
timates that an early acknowledgment of the proposed 
empire by the United States would be convenient to 
France, by relieving her, sooner than might be possi- 
ble under other circumstances, from her troublesome 
complications in Mexico. 

Happily the French Government has not been left 
uninformed that, in the opinion of the United States, , 
the permanent establishment of a foreign and monar- 
chical Government in Mexico will be found neither 
easy nor desirable. You will inform M. Drouyn de 
PHuys that this opinion remains unchanged. On the 
other hand, the United States cannot anticipate the ac- 
tion of the people of Mexico, nor have they the least 
purpose or desire to interfere with their proceedings, 
or control or interfere with their free choice, or disturb 
them in the enjoyment of whatever institutions of 
Government they may, in the exercise of an absolute 
freedom, establish. It is proper, also, that M. Drouyn 
de ’ Huys should be informed that the United States 
continue to regard Mexico as the theatre of a war 
which has not yet ended in the subversion of the Gov- 
ernment long existing there, with which the United 
States remain in the relation of peace and sincere 
friendship; and that, for this reason, the United States 


are not now at liberty to consider the question of rec- 


ognizing a Government which, in the further chances 
of war, may come into its place. The United States, 
consistently with their principles, can do no otherwise 
than leave the destinies of Mexico in the keeping of 
her own people, and recognize their sovereignty and 
independence in whatever form they themselves shall 
choose that. this sovereignty and independence shall 
be manifested. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
LLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Wut11ax L. Dayton, Esq., &e., &., &e. 

The correspondence with other countries, 
when important, is noticed in the articles else- 
where on those countries. j 

DOST MOHAMMED, Kan, emir of Cabul, 
born in the country of the Barekzais, about 
1785, died under the walls of Herat in May, 
1863. The vicissitudes of his career have been 
rarely equalled except in oriental countries, 
where the sovereign of to-day may be a wan- 
dering refugee to-morrow. The tribe of the 
Barekzais have been for a long period the lar- 
gest and most prominent of the Tartar hordes 
which occupy the western portion of Central 
Asia, and its chiefs have borne a conspicuous 
part in the government of that region, and the 
control of the successive empires which have 
risen and fallen there within the past three or 
four centuries. In 1788~9, Nadir Shah, the 
most enterprising and energetic of the Persian 
monarchs in modern times, had conquered Af- 
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ghanistan, and conferred its government upon 
one of his viceroys. In 1744 he died, and one 
of his generals, Ahmed Khan, chief of the tribe 
of the Abdallehs, seized Afghanistan, and, pro- 
iming his independence, caused himself to 
be crowned king or emperor at Kandahar, un- 
der the title of Ahmed Shah, Dour-e-Douran 
(pearl of the age), and his tribe thenceforth 
took the name of Douranis or Douranians. The 
kingdom of the Afghans, of which he thus took 
possession, extended from Khorassan to India, 
and from Beloochistan to Cashmere, and in- 
cluded also Scinde, in the northwest of India. 
His reign of twenty-nine years was peaceful 
and without remarkable incidents, and he was 
succeeded in-1773 by his son Timour Shah, 
who died in 1793, after a quiet reign of twenty 
years, leaving several sons, who aspired to the 
throne. One of the youngest of these, Zeman 
Shah, having obtained the powerful assistance 
of Sarferaze Khan, chief of the tribe of the 
Barekzais, ascended the throne, and for a time 
succeeded in maintaining his authority, but his 
brothers, Mahmoud, who had secured the in- 
fluence of the East India Company in his favor, 
and Shoudja, both older than himself, con- 
spired against him, and the weak and jealous 
Zeman Shah, accusing his protector and friend 
Sarferaze of participating in the conspiracy, put 
him to death. The eldest son of Sarferaze, 
_Fatteh Khan, to avenge his father, espoused the 
cause of Mahmoud, and caused him to be pro- 
claimed shah or king of Afghanistan; but Shoud- 
ja, the younger brother of Mahmoud, at once 
commenced intriguing with the East India 
Company, and in 1809 concluded ‘a treaty with 
them, against France, by virtue of which he 
was to be elevated to the throne. Meanwhile, 
Mahmond, whose hold upon the kingdom was 
at first somewhat weak, had, by the energetic 
efforts of Fatteh Khan, succeeded in deposing 
Zeman Shah, and in keeping Shoudja in exile, 
and in 1809 consolidated his power, and with 
Fatteh Khan, as prime minister, entered upon 
a vigorous administration, the prime minister 
restoring order throughout the realm, and keep- 
ing foreign powers at a distance, In 1818, he 
led the Afghan army against a large Persian 
force, which was marching upon Herat, and 
repulsed it with heavy loss. This success of 
Fatteh Khan, however, excited the jealousy of 
Kamran, the son of the Shah Mahmoud, who, 
prejudicing the mind of his father against him, 
caused him to be arrested and his eyes put out. 
The intelligence of this unjust and inhuman 
treatment of their beloved chieftain caused the 
Barekzais to rise at once in rebellion. Mah- 
mond, causing Fatteh Khan to be brought into 
his presence, ordered him to cause his tribe to 
return to their allegiance, but he answered that 
he was only a poor blind man, and had nothing 
further to do with the affairs of state. Enraged 
at this reply, Mahmoud caused him to be hacked 
to pieces with sabres by his concubines. 
Within the next two years the brothers of 
Fatteh Khan had made themselves masters of 
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the whole of Afghanistan except Herat, andthe — 
territory immediately adjacent, which was stil] 
held by the Shah Mahmoud and his son Kamran, — 
Dost Mohammed, the eldest of these brothers, 
reigned at Cabul; four of his brothers, Sir-dil, — 
Raham-dil, Mur-dil, and Kohan-dil, ruled con- 
jointly at Kandahar, and a still younger broth¢ 
at Peshawur, under the suzerainty of Runj 
Singh, king of Lahore. avin f 
Of these brothers, the only one who inherit- 
ed the intelligence, energy of character, ardé 
ambition, and capacity for governing of 7 
father and elder brother, was Dost Mohamm 
His brothers made themselves odious to the 
people at Kandahar, and he looked forward 
with hope to the time when he might succeed 
in bringing’ the whole old Afghan empire un- 
der his sway. He found the East India Com- 
pany, however, ready to interpose formidable 
obstacles in the way of his success. That com- 
pany were constantly apprehensive of an inva- 
sion of India by the way of Cabul and Kanda- 
har, and believing that Dost Mohammed would. 
become an instrument in the hands of the Rus- 
sian Government to aid in such an invasion, they 
were disposed to cripple his power as far as” 
possible. For nineteen years he had succeeded 
in maintaining his authority at Cabul, and had 
seen his old enemy Kamran deposed at Herat. 
The British Government meanwhile had allow- 
ed a pension to the pretender Shoudja, and in 
1839 sent a large army into Afghanistan to 
drive out Dost Mohammed and his brother, 
and place Shoudja upon the throne. They sue- 
ceeded in their object for the time. Dost Mo- 
hammed, finding himself unable to contend 
with so large a force, fled from Cabul, and, 
though he fought. two pitched battles with the 
English forces, was defeated, and Shoudja was 
crowned king of Afghanistan. On the 8d or 4th 
of November, 1840, Dost Mohammed, with an 
eye to future success, appeared before the gates 
of Cabul, presented himself before Sir Williara — 
McNaughton, the British Resident, declared his 
name, and surrendered his sword. The Residen 
touched with his apparent magnanimity, treated 
him with great respect, and sent him to India, 
Meantime, the Government of Shah Shoudja — 
was becoming daily more unpopular, and not 
the Barekzais alone, but the other Afghan 
tribes were rising in insurrection, and in the — 
latter part of 1841 a general outbreak took — 
place, in which the English garrison were cone 
pelled to fly for their lives; Shah Shoudja was 
assassinated, Sir William McNaughton slain by 
the hand of Akbar Khan, a son of Dost gt > 
med, who led the insurrection, and the British 
troops in the country, attempting to retreat to 
India, were, many of them, destroyed in the 
defiles of the Himalayas. The English Goyerie 
ment in 1842 revenged their defeat by burnin 
Ghuzna, Cabul, Jellalabad, and other towns of 
Afghanistan, and left the country in a state 0 
anarchy, haying placed a son of Shoudja upo 
the throne. He proved as unfit to rule as h 
father, and as his downfall was inevitable, the 
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English Government found themselves reduced 
to the necessity of treating with Dost Moham- 
med for his restoration to authority. . He had 
remained in India quietly biding his time, and 
in 1843 he left Caleutta, furnished by the Goy- 
ernment with money, and, remaining for a time 
‘at Lahore, where he met his son Akbar Khan, 
he prepared for his return to Cabul, which he 
entered in the ensuing summer. Here he ex- 
erted himself successfully to repair the injuries 
which British interference had brought upon 
his country, reéstablished commerce, and gave 
_ his eldest daughter in marriage to Seid Moham- 
med, who in 1852 succeeded his father Yat 
Mohammed as king of Herat. An attack hav- 
ing been made by the Persians upon Seid 
Mohammed, Dost Mohammed sent a force to 
aid his son-in-law, and, though unsuccessful, he 
exerted such influence with his English allies, 
that the Persian Government was compelled to 
acknowledge by treaty the independence of 
Herat. One of his brothers, who ruled jointly 
at Kandahar, died in 1855, and in his will made 
Dost Mohammed the guardian of his children, 
and thus opened the way, in part, for him to 
become master of Kandahar. The same year 
he concluded a treaty of close alliance, offen- 
Sive and defensive, with the East India Com- 
pery. In the autumn of 1855, a nephew of 
mran, and grandson of Mahmoud, the mur- 
derer of Fatteh Khan, by treachery introduced 
himself into Herat, assassinated Seid Moham- 
med, and seized the throne. Dost Mohammed 
immediately prepared to march upon Herat to 
avenge the death of his son-in-law and put to 
death the usurper; but the Persian Govern- 
ment had meantime sent an army to Herat, 
which besieged it in the summer of 1856, and 
captured it on the 26th of October of that year, 
taking the usurper Mohammed Yussuf Chah- 
Zudeh prisoner. When Dost Mohammed Khan 
arrived before the city he found himself unable 
to accomplish anything directly, and was com- 
pelled to return to Cabul. Through his in- 
fluence with the English Government, how- 
ever, he procured from the Persians the con- 
cession for his nephew Ahmed Khan of the 
government of Herat. The new sovereign was 
equal to his uncle in intelligence and ambition, 
and, allying himself with the Persian Govern- 
ment, he was soon on unfriendly terms with his 
* In 1862 the governor of Ferah, one of 
@ provinces of the kingdom of Herat, at the 
instigation of Dost Mohammed, declared him- 
self independent, and Ahmed Khan marched 
against him. The insurgent governor called 
upon Dost Mohammed to come to his assistance, 
and the old khan, proceeding with great rapid- 
ity, defeated his nephew at the battle of Heri- 
Rond, and moved at once upon Herat, which he 
besieged, and having gained the chief of the 
Ulemas to his side, soon had a powerful faction 
in the city in his favor; but Ahmed Khan, as- 
certaining the facts, hanged the chief of the 
Ulemas, and some of his fellow conspirators, 
and soon received assistance from the Persians. 
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The old khan, however, not discouraged, con- 
tinued the siege for several months, but in May, 
1863, was seized with severe illness, from which 
he died in a few days. 

DUNOAN, Prue Bury, Esq., an English 
scholar and philanthropist, born in South 
Warnborough in 1772, died at his residence, 
Westfield Lodge, near Bath. His early educa- 
tion was received at Winchester School, and 
in1790 he entered New College, Oxford, where 
he was associated with the late Archbishop 
Howley, Bishop Mant, and Sydney Smith, 
with all of whom he kept up an intimacy and 
correspondence through life. About the year 
1796, he, with his brother, the late John Shute 
Duncan, was called to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and, for a few years, attended the Home and 
Western Circuits. In 1801 his father took up 
his residence in Bath, and from that time to 
the date of his death, the subject of this sketch 
divided his time between Bath and Oxford, 
and was intimately associated with nearly 
every local scheme in any way conducive to 
the welfare of the poor, as well as with all ob- 
jects of scientific or literary interest. He took 
an active interest in the affairs of the Bath 
United Hospital, of which institution he was 
made president in 1841. With his brother 
he was one of the earliest promoters of the 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Institution, 
to whose valuable collection he was 4 most lib- 
eral contributor. But no notice of Mr. Dun- 
can’s career would be complete without an allu- 
sion to his connection with the University of Ox- 
ford, in which a great portion of his useful life 
was spent. He was the warm advocate and 
friend of all measures in any way calculated to 
extend the benefits of university education, or 
to give a place among the studies to physical 
science and mathematics, which, until that 
period, were not recognized in the same de- 
gree as ancient literature and philosophy. His 
experience of men and things was much en- 
larged by: foreign travel and the acquaintance 
of men of letters on the continent. In 1826 
Mr. D. received the appointment of keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, which office had been 
previously filled with great advantage to the 
University by his brother. Under the good 
taste and liberality of these brothers the mu- 
seum became highly successful, and the valuable 
collections in the zoological and other depart- 
ménts kept alive in the University the attention 
to natural science which finally resulted in the 
erection of the University Museum, at a cost 
of £60,000, with provision for the proper 
teaching of the several branches of physiology, 
zoology, chemistry, experimental philosophy, 
geology, and mineralogy. The University is 
indebted to him also for the casts of the best 
statues of antiquity, wax models in the anat- 
omy school, and models of ancient architecture 
which are among the chief ornaments of the 
picture gallery in the Bodleian Library. The 
poor of Oxford, too, are indebted to his ex- 
ertions for the foundation of a savings bank, 
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an anti-mendicity society, and the establish- 
ment of public baths and wash-houses, toward 
the erection of which he contributed, at differ- 
ent times, £2,000. After holding his fel- 
lowship at New College for half a century, he 
resigned his position, thinking that its emolu- 
ments were, by this time, due to some more 
youthful successor, thus adding one more to 
the long list of acts of unselfish liberality 
which had characterized his life. He wasa 
man of pure life, simple habits, and noble im- 
ulses, and his declining years exhibited a 
beautiful example of a quiet passage from time 
to eternity. His published works are “ Po- 
litical and Literary Anecdotes of his own 
Times,” by Dr. William King, Principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall, edited by Mr. Duncan, 1818; “ Es- 
says on Various Subjects,” “ Railway Read- 
ings,” “ Motives of War,” “ Reliquie Romana; 
or, Specimens of the Arts of the Romans 
found in England and Wales,” ‘Essays on 
Conversation and on Quackery,” 1835, ‘ Liter- 
ary Conglomerate,” 1839. 

DUYCOKINCK, Grorcr Lone, an American 
author, born in the city of New York, October 
17th, 1822, died there, March 30th, 1868. He 
was a descendant of an old Knickerbocker fam- 
ily, dating from the early settlement of the isl- 
and by the Dutch. His father, Evert Duyck- 
inck, was for many years one of the leading 
book publishers in New York. He retired 
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EARDLEY, Sm Cotte E., baronet, born in 
Hatfield, in 1805, died at his residence in Bed- 
well-park, Hatfield, May 21st, 1863. He was a 
son of the late Sir Culling Smith, baronet; was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where, in 
1827, he was placed in the second class in class- 
ical honors, but did not graduate, having con- 
scientious scruples as to subscribing to some por- 
tions of the oaths then administered in taking the 
degree of B.A. He succeeded to the baronetey 
in 1829, and represented Pontefract in’ one 
short Parliament previous to the Reform Bill. 
In 1846 he was a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Edinburgh, in opposition to Lord Ma- 
caulay, on the appointment of the latter to the 
office of paymaster-general of the forces. Sir 
Oulling based his claim chiefly upon his de- 
cided Protestantism and his opposition to the 
Maynooth Grant, but he only polled about 
half as many votes as his adversary. In 1847 
he assumed, by royal license, his maternal 
name of Eardley, his mother having been a 
daughter of the last Lord Eardley. He was 
well known in public life for his zealous asser- 
tion of Protestant principles, and for the ac- 
tive part which he took in the proceedings of 
the Evangelical Alliance and other religious 
associations. His death resulted from revac- 
cination, which, from some constitutional 
causes, had not the desired effect. 
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from business one year previous to his death, 
which occurred in 1833, leaving two sons, 
Evert A. and the subject of our sketch, 
of whom inherited his literary taste. Georg 
L. Duyckinck was educated at Geneva College, 
N. Y., and at the university of the city of New 
York, graduating at the latter institution in 1848, 
After the completion of his college course, he, 
in company with William Allen Butler, a class- 
mate, made a tour in Europe in 1848, and on his 
return became connected with his brother in the | 
editorship of “‘ The Literary World,” a journal 
published weekly, in quarto, and which w 
continued until 1853, when it closed with i 
thirteenth volume. Mr. Duyckinck then, st 
associated with his brother, prepared f 
“ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” an able 
and extensive work requiring great research, 
the first edition of which was published by 
Scribner, of New York, in 1856. After visiting 
Europe a second time, he prepared several 
biographies, published by the Church Book 
Society in New York, among which are: 
“George Herbert,” ‘‘ Bishop Ken,” “‘ Latimer,” 
and “Jeremy Taylor.” In 1855 he became 
corresponding member of the N. E. Historica 
Genealogical Society. For some years pre 
vious to his death, he was threatened wi 
pulmonary affection, but his energetic nature 
prevented his yielding to the disease until 
toward the end. ae 
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ELGIN, James Brvos, eighth earl of, and 
twelfth earl of Kincardine, an English states- 
man and, at his death, viceroy of India, born in 
London, July 20th, 1811, died at Dhurumsal 
Cashmere, Nov. 25th, 1863. He was educated 
at Eton, and from thence went to Christ 
Church, where he was a fellow-collegian with 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, and Mr. Giad 
stone. He was of the first class in 
1832, and subsequently became a fellow 
Merton College, being known then as Lor 
Bruce. In 1841 he entered Parliament as 
member for Southampton, and as a suppor 
er of Sir Robert Peel; and in. the same ye: 
he succeeded to the earldom, which, being 
Scotch peerage, did not interfere with his seat 
in the Lower House; but this he resigned 1 
1842, on being appointed to the governor-g 
eralship of Jamaica. When difficulties present. 
ed themselves in Canada, Lord Elgin was | 
selected, in 1846, as the best man to manage 
affairs in that colony. While there he carried — 
out the conciliatory policy of his father-in-la 
Lord Durham, and by preserving a neutrality | 
between parties, by developing the rese 
of the country, and by seeking in every possh 
ble way to study the wishes of the colonists, 
he did more than any other man to quell di 
content, and to knit the Canadian provinet 
more closely to the mother country. As are 
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ward of his services he was, in 1849, raised to 
the peerage, as Baron Elgin of Elgin. From 
Canada Lord Elgin was transferred to China 
‘as special ambassador; and, while on his way 
to that empire, learning of the Indian mutiny 
at Calcutta, he at once took the decided step 
of landing the troops intended for China, that 
they might take part in the suppression of the 
rebellion. Arriving at China, though with a 
reakened force, he succeeded in his aims, saw 
Canton taken, and negotiated the important 
treaty of Tientsin with the Celestials, which 
_ forms the basis of their present relations with 
England. In the summer of 1859 he became a 
member of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet, with 
the duties of postmaster-general. When the 
outbreak at Peiho occurred in 1860, Lord Elgin 
‘was once more despatched to sustain the Eng- 
lish authority, and thoroughly fulfilled his mis- 
sion by entering Pekin in state and compelling 
the submission of the Celestial chiefs. Scarce- 
ly had he gained this triumph when he was 
appointed to succeed Lord Canning as gover- 
nor-general of India. In this position he was 
unceasing in his efforts to develop the resources 
of that wide territory, some fruits of which 
are already seen in the increasing quantities of 
cotton now raised in that country. In the 
autumn of 1863, Lord Elgin started on a tour 
of inspection of the north of India, with the in- 
tention of visiting Cashmere, accompanied by 
Lady Elgin, the secretaries and other Govern- 
ment officials. On the 13th of November he 
incurred an unwonted degree of fatigue by 
ascending, on foot, one of the Himalayan pass- 
es, and was almost immediately seized with ill- 
ness which caused him to take to his bed, at a 
secluded hamlet. He was fully aware of his 
state and made every earthly preparation for 
his departure, dictated the telegrams to be 
despatched to England, and gave instructions 
respecting the return of his family, and, final- 
ly, the injunctions relative to his burial at 
Dhurumsala. ne 
EMIGRATION. It is intended to notice 
under this title only the number of persons 
who have left the countries of Europe and 
landed in the United States for the purpose of 
settlement during the last few years. 
_ During 1863 the arrivals were 182,808. Of 
1is number 156,844 landed in New York; 4,- 
87 in Maine; 9,030 in Massachusetts; 46 in 
Rhode Island; 115 in New Jersey; 3,088 in 
Pennsylvania; 1,176 in Maryland; 140 in Flor- 
ida; 7,400 in California, and 482 in Oregon. 
Of the number landed in New York, 84,105 
reported their destination to be the State of 
5 pa York; 10,189 to Pennsylvania and New 
ersey ; 17,516 to New England; 4,428 to the 
Southern States; 28,179 to Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
a California; 8,281 to Kansas, Nebraska, 
anada, &c. The arrivals at New York during 
eleven months of 1868, to Nov. 30th, and also 
uring nearly five years from Jan. Ist, 1859, 
to Nov. 30th, 1863, were as follows: 
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From January to | Totals 4 years 

Noy, 30th, 1563, | aud 11 months, 
From Ireland..........sesees 86,691 224,674 
From Germany........+s+++- 82,801 158,849 
From England............... 16,893 52,236 
From Denmark............++ 1,567 4,856 
From Switzerland......:.++«- 058 5,923 
MTORL TANG. 0 vas 6siehscedes 1,195 6,663 
Prowl Wess ss. agsaces sheses 1,083 4,153 
From Scotland............... 1,664 6,957 
From Sweden... ..cccesseensees 1,359 8,083 
Wii tary sc. sq oaness og hese 405 2,583 
From Holland................ 87 1,867 
From Belgium..........s0.... 949 
From West Indies............ 242 1,502 
From Spain.............2.06- 152 928 
Various others........0..+.... 574 2,615 
146,519 472,838 


The nativity of those who arrived in New 
York during the entire year 1863, was as fol- 
lows: from Ireland, 92,157; from Germany, 
35,002 ; from England, 18,757; from other coun- 
tries, 10,928. The arrivals in New York in 
1862, were 76,306; do. in 1861, 65,529; do. in 
1860, 105,164. 

The following table, compiled from official 
sources, shows the accelerated advance of im- 
migration during the period intervening be- 
tween September, 1819, and December, 1860: 


In the 10_years ending September 80th, 1829....... 128,502 
In the 10 years ending September 30th, 1839....... 538,381 
In the 10 years ending September 30th, 1849.:..... 1,427,387 
In the 11} years ending December Sist, 1560....... 2,968,194 
Making a total of arrivals in 41 years of........ 5,062,414 
Adding to this the number returned as arriving pre- 
Wieus FOp1SI0 255 ss. Seees 2 Ihe. hee ociath 234,000 
WO ance ateastastnet dass UVC tEA Sages oennseen 5,296,414 


To appreciate the benefits of future immi- 
gration to the United States, am adequate esti- 
mate should first be formed of the advantages 
already derived from the same source. These 
are no less than the achievements of human la- 
bor throughout the United States since the 
first European made for himself a home on this 
continent. The American people are either 
immigrants or the descendants of immigrants, 
and of a period with which all:are sufficiently 
familiar. 

EMMONS, Exsenzzer, M. D., an American 
geologist and author, born in Middlefield, Berk- 
shire county, Massachusetts, in 1798, died at 
Brunswick, North Carolina,*October 1st, 1863. 
He graduated from Williams College, Mass., 
in 1818, and having selected the profession of 
medicine, pursued his course of medical studies 
at Pittsfield and elsewhere, and received his 
diploma after the organization of the Berkshire 
Medical Institute, in 1880. He soon became a 
successful practitioner, but his tastes led him 
to cultivate with great assiduity the natural 
sciences, and in 1833 he was elected professor‘ 
of natural history in Williams College, the 
first professorship’ of that kind, we_ believe, 
ever established in this country. In this posi- 
tion he made important contributions to the 
knowledge of the botany, geology, and miner- 
alogy of New England and the Northern States, 
and assisted in the natural history survey of 
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Massachusetts, preparing the “Report on the 
Quadrupeds” of the State. 

When the geological suryey of New York 
was undertaken, Dr. Emmons was ee 
one of the “ geologists-in-chief,” and had also 
assigned to him the department of agriculture ; 
and his reports constitute some six or eight of 
the most valuable volumes of the well-known 
“Natural History of New York’ series. It 
was while engaged in this labor, and subse- 
quently, the interesting incidents hereafter al- 
luded to occurred. Prior to the commencement 
of the New York geological survey, our knowl- 
edge of American geology was exceedingly 
confused and indefinite, and no clear ideas had 
been arrived at, as to what were the oldest fos- 
siliferous rocks of the continent, or as to their 
location, extent, or the nature of the former 
life evidences contained in them. The survey 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut had indeed 
been made, but in neither of these States were 
the requisite data for making a general classifi- 
cation of the older American rocks to be found. 
In the broad territory of New York, however, 
it was seen. from the first, that the clue to the 
enigma was obtainable, and soon after the com- 
mencement of the survey, evidence was accu- 
mulated, demonstrating that the divisions of 
the older fossiliferous rocks worked out and 
established in Great Britain, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, could be recognized also in 
North America, and that the period of their 
formation was, in part at least, contempora- 
neous. In conformity with these views, there- 
fore, the New York zoologists adopted the no- 
menclature of the English classification, and 
grouped the oldest series of stratified fossilifer- 
ous rocks, found in their State, into one system, 
called the “silurian;” the oldest and lowest 
member of which, the “Potsdam sandstone,” 
was considered as representing, with its few 
fossils, the epoch when animal life first dawned 
on the North American continent. The deter- 
mination of these data was a matter of very 
greattimportance, inasmuch as the position of 
the oldest and lowest fossiliferous strata is the 
starting point for the classification of the enor- 
mous series of other fossiliferous rocks that are 
superimposed, and which were consequently 
formed subsequently. It is also the starting 
point for reckoning geological time compara- 
tively; and the point from which animal and 
vegetable life, commencing in few and humble 
forms, is traced upward, expanding, succeed- 
ey developing and transmuting. 

m this opinion, namely, that the silurian 
system of New York includes the oldest Amer- 
ican fossiliferous rocks—an opinion in which 
all at first acquiesced—Dr. Emmons came grad- 
ually to differ, and after continuing his investi- 
gations for some years, he at last unhesitatingly 
announced that beneath the oldest member of 
the silurian system, there was another series 
of stratified rocks, of enormous thickness, rep- 
resenting a life period on our continent of 
much greater antiquity than any before recog- 
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nized, and an epoch of time, in comparison — 
with which the silurian era seems modern, To — 
this system, from the circumstance that + 
rocks included in it are extensively developed 
in Western Massachusetts and Vermont, Dr 
Emmons applied the name “Taconic.” To it 
also have been assigned the rocks which con- 
stitute the western face of the Green Moun- 
tains, extending from Oanada to Georgia, th 
~well known Berkshire and Vermont limestones 
and marbles, and extensive beds of slates and 
sandstones in the Lake Huron and Lake Supe- 
rior distriets and in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas. Tidiachoued ement 
of Dr. Emmons’s views was received by geolo- 
gists and naturalists generally with scepticis: 


because British and continental geologi the 
recognized authorities of the time—had not 
then announced any analogous discovery; an 
this scepticism, either through jealousy of 
brillianey of the discovery, in case it was 
stantiated, or ill will at having pet theories rnde- 
ly knocked over or disturbed, soon ended in per- 
secution. To unscientific readers, persecution 
may seem rather an exaggerated expression to 
use as illustrative of the conduct of American 
scientists toward a colleague, simply on 
of a difference of opinion, but no ches aa 
will rightfully express their action. For 
Dr. Emmons was as good as banished from 
scientific society. In public and in private, in 
print and in speech, he was impliedly or openly 
alluded to as a mere pretender in science, as a 
charlatan, and as dishonest. At the Albany 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Science in 1856, the treatment he 
received from fellow members was almost bru- 
tal;-old acquaintances hardly recognized | 
and few gave him the right hand of fellow 
A law suit, moreover, grew out of this 
tific war, to further which, to the detriment 
Dr. Emmons, a learned New England professot 
left his academic duties and figured conspieu- 
ously in a New York petit court. Yet,in 
of all this, Dr: Emmons preserved the most 
Christian manliness and dignity, and never re- 
torted either in speech or print to the abuse 
showered upon him except to firmly assert 
confidence that the world would ultimate. 
him justice. This state of things, as we have 
already intimated, lasted for some ten or fifteen, 
years and it perhaps should be said that, dur-_ 
g all this time, no charge, reflecting on the — 
private character of Dr. 


ons, other thar 
as a scientific observer, was brought against 
him by the bitterest of his opponents. 
But justice, long delayed, came at last. In 
conducting the geological survey of da, 
instituted subsequent to the New oS 
a Canadian geologist came to the conc L 
of Dr. Emmons, that the silurian system did not 
embrace the oldest and lowest of the Ameri- 
can fossiliferous rocks; but, ignoring the forme* 
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discovery of that fact, he classified these ante- 
silurian strata, which are now believed to corre- 
spond with the upper and lower groups of Dr. 
Raeresns's Taconic system, as the “‘ Huronian 
and Laurentian” systems. Following hard 
upon this, ante-silurian formations of fossilifer- 
ous rocks were discovered in Sweden and Bo- 
hemia, and distinguished geologists in both 
these countries, recognizing the correspondence 
hea their primordial formations and their 
sontained fossils, with those described by Dr. 
Emmons in America, made haste to announce 
the fact and to award, praise and credit to the 
American geologist for discoveries made, but 
not believed in, some fifteen years previously. 
Within a comparatively recent period, also, the 
Oanadian geologists, reviewing their work, have 
obtained evidence which compels them to ad- 
mit that their former hypotheses were wrong, 
and that the opinions of Dr. E. were in 
probability wonderfully correct. And indeed 
so overpowering is the evidence accumulated 
in favor of the Taconic system, that most of 
the American scientists have ceased their oppo- 
sition, and showed themselves ready to award 
praise and honor where they formerly gave ridi- 
cule and contempt. Of the extent to which his 
reputation and discernment have been vindicat- 
ed, Dr. Emmons, however, was never probably 
fully aware. In 1858-’9, he was appointed by 
the Legislature of North Carolina to conduct the 
geological survey of that State. Here he ren- 
dered further essential service to science by 
determining the probable geological age of the 
belt of red sandstones and shales, which, oc- 
cupying the valley of the Connecticut, stretch 
along the eastern slope of the United States as 
far south as North Carolina, and whose period 
of deposition has always been one of the vary- 
eh of American geology. 
. e breaking out of the rebellion found Dr. 
E. still in North Carolina, prosecuting the sur- 
vey; and here, either through inability to 
leave, or from a desire to protect certain min- 
ing properties, he remained until the time of 
his death, cut off from all scientific or other 
communication with his Northern friends and 
associates. It has been surmised that, on ac- 
count of his knowledge of the State and its 
resources, he was detained a prisoner on parole 
by the Oonfederate Government. (See An- 
NuAt Oyorop£p1a, 1861, Taconto Sysrem.) 
~ ENROLMENT AND DRAFT. This  pro- 
cess for obtaining men to serve in the national 
armies, and known in other communities by 
the term “ Conscription,” was for the first time 
adopted in the United States by an act of Con- 
errata March 8d, 1868. The leading 
features of the act were the enrolment; the 
calling forth by draft; the reception of sub- 
stitutes; the arrest of deserters. It was pro- 
vided in the act that the enrolment should 
begin about the first day of April ensuing, 
and whenever it was necessary the President 
‘was authorized to call for a quota of the men 
80 enrolled. 
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The plan by which this act was to be carried 
into effect, was the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a provost-marshal-general, whose office 
should be at the seat of Government, forming 
a separate bureau of the War Department. 
The United States were then divided into dis- 
tricts, of which the District of Columbia con- 
stituted one; each territory constituted one or 
more, and each district for the election of a 
member of Congress, one. For each district a 
| ae A alias was appointed, by the Presi- 
ent, and made subject to the orders of the 
provost-marshal-general. With each district 
provost-marshal there were associated two per- 
sons, one of whom was a licensed physician or 
surgeon. These were also appointed by the 
President. For the purpose of making the en- 
rolment, each district board was authorized to 
divide its district into as many sub-districts as 
might be necessary, and to appoint an enrolling 
officer for each. 

On the 17th of March, by an order of the 
War Department, Col. James B. Fry, assistant 
adjutant-general of the United States army, 
was detailed as provost-marshal-general of the 
United States, and authorized and required to 
perform all the duties of provost-marshal-gen- 
eral set forth in the act of Congress, and ‘all 
such other duties as may properly pertain to 
his office.” In order to secure the codperation 
of State officers and act in harmony ‘with them, 
officers of the army were detailed to act as 
provost-marshals-general of States, and direct- 
ed to take posts at State capitals. 

In each district the provost-marshal, exam- 
ining surgeon and commissioner, constituted the 
board of enrolment. By the instructions of 
the War Department, the provost-marshal, as 
president of the board, was authorized to ap- 
point two deputy provost-marshals, subject to 
the approval of Col. Fry, with compensation 
not exceeding $100 per month. The district 
was subdivided into towns and wards, and an 
enrolling officer appointed for each, whose duty 
was to enrol all, persons subject to military 
duty, noting their residence, age, occupation, 
and color. The act declared that all able-bod- 
ied male citizens of the United States, and all 
persons of foreign birth who had declared on 
oath their intention to become citizens, between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five, should be 
liable to perform military duty, with some ex- 
ceptions. These exceptions were stated in the 
second section of the act, which was as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following 
persons be, and they are hereby excepted and: exempt 

rom the provisions of this act, and shall not be liable 
to military duty under the same, to wit: such as are 
rejected as physically or mentally unfit for the service ; 
also, first, the Vice President of the United States, the 
judges of the various courts of the United States, the 

eads of the various Executive Departments of the 
Government, and the governors of the several States. 
Second, the only son liable to military duty of a widow 
dependent upon his labor for support. Third, the only 
son of aged or infirm parent or parents dependent 
upon his labor for support. Fourth, where there are 
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tivo or more sons of aged or infirm parents subject to 
draft, the father, or, if he be dead, the mother may 
elect which son shall be exempt. Fifth, the only 
brother of children not twelve years old, having 
neither father nor mother, dependent upon his labor 
for support. Sixth, the father of motherless children 
under twelve years of age dependent upon his labor 
for support. Seventh, where there are a father and 
sons in the same family and household, and two of 
them are in the military service of the United States as 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, or privates, the 
residue of such wom f and household, not exceeding 
two, shall be exem And no person but such as 
herein excepted shall be exempt: Provided, howeven, 
That no person who has been convicted of any felony 
shall be enrolled or permitted to serve in said forces. 
The enrolling officers were directed to enrol 
all able-bodied persons within the prescribed 
ages. They were to judge of age by the best 
evidence they could obtain. They were also 
required to make two classes in their returns; 
the first embracing all between twenty and 
thirty-five years, and the second, all between 
thirty-five and forty-five years. The enroll- 
ing officer was not expected to exercise his 
judgment under the exceptions. 
not authorized to omit any one between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five. It was the 
object of the provost-marshal-general, on put- 
ting this vast organization in force, to ascer- 
tain how many men liable to military duty 
there were on the ist of July in the United 
States, and to provide the means to establish 


between the Government. and each district an» 


account of military service, in which a charge 
should be made of all that was due, and credit 
given for all that was or should be paid. The 
enrolment was commenced about the 25th of 
May. It proceeded -rapidly in all the States 

except Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ore- 
gon, and California. In these States the delay 
was caused by a difficulty in selecting the nec- 
essary officers. Questions of alienage, physi- 
cal disability, &c., &c., were left to be decided 
by the enrolling boards. This caused imperfec- 
tions in the lists or returns. It was stated by 
Col. Fry, that the opposition encountered in 
making the enrolment ‘“ could not be said to be 
serious. Some of the officers were maltreated, 
and one or two assassinated, but prompt action 
on the part of the civil authorities, aided 
when necessary by military patrols, effected the 
arrest of guilty parties, and checked these out- 
rages.” In some of the mining districts of 
Pennsylvania organized bodies of miners for a 
time opposed the enrolment. Persons arrested 
for obstructing the officers were turned over to 
the civil authorities for trial. 

The following was issued as an order relative 
to the enrolment from the provost-marshal- 
general; — Le 

War Department, Provost-MArsHat-GENERAL’s 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. O., June 6th, 1863. 


The following opinion of the Solicitor of the War 
Department, has been ordered to be published by the 
Secretary of War: 

Opinion. It is made the duty of provost-marshals 
to obey all lawful orders and regulations of the pro- 
vost-marshal-general, and such as shall be prescribed 
by law, concerning the enrolment and calling into ser- 


_that must by law be taken preparatory to the draft. J 


He was. 


AND DRAFT. 


vice of the national forces, act of March 3d, 1863, see. 
tion 7. The 25th section of the same act provides that 
if any person shall resist any draft of men enrolled uz 
der this act, into the service of the United States, 
shall counsel or aid any person to resist any suc 
draft, or shall assault or obstruct any officer in makin, 
such draft, or in the performance of any service in re- 
lation thereto, or shall counsel met person to assault 
or obstruct any such officer, or shall counsel any draft- 
ed man not to ap at the place of rendezvous, o 
wilfully persuade him from the performance of m 
tary duty as required by law, such persons shi 
subject to summary arrest by the provost-marshal a 


shall be forthwith delivered to the eivil authorities, 
and upon conviction thereof be punished by a fir 
exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not exceedin 


years, or by both of said punishments. To do any act 
which will prevent or impede the enrolment of the na- 
tional forces,which enrolment is preliminary and essen- — 
tial to the draft, is to prevent and impede the draft 
itself. The enrolment is a service to be e rfo 
ed by the provost-marshal in relation to the dr, 

It is not the act of drawing ballots out of a ballot-box 
itself, but it is in relation to it, and is the first s 


is therefore clearly within the duty of the provo 
marshal to subject all persons who obstruct the er 
rolment, the meeting of the board, or any other pr 
ceeding which is preliminary and essential to 
draft, to summary arrest according to the provisi 
of section 25. =i 
There are many ways of obstructing officers in fl 
discharge of their services or duties in making or 
in relation to the draft, without employing physical 
force. The neglect or refusal to do an act required by 
law to be done may itself be such an obstruction as to 
subject the offender to arrest. Suppose a person be 
found standing in a passage through which the draft- 
ing officers are required to enter into a place designa- 
ted by law as the’place for the draft, and suppose tha 
his standing in that place would prevent access 
those officers to the place of the draft, if they = 
him to move away and he neglects or refuses to do 
for the purpose of preventing the draft, the On Pe 
formance of the act of removal would be of itsel = 
obstruction of the draft or of an officer in the pe 3 
ance of his duty in relation to it. Standing mute in — 
civil courts is, under certain circumstances, a punish- 
able offence. And so if a person with intent to preven 
the draft refuses to give is true name, when lawft 
requested so to do, by any officer whose legal duty it — 
is to ascertain and enrol, it is an obstruction of that 
officer in the performance of one of his duties in rela- 
tion to the draft. So, also, is the giving of false names — 
with the same illegal intent, and the offender wi ! 
either case be subject to pt arrest by the pro: 
vost-marshal. WILLIAM WHITING, 
Solicitor of the War Department, 
James B, Fry, Provost-Marshal-General. 4 


In preparing the accounts with district 
much difficulty existed in equalizing between 
them the number of troops which had been 
furnished and those to be furnished. The 
quotas under which troops had been raised in __ 
1861 and 1862 were based upon population and 
without reference to equalizing the numbers | 
called for among districts or towns. In raising 
those volunteers much reliance had been plac 
upon the enterprise of individuals. : 
localities, by offering bounties and a : 
other means to stimulate enlistments, drew 
many of their own quota from the people ¢ 
other places. Every new call for troops wa 
also independent of the one which had preced 
ed it. The number of men which each State _ 
had furnished at any given date could be as- 
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certained ; but while volunteering was going on 
simultaneously in several towns and districts 
of a State, it was found difficult, if not impos- 
sible to equalize the draft, at any one time, 


among the respective districts or towns of — 


that State: Thus very great complaints arose 
of inequality among towns and districts for 
which the act itself furnished no remedy, nor 
was it in the power of the Government to re- 
move the difficulty. In New York the com- 
plaints were most serious. (See NEw yorxK for 
correspondence of Gov. Seymour and his ob- 
jections.) 

The enrolment was not completed in all the 
States. So far as it had been made it showed 
the number of men between eighteen and for- 
_ ty-five not in the military service, but liable 
to military duty, in the opinion of the enrolling 
Officers, to be 3,118,305. In making this en- 
rolment, students in colleges or schools, teach- 
ers, apprentices, sailors, traders, travelling 
merchants and the like, were enrolled at their 
legal residence, their temporary absence from 
which was considered as not forming a cause 
for exemption. All persons thus enrolled 
were, by the provisions of the act, subject for 
two years after July first succeeding the en- 
rolment, to be called into the military service. 

For making the draft, one fifth the number 
of men enrolled in the first class was adopted 
as the quota of a district. The main object 
now was to apportion the number among 
the States, so that those previously furnished 
and those to be furnished would make a given 
part of their available men, and not a given 
part of their population; and a sufficient per- 
centage was called for to make a given number. 


In consequence of thus basing the calls for 


men, those States which contained more fe- 
males than males were really charged with a 
greater quota than those in which there was 
an excess of males. Some of the Western 
States with quotas nearly the same as some of 
the Eastern, not only furnished their quotas 
and a large excess besides, but hada larger 
proportion of males left than Eastern States 
which had not entirely filled their quotas and 
were therefore deficient. This deficiency was 
not probably from unwillingness to answer the 
call, but from a want of men, while the excess 
was attributable, in some degree, to the sur- 

lus of men. Thus the States to which the 

gest credits were to be given really had a 
larger proportion of men remaining than those 
to which a deficiency was charged. 

From the lists, as prepared by the enrolling 
Officer, one fifth of the first class was to make 
the quota. The boards were required to ap- 

ortion this quota among the towns and wards 
orming sub-districts, and in making the draft of 
the number of men required, fifty per cent. in 
addition was ordered to be drawn. Each name 
of the first class in the sub-district was written 
_ upon a separate slip of paper, and placed in a 
wheel, or circular box, which was then made to 
revolve, and the name taken out and registered, 
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This was continued until the number of names 
required had been drawn. The public proceed- 
ings were then closed. By an order of the pro- 
vost-marshal-general, dated July 17th, it was 
declared that ‘“‘men became soldiers in the ser- 
vice of the United States by the fact of their 
names having been drawn in the draft.” Any 
subsequent notification served upon them was 
decided to be merely an announcement of the 
fact, and an order to report for duty. The fol- 
lowing opinion of the Solicitor of the War De- 
partment, Mr. Whiting, was also published by 
the provost-marshal-general, for the informa- 
tion of all concerned : 


When a person has been drafted, in pursuance of 
the Enrolment Act of March 3d, 1863, notice of such 
draft must be served within ten days thereafter, by a 
written or printed notice, to be served on him person- 
ally, or by leaving a copy at his last place of residence, 
requiring him to appear at a designated rendezvous to 
report for duty. Any person failing to report for duty 
after notice left at his last place of residence or served 
on him personally without furnishing a substitute or 
paying $300, is pronounced by law to be a deserter, he 
may be arrested and held for trial by court-martial and 
sentenced to death. If a person after being drafted, 
and before receiving the notice deserts, it may still be 
served by leaving it at his last place of residence, and 
if he does not appear in accordance with the notice or 
furnish the substitute or pay the $300, he will be in law 
a deserter, and must be punished accordingly. There 
is no way or manner in which a person once enrolled 
can escape his public duties, when drafted, whether 
present or absent, whether he changes his residence or 
absconds, the rights of the United States’ against him 
are secured, and it is only by performance of his duty 
to the country that he will escape liability to be treated 
as a criminal, 


A reward of ten dollars was also offered to 
any person for the apprehension and delivery of 
any deserter. The guard necessarily employed 
for the purpose were allowed $1.50 per day and 
their expenses. 

In addition to the causes of exemption from 
service stated above, there were others for which 
an enrolled person would be discharged. By 
paying $300 any person enrolled and drafted 
would be exempt from further liability under 
that draft; or by furnishing an acceptable sub- 
stitute to take his place in the draft, or by hay- 
ing such physical disability as would disqualify 
him for military service. In regard to exemp- 
tions of the latter class the following instruc- 
tions were issued to provos{-marshals : 


The following diseases and infirmities are among 
those which disqualify for military service, and for 
which only drafted men are to be “ rejected as physi- 
cally or mentally unfit for the service,” viz. : 

1. Manifest imbecility or insanity. 

2. Epilepsy. For this disability, the statement of 
the drafted man is insufficient, and the fact must be 
established by the duly attested affidavit of a physician 
of good standing who has attended him iy a convulsion. 

8. Paralysis, general, or of one limb, or chorea ;. their 
existence to be adequately determined. 

4, Acute or organic diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord; of the heart or lungs; of the stomach or intes- 
tines; of the liver or spleen; of the kidneys or bladder, 
sufficient to have impaired the general health, or so 
well marked as to leave no reasonable doubt of the 
man’s incapacity for military service. : 

5. Confirmed consumption ; cancer ; aneurism of the 
large arteries. 
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6. Inveterate and extensive disease of the skin, 
which will necessarily impair his efficiency as a soldier, 

7. Decided feebleness of constitution, whether nat- 
ural or ed ger 

8. Serofula or constitutional syphilis, which has 
Ran 9 treatment and seriously impaired his general 

2: - 

9, Habitual and confirmed intemperance or solitary 
vice, in degree sufficient to have materially enfeebled 
the constitution. 

10. Chronic rheumatism, unless manifested by a 
tive change of structure, wasting of the affected limb, 
or pufliness or distortion of the joints, does not Oren HE 
Impaired motion of the joints and contraction of the 
limbs alleged to arise from rheumatism, and in which 
the nutrition of the limb is not manifestly impaired, are 
to be proved by examination while in a state of anzs- 
thesia induced by ether poly, 

11. Pain, whether simulating headache, -neuralgi 
in any of its forms, rheumatism, lumbago, or affection 
of the muscles, bones, or joints, is a symptom of dis- 
ease so easily pretended, t at it is not to be admitted 
as a cause for exemption, unless accompanjed with 
manifest derangement of the general health, psy 
pe a limb, or other positive signs of disqualifying | 

ease 


12. Great injuries or diseases of the skull, occasion- 
ing impairment of the intellectual faculties, epilepsy, or 
other manifest nervous or spasmodic symptoms. 

18. Total loss of sight; loss of sight of right eye; 
cataract; loss of crystalline lens of right eye. 

14. Other serious diseases of the eye affecting its in- 
tegrity and use, ¢.g., chronic ophthalmia, fistula lach- 

malis, ptosis (if real), ectropion, entropion, &c. 

yopia, unless very decided or depending upon some 
structural change in the eye, is not a cause for exemp- 
tion. 

15. Loss of nose; deformity of nose so great as se- 
riously to obstruct respiration ; ozena, dependent upon 
caries in progress. 

16. Complete deafness. This disability must not be 


admitted on the mere statement of the drafted man, « 


but must be proved by the existence of positive dis- 
ease, or by other satisfactory evidence. Purulent ot- 
torrhea, 


17. Caries of the superior or inferior maxilla or the 
nasal or palate bones, if in progress, cleft palate, 
(bony); extensive loss of substance of the cheeks, or 
salivary fistula. 

18. Dumbness; permanent loss of voice; not to be 
admitted without clear and satisfactory. proof. 

19. Total loss of tongue; mutilation or partial loss 
of tongue, provided the mutilation be extensive 
enough to interfere with the necessary use of the 
organ. 

20. Hypertrophy or atrophy of the tongue, sufficient 
in a degree to impair speech or deglutition ; obstinate 
chronic ulceration of the tongue. 

21. Stammering, if excessive and confirmed ; to be 
established by satisfactory evidence, under oath. 

22. Loss of a sufficient number of teeth to prevent 
proper mastication of food and tearing the cartridge. 

28, Incurable deformities or loss of part of either 
Fae hindering biting of the cartridge or proper mas- 

eation, or greatly injuring speech; anchylosis of 
lower jaw. 

24. Tumors of the neck, impeding respiration or de- 
Pernt fistula of larynx or trachea; torticollis, if of 
ong standing and well marked. 

. Deformity of the chest sufficient to impede respi- 
ration, or to prevent the carrying of arms and military 
equipments ; caries of the site. 

26. Deficient amplitude and power of expansion of 
chest, A man five feet three inches (minimum stand- 
ard height for the regular army) should not measure 
less than thirty inches in circumference immediately 
above the nipples, and have an expansive mobility of 
not less than two inches. 

27. Abdomen grossly protuberant; excessive obe- 
sity ; hernia, either inguinal or femoral. 

28. Artificial anus; stricture of the rectum; prolap- 
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sus ani. Fistula in ano is no positive disquali ‘ 
but may be so if extensive or complicated with vis- 
ceral disease. a irate tacit ae 
29, Old and ulcerated internal hemorrhoids, if 
degree sufficient to impair the man’s efficiency, 
ternal hemorrhoids are no cause ofexemption.  _—__ 
80. The total loss or nearly total loss of penis; | 
padia or hypospadia at the middle or near the r 
the penis. 7 P ~ ' 
31. Incurable permanent organic stricture of thi 
uret in which the urine is passed drop b p, or 
which is complicated by disease of the blad er; uri 
ary fistula, Recent or spasmodic stricture of the urethr: 
does not exempt. - 4 
82. Incontinence of urine, being a disease frequently 
feigned and of rare occurrence, is not of itself a cau 
for exemption. Stone in the bladder, ascertained by 
the introduction of the metallic catheter, is a positive 
disqualification. Pie: 
33. Loss or complete atrophy of both testicles fr 
any cause; permanent retention of one or both te 
cles within the inguinal canal; but voluntary retrac- 
tion does not exempt. , 251 
84, Confirmed or malignant sarcocele, hydrocele, 
complicated with organic disease of the testicle. Va 
cocele and crisocele are not, in themselves, disq 
fying. Tomar 
35. Excessive anterior or posterior curvature of the 
spine; caries of the spine. data 
37. Wounds, fractures, tumors, atrophy of a lim 
or chronic diseases of the joints or bones, that ¥ 
pon af marching or prevent continuous muscular ex- 
ertion, 73 
88, Anchylosis or irreducible dislocation of the 
shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip, knee, or ankle-joint. 
89. Muscular or cutaneous contractions from wo 
or burns, in degree sufficient to prevent useful moti 
of a limb. ef 
40. Total loss of a thumb; loss of ungual phalanx of 


7 
a 


right thumb. .. Aa 
41. Total loss of two fingers of the same hand,  —__ 
42, Total loss of index finger of right hand, = 


43. Loss of the first an 

fingers of right hand. og 
10 Henmapent gan oe conta a 

of any finger exce e little finger; the fin | 
adherent or united” 4 om 

45. Total loss of either _ toe; loss of any three 
toes on the same foot; all the toes ee together, 

46. The great toe crossing the other toes with 
prominence of the articulation of the metatarsal 
and first phalanx of the great toe. 

47. Overriding, or superposition of all the toes. 

48. Permanent retraction of the last phalanx of one 
of the toes, so that the free border of the ee 


second phalanges of the 


tae | 
| 


upon the ground; or flexion at a right angle of the - 
first phalanx of a toe upon a second with anchylosis of 
this articulation. . 

49. Club feet; splay feet, where the arch is so far 
effaced that the tuberosity of the scaphoid bone touch- 
es the ground, and the line of station runs along 
whole internal border of the foot, with great p : 
nence of the inner ankle; but ordinary, large, | 
shaped or flat feet do not exempt. one | 

50. Varicose veins of inferior extremities, if 
large and numerous, having clusters of knots, and ac- — 
companied with chronic swelling or ulcerations, _ 3 

51. Chronic ulcers; extensive, deep, and adherent 
cicatrices of lower extremities. * 

52. No certificate of a physician or sur, is te 
received in support of any point in the claim of dra 
ed men for exemption from military service, unless 
facts and statements therein set forth are a 
sworn to before a civil magistrate competent to ad 


cr 


ister oaths, vit, See 
658. The exempts under the first provision of section 
second of the act for enrolling and calling out the nation- 


al forces, etc., will generally be sufficiently well kr 
to the board to obviate the necessity of evidence 
regard to them. Should, however, the board 

it necessary in any case, the commission or 
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of office of any person claiming exemption under the 
provision mentioned may be required to be shown, 

64. To establish exemption under the second, third, 

urth, fifth, and sixth provisions of section two of the 

for enrolling and calling out the national forces, &c., 

the board shall require the affidavits of the persons seek- 

ig to be exempt, and of two respectable men (heads 

families) residing in the district, that the man in 

estion is “‘the only son of aged or infirm parent or 

parents dependent on his labor for support,” or other- 

se according to the particular provision of the sec- 

tion under which the exemption is claimed. ‘These af- 

its will be made accordi 6 to the forms hereinaf- 

‘ prescribed, and must in all cases be taken before a 

vil magistrate duly authorized to administer oaths. 

- These forms of affidavit shall be published by the 

board of enrolment in the newspapers of the district, 

for the information of the public, where a draft is or- 


55. Persons tegrece. exemption from enrolment 
must furnish clear proof of their right to such exemp- 
tion. They will be enrolled where the proof of their 
exemption is not clear and conclusive. 

- There were still other causes of exemption 
arising from the errors of the enrolling officers. 
Those who were enrolled and were not citizens 
of the United States nor had declared an inten- 
tion of becoming such, were entitled to a dis- 
charge if their names were drawn. In some 
districts large numbers were dismissed for this 
reason. Again, those who were under twenty 
or over forty-five years of age were entitled 
to a discharge if their names were drawn. For 
all these reasons the proportion of those ex- 
empted was large, as compared with those who 
were held unless they could pay $300 or pro- 
vide a substitute. The ratio of rejections, how- 
ever, for mental and physical infirmities in the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, at the 
periods stated, was as follows: 


; 


G. Brirary. 


U.S. FRANCE. 


From 1821 
An 1863. | "to 1g43. | 1 189% "4, 1859. | 1860. 1861. 


oss. | In hse 


Ratio rejected | 
_peri,000...1 319.1 | 8244 | 817 | 335 | 818 | 451 
On the 19th of October the provost-mar- 
shal-general made a report of the results in 
seventy-three districts where the draft had 
been completed, or was nearly so. Of those 
who were drawn, including the fifty per cent. 
additional, over eighty per cent. reported in 
accordance with the orders of the boards. Of 
all examined, about thirty per cent. were ex- 
empted on account of physical disability ; an- 
other thirty per cent. were exempted under the 
‘provisions of the second section of the act 
above quoted, or found not liable on account 
of alienage, unsuitableness of age, non-resi- 
dence, etc. About forty per cent. of the men 
examined have been held te service; about 
one. half of these paid the commutation of 
$300 ; about two thirds of the remainder fur- 
nished substitutes, and the other third went 
in person to the field. Thus, if the number 
drafted is supposed to be 150, then deduct 20 
per cent. for those not reported, it becomes 
20; then deduct 60 per cent. or 72 for ex- 
empts, it becomes 48 who were held for ser- 
vice ; then deduct one half for those who paid 
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commutation, and it becomes 24—of this num- 
ber two thirds (16) furnished substitutes, and 
the other third (8) went to the field. In this 
proportion, the enrolment of 3,118,805 would 
have sent into the field 66,0483 as conscripts; 
132,686 as substitutes—total, 198,129 men. 

Several of the Western States were not 
subjected to the draft on account of an ex~ 
cess of volunteers, and in other Western States 
the quota was quite small from the same 
cause. Of the twenty per cent. who did not 
report, some were unavoidably absent, others 
deserted. The amount of commutation money 
received was $10,518,000. This money was 
used to procure recruits for old organizations, 
and as bounties to promote the reénlistment of 
veteran volunteers then in service. A bounty 
of $300 was so generally paid by cities, coun- 
ties and States, that drafted men could either 
retain it and go to the field, or purchase a sub- 
stitute who was not liable to military service. 
Relative to physical disability the following 
statement of the provost-marshal-general is of 
interest : . 

Since the present rebellion began about two hundred 
thousand soldiers, after entering the service, have been 
discharged on surgeons’ certificates of disability. It 
is probable that at least one half of them were unfit 
for service when received. It may be safely said that 
forty millions of money were uselessly expended in 
bringing them into the field, to say nothing of their 
penne Nat expense to the Government. * 

In Great Britain, under the system of voluntary en- 
listments, the rejections average over twenty-seven 
percent. In France, from 1831 to 1842, the average 
number of exemptions annually was 94,860; so that, 
to secure the contingent of 80,000 men, 174,860 con- 
scripts were annually examined. Of the recruits who 
presented themselves for enlistment in our regular 
army in 1862, seventy per cent. were rejected for phys- 
ical infirmities, exclusive of age or stature. Between 
the 1st of January and the 1st of July last more than 
one half were rejected. These were men who desired 
to be accepted.. These proportions are of interest in 
connection with the fact that less than one third of the 
drafted men who desire not to be accepted have been 
exempted on account of physical unfitness. 


The draft was forcibly resisted in New York, 
Boston, and Troy. (See Riots.) 

Many writs of habeas corpus were served 
upon the officers connected with the draft. 
(See Hapras Oorrvs.) The practice adopted 
in regard to those issued, by courts of the 
United States was to obey the writs and abide 
the judgment of the court. In the cases of 
like writs issued by State courts, the practice 
was to deny the jurisdiction of the State courts 
and decline to produce the person held. The 
courts in many cases continued to claim juris- 
diction, and regarded the officer making the 
return as guilty of contempt. The civil courts 
also assumed jurisdiction in cases of claims for 
exemption from military duty, both before and 
after the boards had given final decision on 
them. The fourteenth section of the act is as 
follows: ‘All persons drafted and claiming 
exemption from military duty on account of 
disability, or any other cause, shall present 
their claims to be exempted to the board, 
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whose decision shall be final.” The operations 
of the officers for making the draft were great- 
ly embarrassed by the action of the courts, and 
it threatened for a time in several districts to 
suspend the business of raising troops and of ar- 
resting deserters. These difficulties, however, 
were substantially terminated by the procla- 
mation of the President on September 15th, 
suspending the privilege of thewrit of habeas 
corpus in certain cases. (See Habeas Corrts.) 
_ Nearly twenty thousand deserters were ap- 
prehended by theyprovost-marshals between the 
first of May and the first of November. As- 
suming the number of deserters in October to 
have been the same as in September, it was 
found that the number who deserted and ab- 
sented themselves in September and October 
was about half as great as the number in May 
and June. 

The first steps taken toward organizing the 
bureau of the provost-marshal-general showed 
the necessity for a military force for special 
service in the bureau. The law prevented 
calling out and organizing as a reserve corps, 
or home guard, the men in part or whole of 
the second class. The o?ganization, therefore, 
of men as an invalid corps who had been in 
service and had become unfit for further field 
duty was resorted to, and was commenced 
April 17th.. General Order 105, dated April 
28th, announces the principles upon which the 
organization would be conducted. The objects 
to be accomplished by drafting the corps were: 
1. To secure the military services for garrison, 
hospital, and provost duty, of that class of de- 
serving officers and men who, from wounds re- 
ceived in action or disease contracted in service, 
were unfit for further duty in the field, and who 
would otherwise be discharged from the ser- 
vice, but yet were able to do light duty, and to 
bring back for like purposes those who had been 
previously discharged on similar grounds, and 
were still unfit for active duty and not liable 
to draft. 2. To provide honorable and useful 
occupation and suitable compensation for a 
class of persons whose claims upon the nation no 
one could question. (See Army, Untrep Sratezs.) 

No renewal of the draft was made during 1863. 
In October a call was issued for volunteers. 

The disbursements of the Bureau to Noyem- 
ber 1st were $1,190,392. The accounts returned 
” for correction amounted to $348,623; making 
a total of $1,539,015. Tothis should be added 
$402,944, being the pay of the district boards. 

Numerous attempts were made to obtain a 
judicial opinion upon the constitutionality of 
the Conscription Act. Bills in equity were filed 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, substan- 
tially the same; one of them was filed by 
William F. Nichols, charging that his rights 


have been violated, and his personal liberty is ° 


about to be invaded by the defendants, under 
the pretence of executing a law of the United 
States. The bill then sets forth the Conscrip- 
tion Act, and the complainant avers that he 
has received no notice, but he is in daily ex- 
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pectation of receiving a notice, and being re- 
uired immediately to report for duty at a 
desi gaat’ rendezvous, on pain of bein 
garded as a deserter from military service, 
of punishment by death under the articles 
war. He is advised that the act of Congress un 
der which he was enrolled and drafted for mili- 
tary service, without his consent and contrary 
to his will, is in derogation of. the reserye 
— of the States, and of the liberties and 
rights of the citizens thereof, and that the same 
is unconstitutional and void, there being dele- 
gated by the States and the people thereof to 
the Federal Government no power to enact 
such alaw. * * * ei 
The bill further charges that the proceeding 
under the draft are against common justice in 
this, that the draft is being enforced only i 
certain of the States not in rebellion and in in- 
surrection, and certain other States and dis- 
tricts reg 7 agi aot ee are pea being drafted 
for, and the plaintiff charges by reason 
thereof, the draft is unlawful. Sin ad 
- The bill concludes with a prayer for a writ 
of injunction against the defendants to restrain 
them from further proceedings with or under 
said enrolment, requisition, or draftof citizens 
of the commonwealth, and of all persons of 
foreign birth who may have declared their in- 
tentions to become citizens, in pursuance of 
the laws, to perform compulsory military duty 
in the service of the United States, and from all 
other proceedings which violate the rights and 
invade the personal liberty of such pe 
under pretence of executing the said lay 
of the United States, and particularly from all 
proceedings under such pretence against the 
person of this plaintiff. : 
The motion for injunction was argued before 
a full bench on. the part of the complainants, 
the defendants not appearing by counsel. __ 
The decision of the court was, that the law 
was unconstitutional, Chief-Justice Lowrie and 
Justices Woodward and Thompson all concur- 
ring in this opinion; while Justices Strong and 
Read dissented. In delivering the opinion of — 
the court, Lowrie, OC. J., says: ye) 


These are three bills in equity wherein the plainti 
claim relief against the defendants who, acting u 
the act of Congress of the 3d of March last, w : 
as the Conscription Act, claim to coerce the plai 
to enter the army of the United States as drafted 
diers. Theclaim of the plaintiffs is founded on t 
objection that that act is unconstitutional. é 

The Constitution, adopting our historical exper 
ence, recognizes two sorts of military land force 
militia and the army, sometimes called the regular, 
and sometimes the standing army, and deleg 
to Congress the power to “raise and support armi 
and “to provide for calling forth the militis 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions.” But though this act of Congré 


orth the militia,” for those who a! 

rafted under it have not been armed, organ a 
disciplined under the militia law, and are not call 
forth as militia under State officers, as the Constitution 
requires. (Art, 1, 8, 16.) Bs 
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It is, therefore, only upon the power to raise armies 
that this act can be founded, and, as this power is un- 
disputed, the question is made to turn on the ancillary 
power to pass “all laws which shall be necessary and 

roper” for that purpose. aie 1, 8,18.) Itis, there- 
Re a question of the mode of exercising the power 
of raising armies. Is it admissible to call forced re- 
cruiting a “ necessary and proper ” mode of exercising 


_ this power? 


__ The fact of rebellion would not seem to make it so, 


. 


ecause the inadequacy or insufficiency of the perma- 
snt and active forces of the Government for such a case 
expressly provided for by the power to call forth the 
usually dormant force, the militia ; and that, therefore, 
is the only remedy allowed, at least until it has been 
fully tried and failed, per afi to the maxims, expressio 
unius est exclusio alterius, and expressum facit cessare 
tacitum. No other mode can be necessary and proper 
so long as a provided mode remains untried; and the 
force of these maxims is increased by the express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, that Deen not granted are 
reserved, and none shall be ine ied from the enumera- 
tion of those which are reserved. (Amendments, 9, 10.) 
A granted remedy for a given case would therefore 
seem to exclude all ungranted ones. Or, to say the 
least, the militia not having been called forth, it does 
not and can not sppeer that another mode is necessary 
for suppressing the rebellion. 

‘And it seems very obvious that a departure from 
the constitutional mode cannot be considered neces- 
sary because of any defect in the organization of the 
militia, for Congress has always had authority to cor- 
rect this, and it cannot possibly found new powers in 
its own neglect of duty. Though therefore this act 
was passed to provide means for suppressing the 
rebellion, yet the authority to pass it does not depend 
on the fact of rebellion. That fact authorizes forced 
levies of the militia under their own State officers, but 
not for the regular army. 

But it is not important that Congress may have 
assigned an insufficient reason for the law. If it may 
eee such a law for any reason, we must sustain it for 

at reason. The age then is—may Congress, in- 
dependent of the fact of rebellion or invasion, make 
forced levies in order to recruit the regular army? 


If it may, it may do so even when no war exists or . 


threatens, and make this the regular mode of recruit- 
ing. It may disregard all considerations of age, oc- 
cupation, profession, and official station; it may take 
our governors, legislators, heads of State departments, 
judges, sheriffs, and all inferior officers, and all our 
clergy and public teachers, and leave the State en- 
tirely disorganized ; it may admit no binding rule of 
equality or proportion for the protection of individuals, 
States, and sections. In all other matters of allowed 
forced contribution to the Union, duties, imposts, ex- 
cises, and direct taxes, and organizing and training of 
the militia, the rule of uniformity, equality, or propor- 
tion, is fixed in the Constitution. It could not’ be so 
in calling out the militia, because the emergency of 
rebellion or invasion does not always allow of” this. 

- But for the recruiting of the army no such reason 
exists, and yet, contrary to the rule of other cases, if 
it may be recruited by force, we find no regulation or 
limitation of the exercise of the power, so as to pre- 


vent it from being arbitrary and partial, and hence we’ 


infer that such a mode of raising armies was not 
page of and was not granted. If any such mode 
had been in the intention of the fathers of the Consti- 
tution, they would certainly have subjected it to some 
tule of equality or proportion, and to some restriction 
in favor of State rights, as they have done in other 
cases of compulsory contributions to Federal necessi- 
ties. We are forbidden by the Constitution from in- 
ferring the grant of this power from its not being 
enumerated as reserved ; and the rule that what is not 
granted is reserved operates in the same way, and is 
ee to the largest bill of rights. — 

ides this, the Constitution does authorize forced 


levies of the militia force of the States in its origin 


form, in cases of rebellion and invasion, and on the 
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principle that a remedy expressly provided for a given 
case excludes all implied ones, it is fair to infer that it 
does not authorize forced levies in any other case or 
mode. The mode of increasing the military force for 


-the suppression of rebellion being given in the Consti- 


tution, every other mode would seem to be excluded. 
But even if it be admitted that the regular army may 
be recruited by forced levies, it does not seem to me 
that the constitutionality of this act is decided. The 
question would then take the narrower form. Is this 
mode of coercion constitutional ? 

It seems to me that it isso essentially incompatible 
with the provisions of the Constitution relative to 
the militia that it cannot be. On this subject, as on all 
others, all powers not delegated are reserved. 

Now, the militia was a State institution before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and it must con- 
tinue so, except so far as that Constitution changes it, 
that is, by subjecting it, under State officers, to organ- 
ization and training, according to one uniform Federal 
law, and to be called forth to suppress insurrection 
and repel invasion, when the aid of the Federal Gov- 
enment is needed, and it needs this force. For this 
Hirose it is a Federal force; for all others it is aState 

orce, and it is called in the Constitution “the militia 

of the several States.” (2, 2, 1.) It is, therefore, the 
standing force of the States, as well as, in certain 
specified respects, the standing force of the Union, 
And the right of the States to have it is not only not 
granted away, but it is expressly reserved, and its 
whole history shows its purpose to be to secure do- 
mestic tranquillity, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. Neither the States nor the Union have any 
other militia than this. 

Now, it seems to me plain that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no express, and can have no implied, power 
to institute any national force that is inconsistent with 
this. This force shall continue, says the Constitution, 
and the Federal Government shall make laws to or- 
ganize and train it as it thinks best, and shall have the 
use of it when needed; this seems reasonable and 
sufficient. Is the force provided for by this act incon- 
sistent with it? It seems to me itis. By it all men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five are ‘‘ de- 
clared to constitute the national forces,’ and made 
liable to military duty, and this is so nearly the class 
which is usually understood to constitute the military 
force of the States that we may say that this act cov- 
ers the whole ground of the militia and exhausts it en- 
tirely. It is in fact, in all its features, a militia for 
national instead of State purposes, though claiming jus- 
tification only under the power to raise armies, and 
accidentally under the fact of therebellion. If this act 
is law it is supreme law, and the States can have no 
militia out of the class usually called to militia duty ; 
for the whole class is appropriated as a national force 
under this law; and no State can make any law that 
is inconsistent with it. The State militia is wiped out 
if this act is valid, except so far as it may be permit- 
ted by the Federal Government. And it seems to me 
that this act is unconstitutional, because it plainly vio- 
lates the State systems in this, that it incorporates into 


‘this new national force every State civil officer, except 


the Governor, and this exception might have been omit- 
ted, and every officer of all our social institutions, cler- 
men, professors, teachers, and superintendents of 
ospitals, etc., and degrades all our State generals, 
colonels, majors, etc., into common soldiers, and thus 
subjects all the social, civil, and military organizations 
of the States to the Federal power to raise armies, po- 
tentially wipes them out horsther, and leaves the 
States as defenceless as an ancient city with its walls 
broken down. Nothing is left that has any constitu- 
tional right to stand before the will of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Cee 
This act seems to me to be further unconstitutional 
in that it provides for a thorough confusion between 
the army and the militia, by allowing that the regular 
soldiers obtained by draft may be assigned by the 
President to any corps, regiment, or branch of service 
he pleases; whereas, the Constitution keeps the two 
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forces distinct, Under this law, the President may 
even send them to the navy, 

I am in favor of granting the injunction in favor of 
each of the defendants for his own protection, but not 
for the staying of all proceedings under the act. 

The dissenting opinion was delivered by 
Justice Strong : 

The complainants rest wholly upon the assertion 
that the act of Congress is unconstitutional, and, there- 
fore, void. It is denied that there: is any power in 
the Federal Government to compel the military service 
ofa citizen by direct action upon him, and it is insist- 


ed that Congress can constitutionally raise armies in’ 


no other way than by voluntary enlistments. 

The necessity of vesting in the Federal Government 
power to raise, support, and employ a military force was 
plain to the framers of the Constitution, as well as to 
the people of the States by whom it was ratified. This 
is manifested by many provisions of that instrument, 
as well as by its general purpose, declared to be for the 
“‘common defence.” Indeed such a power is neces- 
sary to preserve the existence of any independent gov- 
ernment, and none has ever existed without it. It 
was, therefore, expressly ordained in the eighth article, 
that the Congress of the United States should have 
power to “‘ provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.” It was also ordained that they should 
have power to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress. Noris this all, Itis obvious thatif the grant of 
power to have a military force had stopped here, it 
would not have answered all the purposes for which the 
Government was formed. It was intended to framea 
Goyernment that should make a new member in the 
family of nations. Tothis end, within a limited sphere, 
every attribute of sovereignty was given. This un- 
restricted power of making treaties involved the pos- 
sibility of offensive and defensive alliances, | Under 
such treaties the new Government might be required 
to send armies beyond the limits of its territorial juris- 
diction, And, in fact, at the time when the Constitu- 
tion was formed, a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, was in existence between the old Confederacy 
and the Government of France, Yet more. Apart from 
the obligations assumed by treaty, it was well known 
that there are many cases where the rights of a nation 
and its citizens cannot be protected or vindicated with- 
in its own boundaries. But the power conferred upon: 
Congress over the militia is insufficient to enable the 
fulfilment of the demands of such treaties, or to pro- 
tect the rights of the Government or. its citizens in 
those cases in which protection must be sought be- 
yond the territorial limits of the country. The power 
to call the militia into the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is limited by express terms. It reaches only 
three cases. The call may be made “to execute. the 
laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and to 
repel invasions,” and for no other uses.. By the same 
section of the eighth article of the Constitution, it was 
ordained, in words of the largest meaning, that. Con- 
gress should have power to ‘raise and wate ar- 
mies,” a power not to be confounded with that given 
over the militia of the country. Unlike that it was 
unrestricted, unless it be considered a restriction that 
appropriations of money to the use of raising and sup- 
porting armies were forbidden for a longer term than 
two years. Inone sense this was a practical restric- 
tion.. If there be any restriction upon the mode of ex- 
ercising the power, it must be found elsewhere than in 
the clause of the Constitution that conferred it. And, 
if a restricted mode of exercise was intended; it is re- 
markable that it was not expressed, Of course there 
can be no presumption in favor of the existence of a 
ponae sought to be exercised by Congress. It must 

e found in the Constitution. But this principle is 
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misa pind mbes bs is used, as is opine hes case 
restrict the ri exercise a power e ly give 
The powsin af the Federal Gouatuaeagh arotfeed 
in number, not in their nature. A power vested 
Congress is as ample as it would be if 
any other legislature, none the less because held 
the Federal Government. It is not enlarged or di- 
minished by the character of its possessor. ‘ 
has power to borrow money. Is it any less than th 
power of a State to borrow money? Because the Fed- 
eral Government has not all the powers which a Stat 
Government has, will it be contended that it cannot 
borrow money, or regulate commerce, or fix a stand- 
ard of weights and measures, in the same way, by 
same means, and to the same extent, as any State 
might have done, had no Federal Constitution ever 
been formed? If not, and surely this will not be ¢ on- 
tended, why is not the Federal power to raise armies _ 
as large, and as unfettered in the mode in which it 
may be exercised, as was the power to raise armies 
possessed by the States befcre.1787, and possessed b; 
them now in time of war? If they were not restricted 
to voluntary enlistments in procuring a military foree, 
upon what principle can Congress be? wee 
It is not difficult to ascertain what must have been 
intended by the founders of the Government when 
they conferred upon Congress the power to “raise ar- | 
mies.” At the time when the Constitution was focus I 
ed, and when it was submitted to the people for af 
tion, the mode of snp armies by coercion, by enrol- 
ment, classification, and draft, as well as by voluntary 
enlistment, was well known, practised in other coun- | 
tries, and familiar to the people of the different States, 
Yet in full view of such enactments, they conferred 
upon Congress an unqualified power to raise armies, — 
And, still more than this, coercion into "thlebodied 


vice by classification and draft from the able-bodied 
men of the country was to them a well-known mode ¢ ef 
raising armies in the different States which confeder= 
ated to ¢ on the Revolutionary war. Peis | 

It is an historical fact that during the later stages 
of the war, the armies of the country were raised, — 
not alone by voluntary enlistment, but also by coer 
cion, and that the liberties and independence sougl 
to be secured by the Constitution, were gained by ‘sole 
diers made such, not by their own volun c oice, ; 
but by compulsory draft. we 7m 

Thus it is manifest that when the members of the 
Convention proposed to confer upon Congress the 
power to raise armies, in unqualified terms, and | 
when the people of the United States adopted theCon- __ 
stitution, they had in full view compulsory drafts from 
the population of the country, as a known and author- _ 
ized mode of raising them. The memory of the Re- 
volution was then recent. It was —e a 
that it had been found impossible to raise cient 
mies by voluntary enlistment, and that compu i 
draft had been resorted to. If, then,in construing the 
Constitution, we are to seek for and be guided by a) 
intentions of its authors, there is no room for doubt, 
Had any limitation upon the mode of raising | 
been intended, it must have been expressed. It ao 
not have been left to be gathered from doubtful con- 
jecture. It is incredible that when the power was 
given in words of the largest signification, it 7 
meant to restrict its exercise toa solitary mode—that 
of voluntary enlistment—when it was known thaten- 
listments had been tried and found ineffective, and 
that coercion had been found necessary. i? Bee 

I agree that Congress is not at liberty to em’ 
means for the execution of any powers delegated to it, 
that are prohibited by the spirit of the Constitution, or 
that are inconsistent with the reserved rights of the 
States, or the inalienable rights of a citizen. The 
means used must be lawful means, But I have — 
not been shown, and I am unable to perceive that — 
compelling military service in the armies of the 
United States, not by arbitrary conscription, bate 

and 


on 


this act of Congress directs, by enrolment of ; 
able-bodied male citizens of the United States, and 
persons of foreign birth, who have declared their inten- 
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and forty-five (with some few exceptions), and by 
draft by lot from those enrolled, infringes upon any 
reserved rights of the States, or interferes with any 
stitutional right of a private citizen, 
othe argument most pressed, in support of the al- 
unconstitutionality of the act of Congress is that 
terferes with the reserved rights of the States over 
ir own militia, It is said the draft takes a portion of 
ose who owe militia service to the States, and thus 
minishes the power of the States to protect them- 
selves, The States, it is claimed, retain the principal 
ower over the militia, and therefore the power given 
» Congress to raise armies must be so construed as 
me to destroy or impair the power of the States. 
_ I have stated the argument quite as strongly as it 
was presented. It is more plausible than sound. It 
ssumes the very matter which is the question in de- 
i. It ignores the fact that Congress has also pow- 
er over those who constitute the militia, The militia 
itis States is also that of the General Government. 


tion to become citizens, between the ages of twenty 


is the whole able-bodied population capable of bear- 
ing arms, whether organized or not. Over it certain 
wers are given to Congress, and others are reserved 
to the States. . Besides the power of calling it forth, 
for certain defined uses, Congress may provide for its 
organization, arming, and discipline, as well as for gov- 
erning such portion as may be employed in its service, 
Tt is the material, and the only material contemplated 
by the Constitution, out of which the armies of the 
Federal Government are to be raised. Whether ga- 
thered by coercion or enlistment, they are equally 
taken out of those who form a part of the militia of the 
States. Taking a given number Py draft no more con- 
flicts with the reserved power of the States, than does 
taking the same number of men in pursuance of their 
own contract. No citizen can deprive a State of her 
‘rights without her consent. None could, therefore, 
oluntarily enlist, if taking a militiaman into the mili- 
tary service in the army of the United States is in con- 
ct with any State rights over the militia. Those 
rights, whatever they may be, it is obvious, cannot 
be affected by the mode of taking. 
I have said enough to show that the complainants 
are not entitled to the gpjunetions for which they ask, 
and I think they should be denied. 


- Judge Hall, of the Northern District of New 
York, in the matter of David J. Crichton, thus 
considered the constitutionality of the act: 


The fourth point of the relator’s counsel—that which 
insists that the act of Congress, under which the pro- 
ceedings against the relator are sought to be justified, 
is unconstitutional, was not argued by the counsel for 
either party ; nor has it received, since the argument, 
the serious attention which should be given to a ques- 
tion of such magnitude in a case where any court or 
judge is required to declare an act of Congress to be 
unconstitutional. If I had not before expressed an 
opinion aes that question, while acting in a judicial 
capacity, I should now decline to do so; for such ques- 
tions ought not to be determined, when there has been 
an opportunity for argument, without the fullest pos- 

e argument and the most serious consideration. 
evertheless, as the point was raised by the counsel 
the relator, and the counsel for the Government 
d an expression of opinion upon that question, 
there is certainly no impropriety in my reiterating the 
opinions that I have heretofore expressed to the grand 
juries of this district, in respect to persons accused 
of offences against the provisions of that act. 
ch grand juries have been instructed that the 
Constitution of the United States expressly grants to 
ss the power “to raise and support armies ;” 
that the manner in which such power is to be exer- 
cised is not prescribed by the Constitution; that, 
erefore, the mode or manner in which such armies 
are to be raised, is confided to the discretion and pru- 
dence of the National Legislature; and that the main 
— of the Enrolment or Conscription Act of 
863, and such of its provisions as authorized indict- 
VoL, 11—24 A 


. the benefits of laying out and openin 
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ments"by a grand jury, were constitutional and bind- 
ing. My pecgenss opinion is, that Congress may con- 
stitutionally provide for raising armies by an enrol- 
ment and conscription, under the direct action of the 
General Government, instead of relying upon drafts 
from the militia of the different States; and although 
there are some constitutional restrictions upon that 
power, there are none that bear upon the questions 
resented in this case—unless, indeed, there is some 
oundation for the claim that the relator is, in fact, held 
as a deserter, in order that he may be tried before a 
court martial for the purely military offence of deser- 
tion. On that point my views will be presented in a 
subsequent portion of this opinion. 

There may be some minor provisions of the act, the 
constitutionality of which may hereafter be drawn in 
question, but I feel no difficulty in saying that I do not 
perceive any reason for holding that the relator in this 
case is entitled to his discharge upon the ground that 
the provisions of the enrolment act, under which it is 
aed that he can be legally detained, are unconsti- 

tional. 


This was an application by Crichton for dis- 
charge from arrest by the enrolment, board, 
He had been drafted, examined, and exempted 
on the ground of disability. The board subse- 
quently reconsidered the action, and declared 
him subject to the terms of the act, it being 
alleged that the exemption was procured by a 
fraud practised on the board. Crichton refus- 
éd to submit to reéxamination, and was put 
under arrest. Judge Hall decided that the en- 
rolment board, having rendered their decision 
in the case, had no right to review that decision. 


The statute declares in express terms that the de- 
cision of the enrolling board shall be final upon the 
Pye of exemption, and it can hardly be presumed 
that Congress, while declaring the decision of the en- 
rolling board to be final, intended that it should be 
final only against the party claiming exemption, and 
not final against the Government. Nor can it be pre- 
sumed that, while declarimg such decision final, they 
intended that the enrolling board, after having de- 
cided against the conscript, should have the power, at 
any time during the term of the draft, to reverse their 
own decision, and thus ce his discharge from mil- 
itary service. In short, the language of the statute 
shows that Congress intended the decision of the board, 
when made and promulgated, should be final and con- 
clusive upon the question of the exemption of any per- 
son, subject to the jurisdiction of the board, who might 
be drafted; whether such decision was in favor of or 
against the exemption claimed. 

The powers and duties of the commissioners in re- 
spect to the draft and the exemption of the persons 
drafted, are purely statutory. They are in part minis- 
terial, and in part quasi-judicial ; but whether minis- 
terial or quasi-judicial, they are conferred by the statute 
alone; and they are subject to the well-established 
rules of construction and decision which define and 
limit the itor of all boards and officers having a 
special and limited jurisdiction, and exercising statu- 
tory powers of a similar character. 

hese powers are ‘in some respects like those con- 
ferred in this State upon canal appraisers; upon jurors 
summoned to determine the amount of damages to be 
allowed for laying out a public highway, or for land 
taken for a public street or railroad, or any other pub- 
lic purpose; upon commissioners of estimate and as- 
sessment authorized to estimate the damages and assess 
the streets ; 
upon special commissioners to lay out public highways 
through different towns, or to locate public buildings, 
or perform any quasi-judicial duty in respect thereto; 
or upon justices of the peace and county judges in 
special cases; and it is believed that no court of supe- 
rior jurisdiction and acknowledged authority has ever 
sanctioned the doctrine that any such officers, juries, or 
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commissioners have the power, independent of an ex- 
ress provision of the statute conferring such author- 
ity, to revise and alter their determinations, after they 
have once made, completed and delivered their de- 
cision upon the particular questions submitted to their 
determination. mies 4 

If these boards are quasi-judicial tribunals, and are 
tobe likened to the ordinary judicial tribunals, they 
are to be likened to courts of inferior and limited ju- 
risdiction, created by statute, with certain speci ed 

owers; and it is a well-settled doctrine, as will be seen 
fiereafter, that no such inferior court has the right to 
grant a new trial upon the merits, or to revise or va- 
cate its own decisions, unless such power is specially 
conferred by statute. It is also well settled that when 
a special tribunal is created by statute, with specified 
powers and a limited jurisdiction, for the decision of 
particular quéstions of law or fact, or both, that when- 
ever the power given is once executed, in respect to a 
particular case before it, the power of the tribunal is 
exhausted and its jurisdiction at an end, so far as such 
case is concerned; that the persons thus invested with 
«power are then’ fwneté officio, so far as relates to that 
particular case, and that their powers and jurisdiction 
cannot be resumed. 

But it is said that the duty performed by the Board of 
Enrolment in this case was arr a ministerial duty, 
and that their decision may be revised and corrected 
in this proceeding. It is undoubtedly true, that most 
of the duties 6f the officers in the enrolment and draft 
authorized by the act of Congress under consideration 
are ministerial, such as the enrolment—the prepara- 
tion of ballots—the drawing—the giving of notices, 
&c.; but the duties of the board in deciding upon 
claims of exemption are quasi-judicial, and not minis- 
terial. If the board should enrol and draft an alien, 
who had not declared his intention to become a citizen 
—a citizen under twenty, or one over forty-five years 
of age, or aig ey enrol a citizen over thirty-five hav- 
ing a fami y, in the first class instead of the second, 
the error might be corrected and the party discharged 
on habeas corpus, because, as to those parties, their pro- 
ceedings would be void, for want of jurisdiction of the 
person and of the subject matter. But in deciding 
upon the question of the exemption of a person, other- 
wise liable, on the ground of physical or mental un- 
fitness for the military service, their acts are most 
clearly quasi-judicial. The decision of the board, 
upon this question of fact, declaring the exemption of 
the person drafted, is, therefore, not one which can be 
reviewed on mandamus, certiorari, or habeas corpus. 
A mandamus to such a tribunal is never granted for 
the purpose of determining how, they shall decide such 
a question, or to compel them to reverse their decision 
thereon; and on a'common law certiorari to bring 
their proceedings before the Supreme Court for re- 
view, that court can only reverse their proceedings for 
want of jurisdiction or for error in law appearing on 
their face. 

But if it should be conceded that the duties of the en- 
rolling board, in determining claims to exemption on 
the ground of physical unfitness for the service are 
ministerial, that concession would not, in my judg- 
ment, afford any ground for holding that the relator 
should be remanded. The decision of the enrolling 
board certainly discharged him from the draft; he was 
rejected as physically unfit for the service, and the sec- 
ond section of the act as before recited, declares all 
such to be “excepted and exempt from the provisions 
of this act, and shall not be liable to military duty un- 
der the same.” By this decision and direction the 
board therefore lost jurisdiction of the person of the 
relator, and, by the very terms of the act, he is no 
longer liable to do military duty under the draft, any 
more than a person over the age of forty-five years. 

It was said by the counsel for the Government that 
the Board of Enrolment were only to “relieve” the 
relator from the draft on a proper. showing; and that 
he was bound to prove that on a “proper showing” 
they did relieve him from the draft. This proposition, 
in reference to the decision of a tribunal which the act 
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of Congress creating it has declared shall be final, can- 
not be maintained. It is substantially saying tae 
when they decide correctly (in the opinion o iy 


other tribunal, before which the question may be 


ed) their decisions are to be binding and final, but — 


when they decide otherwise their decisions are of 
effect. The position is clearly untenable, as the duties 
of the enrolling board in deciding the question of ex. 
emption are, as has been before stated, quae 
cial, and not ministerial. The cases relating to 
acts of boards of county canvassers, which were ¢ 
in support of this position, are not pertinent. = 
But it is urged yy, the counsel for the Government 
that the decision of the Board of Enrolment, be it ji 
dicial or ministerial, may be impeached for fraud; an 
he puts this case by way of argument: ‘‘Suppose a 
surgeon, while drunk, should sign a certificate of disa- 
bility, or should be bribed to do it; or a certificate 
should be written over signatures given for anoth 
purpose, or be obtained by duress; might not the pr 
vost-marshal contest it, not only in acase like this, but 
in various cases?” In the cases thus supposed, no in- 
jury would be hey to result to the Government 
consequence of the doctrines which are held applicable 
to the present case. It is the decision of the enro! 


\ 


-- 


4 


—— 


board, not a certificate of a drunken or bribed surgeon, | 


which works the exemption ; and it would require at 
least two intoxicated, corrupt, or very stupid members 
of the board to lead to the improper discharge of per- 
sons drafted in the mode suggested. A certificate of | 
exemption written, without authority, over signatures 
subscribed for another purpose, would be of no validi- 
ty when it was shown that no such decision had been 
made by the board; for (as was urged by the cour 
of the Government) itis the decision of the board which 
exempts, and the certificate having the signatures of 
the board is not conclusive evidence of their decision. 
If such a certificate were obtained by duress, or im- 
properly written over signatures made for another 
pia pess it would have no effect, for it would not be 
‘ounded upon a decision of the board. Bees. | 
But it is insisted that the decision of the enrollin; 
board, if obtained by fraud, can be set aside by the — 
board, or disregarded by the provost-marshal; who, it 
is alleged, is no party, in his character of provost-mar- 
shal, to such ahaa It is also insisted that it 
may be disregarded by the Government, and several 
cases have been cited to show that the decisions and 
judgments of all courts and special tribunals may 
impeached, collaterally, on the ground of fraud. 
t cannot be necessary to enter into a critical exami- — 
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have succeeded to their rights, are regarded as privies | 

and are equally concluded by such proceedings. : 

other persons, strangers to such proceeding® me im- 
aterally, 


peach such proceedings and decisions col rh on 
the ground of fraud, whenever they are set up ‘ 
rive them of their legal rights. (1 Greenleaf's Evi- 
ence, sec, 522, 523.) a 
It was urged on the argument that this is not the 
proper tribunal to afford redress to the relator, 
that the case is properly, if not exclusively, cogn e 
by a court martial. If the conclusions aly 1 
ed are correct, it is unnecessary fo waste time in # 
discussion of this point. If the relator is illegally re- 
strained of his liberty, he is entitled to be disch : 
on habeas corpus, and to discuss the sacred chara 
of that 5 a would but lead to a repetition of the 
words of the most distinguished jurists and statesmen, 
friends of civil liberty and champions of constitution- 
al rights, from the year 1215, when the barons of Eng- 
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Jand and their retainers, ‘‘a numerous host, were en- 
camped upon the grassy plain of Runnemede,” to en- 
force their demand that King John should sign, seal, 
and swear to observe the provisions of Magna Char- 
ta, the great charter of Beye liberties; and the 
_ only possible ground upon which I could justify a re- 
fusal to exercise the judicial authority of the United 
States in this case, would be, that the relator was 
within the jurisdiction and in the custody of the mili- 
_ tary authorities, and charged with the purely military 
crime of desertion: Unless he is within their jurisdic- 
tion I have no right to remand him to their custody, 
and that he is not, I have already substantially decid- 
ed. Besides, the return does not allege that the rela- 
‘tor is a deserter, or is held as such, and the facts stated 
n the return give no countenance to the argument that 
he is a deserter, or is held for trial for the offence of de- 
ssertion. It shows inthe most direct and unmistakable 
a0 nage that he is held gy. as a drafted man, and in 
my judgment he is entirely beyond the jurisdiction of 
the military authorities. 
__ This opinion has already attained to a length much 
_beyond my anticipations, and, pressed as 1 am with 
other duties, I shall not further discuss the questions 
argued in this case. Some of them, doubtless, have 
been overlooked, and no onecan be more sensible than 
I am that the discussion of those which have been no- 
ticed is imperfect and incomplete. With the frequent 
pared Hoe eg of more or less length, which have been 
unavoidable, I could not (without a delay of decision 
much greater than the counsel were led to anticipate 
at the time the case was argued) give to the authori- 
ties cited such careful and deliberate examination and 
consideration as were desirable, or devote to the prepa- 
ration of my opinion the time, care, and deliberation 
which I wished to bestow upon it. Written in haste, 
for the informution of the parties, and the present jus- 
tification of my decision, it must now stand as it is; 
but I indulge the hope that at some future time I may 
be able to revise, amend, and condense it. Having 
reached the conclusion that the relator must be dis- 
charged, I shall add a few words in reference to a de- 
cision which has been published since the hearing in 
case. 
_ The decision referred to, that of Judge Cadwallader 
of the eastern district of Pennsylvania, in the case 0 
Anirim, is not in conflict with my decision in this 
case. Judge Cadwallader, in reference to the decision 
of the enrolling board, says: ‘‘ Cognizance of the ap- 
lication for exemption, if taken, must be judicial, 
owever fescial the jurisdiction or summary the pro- 
ceeding. The point in question is, whether the deci- 
sion is or is not conclusive elsewhere as to the right 
of exemption.. This depends upon the effect of the 
word final. It certainly imports that the decision of 
the board shall not undergo executive or other revision. 
The decision is, relatively to military jurisdiction, con- 
clusive as well as final. Therefore, a decision in favor 
ofa claim of exemption is necessarily conclusive as to 
the right of exemption.” 
__ Itis true that ndge Cadwallader also expresses the 
on that, under the Constitution, Congress has not 
€ power, as against the citizen, to make the decision 
of the enrolling board conclusive, so as to preclude 
the citizen from appealing to the judicial department 
f the Government; but it is believed that no one ques- 
tons the power of Congress to make such a decision 
and conclusive upon their own officers and agents. 
_ Whether, on mature consideration of Judge Cadwal- 
lader’s opinion, and a full and deliberate examination 
the question, I should be able to concur in the opin- 
nm that the decision of the enrolling board, refusing 
exemption in cases within their jurisdiction, is not 
conclusive upon the citizen as well'as the Government, 
is a question I do not design to anticipate, and it will 
be a matter of personal congratulation if no examina- 
tion of the question shall be required. 


. (See New Yorx, for correspondence between 
resident Lincoln and Governor Seymour rel- 
ative to the Conscription.) 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
In the scientific investigations, not less than 
in the general thought, of our times, a large’ 
place has come very recently to be occupied by 
certain questions relating to Man and to Man- 
kind. Among these questions—many of them 
closely dependent one upon the other—are: 1, 
that of the origin of man ; 2, that. of the possible 
affinity of man with lower orders of creatures; 
8, that of the antiquity of man; 4, that of the 
unity or plurality of human species; 5, that of 
the degree of possible variability of man, in 
long periods of time, under climatic or other in- 
fluences; 6, that of the number of the races of 
men, the distinguishing characters of such 
races, their history and distribution, and their 
probable future career ; 7, the question whether 


*man is, or is not, in fact, cosmopolite—that is, 


whether races are to any extent restricted in 
their habitat ; and 8, that of the effect of inter- 
mixture of races. It should be borne in mind, 
that, in connection with the study of mankind, 
the terms ‘“‘ species” and “ race” are properly 
employed in very different senses; while’ the 
former is to be understood in the’exact signifi- 
cation given to it by the zoologist and the 
botanist, the latter merely implies a collection 
of individuals exhibiting throughout certain 
common characters, and which point to their 
origin at some period from a common stock or 
under similar conditions. Hence, we may admit 
many races of men without admitting more 
than a single species. 

Now, among the kinds of evidences that pres- 
ent themselves, and that are sought for, in re- 
lation to the questions above proposed, are those 
afforded by—1, the nature, order, and physical 
characters of the strata of the earth’s crust— 
the geological evidences proper; 2, the kinds of 
fossils, and their distribution in different re- 
gions and strata—the paleontological ; 3, the 
monuments, implements, and other remains of 
the works of man himself—the archeological ; 4, 
the phenomena of languages, their growth, affin- 
ities, and changes—the linguistic ; 5, records of 
changes and events, such as in the main are due 
to human agency—the historical ; 6, evidences 
which in their character are chemical, anatomi- 
cal, or physiological ; and 7, those, afforded by 
the direct study of existing,nations and races 
of men—in other words, the natural-historical. 
Thus, as man is truly the microcosm—the epi- 
tome of nature, we find without surprise that 
the study of man, once fairly entered upon, is 
calling for the reflection and concentration 
upon himself of the rays of nearly, if not quite, 
all the sciences he has hitherto developed. 

There is evidently not as yet a science, in the 
proper sense of the word, either of man con-. 
sidered in his whole nature, or of the races of 
mankind. But there is going forward in con- 
nection with both these subjects an active ac- 
cumulation of facts and of generalizations; and 
viewing them therefore as prospective sciences, 
the former study has received the title of An- 
thropology (science of man), and the latter that 
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of Ethnology (science of nations, or of races), 
The one comprehensive field of research, in 
truth, is that of Anthropology ; and within this 
Ethnology is embraced as a special department. 
Accordingly, reserving the former term as the 
By 
F ject, M. Broca and others recognize under 
this, for the present, at least two important 
subdivisions, which they distinguish as Ethnol- 
ogy and General Anthropology. The mere 
description of races of men, in reference to 
characteristics of person, customs, arts, and civ- 
ilization, constitutes Ethnography. 

Among the works and periodicals published 
in relation to these subjects, and within or just 
previously to the year 1863, there are a few 


which should here be named, first, because, 


they serve well as exponents of the direction 
of recent discovery and of current thought in 
regard to the subjects at issue; and secondly, 
because their pages afford, in large degree, a 
resumé of the facts and deductions already ac- 
cumulated in relation to them, up to—in most 
of the instances—about the close of the year 
1862. We select, with a view to such purposes, 
the following : 


a. Tue Geotocicat EvymeENcES OF THE UT! 
Man; with Remarks on Theories of the of 
Species by Variation. By Sir Charles me te »R.S., 
&c. London: 1868. (Reprinted in Philadelphia, by G. 
W. Childs : 1863.) 

6. Intropuction 10 AntHRopoLtoey. By Dr. Theodor 
Waitz. Vol. I. Translated by J. F. Collingwood, from 
the First Volume of “ Anthropologie der Naturvélker.” 
London : 1863. 

e. Tue Races or THE Otp Woruip: A Manual of 
Ethnology. By Charles L. Brace. New York—Charles 
Scribner: 1863. 

ad, Eyipence as To Man’s Piace 1n Nature. By 
Thomas H. Shy L F.R.S. London; 1863. (Reprint- 
ed in New York, by D. Appleton & Co. : 1863.) 

é. Prenistorico Man: rehes into the O. 7) 
Civilization in the Old and the New World. By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D. Cambridge and London: 1862. 

J. Description ErsNoGRAPHIQUE DES PEUPLES DE LA 
Rosste. Par T. de Pauly. St, Petersburgh: 1862. 

g. Lecrures on THE Science or Lancuace. My Max 
Miller, M.A. London: 1861. (Reprinted in New York, 
by Charles Scribner : 1863. 

he A RY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
ov Evrors. By John W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. New 
York—Harper & Bros.: 1863. 

4. Tue Antaropo.oaicaL Review. Quarterly. Lon- 
don. (First number—May, 1863.) 


“ No subject,” says Sir Charles Lyell (a), “ has lately 
excited more curiosity and general intérest among 
geologists and the public, than the question of the An- 

quity of the Human Race, whether or no we have 
sufficient evidence in caves, or in the superficial depo- 
sits commonly called ‘drift’ or ‘diluvium,’ to prove 
the former coéxistence of man with certain extinct 
mammalia. For the last half century, the occasional 
occurrence, in various aby of Europe, of the bones of 
man or the works of his hands, in cave breccias and 
stalactites, associated with the remains of the extinct 
hyzna, bear, ay ears or rhinoceros, has given rise to 
a ony pore that the date of man must be carried fur- 
ther back than we had heretofore imagined. On the 
other hand, extreme reluctance was naturally felt, on 
the part of scientific reasoners, to admit the validity of 
such evidence, seeing that so many caves have been in- 
habited by a succession of tenants, and have been se- 
lected by man as a place not only of domicile, but of 
sepulture, while some caves have served as the 
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ion of the comprehensive science of the’ 
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channels through which the waters of occasional land- 
floods or engulfed rivers have flowed, so that the re 
mains of living beings which have led the dist ricts 
at more one era may have subsequen' 2 
mingled in such caverns and so confounded together i 
one and the same deposit. But the facts broug! ht t 


light in 1858, during-the systematic investigation 


an extreme, ‘| 
The following, table of the Fossiliferon 
Strata of the earth’s crust, still further abridg 
from Lyell, and representing the succession ¢ 
strata from the surface of the earth downws 
to the non-fossiliferous or azoic rocks, will aid 
the reader in understanding the bearing of cer- 


tain geological and palwontological facts — Sy 


the question of the antiquity of man: 


1, Recent (alluvium)... 
2. Post-Pliocene strata. 
8. Newer Pliocene “ 


ne 
Post-TERTIARY, or QUATERNARY, BY. 


Now, while animal life has been traced down- 
ward through the entire series of strata repre-_ 
sented in the preceding table, the remains 
man and of the quadrumana had never until - 
very lately been with certainty shown to exist 
lower down than the most recent formations of 
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the quaternary period, and such as could clearly 
be brought within the usual chronological reck- 
oning. Indeed, it was asserted by Cuvier, and 


by many it is still maintained, that true fo: 


of man and of the ape-tribes have ho existence 


: 
A 
‘ 
¢ 


The discoveries of the last few years, however, q 
appear in the judgment of many other inquirers _ 


already to have reversed Cuvier’s verdict. Still, — 


Lyell, writing about the close of 1862, and in- 
cluding all the well authenticated discoveries of — 


Y 


human remains and works up to that time, — 


_shows the comparatively recent period to which 


these evidences of man were at the time « 


fined, when he remarks, “The only fo : 
with which we shall be concerned in the ° 


ent volume are those of the most modern di 
or the Post-tertiary.” 
Among the subjects of which Sir rles 
Lyell treats, are those of the implements foun 
in the Danish peat; the Danish shell-mounds 
or 
refuse-heaps) ; the ancient Swiss lake-dwe i 
on piles, or “ lacustrine habitations” (see “New 
American Oyclopedia,” vol. xvi); the Trish 
lake-dwellings, or ‘“‘crannoges”; the potter’ 
and burnt bricks taken from great depths in thy 
Delta of the Nile; the relics and remains fount! 
in mounds of the valley of the Ohio, of the delt: 
of the Mississippi, &c.; the human and other 
bones, and implements—consisting largely ot? 


e; 
d 


kjokkenmoddings” (kitehen-middens, on 
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worked flints—found in the cavern of Bize, in 
France; the contents of the Belgian caves, in- 
cluding the Engis skull; the Neanderthal cave 
and skull; then, the Post-pliocene alluvium 
and cave deposits, with flint implements, pro- 
ceeding from the earlier discoveries of M. 
Boucher de Perthes, at Abbeville, in the valley 
of the Somme, and of Dr. Rigollot, near Amiens, 
d also the exploration of the Brixham cave, 
wn to the latest discoveries, made especially 
in the former region, up to the time of publica- 
tion; works of art elsewhere met with in Post- 
pliocene alluvium of France and Great Britain ; 
marked bones found by M. Lartet in the 
Aurignac cave; then, certain supposed fossil 
men, as that of Denise, of Natchez, &c.; then, 
the relations of the Glacial Period, and of gla- 
cial action to the Human Period, and to the 


date of the earliest traces of man and other 


animals; the supposed ages of stone and 
bronze ; and, finally, certain subjects connect- 
ed with Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species by variation and through natural selec- 
tion, and the possible relation of man to the 
lower orders of being. A few of the instances 
of discovery of human remains, &c., just re- 
ferred to, have—as occurring at recent dates— 
received mention in this CyLopapr1a, 1861, 
under the title Antiquity or THE HumAN 
Race; and 1862, in connection with Groe- 
RapuHy, Xe. 

Although Sir Charles Lyell expresses his 
‘conclusions in respect to the antiquity of the 
human race with great caution, yet the terms 
in which he has couched them, not less than 
the facts on which they are based, appear to 
open the way for a large extension of the 


_ lapse of time since the advent of man on the, 
earth, beyond that admitted in the usual or 


historical view. Thus, Lyell admits that 
“Man was contemporary in Europe with 
two species of elephant, Hlephas primigenius 
[mammoth], and £. antiguus, two, also, of 
rhinoceros, Rhinoceros tichorhinus and R. hem- 
itechus, at least one species of hippopotamus, 
the cave-bear, cave-lion, and ph bat vari- 
ous bovine, equine, and cervine animals now 


_ extinct, and many smaller carnivora, rodentia, 


and insectivora. While these were slowly 


' passing away, the musk buffalo, reindeer, and 


other arctic species, which have survived to 
our times, were retreating aorthward, from 
the.valleys of the Thames and Seine, to their 
present more arctic haunts.” And he adds that 
“The vast distance of time which separated 
the origin of the higher and lower level gravels 
of the valley of the Somme, both of them rich 
in flint implements of similar shape, * * * 
leads to the conclusion that the state of the 
arts in those early times remained stationary for 
almost indefinite periods;” and then proceeds 
to parallel this with the fact that “‘ The rate of 
progress in the arts and sciences proceeds in a 
geometrical ratio as knowledge increases,” the 
earlier advance being by so much the more 
slow, “‘so that the progress of a thousand years 
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at a remote period, may correspond to that of 
a century in modern times, and in ages still 
more remote Man would more and more re- 
semble the brutes in that attribute which 
causes one generation exactly to imitate in 


.all its ways the generation which preceded it.” 


The author regards Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species by natural selection as not 
inconsistent with the admitted truths of science ; 
and, in harmony with such view, inclines to the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race. 

We now proceed to glean, from the state- 
ments of discoveries made and the published 
speculations of, chiefly, the past year, the por- 
tions which appear to possess the greatest im- 
portance, and which will serve to show what 
further light is being thrown upon the ques- 
tions already presented. 

Instances of Human Remains.—A. paper was 
read before the British Association, 1863, 
Section (E) of Geography and Ethnology, de- 
scriptive of a human cranium found near Ami- 
ens, in 1861; but which, while it closely re- 
sembled the Engis skull, was regarded as pre- 
senting no decided test in respect to the ques- 
tion of the antiquity of the race. Mr. G. E. Ro- 
berts and Prof. Geo. Busk contributed a paper 
upon the opening of a cist of the Stone Age at 
Bennet Hill, on the coast of Elgin. This cist was 
one of three situated near together and also near 
to three considerable shell-mounds, or refuse- 
heaps.. Of the other two cists, one had been 
cut away by the course of a railway, and in the 
second few bones were found. Of the skeleton 
found in the least disturbed cist, the cranium was 
— measured antero-posteriorly—quite short; 
z. €,, of the conformation termed by Retzius 
the brachycephalic. The ratio of the antero- 
posterior to the transverse measurement, was 
1:.823. In April, Rey. H. F. Rivers present- 
ed to the Anthropological Society of London 
some human remains found at Luton, near 
Chatham ; Prof. Owen remarking at the time 
that the bones appeared to have been discover- 
ed at a depth of six feet within brick earth. 
May 26th, Professor Busk read a paper in re- 
lation to these remains, which greatly dimin- 
ished the interest attaching to them, by declar- 
ing that on closer inspection it was found that 
the bones were not regularly overlaid by the 
deposit of brick earth, but were in a soil that 
appeared as if it had been filled into a pit, and 
apparently consisted of the rain-wash from a 
neighboring hill side. There were two skele- 
tons; the crania much alike, long-headed, or 
dolichocephalic, orthognathic, but phenozygous 
[the zygomatic arches showing beyond the 
cranium, as viewed from above]. Thus, their 
form would not indicate that they belonged to 
either of the most ancient types of crania 
found in Great Britain, viz.: the eymbecephalic, 
supposed by Dr. Wilson to be the most ancient; 
or the brachycephalic, supposed by the authors 
of the “‘Crania Britannica” to be the true an- 
cient British form. The crania both presented 
injuries such as would intimate that their pos- 
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sessors had been killed by cuts of a sharp 
weapon upon the head. 

Ohemicnl Changes “in long-buried Bones.— 
The author last named concluded his paper 
with an account of the results of chemical 
analysis performed upon portions of these and 
of other bones of considerable antiquity ; and 
he is led to assert the following as among the 
chemical characteristics of such bones: 1. 
Long-buried bones, whatever the soil or situa- 
tion, almost always contain a notable amount 
of iron. 2. The amount of organic matter is 
invariably much diminished. 3. The propor- 
tion of carbonates in them is usually much 
augmented. 4, A still longer abode ‘in the 
ground, whatever the soil, is attended with the 
acquisition of a marked quantity of fluorine. 

etzius’ Classification of Crania, improved by 
Broca’s Definite Measurements.—Prof. Retzius, 
many years since, found that the most ancient 
human crania discovered in Denmark and other 
parts of Europe, could be mainly assigned to 
two distinct types of conformation. To one 
of these, characterized by a rounded form, 7. ¢., 
by the relative shortness of the antero-poste- 
rior dimension as compared with the trans- 
verse, and having the parietal tubers promi- 
nent, and the occiput broad and flattened, he 
yt at the name brachycephalic (short-head- 
ed); and to the other, which would appear in 
time to have succeeded the former, and which 
is characterized by relative length of the ante- 
ro-posterior dimension, tending to the more 
modern oval form, and having a prominent 
and narrow occiput, he gave the name of doli- 
chocephalic (long-headed). 

It should be remarked that Prof. Nillson has 
claimed to establish a third type of cranium, 
having the antero-posterior dimension still 
longer than in‘the second, while at the same 
time marked with greater prominence at the 
sides. This he regards as having belonged to 
a Celtic race, who in his opinion introduced 
the use of bronze. To another variety of con- 
formation, first observed in certain of the most 
ancient skulls found in Scotland, of which the 
most marked characteristics are the narrow- 
ness and length of the top of the head, the 
forehead being narrow and retreating, and the 
occiput narrow and extremely prolonged back- 
ward, Dr. Wilson has given the name of kum- 
So tagbe (boat-headed), also written eymbece- 
phalic. 


At a meeting of the London Anthrop. Soci- 
ety, November 3d, 1863, during a renewal of 
the discussion upon the cranium from the Ben- 
net Hill cist, already mentioned, Mr. 0. C. Blake 
called attention to the uncertainty which still 
attended Retzius’ distinctions of ancient skulls, 
and then proceeded to state M. Broca’s im- 
provement upon that classification, by basing 
the distinctions upon exact numerical compari- 
sons, and introducing a third or middle class, 
The term “index,” as here used, denotes the 
ratio of the breadth of a given cranium to its 
length. Thus, Broca, in arranging certain 
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skulls obtained ra cemetery at La Cité, had 
adopted the following division: 


bi 


ae 
A. Pure Dolichocephali : the i nd 2 
, ess than .fo. : : 
1, DottcnocErHALt, ¢ B Sub-dolichocephali : the inde 
from .75 to .776, Ze 

mesalios, average): the index 
je "TT to 199. eT, 


“at. 
A. Sub-brachycephali? the index fr 
80 to .849. ee 

8, BRACHYCEPHALI, ts Pure Brachycephali: the 
.85, and upward. ; 

Antiquities of Northumberland.—Mr. George 
Tate gave, before the British Association, 1863. 
an account of the explorations made, durin 
the two preceding years, into the ancient Brit- 
ish remains found among the Cheviots, in the 
valley of the Breamish, and on Yevering Bell 
and its neighborhood. These are in the wilé 
hilly districts of the northern part of North- 
umberland, and they consist of fortified towns; 
strong, small fortlets on the slopes of the - 
and in the high valleys; hut-circles, and bar- | 
rows, or sepulchres. A fortified town site near — 
Linhope, the most remarkable of its kind, cov- — 
ers twenty acres. Here are found remains of | 
the enyironing walls, and within these many — 
hut-circles, some of these being flagged with | 
flat stones of porphyry. Some of the hearth- 
stones, which usually appear in the centre of 
the circles, still retain marks of fire. Str 
forts crown many of the higher hills. The so- 
called fortlets have a diameter of from thirty 
to one hundred and fifty feet. 

All the appearances indicate a period when — 
the hilly country was held by separate tribes 
and clans, and which were often at war with 
each other. In various portions of the ruins — 
and barrows are found, pottery; glass orna- — 
ments (supposed to have been brought from — 
Pheenicia); bronze and flint weapons; and oe- 
casionally rude querns for grinding grain. In ~ 
one barrow, along with flint implements and 
potsherds, some lumps of iron slag were found 
and similar heaps have long been met wi 
elsewhere through this part of the country, at 
a distance from modern habitations. The au- = 
thor suggests the probability that iron—with 
the few who could afford it—was in use earlier © 
than has been supposed in the theory of suc- 
cessive stone, bronze, and iron ages; and that — 
the rarity of iron implements is in part at least 
to be accounted for by the circumstance of © 
their having perished by rust. The ise 
found in the remains here described were 
brachycephalic; and this is believed by be id . 


thor to have been the true type of the 
umbrian Celts. , 

Ancient Shell-Mounds of Scotland.—The Rev. 
George Gordon having mentioned, in the “ Nat- 
ural History Review,” for April, 1863, the find- 
ing, on the shores of Moray Frith, of several 
shell-mounds somewhat resembling the Danish 
“kjékkenméddings,” Mr. John Lubbock subse- 
auegsly visited that region in company with 

aformer—the account of their explorations 
appearing in the same journal for July follow- 
ing. 
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_ Mr. Gordon had discovered little more than 
the fact of certain refuse heaps sonslelpe 
maialy of shells, and further that in these the 
shells of the periwinkle and oyster, and next 
those of the muscle and cockle, appeared to 
predominate. The two observers in their later 
visit found'in the Loch of the Clans, about five 
miles from Nairn, a small ‘crannoge” of 
stones bound together with beams of wood; 
and close to this they picked up a bone awl. 

_ They then visited the shell-mounds at Ben- 
net Hill, near Burghead, on the coast of Elgin; 
afterward proceeding in the direction of Find- 
horn, and about the old margins of Loch Spy- 
The shells were often to a good degree 
of different species in the different mounds, 
the periwinkle, oyster, and muscle being gen- 
erally most abundant; while in some of the 


heaps appeared also numerous fragments of 
bones of the ox, sheep, and pig. No pottery 


or stone implements were found in any of 


them, though in and near some of them were 

icked up one or more fragments of flint. 
leet one mound, near Burghead, they obtained 
two positive implements of bone, awl-shaped, 
and a third splinter of dotbtful character. At 
another, between Burghead and Findhorn, they 
found a fragment of a bronze ring. In some 
of the mounds marks of fire were abundant, 
even where there appeared not a single bone 
orsherd. The absence of pottery and imple- 
ments, so common in Danish “ middens,” and 


in the Swiss Lakes, is not a little puzzling. 


True, flint is absent.from the north of Scot- 
land, but not less is it so from Switzerland. 
Tt is conjectured, however, that the. Scotch 
mounds may yet be found to belong to the 
metallic period. 

In fact, in a shell-mound on the ‘ Brigzes” 


_ Farm, near the old Loch Spynie, a bronze pin 


Pe SS TT 


had been found by a laborer; and a Dr. Tay- 
lor had discovered two small pieces of pottery, 
colored red on one side and black on the other. 
The bronze pin was four and a half inches in 
length, and rather thick in proportion; the 
head was small and rounded, but flattened on 
the sides, each of which was marked by two 


_ diagonal grooves crossing each other at about 


a right angle. 


Below the head was a second 
enlargement, of less size; and below this 
again, four equidistant rows of five small 
notches each—one row on each side of the pin. 
his pin is said to resemble those found in the 
Irish crannoges, and in street-cuttings in Dub- 
lin, and which are believed to be of an age of 
about 15000 years; i. ¢., of the date of A.D. 
800-900. 
. Lacustrine Habitations in Wigtonshire, Scot- 
land.—An account of explorations of these 
was presented before the British Association, 
by Lord Loyaine. 
_ Dowalton Loch, in which the habitations are 
found, was an irregular sheet of water, about 


_ two miles long by a half mile broad, situ- 


‘ated in Wigtonshire, on the western coast of 


Scotland, and at the end of a narrow valley 
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five miles in extent, occupied by a moss, whose 
waters flow in part into the loch and in part 
into the sea. Sir William Maxwell, of Mon- 
reith, had, at his own expense, nearly drained 
the bed of the loch; and this had, when visit- 
ed (August, 1863), the appearance of an im- 
mense sheet of mud, surrounded by a succes- 
sion of beaches at different elevations. It con- 
tained a few small islets. 

One of these, being reached over forty yards 
of the mud, was found to be elevated above 
the latter about five and a half feet. On each 
side of it were patches of stone, not touching 
it; and on its northern side, surrounded by 
piles driven into the mass, lay a canoe twenty- 
four feet long. Stones were scattered over the 
surface of the islet, and teeth, apparently of 
swine and oxen, were found. A trench being 
cut around the islet, ashes were turned up, in 
which were teeth and burnt bones. There 
were found, also, a piece of a fine yellow earth- 
enware armlet; a large’ broken earthenware 
bead, striped blue and white ; and a small metal 
ornament, apparently gilt. Two other pieces 
of a similar armlet were.found on the surface. 

On cutting down into the structure, it prov- 
ed to be wholly artificial, resting on. the soft 
bottom of the loch, and composed of layers of 
brushwood, branches and stems of trees, min- 
gled with large stones, while at bottom of all, 
in this and the other islets examined, was a 
bed of fern about a foot thick.’ The mass 
was joined together by poles and stakes of 
oak and willow, some driven two and a half 
feet into the bottom. The islet was surround- 
ed also by great numbers of these, and by 
masses of stone. In some of the islets the 
stakes were found roughly hewn, and even 
mortised; and in a few holes had been bored. 
The leaves and nuts brought up from the low- 
er layers were still in appearance fresh and 
perfectly distinct. Great quantities of teeth 
and bones were found upon and within the 
structures; but no tool or weapon of any sort 
came to light. The first islet examined was 
thirty-eight yards in circumference: the larg- 
est was thirty-six yards across, and about one 
hundred yards round. Upon this also a canoe 
was found, eighteen and a half feet long, and 
in an extremely decayed state. 

The structures would appear to have been 
raised by successive stages, as the waters of the 
loch had increased. The quantities of bones 
and teeth, and of the stakes formed, conveyed 
to, and used in and about the structures, 
would alike indicate a considerable population. 
Upon the rocky eminences which rose at cer- 
tain points in the loch, no structures had been 
raised; probably they were founded upon the 
mud as being thus least accessible. 

Prof. Wilson remarked that Mr. Joseph 
Robinson, of Edinburgh, had collected infor- 
mation showing that a large number of lacus- 
trine habitations existed in that part of Great 
Britain. He thought the implements of bronze 
and metal generally belonged to a period much 


- 
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pales than antiquarians had yet assigned to 


em. 

Sir Charles Lyell expressed himself as sure 
that changes of level must have taken place in 
the lake. The author of the paper had sug- 
gested that these changes were brought about 
by the growth of peat, obstructing gradually 
' the ancient outlet. Why, now, was it not pos- 
sible to determine a proximate date for these 
habitations—hence the general rate of growth 
of peat; and thus to obtain a rule applicable in 
other cases? If the bronze period must be 


carried farther back than antiquarians gener- 


ally had supposed, how very ancient must 
then be that of stone? And yet, both epochs 
belonged to a period in which there was not 
found one of those extinct animals of which 
geologists had discovered so many unequivo- 
cal remains. ? 

Geological Position and Fra of the Remains 
thus far Described.—Few, if any, of the human 
remains and works described in the sections 
just preceding, can be considered as going 
back in geological time beyond the period 
within which has occurred the latest of the 
alluvial formations—that known as the “re- 
cent,” or most modern of the Quaternary 
deposits. And in respect to human eras, none of 
these remains date back, certainly, beyond the 
“ stone” age; while it is, in fact, questionable 
whether the oldest of them go beyond that 
of ‘‘bronze.”” None of them reach/the time 
of any of the species of animals which have 
been extinct throughout the historic period; 
for even though the Urus, or wild bull (Bos 

imigenius), which existed in the stone and 
tamed ages, including that of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, has now been long extinct, yet this 
animal was seen by Julius Oxsar, and survived 
after his time. 

Now the reader should bear in mind that, 
not to speak of other instances, the now well- 
known cases of the human and other bones, 
and implements of the Belgian caverns, the dis- 
coveries made in the Brixham cave, and the 
yet more familjar discoveries by M. Boucher 
de Perthes and others, of the sort known up to 
the close of 1862, in the alluvium of the Somme 
valley, especially at Abbeville and St. Acheul, 
as also those of the cave of Aurignac, appear 
to have (before 1863) traced man back far into 
the Post-pliocene deposits belonging to the pe- 
riod of the drift; hence, into the earlier for- 
mations of the Post-tertiary period. None of 
these latter discoveries, however, had appeared 
to carry mah beyond this limit, into the Ter- 
tiary strata. And M. Broca, at a meeting 
of the Anthrop. Society of Paris some time 
since, recognizing this limit, stated in sub- 
stance that, thus far “the antiquity of Man is 
reduced to the commencement of the Quater- 
nary period. Positive facts, irrefutable evi- 
dence” —he declared—“ show that man existed 
at the time of the dilavium, But this is the 
first known date in his history; though it is 
still not impossible that we may find traces of 


(worked), but unground, of the Somme valley, 
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his earlier existence.” In most, or all, of the — 
instances last named above, moreover, the flint 
implements are found associated with the 
bones of animals extinct from before the his- 
torical period; and in respect to human 
these works and results due to the agency of 
man take us back far anterior to the date of 
the stone age, if this were to be determined b 
such relics only as those of the Danish “mid- 
dens ” and the Swiss lake-dwellings; Nee os i 
strictly speaking, they appear to conduct us 
back through three successive ages of one vi 
stone period—beyond the most recent shec 
or sharpened stone implements, as those of the 
Danish mounds, to the hatchets rudely chi 


and in some of the instances to those 
of mere fragments or flakes of flint—implements 
in regard to which such ideas as that of fash- 
toning, much less that of grinding were not 
yet to be conceived of for hundreds, perhaps — 
thousands, of years. es 
Meanwhile, however, it could not fail to be 
remarked as singular, and the fact is so recog- 
nized in terms by Lyell and his reviewers, as 
well as by others, tht while, in the many p 
of the south and west of Europe yielding these, 
at least thousands of genuine flint implements 
have been discovered, and while, more recently, 
portions of the skeletons of many extinct ani+ 
mals have been found which show evidences 
of having been cut and marked by implements 
used by man, still not a single human skeleton 
of unquestionably fossil character, not indeed — 
so much as a human tooth, had been discovered 
in connection with, or as undoubtedly referable 
to the same age as, these older or post-pliocene 
remains! ' 
Now, as to the specific question, why fos- 
sil human remains have not been found along — 
with the implements and marked bones of the 
post-pliocene, many answers, more or less satis- ‘ 
factory, had been given. Some had urged that — 
the fact was but an illustration of the extreme — 
imperfection of the geological records; and — 
these have cited as parallel the facts .that 
the bones of the musk buffalo were not until. 
recently found as fossils, and have remarked. 
that the entire assemblage of the fossil quate 
peds of the Picardy alluvium must still be but 
a small part of the whole number of species 
with which these were contemporaneous. 
Others have urged the fact of the extremely 
small proportion which the districts yet ex- 
lored bear to the entire extent of the alluvium 
in which fossils may exist, upon the Easterp, or 
upon both of the continents. Even Mr. Graw+ — 
furd, who appears to covet the attitude of an- 
tagonist upon all the later anthropological theo-+ 
ries of the time, after stating (in the outset of’ 
his paper before the Brit. Assoc, upon thi 
Aryan theory and the races of mankind,) hii 
conviction that the evidences of late years ad+ 
duced satisfactorily establish for man on thd 
earth an antiquity far beyond the usual esti- 
mate, making him the contemporary of animal 


c. be still greater. 


tions: 
in number in comparison with the wild animals; 
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such as lions, hywnas, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
&e., extinct far beyond the reach of human 
records, then goes on to account for the scar- 
city of remains of man himself in connection 
with his works, by the following considera- 
In the savage state, man would be few 


and when he first appeared, unarmed, without 
language, and before he had even yet acquired 
the art of kindling a fire, the disparity would 
In that condition he would 
have to contend for life and food with savage 
beasts, with nothing to depend on but a superior 


brain andthe capacity of wielding a club. In 


~~ 
b> cos 


such circumstances the wonder is, not that man 


should be few, but that he should continue to 


exist at all. 

- Having thus found, as precisely as possible, 
the limits—downward into the fossiliferous 
strata, and (the Neanderthal skull only being 
regarded as yet not decided on) backward in 
the ages of time—to which man appears with 
some degree of certainty to have been traced, 
up to the close of the year 1862, we are now 
prepared better to appreciate the bearings and 
significance of two discoveries which have 


marked the year 1863, namely, the finding of 


what is (by many) believed to be a fossil hu- 


' man jaw in the Post-pliocene alluvium of the 


Somme valley, and the finding at St. Prest, by 
M. Desnoyers, of marked fossil bones of animals 
within what he regards as unquestionably up- 


per tertiary, or Pliocene, strata. Before de- 


scribing these, certain speculations assigning 
an extreme antiquity to the exceptional skull 
above named, will be given. 


-. The Neanderthal Man.—Prof. Wm. King 


read before the Brit. Assoc. a paper upon this 
subject. He gave reasons for believing that 
this skull belonged to one of a race existing in 
the glacial or Clydian period. Why should there 
not-have been, in the past, distinct low species 
of man, little above the anthropoid apes? Why 
not a pliocene or Clydian species, which could 
erect a protecting shed, fashion a stone imple- 
ment, and store up foed, and yet be devoid of 
speech, and of religious feeling. He considered 
the Neanderthal skull eminently simial in its 
great characters; and it was probable that the 


thoughts and desires that dwelt in it never 


soared above those of the brute. The Andaman 
islander has but the dimmest consciousness of 
the existence of a Creator, and of any moral 
feeling. Still he has enough [Dr. Mouatt de- 
elares that he has no religious ideas or feelings 
whatever: if this be true, he at least has suffi- 


cient capacity for such notion and feeling] to 


necessitate our classing him with Homo sapiens. 
We could go no lower than the Andamaner, 
without coming to brute benightedness. He 
believed the Neanderthal man to have been, 
‘accordingly, a being specifically distinct; and 
he would propose for him the designation of 
Homo Neanderthalensis. 

The Moulin-Quignon, or Abbeville Jaw.—A 
notice of the discovery of human remains in a 
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gravel-bed at Movlin-Quignon, near Abbeville, 
in the north of France, and by workmen en- 
gaged in quarrying at the place, first appeared 
in “ 7?’ Abbevillois,” of April 9th, 1863. Near the 
end of March, a quarryman," named Halatre, 
brought from this quarry to M. Boucher de 
Perthes a shaped flint and a fragment of bone, 
both stated to have been found in the gravel. 
Upon clearing away the sand in which the 
latter was partly imbedded, it proved to be a 
human molar, somewhat damaged. M. Boucher 
at once proceeded to Moulin-Quignon with 
Halatre, verified the spot from which the tooth 
had been taken, ascertained that that part of 


. the gravel deposit was free from infiltration or. 


intrusion, and desired the search continued. 
He charged the workmen not to disturb any- 
thing they might come upon during his absence, 
but if any remains came to light, to let him 
know of the fact. On the 28th of March, a 
workman named Vasseur came to tell him that 
something resembling a bone was to be seen in 
the bed of gravel. 

M. Boucher went to the place, and there 
found, enveloped in its matrix, -and still in part 
imbedded in the gravel, a bone, nearly an inch 
in length of which, however, was already ex- 
posed. The bone was carefully extracted whole, 
by working round it with a pickaxe; and it 
proved to be a portion of a human jaw, very 
much discolored, but not injured by rolling. 
A few inches off from it was a flint hatchet 
(hache), also imbedded in the gravel, whence 
M. O. Dimpré by aid of the pickaxe removed it. 
All the spectators were struck with the perfect 
identity of the platina or colored crust which 
covered not only the jaw and the flint axe, but 
also the rolled pebbles of the bed ; the color of 
this was a brown approaching to bluish black. 
The portion of the deposit from which the jaw 
and accompanying flint were taken, was a hori- 
zontal stratum or seam of no great depth, inter- 
posed between the chalk below and the ordi- 
nary gravel above, consisting of a black man- 
gano-ferruginous matter. This deposit belongs 
to what Mr, Prestwich calls the “ high-level ” 
series, being regarded as the oldest of the 
Somme valley beds. The jaw and hache were 
found at a depth of five yards below the surface. 

A few days after the diseovery of the jaw, 
Messrs. Prestwich, Evans, and Tylor visited M. 
Boucher. The two latter especially observed 
circumstances which led them to fear that a 
deception had been practised by the quarrymen. 
Mr. Evans thought that the axes, purporting to 
be from the black biind, had been artificially 
stained with the irony deposit. M. Boucher 
still maintained a different’ view of the case. 
He had extracted the jaw from the substance 
of the bed itself, and declared that M. Dimpré 
had taken out the hache in the same way, both 
in presence of a number of spectators; and they - 
felt sure the gravel had not been disturbed. He 
considered the two workmen concerned to be 
persons of irreproachable character. Yet it was 
a fact that M. Boucher had for years offered large 
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rewards for the discovery of fossil remains in 
the quaternary deposits; and equally so, that 
the quarrymen had repeatedly brought to him 
bones which proved not to be genuine. There 
are, indeed, bone-bearing beds not far from 
Abbeville. The quarrymen of Amiens and 
Abbeville had begun to make sham “ drift im- 
plements” as soon as it paid them to do so, 
and of such they had sold thousands. They 
had acquired such skill as even to deceive in 
regard to the coating or platina, and the dis- 
coloration of the surface; and Mr. Christy had 
bought a large quantity of the spurious haches, 
by insisting that he knew them to be such, for 
from one to two pence apiece. 
_. An article by Mr. Falconer on the subject 
of the supposed fossil bone appeared in the 
London “ Times,” of April 25th. An animated 
discussion had soon sprung up, touching the 
questions as to whether or not the jaw was 
authentic, and a true fossil; and atlength upon 
the proposition (May 2d) of M. Lartet, a scien- 
tific reunion or conference with a view to set- 
tling these questions was determined on. Of 
this, the French members were MM. Quatre- 
fages, Lartet, Delesse, Desnoyers, and Milne- 
Edwards, the last-named of whom acted as 
President ; while M. Abbé Bourgeois and M. 
Gaudry also took part. The English deputies 
were Messrs, Falconer and Busk, and. Prof. 
W. B. Carpenter; and after the first. sitting 
also Mr. Prestwich. The members, with this 
single exception, having reached Paris on the 
9th of May, the sittings were commenced at 
yee and were continued there during three 
ays. 

The jaw was sawn across, and washed; the 
section being made to include a portion of one 
of the fangs of the solitary tooth remaining 
in it. The matrix or black coating readily 
washed off by means of a sponge; there 
was no appearance of dendrites upon the sur- 
face or within the mass of the bone; nor 
was there any infiltration through it of min- 
eral matter. The substance of the bone was 
dry and friable, but tolerably firm under the 
saw; the section was-fresh-looking, and it 
emitted distinctly the odor of sawn bone. The 
surface after washing had a clear, mottled ap- 
pearance, and was but slightly eroded. The 
section of the fang of the molar yielded all the 
characters of freshness, which had been pre- 
viously observed in the ‘detached molar.” 
It was further noted that the black coating ma- 
terial had not penetrated deeply into the dental 
canal; and that the latter was lined with a 
layer of fine gray sand, which appeared to in- 
dicate a previous lodgment of the bone in a non- 
ferruginous sandy bed. Mr. Busk thought the 
bone like many cemetery bones, but quite un- 
like fossil bones of the Somme, from Menche- 
court, &e., all of which that had been found 
were covered and pervaded with dendrites, 
Besides, it was found on trial that the material 
of the gangue or matrix, applied soft to any 
solid, would adhere with great tenacity; so 
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that that upon the bone might be artificial, 
Most, if not all, of the English members of the 
Commission maintained that the flint haches 
said to be yielded by the black band were un- 
authentic; and, finally, the confidence of some 
of the French members of the Commission in 
the fossil character of the jaw began to be 
pears (ilay-19th), wpon dhe sea 
t this juncture (May , upon the eS- 
tion of the President, the Commission sain 
to Abbeville. There, after taking precautions 
to avoid any deception, they made new excay 
tions into the cliff of the grayel-pit of Moulin: 
Quignon, and in a bed apparently identi 
with that from which the jaw had been ex- 
tracted, at a depth of four metres below the 
surface, there were disengaged under the very 
eyes of the members many hatchets of flint 
which were every way similar to those the 
authenticity of which had just been questioned 
by the English savans, esides this, direct 
testimony to the actual occurrence of the jaw — 
in the * black band” was brought forward to — 
the satisfaction of the Commission. > 
Finally, while all the members agreed in re- 
garding the jaw as authentic, there was not the 
same unanimity in respect to its age. The 
dissenting members handed in the following 


notes: x 
ABBEVILLE, May 13th, 1863, 

I am of opinion that the finding of the human jaw 
at Moulin-Quignon is authentic, but that the charac- 
ters which it presents, taken in connection with the 
conditions under which it lay, are not consistént with 
the said jaw being of any great ene 4 e 
. FALCONER, _ 

ABBEVILLE, May 18th, 1863. _ 
Mr. Busk desires to add, that although he is of opin- 
ion, judging from the condition of the jaw, | 
and from other considerations of a more circumstan- 
tial nature, that there is no longer reason to doubt that _ 
the jaw was found in the situation and under the con- 
ditions reported by M. Boucher de Perthes ; neverthe- 
less, it appears to him that the internal condition of the 
bone is wholly irreconcilable with an antiquity eq 
to that assigned to the deposits in which it was foun d. 


points to be cleared up in relation to the po- + 
sition and character of the supposed fossil — 
jaw, and that the question of its antiquity 
remains open to discussion. When commu- 
nications detailing the proceedings and Ter 
sults of the conference upon it were, a few — 
days later, laid before the Academy of Sci-_ 
ences, by MM. Milne Edwards and de Quatre- — 
fages, M. Elie de Beaumont objected to the — 
views arrived at, stating that in his opinion the _ 
gravel deposit of Moulin-Quignon did not be- 
long to the post-tertiary or diluvian age at all, — 
and that he would class it with ‘ deposits laid 
down upon hill-sides,” consequently as more! 
recent than the diluvium, and in fact bel ( 
to the actual or modern period; and he 
moreover a statement of his disbelief in the 
asserted existence of man as a contemporary 
of the extinct elephants, rhinoceroses, of 
the post-tertiary period. . 

M. Milne Edwards, however without wish-’ 
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‘ing to discuss with M. de Beaumont the strati- 
graphical question, which he considered not in 
-his province, persisted in regarding it as very 
probable that the jaw from Moulin-Quignon is 
contemporaneous with the other bones, fossil, 
obtained from the same quarry. And M. J. 


 Nicklés, in his note on the subject to the 


“American Journal of Science,” speaking of 
course for Western Europe, declares that, 


_ though the point is still in discussion, the 


opinion just stated is shared by geologists and 
-palzontologists in general. 


_. Certain other speculations in reference to 
_ the age ofthe deposits of the Somme valley, 


—_— 


2 Sarr 


will now be briefly indicated. 


. Successive Eras of Deposit.—M. Delanoue stat- 


ed before the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
his belief that he had shown by the geological 
constitution of the bed of the Somme valley, 
that after the first diluvial epoch—which (up 
to this point) would appear to give us the first 


‘date of humanity—the geological conditions 


determining the superincumbent deposits had 
changed not Jess than four times; and the du- 
ration implied in these four successive periods 


he regarded as truly incalculable. 


- Supposition of Recent Date of the Somme De- 
-posits.—Prof. Phillips, before the British Asso- 
ciation, 1863, urged that the existence of the 
flint implements in the same deposits with 


bones of extinct animals in the valley of the 


Somme, might be accounted for upon the sup- 


position that a river there had changed its po- 
sition; so that the implements found near the 


bottom of the deposits might formerly have 


_ existed near the top. But a more probable 


Somme. 


hypothesis, in his view, was that there had » 


been an elevation affecting the valley of the 
The geography of France, with riv- 


ers running in parallel lines across the chalk, 


Oe 


he thought favored such a result. 


Alluvial Accumulation in the Valleys of the 
Somme and Ouse.—At the time of the discus- 
-sion before the British Association, upon a hu- 
man cranium from Amiens, and which resem- 
bled the Engis skull, Mr. R. A. Godwin-Austen 
remarked that in his opinion the discoveries of 


_ Amiens had no bearing on the question of the 
antiquity of man, because he believed that the 


whole locality had been a burying place for an 
enormous period of time. He had visited the 
locality from which the famous jaw was taken; 
and he believed that the deposit there was 
nothing but an accumulation of drift’ from the 


_ chalk hills which overhung that particular spot. 


_ The same author on a later occasion read 
before the Association a paper having the title 
of the heading. above. The object of this pa- 
per was to show that the two river-valleys 
named belonged to areas over which the geo- 
logical changes had been so different, that no 
comparisons of them could properly be made. 
He argued that the materials of the gravel- 
beds of the Ouse had, like those of all the riv- 
ers of the east of England, been derived from 
the “ boulder formation;” and that the state 
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of the animal remains on the Ouse indicated 
that they belonged to the fauna of the period 
antecedent to the boulder clay; and conse- 
quently, that, should flint implements be met 
with in the Bedford gravel beds (those of the 
Ouse), the fact would not prove that the Elephas 
primigenius and the associated species were 
contemporary with man. 

“After the reading of the above papers, Mr. 
Lyell said that he had expected to hear a 
greater divergence from his own conclusions, 
from Messrs. Phillips and Austen, than had 
appeared. . An elevation of the region of the 
Somme valley would of course make the time 
since the deposit of the gravel beds there, 
shorter; but could the fact of such an eleva- 
tion be shown? As to Mr. Austen’s conclusion 
of an older gravel in the region of the Ouse, 
he must show that such older formation was 
really under the drift of the country. But 
such was not the case; and the hypothesis ap- 
peared to him a crane one to get rid of a vio- 
lent cénclusion. %. 

Supposed Evidences of Man in Pliocene Stra- 
ta.—Mr. O. C. Blake read before the London 
Anthrop. Society, July 7th, 1863, a paper de- 
voted chiefly to an account and discussion of 
the discoveries then recently made by M. Des- 
noyers, at St. Prest, France, and a statement 
of which the latter had just communicated to 
the French Academy. The new evidences of 
extreme antiquity of the human race, chiefly 
such as. afforded by the rejected débris of hu- 
man food, would appear to indicate the exist- 
ence of man at a far more distant point. of 
geological time than any previously made out 
—in fact, at a time preceding the great first 
glacial period. 

The author of the paper desired, as a pre- 
paration for the understanding of the subject, 
to define, generally, the horizons or zones of 
geological distribution of a few of the extinct 
pachyderms. There are three printipal species 
of European fossil elephant known: the Ee- 
phas primigenius (mammoth) ; 2. antiqguus, and 
LE. meridionalis. The £. primigenius had been 
discovered in post-pliocene gravels in northern 
Europe, and in the cave depositg. It had sur- 
vived through the period of the glacial drift. 
The oldest known examples are those from the 
forest-bed of Norfolk. The Z. antiquus had 
been found in the pliocene gravel of the 
Thames valley; in the caves of Kirkdale and 
Kent’s Hole; in the Norfolk forest-beds, and 
St. Acheul gravels. The &. meridionalis had 
been found in the Norfolk forest-beds; in the 
Norwich crag; in the deposits of the Val 
d’Arno; and at St. Prest, near Chartres. 

Several species of rhinoceros, also, are charac- 
teristic of the later tertiary beds. Former pale- 
ontologists distinguished two—the BR. tichorhi- 
nus and the R. leptorhinus. But Mr. Falconer’s 
researches have led him to divide the latter 
into three species: 1, the Rhin-megarhinus, 
found in gravels at Gray’s Thurrock, and other 
localities ; 2, the R. hemitachus, accompanying 
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the #. antiguus in most of the oldest British 


bone-caves, as at Kirkdale, Oefn, and else-' 


where; 8, the 2. Htruscus, the characteristic 
species of the Val d’Arno deposits, and of the 
forest-bed and superimposed blue clays of the 
Norfolk coast, but nowhere as yet found in the 
ossiferous caves of Britain. The 2. ticho- 
rhinus is a species characteristic of the drift, 
and is throughout associated with the main- 
moth. 

Now, M. Laugel, in the bulletin of the Paris 
Geological Society, has minutely described the 
beds of St. Prest, near Chartres, as forming a 
characteristically pliocene stratum. This view 
the fossils—F. meridionalis, R. leptorhinus, &e. 
—appear to prove correct. Lartet and Falconer 
also agree in interpreting the stratum there, 
_ containing these remains, as pliocene. 

In a geological point of view, the beds closely 
resemble those of the Val d’Arno. They are 
composed of sands of various colors, ferruginous 
or white, pure or mixed with clay, with flint 
pebbles from the chalk, and some boulders of 
tertiary eenee: The cee ei in ree 
masses, irregularly repeated and variously in- 
clined ; porn pre 4 89 to 50 feet. These 
are covered by a deposit of loéss, and by the 
more recent drift deposit (terrain de transport). 
They overlie chalk, and are separated from it 
by a bed of large flints. 

In the beds thus described, M. Desnoyers in 
his memoir states, the workmen found fossil 
remains, especially of the rhinoceros. These 
bones show striw of various forms, depth, and 
length, which could not be the result of break- 
age or of drying, which cut the bone trans- 
versely to its axis, and even passed above its 
ridges, following the line of its contour. 
“ These stris, or traces of incisions, very clean 
cuts, some of them very fine and very smooth, 
the others much larger and more obtuse, as if 
they had been produced by flat or notched 
plates of fiint, were accompanied by small, el- 
liptical cuts or scratches, sharply characterized, 
as if they had been produced by the contact of an 
acute instrument.” The cuts were partly cov- 
ered with ferruginous dendrites and with sand, 
and their edges were slightly bouldered. M. Des- 
noyers considered these incisions as perfectly 
analogous to those which have been frequently 
recognized on the bones of the fossil cave mam- 
malia in the drift (post-tertiary) deposits, in the 
peat-beds, and even in far more recent deposits, 
as in case of the Gaulish, Gallo-Roman, and 
Germanic tombs. 

M. Desnoyers next proceeded to investigate 
the collections of bones from the St. Prest beds, 
many of them in private hands, which have been 
excavated since 1849, Of more than 100 speci- 
mens which he was enabled to meet with, all 
ee the same characters. Assisted by M. 

tet, he verified the cuts on bones of fhe fol- 
lowing species of extinct animals: namely, Z. 
meridionalis; BR. leptorhinus ; Hippopotamus 
major; Cervus, many species; Megaceros Car- 
nutorum ; Bos, a large species; Bos, a small 
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ies. On the skull of an Z. meridionalis in 
the Paris Museum of Natural History, were 
discovered traces of arrows which glanced fro 
the bone—‘ the impression of the acute trian- 
gular cavity left by the point of the arrow, a 
the serrated marks left by its edge, are & 
visible.” These marks are very different froi 
those from the teeth of carnivora, and also from 
marks of floating ice. The skulls of the large 
deer all appear to have been broken near the 
base of the antlers by a violent blow on th 
frontal bone, as in some of the ruminant ski 
from the Danish deposits, described by Steer 
strup. Other traces of knife-action were visi. 
ble on the skulls and antlers of deer. | 
rarely, in the same bed, bones of rumi are 
found split open parallel with their axis, as if 
to allow of extracting the marrow. Such ex- 
amples are common also in the sepultures of — 
the stone, bronze, and later times. Some of the 
bones presented also certain’ other fine ; 
which the authors already named do not refér 
to the agency of man. ~ 18 | 
M. Desnoyers summed up in his paper the 
facts and inferences in seven conclusions: 1, 
The fossil bones of EZ. meridionalis and certain 
other species, considered as characteristic of 
the upper tertiary or pliocene beds, and dis- 
covered in an undisturbed deposit of this bed, 
bear marks—as above described. 2. 
markings are perfectly analogous to those upon 
the bones of more recent species, in caverns of 
the drift, and later. 3. The same origin m y 
be affirmed of markings on the more ancien 
and the more recent bones; at present, he can 
attribute them only to the action of man. 4, 
Other finer marks have been due to the 
of pebbles, &c.. 5. The section of St. 
unanimously recognized as anterior to all # 
quaternary deposits which contain 2. primi- 
genius, presents numerous bones of Z. meridio- 
nalis, &c., showing the two species of mark~ 
ing. ‘6. From these facts, it appears possible 
to conclude, with a great appearance of ¢ 
ability, until some more satisfactory explana- — 
tion may clear up this doublé phenomenon 
that man has lived on the French soil befort — 
the great first glacial period, and at the san p 
t 


a 


time as the EZ. meridionalis, and the othe 
pliocene species, characteristic of the Val 
d’Arno in Tuscany; that he has been in con- 
flict with these great animals anterior to the 2) 
primigenius and other mammalia of which the 
remains have been found mixed with ves 
or indications of man in the drift or qr ternary 
deposits of the large valleys, and of caverns, — 
7. Finally, the bed at St. Prest is at present, ba — 
Europe, the most ancient example of the co+ 
existence of man and extinct mammalia in geo> 


dogs? time.” ‘hate & 
. Blake, in concluding, thought 


oe, ie 


that M. 
Desnoyers had made out a fair prima facie case 
in favor of the existence of man in the Sy 
Prest beds. And thus early he would appe 
therefore, to have justified that anticipation © 
Lyell, in which the latter states his belief thé 
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“ we need not despair of one day meeting with 
the signs of man’s existence in the [Norfolk] 
forest-bed, or in the overlying strata [the 
* fluvio-marine”’]. Yet, Lyell himself, speaking 

the possible discovery of traces of man in the 

orfolk forest-bed, had said that such a fact 
“ would carry back the antiquity of man to a dis- 
tance of time probably more than twice as great 
as that which separates our era from that of 


_ the most ancient of the tool-bearing gravels yet 


discovered in Picardy, or elsewhere. But even 


_ then,” such is Lyell’s conclusion, “‘the reader 
_ will perceiye that the age of man, though pre- 


<a aR se =~ 


ial, would. be so modern in the great geolo- 
tical calendar (see table of fossiliferous strata, 


; Preceding), that he would scarcely date so far 


ack as the commencement of the post-pliocene 
riod.” 


At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Charles, 


worth and others remarked that the facts on 
which M. Desnoyers proceeded appeared mea- 
gre; and they suggested caution in regard to 
going beyond what was already admitted. Mr. 
Christy thought that if we could carry the evi- 
dence back to the fossil aurochs (bison), there 
would seem to be no reason why it might not 
be carried back also to the Elephas meridion- 


alis, 

The Question of the Variability of Man. — 
On this subject, Mr. Crawfurd remarks that, 
although Lyell adopts the theory of the unity 
‘of the human race, as best according with the 


hypothesis of transmutation of species, yet 


neither he nor any one else has ventured to 
point out the primordial stock from which the 
many existing varieties proceed. He declared 
the Ethiopian of Egyptian paintings 4,000 years 
old to be exactly the Ethiopian of the present 
day; and that the skeleton of an Egyptian 
mummy of that date does not differ from that 
of a modern Copt. The people of a Persian 
colony, first settled in Western India 1,000 
years ago, and refraining from intermixture 
with the natives, are not now distinguishable 
from their countrymen at home. The human 
skeletons of the Belgian caverns, of times coe- 
‘yal with the mammoth and other extinct mam- 


 malia, do not depart in a marked way, either 


1 


in skull or limb, from the modern standard of 
certain living races. Again, the human skele- 


tons of the Swiss lake-dwellings, computed by 


some to be 12,000 years old, differ in no respect 
from those of the present inhabitants of Switz- 
erland. The author proceeds to argue, as he 
tegards the case, the impossibility of distant 
Migrations in early times, thus forbidding that 
change of conditions which would, upon the 
single-stock theory, be necessary to the nume- 
Tous and marked human yarieties actually ex- 
isting. And he then adds that if, in a given 
location, in 4,000 years, or—supposing this the 


' age of the Belgian race contemporary with the 


Mammoth—in 100,000 years, the change is zero, 
then, if we multiply such periods by any num- 
ber whatever, it must still be zero. 

On this subject of variability of man, M. 
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Broca says: The periods [of man on the earth] 
are no longer counted by hundreds or thou- 
sands, but by myriads of years; and we know 
that our 5,000 years of history are but a short 
episode in the life of humanity. The types 
which we are enabled to study appear to us 
permanent: can we say that they are so? 
Multiply the 4,000 years, during which the 
ethnic types of the Egyptian monuments ap- 
pear to have undergone no discernible change, 
by 10, and what then? 

Speaking in relation to the variability of man 
before the British Association, Prof. Wilson 
said that we have now an illustrative instance 
showing the development of a new variety of 
men. The Pilgrim Fathers took to America 
all the characteristics of Englishmen: about 
200 years had passed, and what with the influ- 
ence of: climate, food, and perhaps admixture 
of Indian bl6od (?), the American race had 
grown out of the old stock. Those who chal- 
lenged Lyell’s doctrine of derivation from a 
single primitive stock, should bear this fact in 
mind. If 200 years had been sufficient to de- 
velop the New Englander, what changes might 
not thousands upon thousands of years, under 
similarly altered conditions, effect? 

Intelligence of the Primitive Races.—A wri- 
ter in the “ Anthrop. Review,” remarks on this 
subject that mere rudeness of workmanship in 
the implements left us by the supposed ante- 
historical peoples does not necessarily lead to 
the conclusion that they were physically or 
morally inferior to succeeding races. It is 
doubtful, in case a number of the intelligent 
people of the present time were castaway on 
a desert island, without means of procuring a 
supply of metals, whether they could by per- 
cussion and friction manufacture objects better 
adapted to their purposes than the rude imple- 
ments of the ante-historical races. ' 

As, then, we cannot forma judgment from 
the works alone of the primitive peoples, we 
must search for other indications of their men- 
tal capacities. Now, it is generally admitted 
that mental superiority is in proportion to the 
development and complexity of structure of 
the brain; and the capacity for improvement 
is in a like ratio. Moreover, the interior of the 
skull gives a fair index of the size and confor- 
mation of the brain. Hence, thus far at least 
[though on this point Prof. Waitz in his recent 
work demurs], leading anthropologists have 
adopted the particular shape of the cranium as 
the great mark of distinction between races. 
Then, from the observations of their general 
smallness of skull, large development of the 
jaws, and other abnormities of cranial confor- 
mation, the inference would appear not to be 
premature that the original races were inferior 
to the succeeding ‘immigrants [said, doubtless, 
in reference to the countries of Western Eu- 
rope]; and that the primitive race is now ex- 
tinct in Europe, having shared the fate of the 
gigantic animals with which it was contempo- 
raneous. 
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Distinctions holding between Man and the 
Anthropoid Apes.—The assumed anatomical 
distinctions so long insisted on by Prof. Owen 
as observable on a comparison of the brains of 
man and of the ape-tribes—namely, the assert- 
ed presence in the former, but not in the lat- 
ter, of a “posterior lobe covering the cerebel- 
lum,” a “posterior cornu of the lateral ven- 
tricle;” and in that cornu a “ hippocampus 
minor”—having been, by Prof. Huxley and 
others, shown to be entirely mistaken and un- 
tenable, anthropologists have been led to note 
whether other distinctions, and perhaps even 
more radical ones, may not be found in the 
anatomical or other characters of the two 
classes of beings. : 

Prof. Rolleston some time since cited M. 
Gratiolet as having arrived at four radical cer- 
ebral distinctions, two quantitative, and two 
morphological. These are: f, In absolute 
weight of the two classes of brains; 2, In the 
great height peculiar to the human brain; 38, 
In relative multifidity of the frontal lobes, 
“popularly, and as this analogy shows, correct- 
ly, taken as a fair exponent of man’s intelli- 
gence; 4, In the absence of the external 
perpendicular fissure. 

M. Gratiolet has recently been able to detect 
in certain embryological and pathological char- 
acteristics of the brain,-a yet more decisive dis- 


tinction. He first remarks that, man is man — 


by virtue of his intelligence; and that he is 
intelligent by his brain; it is by his brain, 
therefore, that he should differ from the apes. 
Now, there is noticeable, first, a great differ- 
ence in mass of brain in the two orders of be- 
ings; and secondly, an unequal richness (in 
adults) in secondary convolutions. But the 
more decisive distinction just referred to is 
this: that in the two the order in which the 
convolutions are developed is absolutely dif- 
ferent. Those convolutions which in the 
brain of the human embryo appear first, are in 
that of the ape formed last. The consequence 
is, that when arrest of development takes place 
in the brain of a child, the organ does not 
therefore approximate, but actually differs more 
and more from, the brain of the apes. This 
arrest of deyelopment—constituting micro- 
cephaly—is always attended with more or less 
complete idiocy. 

Now, the brain of microcephali is poor in con- 
volutions; and these, not being closely pressed 
together, leave isolated their impressions upon 
the internal surface of the bones of the crani- 
um. Led by this discovery, M. Gratiolet 
sought for analogous facts in the crania of, the 
inferior [human] races; and he had succeeded 
in finding the same mark of low development 
in a Totonaque skull, and since then in some 


— skulls 

he attempt to found a distinction between 
man and the lower orders of beings upon the 
possession by the former alone of the religious 
feeling and of the idea of a Supreme Being, 


appears scarcely to be sustained; and that . 


of the word, 
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from the apparent fact of absence of such feel- — 
ing and idea among certain of the least intelli- — 
gent varieties of mankind. Thus, as already — 
mentioned, Dr. Mouatt denies that the j 
maners have any notions of religion; and a 
like fact has been declared of the Veddahs 
Ceylon. African travellers agree that many — 
of the tribes, both eastern and western, have 
no knowledge of a God, or hope of a future 
state. Mr. Bates, who was for many years ac- 
quainted with the Indian tribes of Sia 
this continent, declares that those of the 
per Amazon have no idea of a Supreme Bei 
and no word to express such idea. [It is no 
denied, however, that even the lowest men 
have a capacity of comprehending something 
of a Supreme Being, and of the feeling of wor- 
ship toward Him, when knowledge upon these 
subjects is communicated to them; nor is it 
claimed that any brute whatever has such © 
capacity, or can be imbued with such idea and — 
feeling. Thus, in the presence or absence of — 
the capacity for worship and adoration there 
appears still to exist a real distinction.} Am- 
other writer remarks that among North’ 
ican tribes, the Algonquins had no word @x- 
pressing ‘‘to love ”—a fact which, in his opin- 
ion, perhaps more than any other, would serve 
to show the depth of degradation to which 
man may descend. ae 
Mr. Crawfurd, in a paper from which quota- 
tions have already been made, replies ies to 
Mr. Huxley’s views as to the affinity of man 
and the ape tribes. He asks what is the gain 
of showing man’s and the ape’s brains alike, 
when their working is so different ?—less, in 
his opinion, a matter of degree than of absolute 
quality. He regards the dog and the elephant, 
with very different brains, as being quite as 
sagacious as the most anthropoid ape, if not 
more so. Again, the brains of the wolf and 
the dog he declares alike, but not their sense; 
and so, in like manner, of the sheep and goat. 
The dentition and digestive organs of man and. — 
the apes are singularly alike; yet man is om~ 
nivorous; the monkey, by choice, frugivorous. — 
True, monkeys are not, in the proper sense 
uadrumanous; their feet aro 
true feet, though prehensile; while their é 
are also true hands, and in them, more: or 
than in the brain, they approach man. But, 
with their seemingly dextrous hands, they cat 
neither fashion nor use implement or weapon; 
their brain, anatomically -like, but vhyaaan 
cally unlike, forbids. [Mr. Huxley) has very — 
recently stated that none of the apes can make _ 
up the hand into a proper “fist,” so that whet 
they mean mischief they must use their teeth 5 
consequently, he would add pugilism to =) 


list of exclusively ‘human characteristics.” 

Among such characteristics, that of perfec 

syndactyly, the physiological ones of true . 

laughter and erying, and the psychological on 

of the impulse and capacity of bargaining, ha 

been previously noted.] | 
Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to state other dis 


_ 
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tinctions, as found in the circumstances of fer- 
tile intermixture of races in man, but not 
among the monkey tribes; in the existence of 
man in all climates, while the monkeys are 
chiefly confined to the tropics; in the fact that 
the latter only, not the former, is provided 
with a natural covering of hair; in the fact 
that the former only provides himself with 
clothing and a dwelling; in the fact that man 
alone stores up knowledge for his own use 
‘nd that of all generations; and in the fact 
that no race of men has ever been found which 
had not the capacity of framing a language, 
while the monkeys are, in this respect, hardly 
on a level with the parrot and the magpie. 


Moreover, he thinks that the anthropoid apes 


most like man in structure, are least like him 
in intelligence; the gorilla, at the head of 


the list, being only known as ferocious and un- 


tamable; while the orang-outang, in form near- 
est man, is described as a slow, sluggish, dull, 
and melancholy animal. Again there are in the 
New World monkeys with four supernumerary 
teeth; and on the same continent, there are 
no anthropoid apes at all. Finally, the author 
concludes, the monkey tribes have an outward 
or structtiral resemblance to man, beyond that 
of all other animals; but why this is so he 
considers a mystery beyond our understanding. 

Mr. W. Winwood Reade, in a paper before 
the Anthrop. Society, June 22d, 1863, speak- 
ing of*the anthropoid apes of Africa, said: 


_ The habits of the gorilla do not differ from 


. nas: 


those of the chimpanzee; though the natives 
regard the latter as the more intelligent. He 
would mention a fact not previously made pub- 
lic, namely, that both these apes build nests as 
lying-in hospitals for their females. These are 
simply rude layers of sticks and branches. 

. Finally, it may be regarded as generally ad- 
mitted, and even among those who adopt the 
theory of development in accordance with 
which man might appear to have had his 
origin from lower orders of creatures, that 
there are, and especially in the mental consti- 
tution of man, unquestionable and great dis- 


tinctions between him and the most highly 
developed of those lower creatures. 


These 


~ most radical distinctions are to be found in his 


intellectual powers, and in his esthetical, social, 
moral, and religious natures. And to say that 
man has, at some indefinite period of past time, 


- emerged even from the level of the higher 


apes, would not still be to deny that now the 


_ actual distinctions between the two classes of 


Ddeings are practically immeasurable and im- 
passable. 


St. Hilaire’s Classification of Mankind.— 


M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire considers that the pri- 


mary division of mankind, established upon dis- 


tinctive characters of the first class, constitutes 
types, not races; and further, that the deter- 
mination of these types should be founded es- 
sentially upon the conformation of the head. 
- He admits four types: 

1. The Caucasian—characterized by pre- 
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dominance of the superior parts of the head: 
4. €., by the region of the brain. 

2. The Mongolian—characterized by pre- 
dominance of the middle part of the head, 
with breadth of the superior part of the face, 

3. The Ethiopian, marked by predomin- 
ance of the inferior parts of the face, the re- 
gion of the jaws. 

4. The Hottentot—marked by predomin- 
ance of the whole region of the face. 

The two elements serving to determine the 
relative development of the facial regions, are: 
1, breadth of the region measured by promi- 
nence of the cheek bones; 2, antero-posterior 
extension, measured by obliquity of the face, 
or by its forward projection beyond the region 
ofthe brain. The now classical terms, orthog- 
nathic (vertical-jawed) and prognuthie or prog- 
nathous (protruding-jawed), express the varie- 
ties of the latter character. To express the for- 
mer—breadth of the superior part of the face— 
he would coin the term eurygnathic (wide-jaw- 
ed). With these terms we are enabled in few 
words to characterize the above four types of 
mankind. Thus, generally, the Caucasian type 
is orthognathic; the Mongolian, eurygnathic ; 
the Ethiopian, prognathous; the, Hottentot, at 
once eurygnathic and prognathous. These types 
are subdivided into races distinguished between 
themselves by characters sufficiently marked. 
His scheme admits at present twelve races as 
well established; but he supposes that others 
will yet be added. . 

St. Hilaire has been the first to embody in a 
system the distinction between the hyper- 
borean peoples of the eastern and those of the 
western continent. It had been supposed that 
all the peoples situated near the polar ocean, 
from Lapland round to Greenland, formed—as 
living in the same conditions of light and heat, 
and amid closely similar flore and faune—a 
single race, in characters allied to the Mongo- 
lian. But Prince Napoleon brought back from 
his expedition to the northern seas a series of 
crania which had served to overthrow that 
opinion. M. Henry Guérrault, a surgeon on 
that expedition, first observed the considerable 
differences between the cranium of a Laplander 
and that of an Esquimaux. Both these peo- 
ples approach the Mongolian type; but the 
first does so by the globular form of the crani- 
um, the second, by the form of cranium known 
as the pyramidal: these characters being such 
as, in the Mongolians, are combined. Thus, 
there are at least two northern polar races ; 
and St. Hilaire, restricting the term ‘“hy- 
perborean ” to the type proper to the polar re- 
gions of Europe, applies to that of the same re- 
gions in North America the designation of 
“‘ paraborean.” 

Gratiolet’s Olassification of Mankind.—Dr. 
James Hunt read a paper on this subject before 
the Brit. Assoc., 1863. He first glanced at pre- 
vious classifications, from those of Ephorus and 
Buffon to that of St. Hilaire. He was con- 
vinced that in any attempts at such classifica- 
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tion we must rely on anatomical and physio- 
logical characters, not on language. He laid 
great stress on the forms of cranium, and ap- 
proved Gratiolet’s ternary classification, into: 
1, the Frontal (European) race; 2, the Parietal 
(Mongolian); 3, the Occipital (Negro). These 
-eranial distinctions coincide with the differ- 
ences of mental and moral character, which 
Dr. Hunt believed to be solely dependent on 
man’s physical structure. Other secondary 
physical characters could be made available; 
as those of color, stature, hair and beard, lon- 
gevity, diseases, temperaments, odor, entozoa, 
&c. If we were guided solely by language, we 
should class the negroes of the West India 
islands as Europeans; thew physical charac- 
ters alone mark them negroes. We can change 
the language of a race, but scarcely its religion, 
or its innate ideas of art. Not yet being able 
to say how the varieties of mankind have origi- 
nated, we must for the present class them 
according to the physical and physiological dis- 
tinctions now existing between them. 

Is Race determinable by Language ?—Mr. 
John Crawfurd read a paper before the British 
Association on ‘The Celtic Languages in ref- 
erence to the Question of Race.” 
swered in another paper on the same subject 
and of greater length, by Mr. R. 8. Oharnock, in 
which the latter said: 

Race can never to a certainty be determined 
by language. People of the same race may 
speak two different languages; while, on the 
other hand, people of different races may come 
to speak the same language, or languages which 
are derivatives from the same source. An ex- 
ample of the latter kind is found in the case of 
the Italian and French nations, which, though 
of different races, speak languages having a 
common origin—in the Latin tongue. 

Anthropological Bearings of Language.—Mr. 
Oharnock’s paper had previously been read be- 
fore the London Anthrop. Society ; and on that 
occasion the President, Dr. James Hunt, re- 
marked that, although some were inclined to 
consider that the field of anthropology did not 
include the science of language, he could not 
himself agree in this opinion; but he thought 
that, through observations upon languages, valu- 
able results might be reached, 

Mr. Bendyshe thought the only tenable the- 
ory of the origin of human languages was that 
which Max Miiller had designated the “ dow- 
wow” theory. The onomatopeia would, in 
course of the development of a language, be- 
come less apparent; yet it could in earlier ages 
have formed the whole of the language. Pic- 
ture-writing points to this theory. He thought, 
further, that in the comparison of languages, 
hitherto, it had not been sufficiently remem- 
bered, when we hear of such a word as serpens 
being like sarpa, and erpd, and so in other sim- 
ilar cases, that we are hearing these words as 
they are uttered by the same mouth, and by 
one accustomed to a particular style of pro- 
nunciation. 


-abstract ideas, 


‘plied to organic species, and the history of the 


He was an-. 
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Mr. Owen Pike alluded to Max Miiller’s 
theory that the root-words, to which he con- 
ceives all languages to be reducible, express 
general ideas. He doubted if this view is 
proved. Miiller says also that general ideas 
are peculiar toman. But if the speaker said 
“cat” to his dog, the latter looked, not after — 
any particular cat, but after cats in geneeets 
He concluded that animals have genera | 
and that Miiller had confounded general 

Miiller also concluded that be- 
cause the Aryan roots express general (ab: ' 
ideas, the words composing the original lan- 
guage of mankind represented such ideas. But 
it ig not pretended that the Aryan is the orig- 
inal language; and no one has traced the con- 
nections of the immense number of languages 
not included in the Aryan family. He thought — 
it singular that the theory of the “ unity of lan- — 
guage” should be so much more popular than 
that of the “unity of origin of species.” But 
Lyell had shown the remarkable resemblance _ 
between the theory of natural selection as ap- 


origin of dialects and languages. “i 
Schleicher on “‘ Natural Selection” in Lan- 
guage.—M. Aug. Schleicher has recently pub- 
lished, at Weimar, a pamphlet entitled “The © 
Darwinian Theory and Philology.” In thishe — 
contends that, as Lyell had intimated, there is © 
a close analogy between the genesis of species 
among organized beings and in language. 
philologist, like the naturalist, is often puzzled — 
by the phenomenon of languages possessing — 
well-marked and apparently ineffaceable points — 
of difference, yet at the same time presenting ~ 
tokens of a unity of origin. It must be sup- — 
posed that the accidental divergences in speech ’ 
: 
; 


were at the first well-nigh innumerable.- But — 
the very conditions of the existence of words, — 
would tolerate for each meaning only a few. 
Those best suited to the taste of the users, or — 
to convenience of use, would alone persist— — 
would in the end triumph over their weaker 
rivals. Thus, from countless varieties,in the 
outset, the tongues from which the Indo-Ger- 
manic, the Turanian, and the Semitic have de- 
scended, being better fitted than their competi- _ 
tors for the purposes of human society, drove 
out the others; and these groups now remain — 
as if originally of separate creation, And itis 
certainly a singular coincidence, that the same — 
ingenious theory should solve mysteries in 
eetoniece whose subject-matter is so widely dif- 
erent, 

A reviewer of M. Schleicher’s pamphlet’ 
mentions, as an instance of the triumph of one 
tongue over others in the “struggle for life,” 
the fact that the Anglo-Saxon is in England 
gradually rooting out the Celtic, as it has done 
the Norman French. The same principle is 
illustrated on a greatly increased scale in the 
United States, where the same victorious 
tongue rapidly and* surely supplants all the | 
other imported languages and dialects of Eu: — 
ropean countries, 
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Oranfurd on the Aryan Theory in Language. 
—The author, in a paper from which we have 
already quoted under other heads, said on this 
subject: The Aryan, or Indo-European theory, 
had its origin and its chief support in Germany. 
Itis to the effect that, in the most elevated table- 
land of Central Asia there existed, in times far 
beyond the reach of history or tradition, a 
country to which (on very slender grounds) 
the name of Aryana had been given: the 
= of this country and their language had 

called Aryan. This nation, a nomadic 


one, for some unknown cause betook itself to 


distant migrations; one section of it proceed- 
ing, south-westwardly, to people Hindustan, 
and another north-westwardly, to people west- 
ern Asia and Europe, as far as Spain and Brit- 
ain. Miiller considered that before that time 


the soil of Europe had been trodden neither 


_ by Celts, Germans, Sclavonians, Romans, nor 


Greeks. Crawfurd concluded that, according 
to the theory, the human skeletons found in 
the caverns near Liege must have belonged to 
these nomads from Central Asia, or to their 
descendants; so that the era of the imagined 
migration carried us back to the time when 


_ man was a contemporary of the extinct mam- 


moth, cave-lion, and rhinoceros. 
The entire fabric of the Aryan theory was 


_ founded on the detection of a small number of 


words, in mutilated form, as being common to 
most, though not to all, of the languages of 
Western Asia and Europe—a discovery re- 
markable enough, but clearly pointing only to 
an antiquity in the history of man far beyond 
the reach of history or tradition (!). The 
Aryan he regarded as a language of the imagi- 
nation; and of the existence of which no suffi- 
cient proof ever had been, or could be, given. 
The anticipation implied in the theory is that 
of ultimately reducing all the languages of the 


earth to a very few primitive ones. Thetheory 


& 


itself proceeds on the principle that all lan- 
guages are traceable to monosyllabic roots: the 
copious Sanskrit is said to be actually traced 


_ to about 1900 such roots. But the languages 
_ which Mr. Crawfurd had examined are not so 
resolvable: they have a majority of dissyllables 
and trisyllables which are irreducible, and ap- 


ar to have no recondite sense. In any case, 

e could not see how the Aryan theory illus- 
trates or bears on that of transmutation of spe- 
cies by natural selection. Of the latter process, 
the progress must be so slow as almost to es- 
cape notice. But of changes in language, the 
causes are in unceasing and active operation, 
and the evidences are patent and abundant. 
Among the causes are social progress, the inter- 
mixture of languages through conquest, and 
the effects of commercial intercourse, and of 
religious conversions, The author regarded 
the Aryan theory as a monstrous fiction. 
Changes in language he considered the exclu- 
sive work of man; those in species, by natural 
selection, if they exist at all, the spontaneous 
work of nature, unaided by man. 
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Commixture of Races—Mr. Orawfurd, in 
another paper, considers this subject in its re- 
lations to the progress of civilization. He ar- 
gues that, when the qualities of different races 
of men are equal, no detriment results from 
their union. Thus, he regards the French and 
English, both mongrel nations, as equal to the 
oe breeds of Germany and Scandinavia. 
ut when intermixing races are quite unequal, 
—in physical, or in mental development,—the 
deterioration of the higher race is the result. 
In cases of extreme disparity, however, there 
is antipathy ; and consequently, in such cases, 
no intermixture occurs. 

In his lectures very recently delivered before 
the Royal Institution, London, on the “ Olassi- 
fication of the Mammalia,” &., Prof. Thos. 
H. Huxley has taken occasion to consider the 
anatomical and ethnological characters of the 
Negro, and incidentally, his relation to the 
white race. From the anatomical survey, he 
concluded that the negro was not in any such 
sense inferior to the normal man, as that he 
could be regarded as nearer to the brutes than 
races generally, or as a ‘connecting link” be- 
tween man and the brutes; and he condemned 
the extreme views which had been for some 
time argued to this latter effect, and especially 
very lately by Dr. James Hunt, of London. 
Yet, at the same time, he showed that between 
the white races and the negro there are actual 
physiological differences; and that they are 
such as, by the light of experience and analogy, 
are to be interpreted as inferiorities. He al- 
luded to three theories respecting the social 
position of the negro, as held by those who 
take the more favorable view of his capacities: 
first, that the negro is the equal of the white 
man; secondly, that he is better than, or at 
least the necessary complement to, the white 
man, so that an intermixture of the two races 
is desirable even to the latter; and thirdly, 
that he is improvable into something like equal 
capacities and standing with the latter. Ad- 
mitting at least a probable germ of truth in the 
third of these opinions, Prof. Huxley remarks 
on the previous ones,—‘t The two former prop- 
ositions are so hopelessly absurd as to be un- 
worthy of serious discussion.” In a review of 
this lecture, in the ‘t Reader,” London, March 
5th, 1864, the writer, after giving some account 
of the doctrine of ‘‘ Miscegenation,” which he 
states has been lately broached in this country, 
adds: ‘*‘He [Huxley] appears to hold that 
general intermarriage of the white and black 
races would, on the part of the whites, be a 
culpable consent to a D tesionsion of the spe- 
cies. 

. Is Man Cosmopolite?—We are not at this 
moment able to state who it was that first dis- 
cussed this question, or that first gave publicity 
to the doctrine that man is not cosmopolite— 
in other words, that given races cannot migrate 
at random to whatever parts of the globe in- 
clination may lead them to; but that, in certain 
cases, deterioration must be the result. The 
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late Dr. Robert Knox, of England, however, 
was a prominent advocate of this theory, in 
which it is contended that Asia is for Asiatics, 
Africa for Africans, Europe for Europeans; 
and, as the corollary is drawn by some writers, 
America for Americans—meaning by this term 
the aboriginal or red men. 

M. Bondin, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Non-cosmo- 
politism of the Races of Mankind,” read some 
time since before the Paris Anthrop. Society, 
declares that in case of most races—the yellow 
and a few others being excepted—acclimati- 
zation is for each circumscribed. He says it is 
well ascertained that the European races can- 
not, without continual reénforcement from the 
mother countries, maintain themselves in trop- 
ical Africa and Asia. MM. Rameau and Qua- 
trefages, in remarking upon this paper, ques- 
tioned whether the European races preserve 
their type in America. The observations of 
the latter would tend to the conclusion that, 
in some parts of North America, both the 
European and the African races showed in 
their physiognomy an approach to the abori- 
ginal type of the country. This opinion Prof. 
W.-B. Carpenter had also expressed, some 
years since. 

M. Martin de Moussy, however, regarding 
these conclusions as doubtful, opposed to them 
the instance of a German colony, founded in 
Paraguay in 1535, by soldiers of Charles V.; 
this people, although they have since that time 
received no addition of the German element, 
being declared to be, to this day, perfectly like 
the Germans of Europe. 

Bollaert on the Populations of the New 
World—Mr. W. Bollaert read a ipaner on this 
subject before the London Anthrop. Society, 
May 12th, 1863. He leaned to the polygenist 
theory; and set down the primitive species 
of men, distinguishable by color, as the White, 
Brown, Red, Black, &c. He then considered 
the several ethnic realms of North and South 
America, and gave the present numbers and 
characteristics—in some cases the past also— 
of the populations of the different countries, 
Speaking of Mexico, he remarks: “In 1858, 
the Republic of Mexico had been in existence 88 
years, and had had fifty-six violent changes of 

overnment.” In respect to the negroes in the 

nited States, he declares that, while their 
number is at present about 4,000,000, during 
the past three centuries not less than 14,000,000 
had been imported from Africa into the coun- 
try. He thinks the mixture of the white, red, 
and black species unfortunate—resulting in va- 
rieties which are not the best specimens of 
humanity, if we examine them physiologically, 
ote a or in their political history. 

e following are the author’s conclusions : 

1. That, when first discovered in 1492, 
America had an aboriginal population of prob- 
ably over 100,000,000: at present that popula- 
tion numbers only about 12,750,000. 

2. That inthe late Spanish-American colo- 
nies, and the present Republics [succeeding 
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them], the whites have not increased in 
way approaching the increase of the whites 
North America—a fact which he attributes in 
great measure to difference of climate. lane | 
8. That the fusion, or rather, confusion of ; 
the White, Indian, and Negro elements, partic- _ 
ularly shown in the Spanish portion of the con- _ 
tinent, is unfavorable to a strong, healthy, and — 
rolific progeny; while it results in number- — 
ess varieties of mulattoes and zamboes. ed 
4, That there has been for the last 30 
a continual cry from the South American Re 
publics for European immigration; but that, to 
such immigration there have been two draw-- 
backs—the generally-continued state of an- 
archy, and the climate. 70 | 
5. That the mixed breeds or varieties arenot 
so prolific as pure species. . ie 
6. That in many of the (S. A.) Republics, | 
children of European parents are reared with — 
more or less difficulty. . 
7. That the long wars of independence © 
thinned the male population, and, since their 
termination, many of the Republics have had | 
long periods of sanguinary civil war; a fact — 
which is to be attributed in great measure to _ 
the circumstance of the mixed populations of | 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. f 
In the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of this paper, Drs. Berthold Seeman and 
James Hunt confirmed the opinion me 
named as having been advanced by 


Rameau and Quatrefages, and by Dr. O: 
ter, in respect to the occurrence of a pas 
change of type in the European peoples settled 
in America. The former questioned whether 
the present population of the United States 
would not die out, if it were not constantly — 
recruited from Europe. He thought the Amer- a 
ican people inclining to be moody, but when — 
excited, very vehement; and he stated that) 
among them, in a physical point of view, lean- 
ness is prevalent, the calves of the legs not be-| 
ing well developed; and that the hair inclines 
to grow long and straight, and is only in very — 
rare instances curly. Yet he admitted that int 
some parts of the United States, as in Ken-| 
tucky, very fine specimens of men arefound. _ 
The President, Dr. Hunt, said that a great) 
change of opinion appeared to be beg Place 
with regard to the acclimatization of man. 
The same influence unfavorable to the rearing) 
of European children, obtains in India and in 
Australia, as in South America. These and’ 
other facts tend rather to the conviction that 
man has not that power which has so often 
been ascribed to him, of living and producing’ — 
prolific offspring in all the climates of the world. 
The North American Climate, and its Effects. 
—M. E. Desor remarks that the German or 
Swiss emigrant, upon first landing*in New 
York, thinks the climate much the same as 
that of his own country. But if he resides’ 
there for a time, he soon finds it necessary tc’ 
change his habits and mode of life. Tt is 
about 240 years since the first colonization o” 


rire 


i es 


innate restlessness. 
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New England, which was made by English- 
men, having all the characteristics of the An- 
glo-Saxon race. ,But now, the purely English 
breed is no longer seen. An Americo-Euro- 
pean type has been developed; and this is 
most marked in the Eastern States, where the 
race is the least mixed. Hence, it cannot be 
considered the effect of intermixture; and con- 
sequently, again, it must be produced by ex- 
ternal influences, 

The new type is strongly marked by certain 
physical characters. Referring the change of 
type chiefly to the influences of climate, these 
eppeer {to explain more definitely M. Desor’s 

tements] to take effect primarily, or in most 
marked degree, upon the assimilative and nu- 
tritive functions of the body, and upon the 
glandular or secretory system; and they are 
evidenced chiefly in the loss of adipose tissue 


- and shrinking of the muscles, with a general 


tendency to attenuation of form, to pallor of 
the surface, and often delicacy of appearance; 
these conditions being frequently accompanied 
with marked excitability, and lack of the pow- 
er of endurance. An absence of corpulence 
is almost the invariable rule, the exceptions be- 
ing, more frequently than otherwise, in case of 
foreigners. The tendency to delicacy of form 
and lack of endurance, especially in women, is 
beginning to be deplored by the American peo- 
ple themselves. A 

The writer thinks that very few Europeans 
grow fat in the United States; but that Amer- 
icans residing for a considerable time in Europe 
grow more hearty and portly, and that the 
same result is apt to occur to those who re- 
turn to Europe after along stay in America. 
He says that the hair—which, when kept prop- 
erly moist by the oily secretion of the scalp, 
inclines to curl—tends in America to dryness, 
and to grow stiff and lank; and he appears to 
assert that in American cities hair-dressers are 
more numerous than in others, as also that the 
hair of Europeans coming to the country re- 
quires more softening with pomade, &c., than 
it had been wont to do. 

As to personal characteristics, the same wri- 
ter asserts that the people of this country dis- 
play a general, feverish activity; that every 
one is ina hurry; and that, as a rule, people 
do not walk, but run. This activity appears 
instinctive ; it is the result of habit, or of an 
He repeats the charge, so 
often made against us, of fast eating; and he 
thinks that, in this country, the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors [and what is to be said of tobacco ?] 


proves more hurtful than in the countries of 


ope. 

Possible Causes of the Peculiar Action of 
the North American Climate.—It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that, of the statements which 
haye been made by European writers on the 
subject of the climate of North America, and 
the influences supposed to be attributable to it, 
some are over-colored; nor, to believe that some 
of them are even drawn from imagination, or 
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find their secret source in the jealousies of na- 
tions and races; and without doubt, to some 
extent, also, in the much more practical mo- 
tive of a desire to discourage the emigration 
to this country, continually and actively going 
on from the countries of Western and Central 
Europe, of those who constitute an important 
portion of the capable and productive mem- 
bers of their own industrial classes. But ad- 
mitting thus much, there is still left in the 
statements referred to a residuum of unques- 
tionable fact, and which, moreover, is of such 
character as to render it of the deepest inter- 
est to the people of this country. It cannot, 
the writer is of opinion, be denied that in the 
population of the United States, in course of 
two, or at most three generations, the Teuton 
ceases to be Teutonic, the Englishman to be 
English, the Celt to be Celtic, and so on; nor, 
that all these blend or lose themselves in a 
new race, which has physiological, physiog- 
nomical, and to some extent mental character- 
istics peculiar to itself; nor, yet again, that 
these characteristics are in so marked a degree 
individual and uniform, as to forbid the suppo- 
sition that they may be the merely incidental 
result of combination of the traits of two or 
more parent stocks. . 

It by no means follows that, as some have 
argued, the new type here developing is but a 
stage in a physical decay or decline ; indeed, 
it would be easy to cite many facts that go to 
prove the contrary. In the statement of the 
physiological and personal characteristics point- 
ed out in the preceding section as marking that 
type, there is, however, a degree of truth. In 
the opinion of the compiler of this article, the 
very nature of the effects which have already 
been remarked points to the cause or causes by 
which they are produced, indicating in. fact 
that those causes are climatic, or atmospheric ; 
and he desires briefly to intimate in this place 
—and without going into details of argument 
—what, it has appeared to him, are some of 
those causes, if they be not indeed the precise 
ones to which the peculiarities of climatic in- 
fluence here are to be attributed. 

It will be borne in mind that, thus far, the 
climate of our country may be said to have 
been by immigrant European races fairly test- 
ed only in the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the inte- 
rior regions, and not as yet in those bordering 
on the Pacific. Now, the effect of unequal so- 
lar heat in different latitudes and of the earth’s 
rotation, combined, it is well known, is to keep 
up certain great circulations both in the oceans 
and the atmosphere. The resulting warm 
ocean currents move at once to the poles and 
eastwardly, and hence flow to the westward 
shores of the continents, rendering the climate . 
of. these, for any given latitude, warmer than 
that of the eastern shores, against which on 
the contrary the returning cold currents tend 
to move; while another consequence is; that 
in temperate latitudes generally, the air of the 
western is also more humid than is that of the 
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eastern shores. In a word, the climate of west- 
ern coast regions is, as the rule, the more mild, 
bland, and genial; while that of eastern coast 
and interior regions is generally cooler, drier, 
more bracing or exciting. This dryness and 
exciting quality of the air of our country is 
familiar to close observers, as characterizing, 
more or less, and with few exceptions, all por- 
tions of it, at least to the eastward of the 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. But the ex- 
citing quality can also be noted to be especially 
intense at certain times, and again less at others, 
Now, it is well known that dry air is more 
readily electrified by its own disturbance than 
is moist, and also that, becoming electrified 
from this cause or by evaporation or chemical 
changes at the surface of the earth, it less 
readily parts with its electric charge, or re- 
turns to a condition of equilibrium, than does 
moist air. Further than this, Mr. Barder has 
lately stated that, as the result of his ob- 
servations, “wind which has recently come 
over the sea is almost invariably heavily charg- 
ed with ozone; while land breezes bring with 
them little of this agent.” And in the great 
aérial circulation, it will be noted, the trade- 
winds of the temperate latitudes flowing toward 
the equator also move westwardly, or, upon 
oun shores, from the oceans over the land; 
those of western coast-regions, the reverse. 

Here we appear to have found at least four 
atmospheric or climatic causes, all of which 
would tend to produce just the sort of effects 
which have been referred to above, namely: in 
some portions of the Atlantic and interior re- 
gions of our country, a comparatively low tem- 
perature ; in almost all parts a comparatively 
dry atmosphere ; in the same parts, increased 
Tiability to electrical excitation ; in the regions 
bordering the Atlantic, a comparatively highly 
ozonized condition. For, as to the last-named 
of these causes, although the nature of ozone 
is still in dispute (see Cuemistry), yet it can- 
not be denied that there is some chemical 
agent or condition of the air which possesses 
the powers that have been attributed to ozone, 
and the tendency of this agent is to favor oxi- 
dation; hence, physiologically, to spur on or 
excite vital actions. In fact, it becomes an in- 
teresting question whether the very electriza- 
tion of a dry atmosphere may not, at the same 
time, generate this agent; and hence, whether 
an unusual charge of ozone may not often 
characterize the air of our country in regions 
which, like those of Kansas and Minnesota, are 
far removed from the seaboard. Upon all such 
questions, however, there is great need still of 
more extensive and more careful experiments 
than have yet been performed. 

But, granting that there were in our atmos- 
phere such causes of physiological and mental 
excitation as have now been suggested, could 
it not be supposed that observation and study 
should yet reveal to us some measures by 
which any possibly unfavorable influences of 
the climate might be neutralized, or the prepon- 
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derance assured to those of its influences which 
are favorable in their tendency? wight not, 
in such case, very much be accomplished to- 
ward ‘the end now indicated, by calling into 
requisition the habitual exercise of an intelli- 
gent forethought in regard to the aioe 
conditions we are subject to; by a suitable reg- 
ulation of the habits of life; by resorting as 
much as may be to an unexciting, but succu- 
lent, and also nutritious and supporting 


ary ; by calling in the moral power of cae 


control, to po idgedss pry of impulses 
desires; and , by that more general at 
systematic cultivation of the solider ments 
powers, which, under the exigencies im 
by the earlier periods in the occupation of the 
vast and unreclaimed territory of our conti- 
a a up to this time scarcely been practi- 
cable “Ae 

EUROPE. The following table exhibits the 
list of States into which Europe was divided at 
the close of the year 1863, together with their 


population, according to the last official census: 
States, Population, |Census of 
PONGUOA] , das chinese - > cugsedevacen eueas 4,035,330 | 1868 
SPAli cc 0 scabe pes tect edsssveceueveds 1 813 | 1861 
NCOs scab adhe ne +6 sb vice tS bsobswsae 87,472,732 bp) 
Austria (including Venetia)........ ee ae 1 
Br kee RS ee 1861 
The Minor German States* (exclusive 

of the German provinces of Austria, 

Prussia, Holland, and Denmark) ....| 17,055,632 | 1861 — 
Italy...... SOE ere 21,776,953 | 1862 
States of the Church........6..ceesee 700,000 | .... 
Swlteerland. 56.5 a¥- scenteacbotccnd 2,510,494 | 1860 
HOMSUGS.'.C pasbaneskugheeanbarveaces 8,618,459 | 1862 — 
Bebgitith 3.5 Sots Ocsledeas sun's. a 1861 
Great Britain (including Gibraltar, Mal- 

ta, and Heligoland),.............+++- 29,466,053 | 1861 
Denmark :— 

1. Denmark Proper, the Faroes, 
and Teoland s<..': 00s deacbostane 1,673,805 | 1860 
2. Schleswig-Holstein, and Lauen- 

TAT: Fah » Lei osen base vbacaed 1,004,473 | 1860 
SWOHARL 5, sh cacebes gihthes seh edicns 8,859,728 | 1860 - 
Ressta Ci SS Ron pp se eee = 

uss uropean possessions)......... 330, 

Durkey dcccaistos oust sede she seb eeeew 15,730,000 | 1844 
Greece (including the Ionian Islands)..! 1,825,479 | 1861 — 


The territorial division of Europe was chang 
ed in 1863 by the annexation of the Ionian Isl- 
ands, which had hitherto been under the pro- 
tectorate of England, to the kingdom of Greece. 


7 


} 


ic 


(See Greror.) A dispute between France and 


Switzerland, concerning the frontier, was ami- 
cably settled by a treaty. (See Franoz.) lot 
At the beginning of the year, the European 


i 


nations were deeply agitated by the outbreak , 


of an insurrection in Poland, which spread not 
only over all the provinces of the kingdom of 
Poland, but even over the western provinces of — 
Russia. As the governments and nations 
Europe generally sympathized with the Poles, 
it was for some time expected that all Europe © 
would be drawn into this war. This expecta- 
tion was not realized, but the insurrection con- 


* The population of the entire German Confederacy, in- | 
cluding the German provinces of Austria, Holland, 
and Denmark, amounted in 1861 to 45,013,034, 

+ The succession of King Christian IX. of Denmark in 
the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, and Lauenburg is disput- 
ed by the Prince Frederic of Augustenburg. See SCHLES- 
wia-HoLsTex. 
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tinued throughout the year. (See Poranp.) In 
August 17th a Congress of the Princes and 
Representatives of the free towns of Germany 
met at Frankfort, upon the invitation of the 
Emperor of Austria, to consider a plan for the 
reformation of the Federal Constitution of Ger- 
many. The Austrian project was adopted by 
all but six votes; but the refusal of the Prus- 
sian Government to take part in the Congress, 
or to adhere to the Austrian project prevented, 
up to the end of the year, the introduction of 
any reforms. (See Germany.) In November, 
one of the standing European complications, 
that of Schleswig-Holstein, suddenly assumed a 
warlike aspect, in consequence of the disputed 
succession in those two duchies, after the death 


of King Frederic VII. of Denmark. The ma- 


jority of the minor German governments and 
the German people generally sustained the 
claims of the Prince of Augustenburg to the 
succession. Austria and Prussia were willing to 
acknowledge the claims of King Christian IX. 
of Denmark, but agreed with the other German 
States in the opinion, that the Danish Govern- 
ment had in several essential points violated 
the existing international treaties and the rights 
of the two duchies. Though differing on the 
succession question, the two Great German 
Powers, and the Federal Diet were in favor of 
a warlike demonstration against Denmark. The 
Federal Diet of Frankfort, in December, declared 
in favor of “ Federal execution” (execution of 
the Federal laws) in the duchy of Holstein, and 
the new year opened with the certain prospect 
of war. (See Souteswie-Hotsrern.) 

For many years the progress of liberal and 
democratic tendencies has been steady and 
uninterrupted throughout Europe, and nearly 
every government finds it necessary to inaugu- 
rate or sanction some liberal reforms, and to 
make some concessions to the popular spirit. In 
September, the diet of the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land was opened by the Emperor Alexander of 


_ Russia with a speech, in which he avowed a 


belief in the efficacy of a constitutional form 
of government, and which was therefore re- 
garded as the inauguration of a constitutional 
era. (See Russta). At the reélection of the 
Corps Legislatif in France, the opposition par- 
ties gained considerably, electing together 34 


- members, against 5 in 1857. (See Franor.) In 


Prussia, at the reélection of the Second Cham- 
bers, the Party of Progress gained a signal 
triumph. (See Prussia.) In Spain, at the re- 
election of the Cortes, the majority of the rep- 
resentative party resolved to take no part in 
the election. (See Spain.) In Austria, the Gov- 


- ernment had the satisfaction to see the diet of 
_ Transylvania elect, for the first time, deputies 


to the council of the empire, and to see the 
Croatians disposed to follow this example. (See 
Avsreta.) The crown of Greece, vacant by 
the expulsion of King Otho, was, after long ne- 
gotiation, definitely accepted, on April 22d, 
by Prince Christian of Denmark (now King 
Christian IX.) for his son William, who as- 
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cended the throne under the name of King 
George I. 

The countries of Europe greatly differ as to 
density of population. While in England and 
Wales there were 352 inhabitants living in one 
English square mile, in Russia there are only 
10; in Norway, 12; in Sweden, 22; in Greece, 
56; in Spain, 89; in Poland, 91; in Moldavia, 
100; in Portugal, 104; in Denmark, 119; in 
Switzerland, 161; in Prussia, 165; in France, 
176; in Brunswick, 194; in Holland, 280; in 
Wurtemberg, 373; in Belgium, 398. How- 
ever, if we take the population of England 


‘alone, leaving out the Principality of Wales, 


the density is one of 877 individuals to the 
square mile, and in this case Belgium is the 
only country in Europe more thickly crowded 
with inhabitants than England. In England, 
for the last few years, the proportion of mar- 
riages to the population has been one in 128, 
which is a higher rate than that of most Euro- 
pean countries. In Norway the proportion is 
one in 124; in Hanover, one in 128; in Hol- 
land and Denmark, one in 129; in Sweden, one 
in 135; in Spain, one in 141; in Bavaria, one 
in 160; and in Greece, only one in 174. Pro- 
portionately more marriages than in England 
and Wales are made in France and Belgium; 
in both countries the rate is one in 122; in 
Austria, where it is one in 117; in Russia, 
where it is one in 111; and in Prussia, where 
it is one in 106. Rather more fixed is the pro- 
portion of births to population. It is one in 
28 in England and Wales; one in 29 in Spain 
and Bavaria; one in 80 in Belgium, Holland, 
and Norway; one in 32 in Sweden; one in 83 
in Hanover, the Hanse Towns, and Denmark; 
one in 34 in Greece; and one in 88 in France. 
Consequently the natural increase of population 
is lower in France, in spite of the high mar- 
riage rate, than in any other European State. 
‘More fertile than England are only Wurtemberg, 
where the proportion of births to population 
is one in 26; Russia, where it is one in 25; 
Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, where it is one 
in 24; and Poland, where the proportion is 
one in 23. 

A French statistician, Mr. Blook, in a recent 
article of the Revue des deuw Mondes, publishes 
the following estimates of the population of the 
principal States of Europe a century hence, if 
the present rate of increase should continue: 


At present. A century hence. 
Millions. ‘Millions. 
Riksignn ys ALS FORK 66 | Russia........e0eee es 185 
Fraticéistect. bet etl. 87 | Great Britain......... 58 
AUBENIO: S255 808 85 | Aastra, 5 6p as's hs cee 55 
Great Britain......... 29 | Prussia, . 47 
Italy without Rome and PANGOG 6 oo. cSciceees 46 
NICHT TdHA 22 italy eae Ad 
Prossige'si. 20566058 vi vice 18 | Germany...-.....0008 386 
Germany ............ 1S P Spain Fs is,5. ssi. vies 82 
Spain.. 16 


EUROPEAN CONGRESS. The speech with 
which the Emperor of France opened on No- 
vember 5th the French Chambers, was looked 
upon by the European papers of all parties as 
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one of the memorable events in the recent his- 
tory of Europe. The Emperor made to his 
fellow sovereigns of Europe the startling an- 
nouncement, that in his opinion the entire 
European state system was resting on a de- 
eayed foundation, and that unless a new and 
more durable edifice be erected, the whole 
fabric must become a heap of ruins. He there- 
fore proposed the assembling of a Congress 
which was to undertake the arduous task of 
solving all the great European complications, 
and, in particular, the redress of the grievances 
of the oppressed nationalities. The Emperor 
expressed himself as follows : ; 


Russia has already declared that conferences in which 
all the other questions now agitating Europe sbould be 
debated, would in no wise wound her dignity. Let us 
note and act upon that declaration. Let it serve us to 
extinguish, once for all, the fermentings of discord, 
which are ready to burst out on all sides, and out of 
the very maladies of Europe, agitated everywhere by 
the elements of dissolution, let a new-era of order and 
of peace be born. Has not the moment come for re- 
constructing on new bases the edifice shaken: by time 
and destroyed bit by bit by revolutions? Is it not 
urgent to recognize, by our conventions, that which 
the peace of the world demands? The treaties of 
1815 have ceased to exist. The force of things has 


overthrown. them, or tends to overthrow them, Al- . 


most everywhere they have been violated; in Greece, 
in Belgium, in France, in Italy, and Germany on the 
Danube is endeayoring to change them. Eng! and has 

nerously modified them by the cession of the Ionian 
a ratds, and Russia tramples them under foot in War- 
saw. In the midst of these excessive violations of the 
fundamental European pact, ardent passions have been 
excited, and in the South, as in the North, powerful 
interests demand a solution. What, then, more legiti- 
mate or more sensible than to invite the powers of Eu- 
rope to a congress, in which self-interest (amour propre) 
and resistance would ore i tend before a supreme ar- 
bitration. What more conformable to the ideas of the 
epoch, to the will of the greater number, than to speak 
to the conscience and reason of the statesmen of every 
country and say to them,—Have not the prejudices 
and rancor which divide us lasted long enough? 
Shall the jealous rivalry of the great Powers unceas- 
ingly impede the progress of civilization? Are we 
still to maintain mutual distrust by exaggerated arma- 
ments? Must our most precious resources be indefi- 
nitely exhausted in a vain display of force? Must we 
eternally maintain a condition of things which is 
neither peace with its security nor war with its chances 
of success? Let us no longer attach a fictitious im- 
Bortesice to the subversive spirit of extreme parties 

y opposing ourselves on narrow calculations to the 
legitimate pelt of peoples. Let us have the 
courage to substitute for a sickly and precarious con- 
dition of things a situation solid and regular, even 
should it cost us sacrifices. Let us assemble without 
preconceived systems, without exclusive ambition, 
animated alone by the thought of establishing an 
order of things founded for the future on the well- 
understood interests of sovereigns and peoples, This 
appeal, I am happy to believe, will be listened to by 

1, A refusal would suggest the existence of secret 
projects which shun the light. But even should the 
Esopossl be not unanimously gn to, it would pro- 

uce the immense advantage of having pointed out to 
Europe where the danger lies, and where the safety. 
Two paths are open—the one conducts to progress b 
conciliation and peace; the other, sooner or later, le 
prot! to war, from obstinacy in maintaining a course 
which is sinking beneath the feet. 


The great significance of this language lies 
in the fact that the demands thus made upon 


‘trary, refused to make any concessions to these _ 
claims, and, in opposition, confined ham yt 
y 


mands of the progressive party of Europe ean 
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the college of European princes are the same 
which the progressive and revolutionary party 
of Europe have been for a long time making 
and which the princes have hitherto reject 

as an abominable political heresy. The demo- 
crats of Europe generally demand that the en- 
tire map of Europe be reconstructed on the ba- 
sis of the principles of popular sovereignty, and 
of the right of every live nationality to an i 

dependent existence. The princes, on the con- 


to plead the rights conferred upon them b 

treaty of 1815. The speech of Louis Napoleor 
is the first announcement on the part of one — 
of the great powers of Europe, that the de- 


no longer be successfully resisted. The ee 
posed Congress had not been convok 
the close of the year 1863, but had 
to an interesting diplomatic correspondence, | 
which is of lasting importance in the hi 


. P 


of our times, as it reveals the views of the 


several European governments on one of the 
greatest problems of the age—the reconstruc- | 
tion of the map of Europe. 

The proposition of the Emperor for a con- 
gress was at once followed, on his part, by an 
autograph letter addressed to the leading soy- 
ereigns (altogether fifteen in number), urging — 
the same views and showing, in the spirit ol 
the speech, that only by such means can war 
be prevented, and the general stability of so- 
ciety firmly and satisfactorily established. The 
following is a specimen of these letters: _ 


Most High and Most Mustrious Sovereigns, Princes and 
Free Towns which constitute the High German Confed- 
eration: ‘ 

In presence of the events which every day arise and 
become urgent, I deem it indispensable to express my- 
self without reserve to the sovereigns to whom the 

destiny of nations is confided. , 

Whenever severe shocks have shaken the bases and 
displaced the limits of States solemn transactions haye 
taken place to arrange the new elements, and to con- 


secrate by revision the accomplished transformations. _ 


Such was the object of the treaty of Westphalia in the 
seventeenth century, and of the negotiations at Vienna — 
in 1815. It is on this latter foundation that now re- _ 
poses the political edifice of Europe; and yet, as you 
are aware, it is crumbling away on all sides, qd 
If the situation of the different countries be atten- 
tively considered, it is impossible not to admit that 
the treaties of Vienna upon almost all points are“de- 
stroyed, modified, misunderstood, or menaced ; h 


more formidable because the improvements 
about by civilization, which has bound nations 
by the identity of material interests, would render war 


duties without rule, rights without title, and pre 
sions without restraint. The danger is so pt ‘the © 


more destructive. 7 


This is a subject for serious reflection; let us not 
wait before sce on our course for sudden and ir- 
resistible events to disturb our judgment and carry us 
away despite ourselves in opposite directions. 

I therefore propose to you to regulate the present 
and secure the future in a Congress. 

Called to the throne by Providence and the will of © 
the French people, but trained in the school of adver- 
sity, I am perhaps bound less than any other to ignore 
the rights of the sovereigns and the legitimate aspi- 
rations of nations. 


t 
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Therefore I am ready, without any preconceived 
system, to bring to an International Council the spirit 
of moderation and justice, the usual portion of those 
who have endured so many various trials. 

If I take the initiative in such an overture, I do not 
yield to an impulse of vanity; but as I am the sov- 
ereign to whom ambitious projects are most attributed, 
T have it at heart to prove by this frank and loyal step 
that my sole object is to arrive without a shock at the 

acification of Europe. If this proposition be favor- 
ably received, I pray you to accept Paris as the place 
of meeting. 

In case the princes, allies and friends of France, 
should think re er to heighten by their presence the 
authority of the deliberations, [ shall be proud to offer 
themmy cordial hospitality. Europe would see, per- 
haps, some ddvantage in the capital from which the 
signal for subversion has so often been given becom- 

- ing the seat of the conferences destined to lay the basis 
of a general pacification, 

I take advantage of this opportunity to renew to 

ou the assurance of my sincere attachment and of 
the lively interest which I take in the prosperity of 
the States of the Confederation. Whereupon, most 
high and illustrious Sovereign Princes and Free 
States which constitute the most exalted German 
Confederation, I pray God to have you in His holy 
keeping. ’ / 
ritten at Paris on the 4th of November, in the 
year of grace 1863. APOLEON. 
Countersigned, Drourn bz u’Hoys. 


The reception of the proposal of the Empe- 
ror in England was generally unfavorable. 
England could not expect any territorial ag- 
grandizement from the Congress, but only the 
loss of her European dependencies, and, in 
particular, Gibraltar. The press almost unani- 
mously discouraged the participation in a Con- 
gress. The formal acknowledgment of the 
imperial proposal was returned on November 
llth by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and it was succeeded on the following 
day by another despatch addressed to Lord 
Cowley, the British minister at Paris. In this 
‘despatch Earl Russell states that in the view 
of the British Government the main provisions 
of the treaty of Vienna are in full force. As 
to those changes which have been made in 
‘Europe in disregard of the treaty of Vienna, 
and for which the sanction of the great powers 
has not been obtained, was it proposed by 
France to obtain that recognition? Again, 
other portions of the treaty of Vienna are 
menaced, and upon these the most important 
questions arise. The French Government was 
asked to state the nature of the proposals to 
be made on this subject by the Emperor, in 
what direction they would tend, and whether, 
if agreed to by a majority of the powers, they 
were to be enforced by arms. The practice of 
the Holy Alliance at the Congress of Vienna 
was recalled to mind, and the French Govern- 
ment was asked whether that example was to 
be followed at the present Congress in case of 
disagreement. ‘‘Upon all these points,” Earl 
Russell wrote, “Her Majesty’s Government 
must obtain satisfactory explanations before 
they can come to any decision upon the pro- 
posal made by the Emperor.” At the same 
time it was observed that whatever doubts the 
Queen’s Government entertained referred only 
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to the best means of attaining objects equally 
desired by both Governments. 

The reply of M. Drouyn de l’Huys is dated 
November 28d. The French minister says ; 


The Imperial Government have no intention either 
to apologize for or to criticise the treaties of Vienna. 
The Emperor declared on mounting the throne that 
he should consider himself bound by the engagements 
subscribed to by his predecessors. Lately again, in 
his letter to the sovereigns, His Majesty showed that 
the diplomatic acts of 1815 were the foundation on 
which rests to-day the political edifice of Europe. 
But this is, he considers, an additional reason for ex- 
amining whether this foundation is not itself shaken 
to its base. Now, the Cabinet of London recognizes 
with us that several of these stipulations have been 
seriously infringed. Amongst the modifications which 
have taken place, some have been consecrated by the 
sanction of all the great powers, and at present con- 
stitute a part of international law; others, on the con- 
trary, carried into execution, have not been recog- 
nized as law by all the cabinets. As regards the first, 
we cannot help calling attention to the irresistible 
power with which they have forced themselves on the 
acceptance of the governments. The eagerness of 
England herself to give them her adhesion proves 
how little the former combinations answered, accord- 
ing to the Ley eDenpir of Earl Russell, the require- 
ments of the lapse of time, the progress of opinion, 
the shifting policy of governments, and the varying 
exigencies of nations; on the other hand, are not we 
authorized in believing that changes so important 
have diminished to some extent the harmony and 
equilibrium of the whole? We admit, with Earl 
Russell, that it is not absolutely necessary to give to 
these changes a more general and more solemn sanc- 
tion; but we consider it would be an’ advantage to 
clear away the ruins, and re-unite in a single body all 
the living members. As regards the modifications to 
which the powers have not given an unanimous assent, 
they constitute so many causes of dispute which at 
any moment may divide Europe into two camps, In- 
stead of leaving the decision of these to violence and 
chance, would it not be better to pursue their equi- 
table solution to a common agreement, and sanction 
these changes by revising them? 


M. Drouyn de ’Huys goes on to say that the 
Emperor must go into a Congress “free of 
every engagement.” To preserve his impar- 
tiality toward the many sovereigns he has 
invited, he must decline offering previous ex- 
planations to any of them. He then briefly 
reviews the “deplorable struggle” in Poland, 
the “quarrel” between Denmark and Germany, 
the anarchy prevailing on the Lower Danube, 
the hostile attitude of Austria and Italy, the 
occupation of Rome by French troops, the 
burden imposed upon the nations of Europe by 
the disproportionate armaments occasioned by 
mutual distrust, and designates these as the 
principal questions which the powers would 
doubtless judge it useful to examine and de- 
cide. He adds, that in the*eyes of France it 
would be illusory to pursue their solution 
through the labyrinth of diplomatic corre- 
spondence and separate negotiation, and that 
the way now proposed, so far from ending in 
war, is the only one which can lead to a dura- 
ble pacification. M. Drouyn de l’Huys refers 
to the opinion expressed by the Earl of Claren- 
don at one of the last meetings of the Congress 
of Paris, and concurred in by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of all the courts, that states between 
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which any serious misunderstanding may arise 
should have recourse to friendly mediation be- 
fore appealing to arms. ‘“ The solicitude of the 
Emperor,” he says, “ goes further; it does not 
wait for dissensions to break out in order to 
recommend an application to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the salutary principle engraven 
on the latest monument of the public law of 
Europe, and His Majesty now invites his allies 
‘to enter into explanations, and to come to an 
understanding.’ ” 

The final reply of the British Government is 
dated November 28th. In this despatch Earl 
Russell enters into a searching examination of 
the grounds for supposing a general Congress 
of European States likely to furnish a peaceful 
solution of the various matters in dispute. He 
expressed the opinion that at the present mo- 
ment, after a continuance of long peace, no 
power is willing to give up any territory to 
which it has a title by treaty, or a claim by 
Sys This he -thinks, in particular, to 

e the case with the questions of Poland and 
Italy ; were all the European questions—those 
of Poland, Italy, Denmark, and the Danubian 
principalities—to be decided by the mere utter- 
ance of opinions, the views of the British Goy- 
ernment upon most of them might perhaps not 
materially differ from those of the Emperor 
of the French. But the deliberations of a 
Congress would probably consist of demands 
and pretensions put forward by some and re- 
sisted by others; and, there being no supreme 
authority in such an assembly to enforce the 
decisions of a majority, the Congress would 
probably separate, leaving many of its mem- 
bers on worse terms with each other than they 
had been when they met. But if this would 
be the probable result, it follows that no de- 
crease of armaments is likely to be effected by 
the proposed Congress. ‘Not being able, there- 
fore, to discern the likelihood of those bene- 
ficial consequences which the Emperor of the 
French promised himself when proposing a 
Congress, Her Majesty’s Government, follow- 
ing their own strong convictions, after mature 
deliberation, feel themselves unable to accept 
His Imperial Majesty’s invitation.” 

Austria was as much displeased with the 
propor of Louis Napoleon as England. Im- 
mediately upon the publication of the Empe- 
ror’s speech, and the receipt of his letter, the 
official paper of Vienna contained a declaration 
that Austria had always respected the treaties 
of 1815, and still ge cowie them, so far as 
they were not modified by subsequent stipu- 
lations, as the public law of Europe. ‘The 
Emperor of Austria, in his reply to Napoleon, 
dated November 15th, acknowledges the im- 
portant objects of the Congress for the settle- 
ment of the political questions at present pend- 
ing, and the security of the future, but wishes, 
before taking part therein, to learn with some 
accuracy the bases and programme of the de- 
liberations of the Congress. Should the ques- 


tions to be discussed be indicated beforehand, 
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and the powers agree upon the tendency of 
the deliberations of the Congress, unforeseen 
accidents which might overthrow ey 

would be less to be feared. The dangerous 
and insolvable rears which would create 
fresh instead of removing existing complica- 
tions would then be set aside. : , 

This idea is more minutely explained in ¢ 
despatch of Count Rechberg to Prince Mette 
nich, the Austrian ambassador at Paris. 
says: 

It is not sufficient to put forward a programme 
negative character as the basis of such important 
cussions, The Austrian Goyernment wishes to 
how the declaration of the Emperor Napoleon rel: 
to the treaties of 1815 is to be understood. 

These treaties have been partially modified 
but so far as they have not been altered th 
are considered as the foundation of public 


in Europe. Some improvements are necessary, — 


Let the French Government point out those 
considers desirable. Certain remedies | 


be more dangerous than the evils themselves, 
The programme of the Congress must fulfil all — 


the conditions for the maintenance of peace, 
which is the principal object to be attained. 


The Emperor of Russia expressed a warm — 


sympathy with the object Napoleon had in 


view, that of attaining without disturbance — 


the pacification of Europe, but regarded the 
consent of the other powers and the previous 
specifications of the questions to be discu 
necessary. The Emperor thus explained his 
views: ’ paseo 
In describing the profound uneasiness of Europe 
and the utility of an understanding among the soy- 
ereigns to whom is confided the destiny of the nations, 
se Majesty expresses a thought which has alway 


een mine. I have made it more than the object of a 


desire, I have deduced from it the rule of my conduct. 
All the acts of my reign attest my desire to substitute 
relations of confidence and concord to the state of 
armed peace which weighs so heavily u é 
ples. I took the initiative, too, as far as 1 was able, of 
a considerable reduction of my military forces. Dera 
six years I released my empire from the obligation o} 


the recruitment, and I undertook important reforms— _ 


guarantees of a progressive development at home and 

of a pacific policy abroad. Uh 
It is see bg presence of eventualities which might 

threaten the security and even the inte 

States, that I have been compelled to devia 


oat 
rom ] 
course. My most ardent desire is to return to it, ) 


n the peo- | 


to spare my people’s sacrifices which their patriotism _ 
accepts, but from which their prosperity suffers. 
Nothing could better hasten this moment than a gen- — 


eral settlement of the questions which agitate Furor 

Experience proves that the real conditions of the 

of the world rest neither in an impossible immo 

nor in the instability of political combinations that 

ond ae a og would be called upon to annul or to 

remodel, at the will of the passions or of the 

of the moment, bat rather in the practical wisdom 

which imposes upon all the respect of es 

rights, and suggests to all the compromises n 

to conciliate history, which is an ineffaceable 

of the past, with progress, which is a law of the pres- 

ent and the future. , 
Upon these conditions a loyal ond 

tween the sovereigns has always appeared 

tome. I should be happy if the proposition emitted 

by your Majesty were to lead to it. 


The King of Prussia declared himself ready 


interests — 
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to participate in a Congress, the object of 
which would be to effect the modifications 
which might be considered necessary in the 
treaties of 1815, which, however, none the 
less continue the foundation upon which the 

litical edifice of Europe at present rests. 

he ministers of the various countries should 
prepare the propositions which would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

The most sympathetic reply was received 
from the King of Italy. The Government of 
Italy has fully and openly espoused the nation- 
ality principle, to which the new kingdom 
owes its origin, and from the exertion of 
which it expects the annexation to Italy of 
Venetia and Rome. The King of Italy, there- 
fore, not only accepts an invitation, which 
seems to presuppose the truth of the nation- 
ality principle, but, in emphatic language, ex- 

resses his concurrence with the views of the 

ench Emperor, He is even more outspoken 
on the rightful aspirations of the nations than 
Louis Napoleon, and looks upon congresses, 
like that proposed by Napoleon, as a great 
progress in the history of mankind. He says in 
his reply, dated November 22d: 

A permanent struggle has been established. in Eu- 
rope between public opinion and the state of things 
created by the treaties of 1815. Hence has arisen a 
sickly state of things which will increase unless Euro- 
‘pean order is placed upon the basis of the principles 
of nationality and of liberty, which are the very es- 
sence of the life of modern nations. 

In presence of a situation so dangerous to the prog- 
ress of civilization and to the peace of the world, your 
Imperial ety has become the interpreter of a gen- 

sentiment by proposing a Congress to settle the 
"4 ye of sovereigns as well as those of nations. 
_ I adhere with pleasure to the proposal of your Im- 
perial Majesty. My concurrence re that of my peo- 
ple are assured to the realization of this project, which 
will mark a great progress in the history of mankind. 

As soon as the international conferences take place, 
I shall take part in person, or at least send a repre- 
sentative, 

Italy will appear at the oneneae in a spirit of per- 
fect equity and moderation. She is convinced that 
the justice and the respect of legitimate rights are the 
true foundations upon which a new balance of power 
of Europe can be funded. 


The King of Portugal, the son-in-law of - 


Victor Emanuel, fully agrees with the views 
of his father-in-law. In his reply (dated No- 
vember 18th) he says: 


It is an agreeable duty therefore to me to announce 
to your Imperial Majesty that I adhere without _hesi- 
tation to your conciliatory proposition, and that I sub- 
scribe with all my heart to the sentiments which have 
peapired it. 

ngresses after war are ordinarily the consecration 

of the advantages of the strongest, and the treaties 

which result, based upon facts rather than upon 

rights, create forced situations, the result of which is 

eneral uneasiness which produces violent pro- 
testations and armed reclamations. 

A Congress before war, with the view of averting 
war, is, in my opinion, a noble thought of progress. 
Whatever may be the issue, to France will always be- 
long. the glory of having: laid the foundation of this 
new and highly philosophical principle. 


The youthful King of Greece, who had so 
recently ascended a throne, which was erected 
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on the basis of “national aspirations” and 
upon the ruins of the historical rights of an- 
other dynasty, and of treaties, could not but 
applaud the idea of the Imperial Congress. 
Says King George, in his letter dated Novem- 
ber 26th : 

This appeal to conciliation which your Majesty has 
just made in the interest of European order has been 
Tae pig: by views too generous and too elevated not to 
find in me*the most sympathetic reception. 

The noble thought which predominates therein could 
not be better enhanced than by the frank language and 
the judicious considerations with which your Majesty 
has accompanied your proposition. 

In accepting it without reserve, I fully share the 

opes which I find expressed in your Imperial Majes- 
ty’s letter. The meeting of the Congress will perhaps 
be the best solution of the grave questions which justly 
worry A all minds in Europe, and will contribute to 

evelop the general prosperity by the maintenance of 
tranquillity. Every one feels, indeed, that it is neces- 
sary to take into account the spirit of the age, the legi- 
timate aspirations of nations, the circumstances of the 
time, and to endeavor by all possible means to secure 
the future by regulating the present, so as to eliminate 
every element of trouble and discord. 

The common work to which your Majesty invites the 
chiefs of the European States would Ta: beyond dis- 
Bute, one of the greatest onward movements of our 

ay. Its success would realize wishes long since 
formed by the friends of humanity and the noblest 
minds. 

And, with a view to a future collapse of the 
Turkish empire, he, in conclusion, fiatters 
himself with the hope that the interests and 
rights of the Christians in the East would find 
in the Emperor of the French a generous de-: 
fender in the future International Congress. 

The King of the Belgians, who received his 
own throne from a successful revolution, and 
expects another one for a son-in-law (Archduke 
Maximilian) from the arms of the French Em- 
peror, is of course not opposed to the Congress. 
He assures Napoleon (November 20th) that his 
Government would be quite inclined, in so far 
as it could do so, to join in the attempt to set- 
tle the existing causes of anxiety in Europe by 
pacific agreement. The King of the Nether- 
lands (November 29th) expresses himself like- 
wise willing to join all the other sovereigns of 
Europe in realizing the noble object Louis Na- 
poleon had in view. The King of Denmark 
eagerly embraced the invitation, as he hoped 
the Congress would “assure the future of the 
Danish monarchy,” and the Emperor would 
sustain the Danish claims, as Denmark had al- 
ways been the constant ally of the Emperor. 
Switzerland also accepted with eagerness the 
overture made by Louis Napoleon, for says the 
letter of the President (November 234d): 


The Swiss Confederation, to which nature as well as 
history and treaties has assigned a neutral position in 
the midst of Europe, bieasy ee to appreciate all the 
benefits of peace. It understands the inestimable value 
of a free and reciprocal consecration of the rights and 
duties of each—the true base of a sincere and cordial 
understanding between the nations. We can only, 
therefore, accept with eagerness the overture your 
Majesty has deigned to make. 


Spain hoped the Congress might aid her in 
the recovery of Gibraltar, and although her 
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policy in géneral has never shown much sym- 
pathy with the national movements in Europe, 
she endorsed the views of the French Emperor, 
and assured him that Spain would participate in 
the Congress either at Paris or any other point 
that may be selected for deliberations. The 
letter of the Queen (datéd November 30th) 
says: 

I ores with your Majenty that the treaties of 1815 
are attacked by the debility produced by time and use, 
besides the forced influence of serious events, which in 
many cases have resulted in notorious and capital in- 
fractions of their letter and spirit. 

I also agree with you that if war has always been a 
great calamity for peoples, it would be still more’ so 
now, on account of the disastrous perturbation that it 
would produce among nations every day more closely 
united by the community of their moral and material 
interests, 

Spain, with a view to her aggressive policy 
in America, even expresses the hope that the 
Congress might be instrumental in consolidat- 
ing peace and concord in the new as well as the 
old world. 

The Germanic Confederation declared them- 
selyes disposed to accept the invitation, but 
thought that they could not codperate with any 
hope of success in the realization of this pro- 
ject, if the treaties which have established the 
Germanic Confederation, as well as the politi- 
cal edifice of Europe, were not considered as 
the basis of negotiations. 

The Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
-and Hanover, declared themselves favorable to 
the project, but made their final decision some- 
what contingent upon the decision of the Fed- 
eral Diet. ; 

The Pope, in his reply (November 10th), con- 
curs in the project of a Congress, and will use 
his endeavors in order that the principles of 
justice, unrecognized‘and trampled under foot, 
may be reéstablished, and violated rights vin- 
dicated. The Pope also states that he should 
especially demand the reéstablishment in Catho- 
lic countries of the real preéminence naturally 
appertaining to the Catholic religion as being 
the only true faith. 

The sultan replied, on December 5th, thank- 
ing the Emperor for the sentiments of sincere 
friendship expressed in his letter, and assuring 
him that these sentiments were reciprocated. 
By his order, the Turkish ambassador at Paris 
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Whenever a Government adopts new measures 
relating to its finances, or is compelled by its 
necessities to seek for means beyond those ob- 
tained from its usual sources of revenue, its 
movements are always sensibly felt in the 
financial affairs of the country. If its demands 
are limited in amount, the enterprises of indi- 
viduals are soon modified to meet the new 
circumstances which have occurred. When, 


* dence of views and of action among the principal Pow- 
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communicated to M. Drouyn de l’Huys a re- 
port of the verbal reply given by the sultan to 
the French ambassador who presented the Em- 
peror’s letter, to the effect that the sultan ac- 
cepted the conference, and was willing to at- 
tend the Congress in person in case other soy- 
ereigns of Europe did the same. ni 

On December 8th, M. Drouyn le l'Huys ad- 
dressed a new circular to the heads of all th 
diplomatic missions of France in Europe, ; 
a review of the replies of the several ne 
governments. He said : Pacllad 


The refusal of England has unfortunately rendered 
impossible the first result that we had hoped for from 
the appeal by the Emperor to Europe, There 
remains the second hypothesis—the limited 
Its realization depends upon the will of the soy- 
ereigns. 

After the refusal of the British cabinet we mig 
consider our duty accomplished, and heneeforth, in’ 


events which may arise, only take into account our — 


own convenience and our own particular inter 


which have been displayed toward us; and to 
the sovereigns who have associated themselves with out 


But we prefer to recognize the favorable aie remiad | 


intentions, that we are ready to enter frankly with them _ 


upon the path of a common understanding. A.coinci- 


ers of the Continent who understand as we do the dan- 
gers of the present, and the necessities of the — 
would have a t influence upon future events, and 
prevent alliances or resolutions from being left to 
chance. ‘ 
When a t gheeg: Congress was in question, the Em- 
peror could not, without changing the part he h 
traced out for himself, draw up a programme, or concert 
with some of the Powers, in order to submit 
to the others a plan prepared beforehand, and com- 
mence thus with a negotiation distinct from the deliber- 
ations in which he had decided to present himself with- 
out preconceived ideas, and free from special engag 
ments. But as this reunion cannot now be completed, 


it will not have the arbitrary authority belongin pis > 


European Congress. We feel, therefore, that 
meeting, the sovereigns should instruct their foreign 
ministers to agree upon the questions to be disc 

in order that the Congress may have more chance 
leading to a practical result, 7 


By the end of the year no arrangement for 
the meeting of a limited Congress had bee 
made. Italy had replied (December 24th) ‘hat 
she 9 quite ready to ene part in A limit- _ 
ed Congress, expressing, however, at the same — 
time the firm hope that the Congress would | 
instrumental in annexing to It 
Rome. 


‘ga 
Py 
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however, it becomes involved in a great war, 
and stands forth having upon its hands the 
greatest enterprise in the country— 
than those of most of the citizens combined, 
that of subduing its enemies—the financial 
movements of individuals must always fol- | 
low and become subject to this great necessity. 
Its needs override all personal considerations; 
its wants take the force of law to all its 
citizens. But while it is considered that a 


giving 


# 


y Venetia and 
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Government at war may thus adopt such finan- 
cial measures as shall be supreme over all 
others, yet, in the meanwhile, it is no less un- 
der those perpetual obligations to promote the 
rosperity and welfare of its citizens for which 
t was created. These fundamental considera- 
tions appear to have controlled the financial 
operations of the Government throughout all 
the extraordinary circumstances which it has 
been obliged to meet. 

When Congress adjourned on the 4th of 
March, 1861, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the remainder of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th had been estimated according to 
the ordinary rates in previous years, and the 

_ usual sources of revenue with some small loans 
were regarded as sufficient to meet its wants. 
It was the duty of the same Congress to deter- 
mine the appropriations based on the esti- 
mates of the Departments, and to provide the 
ways of payment during the next fiscal year, com- 
mencing July ist, and ending June 30th, 1862. 
Notwithstanding the threatening aspect of po- 
litical affairs, these estimates were all framed, 
and the appropriations made on the peaceful 
scale of former years. Thus, for the year 
1860-61, the appropriations for the service of 
the Government were seventy-nine millions, 
and for the year 1861-62, nearly seventy-five 
millions. No authority appeared to foresee the 
enormous demands that were soon to. be made 
on the Treasury, and no provisions whatever 
were’ contemplated to meet them. Neverthe- 
less, under this aspect of affairs and without 
the future occurrence of any very serious diffi. 
culties, more than ordinary financial skil] was 
needed to enable the Government to meet 
promptly the demands upon it. The usual 
sources of revenue fell off during the last half 
of the year ending June 80th, 1861, and the 
confidence of capitalists in the Government, 
in consequence of the secession of States, and 
the uncertainty of the future, rendered it diffi- 
cult to negotiate the small loans authorized. 
Thus a loan of $10,000,000 was offered in Oc- 
tober, 1860, in a five per cent. stock, which 
was taken at a small premium payable in 
instalments; the subscribers of $2,978,000 for- 
feited their deposit of one per cent., which 
Was remitted: only $7,022,000 were issued. In 
December, Secretary Thomas offered $5,000,- 
000 Treasury notes, payable in a year. On 
opening the bids on December 28th, only 
$500,000 had been bid at twelve per cent. 
There were some offers at twenty-four, and 
some as high as thirty-six per cent. As the 
money was needed to pay interest on Federal 
stock, due January 1st, some bankers took 
$1,500,000 at twelve per cent., on condition 
that the money should be applied to the inter- 
est. In January, Secretary Dix offered five 
millions remaining authorized of the same loan 
of December 17th, 1860, and it was taken at an 
average of 11} per cent. on $10,000,000. On Feb. 
8th, 1861, Congress authorized. a loan of $25,- 
000,000 at 6 per cent., at not less than ten nor 
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more than twenty years. Of this stock, Sec- 
retary Dix offered $8,000,000 on February 224, 
and the bids amounted to $14,460,250, ranging 
from 75 to 96.10. He accepted $8,006,250, at 
rates varying from 90.15.to 96.10. At this time 
a tariff of high duties was passed by Congress, 
and a loan authorized. On April 2d, Secretary 
Chase offered eight millions of the loan of 
February 8th. Bids, ranging from 90 to 95 on 
the hundred, were made for it. The Secretary 
refused all below 94. On the 11th of May he 
offered the balance of the loan of February 8th, 
$8,994,000. Bids were made for $7,441,000, at 
rates from 81 to 98. He accepted $7,310,000, 
at 85 to 93, average discount per cent. 14.65. 
By the disposal also of Treasury notes compara- 


_tive ease for the Treasury was obtained for a 


moment. Its exigencies, however, were such that 
the struggle for money was soon renewed. Hos- 
tilities had now commenced, and the capital- 
ists and bankers, feeling the necessity of sus- 
taining the Government, codperated with the 
Secretary, and loans were obtained to carry 
the Government until Congress convened on 
July 4th. On that day, the Secretary required 
$5,000,000 to carry him along until Congress 
should devise means. This amount was finally 
borrowed of the banks at sixty days on pledge 
of six per cent. notes, as collateral security. 
During the latter part of this period, many of 
the States obtained considerable loans at par, 
or a premium. 

These facts show the weakness of the Gov- 
ernment credit, in consequence of the apprehen- 
sions of the people, and the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances under which the Secretary was 
called upon to raise immense sums to enable the 
dismembered Government to conduct a great 
war. At the time when he was obliged to bor- 
row five millions with collateral security for sixty 
days to pay current expenses, the War Depart- 
ment was asking for more than $185,000,000 
extra for the year, and the Navy Department 
more than $30,000,000. Congress had also 
come together, and relied upon the Secretary 
to devise the means by which this great emer- 
gency. could be overcome. A more difficult 
position than that of Secretary Chase at this 
moment, few men have ever been placed in, 
He saw that the Government must be made 
the master of its circumstances, and while it 
borrowed with the one hand, it must take 
largely by taxes with the,other. The demand 
upon him for the next twelve months was 
$318,519,581, and he recommended that a tax 
of $80,000,000, equal to the entire annual ap- 
propriations of the Government heretofore, 
should be at once raised directly and indi- 
rectly from a people who, except upon one 
occasion, had never yet paid a dollar in taxes 
to their Government only in the indirect form 
of duties on imports, and that $240,000,000 
should be sought through loans. The $80,000,- 
000 were to be used to pay the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government and the interest 
on loans, with the reservation of $5,000,000 
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toward a sinking fund. ‘It will hardly be 
disputed,” said the Secretary, “that in every 
sound system of finance, adequate provision by 
taxation for the prompt discharge of all ordi- 
nary demands, for the punctual payment of the 
interest on loans, and for the creation of a grad- 
ually increasing fund for the redemption of 
the principal, is indispensable.” With these 
measures, he further recommended that the 
ordinary sources of revenue should be modi- 
fied, so as to yield a greater income. Tea and 
coffee, hitherto free articles of import, should 
now be tonched by a duty. To these, many 
others might be added from the free list. 
Sugar, which was slightly taxed, could bear a 
heavier burden. A similar modification could 
be made on many articles. Thus twenty mil- 
lions extra could be gathered by a single sec- 
tion of an act. He also proposed to Congress 
that the pruning knife should pass among the 
current disbursements, and that ten per cen- 
tum should be shorn from salaries and wages, 
the franking privilege be abolished, and that 
the retrenchment be prompt and effective. He 
also further said: “The Secretary will but 
illy perform his duty to Congress or the people 
if he omits to urge the great importance—the 
absolute necessity indeed—of such full provision 
of annual revenue as will manifest to the world 
a fixed purpose to maintain inviolate the pub- 
lic faith, by the strictest fidelity to all public 
engagements.” 

Relative to the means to be sought through 
loans, the Secretary proposed a National loan 
of not less than a hundred millions in the form 
of Treasury notes or exchange bills, having a 
yearly interest of 7.30 per cent., redeemable at 
the pleasure of the Government, after three 
years. If the whole needed should not be 
raised in this manner, he then proposed the 
issue of bonds or certificates of debt to lenders, 
at par, to the amount of one hundred millions 
at 7 per. cent., redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government, after a period not exceeding 
thirty years. As an auxiliary measure, he also 
proposed the issue of fifty millions of Treasury 
notes in small sums payable one year after date, 
with interest at 3,53, per cent., and convert- 
ible into the 7.30 Treasury notes; or, “should 
it be found more convenient,” said the Secre- 
tary, “they may be made redeemable in coin, 
and issued without interest.” This proposition 
opens the door wide to a Government paper 
currency; therefore the Secretary immediately 
added td his recommendation the following 
caution: “The greatest care will, however, be 
requisite to prevent the degradation of such 
issues into an irredeemable paper currency, 
than which no more certainly fatal expedient 
for impoverishing the masses and discrediting 
the Government of any country, can well be 
devised.” 

These measures constitute the features of 
the Secretary’s system of finance. The ordi- 
nary expenditures, interest, and a sinking fund 
were to be provided by taxes upon the people— 
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than which nothing more wise could have been 
recommended. The great necessities of the 
Government were to be relieved by loans from _ 
the people, for which long and short and de- 
mand paper was to be provided. Loans to the 
Government, by the people, in its serious exi- 
gencies, may be said to be the law of rn 
civilization. They are the resort of all Gover 
ments; and in times of unforeseen difficul 
like commercial revulsion or war, the Feder. 
al Government has always been able to bor- 
row, sufficient to meet the occasion, and retur 
ing prosperity has always afforded the means 
of paying off the debt. . wit? 
Congress immediately took the reco A 
tions of the Secretary into consideration. The 
loans which he asked for were granted, but on 
the taxes they faltered. There was granted a 
national loan of one hundred millions, or a1 
larger sum not to exceed the whole amount 
authorized, in bonds or 7.30 Treasury notes 
payable three years after date, and convertible 
into twenty-year six per cent. bonds; also a 
seven per cent. loan of a hundred millions, pay- 
able twenty years after date, for a foreign 
loan; also the issue to public creditors, or in | 
exchange for coin, of one-year Treasury notes, 
with interest at 3.65 per cent. convertible in- 
to three-year 7.30 bonds or Treasury notes 
also the issue of notes payable on demand oan 
receivable for public dues, to be issued as coin 
in payment and exchanges. The two last de- 
scriptions were limited to fifty millions, in de- 
nominations between five and fifty dollars. 
Authority was also given to issue twenty mil- 
lions six per cent. Treasury notes, payable in 
a year. The act limited the rate at which the — 
seven per cent. stock might be sold to par, but 
a supplemental act allowed the sale of a six 
per cent. at a rate equal to par for a seven per 
cent stock. | 
The provisions adopted for taxes were: a di- 
rect tax of twenty millions upon all the United — 
States, which would yield from the loyal States 
$14,846,018, without deducting the expenses o 
collection ; also a tax of three per cent. upon : 
annual incomes over $800, since changed to 
$600, to be levied in April of the next year. The 
increase of duties on imports embraced cocoa, 
tea, coffee, sugar, etc., but were less thanthe 
Secretary recommended. The direct tax was 
apportioned among the States and paid out of © 
e States Treasuries to the Federal Govern- | 
ment, by crediting the latter that amount on ‘ 
their claims for outfits of volunteers. The! 
people were taxed the next year by the States _ 
for these sums. Compared with the necessi- — 
ties of the Government, the amount raised by © 


taxes was insignificant. This tenderness on 


the subject of taxation manifested by Con- 
gress at this time produced serious results, a8| 
it caused to be withheld from the Goyernment 
that confidence in its financial stre 
resources to which it was entitled, and there- 
by greatly embarrassed the action of the See- 
retary ; deprived him of the power to make due 
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preparation against the crisis of bank suspen- 
sions, and to place the finances of the country 
in an almost imperial position, and forever 
shut down the gates against an irredeemable 
r circulation. Thus the Secretary was 
obliged to take the field practically crippled, 
when he should have gone forth with the re- 
sources of the country at his command, like 
a master. Prompt and efficient taxation, by 
the confidence which it would have inspired, 
would have relieved the Secretary from the 
necessity of issuing demand notes—an wunu- 
‘sual financial measure which had been the sub- 
pect of considerable discussion.. To add to 
is embarrassment the military disaster at Bull 
Run had just occurred, which reawakened the 
old fears and apprehensions of capitalists for 
the future. . 
- The first efforts of the Secretary were made 
_to provide for immediate wants. This was 
done by issuing fourteen millions six per 
cent. Treasury notes, payable in two years, 
and nearly thirteen million six per cent. Treas- 
ury notes payable in sixty days. His next 
- eare was to provide for the regular and continu- 
ous disbursements of the. war, under the acts 
of the July session. He tells us “that his re- 
flections led him to the conclusion that the 
safest, surest, and most beneficial plan would 
_ be to engage the banking institutions of the 
three chief commercial cities of the seaboard 
to advance the amounts needed for disburse- 
ments, in the form of loans for three-year 7.30 
bonds, to be reimbursed, as far as practicable, 
from the proceeds of similar bonds, subscribed 
for by the people through the agencies of the 
national loan; using, meanwhile, himself, to 
a limited extent, in aid of those advances, 
the power to issue notes of smaller denomina- 
tions than fifty dollars, payable on demand. 
Upon this plan he hoped that the capital of the 
bankiftg institutions and the capital of the peo- 
_ ple might be so combined with the credit of 
_ the Government in a proper provision for ne- 
_ cessary expenditures, as to give efficiency to ad- 
‘Mhinistrative action, whether civil or military, 
and competent support to the public credit.” 
__ Although Congress had bound the Secretary 
_ by law to obtain money at a minimum rate, the 
result was that the banking institutions of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston subscribed at 
_ once for a loan of fifty millions, of which five 
Inillions were to be paid immediately in coin 
as needed for disbursement, and to receive the 
7.30 notes of $50 and upward, at three years. 
en this loan was expended, another and 
similar was to be made, to be followed by still 
another. The two first were to be reimbursed 
by the proceeds of the national loan. At the 
same time books of subscription to the national 
loan were opened by the Assistant Treasurers, 
postmasters, and other designated agents in all 
the cities and towns where subscriptions could 
be expected. An enthusiasm for this loan was 
‘£00n awakened, and capitalists and laborers, 
men and women, in crowds pressed forward to 
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obtain a portion. As the investors were small, 
the amount taken by December Ist was about 
$38,000,000. Ultimately, however, when the 
slow confidence of capitalists was more fully 
recovered, more than eighty millions went 
through the agents and first purchasers into 
the hands of citizens who were then for the 
first time in their lives holders of national 
securities. In this manner the banks were 
partly reimbursed the first loans before the 
next was made. At the same time an amount 
of demand notes was issued by the Secretary. 
The banks had stipulated that none of these 
notes should be issued, and also that the Secre- 
tary should draw on them directly for the pro- 
ceeds of these loans, thus using their paper for 


‘public dues. The Secretary declined both stip- 


ulations. He was not financially strong enough 
to accede to the first- and decline the second. 
Congress had not confined its appropriations to 
the estimates of the Secretary. The latter 
were made for an army of three hundred thou- 
sand men. But the action of Congress author- 
ized a force of regulars and voluntéers amount- 
ing to five hundred and fifty thousand men, 
and any number of major-generals, with suf- 
ficient staff and brigadier-generals necessary to 
insure its efficiency. This increase of expen- 
ditures beyond estimates, unless made with 
extreme care, is a source of inconceivable em- 
barrassment to financial officers. By the use 
of the demand notes the embarrassments were 
relieved. When Congress assembled in Decem- 
ber the Secretary was able to report that com- 
plete success had attended the measures relating 
to loans, and presented the following results: 


Six per cent. 2-year notes ....-c...se00-- $14,019,034 
Sixty-day Notes, ....ssecrcccecccscccsece 12,877,750 
SAG DANK LOR cs veaes ccheseversseccesces’ 50,000,000 
DA Dank OaNs - s5ciee ckds coascacdsces caves 50,000,000 
Bd Dank LOAN ss acy acccvsvacdecpssocsecse 795,479 
Demand notes isstedecessesccecccscceees 24,550,825 
Tans Toalizedis ss sons a's aveevesncesaee $197,242,58T 


But while the loans had been successful, the 
receipts of revenue from imports had not 
equalled the estimates. This was ascribed to 
the deviation by Congress in many respects 
from the measures submitted, through consider- 
ations of general policy, and more particularly 
to the changed circumstances of the country. 
The estimate for the fiscal year in July was 57 
millions. Two quarters had now passed and 
the estimate of receipts from imports fell to 32 
millions. The aggregate of revenue from im- 
ports, public lands and taxes for the year, it 
was now estimated by the Secretary, would be 
about 254 millions less than the estimates made 
in July. In consequence of this decline in the 
sources of revenue devoted to ordinary expen- 
ditures, interest and sinking fund, and in con- 
sequence of the expenditures authorized by 
Congress exceeding the estimates, it was evident 
the Secretary would come far behind at the 
end of the fiscal yeat without new appropria- 
tions at this session of Congress. 

The aspect of affairs financially, at this 
time, was quite serious. The magnitude of 
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the war had begun to be developed, and the 
vast sums which would be required to create 
all the appliances of immense armies and 
fleets made manifest; the decline in the or- 
dinary sources of revenue designed to support 
the daily existence and credit of the Govern- 
ment, was an evidence of weakness; the loans, 
thus far being largely temporary discounts 
of banks, and the limited amount to which 
the subscriptions to the national loan had 
as yet reached, showed that the Govern- 
ment had not so far got the command of the 
resources of the country. At the same time 
the Secretary was obliged to ask Congress to 
give him nearly 214 millions additional to carry 
him to the end of the year on June 30th, 1862, 
and the War and Navy Departments asked for 
the ensuing year, beginning July Ist, 1862, 
more than 410 millions. The banks of the 
country now suspended specie payments. It was 
the most formidable picture they had ever 
looked upon; but the Secretary met the emer- 
gency with perfect calmness. In addition to 
the sums necessary for the current year, he 
was required to furnish estimates for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1st, 1862, and terminating 
June 30th, 1863. He proposed to meet these 
unusual demands by retrenchment and reform, 
taxation and loans. This taxation, he proposed 
as before, should yield adequate provision for 
ordinary expenditures, prompt payment of in- 
terest on the public debt, and for a gradual ex- 
tinction of the principal. By way of revenue 
from imports he only urged increased duties on 
tea, coffee and sugar, and with a sanguine spirit, 
hoped for an improvement from other articles 
in future. For the increase of the amount of* 
direct taxes, the Secretary recommended that 
the law, of the previous session should be so 
amended as to raise from the loyal States 20 
millions of dollars; that a tax should be laid 
on stills, liquors, tobacco, bank notes, carriages, 
evidences of debt, &c., that would yield 20 
millions; also, that the income tax should be 
so amended as to yield 10 millions; making a 
total of 50 millions. The real property of the 
loyal States the Secretary estimated at 74 thou- 
sands of millions, and the personal property at. 
34 thousands of millions, and the annual sur- 
plus earnings of the people at 300 millions. 
For the rest of the money needed, the Sec- 
retary said, “the reliance must be placed on 
loans.” The amount required he thus stated: 


FOOTER eee EEE HEHEHE HH anne 


ORAL POQUIEOT «ois ceknes shar cuauncckad $654,980,920/ 


This was the estimated amount required 
through loans on December 9th, 1861, to the 
close of the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 1863. 

- The Secretary suggested two plans “to enable 
the Government to obtain the necessary means 
for prosecuting the war to a successful issue 
without unnecessary cost.” The first contem- 
plated the gradual withdrawal from circula- 
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tion of the notes of the banks by a tax on their © 
issue, and the extension of the provisions au- — 
thorizing him to issue demand notes payable 
in coin, until they reached the average circula- — 
tion of the country. Of the advantages in 7 ‘ 
disadvantages of this plan the Secretary said: 
“The Secretary contents himself with obsery-_ 
ing that, in his judgment these possible disas-. 
ters so far outweigh the probable benefits of the 
plan, that he feels himself constrained to for- 
bear recommending its adoption.” The several 
plans contemplated the negotiation of — 
facilitated by the organization of banking as 
ciations, whose circulation should consist on 
of notes uniform in character, furnished by the 
Government, and secured as to converti : 
into coin by United States bonds deposited in — 
the Treasury. On the 80th of December, the 
banks, as above stated, suspended specie pay-— 
ments. At the same time the delay in military 
operations, increased expenditures, diminished 
confidence in public securities, rendering it 
impossible for the banks and capitalists to’ne- 
gotiate the bonds they had previously taken ex- 
cept at a serious loss, and making it impossible | 
for the Government to negotiate new loans of 
coin except at a like loss, the Government sus- 
ended also on the demand notes in circulation. 
f the Secretary went into the market’now for 
more loans on his bonds or Treasury notes, all 
he got for them would be the irredeemable pa 
of the local banks. The only choice left to hin 
was either to take this bank paper or to issue 
Government demand notes; for the credit of th 
Government was not now staunch enough to 
command coin, except at a high premium. 
he looked to the experience of the past to guide 
him in this extremity, he saw in the Treasury 
Department millions of bank paper which had 
become worthless in the war of 1812; if he — 
looked still further back he saw the history of 
“Continental paper” written in blazing’ char- 
acters. Here were the rocks of Scylla on the — 
one side, and the whirlpool of Charybdis on) 
the other. Yet a passage could be made over 
the boisterous future if the pilot was capable of| — 
commanding the resources of the country. Goy-! 
ernment paper could be made both useful and — 
safe, if it was sustained by high taxes, and kept: 
within reasonable limits by constant funding, — 
with a measure for its withdrawal. This was 
the chart now boldly adopted by the Secretary 
for the future. That he has constantly urged 
high taxes upon Congress, the language of hii 
reports bears witness. His success at funding” 
the currency will presently be stated. Another — 
measure was also steadily proposed, which was — 
designed to secure ultimately the entire with+ 
drawal of Government currency by substituting, 
the currency of National banks. * 
At the time when the banks suspended, thi 
Secretary had issued $83,460,000 demand notes 
of 50 millions previously authorized. Anothe? 
issue of 10 millions was authorized in February, 
and both issues amounting to 60 millions, were 
made receivable for all public dues, including 
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customs. Soon another issue of 90 millions was 
authorized by Congress, receivable for all pub- 
lic dues, except customs. Still later in the 
session a further issue of 150 millions was au- 
thorized, of which 50 millions were reserved 
from issue until actually required for the pay- 
ment of deposits. The total emission thus au- 
thorized was 250 millions, besides 50 millions 
needed for the payment of deposits, all of which 
might be available for circulation. An emis- 
sion of fractional currency, consisting of post- 
age and revenue stamps, was also authorized. 
The Secretary was also authorized to receive 
on temporary deposit, at interest not exceeding 
5 per cent., any sum not exceeding 100 millions, 
and to pay such creditors as might choose cer- 


tificates of indebtedness, payable in one year, at. 


six per cent. interest. Congress also author- 
ized the issue of 500 millions 6 per cent. bonds, 
redeemable after five and payable in twenty 
years, with interest payable in specie. These 
were exchangeable for demand notes. 

Such were the measures adopted by Congress. 
At the close of the fiscal year, June 30th, 1862, 
$57,926,116 had been received ‘on deposits ; 
$158,591,230 of demand notes had been issued 
and were in circulation ; $49,881,979 had been 
paid in certificates of indebtedness; and $208,- 
845,291 had been paid in cash. The Secretary 
said: ‘Every audited and settled claim on the 
Government, and every quartermaster’s check 
for supplies furnished, which had reached the 
Treasury, had been met, and there remained in 
the Treasury a balance of $13,048,546.” 

In July a call was made by the President for 
three hundred thousand men for three years, 
and in August another call for three hundred 
thousand for nine months, and on the first of 
December the Secretary estimated the amount 
of the public debt at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 80th, 1868, would be $1,122,297,403. 

When Congress assembled in December, 
1862, the results presented were as follows: 
The actual payments, other than for principal 
of public debt, were $220,175,370; and the 
accumulated requisitions beyond resources 
amounted to $48,354,701. The amount of notes 
in circulation, including those receivable for 
customs, was $222,932,111; the amount re- 
ceived on deposit was $80,798,650; the issue 
of fractional currency was $3,884,800; the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness was $87,363,241 ; 
the issue of 5-20 bonds amounted to $23,750,- 
000, Thus there remained of the loans author- 
ized at the previous session the following bal- 
ances, viz.: authority to issue $27,067,889 
notes for circulation; in deposits there could be 
received $20,201,350; it was thought that 40 
millions of fractional currency would be needed 
by the people, therefore $36,115,200 could be 
issued ; if 100 millions of certificates of indebt- 
edness could be put forth, then a balance of 
$12,636,758 could yet be paid out; a balance 
of 35,millionsof 5-20 bonds, it was estimated, 
would be taken before the end of the fiscal 
year. The aggregate of all these sums was 
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$131,021,197, which constituted the total re- 
sources available, under the existing laws, up 
to the end of that fiscal year, June 80th, 1862. 
The Secretary said: “These credit resources, 
with actual receipts from like resources, added 
to revenue in all forms, may supply the Treas- 
ury with $511,646,259. There remains a bal- 
ance of disbursements of $276,912,517 to be 
provided for.” 

The estimates for the ensuing fiscal year, 
commencing July Ist, 1863, beyond resources 
available under laws then existing was $627,- 
888,183. So greatly had the expenses of the 
war against the rebels accumulated, that the 
Secretary was obliged to ask Congress in De- 
cember, 1862, to provide for the additional 
amount of $904,800,700 to meet the expenses 
until July Ist, 1864. : 

How was this vdst sum to be provided? The 
danger which lay in the path of the Secretary 
was now close at hand. He had foreseen it at 
‘the outset, and had prepared to meet it. This 
was an excess of paper circulation. He esti- 
mated the circulation of the banks in loyal 
States to be 167,millions. That of the Gov- 
ernment notes was $210,104,000. Total, 
$377,104,000. One year previous, November, 
1861, by his estimate, the circulation was in 
bank notes, $1380,000,000; in coin, including 
the specie of loyal State banks, $210,000,000. 
Total, $355,140,000. The difference in the. cir- 
culation before the suspension, and one year 
after, was thus $21,964,000 in favor of the lat- 
ter period. This excess, the Secretary insisted 
did not “greatly, if at all,” exceed the legiti- 
mate demands of payments. Yet, with affairs 


-in this posture, he was called upon for more 


than 900, millions to be raised in the ensuing 
eighteen months. Only two immediate meas- 
ures of safety lay before him, and he boldly pro- 
posed them both. One was to drive home the 
State bank paper circulation by a tax, and the 
other was the funding of the Government notes. 
Both these measures had been proposed by him 
at an earlier day, but their necessity had not 
been seen and felt before by Congress or the 
people. At the same time the Secretary had 
proposed, as above mentioned, a system of na- 
tional bank paper. Taxation, direct and indi- 
rect, he reserved as a certain‘means by which 
to place the ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment and the interest on its loans, beyond 
the reach of any peril. There had been a prac-* 
tical difficulty in funding the Government obli- 
gations since the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks. By law bank paper was not receiv- 
ble by the Government, and coin was at such 
a premium, that no one would give it for Gov- 
ernment bonds at par. The Government notes, 
which had now come into circulation, were the 
only medium by which funding could be effect- 
ed. Said the Secretary: ‘‘ Under these circum- 
stances, the path of wisdom and duty seems 
very clear. It leads to the support of a United 
States note circulation, and to the reduction of 
the bank note circulation.” 
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He therefore proposed a moderate tax on the 
State bank circulation, and also proposed that 
no increase of the issue of Government notes 
beyond the limits then authorized should be 
made, unless a clear public exigency should 
demand it; he further peecner ss = or- 
ganization of banking associations for the im- 
provement of the public credit, and for the 
supply to the people of a safe and uniform cur- 
reney ; he also recommended the repeal of the 
restrictions which required the 5-20 bonds to 
be converted at par, and the clauses of the act 
which authorized their convertibility at will, 
and a necessary increase of the amount of the 
bonds. He then said: “If Oongress shall 
concur in these views, the Secretary, though 
conscious of the great difficulties which vast, 
sudden, and protracted expenditures impose 
on him, ventures to hope that he may still 
be able to maintain the public credit and pro- 
vide for the public wants.” No man was ever 
put in such a position as that occupied by the 

ecretary, at this time. $900,000,000 were to be 
provided in the fiscal half year and year ensuing, 
at the lowest estimate; his order created mil- 
lions of notes and bonds; the faith and credit 
of the Government were in his hand; a failure 
on his part was not like a reverse on the bat- 
tle-field, the effects of which might be recov- 
ered on the next day—but it would paralyze 
armies and fleets, and perhaps ruin the cause 
for which they were fighting. It was not the 
vastness of the sums required that alone caused 
all the difficulties the Secretary had to encoun- 
ter. The public mind was exceedingly sensi- 
tive and impatient. Delay or disaster in mili- 
tary operations produced depression and weak- 
ened confidence. An uncertain state of foreign 
relations sometimes added its influence to these 
causes. Amid all the circumstances, whether 
of success or disaster, the demands on the en- 
ergies of the Secretary were constant, and 
could neither be postponed nor avoided. 

Before stating the answer which Congress 
gave to the propositions of the Secretary, some 
fuller notice of the system of banks recom- 
mended should be made. Its principal fea- 
tures are a circulation of notes having a com- 
mon impression, and authenticated by a com- 
mon authority,—the redemption of these notes 
by the associations and institutions to which 
they may be delivered for issue; and the secu- 
rity of that redemption by the pledge of Unit- 
ed States stocks, and an adequate provision of 

ecie. In its essential features it is similar to 
the banking system of New York and some 
other States. The notes are made receivable 
for all public dues, except import duties, and 

ayable for all public debts, except interest on 
oans. Such was the plan of the system. Its 
Yama in connection with the present state 
of the finances of the Government is the view 
here to be taken of the measure. By the or- 
ganization of these institutions about $800,- 
000,000 of the Government’s notes are returned 
to the Treasury, and exchanged for 6 per cent. 
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‘notes which they issue a currency of a 


bonds, or their equivalents in bonds, at othe 
rates of interest. To that extent the c , 
debt of the Government is funded. By th 


character is established in all the States, b. 

upon the obligations of the Government, which — 
is designed to take the place of a currenc; 
issued by banks authorized in the various States, 
and whose solvency is based entirely on the 
value of their assets, composed of some specie, 
the obligations of individuals, &c.* The curren- — 
cy of the National banks being receivable for — 
public dues, could be accepted by the Govern- 
ment as loans, and used in its payments. It thus 
would ultimately dispense with the n 

for the Government currency which was now 
afloat—which could thus be gradually with- 
drawn on the approach of a resumption of 
specie payments. The notes are made re- 
deemable in Government notes, and after re- 
sumption of specie payments, in coin. The 
Secretary says: “It is the Secretary’s firm 
belief that by no other path can the resump- 
tion of eres be so surely reached | 
and so certainly maintained. United States 
notes receivable for bonds bearing a secure — 
specie interest are next best to notes converti- — 
ble into coin. The circulation of banking asso- 
ciations organized under a general act of Con- — 
gress, secured by such bonds, can be most 
surely and safely maintained at the point of 
certain convertibility into coin. If, temporari- 
ly, these associations redeem their issues with 
United States notes, resumption of specie pay- 
ments will not thereby be delayed or endan- — 
gered, but hastened and secured; for, just as 
soon as victory shall restore peace, the ample 
revenue, already secured by wise legislation, 
will enable the Government, through advan- 
tageous purchases of specie, to replace at once 
large amounts, and, at no distant day, the 
whole of this circulation by coin without detri- 
ment to any interest, but, on the contrary, with 
great and manifest benefit to all interests.” 


\s 


In answer to the recommendations of the — 


: ; 
year 1863 and the year 1864, Congress, on the ~ 
17th of January, 1863, authorized an additional # 
issue of $100,000,000 of Government, notes; * 
and in February passed an act to provide i Tl 


Secretary for the provision of means to 


5 
the expenditures of the remainder of the , 


tional currency through a national ba 
system. (See Ooneress, U. §., page 296). By 

act, approved March 8d, the Secretary was au- 
thorized to issue $300,000,000 for the current — 
fiscal year, and $600,000,000 for the next 

year, of 6 per cent. 10-40 bonds, principal and 
interest payable in coin, and to exchange the 
same for certificates of indebtedness, or Bs Pe 
any Treasury notes or lawful money of the 
United States; also to issue $400,000,000 of 

6 per cent. Treasury notes payable within 
three years, to be a legal tender for their face 
value, excluding interest, and exchangeable for 
and redeemable by Government notes, for 
which purpose alone an issue of $150,000,000 
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of the latter was authorized; also to issue 
$150,000,000 Government notes, including the 
$100,000,000 authorized in January; also to 
issue $50,000,000 of fractional notes in lieu of 
the postage and revenue stamps for fractional 
currency; also to receive deposits of gold coin 
and bullion, and to issue certificates therefor ; 
and to issue certificates representing coin in 
the Treasury in payment of interest, which, 
with the certificates of deposits issued, shall 
not exceed 20 per cent. beyond the amount 
of coin and bullion in the Treasury. A tax 
was also imposed on the circulation of State 
banks of 1 per cent. half yearly. Thus, to re- 
capitulate— 


On the ist of December the Secretary estima- 


ted his available resources under existing 
laws for the current year ending Jan. 30th, 


Oo SSSR AACS £5 Se SERN 7 RRO PP $181,021,197 
‘To this should be added the balance of 5-20 
bonds not deemed available before June 
MM TOU = Fh at wis aps <'d.e's basin GSadias <aidne 441,250,000 
On Jan. 17th, 1868,*@ongress authorized Goyern- 
MATE mOted 1... DiS5i Scale sed fo ot adaioe vee 100,000,000 
On March 3d, Congress authorized 10-40 bonds 
for balance Of 1863. ....cecsccescccccgecs 800,000,000 
Fi MIR SS oo ho Re ee eee 600,000,000 
do. Treasury notes......... SSireSawuRe¢ + 400,000,000 
do. Government notes.............0+8 50,000,000 
‘do. balance of $50,000,000 fractional notes 
in lien of $20,000,000 postal currency...... 80,000,000 
do. 20 per cent. on gold deposits, say 
UL OUan Sb59 soda vacdesceuccencsnesese 8,000,000 
“= GRO) « os fp eos 53 o Css a SiStlyo a4 $2,055,271,197 
On the 1st of December there was a balance of 
' disbursements of $276,912,517 to be pro- 
vided for over and above the available re- 
- sources of the current year, thus :— 
Legere Aes $131,021,197 
Disbursements ...........000 s.. 276,984,714 407,934,714 
$1,647,336,483 


- This was the provision made by Congress for 
1863-64, after clearing away all deficiencies es- 
timated in December, 1862, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1863. It was not all passed, 
however, until the last day of the session. Mean- 
while the Secretary was closely pressed, and 
found it impossible to prevent a gradual increase 
during the session in the amount of unpaid re- 
quisitions, which finally reached $72,171,189. 

On the passage of this law, March 3d, 1863, 
the Secretary proceeded to organize a system of 
loan agents, the eminent firm of Jay, Cooke & 
_ ©o., of Philadelphia, being at the head. These 
were allowed a commission of $ of one per 
cent. on all the sales of stocks made by them, 
_ of which Jay, Cooke & Co. received 4, and 
the sub-agents }. The first had connections in 
all the States, and effective means were taken 
to bring before the public the advantages of 
the Government stocks as investments. The 
state of affairs brought about by the emission 
of paper money, causing a great rise in prices, 

a liberal realization of stocks of goods at 
those high prices in paper, eminently favored the 
views of the loan agents. Those who had sold 
goods and realized money, were desirous of so 
investing it, that it would not again depreciate 
invalue. If they repurchased goods, and specie 
payments should be again approximated, they 
would lose as much as they had made in the 
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rise. Whereas invested in a stock, which was to 
be paid interest, if not principal, in gold, it would 
retain its value. The same abundance of 
money, and rise in commodities, had induced 
farmers and others indebted, to economize the 
use of high-priced goods, and sell their own 
commodities, applying the proceeds to debts 
and mortgages. The insurance companies and 
others receiving these payments, became thus 
equally anxious to place the money on a specie 
basis of investment. 

All circumstances thus combined to facilitate 
the efforts of the agents, and by the 1st of May 
the Secretary had raised from the 5-20 bonds 39 
millions; upon certificates of indebtedness, 7 
millions; by the issue of United States notes 
and fractional currency, 92 millions, and on tem- 
porary loans, at 4 and 5 per cent., 31 millions; 
making in the aggregate 169 millions. The 
Secretary said: ‘‘The loan act and the nation- 
al bank act were followed by an immediate 
revival of public credit. Success quite beyond 
anticipation crowned the efforts of the Secre- 
tary to distribute the five-twenty loan in all 
parts of the country, as well as every other 
measure adopted by him for replenishing the 
Treasury. The result was that within two 
months after the adjournment of Congress the 
whole mass of suspended requisitions had been 
satisfied, all current demands promptly met 
and full provision made for the pay of the army 
and the navy.” The long and tedious strug- 
gles of the Secretary had now achieved a great 
success, of which he thus speaks: ‘ During 
the remainder of the fiscal year no embar- 
rassments attended the adininistration of the 
finances except those which are inseparable 
from vast expenditures.” Dyring the fiscal 
year thus closed, the Secretary for the first 
time had the gratification to see that the dis- 
bursements did not greatly exceed, while the 
increase of the public debt did not equal the 
estimates submitted to Congress. Thus, while 
it was estimated that the public debt of the 
30th of June, 1863, would reach the sum of 
$1,122,297,463, its actual amount on that day 
was $1,098,793,181; and while the disburse- 
ments for the year were estimated at $693,- 
346,321, the real total was $714,709,995. 

The receipts from the ordinary sources of 
revenue during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1863, were $124,448,313, while the esti- 
mates of the Secretary of these receipts for the 
year were $180,405,345. From the customs, 
land sales and miscellaneous sources, the re- 
ceipts were*much above the estimates. But 
from the direct tax and internal revenue they 
were enough less to make the difference be- 
tween the receipts and estimates. The Secre- 
tary expected to receive from these two latter 
sources $97,677,020, whereas he actually re- 
ceived during the year only $39,951,130. It is 
to his credit that he expected to receive such 
a large amount from taxes, as it shows that he 
was unhesitating to use largely this real source 
of the strength of the national finances. The 
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real discrepancy, however, was less than ap- 
pears above; thus the direct tax was estimated 
to yield $11,620,717, whereas only $1,485,103 
appears on the books to have been received 
into the Treasury, but nearly the balance was 
received in the form of payments for military 
supplies and services by the States, for which 
they were entitled to credit beyond their sev- 
eral proportions of the tax. The discrepancy 
between receipts and estimates of the internal 
revenue arose from the imperfection of the 
machinery to raise the tax. Thus the Secre- 
tary says: “A part of the deficiency may be 
attributed to the imperfect execution of the 
law, and a part to the changes made in it by 
Congress after the estimate was made; but it 
is not probable, had neither course operated to 
reduce receipts, that the reyenue from this 
source would have exceeded half the estimated 
amount. It is clear that the law, unless ma- 
terially amended, will not produce the revenue 
expected from it.” The additional sums, actual 
or estimated, necessary to meet disbursements 
were, of course, derived, or estimated.as de- 
rivable, from loans. 

The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1863, may be surgmarily 
stated as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
From customs........++..+. $69,059,642 40 
Pron NMS... oseiss sskv enna 167,617 17 
From miscellaneous ........ 8,046,615 35 
From direct tax..........+0 1,485,103 61 
From internal reyenue...... 87,640,787 95—$111,899,766 48 
From loans: 
Bonds—7.30, 3 years ........ 17,263,450 00 
DD ce cenwess ose 75,087,259 44 
Se Ae, PORE ozs an ata 76,560 00 
Treasury notes, 2 years..... 1,622 00 
STEMOUES 34,» obaRs .550epun 291,260,000 00 
U. 8. stocks, Oregon loan.... 145,050 00 
Temporary loan deposits.... 115,226,762 21 
Certificates of indebtedness,. 157,479,261 92 
U. 8. fractional currency.... 20,192,456 00— 776,682,361 57 
‘Potal vecelptegis.. csiiwsese Socecss sas $888,082,128 05 
Balance, July 1st, 1862.....0....s.ss.0e0 13,043,546 81 
(ROLGITOBDUIDED casieccesseceoahcces cost 901,125,674 86 
: EXPENDITURES. . 
The Civil Service........... $23,258,922 08 
Pensions and Indians....... 4,216,520 79 
War Department........... 599,298,600 80 
Navy Department.......... 63,211,105 27 
Interest on debt........sse 24,729,846 61 
Totals’ ts Sct". seeaees $714,709,995 58 
Debt paid, Treasury notes.. 2,211,700 00 
Temporary loan............ ,516,993 48 
U. 8. stocks of 1842......... 2,580,748 86 
Botds,780 . Fons. ce isec este $ 
Oregon debt.........cceeee0 69, 00 
. 8. gold notes............. 56,177,390 00 
WP BPNOG >. sive es vec ee et . 00 


notes A 
Certificates of indebtedness.. 50,859,758 28— 895,796,630 65 
Balance in treasury, July 1st, 1863...... $5,829,044 21 


Of the sums raised by loans $181,086,635.07 
were applied to the paymentof existing funded 
and temporary debt, which was only an ex- 
change of new debts for old ones. Of the sum 
thus exchanged 54} millions contracted in for- 
mer years and making with interest about $56,- 
000,000, are not chargeable to the expenditure 
account proper of 1862-63, The actual receipts 
and expenditures were therefore as follows: 


‘during 1863 by thesale of the 5-20 bonds. On 
_ taken. 
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howbests ope /eses tehesnayassnenee ae $124, 
Current expenditures........++++ stent ee eens 714,709, 
Deficit. «0.000 .dacvedcieeee ss bos nwessens $590, 


This deficit, or amount paid by loans, added 
to $508,526,499.08, the amount of the debt on 
July 1st, 1862, makes the amount of the debt 
July Ist, 1863, as before stated, viz.; $1,098,- 
793,181.87. : 

Under the system adopted by the Secretary 
for conducting the finances, they were divided 
into two branches; the ordinary receipts and 
expenditures, and the extraordinary receipts 
and expenditures. It may not be amiss to no- 
tice more particularly the results of his man- 
agement of the former during the fiscal y 
ending June 80th, 1863. The revenue Aeren 
from all the ordinary sources, including di- 
rect taxes and internal revenue, amo 
to $111,399,767. The ordinary expenditure 
were—for the civil service, pensions, and. 
dians, $27,470,442 ; estimating the disburse- 
ments for the War and Navy Departments at 50 
per cent. above those of the last year of peace, 
they would amount to $41,884,375. The in- 
terest on the public debt was $24,729,846. 
Total $94,084,663, leaving an excess of $17,- 
815,104 over and above all ordinary e ses 
and interest of the public debt, old and new, 
accruing in and for the year. If to this he 
added the deficit in receipts arising under th 
direct tax and internal revenue laws, in con- 
sequence of their defective operation, and the 
eredit to States, amounting to over 57 millions, 
the excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary 
disbursements would have been about 75 mil-— 
lions. This might have been applied to the ex- 
traordinary expenditures, or set apart as a sink- 
ing fund for the reduction of the public debt. — 
At the close of the previous fiscal year ending — 
June 80th, 1862, the ordinary receipts had fallen 
short of the ordinary expenditures over thirteen 
millions. The national stock sold at 106} on 
the 1st of July, and at 107 before the end of. 5 

y. 
f 


the month. i 
The confidence of the people in the credit of 
the Government was strikingly exemplified ¥ 
the Ist of May only about 64 millions had been _ 
From that time forward the sales | 
averaged 48} millions per month, until the — 
entire loan was taken. Atthe same time i. 
loans and credits were negotiated, which to- 

gether give an average of 55} millions 
month for nine months. 
By the table at the top of the next page, com- 
piled from the statements of the Register’s Of 
fice accompanying the Secretary’s Report, it 
appears that the receipts of revenuc from all | 
sources for the five months ending November | 
80th, 1863, amounted to $452,959,392, and the. 
expenses and payments during the same 
were $469,862, 875. The returns of the re-- 
ceipts for November not being complete, the 
sum of $800,000 is added by the Register for 


4 


. the deficiency. f 
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ger ; F 8 months to Sept. 30. Oct, and Nov.* Total five months, 
MEMES SSA “Sot s3°“aghseeyests ash cheamna tie Ja ee sXe bee = dane My? pang ere 
Internal revenue........+csssscecseceeveerees scsegececcecesse|  17,599:718 59 | 17,485,751 71 95,085'465 80 
Howtinneone RARER oe aap eal eae ney ese Who de. 2k 641,542 04 2,011,529 44 2,658,071 48 
‘Ada for part of Noveniber tot Wealden Meroe. ice csc.. oe *800,000 00 800,000. 00 
Total... Frgabe itatt waneess stinead Keak be Anirrs $40,939,456 14 | $85,629,708 18 | $76,569,159 82 
OANS: ’ 
sks, 8. < one Wns dutatasteeecsecteattrtetentst «2% foheoe.eas 61 $11,952,957 79 #196,592,566 80 
Deposits’ certificates...........sssscccssscvssccssscvssecceceee| 82,690,018 84 11,097,251 23 48,787,265 07 
Sper cent. legal tender.........5..ccccenssccecccacccccecensecs 13,000,000 00 85,032,800 00 48,032,800 00 
United States notes ........ Swe ccccesececeeccscccdsecseesscese 15,452,000. 00 15,508,880 00 fF 80,960,880 00 
pe OTIAL CUTTONGY oo 55 airs 0's cles o alan 4.5 alb tididle dadoweaweciew ccs me 238,000 00 
SE ROTUMICALEN 2 hoinonn bisls's Biplk clin Ieugn osesiasns ade cinsham bine 0% 14,865,000 00 21,118,000 00 85,978,000 00 
; Dr Aatts...... cc vee cee seeseeeeeeeceeeeescceeecenssenecneseeeeaes reury 20,559,201 98 20,559,201 98 
s ae é $160,S88,142 85 $215,502,091 00 $376,390,288 85 
PIOEEL vant Saad <senile vm dom aes e4 Fhaewvgs <npinicya.ceconmh aes ss $201,827,598 49 | $251,181,794 00 | $452,959,392 49 
i atone 
é Civil, dc.......004 BC Aine sinteateh eat dames seat Ge cute eabhics $7,216,939 31 $4,078,184 88 $11,295,074 19 
ETUDE oa Oaates CCCs. s tans SUvedtss ccduwocdes veces euerpact 1T11,271 95 1,124,128 22 2,885,895 17 
’ NSH ee » Wan SUN's slop becigeweWwewseecceticd ce as Meee ed ee veeeee ce 144,387,473 97 110,247,418 96 254,634,887 93 . 
DPE cared aka eth Saios <iaa'n Oe o's s Lawiuion 1p, chage dae SOR Ke dele e.c 18,511,618 86 18,806,172 64 37,817,791 50 
Interest. WOKE) Petits did cetinchvadiee sess sen aaaeewe 4,288,628 87 12,504,886 46 16,788,514 88 
POCA salen ince masGRb ale kona <pRcasee dee as eivlesasece [x O1C6110082°46 $146,760,731 16 $322,871,663 62 
Ponuto Dent: 
United States gold notes........cssssseceeceece es Lesesecessee| $1,258,500 00 orth: $1,258,500 00 
| Lyearcertificates., 00... ...esccccceceecceeetccerecceesseeecs 12,345,804 16 $38,480,437 49 45,776,242 65 
th PROB BERMOAUGG 5 2s. E25 Sia. 5.n 5 d'seie icine apalaies Soot Lido epcdee 06 27,203,017 44 66,336,228 53 93,539,240 97 
Bee taps, Treasury MOtes, €6..00s cascne cece toners esesccvesess 1, 818,329 00 4,604,400 00 6,417,729 00 
7 SP OUUGERN SECO c cede eV Ore voce aiee GoNWeu oT be NCO ease oe $42,620,650 60 $104,371,061 02 $146,991,712 62 
SS "POtAl PARE. d.d.sSesve Veesacves scBeogdeawethcdscense. ce! $218,781,583 06 $251,131,792 18 $469,962,875 24 


The following table shows how this 5-20 loan was placed, and the subsequent wus shows the 
_ same facts relative to the British loan of former years: 


) SUMBER AND AMOUNT OF THE BONDS ISSUED UNDER THE AOT OF JULY 1711, 1861, AND FEB. 25rn, 1862. 
f 3 year 7 3-10 per cent. loan. 


— Actof J uly 17th, 1861, Date. $50. $100, $500. $1,000. $5,000. $10,000, 
Sees Aug. 19th, 1861. 71,626 90,000 24,200 22,922 1,080 soa 
fins Oct. ist, 1861. 82,892 104,141 47,508 89,378 1,861 BA 
; Total......2.. 154,518 194,141 71,708 | 62,800 2,941 ae 
a. 5-20 6 per cent. loan. 
A Act of Feb, 25th, 1862, Registered. 1,006, 6,834. 4,307. 15,601, 4,399. 8,283, 
MY inte of: wubseription ste: Coupon, ist ser’s 80,698 43,571 40,010 74,108 owne oss 
Br wpon theintereetcacpon tes) do. 9d -do.| 20798 66,646 |. 41,878 71.259 _— saad 
“due, Interest payable, Istof} do. 8d do. 17,874 54,928 80,968 78,182 4%: one 
May and Ist of November. do. 4th do. 0 80,529 89,252 95,703 eee ual 
i : 
‘3 Wotel sc. sscae 98,870 245,674 151,598 819,197 By ae aay 
i ao ae 3 year 7 3-10 per cent, loan. 5-20 6 per cent. loan. Total, 
as ; Number. Amount, Number, Amount, Number, Amount, 
a 154,518 $7,725,900 99,376 $4,968,800 258,894 $12,694,700 
US 194,141 19,414,100 252,508 25,250,800 446,649 44, 900 
0 71,708 ; 35, 854,000 155,905 77,952,500 227,618 113, $06,500 
1,000 “53.9 a aenes 62,300 62, 300,000 834,798 834,798,000 897,098 897. "098,000 
5,000 .. ATT rer 2,941 14,705, 000 4,399 21,995,000 7,840 ‘ 36,700,000 
10,000 Sieg ewaie'e's » tdi ne _ 8,283 82,880,000 8,283 82,830,000 
mopar. os. Ss 485,603 $139,999,000 850,269 +$497,795,100 1,835,877 $637,794,100 


RATIO OF NUMBER OF BONDS ISSUED AND OF VALUE PER CENT. 


ae 8 year 7 3-10 per cent. loan. 5-20 6 per cent, loan, Total, 
4 Denomination. Ratio of number of} Ratio of ambvunt | Ratio of number of} Ratio of amount Ratio of number of| Ratio of amount 

oT bonds issued, . per cent, bonds issued, per cent, bonds issued. per cent, 
, oo LE are 81.8 5.6 11.7 1.0 19.00 2.0 
PIM 8's in oes 40.0 13.2 29.7 5.1 82.50 , 70 
ST ar iesie. d+ cp 14.8 26.0 18.3 15.6 17.04 17.8 
yd aaa 12.8 44.6 89.4 67.3 29.70 62.4 
ROOO esses e. 6 0.6 5 “ 56 = 
: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.00 100.0 


* November partly assumed, + Total subscription to 5-20 loan, $510,738,100—remainder not yet issued on March 34d, 1864, 


2 


Number of Persons having a direct interest in the British Funds on each Description of Public Stock, and on each Description of terminable Annuities, showing the rium: 
ber of those whose dividends in the half year did not exceed the sums noted in heads below: the Dividends due to Public Companies, or to more than a single name. 
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(Par. Paper, Sess. 1832.) 
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+ Dividends payable 5th of January. 


* Dividends payable 10th of October. 


- only 84 millions more than the United States 


..1860,. the wealth of the loyal States, 


‘similar fiscal conditions the Government of 


The largest English loans were made in 1812 
and 1818, during the wars with Napoleon 
the United States. In these two years th 
British exchequer borrowed 534 millions — 
dollars, being ‘an average of 223 millions pe 
month. In these two yearsit raised from loans 


Treasury raised in nine months. At that pe- 
riod the received authorities estimate the 
wealth of the United Kingdom to have bee 
10,212 millions of dollars. By the conmiags 
ee 
slaves, is returned at 10,716 millions of dollar 
Both these calculations are doubtless too low, 
but they are perhaps equallyso. They indicate 


the. count, 
below the par of gold. The premium on 


in Bank of England notes stood at 41} per cent. 


from December, 1812, to March, 1813. It had 
been at 88! per cent. from September to De- 


cember, and averaged 80 per cent. he | 


years 1812 and 1814... Thus under remar 


Great Britain borrowed much less than half as 
much money as that of the United States in 
equal times, and at an average interest 57 per 
cent. higher than the normal rate of her loans, 


while the latter pays but 20 per cent. increased _ 


interest upon the loans of the last two years of 


the rebellion, if 5 per cent. is taken to be the — 
standard of government credit in its best con- 


dition. In 1813 and 1814 the United States 
Treasury sold $42,269,776 of 6 per cent. stock 
at_a discount of $6,282,014, a little less than 


15 percent. In about twice the length of time © 


in which these loans were made, the present 


Secretary, Mr. Ohase, has raised‘about 900 — 


millions on loan, for longer or shorter periods, 
which, if charged with the whole amount of 
discounts upon those negotiated below the par 
of 6 per cent., would amount to about one per 
cent. discount upon the principal at 6 per cent. 
interest. This result is based upon the fact 
that a large amount of Government notes was 


bonds at par. 


4 
5 


i 
issued without interest. and convertible into ; 


tween 1793 and 1816, and unredeemed at the 
latter date, was 5 per cent. and a fraction upo 
the cash received for all the stock issued. In 
1815 a loan of 175 millions of dollars was made! 
at 5 and sixty-two hundredths on the cash re- 
ceived. Infour years of her largest borrowing 
she raised but 89 millions of dollars at these 
rates. Great reliance was also placed by that ” 
Government on taxes; thus in 1815, when the 
expenditures reached 555 millions. of dollars, 
about 190 millions were raised by loans; thus 
more than three-fifths of the whole expendi- 
tures of 1815 was raised by contemporaneous 
taxes, and less than two-fifths by loans. In 
1868 little more than one-sixth of the expendi- 


; 
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ture of the Treasury Department was raised by 
taxation, and nearly five-sixths of the remain- 
der was sought by loans. Nevertheless the 
fluctuation in English stocks was often very 
great. In 1787 stock was at 107, but during 
the rebellion of 1745. went down to 76. In 
1781, at the close of the American revolution, 
it fell to 54; and in’ 1797, on the failure of 
a treaty with France, and on the occasion of a 
mutiny in the navy, it fell to 473. In 1854 
and 1855, under the pressure of the Crimean 
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war upon the exchequer, the average price of 
consols for two years was 85 to 861. When 
the exchequer borrowed 80 millions to clear up 
the floating debt of that war consols fell to 90, 
and the loan was taken at the equivalent of 
874 on the hundred, at 83 per cent. interest, cor- 
responding to 5 in the United States. The 
loans and conversions of old debts into new in 
two years and a half made by the Federal Treas- 
ury amount to 1,800 millions. 

Thus the operations of the Secretary during 


FEDERAL DEBT. 


! ~ Specie Outstanding, 
Loan of Redeemable. Interest.| price at Authorized. Sept. 30th, 1863. 
issue. March 4th, 1861. June 30th, 1863. 
1842...| After Dec. 81, 1862.| 6 Par. $17,000,000 $2,888,364 11 $302,620 75 $242,620 75 
1847...) “ “ 81, 1867. 6 2 23,000,000 9,415,250 00 9,415,250 0 9,415,250 00 
1848...; “ July 1,1868| 6 “ 16,000,000 908,841 80 8,908,341 80 8,908,841 80 
1854...). “ Dec. 31, 1864. 5 re 10,000,000 8,461,000 00 8,461,000 80 8,461,000 00 
PemsOSa ct. oe 1873.| 5 MY 20,000,000 20,000,000 00 ,000, 20,000,000 00 
1860 Be SP ON SL ISO; 5 te 21,000,000 022,000 00 7,022,000 00 7,022,000 00 
1861, “ “June 1,1881.} 6 ~ 25,000,000 1,981,000 00 18,415,000 00 18,415,000 00 
1861. “ -Jaly 1, 1881. bt tala 2,800,000 és 1,021,300 00 1,016,000 00 
1861. “ June 30,1881.) 6 893 Hesouattes era ,000,000 00 50,000,000 00 
1861...) “ 30, 1881. 6 Par. * 1 50,000,000 ° 28,500 00 820,000 00 
1862...| “ April 30,1867.| 6 66 500,000,000 168,880,250 00 278,511,500 00 
Total stock issues, interest in gold........ $684,800,250 $53,670,955 91 $287,454,262 55 $397,311,712 55 
Specie Outstanding. 
Red ble.| Interest.} price at Authorized, ' Sept. 30th, 1863. 
issue, March 4th, 1861. June 30th, 1863. 
A’d Treas, notes.| Demand. 6 Par. bet $104,811 64 $104,561 64 $104,511 64 
1857, “ “ 1 year. 5h * $20,000,000 4,636,800 000 00 12,900 00 
1860, “ ied PA 6@ 12 “ 10,000, 10,000,000 a 0 
iss, “ “..) 2 * “ 29,468,100 6%: 776,750 00 512,900 00 
1861, “ e..] 8- © 5 17.80 g8'd & *150,000,000 eee 139,970,500 00 139,679,000 00 
Total Treasury notes, interest in gold... $202,468,100| $14,741,611 64} $140,866,411 64] $140,809,911 64 
Specie Outstanding. 
Red ble.| Interest.| price at Authorized. Sept, 30th, 1863. 
issue, March 4th, 1861. June 30th, 1863, 
1862, certificates. | Aft. 10 d's. 4@5 | Paper. $100,000,000 aek ¢ _” $102,884,085 80 $104,934,102 70 
1862, i One year.! 6 2 No limit. 156,784,241 65 156,918,487 49 
Total certificates, interest after March 1, 
1864, paper: . Hib i. hos. fe 1s.5 dh de3 _ $259,168,326 95 $261,852,540 19 
Outstanding. : 
Authorized Sept, 30th, 1863, 
March 4th, 1861, "Tune 30th, 1863, 
ee ott GPR RANIOE DF asics 3 +8 Pinopare: | wicmds $3,851,019 75] $2,022,178 00 
1862, February, demand notes, legal tender.. 150,000,000 Sete 147,767,114 00 147,767,114 00 
1862, July, a ae of we ect 150,000,000 pods 150,000,000 00 150,000,000 00 
1863, March, pe a + ‘ie ee 150,000,000 ss 89,879,475 00 104,969,987 00 
1862, July, postal notes, legal. tender........ No limit. L vas * 20,192,456 00 17,766,056 00 
1868, March, fractional notes, legal tender ... * 50,000,000 ae F re nea 
1863, March, 3 years, 6 per Ct......-seereee ee 400,000,000 fe Te eee 50,000,000 00 
_ Total legal tender..... } deer cea teal deed $960,000,000 $411,190,064 75 $472,525,280 00 
RECAPITULATION, wi 
Stocks, interest in gold.........0-.eeee- eee} 800, $53,670,955 91 $287,454,262 55 $897,811,712 65 
ury notes, interest in gold..........+.. 202,468,100 14,741,611 64) 140,866,411 64 140,309,911 64 
Certificates, interest in paper.........+.+... 000, bts 259,168,326 95 261,852,540 19 
URSA © A SR gfe Rehab Sr 560,000,000 ede _ 411,190,064. 75 472,525,280 00 
‘ot ©) with interest... isis. sadelesese 400,000,000 eee » Rabie 000, 
i Gd och shits ch ale 2 bee $2.207,268,350 $68,412,567 55]  $1,098,679,065 89)  $1,269,999,444 48 
1863, March, after 1873, 6 per ct.;...... 00+ 500,000,000 Wk L kay i eee 
March, legal tender..........+. + 150,000,000 Behe ' eave 
Total authorized... .....4.s..0eess ee eee $2,857,268,350 $68,412,567 55]  $1,098,679,065 89) § $1,269,999,444 48 
* Part of $250,000,000. t+ In lieu of.postalcurrency. $Noneyetissued. §'To exchange for interest-bearing legal tender. 
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nearly three years show a gradual advance 
. from a condition of great weakness up to the 
highest point of national credit. At the outset 
he was hardly able to obtain the insignificant 
loans necessary to the ordinary wants of the 
Government, and in some instances he was 
more indebted for these to the impulses of 
triotism in the citizens than to their confi- 
ence in the national credit ; now he commands 
hundreds of millions, the whole resources of 
the country are at his service; the enterprises 
of individuals, the capital of the banks, and 
the energies of all the citizens are subservient 
to the great necessity. At the same time the 
prosperity of the people has kept pace with the 
progress of the Government in its great enter- 
prise, and has been more universally diffused 
than ever before. 

The foregoing table (on page 405) is an official 
statement of the public debt, made at the first 
of December, 1863: 

The following statement from the “ National 
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Almanac” exhibits the aggregate amount of 
internal revenue paid by each State and Terri- 
tory on account. of articles on which an ad 
valorem duty is levied—licenses, specific duties, 
tax on dividends, &c., to July 1st, 1863: 
Tilinois.........$2,012 592 4 
Michi Bl 


sere eeeeeee 


wat teee 


regon.. 
Louisiana....... 
Nebraska Ter'y. 
88 | New Mexico ‘ 
Utah & 
Colorado <3 


Indiana........ 


.. 924,904 21 


The revenue from the six New England States 
BCR 5 de a seh Sole sine eine 


Total .....$36,153, 


Ww: 4 
Three Middle Free States........ 
Five border Slave States... 
Eight Western States............ “A 
FODTC BILBEER,:. 2). ic's oct dag beds kane web eanine . 


¢ * 
MONTHLY PRICES OF STOCKS. : ie 
eC, 
Jan, | Feb. |March,| April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Noy Deal 
United States 5's, 1874, coup..........- 86 97 964 | 96 97} | 98 97 95 96 983 | 98 99 
* G's, 1867, reg.......-6 «--| 95$ | 107 | 103 | 105$ | 106 | 102 | 104 { 105 | 103 | 107 | 105 | 105 
x4 6's, 1881, reg...... cae cee +] 923 | 1003 { 1044 | 105 | 108 | 102 | 1053 | 106 | 1063 | 108} | 108. | 1045x 
vt 6's, 1881, coup........... 94 | 1023; 105 {| 105 | 108 | 107} | 1063 | 107 | 1064 | 110 | 109 | 110 — 
> 7-80, 3 YearsS..e...seeeee 102 | 1044 | 107} | 1055 | 107} | 104 | 1068 | 1074 | 107% | 107% | 1064 
re Sy CewOnsa eesndons eccce| cece | cove | cove f cece | ooe- ¢ 1008 | 100% | 1012 | 1023 } 99% | 1003) 71 ¥ 
a 6's, certificates gold..... 94 98% | 100 | 102 | 101% | 100} } 100% | 1013 | 1014 | 102 { 1013! 17 , 
% 6's, bs paper.. caae | aes) esas 993 | 993} 97 984 ; 99% | 998 | 993 | 98 > 
»Srare Stocks. ¥ 
New York 6 per cent. per 1867......... ; 
Par arg : i evewenguie Sureview 
Coren 6... weve csveeserccces 
inode 6 23 rir ee ovees 
Louisiana 6 “ = .cccces Ree FETT 
Missouri 6 SL porygee Sotecs ea. ote 


North Carolina 6 per cent 
‘Ohio 6 per cent. per 1870 
‘Tennessee 6 per cent.... 
Virginia 6 per cent....... 


Ratmway Srooxrs. 
Erie as mortgage. ice x ke 


gs Si petite see 
Hudson River 1st mortgage........... 
Illinois Central Const.............06.- 1 
Michigan Central 8 per cent. Sink. Fun 
Michigan Southern Sink. Fund........| 113} 
Milw. & Prairie du Chien 1st mort.... 
Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago 1st mort, 
Chicago & Rock Island.............0.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ 
Cleveland & Pittsburg................ 
Cleveland & Toledo. > 


seeee 
eee eee ee 


weeee 


Panama.;......... POUT Tom 


Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago... 
Reading” oKeussnee r edpusstsber nace cece 


The following table contains the prices of 
market, as quoted in the prices current: 


fifty-five leading articles sold in the New York 


oti eee male 4 


od 


a 
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“ PRICES OF FIFTY-FIVE ARTICLES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
"¢ . April 1 to 
Dec. ist, 1861. Dee. Bist, 1862. Dee. 31, July, 1863. Dec. 31st, 1863, were 
; ‘ rise per ct. in 1863, 
Sterling Exchange...... «110 @ 113 145 a 147 86 1387 @ 18800) 1654 a 1664 19 
Go 65 maak ees al avuae par. 182 a 138 814 122 a 12500) 152 @ 1524 19 
Copper, Amer. Lake, 100 Ibs.| 2600 @ 2700} 8250 a@ 8300) 83 8050a@ 8200)° 8875a 3900 20 
Goal toi. Aches « ccececcees |, 4252 500 800 a 8 50 15 800a@ ~ 850 950a@ 1000 20 
Tron, American pig, ton...%.| 2100@ 2800) 38100 @ 8200) 44 8500a@ 8600) 4800@ 4850 88 
Cordage, Manilla, 100 lbs.....; 900@ 1000} 1200 @ 1800) 25. 1450a@ 1475) 1600a@ 1725 80 
Lead, Galena, 100 Ibs........| 700a@ 710| 825 a 950] 80 T37a@ = =©750| 1000a 1075! 20 
RIES 4 cscs ddasicdtaese coe. 250a@ 800 475 a 500) 40 475 a 5 00 5 00a 5 25 5 
Ashes, pot... -| 600a@ 625 800 a 850) 25 687 a 7 00 8 387 a 8 50 
Ind cabass .| 12% a 250 185 @ 220| 15 160a 2 50 160a 225 
Coffee, Brazil, 100 lbs... .| 1725a 1950} 2800 @ 8100) 40 2250a@ 2850) 8800a@ 8475 60 
Cotton, Middling, Fair.......| 8700 a@ 8800} 7000 @ 7100) 150 7000@ 7200) 8400a 8500 20 
Dry Cod ..... Mb icseiccse fore. 3.15 437 a 475 20 5 254 612 6504 6 75 45 
Flour, new.............-2--.| S570@ 580 660 a 695} 25 4404 500 6904 9 25 10 
India Rubber............... 4a 50 Sita 90} 70 10a 72 80a ~ 824 
Gunny Cloth, 100 yards.....; 1100@ 1150) 1475 @ 1500) 12 1500@ 1552) 1875a 1400 
Corn, Mid. Western, 100 bush.| 6800a@ 6400} 8150 @ 8800] 40 6750a@ 6800} 18000@ 18100! 60 
Ske aol OS ae a 80 9 a 100} 18 90 a 95 1334 140 22 
eat, bushels.............| 126@ 185 150 @ 165) 15 97 a 125 1464 152 3 
mp, American dressed cut} 1050@ 1100} 1250 @ 1400) 22 1100@ 1800). 1875a@ 1500 8 
Barley, bushels............. Wa 85 130 @ 155) 60 120¢@ 130 135 4a 155 2 
Oats, bushels....... 40a 42 67 a 69| 72 59 a 62 9a 88 82 
Hides, Rio, 100 lbs.. 2100a@ 2150) 2750 @ 2850 12 200a@ 2650) 2800a 2850 
Plaster of Paris.... 150a@ 175 265 a 800) 80 82a 8 50 87a 400 40 
Hops, 100 Ibs......... 1600@ 2300} 1800 @ 2500) 26 1500@ 2100) 2000@ 2300 
Clover Seed, 100 Ibs.... 750@ 800) 1050 @ 1100) 384 750 a 800} 1200@ 1250 15 
Leather, Oak Middling. 2700 a 3000) 8200 @ 38500) 17 8800@ 38900) 4100a@ 4200 22 
’ 8500a@ 4500} 4500 @ 5000) 20 4500@ 5500) 10000@ 11000] 120 
65 a 75 85 a 90} 40 8 a 90 125a@ 135 50 
50 a 55 52 @ 58; 80 85 @ 45 65 @ 70 20 
140@ 142 250 a 260) 150 2754 2 85 275 a 8 00 13 
600@ 650) 1850 @ 1600) 140 2700aG@ 2800) 2700a@ 38000 50 
47 @ 50 838 a 85; 68 140@ 150 108 a 110 80 
87 a 45 40 a 42; 88 60 a 62 52 a 53 25 
500a@ 550 775 a 800! 50 8 50a 9 00 900 a 9 50 15 
1200@ 1250) 1425 @ 1525) 10 1150@ 1350) 1825a@ 1950 80 
1150@ 1200 700 a 9 00 25 1050@ 1850 1200@ 1450 49 
RMD TUS dy cians s apit edn ot 800a@ 8 62 950 a@ 1025) 25 962@ 1025) -1200@ 1800 25 
ROU ADM ss teoni cme is's & 8100@ 8250) 4100 @ 4200) 14 8700@ 8800) 4500a@ 4600 7 
Whiskey, 100 gallons........ 1950a@ 2000) 4000 a@ 4200) 70 4550a@ 4575) 8900@ 9300) 125 
Gin... ..... sob came'rs eeseees.| 26000 2700) 4700 a@ 4800) 42 5000@ 5100) 10000@ 10500} 115 
ees Oude, £00 Tbe seceee.| 687A 875 825 a@ 1025) 38 102a@ 18300) 122a ot 83 
low, city, 100 1bs.........] 900@° 912) 1075 @ 1100) 27 1025a@ 10387) 1212a 12 15 
Tin, Banca.......... seeeeee-| 80000 8200) 48350 @ 4400) 40 4900@ 5000) 5150a@ 5200 20 
NE ccs sb any came ace a 550a@ 570 750 a 800} 12 675 a 700 900 a 9 25 1T 
obacco, Ky.......... «-eees| 850a@ 1000} 1400 a 3000; 60 900a@ 2800) 1400a@ 38000 
Whalebone, N. W., 100 Ibs...! 6750 a@ 7000) 15000 @ 16000} 120 15000a@ 16600) 15000@ 15500 
Wool, fleece, 100 Ibs.........| 5000 @ 5200} 6300 a@ 6600) 20 7000a@ 7200) 8000@ 8500} 29 
“ “pulled, “ .........| 4600@ 4800) 6400 a@ 6700) 48 7000@ 7200) 00a 7500 20 
Cotton Shirting, No. 100 yds.| 900@ 1100} 2800 a@ 3000) 220 8200a@ 3800} 2800a 8800 5 
“«  Bheeting, * bie 1000a@ 1800! 2600 a@ 2700} 120 2500a@ 8800; 8200a@ 3900 85 
* Drills, Le a 1500 a@ 1600 2800 a@ 2900) 110 8000@ 3000 8800a@ 4100 40 
_ Batinetts, 100 yds...........] 8000@ 6000) 5000 a@ 9900) 58 5000@ 8000) 8000a@ 10000 80 
lannels, e  seeeseese-| 1500@ 8000) 4000 @ 4500) 90 4000a@ .6000) 4750a £7000 40 
Prints, Me seseveesess| 8002 1100) 1200 a 2090; 80 1800a@ 2200) 2000@ 2300 82 
“Cloths, 100 yds.......| 800a@ 900) 1100 a 1500: 116 1250a@ 1450) 1675a 1700 80 
Duck Rayens...............| 950a@ 1000} 1800 @ 1900] 50 1200@ 2100) 1800a@ 1400 
‘Total: sauce Betscts'e ae 791.04 @ 818 89| 1.22411 a@ 1,400 79 1,245 62 a 1,401,40| 1,642 40 @ 1,744 60 29 


This comprises most articles of importance, 
and shows that the rise has been universal. 
Each article was affected, as well those of 
which the supply has been cut off by the war 
as those of which the supply has been increas- 
ed by the war, like western farm products, 
which, losing their accustomed markets down 
the Mississippi, came East in greater than their 
usual abundance. If we compare the average 


“aggregates with the premium on gold, and the 


quantity of paper outstanding at different dates, 
we shall have results as follows: 


‘ 


Rise . S. notes 

Gold. _|5sarticles| Feet |  uistandine, 

Jan. 1...1862 par $804 $20,550,326 

April ...1862} 14 prem. 844 |" 5 | 105,880,000 

an.....1863| 85 * 1,812 | 68 244,366,251 
March...1863| 72 “ 1,524 90 558, 

duly....1863| 25 1,828 64 411,190,064 

Tee 54 1,455 80 422,525,280 

dan.1...1864' 52 * 1,693 | 110 478,000,000 


It thus appears that gold under a specu- 
lative action in February, 1863, rose too rap- 
idly, and that the same speculative action was 
imparted to goods, causing their rapid conver- 
sion into paper money, which was invested 
in the gold interest bearing stocks of the Gov- 
ernment. There was a reaction from that spec- 
ulation, and as usual in such cases, the prices 
fell below their natural level, gold touching 25 
in July, a fall of 47 per cent., while goods fell 
but 26 per cent. The recovery from that point 
was more rapid in goods than in gold, because 
the supply upon the market diminished faster. 
Consequently at the close of the year, 1863, the 
rise in goods was 110 per cent. over the value 
of January, 1862, while gold was only 52 per 
cent. The following table shows the closing 
quotations for’ gold on every business day of 
the year, also the price of bankers’ sterling for 
every steamer day throughout the year: 
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' Date, Gold.| Sterling. Date. Gold Sterling. Date. Gold. Sterling. Date. Gold. ~ Sterling, 
an. 2 147 —148 || April. 4 July. 6 | 803 Oct. 6| 47 | 1613—1623 
:: 3 | a rile bot Y t+] sg | 152 —188 7 | 464 cae 
5 7 | 50s | 167 —167} 8 | 81¢ 8 | 455 =: 
6 148 —149 8 | 464 9 | 314 9 | 47 | 1613—16 
7 | 35 9 | 474 10 | 32§ | 1453146 to | 48¢) 0 
hed 2 TA Dig 13 | Sit 13 | ba | 171 a9 
9 | 33 | 1513—15 1 : —172_ 
10 | 333 oi 13 | ort 14 | 813 | 1493-144} 14 a mn 
13 | 43 15 | oe] 16 | 26° io 54 | 169 170° 
18 | 43: | 157 —153 1 D 
14 | 47 16 | 538 17 | 258 | 136}—1893 1 re ° ae 
15 | 48 17 bse 167 —168 18 Bot 19 be ee 
16 161 —162 1 , 6 M4 
17 rH ‘ 20 21 | 26 | 188 —189 21 ia Me ie 
19 | 48 91 | 46% | 160 —161 22 | 258 92 Pip 
20 | 474 | 162 —163 92 | 47 93 | 254 23 16¢ 
1 | 474 93 | 50 24 | 26+ | 1883-189 4 ee: 
92 | 47 24 | 51¢ | 168 —165 25 | 258 26 | 4 ee 
93 ra 162 —1623 95 | 54 QT | Bit 97 | 46 | 160 —16L 
24 | 493 97 | 50% 98 | 278 | 140 —1403 28 | 46% 1 
26 | Bis 28 bo} 163 —165 29 | 274 99 | 47 
27 | 53z | 168 —170 29 | 50 30 | 27% 30 | 46 | 160 —160p 
98 | 52} 80 | § 81 | 29 | 1414-1415 81 a a 
29 | 54h May 1) 51 | 165 —166 || Aug, 1 | 293 Nov. 2 ~3 
80 | 573 | 1733—-174$ 2 | 50 8 | QTE 8 | 46% | 160 —161 
81 | 59 4 | 48} 4 | 283 | 141 —1413 4 | a6 Bae 
Feb. 2 | 567 5 | 50 | 164 —165 5 | 97 5 | 4% a 
8/55 | 171 —172 6) 522] ~ 6] § 6 | 48 | 1623-163 
4 | 57. T | ddt 7127 | 140 —1405 7 ait - 
5 | 57 § | 53 | 167 —168 8 204 9 af 
6 | 574 | 1723-1733 9 | 50 10 | 26 10 | 458 | 1593160 
7 | 56§ 11 | 48$ 11 | 26% | 1893-139 Ii | 454 . 
9 | 55} 12 | 494 | 163 —164 12 | 2 . 342 | 468 : 
10 | 523 | 169 —170 13 | 494 18 | 26 13 | 47¢ | 1613-162 
11 | 56 14 | 49} 14 188 —138} 14/47 | mi 
12 | 54 15 | 50 | 164g—1653 15 | 25% 16 | 47 
13 171 —172 16 | 50 17 | 254 17 | 48} 
14 | 55h 18 495 18 | 258 | 188 —1383 18 | 493 
16 | 57% 19 | 49 | 168 —164 19 | 24 19 | 51 
17 | 58{ | 1733-1743 20 | 43} |. 20 | 24: 20 | 52% 
18 | 61} a1 | 50 21 1873—1383 21 | 54 
8/8 [rose  8[st| | Bl 3 Se 
21 | 62} . 25 25+) 224 | 186 —186} 25 | 483 
23 } 641 26 | 44% | 157 —158 26 | 23¢ 1 26 | | 
oe i nite rH 433 35 | oa" 136}—186$ Hf 445 
26 | 71} 29 iat 158 —158} 29 | 247 30} 485 
27 | 71 | 187 —188 30 81 | 297 Dec. 1| 472 
98 | 71 June 1 | 47 Sept, 1 | 26% | 140 —140} 2| 485 
March 2 | 71 2 | 46 | 160}—1613 2 | 28 3 ma] 
8 | 714 | 188 —189 8 | 468 3 | 813 4 | 52 
4| 65 4 | 46} 4 | 383 | 146 —146} 5 | 52 
5 | 57 5 | 46 | 1503—160 5 | 814 7| Bt 
6 | 524 | 163 —170 6 | 45h 7 | 83} 8 | 493 
7 | 543 8 | 43 8 | 82 | 1453-1463 9 | 483 
9 | 57d 9 | 408 | 156 —157 9 | 828 10 | 495 
10 | 60 | 178 —179 10 10 | 31} 11 | 518 
11 | 57; 11 | 41 11 | 298 | 1493-1495 12 | 50 
12 | 60 12 | 41% | 155 —1553 12 | 28 14 | 50g 
13 | 591 | 1764-177} 13 | 493 14 | 314 15 | 505 
14 | 57 15 | 463 15 stp 145 —1453 16 | 493 
16 16 | 484 | 160 —161 16 | 32 17 | 50} 
17 | 54% | 170 —1713 17 | 454 17 | 324 38 | 52} 
18 | 545 18 | 44% 18 | 83§ | 1463—1473 19 | 51g 
19 | 55 19 434 156 —157 19 | 34 21 | 528 
20 | 543 | 170 —171 20 21 | 893 92 | 523 
21 22 | 433 92 | 874 | 152 —152} 93 | 52 
23 | 51 23 | 43§ | 156 —157 93 | Sit 24 | DIE 
24 | 454 | 160 —168 94 | 44 ‘ 24 | 37 25 | § 
25 | 40 95 | 453 25 | 88} | 152 —1523 96 | 51} 
26 | 89 96 | 441 | 157}—1583 26 | 39 28 | 524 
97 | 40; | 158 —154 97 | 45 28 | 395 29 | 52h 
28 29 | 473 29 | 434 | 1573—158 30 | 51 
80 | 47 30 | 468 | 160 —161 30 | 41 81 | 51 
81 | 495 | 168 —164 |} July 1 | 443 Oct. 1/ 40 : 
April 1 | 57 2 | 44 2 | 428 | 157 —157¢ Te | 
2 3} 44 | 157}—156} 3 | 425 ve a 
8 | 53) | 167 —169 418 5 | 443 i 


* On this day the price was the highest, touching 74 at the public board, 
+ Gold fell this day 6 a tc, 


The amount of gold received at the mint and 


branches d 


uring the fiscal 
$23,149,495.41; silver, $1,674,605.90. 


ear, 18638, was 


The 


new mines are very prosperous and are being 


rapidly developed. The amount received ai 


$ This was the lowest point fortheyear, 


§ Holiday, 


ff 


nq" 


the mint from California from. its discovery to 
the close of 1868, was $528,145,666 ; Colorado, 
$4,753,049; Arizona, $21,500; Utah, $80,067; 
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Nebraska, $1,402; New Mexico, $54,929; Ore- 
gon, $963,458; Nevada, $53,846; silver, do, 
$1,973,400; other sources of gold, $82,782; 


silver, $107,584. For the year, 1863, the re-’ 


ceipts of gold were $23,149,495 ; silver,$1,674,- 
606. The old mines are prolific and new ones 
seem to rival them. Idaho was set off as a 
separate territory at the last session of Con- 
gress. It lies north of Colorado and Utah, and 
takes in the northern ranges of the» Rocky 
Mountains, with the head waters of the Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Yellow Stone, and North 
Platte rivers. The localities, where workings 
have been commenced, are numerous, but many 
of them have not been reported or described. 
They must be various and widely separated, 
judging from the characteristic varieties in the 
quality of their productions. Among the de- 
posits received at the mint were grades of fine- 
ness from 795-1000 to 949-1000, the latter in 
considerable quantity, from Salmon river, a 
tributary to the Columbia. The quality of the 
gold produced from the mines of Idaho is equal 
to that in the older gold regions of country, 
and the quantity appears to be inexhaustible. 
Not less promising are the mines opening in 
Oregon and Washington Territory. The work- 
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ings are numerous, and constantly increasing 
in number. The characteristic energy of the 
people will, no doubt, soon develop the min- 
eral wealth of those far distant regions, 

In Oregon the fineness of gold seems to be 
tolerably regular and steady, and nearly equal 
to the average of California. In the gold from 
Washington Territory the variation is great, 
ranging from 650-1000 to 938-1000. 

The returns from Oregon. and from Idaho 
and Washington territories are, as yet, imper- 
fect; but enough is known to warrant the 
statement, that in quantity and quality the gold 
of those regions will rival, if not surpass, the 
productions of the California mines. Arizona 
is now yielding both gold and silver. The 
amount, as yet, is small, but every new open- 
ing strengthens the assurance that the quantity 
of those metals is also unlimited. 

From British America were received at the 
mint several deposits of Canadian gold, which, 
in some instances, yielded as high as 947-1000 
fine. The mines of Nova Scotia do not yield 
as at first anticipated. A small portion only 
of the product of those mines reaches our insti- 
tutions—the greater part being sent to the Brit- 
ish mint. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD IN NEW YORK FOR 1863. 


California. Foreign. Private. Total. Exported. Remain in banks.| Price per cent. 
January......... $2,337,082 $101,906 $1,609,382 $4,048,370 $4,624,574 $38,894,840 @ 
February........ 951, 213,971 400, 4,621,299 8,965,664 89,512,256 543 @ 724 
March: ...)....... 1,697,176 123,616 1,052,999 2,873,791 6,585,442 34,317,691 89 @ 71 
sR RS 724,9 107,061 267, 8,099,378 1,972,834 87,175,067 453 @ 57 
eee eeesec cece 776,122 197,217 2,837,478 8,810,817 2,105,679 37,692,634 @ 
SOs dalsi. = ve'as 809,176 109,997 929, 89T 1,367,774 88,271,702 403 @ 47 
Aas eS 726,027 182,245 1,863,751 2,272,023 5,268,881 85,910,227 @ 
August........... 831,113 113,877 888,0 833,053 8,465,261 82,030,055 224 @ 29% 
September ...... 750, 78,231 3,786,333 4,614,823 8,480,3: 80,008,566 26; @ 434 
Movober. 2S .e..... 1,032,899 ' 78,053 4,322,998 433,950 6,210,156 28,124,921 40% @ 56$ 
November....... 713,021 103,144 8,099,137 8,915,302 5,488,863 27,555,175 43 @ 54 
December....... 857,688 118,961 5,427,748 404,897 | 5,259,053 25,541,603 483 @ 52§ 
Total 1863....... $12,207,320 $1,528,279 $33,040,001 $46,775,600 $49,754,056 | ..--.-eee Sesecees 
1862 25,079,787 1,396,277 48,907,975 59,437,021 85,954,550 1@ 39 
“« 1861 34,485,949 87,088,413 29,030,000 par 


By reference to page 471 of the Cyclopedia 
for 1862, the table for that year will be 
found. It will be observed that the amount of 
specie drawn from the interior into the banks 
was largest in the month of July, when the 
rise of gold first. became important, and that 
for a year if: reached the sum of $48,907,975. 
This year, with a much greater rise in price, 
_ the sum so drawn in has been much less. 
The largest amount obtained was in October, 
when the desire to invest in Government stocks 
became very great, and the price of gold rose 
rapidly after the fall in summer. The amount 
drawn in from circulation and shipped out of 
the country in two years, has been, it appears, 
nearly $75,000,000. There has been, in addi- 
tion, a large amount shipped to Canada, and 
also from other ports than New York. The 
whole amount that has left the country will 
not fall short of $120,000,000. 

The natural fluctuations of gold were inter- 
fered with to a considerable extent by the 
movements of speculators, who, at some periods, 


as in February and March, caused the price to 
rise to a very considerable extent. above what 
the mere action of paper and purely commercial 
agencies would have produced. In order to 
prevent this movement, which it was supposed 
was undermining the national credit by caus- 
ing a large apparent difference between the 
Government paper and the metals, the follow- 
ing law was passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New York: 


“Any and all banks, insurance companies, trust 
companies, savings institutions, and other moneyed 
corporations, shall be and are hereby prohibited from 
making or continuing any loan or loans, in money or 
otherwise, upon gold coin or bullion, or any paper rep- 
resentations of these or either of them, or upon any 
foreigs bill or bills of exchange whatsoever, under the 
penalty of a forfeiture of their charter or articles of as- 
sociation, as the case may be; and any such loan or 
loans so made, or continued to be made, shall be abso- 
lutely void, and no action for the recovery thereof shall 
lie in or be entertained by any court of justice of this 
State.” Section 2 provides that this act shall take 
place immediately.— ed. 18¢h, 1863. 


These laws, passed when gold was at the 
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highest, of themselves were of little influence 
in stopping its rise. They served, however, to 
turn the current.of speculation from operations 
for a rise to operations for afall, which caused 
gold to become cheaper, and therefore to favor 
the interests of those who sent it out of the 
country, thereby producing ultimately a greater 
scarcity of the metals. It is obvious, that with 
the rise and fall of gold the value of all goods 
was changed in respect of the foreign trade. 
A fall in gold favored remittances, and stopped 
‘the exports of the regular produce of the coun- 
try, because it lessened the ability of the ship- 
per to sell his bills, and it was equivalent to a 
virtual rise in the price of imported goods. 
It nevertheless affected business, because buy- 
ers of goods claimed a reduction in the prices 
as the consequence of a lessened cost of im- 
portation. It also by its effect on the prices 
of stocks caused a large amount that had been 
held abroad to come home, and induced the 
realization of a considerable amount of debts 
due here to foreigners, who seized the moment 
of a favorable state of exchanges to get home 
what was due them. The decline in the price 
of gold then checked the exports of produce, 
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to come home, and promoted the export of 
specie, all of which caused a renewed rise i 
the price, which again reversed the em 
of international trade. It has been seen in the 
table of prices above that commodities did not 
fall so much as gold, for the reason among — 
others, that there was no depressive specula- 
tive action exerted upon them. The renew 
rise in gold was simultaneous with a very 
tive fall trade. The rise in bills induced aetiy 
shipments of produce which enlarged the: 
ply of bills. The same cause promoted an ac- 
tive speculation in exchange. The rapid rise 
induced numbers of operators to buy in order 
to benefit by the rise. But the large importers — 
had also provided for their own wants by buy- 
ing options of bills from banks, who cover 
their sales by purchases of commercial bills 
by the export of gold. The season was, on 
whole, a very successful one with mene 
and closed with smaller stocks of goods on 
hand than in many former ones. i 
If there was little speculative action ; 
merchants, there was a great deal among stock 
operators. The transactions under each gen- 
eral head for each month through the year are 


induced capital to leave the country, and stocks seen in the following table: 3 Bs 
SALE OF STOCKS AT THE NEW YORK BOARD. Bt 
Public Stocks. | Railroad Bonds. {No.of Bank Shares.| No. of Coal Shares. | No. of Railroad Shares. 
SEBUREY 2 sane cons cette capoos ocenenane $16,891,000 $7,808. $6,326 $44,651 $1,276,589 
Veena aes duegeaectek ee der temeinee 9,894,000 8,119,500 6,464 10,584 640,563 - 
MER ia fens inane BOSS Peeorry OS 8,242,590 424, 4,365 8,144 645,996 
ABBE 252... 1.5 e,ivash wow Caagias 4,993,500 2,167,000 2,587 15.261 915,697 
ee se ee 8,210,500 5,157,000 7,073 |, (67,884 1,770,568 
JUNE Sais 822 oes Lazer adeae. denbdssac Pe 4,184,500 995,000 2,611 82,820 998,751 
SMMC EE sh so> 25> sd toes Sao bop aes 8,246,000 1,279,500 1,525 19,830 €65,896 
MMII 5 hits 005.5 sda ce cte och oaghraa th 8,502,000 2,186,000 2,062 82,745 1,330,754 
RORENDGT. =. Ss cao toes careabieesroct 2,262,500 1,874,500 1,633 82,119 1,017,697 
QUEERS boa os. tence dems web antares 2,994,200 2,131,700 2,364 62,590 1,453,977 
MovenaPers, «5.03... ccsseaeodssenetsaes 2,588,600 1,478,600 1,320 64,899 1,103,863 
TROUT. is. Tigh s thee oop acta eeee 8,896,650 1,160,800 1,247 90,655 1,037,965 
Total, 1968.5: 5.5 ii.ajop.c0ee8808 $70,405,950 | $31,782,600 $89,527 $481,682 $12,863,226. 
| Pte ek 76,025, 82,956,500 83,183 60,098 5,326,546 
pale ei 9a eadiagions 54,769, 883, 23,191 12,601 3,281,500 - 
te - SOM ace ete saphannpsnasi 23,012,400 | 14,574,000 80,063 45,557 5,577,063” 
SP SOOR: asses en ntl had 29,796,600 | 10,190,600 81,947 75,758 4,074,077 


The approximate value of the transactions 
for the year was $1,487,075,050, against a value 
of $651,090,165 in the preceding year. The 
transactions, as measured in number of shares 
sold, are by far larger than ever beforg. There 
was some subsidence in the quantity of public 
stocks that changed hands. These were mostly 
State stocks. The heaviest transactions were 
in the months of May and October. The coal 


Pennsylvania by the enemy in the s 
Many, who had invested largely in that deserip-— 
tion of property, rather than to trust promises, 
were.alarmed, and sought other material wealth 
as a means of investment. Nevertheless, the 
continued and rapid rise in coal sustained 
- desire to hold that description of property, 
the values again rose after the retirement of 
enemy. The following table exhibits the quar- 


stocks were greatly affected by the invasion of terly returns of the New York city banks: ar 3 
NEW YORK CITY BANKS. ae 
4 4 > y 
° Liabilities due. DUES 
Loans, Cash items. Stocks. Circulat’g notes. Specie. a 3 a Ly 
December..1859) $120,956,933 | $15,924,951 | $12,006,208 | $1,292,265 | $19,565,873 | $3,251,197 | $73,542,103 
December..1861} 127,087,902 | 17,040,1 38,275,244 874,842 | “26,182,210 | “8.976.710 Oarasit re 4 
arch.,....1862| 98,536,943 | 19,865,119 | 44,996,265 | 1,764,070 | 81,087,652 | 5,870,385 | 87,789,110 ' 
June.......1862} 118,318,371 | 32,701,487 | 42,568,105 | 7,699,166 | 30,406,518 | 8.817.749 | 112,197,068 
September..1862| _ 96,201, 36,174,337 | 77,741,165 | 92,970,248 | 87,165,848 | 9,710,016 | 142'398.012 
December. .1862} 107,647,671 | 44.339, 77,707,719 | 20,101,000 | 86,828,561 | 9,712,445 | 141,305,410 } 
arch...... 1863} 111,126,942 | 47,959,826 | 73,808,695 | 21,309,207 | 84,854,461 | 8,472,864 | 167,904,358 
June....... 1863} 11,1 48,070,477 | 76,801,701 | 10,248,878 | 88,426,463 | 6,161,826 | 166,989,679 
September..1863] 119,231,704 | 51.292, 94,069,228 | 25,014,682 | 29,352, 844.718 | 200,440.92 
December. .1863| 104.4 56,776,363 | 72,446,988 | 21,234,899 | 25.557.430 | 6.136.261 | 167,139,239 
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‘The following table shows the circulation of 
the State banks in the Northern States up to 
July, 1863 : 

_ The course of banking in the year was some- 
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what affected by the passage of a 1aw author- 
izing the formation of National Banks. This 
law will be found in full at page 296 of this 
volume. 


BANK CIRCULATION OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


. State. January, 1861. January, 1862. January, 1863, July, 1863, 
$4,313,000 $4,047,000 488,000 674,400 
3,382,000. |e 2,994,000 4,192,000 - eit 
8,784,000 2,522,000 5,621,000 5,230,200 
22,086,000 19,517,000 28,957,000 326,000 
8,772,000 8,306, 6,413,000 6,163,200 
661, 6,918,000 18,843,000 11,350,200 
RN NOI ray ccseseccgt cbaecece Senos 28,240,000 80,553,000 89,182,000 82,096,800 
8, New Jerscy,......... GURABEEL iL. Ss 4,164, 8,927,000 8,172,000 8,602,100 
9, Pennsylvania,......... anaes daantd simiee 15,830,000 16,384,000 27,689,000 22,817,000 

STIUERI ON, «6 ccna ss apt as edicos>ccews es 1,080,000 445,000 678, 1,246, 
PPPMEN TIONG, Sa eIU A. eeee dav cs overbles 558, 8,794,000 6,650,000 6,437,600 

BR MODTOGKYy sich oases .i500hccnee. ons 10,873,000 7,405,000 9,035,000 "240, 
BC MMIBSOUT, . ciao oednvosceccecesees scars 8,204,000 6.511.000 4,087,000 109,800 

14, Iilinois,.......... Tapearasee tetecse shee 11,010,000 1,415,000 620,600 225, 
15. Indiana,........ b OWintehen cdicle ccisla os Habla 5,755,000 844,000 6,782,000 4,591,800 
Towa,......- PR NE TU 938,000 1,281,000 1,249,000 1066,300 
17. Michigan,........... +o Babestinasea sets 47,000 120,000 131,000 139,500 
DNOP SEUSS. SSG ae 8,143,000 9,217,000 9,057,000 7,192:400 

19, Wisconsin,....ss.ssescesseesceeseeees 4,310,000 1,420,000 1,648,000 2935.1 

eee nan cnr castan Soe Samaca 8, 81, 198,000 62,600 
$146,008,000 $128,701,000 $180,637,000 $158,576,400 


Under this law, small banks began to form 
in many of the States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury stated, in his annual report, 134 new 
banks in all the States, with a capital of 

16,081,200, or an average of $120,000 each. 

he amount of capital paid in by 184 banks 
was $6,784,710, and the amount of stock lodged 
for notes ordered was about. $3,675,275. | 

The following instructions were issued by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury for the guid- 
ance of those desiring to form National Bank- 


- ing Associations : 


” 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
r WaAsHINGTON, July, 7th, 1863. 
‘For the instruction and guidance of those who may 


desire to form Banking Associations under the act en-' 


titled “ An act to provide a National Currency, se- 
eured by a pledge of United States Stocks, and to pro- 

de for the circulation and redemption thereof,” ap- 
proved February 25th, 1863, the following information 
is given : 
-_ Ist. The corporate names of the associations will be 
National Banks, and they will be designated as the 
First, Second, Third, &c., &c., National Bank of the 
place in which they may be located. Even where 
there is but one in a particular town, and no oe 
of another, it will still be designated as the First Na- 
tional Bank. : 
2d. On the preliminary or organization certificate 
a five cent stamp is required. The original Articles of 
Association must be stamped with a five cent stamp 
for each sheet of paper used, and the copies of the ar- 
ticles to be sent to this office must show that the origi- 
nals haye been legally stamped, and must be certified 
to as being true copies by some officer of the associa- 
tion. The certificate and oath required by the 10th 
section of the act must be Somnaeds each requiring a 
five cent stamp, one stamp to be attached to the certi- 
i and the other to the oath. 

8d. It is important that organization or preliminary 
Certificates of association should be carefully prepared 
and executed ; that the names of the stockholders 
Should be written in full, and that there should be no 
erasures or interlineations therein. It will be borne in 
mind that these certificates are not subscription pa- 
pers, and while the parties to them must sign them 
with their own hands, and acknowledge them in per- 
Son, it is not necessary, nor exactly proper, for them 


to enter their own names in their own hands, in the 
4th article. 

The right of a partner to seal and acknowledge for a 
co-partner is at least questionable. It is therefore im- 

ortant, if partners unite in the preliminary certificate 
or the organization of-a National Bank, that they 
should sign, seal and acknowledge the same individu- 
ally, and not as co-partners. It is also desirable that 
the same rule should be observed in the Articles of 
Association. 

4th. Before a certificate is given b¥ the Comptroller, 
authorizing an association, organized under the act, to 
commence the business of banking, according to the 
provisions of the 10th section of the act, the following - 
requirements of the act must have been complied with: 
1st. A-copy of the Articles of Association must have 
been forwarded to the Comptroller, and also the state- 
ment of oath contemplated by the 9th section, and the 
oaths of Directors required by the 89th section. 2d. 
United States interest-bearing bonds to an amount 
equal to not less than one-third of the capital stock 
paid in, must have been transferred and delivered to 
the Treasurer of the United States. 

5th. The United States bonds held by the National 
Banks, and that part of their capital invested in these 
bonds, are, itis understood, exempt from National and 
State taxation. For the amount of national tax to 
which they will be subject on their circulation, and on 
their profits, and for license, reference is made to the 
laws of Congress relating to the internal revenue. 

The 19th section of the act, as far as the amount of 
taxation is regarded, is superseded by the 7th section 
of an act to provide ways and means for the support of 
the Government, approved March 34d, 1863. 

6th. Circulating notes of the mane style of engray- 
ing, and printed on the best quality of paper, will be 
furnished to the National Banks at the expense of the 
Government, under the provisions of the act, at the 
earliest day practicable, and in the order in which the 
banks are organized. The notes will first be supplied 
to the first associations organized under the act; and 
inasmuch as serious doubts seem to be entertained in 
regard to the power of Congress to enlarge or increase 
the privileges of corporations created by the State au- 
thority, it may be deemed best to have these doubts 
removed by the opinion of the Attorney-General, or the 
decision of a competent court, before the national cur- 
rency is furnished to existing State banks, under the 
62d section of the act. : : 

7th. The act provides that the preliminary certifi- 
cate, with a copy of the Articles of Association which 
shall have been adopted, shall be forwarded to the 
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Comptroller, &e. This would seem to indicate that 
these instruments should bear date about the same 
time, and, as near as may be, be concurrent acts. 

8th. Section 11 of the act seems to require that the 
Articles of Association should limit or fix the time for 
which the association is to continue. 

9th. On the certificate of each bond (coupon or re- 

istered) to be deposited with the Treasurer, as the 
is of the National Currency to be issued thereon, 
there must be written or printed (to be signed by the 
President or Cashier of the Association depositing the 
same) substantially the following words : 

“This bond is ia osited with the Treasurer of the 
United States by the (Here insert the No.) National 
Bank at (Here insert the name of the place) in trust for 
said bank, under the act of Congress entitled “ An Act 
to provide a National Currency, secured by a pledge of 
United States Stocks, and to provide for the circulation 
and redemption thereof, approved February 25th, 1863.” 

When registered bonds are deposited they must be 
issued to the Treasurer of the United States, in trust 
for the bank depositing the same. Oe: 

It is desirable that no bond of a less denomination 
than one thousand dollars should be offered for deposit. 

A description of the bonds thus deposited will be 
entered upon the books of the Treasurer and on the 
books of the Comptroller, and the bonds will be kept 
in the fire-proof vaults of the Treasury. 

With these precautions on the part of the National 
Banks, and the proper officers of the Government, it is 
difficult to conceive of any contingency by which any 
loss or injury can result to the owners of bonds by rea- 
son of their having been deposited with the Treasurer. 

10th. Except in special cases, which in the judg- 
ment of the Comptroller may render an actual exami- 
nation necessary, the statement, under oath, of the 
President or Cashier, and. a majority of the Directors 
of the respective National Banks, setting forth the 
place of residence of the Directors, and the amount of 
stock held and owned by each, the amount of capital 
actually paid in, and the fact that the requirements of 
the act have been fully and in good faith complied 
with, will be considered sufficient evidence to entitle 
the associations to commence the business of banking ; 
and on the receipt of such statement, the Comptroller 
will give to the associations, respectively, the certifi- 
cate contemplated by the 10th section of the act. 

llth. Whenever a new Director or Directors are elect- 
ed, the oath taken or subscribed by him or them, and 
duly certified, must be forwarded to the Comptroller, 
according to the requirements of section 39 of the act. 

12th. Before circulating notes will be delivered to 
any bank organized under the National General Bank- 
ing Law, the Comptroller must have: satisfactory evi- 
dence, by the report of an examiner, or otherwise— 
ist. That the Bank is located in some city, town, or 
village which is easily accessible, and not in some out 
of the way, inaccessible place, selected for the purpose 
of making the return of its notes difficult or expensive. 
2d. That the bank is supplied with a suitable banking 
room or banking rooms, unconnected with any other 
business, and also with a vault, or safe, for the safe 
keeping of its funds. 8d. That the bank has procured 
such books as may be required for the transaction of 
a regular banking business, one of said books to be 
a record or minute book, in which shall have been 
recorded its Articles of Association, copies of which 
shall have been forwarded to this Department, and in 
which the proceedings of the Board of Directors shall 
be entered and preserved. 4th. That the bank shall 
have adopted by-laws for the management of its busi- 
ness approved by the Comptroller. 5th. That the 
amount of its capital stock required to be paid in, has 
been so paid, and that the same remains in bank, in 
cash, or with some safe oe peed subject to sight 
cheek, or has been invested in United States bonds, 
or in some other satisfactory manner. 6th. That the 
bank has in its employment competent officers for the 
transaction of its business, that its Directors are men 
of fair standing, and that the bank has been organized 
to carry on legitimate banking. 
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The Comptroller will afford every aid and encour- 
agement in his power to banks organized for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the spirit and inten’ idn ob 
the law, but it will discountenance and prevent, as far ; 
as practicable, all yr te to pervert the law from its _ 
proper object, by establishing banks upon fictitious 
capital, which, by their inability to meet prom 
their engagements, may at any time bring the 
into disrepute... Teas - 

Norze—Under the late act of Congress, all communications 


addressed to the Department must be prepaid. 
The rise in the prices of all commodities, 
and also of rent, accompanied by a drain of — 
labor from nearly all pursuits, forced upor 
working people the necessity of higher wage 
and at the same time presented the opport 
nity of making the demand successfully. 
_give the rise in rents in large cities is rather 
difficult. In many parts of New York city a 
dense population has. rapidly filled up places 
which a few years before were waste, ¢ 
sparsely settled. In other sections, on the 
east side for example, quarters which were 
formerly occupied as places of residence by 
wealthy families, have been invaded by tene- 
ment houses, and the character of the nei 
borhood entirely changed, while other p 
formerly occupied as residences, have becc 
great business centres, and have experienced an | 
cnormous rise in their local rentage. a 
Where none of these or other causes have in- 
terfered to change the character of the section 
where localities remain about the same, an 
have experienced only the effect of the ste 
increase of productive real estate, rents may be 
said to have advanced from twenty-five to 
per cent. within the past fifteen years. In man} 
instances, however, even in the more unch 
sections of the city, a higher percentage than 
this has been reached, and in some the rate of 
augmentation has not been so great. But these 
figures will cover, for the most part, the increasé- 
in the price of the middling class of houses. 
Tn tenement houses, the price of rooms an 
floors hardly averages as much now as in the 
years preceding the war. Many former oce 
pants have enlisted or been drafted, the tide 
immigration, until quite recently, had some 
lessened, and other causes have combined 
prevent this class of houses from being cro ! 
ed. At the commencement of the war, rents. 
fell very low, and continued so during 18 ‘7 
Many landlords did not profess to insist on 
stipulated rents, but took what they could . 
This was especially the case in tenement-— 
houses. But in 1862 rents began to rise again 
until tenement rates have now reached almost 
their old figure. , “4 
The rate of increase in wages from 1845 unth 
1863, is perhaps best exhibited in relation to 
carpenters, a class whose pay is generally the 
last to be increased, and the first to be lower- 
ed, on the occasion of any change in the co 
tion of the affairs of the community. The wages 
of this body of laborers will be seen to have 
reached the price which they held at the bag ll 
ning of this year, in 1851; and to have under- 
gone no change except in 1854 and 1857, which: 
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were exceptional years, especially 1854, in re- 


gard to almost everything: 
PrP IBED 101849 soi se ieee owe $1 88 to $1 50 per day. 
1850... ite thet 5 NTA te 1B 
_ 1851 to 1858.......... snetenttic te. th SB. 
cs va anes cs cadte cere 900°“ 213° 
1855 to 1856....... BIA POT, % aber 6 
ET ss 52 spun nvesa eedevnes 168 8 15 . 
1858 to 1863.-......-.i2ceeee 17% “188 « 


A general movement among the working- 
classes took place in the autumn months of 
63, and resulted in an increase of pay. The 
following table will show the wages of a num- 
ber of occupations : 
wa WAGES OF LABOR IN NEW YORK, 


Occupations. |Old Rates of Pay.| New Rates of Pay 
a 
' *Longshoreme r day..... $3500 — |$350a — 
tse. cee (150017 |2Ba — 
cklayers........+: % 1254 150 |250a 2 7 
kbinders 150¢@ 175 |200a 22 
ope rete kinks 4 Pp — yor — 
Buttonhole make Tr wee a— a— 
pS ln apps 4 00a 8 00 | 8 00a10 00 
rkéepers, per month...... {12 00@16 00 /16 00 a 20 00 
‘Burnishers, per week........ 5 00a 700} 700.a 9 00 
Bobbin winders....... Peet) 250a 400} 4 00a 7 00 
Carriage trimmers, per day.. | 1 50a 200 | 2 00a 225 
Cloakmakers, per cloak..... . 64a 100/100@ 1 2 
Carriage drivers, per week... | 8 00410 00 |10 00a 14 00 
t and furniture clerks.. | 8 00 @12 00 |12 00 a 16 00 
ikers, per day..........- 2500 — |2%a — 
‘Cabinetmakers,............. 150@ — |200a — 
NETS. .cesccesevessvese | 175@.188 1 22a — 
Capmakers, per dozen....... sa — 49a — 
‘Car conduc oe ehioes 12¢@150|1%5a@ 200 
Cav: oon makers, 
mea. 56a — |1000 — 
rsetmakers, per week..... 800@ — | 50a — 
‘Coat (sack) makers, per coat. sda — |1000@ — 
ieee painters, Der day..«», 150@ — |200a — 
Coach driyers............... 12@1%75|17a@ 200 
BIB 330 davU bccd sweh soos 150@ 175 |250@ 800 
Coppersmiths... soseeeee | 1504 200] 2 000 2 75 
m akers, per dress...... 150@ 300} 5 00a 700 
Drug clerks, per month...... 80 00 @50 00 [50 00 a 75 00 
Dry goods clerks, per week.. | 8 00 @ 14 00 /14 00 @18 00 
Furniture clerks...........«. | 8 00@14 00 |10 00 @16 00 
‘Hair cloth workers,......... 250@ — |8%a — 
‘Hoop slide workers, per doz.|| 12@ — isa — 
Hoop skirt makers..........| 50@ — a — 
Glass cutters, per day....... | 1 87@ 225 /1 50a 8 25 
‘Gunsmiths............0.0008 100@ 300 | 150 a. 325 
Harness makers...... tapi >|140@ 275 |200@ 3 00 
Hatters....:......se.-002-- | 250@ 8 87 | 8 25a 5 00 
MUROTEES. oo vetesccss ccs teen 100@ 125)125a@ 150 
‘Lithographic printers........ 1% @ 200)}200a 250 
Linen coat makers, per coat. 50@ — J/100a. — 
Machinists, per day......... 200@ 250 | 250@ 2 75 
“Marble polishers............ 150@ 200) 175 a 225 
Moulders.............-...-. | 100@ 125 |125@ 150 
ainters....... eaxbeoe’ «ee ~1|150@ — | 22a — 
*Plasterers.............08062. | 1 87@ — | 250% — 
pencil pal Fa 150@ 200/|200¢ 250 
Photograph card mounters, 
Bate weck Raniah 8 cine'e.e 9 om 400@ — |6000 — 
, Meders ics. 400@¢ — |6000@ — 
ife makers, per day........ 200@ — |225¢ 250 
me mekers, per week...... |11 00 @12 00 |12 00413 00 
‘Sail makers, per day......... 250@ — |800@ — 
i <)  eee 1235¢@ — |1%a — 
BEES 8550 oi vin pals 6 5 12@ — |1%@ — 
hip carpenters............. 2004 250} 225@ 275 
“Stone cutters................ | 2 00@ 225 | 3000 38 50 
Sewing machine operators, a 
SEEM ER Kiss wo h.¢.9.0.0:9 05 6e,5sive 600@ — |800a — 
‘Tent makers per day........ 40a — 60a — 
DES bisd ab nies cede scdace (11 2O@.). 71] °2: 004) — 
; 1 makers, per weck.....|400@ — |600@ — 
Tinsmiths, per day.......... 125@ 150 )17T5a 22 
ine makers.............- 12¢@ 150 /|1387a@ 175 
Trunk makers..............|150@ 175|200@ — 
“Turners ...........%........|100@ 150 |187a 1 75 
‘Tin, slate, and metal roofers. | 1 75a 200 | 200a@ 2 25 
Umbrella makers, each...... 6a. — Wa — 
Upholsterers, per day........ | 1 62a 200 | 2 00a 2 87 
est makers, per vest....... 50a — ba — 
Waiters, per month....... +» {12 00416 00 [16 00 a 20 00 


FLOY, JAMES 


FINLAND. (See Russa.) 

FLORIDA. In civil, military, or political 
affairs no change of importance occurred in the 
State of Florida during 1863. Goy. Milton, in 
a message to the Legislature, recommended that 
every man and boy capable of bearing arms, who 
was not already in the military service of the 
Confederacy, or liable to conscription, should 
be organized as State troops, armed and occa- 
sionally drilled. The object of this organiza- 
tion was for the protection of the lives and 
property of the citizens generally. He pro- 
posed to embrace in it those who had substi- 
tutes in the army, or who resided in the State 
five days, or those who might be in it an hour 
for the purpose of speculation, including also 
aliens. They were not to be subject to be or- 
dered into the army, nor from their ordinary 
pursuits, except to repel invasions, and to main- 
tain suitable police regulations. 

The number of soldiers’ families in the State 
needing assistance was three thousand three 
hundred and ninety-eight, comprising eleven 
thousand six hundred and seventy-three per- 
sons. 

Early in March, Gen. Hunter, then in com- 
mand of the Department of the South, ordered 
Jacksonville to be occupied by the colored 
troops under Col. Higginson. It was known 
that there were less than three thousand troops 
of the enemy in the State, and it was thought 
that a small force could be made effective in 
opening it to the occupation of local citizens, 
and creating an avenue of escape for the hunt- 
ed negroes gathered in the interior. Jackson- 
ville was under the command of the gunboats; 
but its occupation seems to have been ordered 
before Gen. Hunter gvas prepared permanently 
to hold it. The place is the key of East 
Florida, and its permanent occupation would 
have compelled the abandonment by the enemy 
of all the territory east of the St. John’s. It 
was at first occupied by the colored troops, 
who were soon after reénforced by the 8th 
Maine and 6th Connecticut, for the purpose 
of making a more extended and powerful 
movement. They came with ten days’ ra- 
tions, but were delayed in disembarking, 
which had been accomplished but a short time 
when an order to return reached them. Two 
short reconnoissances were made. Some pris- 
oners and cattle were taken. As the troops 
embarked the place was fired by incendiaries. 
This was the third occupation of the town, thus 
far during the war. Still later in the year the 
troops were withdrawn from Pensacola in West 
Florida, and that place was also burned. 

FLOY, James, D. D., a clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, born in New 
York city, August 20th, 1806, died in the same 
city, October 14th, 1863. He was of English 
parentage on his father’s side. His early edu- 
cation was obtained in thé grammar school of 
Columbia College, and he subsequently passed 
through the undergraduate course of that col- 
lege, but in accordance with his father’s wish 
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left college without a degree and went to Lon- 
don, where he continued his studies mostly in 
the direction of natural and especially botani- 
cal science at the royal gardens at Kew, for 
three years. Having returned to his native 
city, he engaged in business, and about 1830 
entered the Methodist Book Rooms as a clerk. 
In 1831, he experienced a religious change and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He soon interested himself in the instruction 
of the colored people on the Sabbath, and in 
February, 1863, commenced preaching, though 
he was not received as a preacher by the New 
York Conference till 1835, In 1838, not hav- 
ing yet been ordained as an elder, he was cen- 
sured by the conference, and suspended for 
having attended an anti-slavery convention at 
Utica; but the suspension was removed before 
the close of its session. He soon became emi- 
nent as a preacher in the church with which 
he was connected, and filled in succession many 
of the largest and most influential charges in 
New York, and in the larger towns and cities 
of New England. He was also from 1842 to 
1856 assistant secretary and secretary of his 
conference, and usually a delegate to the Quad- 
rennial General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which he soon took a po- 
sition as leader of the anti-slavery party. He 
was appointed in 1848 on a committee to re- 
vise the Methodist hymn book, and the princi- 
pal labor of the work, which was in fact the 
preparation of a new book, came upon him, 
and was performed with that conscientious 
care and ability which marked all his public 
services. In 1856, he was appointed by the 
General Oonference editor of the “National 
Magazine,” and conducted it with extraordi- 
nary ability and success. He was also through 
the greater part of his career as a preacher a 
frequent and valued contributor to the ‘ Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review,” and was one of the 
Committee on Versions in the American Bible 
Society. His published works were, besides 
those already noticed, some Sunday school 
books, and §. 8. question books. He also edit- 
ed the posthumous works of Rev. Dr. Olin. 
FLOYD, Joux Bouowanan, a general in the 
Confederate army, born in Montgomery (now 
Pulaski) county, Va., in 1805, died at Abing- 
don, Va., August 26th, 1863. He was gradu- 
ated at the South Carolina College in 1826, 
subsequently practised law for several years in 
Virginia, and in 1836 emigrated to Helena, Ar- 
kansas, whence he returned in 1839 to Virginia. 
In 1847-49 he represented Washington county 
in the House of Representatives, and from 1850 
to 1853 he was governor of the State. As a 
delegate to the democratic presidential conven- 
tion at Cincinnati in 1856, he exerted his in- 
fluence in fayor of the nomination of Mr. Buch- 
anan in whose interest he made speeches in many 
parts of the country during the ensuing canvass, 
and for whom he cast his vote in the electoral col- 
lege of Virginia. President Buchanan rewarded 
his services by appointing him in March, 1857, 
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Secretary of War. In that capacity he labored — 
to the best of his ability to promote the Pipe: : 
of the Southern States, and to place them on 
footing of strength commensurate with the im- 
portance of the conflict upon which they were 
about to enter; and there seems now to be lit- 
tle doubt that for several years previous to 
election of Mr. Lincoln he was privy to the plo 
for overthrowing the Government. During 
1860, in accordance with his orders, the army 
had been dispersed in the remotest part of th 
country, considerable portions being 
western frontier, in California, and ; 
Texas, whence they could not readily be con 
veyed to the Atlantic seaboard; and in the same 
year an extensive transfer of arms from north- 
ern to southern arsenals was made, 115,000 
muskets having been transferred by one order, 
and great quantities of cannon and ammunitio 
by other orders. % 
No sooner had the secession of South Caro 
lina paved the way for concentrated action ¢ 
the part of the conspirators, than he began te 
avow openly his sympathy with’ the movement 
and during the stormy discussions-in the eak 
inet ‘on the subject of reénforcing the forts ii 
Charleston harbor, he was the most strenuous | 
opponent of that measure, threatening to ae 
if it were consummated. On December 2 
Major Anderson unexpectedly removed his gar 
rison from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, an 
upon the refusal of the President to order 
entire withdrawal of the U. 8. troops aa 
Soon 


Charleston harbor, Mr. Floyd tendered his 
ignation, and was succeeded by Mr. Holt. 1 
afterward he was indicted by the grand jur 
of the District of Columbia as being privy to 
abstraction of bonds to the amount of $870, 
from the Department of the Interior in the lat- 
ter part of 1860. He had, however, been per- 
mitted to retire from Washington, and wai 
never subsequently brought to trial. ‘ 
As a reward for his eminent services to the 
cause of secession, he was appointed soon after — 
the commencement of hostilities, a brigadi 
general in the Confederate army, and 
summer and autumn of 1861 commanded, y 
Gens. Wise and Henningsen, in Western Virgir 
The campaign was conducted by him with h 
tle skill or energy, and his retreat from Gauley 
Bridge, September 10th, after his defeat ja 
Gen. Oox, with loss of baggage, camp equip~ 
age, and ammunition, was characterized by the 
Virginia papers of that period as the most 
graceful rout of the war. He was suleeaieae hy 
ordered to Kentucky, and commanded a bri+ 
gade at Fort Donelson when that place was be- — 
sieged by Gen. Grant, in February, 1862. Fr 
apprehensions that, if captured, he might by 
subjected to the felon’s doom, which publi 
opinion in the loyal States had pronounce 
against him, he retired, on the night previou 
to the surrender of the fort, with Gen. 
and 5,000 men of the garrison, and made 
his escape into Southern Tennessee and . 
baa. Thenceforth he held no important com- 
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mand, A temporary reappearance in the field 
in the succeeding summer, under State author- 
ity, resulted in no practical success, and he died 
in retirement. 

FOOTE, Anprew Hutt, an American rear-ad- 
miral, born in New Haven, Ct., Sept. 12th, 1806, 
died in New York, June 26th, 1863. At sixteen 
years of age, he entered the navy as acting mid- 
shipman, and made his first cruise in the schoon- 
er Grampus, which formed part of the squadron 
operating, in 1823, under Commodore Porter, 
against the pirates of the West Indies. In the 


succeeding year he obtained a midshipman’s’ 


warrant; in 1830 he was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant, and in 1838 he accompanied Commo- 
dore Read in his voyage of circumnavigation, 
as first lieutenant of the sloop John Adams, 
participating in the attack of the squadron upon 
the pirates of Sumatra. In 1841-’438, while 


stationed at the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 


he prevailed upon many of the inmates to take 


the temperance pledge, and was thus one of 


the first to introduce into the navy the princi- 
le of total abstinence from spirituous liquors. 
n his next cruise, as first lieutenant of the 


frigate Cumberland, he induced the crew to 


give up their spirit rations, to the manifest im- 
provement of health and discipline; and he 
also personally superintended their religious 


instruction, often preaching on the berth deck 


to officers and men. In 1849-’52, he com- 
manded the brig Perry of the African squad- 
ron, and showed great vigilance in suppressing 
the slave trade; and it is worthy of note.that 
during the cruise not a drop of grog was served 
out to the crew, and not an officer or man was 
lost or disabled, or for any considerable period 
on the sick list, although the station is notori- 
ously unhealthy. 

_In 1852 he was promoted to be a com- 
mander, and after serving on the ‘‘ Naval Re- 
tiring Board,” and in other capacities, he sailed 
in 1856 in command of the sloop Portsmouth, 
for the China station. At the time of his ar- 
rival, hostilities were imminent between the 
British and Chinese, and the latter, with a reck- 


_lessness which subsequently cost them dear, 


ed from the Canton barrier forts upon a boat 

m the Portsmouth, at the stern of which 

e American flag was displayed. Receiving 
permission, after urgent solicitation, from his 
commanding officer, Commodore Armstrong, 
to resent this indignity, he anchored his ship 
opposite the largest of the forts, and on No- 
yember 21st, with partial assistance from the 
sloop Levant, effected a practicable breach 
in its walls. Immediately a force of marines 
and sailors were landed, and the work carried 


by assault, Commander Foote being one of the- 


to enter with the stormers. The remain- 
forts, three in number, yielded successively 

to his attacks, and on the 24th the American 
ag waved over all of them. In view of the 
parity of strength between the contending 
rees, the forts being massive granite struc- 
tures, mounting 176 guns, and manned by 
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5,000 Chinese, the engagement was justly es- 
teemed one of the most brilliant in the annals 
of the American navy, and Commander Foote 
received abundant congratulations and com- 
pliments from foreign officers on the station, 
who had been witnesses of his gallantry. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, Commander 
Foote was executive officer at the Brooklyn 
navy yard. In July, 1861, he was commis- 
sioned a captain, and in the September follow- 
ing was appointed flag officer of the flotilla 
fitting out in the Western waters, He entered 
upon his duties with great energy, and by the 
commencement of 1862, his vessels were com- 
pleted and awaiting their crews and arma- 
ments, the work having been, in his own 
words, “the. most difficult and arduous” of 
his life. Early in February the combined ad- 
vance of the gunboats and land forces against 
the enemy in Kentucky and Tennessee was 
commenced, and on the 6th, Foote, without 
waiting for the arrival of the codperating land 
forces under Gen. Grant, attacked, with seven 
gunboats, the strong works at Fort Henry, on 
the Tennessee river, and in two hours compelled 
an unconditional surrender. With the least pos- 
sible delay, he transferred his fleet to the Cum- 
berland river, and on the 14th opened fire upon 
Fort Donelson. The contest was maintained 
with great vigor on both sides for an hour and 
a quarter, and resulted in silencing: the heavy 
water batteries of the enemy. ‘The flag-ship 
St. Louis, and the Louisville, having at this 
juncture become unmanageable by injuries to 
their steering apparatus, drifted out of the fire, 
and the fleet was obliged to haul off, leaving 
the capture of the fort to the land forces. 

Foote, though injured in the ankle by the 
fragment of a shot and compelled to move 
upon crutches, proceeded up the river imme- 
diately after the surrender of the fort, and de- 
stroyed the Tennessee iron works at Clarks- 
ville. Then, after a brief respite at Cairo, he 
sailed with his fleet, considerably increased in 
efficiency, down the Mississippi; the Confed- 
erates evacuating their strong positions at Co- 
lumbus and Hickman at his approach. He re- 
mained at his post during the tedious siege of 
Island No. Ten, but after the reduction of that 
place, was reluctantly compelled by intense 
suffering from his unhealed wound to apply for 
leave of absence, and early in May turned over 
his command to Commodore Davis. Upon be- 
ing restored to health, he was placed in charge 
of the bureau of equipment and recruiting un- 
der the new organization of the navy, and in 
July the President appointed him one of the 
nine rear-admirals on the active list. In June, 
1868, he was ordered to relieve Admiral Du- 
pont in command of the South Atlantic block- 
ading squadron, and died while making prepa- 
rations for his departure forCharleston. 

Apart from his professional career, Admiral 
Foote was noted as an active friend of relig- 
ious and philanthropic enterprises, and when 
not absent on sea duties, frequently participa- 
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ted at the religious anniversary meetings in 
New York and elsewhere. While in command 
of the Western flotilla, he framed and enforced 
strict rules for the proper observance of Sun- 
day, and for the prevention of profane swear- 
ing and intemperance. He had also some rep- 
utation as a writer, and in connection with his 
African cruise published ‘Africa and the Amer- 
ican Flag,” containing a general survey of the 
African continent, with remarks on the slave 
trade; beside a series of letters on Japan, 
which country he visited in 1857. 

FOWLER, Ricnarp, M. D., born in London, 
November 28th, 1765, died at his residence, Mil- 
ford, near Salisbury, April 13th, 1863. He was 
educated in Edinburgh, and afterward went to 
Paris, where he was a witness of the strife and 
excitement of the first French revolution. He 
was personally acquainted with many of the 
actors in that political struggle, and was well 
known to Count Mirabeau. In November, 1790, 
he was admitted a member of the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh, an institution which was 
founded in that city in 1764, and which has num- 
bered among its members many of the most emi- 
nent men in Scatland and England. During his 
connection with this society he contributed 
essays on “ Population and the Causes which 
Promote or Obstruct it;” on the “ Effects of 
Grief and Fear upon the Human Frame;” and 
on ‘ Belief.” He took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the university of Edinburgh, on the 
12th of September, 1793, was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians on the 
2ist of March, 1776, and settled at Salisbury. 
The same year he was elected physician to the 
infirmary, and continued to discharge the duties 
of that office with great zeal and ability up to 
1847, when advancing years induced him to re- 
sign. The governors, however, did him the 
honor of electing him consulting physician to 
the institution, an appointment which he held 
up to the time of his death. Dr. Fowler was 
almitted a fellow of the College of Physicians 
in July, 1887; he was also a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and a mem- 
ber of the Zoological and Edinburgh Medical 
Societies. On the establishment of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
1831, he became a member, and for several 
years took a leading part at the annual gather- 
ings of that body, giving particular attention to 
investigations connected with the mental state 
of the deaf, dumb, and blind, and many of his 
communications to the association are upon 
such subjects. During his long life he was on 
friendly terms with most of the political, lit- 
erary, and scientific men of his time. » In poli- 
tics and religion his sentiments were of the 
most liberal nature. In early life he was the 
friend of progress and the enemy of oppression, 
and he lived to see most of the great principles 
which he espoused in the ardor of youth, car- 
ried into practice during his long and eventful 
life. His published works, beside those already 
mentioned, are; ‘‘ Experiments and Observa- 
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tions on Animal Electricity,” on “Galvanism,” _ 
and “Inflammation,” published in 1793; on — 
“Literary and Scientific Pursuits as Conduciye _ 
to Longevity,” 1855; on the “Influences of 
Man’s Instinct on his intellectual and Moral 
Powers;” “The State of the Mind during 
Sleep,” and ‘Second Attempts to Unravel s 
of the Perplexities of the Berkeleyan Hypo- 
thesis.” a 
FRANCE. The term of the second Legisla 
ture of the Empire, which had been elect 
1857, expired in 1863, and it was accordingly 
on May 7th. Three weeks later, on 
May 31st and June Ist, the third Legi 
which, unless previously dissolved, will 
until 1869, was elected. The last session of 
second Legislature was brief, and it confined 
itself almost entirely to voting the address an 
the budget. It was opened by the Emperor, 
on January 12th, by a speech, which b 
reviewed the progress made from 1857 to 1 
The achievements abroad were thus summed 
up by the Emperor: 7 wig 
In the East the national wish of the etna 


cipalities to form only one people could not find us 
concerned, and our support has contributed to cem 
Hie pee R ‘ gots | 
e have given our support to what we t it jus- 
tifiable in the grievances Of Syria and of Money j 
and of the Christians of Syria, without disavowing 
rights of the Ottoman Porte. - 
Our arms have defended the independence of Ital 
without tampering with reyolution—without 2 
after the day of battle our friendly relations with « 
adversaries, even for a day—without abandoning” 
Holy Father, whom our honor and our past engage 
ments bound us to support. 
We have supp the causes of misunderstan 
which might have arisen with Spain, either from 
non-delimination of the frontier line, or from the old 
debt of 1823; and with Switzerland the difference re- 
specting the Valley of the Danube. + 
Commercial treaties have been, or are on the eve of 
being concluded with England, Belgium, i 
Italy, and Switzerland. oy | 
Finally, expeditions to China, Cochin China, and 
Mexico prove that there are not any countries, no mat-_ 
ter how far distant, where any attempt i 
honor of France remains unpunished. Such facts co 
not be accomplished without complication. Duty a 
ways advances through danger. Nevertheless, 
has been increased by two provinces. e 
which separated us from our neighbors have been re-| 
moved; a vast territory has been thrown open to our 
activity in the far East; and what is better than : 
quest, we have acquired claims to the rl } 
inhabitants, without losing the confidence an the es 
teem of the Government. oes pe 


Of the internal policy of the Government. 
and its relations to the war in the United 
States, the Emperor spoke as follows: 
I have called you to take a more direct I 
Government. I nee given to wtf alibecatlonsall 2 
arantees which freedom of discussion could claim. 4 
Rare relinquished a prerogative, hitherto n+ 
sepals, so as to allow the Legislative body 2 
trol the expenses in a more absolute manner, and 
as: more solidity to the bases upon which public 


of 


res tek 
To reduce our expenses, the army and navy. esti+ 

mates have been cobldeeatay diminished. The: 

ing debt has been reduced, and by the success achie’ 

ed” by the conversion of the Rentes a ape 

been taken toward the settlement (unification) of the 
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debt. The indirect revenues show a continual increase, 
from the simple fact of the general increase of pros- 
ity, and the condition of the empire would be flour- 
Phin ing if the American war had not dried pe he a of the 
most fruitful sources of our industry. The forced 
ation of labor has caused in many districts an 
amount of destitution which deserves all our solicitude, 
and a t will be asked from you for the support of 
those who with resignation submit to the effects of a 
rtune which it is not in our power to put a stop 


to. 
Nevertheless, I have made the attempt to send be- 
ond the Atlantic advices inspired by a sincere sym- 
pathy: but, the great maritime Powers not havin 
t ght it advisable as yet to act in concert with me, 
have been obliged to postpone to a more suitable op- 
portunity the offer of mediation, the object of which 
was to stop the effusion of blood, and to prevent the 
exhaustion of a country the future of which cannot be 
looked upon with indifference. 
Respecting the approaching election, the Em- 


peror said: 


, . Tell your fellow citizens that I shall be always ready 
” to adopt anything in the interest of the majority, but 
that, if they have at heart to facilitate the work that 
has béen commenced, to avoid conflict which only leads 
to disaster, to strengthen the Constitution—which is 
_ their work—they must send to the new Chamber men 
who, like you, accept without reserve the present sys- 
tem, who prefer serious deliberations to sterile discus- 
sions ; men who, animated by the spirit of the age and 
by a true patriotism, will, Spee independent spirit 
enlighten the path of the Government, and who wi 
never hesitate to place above party interest the sta- 
_ bility of the State, and the greatness of the country. 


_ The address of the Senate, in reply to the 
speech from the throne, was discussed for only 
two days, and adopted by all the votes save one, 
that of Prince Napoleon. In the Assembly, 
the discussion of the address was more pro- 
tracted and more animated. The five mem- 
bers, who formed the Liberal Opposition, pre- 
sented a number of amendments which together 
formed a political programme. M. Baroche, 
president of the Council of State, declared in 
the name of the Government, that the latter 

- eould not renounce the official action relative to 
candidates, but itsrule would be to support only 
candidates who possessed at the same time the 
sympathies of the people. Among the most 
brilliant speeches made on this occasion, was 
ee of Jules Favre, on the Mexican ques- 
‘tion, and the reply to it by M. Billault. On 
February 12th the address, as proposed by the 
Committee, was adopted by all, save six votes. 
_ A few days before, the Assembly with entire 
unanimity had adopted the draft of alaw, open- 
ng a credit of 5 million francs in behalf of the 
orking men in the manufacturing districts 
rhich had been specially affected by the Amer- 
can war. In some departments the sufferings 
ofthese men were very severe. Inthat of Seine 
rieure the number of laborers who had 
thrown out of work was estimated at 
Tesi Private charity codperated with the 


islature, and on Jan. 26th two million franes 
had already been absorbed. The resignation 
and patriotic attitude of the working men were 


erally commended, and on May 4th the 
ture voted a new credit of 1,200,000 


cs in their behalf. 
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One of the most important subjects that en- 
gaged the attention of the Senate was a qnes- 
tion respecting the property of Arabsin Algeria. 
A remarkable letter on this subject was ad- 
dressed on Feb. 6th, by the Emperor to the Mar- 
shal Governor of Algeria. The Emperor de- 
clares that Algeria cannot properly be called a 
colony, but an Arabian kingdom. ‘The na- 
tives,” he says, “‘ have, as well as the colonists, 
an equal claim upon my protection, and I am 
no less Emperor of the Arabians than Emperor 
of the French.” In conclusion the Emperor 
maintains, that it is necessary to transform into 
definitive properties (amenable to the same 
laws as private property) the lands possessed by 
the Arabian tribes, instead of claiming them 
for the state.as successor of the Sultan, to 
whom alone, according to Mohammedan law, 
the fee in these lands belonged. . The Senate 
passed on April 23d a resolution (‘‘Senatus 
Consultum”) recognizing the collective propri- 
etorship of the tribes, by 117 votes against 2. 

According to the terms of the organic decree 
of the Legislative Body, the list of electoral dis- 
tricts must be revised every fifth year. <Ac- 
cording to this list, which was first drawn up 
in February, 1852, and revised in June, 1857, the 
number of deputies was 261 for the first quin- 
quennial period of the empire, and 267 for the 
second. The revision, made in December, 1862, 
increased this number to 283. The organs of 
the opposition severely criticized this last re- 
arrangement of districts, by which for instance 
the department of the Seine (the city of Paris) 
had the number of its deputies reduced from 
ten to nine, although the population had con- 
siderably increased. The Government had de- 
cided that only the number of the registered 
votes should be taken as a basis of representa- 
tion, while the opposition claimed that the pop- 
ulation entitled to voting should be the stand- 
ard. The Senate declared in favor of the view 
taken by the Government. 

As soon as the electoral campaign began in 
earnest, it became apparent that many voters, 
who in 1857 had abstained from voting, would 
this time take part in the election. In Paris 
two central committees of the opposition parties 
were formed ; the one, representing the Orlean- 
ists, Legitimists and moderate Republicans, 
was presided over by M. de Broglie, and ap- 

ointed a consulting committee, consisting of 

erryer, Dufaure, and Odillon Barrot; the other, 
representing the more radical Republicans of 
1848, was presided over by Carnot. The Gov- 
ernment forbade the candidates of the opposi- 
tion to call themselves “ Independent” candi- 
dates, and at the same time enforced the law 

rohibiting assemblies. of more than 20 persons. 

his last’ step called forth a protest, signed by 
Dufaure, Berryer, and Marie. 

A great sensation was produced by a circu- 
lar of the Minister Persigny, addressed to the 
prefects, and explaining the principles which 
the Government intended to follow at the ap- 
proaching election. M. de Persigny, in this 
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circular, violently denounced the friends of the 
former Governments, and declared that the Gov- 
ernment had withdrawn its patronage from 24 
of the deputies, who, elected in 1857 as official 
candidates, had abandoned the Government at 
the vote on the Roman question. On May 20th 
the five members, forming the liberal opposition 
in 1857, published a manifesto giving an account 
of their political attitude. On May 21st a let- 
ter appeared in the Moniteur, from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, declaring that the Govern- 
ment would oppose with the utmost energy M. 
Thiers, who ran on the opposition ticket for one 
of the Paris districts, for Aix and for Valenci- 
ennes. On May 25th seven bishops published 
a manifesto, explaining the interest of the 
Catholic Church in the approaching election. 
The Government regarded this manifesto as an 
abuse of the ecclesiastical power, and laid it 
before the Council of State. 

The election took place on May 81st and 
June Ist with the greatest order.- In Paris the 
opposition obtained asignaltriumph. Eight of 
its nine candidates were elected; and in the 
ninth district, where no candidate had obtained 
an absolute majority, the candidate of the op- 
position was elected at the supplementary elec- 
tion on June 14th. Six of the elected candi- 
dates, Havin, Ollivier, Picard, Favre, Darimon 
and Simon, had a very large majority, while that 
of Thiers was only 1,200. In the departments, 
the candidates of the Government were almost 
everywhere successful. Altogether of the 283 
deputies elected, 34 were candidates of the op- 
position. Of these 34 candidates, several, as 
the Marquis of Andelarre, the Vicomte of 
Grouchy, Ancel, Plichon, M. de Chambrun, had 
~ been Government candidates in 1857, and had 
forfeited the patronage of the Government by 
their votes on the Roman question. They still 
wished, however, to be regarded as warm sup- 
porters of the Napoleonic dynasty. The five 
members who formed the liberal opposition in 
the Legislature of 1857, were all reélected. 
Among the new members of this opposition 
were some of the most illustrious names of 
France, as Berryer, Marie, and Thiers. Many 
other leaders of the liberal parties had, however, 
been defeated, as Montalembert in the depart- 
ments of the Odtes du Nord and Doubs, Thiers at 
Aix and at Valenciennes, Oasimir Perier at 
Grenoble, M. de Remusat at Toulouse, Odillon 
Barrot at Strasburg, Dufaure at Bordeaux, St. 
Marc Girardin in the department of Vienne. 

The election was followed by important mod- 
ifications in the Oabinet. M. de Persigny, whose 
excessive zeal was supposed to have been in- 
jurious to the cause of the Government, resign- 
ed; and with him Walewski, Minister of State, 
Delangle, Minister of Justice, and Rouland, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, 
withdrew. M. Billault, Minister without port- 
folio, was appointed Minister of State. The 
office of Minister without portfolio, estabtished 
by the decree of Nov. 24th, was suppressed, and 
its functions assigned to the Ministry of State, 
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which in its turn was dismembered, one portion : 
of its duties being transferred to the Minister of — 
the Imperial House, and the other, concerning 
learned corporations and ‘academies, to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. The adminis- 
tration of religious worship was detached from 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and united 
with that of justice. M. Baroche, President 
of the Council of State, was appointed Minis- 
ter of Justice and Worship. M. Rouher, Min- 
ister of Public Labors, replaced M. Baroche 
with the title of Minister President of the Coun 
cil of State. Three new men, Boudet, Behic, 
and Durny, took the portfolios of the Interior, 
of Public Labors, and of Public ier Pa 


The Minister of State and the Minister Presi- 
dent of the Council of State were charged with — 
explaining and defending the measures of the 
Government before the Legislative Body. _ 

The influence of France on foreign questi 
remained as greatasever. Onthe outbreak of 
the Polish insurrection, M. Billault, Minister © 
without portfolio, declared in the name of the 
Government, in the Legislature, that the Gov- 
ernment had lost none of their sympathies Sat 
Poland, but that they regretted the insurrec-_ 
tion. When, however, Prussia concluded with — 
Russia an offensive and defensive alliance, 
France, in union with England and Austria, 
warmly advocated the treaty rights of Poland, 
At one time the Government seemed even to be 
willing to declare war against Russia, but the 
idea was at once given up, when England and 
Austtia refused to join France. (See Potanp. 
When it became apparent that the diplomatic 
negotiations on the Polish question would lead — 
to no result, the Emperor proposed to the Goy- 
ernments of Europe to meet in Congress, and to 
discuss all the great European complications, 
with a view to bringing about a reconciliation 
between the rights of sovereigns and the rightful 
aspirations of the nations. This project, too, 
failed, because England refused to take part in” 
the Congress. (See Evropean Ooneress.) In 
Mexico, the Emperor persisted in his determi- 
nation to overthrow the lawful Government 0: \ 
the country, and to establish a monarchy. (Se? 
Mexico.) In Asia, France now holds undisputect 
possession of three provinces of Oochin ia 
and in August, 1863, a treaty was concluded 
with the King of Cambodia, by which this” 
whole kingdom was placed under the protecto 
rate of France. (See Asta.) The dispute witlt 
Switzerland concerning the Dappes Valley fron 
tier line was settled by a treaty, Switze . 
reserving the right to lay it before the Power 
3 aoa at the Congress of Vienna. Those — 

owers were to be requested to ‘recognize this — 
modification of Art. 75 of the Vienna Congres 
Treaty as an integral part of the internation 
right of Switzerland. oe 

The new Legislative Body was opened by the 
Emperor in November. In his opening speec& 
he expressed his satisfaction with the result 0 
the elections. He thus referred to the intern 
situation of the country: 
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Our exportations in the first eight months of the 
year 1863, as compared with those of the corresponding 
. months, of 1862, have increased by 233,000,000 francs. 
During the same period the movement of the maritime 
maragarion has exceeded the figures of the preceding 
epoch by 175,000 tons, of which 136,000 are under the 
French flag. The abundant harvest of the present 
is ab! “7h | from Providence, and must assure 

the subsistence of the population ata cheaper rate. It 
proves also the Pepepery, of our agriculture. The 
public works have been prosecuted with activity ; 
nearly a thousand additional kilometres of railway 
have been opened for traffic ; our ports, our rivers, our 
canals, and our roads have continued to be improved. 


He then pointed out the reforms judged op- 
yortune. Among others a decree relative to 
the freedom of the baking trade, one which ren- 
ders the maritime conscription less onerous to 
the population of the sea-coast, a bill which 
modifies the law on coalitions, and one which 
_ suppresses the exclusive privilege of the theatres, 


I have caused, also, to be prepared a law des- 
tined to increase the functions of the general and 
- communal councils, and to remedy the excess of cen- 
tralization ; in fact, to simplify administrative formal- 
_ ities, and to make more mild the legislation applicable 
_ to classes worthy of all our solicitude. In all: this 
_ there will be a progress with which you will delight 
_ to associate yourselves. You will have also to occupy 
_ yourselves with the sugar question, which demands to 
finally settled by amore stable system of legislation. 
The project submitted to the Council of State tends 
to accord to indigenous products the facility of exporta- 
_ tion enjoyed by the sugars of other countries. A law 
- upon oo aba will get rid ofthe double decime, and 
substitute for that surtax a more just imposition. In 
Algeria, despite the anomaly which subjects the same 
pulations, some to the civil, others to the mary 

er, the Arabs have comprehended how Frenc 
domination was reconstructive and equitable, without 
¢ Europeans having less confidence in the protection 
the Government. Our ancient colonies have seen 
the disappearance of barriers which were inconvenient 
for their transactions ; but the circumstances have not 
been favorable to the development of commerce. The 
recent establishment of the institution of credit will 
tend, I trust, to ameliorate their condition. In the 
midst of those material cares nothing which touches 
‘religion, the mind, and morals has been neglected. 
Works of religion and charity, the arts, the sciences, 
and public education, have received numerous encour- 
_agements. Since 1848 the number attending at school 
_ has increased one fourth. At present nearly 5,000,000 


of children, a third of whom pay nothing, are attending © 


‘at primary schools; but our efforts must not slacken, 
600,000.children are still without education. The 
higher studies have received increased animation in 
the secondary schools, where special instruction is now 
being reorganized. : 
_ Some remarkable explanations were made on 
the foreign policy of the Empire: 
In the life of nations events unforeseen and inevita- 
Jarise, which must be met without faltering. Of 
number are the war in America, the compulsory 
_ Occupation of Mexico and Cochin China, the insurrec- 
in Poland. The distant expeditions, the objects 
f so much criticism, are not the result of a premedi- 
plan; the force of events has brought them about, 
and nevertheless they are not to be regretted. How, 
in fact, could we develop our foreign commerce if, on 
one side, we were to renounce all influence in 
\merica, and if, on the other, in presence of immense 
territories occupied by the Spanish and Dutch, France 
me remained without. possessions in the Asiatic 
Seas? We have iatcnce si in Cochin China a position 
Which, without subjecting us to the difficulties of local 
government, will permit us to make use of the immense 
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resources of these countries, and to civilize them by 
commerce. In Mexico, after an unexpected resistance 
—which the courage of our soldiers and sailors has 
surmounted—we have seen the population welcome us 
as liberators. Our efforts will not be in vain, and we 
shall be largely recompensed for our sacrifices when 
the destinies of that country, which will owe to us its 
regeneration, shall have been confided to a prince 
whom his enlightenment and his qualifications render 
worthy of so noble a mission. Let us, then, have faith 
in our enterprises beyond the sea. Commenced to 
avenge our honor, they will terminate in the triumph 
of our interests; andi geyser minds do not divine 
the fruitfulness inclosed in the germs deposited for the 
future, let us not tarnish the glory thus acquired, so 
to speak, at the two extremities of the globe—at Pekin 
and at Mexico. 


According to the calculation of A. Legoyt (in 
Statistiques de la France), the population of 
France might be divided, on Jan. 1st, 1862, as 
to their religious denomination, as follows: 


| France. Algeria. Total. 
Catholics........... 85,784,667 185,100 85,919,767 
Protestants........ 1,561,250 6,736 1,567,986 
GWE oh. bdo 156,000 29,007 185,007 
Mohammedans.....) ss ees 2,778,281 2,778,281 
Other sects (not no- 
ticed in the budget) BOSIB«) bev es ode 20,815 


The Synods and Consistories of the two Pro- 
testant State Churches made, however, a some- 
what higher statement of their. membership ; 
that of the Reformed Church being calculated 
to amount to about 1,300,000, and that of the 
Lutheran Church to about 700,000. In the 
budget of 1862, the allawances to the Roman 
Catholic clergy amount to 49,819,936 francs, 
and those to the Protestant Church, 1,493,436 
francs. From the returns of marriages in 1860 
and 1861, it appears that in the former year 
86,491 bridegrooms, and 140,530 brides, out of 
a total of 256,636 marriage entries, and in the 
latter period, 83,905 bridegrooms, and 136,447 
brides, out of a total of 270,896 marriages, 
were unable to write their names. 

According to official returns, there were, in 
October, 1863, 82,135 establishments of primary 
instruction, 16,136 more than in 1848; and the 
scholastic population had, in 1862, risen to 4,- 
731,949, from 8,771,597 in 1848. The 36,499 
communes provided, in October, 1863, with 
means of instruction, comprised 41,426 public 
and free schools, special for youths or mixed as 
to sexes, of which 37,895, numbering 2,145,420 
pupils, were directed by laics or secular per- 
sons, and 8,531, numbering 482,008 pupils, by 
members of religious congregations, 

The number of schools for girls; in October, 
1868, amounted to 26,592, of which 13,491 were 
directed by laics provided with diplomas of ca- 
pacity, and 18,101 by religious sisters, of whom 
12,335 had only the “letter of obedience.” These 
schools received 1,609,218 pupils, of whom 604,- 
207 were in the lay schools, and 1,059,966 in the 
establishments of the religious congregations. 

The following tables exhibit the names, area, 
and population of each of the 89 Departments 
into which France is divided, according to the 
census of 1861, and the statistics of births and 
illegitimate children: 
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ish SY] Population The following is the population of the princi- — 
Posten "ils. in 186. pal cities of France: Paris, 1,696,141; it ns, 
9,264 360.767. BIS, 808; Marseilles, 260,910; Bord 
9,936 564,597 Lille, 131 827; Nantes, 113, 625; Tou 
308 S045 929; Rouen, 102,649; St. Etienn 
Mantes. 20000 Il ott4a tist0e Toulon, 84,987 ; Strasburg, 82,014; 
Alpes M — 194,578 74,836; Amiens, 58,780; Nimes, BT 139; 
Ardonnes.....cssceucssee senses 2;000 s29111 96,888; Sh ror, BD, 808; Montpellier, 
BEBE cones nen ih «capac opie beee]:-:/ BOBL 25 Angers, 51,7 Limoges, 51,053; ¢ 
y ~ Reeeagpoee SOP IE A 262,785 50,798. 
MAA tig 7) 283,606 
3417 896,025 
| 
2, aoe. CLASS. P ae in 
A -| 3.270 379,081 
Oharente Inférieure........ ed cides Fb ieee ar 7 or 
OT wc ceeece rece resesees eeweeces eine partmen’ 
2/290 $10,118 Urban Population... eae: 
8198 252,889 Rural Population...| 26,204,781 
2:870 ‘676 Totaloocss-.. 204 404 
97244 970,055 — 
tee | tam 
A timate 
2/361 290,455 "ORiaren. 
ue | Se : 
y Seine De ent..| 15,092 
ae peer} Urban Population... 27,744 
onde 4193 667,108 Rural Population... 26,461 
Ille et Vilaing....-1...1c0sceeac0- 2.641 534°050 Tote sysireccoat, ae 
In ae i. Fe SR ts 2,149 270,004 
ndree sushsanl «dovee ’ Colonies. * 
Isdre ; 8.258 BIT,148 French Colonies 
4040 | 208088 a Saas 
2:363 269,029 (iE 
teas ee India _Bondichery, Kavikal, Ya- 3 
Loire Inférieure....0+.+00.0. tiie] SYS 580,207 1 Mahe, Chandernagor),...- 
Loltotesrseersssenseceseseseies ss] B86 852,757 Lower Cochin-China (6 provinges).| _2750,000 | 2 
Lot ee ei ye 1,858 Total in ASia...ccccseesesee-es| 2,798,962 1 
OTD in apie EcSage Saks beatin V's Snake 1,973 87,367 AFRICA, if $ 
ast TC. ce receee teweeees eee 2,784 shel Senegal and Deperidericia $52.58 25,000,000 
iby tg : : 198 Estapid of pstintonss +202. Weesves « — 1 
or ay e. Marie an CAPs ccccce 9 
Marno (Huts). Seigs Mayotte and Dependencies..-.--.. ; 22,50 
| amen dete sons) Total in Africa, besides Algeria| 25,857,525 
MEOUDINGN. 300s eS es nvee gece 486,504 Aorurroa. 
ons ag ga mg rie Sorsia _Martinique......+...gcessseeees.e] 08,782 
rd ee eeeee Ceo ee ee ee pow ame and Dependencies. ae 108,590 
OPE pao +ss mer mpergne cess aes ae me LY ppt Sb ches cadiiah civliaeas avd of 228,COROER 
eee wee POee et Pee eee eee eee eee) 2°497 4 pa pm and Miquelon........0.. 21, 
Orne. ansscessessensseesevessese| 2407 
Puy ds Dome... 2258 ore.409 Total in America ....+ese.+2-| 18,228,895 bin 
ASSES. « » 5 OoEANTOA. Yor 
roe Hautes. . 1,800 240,17 Ma 3 
rquesas Tslands........ses00. 130,000 
R oie Den pede el he te Loss BIT btd hr ahaa Gambier, ‘Tou. a - 
leh sacrrnctersenee-aycnstlest eee OEE, danas acaisdpadsiaina alam 
Baio Hiaates. S000 000000) aon ee oy coe Dependencies,| _ 2,000, 
ne e@ Cuncccosesccccscsstess 1 7 
Sedge ot te cccecenee| ABR ABRIBE mot n Osta. nen nee] ORO) 
strae Bisa ELIE] Reo gers’ Seen Totalot oenah Colenten Tse Seine ia 
Ore vccesserece rot 18 9 t . 
Beine Inférieure. 2,300 "0 88 r The poate and om ee erce 
e et Marne.. 385 ‘oreign countries and her colonies, 
Peatiiens Saor | soesit Year 1861, was as follows (value express 
i tanscnties teas tie So css-%5 2.368 5T2, millions of francs) : neva 
Tam... gone scseenneceees eceees ~ 2204 Son eas pole 
Var oo sernenns cotseanecunancnse ny 225 815,526 Somme erie peur: | 
auciuse tee 
Vendée et Viento... ....s000.000 5,285 717,723 - st Anceucing 0 see gnweley de Moneget Deena pour 1861, 
Vienne (Hante)......sseeeseees 2,187 19,595 Immediate subjects of France............5. eatustedd 
ViOGR 08 0.05 sepecctec cos cnercce cscs 2.304 15,485 Population dependent upon France.+s:s.cesseeseures 
Yonne..... PLS Syeweew 2324 870,305 | 
* New Departed Population trading exclusively with Ryancessseseil 
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IMPORTATION. EXPORTATION. 
- os a General Special* General Special 
"  gounTRIES. Com’erce,|Com’ erce.|Com’erce. Com’erce. 
} y Actual Actual Actual Actual 
“On? Value. Value. Value. Value. 
et EUROPE. 
OO A ee 163 2} 1122 59 8 29 5 
den and Norway... 58 6 841 72 60 
mark and Colonies. 38 85 87 77 
Ct Net eo 25} 821| 297) 142 
er and Mecklen- 04 07 17 17 
German Zoliverein.....| 2828] 2287} 1897} 1578 
Great Britain........ «| 8551) 4381) 6198} 4564 
*, Colonies.:.......... TT 7 58 8 80 9 159 
(1 eRe 86 7 80 1 82 4 20 4 
Plies Veens00%e 19 1 179 09 07 
sattseccsevesee! 276 2) 1775] 168-8] 1428 
perland ...46..se a 2038 5) 41551 266 5| 1809 
ote se ee 215 18 7 94 56 
BEMOEY Ue fccc ede cocks. 208 4| 1719) 2889} 1705 
von tatess scwcd oe 81 10 19 8 175 
Bedasadts “fcr + eh ax $8 é aS 2 1 5 
“Colonies... .......2 
Portugal’............00. 80} 171} 2038) 164 
marron? CS Papedeae scours 08 84 28 10 2 88 
T 1) rE See 148 4 725 54 5 82 5 
; AMERICA. ; 
“United States... ack aces 893 0} 8626) 1126 82 2 
 Mexico..... ER cee 44 41 a ra 6 13 2 
15 See 09 08 
19 4 10 7 76 58 
71 48 2 90 4 61 9 
86 7 10 5 841 258 
17 4 6 2 20 4 15 8 
87 17 6 22 9 16 6 
15 7 67 80 8 23 2 
Pat. eo da 03 038 
08 08 34 41 
10 09 21 19 
838 78 45 89 
tf, AFRIOA. 
‘Western Coast of Africal 118] 919/ 49] 45 
REtE vdbmc addon oad 89 7 227 23 0 171 
ear 177 22 4 115 79 
‘ er can Countries 15 j 12 01 01 
__ ASIA, OCEANIOA. 
Chins, Cochin Chin 
~ Oceanica ........ coves] 27) 25) 42) 22 
” FRENCH “COLONIES. 
A ane atte ccitens on 63 8 590} 1878] 1288 
er Colonies...... eee} 1805) 1678 97 2 82 2 
‘Stranded Goods.......- 3} 29. at 
Coal for Steamers...... Tae wth 80 
i Total value........| 8,085 1) 2,442 3; 2,661 9) 1,926 5 
To. Importation and Exportation......... 5,747 0) 4,368 8 


' The estimated budget for the year 1864, 
Which was laid before the Legislative Body in 
nuary, 1863, differs but little from the esti- 
lates for 1863, save that the calculated sur- 
is is made to appear still larger. The fol- 
ene are the total sums of the budget of 
1864, as rated by the Senate and the Legisla- 
tive Body,t in the session of 1863: 


Surplus of 
Receipts, 


Ordinary Budget... .|1,780,487,986 1,775,144,001| 5,843,985 
iget of special ser- 
PVICE «..ec see -cnees+-|. 221,924,123) 221,984.193].......4- z 
Extraordinary budget. 108,015,286, 108,015,000] 
___ Totals... .....+.+/2,110,487,345| 2,105,093,124| 6,344,221 
eee, pommer ete in the column of Reber iseee, designates the 
a ns 


Receipts, Expenses. 


if ii 


destined for the v Pp of France, and in 
; of rtation, the products of France herself, 
Legislative Body in France is distinct from the Senate, 
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The budget for the year 1865 was laid by 
the Minister of Finance before the Legislative 
Body on Dec. 8, 1863. Nearly the same esti- 
mates of income, expenditures, and receipts were 
made as in the budget of previous years; but, 
this time a large actual deficit was admitted. 
The war expenses in Mexico were estimated at 
210,000,000 francs; those in Cochin-China and 
other parts of Asia, at 60,000,000 francs ; these, 
added to the deficits of 1862-1863, made the 
total deficit amount at 195,000,000 francs. This 
sum added to former deficits swelled the total 
to 972,000,000. To reduce this, the Minister 
proposed a loan of 300,000,000 francs. 

The consolidated debt was in 1864 as fol- 
OWS: 


Rentes, 44 per cent.ceseccececcseceeseee 059,709,628 
478,081 


Rentes;4 percent... .cccceseccccsccccssesee 

Rentes, 3 per cent.......eese0 evscooves 345,699,838 

Sinking Fund (Amortissement)........ 118,022,945 
503,960,292 


The army, according to the budget of the 
Ministry of War for 1864, was composed as 
follows : 


PEACE Foor1ne.| War Foorrxe. 
BRANCH, 
Men. Horses, | . Men. Horses. 
Stalls cvecsvcwveserceest--lyeis 160 1,841 ‘ 
Gensdarmes..... vdSeos 24,829 | 14,769 | 25,688 | 15,000 
Infantry ise. sess sos «»| 251,487 $26 | 515,035 ‘e 
OBVAIES. 0.20005 es sexe ss 62,798 | 47,616 221 | 65,000 
Artillery.......... eesee| 39,882 | 16,646 |. 66,132) 49,838 
Engineers....c.seecee. 8,410] 1,115 | 15,443) 1,400 
Military Trains........| 5,655 | 5,495 | 15,829] 12,000 
Administration........| 9,411 240 | 17,586 ar 
404,195 | 86,368 | 757,725 


In the year 1863, the army was on the peace 
footing at home, but on the war footing in Italy, 
China, and Mexico. 

The navy, in 1863, was, according to the 
Gotha Almanac for 1864, as follows: 


CLASS. Number, pur Guns, 
Tron-clad screw steamers (built and 
Ryuliditig).s. vddeodss tees ues veve| 483 | 24,025 | 1,856 
Screw steamers, not iron clad......| 245 63,860 | 5,528 
Side-whee! steamers......-+s.+e00-| 85 | 19,190 
Sailing vessels.......--+eeeseeeee oe] 105 Jecceeeee 2,344 
Total. .csvcessccccsscovesesee! 478 | 107,075 | 9,766 


Martin’s Statesman’s Yearbook for 1864, gives 
the following exhibit of the French steam 
navy, as composed in November, 1868: 


*CLASS.: Afioat, | Building.| Total. 
Line-of-battle ship8...sseeeeseecees| 36 1, 37 
_ Tron-cased frigates........seeesss ‘ 6 16 16 
Screw frigates......... ae tee poset’ aD 4 29 
Paddles: . déitstewnk oisise bien ok Joa] 018 oe 18 
Despatch boats (screw)....-...-+ eet -85 1 36 
¢ *  (paddley. .........5 88 5 73 
Tron-plated batteries ..........00.. 14 7 21 
GUDHOSES, a: sen emenaer cee owns ad obi hhex-b3 5 58 
"TTAMBTOYERs rine pee cae «sts <s, vadessl Oe 9 43 
Tinta. #06 alos pd GGbe sds 825 42 367 


The sailing navy consisted, in November, 
1868, of — 
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Aftoat. | Building.| Total. 
Ships of the line......6.s-eeeeeeees ef . 7 
nchtaietibcrdaaddads ns bine ee 2 oh 23 
CE PEN cone cussabaccaceustsepace 12 1 13 
Mar bbe a eee cosh hy cetvcctediete 19 2 21 
Small -vesBels..ssccccscsecscccescce 26 26 
TUM iwveccevacdciovccesntecce 32 33 
PEMEERa Svedectcc.covucsetscces 119 3 122 


The movements of shipping during 1862 and 
1863 were as follows: 


1862, 
Flag. ENTERED, CLBARED: 
Ships. [ Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
Freneh-----:| jeas | sosgrre | acoos | 1500007 
23,802 | 4,566,673 | 19,205 | 3,005,063 
1863. 
Flag. ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Ships. | Tonnage. Ships. | . Tonnage. 
French....... 12,038 1,918,000 8,771 1,527,000 
Foreign ...... 16,783 2,641,000 |° 11,736 1,645,000 
28,821 4,559,090 20,407 8,172,000 


The merchant navy, on December 31st, 1861, 
consisted of— 


Ships. | Tonnage. 
Sailing vessels..........0scs0cces 14,788 | 910,729 
BteaMers.. 2... .seeeeeeeeeese cece 32T 78,267 
. 15,065 983,996 
Coasting vessels. ........+ssseeses 8,041 59,541 


For the external relations of France, see Drr- 
LOMATIO CORRESPONDENCE; Evropgan Oon- 
Gress; Mexico, and Potann. 

FRANKLIN, the capital of St. Mary’s par- 
ish, Louisiana, was a port of entry, and a 
thriving town, on the west bank of the river 
Teche, 65 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
situated in a rich planting district. Cotton, 
sugar, and maize were exported by the river, 
which was navigated by large steamers. On 
the advance of Gen. Banks, in April, the divis- 
ion of Gen. Grover had a sharp conflict with 
the Confederate force, under Gen. Taylor, near 
Franklin. 

FREDERIO VII., King of Denmark, born 
in Copenhagen, October 6th, 1808, died at his 
palace, Glicksborg, South Jutland, November 
15th, 1863. He was the son of Christian VIII, 
and the Princess Charlotte Frederike, of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, and ascended the throne 
January 20th, 1848, In his youth he travelled 
through Germany and Switzerland, passing 
more than a year in Geneva, Italy, and the 
south of France; and on his return he mar- 
ried, November ist, 1828, Vilhelmine Marie, 
daughter of Frederick VI., from whom he sep- 
arated in 1837, and the same year was removed 
by royal order to Fredericia, in Jutland, where 
he was for some time commandant and chief 
of an infantry regiment, His exile ended with 
his father’s accession to the throne, in 1839, 
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In June, 1841, he was married to the Princess — 


Caroline Charlotte Marianne, of Mecklenburg- — 
Strelitz, whom he also put away in Se: out 
1846; and in August, 1850, DON eabead ed & mor- 
ganatic marriage with a milliner of Copenha- 
en, whom he had previously created Count 
anner. In 1844 he visited Scotland and the 
Faroes as Crown Prince. Frederick VII. com 
menced his reign by quashing all the proseeu 
tions which the Chancery of the day had inst 
tuted for political offences; and on the 28th of 
January issued a royal rescript promisiZ zr 
free constitution for the whole monarchy. But 
in the meantime there had grown up a strong 
interest in the future government and control 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which had resolved itself into a powerful ” con- 
spiracy, assisted by Prussia, which wished to 
seize the valuable harbors and rich districts of 
the ‘southern part of the State. This move-~ 
ment was urged on, on the one hand, by the 
German ministers, and on the other, by the fe- 
verish spirit excited by the French revolution, 
of 1830. Thus, only nine weeks after ascend- 
ing the throne, the new king found hi i 


i 
Ul 


in- 
volved in a war for life or death i ar 
unexampled outbreak of treachery and revolt, 
On the 18th of March, 1848, the provincial 
deputies of these Duchies agreed to send a dep- 
utation to the king, demanding the union of 
Schleswig and Holstein under one Goyern- 
ment; the former to be delivered over as ¢ 
member to the German Confederation. But 
on the 20th there was a great meeting of the 
citizens in the Danish capital, and an immense 
assembly, headed by the mayor and magis- 
trates, went to the king’s palace to ask for 
a new and liberal national ministry. This 
wish had already been fulfilled, and on the 
24th was formed the first constitutional and 
responsible cabinet that the kingdom had seen 
for more than three hundred years. This was 
followed by a free constitution signet by th 
king on the 5th of June, 1849. During the 
revolution, King Frederick stood fast by hi 
people, and succeeded in preserving his Danisli 
province of Schleswig from the German invad- 
ers, while at the same time he boldly defendel 


. the freedom of the State. During the efforts 


of late years to force on the nation an imprac= 
ticable “whole State” Government, he sti 
resisted all attempts to reach that object by 
restoring despotism, and when this scheme fe. 
to pieces, resisted by both the Danes in Den- 
mark, and the Germans in Holstein and Lauen= 
burg, he laid before the Rigsraad a new law, 
for drawing still tighter the bonds between the 
anish parts of the realm—the kingdom prop- 
er—and Schleswig. This bill has since beea 
signed and accepted by the new king, @hri ; 
IX. Like his royal father, King Frederick was 
an excellent antiquary. His private museura 
was large and rich, though mostly in collec* 
tion’ of the remains and antiquities of his owe 
land, and of the Scandinavian races, Unfortt- 
nately a portion of this museum was subse= 
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quently destroyed by fire: He also personally 
took part in explorations and diggings. Al- 
most his last hours were spent in superintend- 
ing the great mossfind diggings in South Jut- 


land. He gave largely to public and private 


antiquarian socicties, and personally presided 


at the annual meetings of the Northern Anti- 
_ quarians, which were held in his own palace, 
- conversing freely and instructively with the 

Fellows who happened to be present. His death 
_ was caused by a severe attack of erysipelas. 


_FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. The publi- 
cation of some newspapers was interrupted 
during 1863, by the lawless attacks of disar- 


; derly persons who destroyed the printing offi- 
_ ees, and by the orders of military officers sup- 


pressing their issue. 

In the former case the attacks were fre- 
quent, but not always successful. On the 
5th of March, late in the evening, an attack 
was made on the oflice of ‘‘ The Crisis,” a Dem- 
ocratic paper, published at Columbus, Ohio, by 
a body of disorderly soldiers. Everything 
was cleared out. The windows, doors, stoves, 
shelves, books, &c., were entirely destroyed. 
The party then proceeded to attack the office 
of “‘The Statesman,” but by the interference 
of the police further mischief was prevented. 
On the same night the office of the ‘‘ Volks- 
blatt,” a Democratic paper in Belleville, near 
St. Louis, was entered and much property de- 


stroyed. During the riot in New York, in. 


July, an attack was made on the office of “The 
Tribune,” an Administration paper. (See Ri- 


_ ots.) The doors and windows were destroyed, 


and also much property in the office. Later 
in the year, the office of the North Carolina 
“Standard,” a reconstruction paper, published 
at Raleigh, was attacked by a body of soldiers, 
and destroyed. The citizens of Raleigh at 
once retaliated and destroyed the office of the 
“State Journal,” a rival and an advocate of 
secession. Instances of these disorderly at- 
tacks were very numerous during the year in 
different parts of the Northern States. The 


_ printing materials were generally destroyed, 


and a temporary suspension of the paper caused 
thereby. 
_ The first case of the suppression of a news- 


7 Paper by a military order was the “ Evening 


ournal,” published in Philadelphia. About 


midnight, January 27th, the editor, Albert D. 


Boileau, was arrested by order of Gen. Schenck, 
commanding the Middle Department, and 


_ taken to Fort McHenry, in Maryland. (See 


Hazes Corpus.) . The order for the arrest in- 
structed the officers to suppress the “ Journal.” 
The publication was subsequently resumed: 
4 wire 8th of May, the following order was 
issued by Gen. Hascall, commanding in the 
District of Indiana: 
Heapquarrsers, DistrroT or INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE OunrI0, 

F Inpranapouis, May 8th, 1868. 
Editor Bluffton Banner, Bluffton, Indiana: 
_ A copy o your paper, of May Ist, has been handed 
to me, in which you boast of your intention to violate 
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Order No. 9, from these headquarters, as much as you 
please. You can now disavow that intention, and ad- 
vise others to do so, or discontinue the publication of 
your paper altogether till further orders. A violation 
of this notice will receive pie attention. 
MILO 8. HASCALL, 
Brig.-Gen. Vols., Comd’g Dist. 


This order appears to have been disregarded 
by the editor. No further measures were 
taken. 

On the 11th of May, an order was issued by 
Gen. Davidson, at St. Louis, prohibiting the 
sale or distribution in that district of the 
‘“‘Freeman’s Journal,” and ‘‘ Caucasian,” of 
New York; the Columbus “ Crisis,” a Demo- 
cratic journal of Jerseyville; the Chicago 
“Times,” and Dubuque “ Herald.” 

On the Ist of June, Gen. Burnside, com- 
manding the Department of thé Ohio, issued 
the following order : 


General Order, Vo. 84. 
Heapquarters, DEPARTMENT OF Ont, | 
CINCINNATI, June ist, 1863. 

1. The tendency of the articles and opinions habit- 
ually published in the newspaper known as the New 
York “ World,” being to cast reproach upon the Gov- 
ernment, and to weaken its efforts to suppress the re- 
bellion, by creating distrust in its war policy, its circu- 
lation in time of war is calculated to exert a pernicious 
and treasonable influence, and is, therefore, prohibited 
in this department. 

2. Postmasters, news agents, and all others, will 
govern themselves by this order, as any person de- 
tected in forwarding, selling, or in any way circulatin 
the paper referred to, will be promptly arrested an 
held for trial. 

8. On account of the repeated Le tm seme of disloyal 
and incendiary sentiments, the publishing of the news- 
paper aie as the Chicago “Times” is hereby sup- 

ressed. 
; 4. Brigadier-General Jacob Ammen, commanding 
the district of Illinois, is charged with the execution 
of the third paregrape of this order. 
By command of Major-Gen. A. E. BURNSIDE. 

Lewis Ricumonp, Lieut.-Col. and A. A.-Gen. 

[Official.] D. R. Larnep, Capt., and A. A.-Gen. 


‘With the issue of this order, the following 
notice was sent to the editor of the Chicago 
“Times.” 
By TELEGRAPH FROM HEADQUARTERS, , 

Cincinnati, June 2d. 
Editor of the Chicago Times: 

You are Never notified that I have issued an order 
stopping the publication of your paper, which order 
wil ublished in the morning papers of this city 
to-day (Tuesday morning). You will please govern 
yourself accordingly. 

“A. E. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 

Gen. Ammen having directed Capt. Putnam, 
commanding at Camp Douglas, Chicago, to 
carry the foregoing order into effect, the latter 
warned the publishers of the ‘‘ Times,” on the 
night of the 2d, against issuing their paper the 
next morning, under penalty of the seizure of 
their establishment by the military. The pub- 
lishers thereupon applied to Judge Drummond, 
of the United States circuit court, for a writ 
enjoining Odpt. Putnam from any interference 
with their business or property ; and after mid- 
night a writ was issued by Judge Drummond, 
directing the captain to take no further steps 
to execute the order until the application for a 
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permanent writ could be heard that day in 
open court. A file of soldiers, nevertheless, 
took possession of the establishment, and after 
remaining for some time left, but before leay- 
ing they again warned the owners against issu- 
ing their paper. 

At the opening of the court on the morning 
of the 3d of June, the counsel of the publish- 
ers made a motion to defer proceedings on the 
application for an injunction until notice of the 
application could be given to the military com- 
mandant at Camp Douglas, Judge Drummond, 
in granting the motion, said: 

I may be pardoned for saying that, poss and 
officially, I desire to give every aid and assistance in 
my power to the Government and to the Administra- 
tion in restoring the Union, but I have always wished 
to treat the Government as a Government of law and 
a Government of the Constitution, and not a Govern- 
ment of mere physical force. I personally have con- 
tended, and shall always contend, for the right of free 
discussion, and the right of commenting, under the 
law and under the Constitution, upon the acts of the 
officers of the Government, 


In the meantime, news of the proceedings of 
the military authorities had reached Springfield, 
the capital of Illinois, where the State Legisla- 
ture had convened in special session on the 2d 
of June, pursuant to an order adopted at the 
close of its last.regular session. On the 8d, the 
following seg hake and resolutions were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, and, 
after an exciting debate, were passed—yeas 47, 
nays 13: 


Whereas information has reached this body that an 
order has been issued by Gen. Burnside for the sup- 
pression of the Chicago “ Times;” and whereas such 
order is in direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and of this State, and destructive to 
those God-given principles whose existence and recog- 
nition for centuries before a written Constitution was 
made, have made them as much a part of our rights 
as the life which sustains uss 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives (the 

concurring therein), That we denounce the or- 
der which threatens an act so revolutionary and des- 
potic as contrary to liberty, destructive of good gov- 
ernment, and subversive of constitutional and natural 
rights, and that, if carried into effect, we consider it 
equivalent to the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a military despotism 
in its stead. 

Resolved, That, in view of the monstrous conse- 
fiveneee which must inevitably flow from such action, 
i a by the General Government, we respect- 
fully, yet firmly, request the withdrawal of the order 
in question, and the disavowal thereof by those in 
power, as the only course which can be pursued to re- 
assure our people that constitutional freedom, so dear 
to their hearts, has not ceased to be. The attention of 
the governor is called to this infringement of popular 
rights, and the invasion of the sovereignty of the 
State of Illinois. 


The office of the ‘* Times,” at Chicago, was 
the centre of attraction during the whole of 
the 8d, and at night a large concourse of peo- 
ple gathered there, in accordance’ with a call 
which had been issued in the forenoon of that 
day. This meeting, however, soon adjourned 
to Court House Square, where the people were 
addressed by gentlemen of both parties. The 
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speeches counselled the observance of the laws, 
but denounced the above order of Gen, Burn- . 
side as arbitrary and despotic. The following 


resolutions were reported and adopted: 


Twenty thousand loyal citizens of Tilinois, assem- 
bled this evening to consult upon their interests, do 
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resolve, 

1. That law is the bulwark of liberty; the 
tion of law is the death of liberty ; the constitution 
antees the freedom of speech and of the press an 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to | 
tion the Government for the redress of grievances. An 
infringement of these rights is a blow at the t 
ition; an abrogation of these rights is the overth 
of the Constitution. He who seeks to abridge or 
stroy these rights is a traitor to law and liberty. _ 
people of Illinois will forever demand and insist uw 
these rights. They will obey the laws them 
and insist upon a like obedience by all men. hey 
will seek redress for grievances through the forms 
law and the tribunals of justice. They will d t 
and insist upon the trial by jury, of men not int 
mili or nayal service, who are ch d with crime 
they will demand and insist upon the right to speak — 
and print their opinions of men in power, and the meas- — 
ures of those men; they will demand and insist upon 
the judgment of the civil tribunals upon men or news- 

apers charged with the expression of “ disloyal an 
incendiary sentiments.” he, 

2. The military power is and must remain subordi- 
nate to the civil power. Military, like civil function- 
aries, derive all their powers from the law. So far as 
they act under the law they must be obeyed. When 
they exceed the law their orders and decrees are void. 

8. General Order No. 84, promulgated by General 
Burnside, by which the publication of the pr 
“Times” is declared to be suppressed, is withow 
warrant of law, and should, as we have an abidin 
belief that it will forthwith be rescinded by the Pres , 


dent. Ifthe “Times” or any other public journal 


has exceeded the limits of lawful discussion or criti- 
cism, the civil tribunals, and they alone, are the com- 
petent and lawful judges of its crime. To the courts 
of law it appeals ; et the courts, and the courts alone, 
decide its fate. ‘ 

4, The people of Illinois are devoted, with their lives 
and their fortunes to the glorious Union of the State 
under the Constitution made by our fathers ; they wil 
sacrifice life and fortune and all but liberty to preserve 
that Union; they will cordially sustain the authorities _ 
in all honest and lawful efforts to preserve that Union; 
but they will not sacrifice their liberties, though life 
and fortune go together. 
they will maintain their liberties, so long as they 
thus be maintained, but they will have them at every — 
hazard by some means. aie 


During the afternoon the militia were order- 


ed under arms, but nothing occurred require _ 


ing their interposition. Ye of 
On the evening of the next day (the 4th) | 

the following despatch from General Burnsi 

was received by the editor: ee | 


Lexrnaton. Ky., June 4th, 1808, 


To the Editor of the Chicago Times: LTR ET 
By direction of the President of the United States, — 
my order suppressing the circulation of your papers ' 

revoked. You are at 4 | to resume its oa 
A. E, BURNSIDE, Maj.-Gen. 4 


The office had been in possession of a mill | 
tary force from early Wednesday yt t 
Thursday evening. No paper was issued on 
Thursday morning. - 

On the same day the following despatch was 


also sent by General Burnside, 


Peaceably, soberly, toyally i 


pede ig 
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+ pubes Lexrncton, Ky., June 4th, 
' Fiditor of the New York World; y 
“Having been directed by the President of the United 
States to revoke that Pe of my order, suppressing 
the “ Chicago Times,” I have revoked the entire or- 
der, and your paper will be allowed its circulation in 
this department. A. E. BURNSIDE. 


Previously, on the 2d of June, General Burn- 
_ side issued the following order: 


General Order, No. 87. 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, 
: CINCINNATI, Onto, June 2d, 1863, ' 
~ Tt is announced, for the information of all concerned, 
that the publication or circulation of books containing 
sentiments of a disloyal tendency comes clearly within 
the reach of General Order No. 38, and those who of- 
fend will be dealt with secondingl ‘| 
_ By command of Major-Gener BURNSIDE. 
[Signed] Lewis Ricumonp, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
W. P. Anperson, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


For the order, No. 38, thus alluded to, see 
Haseas Oorpvs. 

On the 8th of June a meeting of editors was 
_ held in New York, at which the following 
newspapers were represented : 


ea New ! York/ Meader sise 655 20.665 John Clancy. 
mniy Mxpressis'3s 3/4. 54. is .-Jas. Brooks, 
38. Tp ADB ic sk Aint oe» Anson Herrick, 
4, bi Independent........ Theodore Tilton, 
ly ies Journal of Commerce...Wm. C. Prime. 
hala Tribune..-......... Horace Greeley. 
‘ i Staats Zeitung...... Mr. Ottendorfer. 
8. ES, Sard 4s ow eae hcl) Sik J. Beach. 
10. st Sunday Mercury Le Whitney? 
Hy Be ATOUS? Saict ses sees Elon Comstock. 
12.) u Jewish Messenger...... M. 8S. Isaacs. 
18. aS Trish American,.......P.J. Meehan. 
14, AG Scientific American...R. McFarlane, 
15. “ New. Yorker.........+++ C. Mathews. 


Horace Greeley was called to the chair, and 
offered a series of resolutions which were re- 
ferred to a committee who reported the resolu- 
tions of Mr. Greeley, somewhat amended, as 
follows: 

Whereas the liberty and rights of the press as af- 
fected by the existence and necessities of a state of 
war, and especially of civil war, are topics of the high- 
est public concern, and 

hereas recent events indicate the existence of 
ve misapprehensions and lamentable confusion of 
lf with Bete to this vital question; therefore, 

_ Resolved, That our conception of the rights and du- 
es of the press in a season of convulsion and public 

til like the present, are briefly summed up in the 
lowing propositions; 

_1. We recognize and affirm the duty of fidelity to 
the Constitution, Government, and Laws of our coun- 
try, as a high moral as well as political obligation rest- 
ing on every citizen, and neither claim for ourselves 
nor concede to others any exemption from its require- 
ments or privilege to evade their sacred and binding 


2. That treason and rebellion are crimes, by the 
fundamental law of this as of every other country ; and 
nowhere else so culpable, so abhorrent, as in a repub- 
lic, where each man has an equal voice and vote in the 
peaceful and legal direction of public affairs, 

_8. While we thus emphatically disclaim and deny 
any right as inhering in journalists or others to incite, 
advocate, abet, uphold, or justify treason or rebellion, 
We respectfully but firmly assert and maintain the 
right of the press to criticize firmly and fearlessly the 
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acts of those charged with the administration of the 
Government, also those of all their civil and military 
subordinates, whether with intent directly to secure 
greater energy, efficiency, and fidelity to the public 
service, or in order to achieve the same ends more re- 
motely through the substitution of other persons for 
those in power. 

4, That any limitations of this right, created by the 
necessities of war, should be confined to localities 
wherein hostilities actually exist or are immediate] 
threatened, and we deny the right of any military of- 
ficer to suppress the issues or forbid the general circu- 
lation of journals printed hundreds of miles from the 
seat of war. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

_ The effect of this emphatic declaration of sen- 
timents was soon felt. No more papers were 
suppressed, and several which had been were 
again allowed circulation through the mails, 

In the Middle Department, commanded by 
Gen. Schenck, the press was forbidden to make 
extracts from certain New York papers, as ap- 
pears by the following from the provost-mar- 
shal*at Baltimore : 

Herapquarters Mipp.iz Dep't, 8rx Army Corps, 
Orrice Proyost-MArsHAL, 
; Bautrmmore, June 21st, 1863. 

An order was published in the evening edition of 
the ‘* Republican,” also in the “Sunday Telegram,” 
of to-day, purporting to emanate from this office, in 
reference to the suppression of certain nen antent 
No such order as thus published was issued. It is 
ge. = a misunderstanding, which is thus explained, 

was directed by the major-general commanding, to 
notify the editors of some of the city papers, “that no 
extracts from the ‘New York World,’ ‘New York Ex- 
press,’ ‘Caucasian,’ ‘Cincinnati Inquirer,’ and ‘ Chi- 
cago Times,’ would be permitted to be published in 
this department,” which was duly done, and from this 
fact the mistake must have occurred. I therefore re- 
spectfully request that this Papianesion be published. 

ILLIAM 8. FISH, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Provost-Marshal. 


FREEDMEN OF THE SOUTH. In the An- 
nuAL Cyctopzp14 for 1861 and 1862 under 
the title Staves, there has been traced the 
progress which had been made, up to January, 
1868, in solving the vexed question of what 
should be done with the Africans or persons of 
African descent, who had been the slaves of 
rebel masters, and had either escaped from, or 
been abandoned by, those who had formerly 
held them in slavery. The President’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation gave a new and greatly 
increased importance to this problem. That 
proclamation, as soon as it was promulgated, 
gave an impulse to the influx of the negroes 
into the Union lines, often in a state of utter des- 
titution both of food and clothing, and that in- 
flux appeared to be destined to increase as the 
proclamation was more and more widely dissem- 
inated, until it might result in the coming in of 
by far the greater part of the bondmen of the 
insurrectionary States. Without some mode 
of employment for them, some means of ena- 
bling them to earn their subsistence, the army 
would soon be swamped, or these helpless 
creatures must perish by cold and starvation, 
In a time of peace there would have been no 
difficulty, since there would have been a de- 
mand for the labor of all who were able to 
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work, in cultivating the soil. There was, in- 
deed, employment sufficient for a considerable 
number in acting as laborers, hostlers, cooks, 


teamsters, &c., and for the women in washing» 


and other labor in the camps and at the hos- 
pitals, but these employments were insufficient 
for the vast multitude who were constantly 
pouring into the army lines. 

The Government had hitherto discouraged 
the organization of regiments of colored troops, 
and had not favored their enlistment, even 
when attempted in the Northern States. 
There had been, it is true, two or three such 
regiments formed, one in Kansas, and one or 
two in South Carolina, but these had been con- 
sidered by the Government doubtful experi- 
ments. It was known that the Confederates 
had, in a few instances, organized such regi- 
ments, though their fear of their fidelity had 
prevented them from doing so to any consider- 
able extent. A black regiment had, however, 
been organized in New Orleans, and elsewhere 
negroes had been in the Confederate ranks as 
sharpshooters, sentinels, &c., though seldom in 
any considerable numbers. Some of the bor- 
der States, and Kentucky in particular, opposed 
very strenuously the organization of colored 
regiments, and she has maintained her opposi- 
tion up to the present time. In most of the 
States, however, after the issuing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, there was an increasing 
feeling in favor of using the able-bodied ne- 
groes as soldiers, to aid inthe overthrow of the 
Rebellion. - It was urged in favor of this, that 
they possessed the qualities of obedience, do- 
cility, imitation, and emulation, which would 
make them good soldiers; that they were fa- 
miliar with the country which was the seat of 
war, and would be of great value as scouts ; 
that they were inured to the climate, which 
affected so seriously white soldiers, and that 
their employment in this capacity would more 
effectually cripple the resources of the Confed- 
erates than any other measure, and would tend 
to render further conflict on their part hope- 
less. To the objections that they would be 
guilty of great and horrible outrages upon the 
weak and helpless families of the enemy, it 
was answered that the negro was not vindic- 
tive in his nature, and that from his ready 
submission to his officers it was rather to be 
expected that, under proper discipline, the 
colored troops would prove more correct in 
their deportment than white regiments. The 
approach of a draft which would fall heavily 
mpon the workshops, manufactories, and farms 
of the North, already depleted of their opera- 
tives to such an extent as greatly to enhance 
the price of skilled labor, led to the conviction 
on the part of the great body of the people of 
the North, that these thews and sinews thus 
at their command and for the most part ready 
and willing for their service, might as well be 
employed, so far as they would go toward fill- 
ing up the ranks of the armies east and west, as 
theirown. (See Army or THE UniTEp SraTss.) 
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The Government had arrived at similar conclu- 
sions early in the year. They had, indeed, been 
foreshadowed in that passage of the Emanci- 
a soracaner: in which the President — 
ad said: tiie 

“ And I further declare and make known 
that such persons of suitable condition will be 
received into the armed service of the United 
States to garrison forts, positions, stations and 
other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in 
said service.” kes 

On the 20th of January an order was iss 
from the War Department authorizing 
nor Andrew, of Massachusetts, to raise 
ments of African descent. In March the ad 
jutant-general, Gen. L. Thomas, was sent to 
the West to organize colored regiments from 
the freedmen who were coming in large coe 


bers into the Union lines from Cairo to N; 

ez. At Helena Gen. Prentiss Goda the 

lege of organizing a regiment (he did raise tw: 
which afterward proved the means of the bs 
ervation ‘of that post), and Gen. Thomas grant- 
ed his request. At Milliken’s Bend, General 
Thomas organized five regiments, at 

Gulf three more, and before leaving the Mis- | 
sissippi Valley, as he was compelled to do by 
severe illness, in June he had completed ar- 
rangements for raising twenty colored regi- 
ments. Meantime Gen. Banks had also bee 
ee yes te _ "Ayrigus aa wee cos ee 
ted a Corps rique, a body of colored troops, 
at first put tide ha command of Brigadier- 
General H. E. Paine, and after he was severely 
wounded in the assault on Port Hudson, under 
that of Brig.-Gen. Ullmann. Over 15,000 of 
these troops were mustered into the service in 
the Department of the Gulf. In the Depart- 
ment of the South three regiments were or- 
ganized at Hilton Head before June, and sever- 
al others later in the year. Several regiments 
were also raised in North Carolina, in Norfolk, 
Virginia and its vicinity, in Washington, D:0., 
and in Maryland. At the close of the year the 
number of colored troops in the United States | 
service exceeded 50,000. They were with } 
few exceptions officered by whites, and the : 
plicants for commands in these regiments ui 
derwent a very severe and critical examinatic 
by a board of army officers, of which Gene: 
Silas Casey was president. More than half tt 
applicants were rejected, and of those received, © 
by far the greater part were assigned to a rank — 
materially below that for which they be p> d. 
The result has been that no regiments in the ~ 
volunteer army have been under the command 
of more efficient and thoroughly competent offi-| 
cers than those composed of “soldiers of Afri- 
can descent.”” On the 22d of May, a bur 

of colored troops was organized in the 
Department. A Commission of Inquiry in re- 
gard to the numbers, condition, capacity, and 
future wants of the freedmen, consisting of 
Robert Dale Owen, James McKaye, and Sam-| 
uel G. Howe, had been appointed by the Seere- 
tary of War and made a preliminary report on 
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these topics on the 80th of June, 1863, As may 
beinferred from the language of the President’s 
proclamation, it was at first expected that the 
colored soldiers would be employed almost ex- 
clusively in post and garrison duty. Emer- 
cies, however, soon occurred in which it was 
found necessary to bring them into the field, 
and even when but partially disciplined they 
acquitted themselves so well as to elicit the 
commendations of the generals in command, 
and to cause their being placed in several in- 
stances in the lead in assaulting columns. At 
Milliken’s Bend, on the 6th of June, the Con- 
federates made an attack in large force, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss by the deter- 
_ mined bravery of the colored troops. At the 
second assault on. Port Hudson, June 14th, the 
colored troops under Gen. Paine led the forlorn 
hope, and amid fearful slaughter planted the 
Union flag on the parapet, and when their com- 
mander was terribly wounded and had fallen in 
front of the enemy’s works, and the entire as- 
saulting force had returned to their lines, near- 
ly half a mile from the Confederate works, on 
the call for volunteers to bring off the wound- 
ed general under the terrific fire of the Con- 
federate batteries, when no white soldiers vol- 
unteered, sixteen soldiers from the colored 
regiments stepped out and moved forward in 
squads of four, and succeeded in bearing him 
to the Union lines, though fourteen of the six- 
ae paid the forfeit of their daring with their 
lives. 

At Fort Wagner, Morris Island, in the De- 
partment of the South, at the assault of the 
18th of July, the colored regiments, under the 
command of Gen. George O. Strong, fought 
with great bravery; the 54th Massachusetts 
(colored) leading in the assault, and losing 
their gallant colonel, R. G. Shaw, and most 
of their officers, and nearly two hundred of 
their men. At Helena, Ark., on the 4th of 
July, and on other occasions, they have also 
acquitted themselves with honor. The officers 
say that they will follow their officers, even in 
charges or assaults of great peril, far more 
readily than white soldiers, but when deprived 
of their commanders would not in general 
fight independently so well as those troops who 
have had more education. Their camps are 
generally in better order, and the men pay 
more regard to neatness and order in their own 
dress than most white soldiers. They endure 
the exposure to the climate and the privations 
of the camp much better than whites, and the 
rate of mortality among them is much lower 
than among the white troops. 

The Emancipation Proclamation and the em- 
ployment by the United States Government of 
the emancipated negroes as soldiers, as might 
have been expected, furnished occasion for 
violent denunciation to the Confederate au- 
thorities. In his message to the Confederate 
Congress, Jan. 12th, 1863, Mr. Jefferson Davis 
made use of the following language in refer- 


ence to it: ‘“‘The public journals of the North | 
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have been received, containing a proclama- 
tion, dated on the first day of the present 
month, signed by the President of the United 
States, in which he orders and declares all 
slaves within ten of the States of the Con- 
federacy to be free, except such as are found 
within certain districts now occupied in part 
by the armed forces of the enemy. We may 
well leave it to the instincts of that common 
humanity which a beneficent Creator has im- 
planted in the breasts of our fellow-men of all 
countries, to pass judgment on a measure by 
which several millions of human beings of an 
inferior race—peaceful and contented laborers 
in their sphere—are doomed to extermination, 
while at the same time they are encouraged to 
a general assassination of their masters by the 
insidious recommendation ‘to abstain from vio- ~ 
lence unless in necessary self-defence.’ Our 
own detestation of those who have attempted 
the most execrable measure recorded in the 
history of guilty man, is tempered by profound 
contempt for the impotent rage which it dis- 
closes. So far as regards the action of this 
Government on such criminals as may attempt 
its execution, I confine myself to informing you 
that I shall—unless in your wisdom you deem 
some other course more expedient—deliver to 
the several State authorities all commissioned 
officers of the United States that may here- 
after be captured by our forces in any of the 
States embraced in the proclamation, that they 
may be dealt with in accordance with the laws 
of those States providing for the punishment 
of criminals engaged in exciting such insurrec- 
tion.” (See Pusric Documents.) 

Mr. Davis subsequently found it advisable 
to recede from the execution of this threat, 
but in no case have the officers in com- 
mand of colored troops, or the colored soldiers 
themselves when taken prisoners, been ex- 
changed, and there has been reason for appre- 
hension that the freedmen soldiers when cap- 
tured have been either killed or remanded to 
slavery. The evidence tending to this conclu- 
sion was collected by Major-Gen. E. A. Hitch- 
cock, the Commissioner of Exchanges, and laid 
before the Government, and the following 
general order was issued in consequence: 


General Order, No. 252. 
War Department, ADJUTANT-GENERAE'S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 31st, 1863, t 
The following order of the President is published, 
for the information and government of all concerned : 


Executive Manston, Wasnincron, July 80th, 1863. 


Tt is the duty of every Government to give protec- 
tion to its citizens, of whatever class, color or condi- 
tion, and especially to those who are duly organized as 
soldiers in the public service. The law of nations and 
the usages and customs of war, as carried on by civil- 
ized powers, permit no distinction as to color in the 
treatment of prisoners of war as public enemies. To 
sell or enslave any captured person on account of his 
color, and for no, offence against the laws of war, is a 
relapse into barbarism, and a crime against the civili- 
zation of the age. 

The Government of the United States will give the 
same protection to all its soldiers, and if the enemy 
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shall sell or enslave any one because of his color, the 
offence shall be punished by retaliation upon the ene- 
my’s prisoners in our ion. It is therefore or- 
dered that for every soldier of the United States killed 
in violation of the laws of war, a Rebel: soldier shall 
be executed, and for every one enslaved by the enemy 
or sold into slavery, a Rebel soldier shall be placed at 
hard labor on the public works, and continued at such 
labor until the other shall be released, and receive the 


treatment due to a prisoner of war. 
= ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


er of the Secre of War. 

ay TOWNSEND, “Asad Adjt.-Gen. 

But while the able-bodied men among the 
freedmen were thus enlisted in the military 
and naval service of the United States, and 
many of the women found employment in the 
vicinity of the camps, garrisons and hospitals, 
there was a much larger class who were not 
able-bodied, some of them capable of perform- 
ing some labor, others feeble, decrepit and 
helpless. In the regions which were occupied 
by Federal troops, the planters who sympa- 
thized with the Southern Confederacy had gen- 
erally fled southward, taking with them or 
sending before them their able-bodied slaves, 
and leaving to the mercy of the invading army. 
the old and decrepit, and the children. who 
were too young to be of much value. Those 
who escaped, too, and came into the Union 
lines, often encountered great hardships in do- 
ing so, and in many instances arrived sick, half- 
starved, and with only a few rags for clothing. 
It was obviously the duty of the Government 
to provide in part at least for these poor crea- 
tures, and to furnish employment for such of 
them as were able to work, that they might 
sustain themselves and their more helpless 
kindred. There were, however, serious prac- 
tical difficulties in the way. On the Mississippi, 
especially below Vicksburg, it was a matter of 
difficulty to obtain a sufficiency of rations for 
the soldiers, to say nothing of the 30,000 or 
40,000 helpless colored people who Jooked to 
the Government.for food, and the Government 
ration was not well adapted to the freedmen 
who had been accustomed all their lives to 
corn bread and bacon. Olothing the Govern- 
ment had not, and could not procure, except 
for the uniforms of its soldiers. These sick, 
helpless, feeble and infirm persons, and all who 
were not employed with the army, were there- 
fore collected in camps at different points and 
rations furnished them, such clothing as could 
be collected provided, and appeals made to the 
people of the North for new and second-hand 
clothing to supply their needs. Generous re- 
sponses were made to these appeals, and vast 

uantities of clothing forwarded. The Western 

anitary Commission at St. Louis was particu- 
larly active in ministering to their wants, and 
in some measure occupied the position of a 
guardian to them, distributing clothing, books 
and medicines among them, establishing schools, 
and teaching them to make a judicious use of 
the Government rations. Those who were ca- 
pable of performing some labor, were presently 
employed on the abandoned plantations, which 
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were leased under certain restrictions to ten- 
ants for one year. Different plans were adopted 
in different sections for accomplishing this; all 
of them more or less faulty, though some better 
devised than others.. Adjutant General Thomas, 
who had done so much in the way _——_ 
izing colored regiments, consulted with Gener 

Grant and other officers, and with the Presi- 
dent, and announced the following plan for the 


region from Columbus, Ky., to Grand Gulf, 
Mississippi: ; ot hae 


First. The Government of the United States, 
der to secure the safety of commerce and na i 
on the Minsisaiea, have determined to locate on or 
near its beach a loyal population, who will protect i 
stead of destroying—as is now done—the Jom 
commercial intercourse on this great inland sea. 
this er may the more speedily receive its initia 
Geo . Field, Capt. A. E. Shickle, and the Rev. D. 
S. Livermore are hereby appointed commissioneaa 
whose duty it shall be to superintend the letting of 
plantations to persons of proper character and qualifi- 
cations, and to see that the mutual obligations between 
the ni sand their employers or superin 


ure to their moral and intellectual wants, and gen 
to carry out the policy of the Government rega 
negroes that are to be put to agricultural pursuits. ~ 
nd. It being deemed the best policy as far as 
possible to make the employment and subsistence of 
negroes a matter to be left to private enterprise, plan- 
tations will be placed in possession of such persons “4 
the commissioners shall deem of character an 
uniary responsibility, and in lieu of rent a tax will 
collected upon the product of the land, payable to 
such agents as the Treasury Departments desi 
nate, care being taken to secure as far as possible 
just rights of the employ ors and employed; in all 
cases the negroes wil furnished with enou 
clothing for comfort in advance of their earnings, in 
consequence of their extreme destitution, and in no 
case will negroes be subjected to corporal punishment 
by the lash or other cruel and usual modes, - 
Third. Upon the occupancy of plantations ete 
tors will visit each plantation and take an inventory 
of all the propery upon the estate. Crops yet un- 
athered will be turned over to be gathered by the 
essee upon such terms as shall secure to the Govern- 
ment its fair share, while all movable property, pein | 
grain, &c., will be taken possession of by the Gov 
ment, or sold to the lessee, if he so desires, at their 
appraised value, payee out of the proceeds of 
panetion in the fall; the appraisers to be appoin 
y the commissioners, unless otherwise designated 
the Government. ie) 
Fourth, After the lessee shall have taken possession 
of the plantation, as many negroes of average q' 
as he may desire may be turned over to him upon 
order of the commissioners, the lessee entering 
bonds to employ them until the 1st of February, 1 
and to feed, clothe, and treat humanely all the n 
thus turned over, the clothing to be deducted 
their wages, and to be furnished at cost. + bd 
Fifth. If it shall be found impracticable, in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the season, to find persons 
of sufficient character and responsibility to give em- 
ployment to all the negroes coming within the lines of 
the army, the commissioners may appoint pti wg 
dents, under whose supervision the soil may ulti- 
vated for the exclusive benefit of the Dover ae 
may have the plantations worked upon such terms as 
in their judgment shall be best adapted to the welfare 
of the negroes, taking care that in all plans adopted 
the negroes shall be self-sustaining, and not become & 
charge upon the Government. uid 
Sizth. The wages paid for labor shall be as follows 
For able-bodied men over 15 years of age, $7 
month; for able-bodied women over 15 years of age, 


- 


shall be faithfully performed ; to attend in some meas- __ 
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$5 per month; for children between the ages of 12 and 
14, half price. Children under 12 years of age shall 
ot be used as field hands, and families must be kept 
gether when they so desire. The tax on the product 
of the plantation, in lieu of rent, shall be at the rate of 
$2 per bale of 400 pounds of cotton, and 5c. per bushel 
on corn and potatoes. 
__ Seventh. While military protection will not be guar- 
anteed for the safety of persons engaged in cultivating 
the soil, yet all troops will be required to give protec- 
’ tion where it can be done without injury to the service, 
and it is confidently believed that the military organ- 
ization of the negroes will afford all the protection 
sy: 
~ Highth. Commanders of the army will render the 
commissioners such military assistance as may be 
necessary, without injury to the service, for the execu- 
tion of their duties. The commissioners will report 
oe proceedings to the Secretary of War every two 
S 


“Given under my hand at Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, 
April 15th, 1863, by authority of instructions from the 
Secretary of War. 


L. THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 


This plan would have answered a tolerable 
purpose had the lessees of the plantations been 
honest, upright, humane men; but, with few 
exceptions, they were adventurers, and camp 
followers, who were ready to turn their hands 
to any opportunity of getting gain by the op- 

ssion of the poor, the weak, or the de- 
neeless. Adjutant-General Thomas, himself, 
had not made suflicient allowance for human 
depravity, and hence had not guarded so 
closely as he should the rights of his hum- 
ble protegés ; and the commissioners appoint- 
ed seem to have identified their interests 
with the lessees, and not at all with the poor 
negroes who were to be employed. The wages 
prescribed were much smaller than were paid 
by the planters for the hire of slaves for the 
same work when cotton was but ten cents a 
pound, while at this time it was worth seventy 
cents; the clothing, which by the terms of the 
contract was to be furnished at cost, was actu- 
ally supplied at a most exorbitant profit, and 
while a portion of their wages ($2 per head) 
was withheld for medical attendance, no phy- 
Sician was ever allowed to see them, and no 
medicines furnished on most of the plantations. 
The provisions concerning families were also 
shamefully evaded, and on many plantations 
every rainy day, or day when there was no op- 
coped for work, was deducted, and even the 
ittle pittance which remained was not paid, 
nor were they furnished with food according to 
agreement. In short, the plan enured, in its 
results, wholly to the benefit of the lessees, 
many of whom made large fortunes on the sin- 
gle year’s labor. There were of course some 
exceptions, though but few, to this state of 
things. Fifteen small plantations were leased 
by negroes themselves, some of whom culti- 
vated them by the aid of their own families, 
while others employed a number of other_ne- 
groes. They all did well; and in a few instan- 
ces in which men of a high and humane char- 
acter leased plantations, and carried out their 
contracts in the spirit in which Gen. Thomas 
had conceived them, they found the people 
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whom they employed grateful and ccntented, 
and willing to labor faithfully, while their own 
receipts were such as amply compensated their 
exertions and expenditure. , 

Meantime the suffering, sickness, and mor. 
tality at many of the camps where the feeble 
and infirm freedmen were collected, were ter- 
rible. James E. Yeatman, president of the 
Western Sanitary Commission, visited these 
camps from Cairo to Natchez, in the autumn 
of 1863, and while in some of them the freed- 
men employed by the Government in chopping 
wood or other work, supported themselves and 
those dependent upon them in tolerable com- 
fort; in others, and these the largest camps, 
there had been great distress and frightful mor- 
tality—the result of overcrowding, want of 
ventilation, malarious localities, the prevalence 
of small pox, want of medical attendance, poor 
and insufficient food, and lack of clothing. 
Many of the people under these causes were 
seriously affected with nostalgia or home sick- 
ness; their condition being more wretched 
than it had been on the plantations. At the 
camp at Natchez, where there had been 4,000 
freedmen, the number was reduced to 2,100 by 
deaths, from fifty to seventy-five having died 
per day during July and August; at Young’s 
Point, near Vicksburg, the mortality had been 
equally great for three months; De Soto and 
President’s Island were among the worst of 
these camps. Camp Holly Springs, and Camp 
Shiloh, near Memphis; Helena, and the Freed- 
man’s Hospital, were in better condition, and 
some of them had good schools for the instruc- 
tion of those who desired to learn to read. 

About 35,000 colored people are gathered in 
these camps between Cairo and Natchez, and 
about four fifths of them under proper man- 
agement could earn their own support. 

On the 10th of August, Gen. Grant, finding 
that the number had greatly increased in his 
department after the fall of Vicksburg, issued 
the following general orders, intended to ameli- 
orate their condition, and facilitate their em- 
ployment: 

General Orders, No. 51. 


HEapQuartTers, DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE, 
VickspurG, Miss., August 10th, 1863. 


I. At all military posts in States within this depart- 


. ment where slavery has been abolished yy the procla- 


mation of the President of the United States, camps 
will be established for such freed people of color as 
are out of employment. 

If. Commanders of posts or districts will detail suit- 
able officers from the army as superintendents of such 
camps. It will be the duty of such superintendents 
to see that suitable rations are drawn from the Sub- 
sistence Department for such as are confided to their 


care. 

IIT. All such persons supported by the Government 
will be employed in every practicable way so as to 
avoid as far as possible their becoming a burden upon 
the Government. They may be hired to planters or 
other citizens, on proper assurances that the negroes 
so hired will not be run off beyond the jurisdiction of 
the United States; they may be employed on any pub- 
lic works, in gathering crops from abandoned planta- 
tions, and generally in any manner local commanders 
may deem for the best interests of the Government in 
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compliance with law and the policy of the Administra- 
ti 


on. « ‘ 

IV. It will be the duty of the provost-marshal at 
every military post to see that every negro within the 
jurisdiction of the military authority is employed by 
somewhite person, or is sent to the camps provided 
for freed people. . 

V. Citizens may make contracts with freed persons 
of color for their labor, giving wages per month in 
money, or employ families of them by the year on 
plantations, &c., feeding, clothing, and supporting the 
infirm as well as the able-bodied, and giving a portion, 
not less than one twentieth, of the commercial part of 
their crops in payment for such service. 

, eR Where negroes are employed under this author- 
ity, the parties employing will register with the pro- 
yost-marshal their names, occupation, and residence, 
and the number of negroes so employed. They will 
enter into such bonds as the provost-marshal, with the 
approval of the local commander, may require, for the 
kind treatment and proper care of those employed, as 
security against their being carried off beyond the em- 
nes jurisdiction, 

II. Nothing in this order is to be construed to em- 
barrass the employment of such colored persons as 
may be ret a by the Government. 

y order of Major-General U.S. GRANT. 

T. S. Bowrrs, Acting Assist. Adj.-Gen. 

Near the close of the year, the management 
of these Infirmary farms and camps, as well as 
of the whole matter of leasing plantations and 
employing the freedmen, passed from the War 
Department to the Treasury Department, and 
the special agent appointed by the latter De- 

artment, Mr. Mellen, in conjunction with 

r. Yeatman, perfected the regulations for 
the year 1864, guarding so far as was possible 
against all chances of fraud or ill treatment on 
the part of the lessees, placing them under 
strict supervision, increasing the wages of the 
freedmen about threefold, and making them a 
first lien on the crop. The tax payable to 
Government on the crop was also increased, 

‘and one fourth applied to the support of 
schools for the colored children, and another 
fourth to the maintenance of the Infirmary 
farms. Medical attendants were also to be 
provided for each district, and the money re- 
served paid to them by the district superin- 
tendent, and they were required to attend 
strictly to the health of the people of their dis- 
tricts. The same system will probably be 
adopted in substance in the other depart- 
ments, 

The plan of leasing plantations during the 
year 1863 in the Department of the Gulf seems 
to have been in some respects worse than that 
of Adjt.-Gen. Thomas. The wages were low- 
er (though paid more punctually), the attend- 
ance and labor of the slave enforced by military 
authority, often with great rigor, and the inter- 
ests of the lessee rather than those of the freed- 
man consulted. There was also an equally fright- 
ful mortality in the Infirmary camps. That 
this proceeded from no intention of oppressing 


the freedmen on the part of Gen. Banks, it is 


unnecessary to say; but the whole matter was 
one of experiment, and surrounded by numer- 
ous difficulties; and, with the weight of so 
many duties pressing upon him, errors of detail 
in carrying out a new system of free labor were 
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to be expected. They will be modified the pres> 
ent year. (Sce Lovuistana.) At Port Royal, 8. 
C., a different method was adopted, and seems 
to work well. There had been a longer ex- 
perience there, a Government superintend- 
ent of abandoned plantations, as well as a 
superintendent of contrabands, having been ap- 
pointed there early in 1862. The first year 
the freedmen were employed in eee the 
land on the island for Government, rece 
rations, supplies, &c., from it; and the Govern- 
ment undertaking to dispose of the crop. In 
March, 1863, the abandoned plantations were 
sold at auction for the collection of the direet 
Government tax, and thus a good title obtain- 
ed for them. A considerable number of the 
smaller plantations or divided plantations were ~ 
purchased by the negroes themselves, and have 
been cultivated by them successfully. Others 
were sold to northern purchasers, sometimes 
several to the same man, and have been culti- 
vated by hired labor, each family being allot- _ 
ted a certain quantity of land, about an acre 
and a half to adults, and in proportion to chil- 
dren, on which they raised their own food; — 
being allowed besides to take such quantity — 
of cotton land as they chose, for the crops of 
which they were responsible. They received 
no fixed wages, but a certain percentage on 
the amount of cotton produced. During the 
growth of the cotton partial payments were 
made each month to secure them comfortable 
subsistence, at a fixed rate for each acre plant- 
ed and hoed, and when the crop was gathered 
they were paid the remainder of what was due 
them at the specified rate of so much for each 
pound of cotton. In one case a proprietor of 
thirteen plantations employed four hundred 
laborers, not one of them able-bodied, all be- 
ing old men, old or feeble women, and chil- 
dren; yet the average earnings of each laborer, 
aside from house rent, the food raised for him- _ 
self, and the value of his own private crop, was 
$16.50 per month for the year. This proprie- 
tor, with an investment of $40,000, cleared 
$81,000 as the net proceeds of his year’s labor. | 
The cotton raised was Sea Island. On these — 
plantations he had maintained five free schools, 
which were attended by 800 pupils, and five 
stores, in which $20,000 worth of goods, main- 
ly clothing and housekeeping articles, was | 
sold at cost, including transportation. id) 
Great attention has been paid to the estab- 
lishment of schools for the education of the 
freedmen, and to the imparting of religious in- 
struction to them, especially at Port Royal, 
rip aon ran fee ne and x7 Freed- 
men’s village, Arlington, opposite Washington, 
D. O., under the direction. of the Freedmen’s 
Relief Societies, the American Missionary As- 
sociation, the Free Mission Society, &é. a? 
North Carolina, the land on Roanoke Isl 
has been assigned to the freedmen for cultiva- 
tion, and they are supporting themselves com- 
fortably. At Arlington, at Fortress Monroe, 
and at Norfolk a large portion of them find 
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employment among the citizens, or in connec- 
tion with the army, and others cultivate the 
lands around their camps. Those at Arling- 
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ton are engaged in the cultivation of the Ar- 
lington estate, formerly the property of the 
Confederate Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


Le 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS. Al- 
though it may be said that the year 1863, ex- 
cept its one grand discovery of the sources of 
the White Nile (which was actually made in 
1862, though not published till 1863), has not 
been so fruitful in new explorations as some of 
the years which preceded it, yet the grand ag- 
gregate of progress in geographical knowledgé 
is nevertheless large, and indicates the con- 
stantly increasing interest felt in the promotion 
of this interesting science. 

Commencing with our own Continent, we 
find that the researches of the American tray- 
eller Hall, in Greenland and in the arctic re- 
gions of the continent in the year 1862, not 
only decided some geographical problems of 
interest, as stated in the ANNuaL CYcLoPapia 
for 1862, p. 482, but have thrown considerable 
light on the character and capabilities for im- 
provement of the Esquimaux tribes. Their 
susceptibility to education and their fondness 
for science seem to be greater than those of 
the Indian tribes. In these respects they re- 
_ semble the Lapps and Finns, and thus corrob- 
orate the generally received theory of their 
common origin. Mr. Hall found them inva- 
riably amiable and gentle in their nature, skil- 
ful in mechanism, and intelligent far beyond 
what could have been expected from their 
mode of life. At Godthaob, in Greenland, a 
monthly illustrated journal, the Atwagagliutil, 
is publishéd, which is edited and printed by an 
Esquimaux, Lars Moller, and ‘the illustrations 
drawn and engraved by another Esquimaux 
named Aaron. The subjects of some of its 
articles indicate very fully the intelligence of 
the writers and readers; they are such as 
these: “The Electric Telegraph; The Great 
Eastern; Extracts from late Narratives of Voy-. 
ages to the Arctic regions, so far as they relate 
to the Esquimaux ; Combustibles in Green- 
land; The Ancient Scandinavians and their 
Voyages.” Lars Moller has also published 
three volumes of indigenous traditions, com- 
municated by the people of the country, with 
the Esquimaux text and a Danish translation 
in parallel columns, and illustrated with litho- 
graphic plates. 

celand, which, though belonging to Den- 
_ mark, is usually reckoned an Américan island, 
was, in 1862, the scene of extraordinary vol- 
canic eruptions, not this time from Skaptur 
Jokul, or Hecla, but from Zrella dynge (the 
Mountain of the Giants), a volcano which had 
been quiet since 1510. This mountain is in the 
south part of the island, and about 2,600 feet 
high. The eruption took place in July, 1862, 
and has made some changes in the harbors and 


coast of the island. Several narratives of it 
have been published in 1863. 

Returning to the American Continent, we 
notice the publication by Prof. Hind of his ex- 
plorations, undertaken, in 1861, of the Labrador 
Peninsula. Mr. Hind and his party entered 
the plateau or table-land of Labrador, by its 
main artery the Moise river, the source of 
which at Lake Clare they reached after an ad- 
venturous voyage. The river abounds in rap- 
ids and portages, and fairly swarms with salm- 
on. The Indian tribes on the southern slope 
of this table-land, are the Montagnais and the 
Nesquapies, numbering from 2,500 to 3,000 
souls each. He regards them as offshoots of 
the great Algonquin race, but as not having a 
common origin with the Micmacs of the South, 
between whom and themselves there has been 
a traditional feud for many generations. Prof. 
Hind found the mirage very common on the 
elevated table-land, and the displays of the 
Aurora Borealis were surpassingly beautiful. 

In Canada, the geological surveys have been. 
continued, and have resulted in the discovery 
of gold deposits supposed to be of considerable 
value, in Lower Canada, and of new reservoirs 
of petroleum oil in Canada West. The year 
has been prolific in books of travel relative to 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. The 
extensive gold deposits on the Frazer river and 
in other sections of British Columbia are at- 
tracting an extensive emigration to that region. 
A grant has been made by the authorities of 
British Columbia of the right of way for a tele- 
graph line from San Francisco and Washing- 
ton Territory, through that colony to Russian 
America, where a line is already being con- 
structed to connect with the Russian line 
through Siberia by way of the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, thus communicating with Europe through 
Asia. , 

In the United States the war has led to very 
many topographical surveys of great accuracy, 
and. the explorations relative to ship canals to 
connect the Mississippi and the Hudson with 
the great lakes, and to determine the best 
route for the Pacific Railway now organized, 
have also thrown much light upon several 
geographical points. It has been ascertained 
that Lake Michigan has a medium breadth 
of only 84 miles instead of 109, as has been 
generally believed, and that it has a regular 
periodical tide, raising and depressing its wa- 
ters from two to four feet. The route of the 
Pacific Railway through Colorado Territory is 
not yet fully settled, and it begins to be more 
evident, as the new territories of Idaho and 
Arizona develop their mineral wealth, that . 
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there must be branches northward and south- 
ward from the main trunk to enable emigrants 
to reach these regions, so rich in the precious 
metals. The discoveries of gold in Idaho indi- 
cate its existence in quantities sufficient to make 
mining profitable in almost every portion of 
that vast territory ; and though in the eastern 
section, along the Big Horn Mountains, the In- 
dians are ferocious and troublesome, there can 
be little doubt of the speedy opening of mines 
there, and the eventual expulsion of the Indians 
from the region. In Arizona, the mines as yet 
opened are mainly in the vicinity of the Colo- 
rado, and the yield is represented as enormous. 
In connection with these mines there is much 
interest in the discovery of a good harbor and 
port near the head of the Gulf of California, 
. accessible to steamers of Jarge draught. The 
attention of geographers during the past year 
has been called to the cafions on the Upper 
Colorado in this territory. These were sur- 
veyed by an exploring party sent out by the 
United States Government in 1860, and the re- 
port of the survey published by the Govern- 
ment in 1861. The cafions or perpendicular 
ravines through which the river has cut its 
way are deeper and reveal the successive strata 
of the plateau more perfectly than any rock 
cutting, natural or artificial, heretofore known. 
The Big Cafion, the highest of these, has 5,5 
feet of perpendicular descent. The scenery is 
more terrible and sublime than any which has 
previously been discovered in the wonderfal 
regions on the Pacific slope. 

In California, the geological survey under 
the direction of Prof. J. D. Whitney is making 
fine progress, the superintendent having made 
two reports. The survey proposes the con- 
struction of a series of maps mostly of the 
mountainous portions of the State, which con- 
stitutes }4ths'of its area, and also of the vicin- 
ity of the bay of San Francisco, on a large 
scale (1-126.000). The survey has determined 
the heights of the principal mountain peaks of 
the State, and has settled the point that Mt. 
Shasta is the highest mountain in the United 
States, being 14,440 feet above the sea level or 
almost three miles, while Mt. Hood, which has 
hitherto been considered the highest, is only 
fourth, having an altitude of only 11,394 feet. 
Prof. Whitney believes Popocatapetl, which, 
according to Sonntag, is.17,783 feet in height, 
to be the highest mountain in North America, 
and not Mt. St. Elias, which he adduces reasons 
for regarding as under 15,000 feet (the meas- 
urement of the English hydrographical charts, 
probably Capt. Dunham’s, gives its altitude as 
14,970 feet), which is probably below the 
height of Mt. Hooker and Mt, Brown in Brit- 
ish Columbia. In connection with geograph- 
ical progress the physical wall-maps of the 
United States and South America, and also 
of the Eastern Continents, prepared during 
the past year by Prof. Arnold Guyot, and 
published by Charles Scribner of New York, 
are worthy of notice. The chief physical 
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characteristics of the countries represented are 
designated by the colors, the lowlands hay- 
ing a green tint, the table-lands brown, the 
mountain ranges black, and the highest 
white. The marine currents, isothermal li 
zones of vegetation and other physical phe- 
nomena are also indicated, and cross sections 
at the bottom of the map exhibit prominently 
the principal slopes and elevations, ie 
The French invasion of Mexico has led to the 
preparations of many maps and geographical — 
works relative to that country, some of them 
of great merit, by German and French geog- — 
raphers. Among these may be noticed a sta~ 
tistical essay on Mexico by Berendt, in Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen ; MoritzWelzhofer’s ‘‘Re- 
public of Mexico; ” Uhde’s “‘ The Region of the 
Lower Rio Bravo del Norte,” all in German; — 
and monographs on Jalapa and Orizaba, by Dr. 
Poyet; ‘‘ Notices of Sonora,” by MM. Berton — 
and Maury; ‘‘ Mexico, a Resumé of its ; 
raphy, &c.,” by Count Baril de la Hure; “A — 
Map and Hydrology of Mexico,” by H. de Saus- 
sae in eroneh Het oss % + ihia 
new archeological exploration has bro 
to light much of ie onchacigiian to the — 
cities and temples of Southern Mexico, and the 
results of the examination have appeared in a 
magnificent volume illustrated with photogra- 
phic views of the ruins, entitled ‘‘ American 
Cities and Ruins,” by MM. De Charnay and Viol- 
let le Due, published the past year in Paris, __ 
Central America was visited by severe earth- 
quakes in the winter of 1862-3, and portions 
of it have been subject to political convulsions 
during the year. The German geographers 
seem to have taken its topography i their 
especial care; Moritz Wagner, in particular, 
having explored with great zeal the Chiriqui — 
region, the States of Costa Rica and Panama, 
and the isthmus of San Blas, and having visited 
and measured the height of several of the vol- © 
canoes of that region hitherto hardly known; 


on all these topics he has communicated inter- 
esting essays, with maps and charts, to Peter- 


mann’s Mittheilungen. Frantzius, another Ger- — 
man traveller, has also communicated to the 
same journal some important papers relative to — 
Costa Rica, and especially that portion of it 
bordering upon the San Juan river. Capt. Bed- 
ford Pym, of H. M. 8. Gorgon, communicated to 
the English admiralty his discovery of a new 
route of transit across the isthmus of Nicaragua, 
starting on the Atlantic side from a better port 
than Greytown. This new point of depart 
he believed to be at the head of a bay situated 
south of Monkey Point in Mosquitia, which he 
named Gorgon Bay. M. Alfred de Valois has 
pablignes an account of his travels in British 
ucatan, and M. Gerald Raoul Perry has given 
a very interesting. and complete account of 
Nicaragua. vv 
New Grenada, or as it now styles. itself, The 
United States of Colombia, was explored very 
thoroughly in 1861 and 1862 by the German 
geographer Karsten, who published the re- 
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sults of his explorations in 1863, in the Zeit- 
schrift fiw Erdkunde. A New Granadian, Sefior 
Samper, has also, during the past year, pub- 
lished an excellent and very complete treatise 
on the geography of the country, under the 
title of Hnsayo sobre las Republicas Colombianos, 
Beuador was visited in 1862 by three English 
geographers, who explored different portions 
of it, and published their observations in 1863, 
Mr. Jameson, setting out» from Quito, visited 
Mount Gayamba; Mr. Richard Spruce visited 
the region lying southeast of Quito; and Mr. 
James Wilson made a geological and geograph- 
ieal tour through Esmeraldas, a province which 
he regards as destined to become of great com- 
mercial importance if it can only be provided 
with tolerable roads. The Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment has undertaken to build a road connect- 
ing the city of Esmeraldas with Quito, This 
province was once famous for the beautiful 
emeralds found there, and Mr. Wilson is satis- 
fied that the supply is still far from being ex- 
hausted, although very few are now brought 
into market. It is also a fine cotton country. 
Venezuela has been, during the past year, as 
for most of its independent history, torn by in- 
ternal convulsions and revolutions, which al- 
most prohibit any material or commercial pro- 
gress. Under a strong, wiso, and good govern- 
ment, it could hardly fail to take a high posi- 
tion among the South American States, from 
its great mineral and agricultural resources, 
Dr. Plassard, a French geologist, discovered in 
1862 valuable and extensive gold deposits in 
Tupuquen, and his account of them has led to a 
considerable emigration thither. 
In Guiana a joint French and Dutch scien- 
tific expedition was engaged in 1861 and 1862 
in exploring the basin of the Maroni river, 
which forms the boundary between French and 
Dutch Guiana, and in tracing the course of its 
two principal affluents, the Awa and the Tapa- 
nahoni; MM. Vidal and Rech, the French mem- 
bers of the expedition, published in 1863, in the 
Revue Maritime et Coloniale, an extended ac- 
count of the results of their explorations, with 
a map of the river basin. They describe the 
country as very rich in agricultural promise, 
producing in great abundance tapioca, rice, 
sweet. potatoes, maize, sugar cane, cotton, to- 
bacco, all kinds of leguminous plants and fruits, 
and rare and valuable woods for timber, and 
for cabinet purposes, which are fully described 
by M. Rech, who was the naturalist of the ex- 
pedition. M. Rech also gives an interesting 
account of the native tribes whom he found 
there; the principal of whom were the Ron- 
couyénes, a mild and géntle race of Indians, 
and also of the Maroons, mixed races, Indian 
and negro, known as the Yucas, and the Bonis, 
who inhabit apart of the river basin. Thenew 
governor of French Giuana, M. de Montravel, 
_ in his report to the French Government, an- 
nounces that the sea-island cotton is thoroughly 
acclimated there, and that its culture had been 
commenced on a grand scale. Mr. Bollart, the 
VoL, 114.—28 A 
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eminent naturalist, who has devoted great at- 
tention to the ethnology, geography, and his- 
tory of the South American States, has edited 
for the Hakluyt Society, the past year, a nar- 
rative of an expedition to Guiana, undertaken 
in 1560 and 1561 by Pedro de Ursua and Lopez 
de Aguirre, in search of the El Dorado, so of- 
ten sought by the early Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators. 

Brazil, though possessing a larger amount of 
unexplored territory than. any other South 
American State, is more advanced in its in- 
tellectual condition, and is doing more to de- 
velop its own wild regions, and to ascertain 
their capacities and products, than any other 
country in South America. It has an active 
Geographical Society at Rio Janeiro, and its 
Revista Trimensal, a quarterly scientific review, 
conducted by the Imperial Institute, devotes 
special attention to geographical discovery and 
exploration in Brazil. The Emperor, who is 
himself one of the most accomplished physi- 
cists in the empire, gives special encourage- 
ment to this department of science. As*a con- 
sequence of this encouragement, geographical 
explorations have been very numerous of late 
years in Brazil. The narratives of five have 
been published in 1863, viz.: “‘a Description of 
Brazil,” by the eminent traveller Baril de la 
Hure; “An Account of the Indians of Matto 
Grosso,” by Dr. Moore; ‘Report upon the 
Prince of Parana,” by Sefior Vereker; ‘Fred. 
Gerstaecker’s Narrative of the Condition and 
History of the German Colonies in the South 
of Brazil, as well as of those in Peru and Chili; ” 
and ‘“ A Description of the Province of Minas 
Geraes,” by Dr. Von Tschudi, with a map by 
Messrs, Halfeld and Fred. Wagner, published as 
a supplement of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 

The Argentine Confederation, though engaged 
in war with Buenos Ayres for a portion of the 
year, has with the recurrence of peace set itself 
to the work of developing more fully its -re- 
sources. In the early summer of 1863 it sent-a 
scientific expedition up the Vermejo river, one of 
the principal branches of the Parana, to examine 
its capacity for navigation, and the advantages 
of the districts which it drains for commercial 
enterprise. One of the members of ‘the expe- 
dition, Mr.. Porter ©, Bliss, a citizen of the 
United States, and for several years an atten- 
tive observer of the manners, habits, and cus- 
toms of our North American Indians, was'spe- 
cially charged with the investigations concern- 
ing the Indians of the Upper Vermejo. Mr. Bliss 
returned to Buenos Ayres in the latter part of 
September, and brought with him ample notes 
in regard to these, tribes, and the adaptation of 
the country to immigrants, His narrative of 
his expedition has not yet been published. 

Uruguay has recently completed ‘a census, 
though like that of most of the South American 
States, it makes no great pretensions to ac- 
curacy. The number of inhabitants is stated at 
350,000, distributed in 13 departments or proy- 
inces.. The population of the capital, Monte- 
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video, is given in 18638 at 45,765. Its imports 
in 1862 were said to amount to $13,568,330, 
and the exports to $15,395,078. ; One hundred 
and fifty thousand of the inhabitants are said 
to be of foreign birth. In June, 1863, the ter- 
ritory of the republic was invaded by an army 
from Buenos Ayres, under the command of a 
former president of Uruguay, Venacio Flores, 
but after a struggle of several months he was 
defeated and expelled from the country. 
Paraguay, under the government of Presi- 
dent Lopez, and since his death under that of 
his son, has attained a high degree of pros- 
perity. An interior State, and without an ex- 
tensive foreign commerce, it has, by the in- 
dustry and intelligence of its inhabitants, and 
the productiveness of its soil, maintained itself 
in peace and comfort, has no public debt, and 
has an annual revenue of about $2,500,000, 
of which nearly two thirds arise from the 
sale of the Yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, and 
other products of the national domains. Its 
population, according to official statistics, is 
1,837,481, and that of the capital, Assumpcion, 
48,000. M. Mouchez, a French geographer, 
who has resided for many years in Paraguay, 
and is the author of a series of excellent maps 
of the republic, thinks the official estimate of 
the population too high by one half. A work 
on Paraguay, of great interest, and embodying 
much valuable information in regard to the 
country, by Dr. Demersay, was published in 
1868. Messrs. Kéner and Kiepert have also a 
paper illustrated with a map by the latter on 
the topography of Paraguay in one of the num- 
bers of the Zeitschrift fir Erdkunde for 1863. 
There have been no further attempts during 
the past year, to explore Patagonia, or the bleak 
islands of the Fuegian Archipelago, but a very 
interesting narrative of adventure in the latter 
in October, 1855, has recently been given to the 
public in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” by the captain 
of a British schooner, sent to visit the inhabit- 
ants of Tierra del Fuego, after the terrible dis- 
aster which befell Capt. Allen Gardiner and his 
party. He describes the Fuegians as generally 
of tolerable height (ranging from 5 ft. 8 in. 
to 5 ft. 7 in.), and well formed; but as going 
nearly nude, even in that severe climate, cover- 
ing the skin with ochre and grease.. They re- 
semble the Esquimaux, but are less amiable 
and honest than they. Their principal food 
consists of shell fish and an edible fungus, 
which grows upon the trees. They are canni- 
bals, but mofe from necessity, the captain thinks, 
than from choice. They live in conical huts, 
built over a hollowed pit in.the ground, and 
their tents are always filled with smoke. Their 
condition seems very wretched, but they were 
content, and exhibited strong attachment to 
their families, and especially to their children. 
An attempt made in 1857 to take some of them 
away to educate and civilize them, led to a ren- 
- contre, in which the entire crew of an English 
vessel, except the cook, was killed. 
Chili, happily separated by the Andes and the 
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Atacaman desert from the other States of South 
America, is almost wholly delivered from the 
questions of boundaries, which have so often 
given rise to desolating wars in some of the 
States, and under a judicious government has 
made rapid progress during the last ten or 
twelve years in the arts of civilization. M. 
Pigris, the South American geographer, has 
communicated during the past year to th 


- French Academy several memoirs on the 


Andes. He ascertained by careful geodesic 
measurement the height of Aconcagua, the 
most elevated of the yet known peaks of South 
America, as 22,210 feet. Three other peaks in 
the same vicinity measured respectively, 22,097 
feet, 21,213 feet, and 20,628 feet. In the north- 
ern part of Chili, within the Atacama page 
300 miles north of Copiapo, extensive mines of 


silver of great purity have been discovered. — 


The region also abounds with the best copper. 
In Bolivia, the return of peace has been ac- 
companied by the re-discovery of extensive 


gold mines, all traces of which had been lost in _ 


the years of civil war. They are situated near 
the village of Baures, in the basin of the Beni. 

Peru has for many years been a favorite 
region of geographical exploration and research, 
and the past ‘year has contributed its full share 


of works relative to its geography and ethnol- — 
ogy. Professor Antonio Raimondi, a Peruvian — 


scholar, has presented to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment a memoir entitled Apuntes sobre la Pro- 
vincia literal de Loreto, in which he gives a very 
full and interesting account of the Indian tribes 
in that vast, wild province, which covers more 


square leagues than all the rest of Peru. This 


memoir, it is understood, is but one of a series 
on which Prof. Raimondi has been engaged for 
many years, in which he will discuss the geo- 
graphical, mineralogical, geological, botanical 
and zoological features of Loreto. In the An- 
NUAL OycLopzp1A for 1862, some account was 


given of the Jivaros, one of the tribes inhabiting — 


the province. Prof. Raimondi gives a further 
account of them, as well as the other tribes 
which occupy that region, some of whom, as 
the Mayorunas and Caschibos, are cannibals, 
eating the old people of their tribes. Their 


habits and customs, as well as their lengua , 


differ materially from each other, and woul 


seem to indicate that they were sprung from — 


different sources; the Jivaros may have been 
originally of the Quichua race, their lan > 
and habits bearing considerable resemblance 
to it, but the Caschibos, Setebos, Sipibos, and 
Conibos speak dialects of the Pana 1 age, 
which abounds in aspirates and putter 

has no affinities with the Quichua, the Jivaro, 


the Piro or the Campo, which have an abund- 


ance of vowels and are soft and musical. The 
Conibos flatten the heads of their children be- 
tween two boards, one applied in front, the 
other behind. Prof. Raimondi estimates the 
number of Indians in Loreto at about 90,000, 
of whom about 40,000 are independent, having 


{* 


never been subdued by the whites. The country — 
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"is rich in grains (rice and maize 

cotton, coffee, cocoa, and the edible palms, 
bread fruit, oranges, lemons, plantains, yuccas, 
pine apples, plums, cherries, pawpaws and 
other delicate fruits; has numerous medicinal 
and poisonous plants and gums, as well as 
abundant dye-stuffs and precious woods; and its 
mountains yield salt, sulphate of lime, alum, 
sulphur, iron ore, lignite and gold. 

Among the works throwing most light upon 
the geography of the central portion of South 
America, which have been recently published, 
there has been none more satisfactory in its 
portraiture of the inhabitants, animals and 

pets of that partially explored region, than 
enry Walter Bates’ “ Naturalist on the River 
Amazon; a Record of Eleven Years’ Residence 
and Travel under the Equator,” published in 
London, in 1868. During his long residence in 
South America Mr. Bates visited all the navi- 
gable portions of the Upper and Lower Amazon, 
as well as several of its larger ‘affluents, and 
_ resided for some years at Santarem, on the Rio 
Negro, and afterward for other years at Ega, 
on the Upper Amazon. Among the spoils 
brought or sent home from his South American 
explorations, were 15,000 species of insects, 
8,000 of them new to naturalists, numerous new 


species of mammals, fishes; &c., and a great’ 


abundance of birds of most beautiful plumage. 
He confirms Professor Raimondi’s testimony in 
regard to the cannibalism of some of the Indian 
tribes, but regards the Indian, as in general, 
inferior to the Negroes and Mulattoes of the 
country. There is no caste distinction there ; 
the Negro, Indian, half-breed and white enjoy- 
_ ing the same privileges and consideration, and 
_ holding the same offices. Of these, in general, 
he found the Negroes the most intelligent, re- 
fined and honest. » 

The Royal Society of London sent, some 
years since, Mr. Clements R. Markham to Peru, 
to investigate the regions producing the various 
spices of Chinchona or Peruvian bark, and to 
attempt their transplantation to India. After 
many difficulties the attempt has proved suc- 
cessful, and Mr. Markham’s report of his ex- 
' periences is exceedingly interesting. 

The explorations of the geologist indicate 
_ that there are changes of elevation in progress 
along the coasts of North and probably also 
South America. The coast of Greenland, for a 
distance of six hundred miles, is subsiding, while 
that of the American continent, on its eastern 
coast, is gradually rising, from the shores of the 
Arctic Sea to the northern coasts of South 
America, and perhaps farther. On the Pacific 
coast, too, there is, at some points, a gradual 
eleyation—whether at all, is not yet certain. 
The effect of these changes on the topography 
and extent of the continent is likely to be 
very great in the course of time. The arctic 
lands which now approach nearer than the 
eastern continent to the north pole, may reach 
it; Hudson’s Bay may become a fertile valley 
with several considerable lakes; the banks of 


rincipally), 
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Newfoundland join the mainland, and thus 
permit the crossing of the Atlantic in three or 
four days; the coast line of the Atlantic States 
may be carried out to the edge of the Gulf 
Stream; the West Indies be united into three 
or four large islands; the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi extend a hundred and fifty miles further 
into the Gulf, and the other rivers of the coast 
be lengthened in a corresponding degree. With 
these changes must come also material modifi- 
cations of climate, an intense cold and greater 
barrenness at the North; fiercer and more 
tropical heat at the South; a milder but moister 
climate along the Atlantic coast. These changes 
will hardly come in our tine, but if the present 
rate of elevation be continued, a century hence 
may be suflicient for the development of most 
of them. 

The West Indies offer little of interest or 
novelty in a geographical point of view. Hayti, 
which offered, in 1862, strong inducements to 
colored emigrants from the United States, has 
not been able to fulfil all its promises, and the 
grant of the island A’Vache, on‘its southern 
coast, to an adventurer named Bernard Koch, 
who sought to improve it by means of laborers 
obtained from the freedmen in Virginia, has 
turned out badly: the emigrants have been 
brought back to this country, after losing nearly 
one fourth of their number by sickness and 
death, the result of exposure and hardship, the 
survivors having lost their time and services, 
and all that they had, by the fraud and dis- 
honesty of Koch. A remarkable cave has 
recently been discovered in Cuba not far from 
the city of Matanzas. It is called the Cave of 
Bellamar, and in the magnificent size of its 
apartments, and the beauty of its stalactites and 
stalagmites, seems to be one of the wonders of 
the world. The entrance hall, called the Gothic 
Temple, is 900 feet in length by 240 feet wide, 


.the roof being, at its highest point, 60 feet 


above the floor of the hall. It is adorned with 
numerous pillars and mantles of great beauty. 
Beyond this is the Gallery of the Fountain, a 
corridor 2,400 feet in length, having in its centre 
aspring hemmed in with stalactites of most 
exquisite forms. Beyond, and after passing 
through a finely formed arch, the visitor comes 
to the Hall of the Benediction, the floor, walls, 
and vault of which are of the purest white, and 
these, as well as the numerous columns and 
pendants, sparkle in the light with the most 
brilliant crystals. The Mantle of the Virgin, 
the Snow Drift, the Lake of Dahlias, the 
Closet of the Beautiful Matanceras, the Hatuey 
Gallery, &c., are names bestowed upon other 
portions of the cave. Many of the concretions 
possess the property of double refraction, and 
some of them are violet or rose colored, or of 
golden hues. The cave runs from west to 
east, and its maximum depth is 36 feet. Its 
wane never exceeds 80 degrees Fahren- 

eit. 
In Evropr, there have been few geographi- 
cal but many archzological explorations. The 
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insurrection in Poland has led to the publica- 
tion of some maps and descriptions of that 
country, and the agitation of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, which in the beginning of 
1864 has developed into a war, caused in the 
closing months of 1868 the issue of some de- 
scriptions and maps of the country in dispute. 
Rey. Fortescue Anderson has published in 
London “ Seven Months’ Residence in Russian 
Poland in 1863,” which gives a graphic account 
of a portion of the country. 

In July, 1868, a submarine volcanic eruption 
took place accompanied by the formation of a 
new island, off the coast of Sicily, in the Med- 
iterranean, about twenty-five miles from the 
shore, and near the island of Pantillaria. It is 
on what is said to have been the site of a for- 
mer volcano, and in an old chart of 150 years 
ago there is a reef laid down on this spot; but 
for many years past the water over the present 
site of the island has been 135 fathoms deep. 
The island is now about three fourths of a mile 
in circumference, and seems to stand on a broad 
base. It is at its summit about 200 feet high, 
and is composed of cinders of all sizes heaped 
loosely together. There is a crater on the 
island thirty or forty yards in diameter con- 
taining boiling water, and emitting steam and 
sulphurous vapors. Severe earthquake shocks 
were experienced in odes in April and May, 
1863, destroying entire villages and causing a 
loss of some hundreds of lives. They were pre- 
ceded by great commotion of the sea, which, 
for a time, receded from its ancient level; but 
after the shock, regained more than its former 
territory. 

Turkey and Greece have been explored both 
for geographical and archeological purposes, 
and one of the latest books of travels in refer- 
ence to both is Mr. Chr, Cooke’s “ Journey 
Due East,” which was made in 1862-3. 

The Prussian General Biiyer has issued a 
circular to the most eminent physicists of the 
different nations of Europe, proposing the 
measuring of an arc of meridian from Palermo to 
Christiania. The progress toward completion 
of most of the topographical surveys. of the 
European statesis rapid. The survey of France 
on a scale of 1-80,000 is completed ; but it will 
be several years before the map engravers will 
have finished their work upon it. It is to be re- 
gretted that the scales on which these surveys 
are made differ so much in the different states. 
They range from 1-20,000 to 1-288,000; whereas 
if the scale of 1-100,000, which is that of Prus- 
sia, Belgium, Hanover, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Portugal, or of 1-50,000, which is 
that of Holland, Italy, and most of the smaller 
German states, or even of 1-80,000, which is 
that of France, Naples, Denmark, and Belgium, 
were generally adopted, the maps of the con- 
tinental countries. might easily be brought 
together, and a map of uniform scale of all 
made. The number of geographical maps pub- 
lished in Europe during the pe: year is very 
great, amounting to several thousands, most of 
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them of local interestmainly. _ The pecerephicas” 
periodicals are also numerous. The following are 
the principal: ‘ Journal and Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society,” London; ‘ All 
round the World,” edited by M. W. Ainsworth, 
London; Bulletin de la Société de Geographie, 
Paris; ‘‘ Mittheilungen,” edited by Dr. Peter- 
mann, Gotha; Zeitschrift fir Hrdkunde, edited 
by Dr. Keuer, at Berlin, and serving as the bulle- 
tin of the Geographical Society of Berlin ; An- 
nuaire of the Society of Friends of Geography at 
Leipzic; Mittheilungen of the Geographica 
Societies of Vienna, of Darmstadt and of Frank- 
furt-am-Main; Bulletin and Memoires 
Geographical Society of Geneva; 
rendus and Memoires of the Russian 


ve 
Geog! . 
ical Society ; the Memoires of the Ttalidh G ye 


; 

e0- 

graphical Society at Turin; The Nautical and 

Geographical Bulletin of Rome, edited by 

Prof. E. Fabri Scarpellini; 
graphico Statistica of W. Muldner, at 

ence (?); the»‘‘ Nautical Magazine,” London; 

Tour du Monde, edited by M. Charton, Paris; 

Globus, edited by Dr. K. Andree, Paris; Nou- 


velles Annales des Voyages, Paris; Revue Ma- 


ritime Coloniale, Paris; Archives des Sciences 
de Russie, edited by Dr. Erman, St. Peters- 
burg; Bulletin and Annales of the Foreign 
Council at Lisbon ; the Annuario Maritimo of 
the Austrian Lloyds at Trieste. 


Asta is, as it has been for many years past, one 
of the favorite haunts of geographers, and in its _ 
vast table lands, deserts, and mountain ranges, — 
its inland seas, and its dense but isolated popula- 


tions, they are sure of finding much that is in- 
teresting to the scientific and often to the gen- 
eralreader. Beginning with its western states, 
we find that the Sinaitic Peninsula, in Arabia, 


has been visited in 1862 and 1863 brew geog- 


raphers, Rev. T. J. Prout, an English clergy- 
man, and M. W. Howlett, each of whom as- 
cended the mountain Oum Chamar, the highest 
peak of the Sinaitic Mountains, It is situated 
about 11 miles 8. W. of Djebel Katheri 
according to. M. Howlett is 9,100 feet ‘h 
Another English traveller, Mr. Charles Foster, 
has applied the photographic art to the repre- 
sentation of this region, and has given views 
of the sacred mountains of the peninsula, under 
the title of “ Sinai Photographed.” ad 
The intellectual apathy of the Turks has) 
given way under the pressure of European 
scientific enterprise, and early in the year there 
was published a volume of travels in the Turkish | 
capital, by an Osmanli scholar, the narrative of 
a journey of exploration along the Turko-Per-| 
sian frontier, entitled Siahatnamet Hodud. __ 
English commercial. enterprise is making) 
itself felt on the Huphrates and Tigris as well 
as in Asia Minor. Steamboats now ply be-| 
tween Bassorah and Bagdad, and a line of | 
steamships has been established between Bas-) 
sorah and Bombay. _A railway is also said to) 
be in progress from Smyrna to Ephesus. Syria. 
has been yery thoroughly explored by the 
French Government since 1861, and several 
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eminent geographers have taken part in the 
surveys and have published accounts of their 
discoveries. The War Department of the 
French Government published, early in 1863, 
a very fine map of the Libanus range and its 
spurs and offshoots, the result of the topograph- 
ical surveys of the French engineers. M. R. 
Edwards issued a semi-historical treatise on 
Syria from 1840 to 1862; M. Desmoulins pub- 
lished under the sanction of the War Depart- 
ment ‘‘ Hydrographic and Statistical Informa- 
_ tion concerning the coast of Syria.” MM. 
H. Guys, Louet, Stepp, Bevet, and Isaacs, have 

_ written works on Syria, and an English writer, 
Mr. Mansel, has published a “‘ Coast Survey of 
Palestine.” Dr. Beke, the African traveller, 
has during the past year penetrated into the 
country lying east of Palestine, known as the 
Hauran, as far as the mountains of Galaad (the 
ancient Gilead), but his narrative of his travels 
is not yet published. Two French savans, MM. 
Mas Latrie and Kotschy, have been exploring 
the isle of Cyprus, and the former has published 
amap of it. Other eminent scholars, and among 
the number Messrs. Vogue and Waddington, 
have been engaged in archeological explor- 
ations of the island, and their labors have been 
rewarded by interesting and important discoy- 
eries. M. Kotschy, after his return from Cyprus, 
penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor, and 
_ visited the pashalic of Adana, in the ancient 
province of Cilicia. In the district of Zeitun, 
in that pashalic, he found a little Armenian 
confederation of about 15,000 souls, who had 
maintained an ecclesiastical and civil independ- 
ence, recognizing no other authority than that 
of their patriarch, whose see was at the Monas- 
tery of Sis, to the west of Marach. They had 
been attacked by the MShammedans in 1862, and 
some of their people slain. The clergy of the 
confederation had sent a delegation to ask the 
assistance and protection ofthe Western powers. 
Turning to Persia, we find evidences of 
abundant activity in geographical exploration. 
Northern Persia has been visited and explor- 
ed with great thoroughness by the Cheva- 
lier Gasteiger-Ravenstein and his party. The 
narrative of the scientific journey of M. Dorn 
in Mazenduan, Ghilan, etc., in 1861 and 1862, 
has been translated into Russ, by the Russian 
seographer Khanikoff, who has himself travel- 
ed through the greater part of Persia and 
Khorassan. Messrs. Watson, Brugsch, and 
others, who ascended the peak of Demavend, 
in 1861, read a paper before the Royal Geo- 
peaphioal Society of London, which was pub- 
lished in the proceedings of 1862, giving an ac- 
count of their'ascent. They state the height 
of the mountain as 20,800 feet. Dr. Brugsch 
since published, at Leipsic, an extended 
narrative of these explorations in this part of 
Persia, under the title of “ Voyage de lAm- 
bassade Prussienne en Perse, en 1860, et 1861,” 
with a map by M. Kiepert. The ‘Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society at London” 
contains a narrative of discoveries in Per- 
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sia, Khorassan, and Afghanistan, by Captain 
Olaude Clark. The British Admiralty have 
published, in 1863, a survey of the Persian 
Gulf in two charts, the result of the labors of 
Commander Constable and Lieutenant Stiffe. 
The telegraph has made its way into Persia, 
Teheran, its capital, being in communication 
with Recht, Tauris, and Bagdad, and through 
the latter city with Constantinople and Europe. 
The Persians, less apathetic and indolent than 
Turk or Tartar, have fairly started on the 
highway of progress; a fondness for scientific 
research is manifested; the young men of the 
higher classes are sent to England and France 
to be educated, and return imbued with a 
fondness for science. The French language 
is taught in the schools of Teheran, and spoken 
especially by. the youth in the streets of that 
city. 

The Caucasus has been explored within the 
past two years by several Russian savans, and 
General Chodzko, M. Lapinsky, and M. O. 
Blau, have published maps and narratives of 
their travels. Captain Ivanchinzoff has made 
a survey of the Caspian Sea, and published a 
map of it. - 

Afghanistan has been the scene of some rev- 
olutionary movements during the year 1863, 
having for their object the obtaining possession 
of the city of Herat (see Dost MoHAMMED Kwan), 
but there have been no new geographical ex- 
plorations. Dr. Bellew, who was at the head 
of an exploring party in that country, in 1857, 
has published, during the year, a journal of his 
observations at that time. 

Central Asia has been explored more fully 
during the past two years than at any previous 
period. The Kirghis Prince, Sultan Valitchan- 
off, mentioned in the Annuat OCycropzpra for 
1862, as having traversed the slopes of the 
Thian-Shan mountains, has continued his ex- 
plorations in Chinese Turkestan, and has pub- 
lished interesting narratives of his discoy- 
eries in the provinces of Kashgar, Yarkand, 
Khotan, Aksou, &c, M. de Semenoff, a Rus- 
sian geographer, has also continued his la- 
bors in this region, and has thrown much light 
upon ifs orography. The Asiatic Bureau of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs of the Rus- 
sian Government, has published a special map 
of the lower portion of the Amou-daria, the 
river Oxus of the ancient geographers. 

Siberia has been traversed, and its moun- 
tains and rivers, its coasts’ and valleys, very 
thoroughly explored within the past three or 
four years, by Russian, German, and French 
geographers. In 1862 and 1863, Messrs. Maack, 
Maximowicz, Radde, Fr. Schmidt, Schwartz, 
Glenn, and others, have traversed this dreary 
country, and have thrown much light on the 
eastern portion of it by their interesting nar- 
ratives of travel, and their maps, which have 
been remarkable for their minute accuracy of 
detail. A summary of their discoveries has 
been published in London the past year, by Mr. 
Ravenstein, under the title of “The Russians 
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on the Amoor.” A map of the Russian pos- 
sessions on the Amoor, has been published at 
St. Petersburg by M. Bartholomei. 
Mantchoo-Tartary, or Mantchooria, as the re- 
gion lying north of China Proper, and south 
of the Amoor, is called, has also been very 
fully explored since 1861. Mr. George Fleming, 
whose journey with Mr. A. Michal, of Shang- 
hai, to Menkden, the capital of Mantchoo-Tar- 
tary, in the summer and autumn of 1861, was 
referred to in the Annvat Cyotopap1a for 
1862, has, during the past year, published a 
narrative of his journey, with a map, under 
the title of “Travels on Horseback in Man- 
tchoo-Tartary.” The two gentlemen left Tien- 
tsin on horseback, about the beginning of July, 
and reaching the great wall at Shan-Hai-Kivan 
(where Mr. Fleming ascended the mountains 
over which the wall passes, and nearly lost his 
life from sunstroke), passed beyond the wall, 
visiting Chung-Hu, Ning-Yuen-chow, Ken- 
chow-Fu, New Chwang, an important city 
on the Lian-Ho river, where they were assailed 
by a mob, descended the river to Yeng-tse, a 
port recently opened to foreign commerce, and 
returning again to New Chwang, proceeded 
thence to Moukden, or Shen- Yang, as the Tar- 
tars call it, the largest city of Mantchooria. 
Here they were so much annoyed by the inquis- 
itiveness and curiosity of the mob, that they 
were unable to explore the city so thoroughly 
as they desired. They, however, visited the 
palace, and from an elevated terrace were able 
to comprehend the plan upon which it was laid 
out. They found the Chinese who have emi- 
ated to Mantchooria monopolizing the entire 
Biases and commerce of the countries, and 
to all intents and purposes the master race; 
their language having almost entirely displaced 
the Tartar tongue. An English traveller, Mr. 
Chas. Mitchell Grant, and M. de Bourboulon, the 
French Minister Plenipotentiary to China, have 
both made overland journeys from Peking to St. 
Petersburg, passing through Mantchooria and 
Siberia, in 1862-8. The narratives of their 
journeyings have not yet been published. Sir 
John Hay and party with him having come by 
sea to Ying-tse, ascended the Lian-Ho river 
and visited New Chwang, but were unable to 
roceed farther. Messrs. Francelet and Boyer 
in the autumn of 1862 set out from Ying-tse, 
visited New Chwang, and proceeded thence 
northward to Nicolaevsa on the Amoor, de- 
scending on their way the Songari, and visit- 
ing the city of Kirin, and afterward San- 
sing, the last town on the frontiers of Chinese 
Mantchooria. They represent the region of the 
Amoor, or Russian Mantchooria, as improving 
rapidly under the establishment of Russian 
military posts, and the influx of emigrants 
from all quarters. There have been, during 
the year 1863, few voyages of exploration in 
China, but some of the narratives of previous 
explorers have been published. The progress 
of commerce has been rapid, though occasional 
troubles have occurred from the movements of 
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the insurgents, who have not yet been sub- 
dued, though they are less active now than 
some years since. The island of Formosa has — 
been carefully explored during the past two 
years. The Baron Richthofen, geologist of 
the Prussian expedition to Japan, has published 
an interesting paper upon the orography of 
the island, and Mr. Swinhoe, British consul at ~ 
Taiwan-Foo, in that island, has conmnaaaat 
to the Royal Geographical Society a long an 
interesting paver on its currents, harbors, pro- 
ductions and people. It is now a Chinese prov- 
ince. The great equatorial current flows past 
the island at the rate of four and a half to five 
miles per hour. The island produces excellent 
lignite coal, which crops out on the surface, 


and is worked by means of adits, no shafts — 


being sunk. Its vegetable productions are te 
jute, rice; sugar, and the general fruits an 
grains of a sub-tropical region. The inhabit- 
ants of the southern cape of the island are a 
tribe of aboriginal savages numbering 200 or 
800, ferocious in character, who destroy all 
strangers who are shipwrecked on the coast. 
The other inhabitants are Chinese, who, though 
formerly hostile to foreigners, are now ready 
to trade with them. 

A German traveller, W. Reinhold, has given 
the results of his travels in a very instructive 
volume entitled China und die Chinesen. A 
Swiss expedition under the direction of Dr. 
Rudolph Lindau, early in 1868, commenced 
the exploration of China and Japan. The 
results of its labors are awaited with interest. 
Passing still eastward, we find in Japan abun- 
dant results of geographical research. The 
volumes of Sir Rutherford Alcock, late Eng- - 
lish Minister*to Japan, entitled “ Three years 
in Japan,” published imthe beginning of 1863, 
are replete with interest in regard to the to- 
pography, natural history, habits, manners, cus- 
toms, and political geography and history of 
the “ Land of the Dawn; ” and their abundant 
illustrations, many of them from drawings and 
maps of native artists, aid materially in giving 
us a knowledge of this singular people. This 


-work has been republished in this country by 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers. ‘A Lady’s Visit 
to Manilla and Japan,” by Anna D’A., is a 
light pleasant sketchy narrative, but adds ve 
little to our knowledge of the country. END 
phon and Peche-li, or two years in Japan 
and Northern China,” by A. de Fonblangu 
is a more instructive work. The lectures an 
writings of Rev. Dr. Macgowan on Japan, con- 
tinued during the past year, have aided in 
iving a more vivid idea of the character and 
abits of the people, as well as of the geog- 
raphy of the country. Dr. Macgowan, now © 
serving temporarily as surgeon of one of the 
Government Hospitals at Washington, has 
submitted to the U. 8. Government proposi- 
tions for an industrial and scientific exploration 
of Eastern Asia, chiefly in the interests of 
agriculture. The present threatening condi- 
tion of Japan, which, under the influence of 
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its Mikado or spiritual emperor, and several 
of its daimios or princes, is endeavoring to ex- 
el all foreigners from the empire, and has ren- 
, aa their residence unsafe at most of its open- 
ed ports, will render geographical or scientific 
expeditions hazardous for a time. Ambassa- 
dors from Japan visited Europe in the summer 
of 1862, and remained for some months; and 
‘another embassy was sent from thence in 
the summer of 1863, to remonstrate against 
European settlement and commerce in the em- 
pire. M. Humbert has published in the “Bibli- 
othéque Universelle,” of Geneva, an important 
ier on Japan, and the “Annales du Commerce 
terieur,” of Paris, contains interesting and 
very complete information in regard to the 
commerce of the ports open to foreigners. 
Robert Fortune, for many years British consul 
in China, and well known for his efforts to 
romote the tea culture in British India, pub- 
ished, in March, 1863, ‘“‘Yedo and Peking, 
a narrative of a journey to the capitals of Ja- 
pan and China,” a book of great value. Bar- 
on Richthofen published, about the close of 
1862, an elaborate memoir on the geology of 
the island of Kiu-Siu; and Mr. Alexis Perry 
communicated to the Royal Society of London 
a paper on the earthquakes and volcanic phe- 
nomena of Japan. The maps of the different 
portions of the empire, prepared by native 
geographers, are remarkable for their accuracy 
-and beauty. They greatly surpass the Chinese 
in their attainments, in every department of 
physical science. 

Passing southward, we come to Cochin China, 
which has been the scene of extensive explora- 
tions and surveys by the French, who have ob- 
tained a permanent foothold in the southern 
portion. The Tableau de la Cochin Chine, 
by MM. Cortambert and De Rosny, gives a 
very full account of the: geography, history, 
and language of the country, and is accom- 
panied by geographical and ethnological maps. 
Admiral Bonard has given an interesting nar- 
rative of his expedition up the Me-Kong and 
the Oudong rivers, and Lake Telé-Sab, as far as 
the rivers of Angkor, or Nokhor. The admiral 
regards the canal and the port of Kankao, 
which is at fhe junction of the canal with the 
Gulf of Siam, and by treaty was to have been 
apart of the French territory, but was with- 
held from them by the Annamese, as of little 
value. The Annamese are restive under the 
-humiliating terms to which they were subject- 
ed by the treaty of June, 1862, and have more 
than once put the French garrisons in jeopardy. 
The French hydrographic engineers have sur- 


veyed very carefully the entire coast of Cochin ° 


China, and established a light-house on Cape 
St. Jacques, The French Steamship Company, 
styled the Messageries Impériales, have estab- 
lished a steamer service to Saigon, in their 
route from Singapore to Hong-Kong, making 
the time from Singapore to Saigon (637 miles) 


three days, and from Saigon to Hong-Kong. 


(915 miles) five days. The productions of 
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Cochin China are valuable, consisting mainly of 
rice, cotton, spices, indigo, silk, and ship tim- 
ber. There are few metals, but the adjacent 
kingdoms of Siam and Burmah abound in gold, 
silver, iron, copper, etc., and the Malacca, not 
far distant, yields largely of tin. Ton-King,. 
the kingdom north of Cochin China, has also 
its gold mines. A French traveller, M. Mou- 
hot, who ascended the Me-Kong, in 1861, and 
pervert through the forests of Cambodia and 

aos, and explored the ruins of the great tem- 
ple of Nokhor-Vat and of the city of Nokhor 
Luceng, or Angkor, sent a narrative of his 
discoveries to the London: Geographical So- 
ciety, which was published in the beginning of 
1863, but the unfortunate traveller had fallen 
a victim to jungle fever, in November, 1861. 
The Baron de Richthofen traversed Cambodia, 
Laos, and Siam, in 1862, and has published 
papers on his discoveries in Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen, and the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde. 
Mr. Schomburgk, the botanist, has publish- 
ed an account of the new genera and species 
he has discovered in Siam; M. Bocourt, a 
French naturalist, has brought home from the 
same country a remarkable collection of photo- 
graphs and objects of natural history. Mr. 
Edward O’Reilly has traversed the Pung-loung 
mountains, between Burmah and Siam, in or- 
der to ascertain the best route between the two 
countries. The region north of Burmah Prop- 
er, lying along the Upper Irrawadi, and extend- 
ing toward Thibet, has been explored by a 
missionary, Rev. Thomine D’Mazure, who has 
published an account of his discoveries in the 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” at Calcutta. 
The British Government has united the terri- 
tories of Pegu, Arracan, and the Tenasserim 
into a single province, under the name of Brit- 
ish Burmah. Curlew, or Calagouk Island, off 
the Tenasserim coast, has been selected by Dr. 
Duncan Macpherson, inspector-general of hos- 
pitals at Madras, as the site of a sanitarium, 
being, in his opinion, the most salubrious locali- 
ty in the vicinity of Farther India. 

The Andaman Islands, though in the vicinity 
of countries which have been very carefully 
explored, have remained hitherto almost whol- 
ly a terra incognita. An attempt was made, 
in 1792, to establish a penal colony on the 
North Andaman, but it was unsuccessful on 
account of the deadly character of the climate, 
and the hostility of the natives. The crews 
of vessels which have been shipwrecked on the 
island, have, in almost every instance, been 
dragged off into the interior, and it is supposed 
eaten by the natives, who are believed to be 
cannibals. The appearance of strangers on their 
coasts seems to excite the most deadly hatred 
on the part of the Mincopie, as the natives call 
themselves, and they do not hesitate to attack 
them even if outnumbered.. The Sepoys who 
were convicted but not executed, in 1859, were 
sent to the South Andaman, but so far as is 
known but one of them escaped death. Dr, 
Frederick Mouat, who was commissioned to 
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survey the islands, and select a suitable place 
for a penal colony, published, in 1863, a narra- 
tive of his voyage of discovery, under the title 
of ‘‘ Adventures and Researches among the An- 
daman Islands.” He found the islands covered 
‘with the most luxuriant vegetation; the trees 
equalling in girth the giant sequoias of Califor- 
nia (one of them was seventy-six feet in cir- 
ceumference at the top), and belonging mostly 
to the mangrove and banian families. Exten- 
sive marshes in some sections sent up their 
deadly exhalations, but at other points the isl- 
ands seemed healthful. They saw but few of 
the natives, but when they did meet them, a 
combat always followed. In one of these skir- 
mishes they took a young Andaman prisoner. 
He was about twenty-two years of age, and 
after a time seemed to become partially civil- 
ized, but it was impossible to obtain any infor- 
mation from him respecting his former mode 
of life. After some months he was attacked 
with cholera, and though he recovered from 
the attack itself, he did not regain his vigor, 
and it was resolved to send him back to his 
native island. Here he was left, but nothing 
more was ever heard from him. 

Rev. Charles Parish, who also visited these 
islands a little after Dr. Mouat’s expedition, 
has given an account of them in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
M. Pihau-Dufeillay, who explored the South 
Andaman, has communicated to the Bulletin de 
la Societé Anthropologique a paper in regard to 
the inhabitants of the islands. 

The Malayan Archipelago, with its numer- 
ous islands, many of them of great size, and en- 
titled, from its great extent, to be regarded as 
almost a continent of itself, has been made the 
subject of some very interesting investigations 
by Mr. A. R. Wallace, an eminent traveller and 
physicist, who has spent many years in the isl- 
ands of the archipelago. Mr. Wallace com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Geographical 
Society, and to the British Association, in rela- 
tion to its physical geography. He regards it 
as divisible into two districts, having entirely 
distinct lines of demarcation, the one assimilat- 
ing to the Flora and Fauna of Asia, and the 
other to the very diverse productions, animal 
and vegetable, of Australia. These two dis- 
tricts, at the little islands of Baly and Lom- 
bock, are brought very near together; being 
separated only by a strait fifteen miles wide; 
yet on the one island the birds and plants are 
not only of different species from those- in 
the other, but of different genera and families. 
Java, apart of Sumatra, Amboyna, Sumbawa, a 
part of Bornou, the west end of Ceram, the 
north Bon of Gilolo, and all the small islands 
around it, the northern extremity of Celebes, 
and the islands of Siau and Sanguir, are whol- 
ly voleanic; as is also the greater part of the 
Philippine group. The remainder of the Ma- 
layan Archipelago is generally free from vol- 
canic action. Sumatra, New Guinea, Borneo, 
the Philippines, the Moluccas, and the unculti- 
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vated parts of Java and Celebes, are all forest 
countries, but Timor, and the smaller islands 
near it, and to a lesser degree Florés, Sumba- 
wa, Lombock, and Bali, are mainly destitute 
of forest trees. The monsoons or trade winds 
are deflected in their course by the islands, and, 
while the southern part of Borneo and Celebes 
have a southeast monsoon and fair weather, 
from April to November, the northern part 
Borneo and the Philippine Islands have a south- 
west monsoon, and rain during the same period. 
The publication by Melville, at Batavia, of 
the magnificent atlas of the Dutch East In- 
dies of Carnbee and Versteeg, is an interesting 
event, as marking the advance of Batavia in 
civilization and intellectual culture. Dr: Bern- 
stein, a Dutch naturalist, has been engaged for 
two years past in an exploration of the natural 
history of the Molucea islands, and Senor Sem- 
per continues to publish interesting and in- 
structive monographs on the islands of Luzon, 
and in his later publications has given a very 
full account of the aborigines of the island, 
who are known as Negritos. The Spanish Goy- 
ernment has caused the maps of the hydro- 
graphical survey of the coasts of the Philippines 
to be published. Mindanao, one of these isl- 
ands, which is rich in vegetation as well as in 
mineral wealth, has hitherto been partly inde- 
pendent, but within the past year the Spanish 
authorities have taken possession of the whole 


island. A German statistician, Mr. Friedmann, 


has published in the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, 
a table of the population of the Dutch East In- 
dies. The whole population is about 18 mil- 
lions, of which 11,948,019 are inhabitants of 
Java and Madura; 1,746,052 of Sumatra; 
1,646,605 of Timor ; 886,683 of Dutch Borneo; 
471,061 of Palembang ; 215,277 of Celebes, and 
the small islands adjacent; and the remainder 
of the smaller islands. ‘ 
We complete our survey of the geographical 
progress of Asia with a few words on what has 
been done in India'the past year. Geographi- 
cal researches in that vast peninsula have been 
incessant for many years past; now measuring 
the Himalayas and watching their glaciers, 
penetrating into the beautiful vales of Oash- 
mere, or mounting to the lofty plateau of 
Thibet, where amid a heat that scorches in 


summer, and a cold that congeals the vitals — 
in the winter, the worshippers of the Grand — 


Llama maintain their isolated existence; or 


tracing the Indus, the Ganges, or the Brah- 


maputra from their sources in the plateau be- 


tween the Himalaya and the Kuen-Lun moun- — 


tains through the gateways where they pass 


‘ southward between peaks never yet trodden by 


human foot; or farther southward, seeking 
amid the Vindhya, the Ghauts, or the Nilgherry 
mountains, and the sources of the rivers which 
flow down their slopes, the wonders of the 
vegetable or the animal kingdom; or onee 
more engaged in these practical labors of rail- 
way survey and construction, or the laying out 
of military roads, and the selection of suitable 
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locations for sanitariums, prosaic work, indeed, 
but not less full of promise in the future devel- 
opment of Hindostan in its aspects of civiliza- 
tion and commerce. The past year has not 
been Jess prolific than its predecessors in nar- 
tatives of these explorations. The Schlagent- 
‘weit brothers have continued the publication 
of their interesting work on the Himalayas; 
Dr. Hooker has contributed new additions to 
‘Indian botany ; Messrs. Montgomery and Thuil- 
ier have pushed their investigations into Little 
hibet and Oashmere, and the results of their 
labors have been laid before the. Royal Geo- 
i hical Society in two interesting papers. 
Stapor Walker has communicated to the ‘ Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society” at Calcutta a 
_ “Memoir on the Trigonometrical Survey of In- 
ge" and recent additions to the geographical 
knowledge of districts bordering on the British 
trans-Indus frontier. Oapt. Knight has pub- 
jished “The Diary of a Pedestrian in Cash- 
mere and Thibet;” Rev. H. Baker, “The Hill 
Aryans of Travancore,” and another mission- 
ary, in the “Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
“Travancore and its Population;” Dr. Hugh 
_ Oleghorn, “ The Forests and Gardens of South 
India ;” Prof.Flechia, “Jmpero Anglo-Indiano ;” 
Dr. Hoffmeister (the botanist of Prince Wal- 
_ demar’s expedition), an interesting account of 
the botanical peculiarities of Ceylon, the 
Himalaya, and the frontiers of Thibet, in the 
ead du Voyage of that expedition. Mr. 
- Howard laid before the Linnzan Society of 
London, in June, 1863, specimens of chinchona 
bark and quinine, procured from the trans- 
‘planted chinchona of India, demonstrating the 
‘success of the transplantation. Messrs. Cassels 
and Medlicott have published further communi- 
‘cations concerning the cultivation of cotton in 
India. Mr. Stokes has read a paper “On the 
Indian Are of Meridian” before the Royal So- 
ciety, which has been published in the “ Phil- 
 osophical Transactions.” Surveys have been 
made by direction of the Admiralty, and maps 
and charts prepared and published of the Strait 
of Palk, the Gulf of Manaar, part of the coast 
_ of Ceylon, and the currents of the Gulf of Ben- 
. gal during the southwest monsoon. 
_ A paper was read before the Ethnological 
Society of London, at its December meeting, 
pared by a Tamil, a native of Ceylon, on the 
‘Weddos or Widdos, a tribe in the interior of 
that island, of whom little has been hitherto 
Known. They are supposed to be the direct 
descendants of some royal families or chiefs 
who were driven into the forests of the interior 
when the island was invaded by the Buddhists 
2,200 years ago. They have remained entirely 
istinct from the other races of the island— 
either intermarrying nor commingling with 
hem in any way. The men have occasionally 
xchanged wax, ivory aud dried venison for 
salt and arrow root. They have recently com- 
menced cultivating the soil, but subsist chiefly 
on the flesh of wild animals, which they kill 
the bow and arrow and preserve in honey. 
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They have no knowledge of fire arms; but 
are expert in the use of the bow and arrow— 
killing their game at the distance of sixty yards, 
They are a miserable looking race, and speak 
a dialect of Cingalese mixed with Telinga, 
which is not generally understood by the 
Cingalese. They worship a tortoise, called 
Ebba, as their only divinity, making sacrifices 
to it in sickness and at childbirth. If the sick 
person for whom the offering is made does not 
speedily recover, he or she is abandoned to die 
alone, and the body remains unburied. The 
women of the tribe are totally secluded ; 
strangers are not permitted to approach their 
villages, and a father never sees his daughter 
after she has grown up, nor a mother her male 
children after they have reached the age of 
manhood. Formerly the tribe wore no cloth- 
ing, but within the last generation or two they 
have adopted a scanty wardrobe. 

The pearl fisheries of Ceylon have been fa- 
mous for ages, and have yielded a princely reve- 
nue to the sovereigns of the island. The Dutch 
Government formerly held the monopoly of 
the fishery of the Tinnevelly Pearl Banks near 
Tuticorin, and received a net income of about 
$100,000 per annum from it; but they seem 
to have fished too recklessly, and the product 
had greatly diminished before it passed into 
the hands of the English. In 1822 the revenue 
derived was about $65,000, and in 1830 about 
$50,000; but from that time till 1860-’61 there 
was no yield. In 1861, there was a revenue to 
the Government of over $100,000, and in 1862 
about the same sum; but in 1863 there wasa fail- 
ure, owing, the divers believed, to the presence 
of two other mollusks on the banks, called 
Soorum and Kollikoz (belonging to the families 
Modidla and Avicula), which destroyed. the 
oysters. The pearl oyster, it should be said, 
is not a true oyster, but rather a mussel, secur- 
ing itself to the rocks by a byssus or foot, 
which it can throw off at pleasure. The super- 
intendent of the Tinnevelly Pearl Banks, Capt. 
Phipps, has now undertaken to propagate the 
pearl oyster by an artificial system, putting the 
adult oyster into a basin walled in and strewed 
with loose coral, and rearing the young oysters 
in a division of the basin till they are of suffi- 
cient age to be removed to one of the pearl banks, 
which has been cleared of all offensive or de- 
structive shell fish, mud, &c. By thus stocking 
the banks successfully, he is confident that the 
fishery can be kept hereafter at its highest 
point of productiveness, and the pearls of Tu- 
ticorin now, as of old, be in demand in all the 
markets of the world. 

Turning now to Arrtoa, we find the veil of 
Isis at least partially lifted, and the secret of the 
source of the White Nile, sought for more than 
three thousand years in vain, at last exposed. 

The history of the discovery is deeply inter- 
esting: all efforts to penetrate to the source 
of the White Nile by ascending the river had 
utterly failed; partly from the ferocity and 
hostility of the tribes who dwelt on its upper 
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waters, and partly from the difficulty of ob- 
taining interpreters and porters to traverse the 
unfriendly region. Capt. Burton had proposed 
to reach the great lakes of the interior, and 
thus prepare the way for seeking the source of 
the Nile, by an expedition westward from Zan- 
zibar at a distance of 4° or 5° 8. of the equa- 
tor. « Arriving after great difficulty and danger 
in 1858 at Kazéh, midway between Lake Tan- 
ganyika and the coast, he was taken sick there 
and was compelled to send forward his com- 
panion, Capt. Speke, to continue the explora- 
tion alone. After visiting Lake Tanganyika, 
Captain Speke proceeded to the southern ex- 
tremity of a long lake called by the natives 
Nyanza, which they asserted extended 400 
miles to the north; and had its outlet in a river 
frequented by white men. Capt. Speke be- 
came at once strongly impressed with the be- 
lief that this lake was the long sought source 
of the Nile, and as he could not descend the 
lake he returned to Kazéh and. communicated 
his belief to Capt. Burton, who received it 
with sneers, and finally quarrelled with him on 
that ground. Capt. Speke returned to Eng- 
land, and having laid his views, and the reasons 
which induced him to entertain them, before 
the Royal Geographical Society, that body, to- 
gether with several liberal gentlemen, provided 
the necessary means for undertaking another 
expedition which should give him the oppor- 
tunity of testing his theory and perfecting the 
discovery which he believed he had made. 

It was in October, 1860, that, with an outfit 
as complete as he could obtain, and accompa- 
nied by Capt. Grant, like himself, an officer of 
the Indian army, Capt. Speke reached Zanzi- 
bar, and with a caravan of more than 200 men, 
consisting of a few Hottentots, who proved 
only a burden, 25 Beluchs or Balochs, an es- 
cort through Uzaramo, sent by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, 75 freed slaves under an Arab cap- 
tain, 100 negro porters, and a supply of mules, 
donkeys, and goats, set out for Uzaramo. The 
travellers were constantly annoyed by the de- 
sertions of these porters and escorts, which 
often compelled them to hire others, frequently 
worthless vagabonds, at exorbitant rates, and 
as often caused them heavy losses of their 
goods, stolen by the deserters, or plundered 
by the natives of the countries through which 
they passed. Only 18 of the whole number en- 
gaged remained with them through their jour- 
neyings, and these, whom Capt. Speke calls his 
“Faithful,” were treated with great consid- 
eration at Cairo, and sent back, with an addi- 
tional year’s pay as bounty, by the Oriental 
Oompany’s steamers to Zanzibar. From Uza- 
ramo, the expedition passed through Usagara, 
an upland country, where Capt. Grant was at- 
tacked with the acclimating fever. This fever 
did not leave him entirely while he remained 
in the country, recurring at intervals of about 
a fortnight, though lighter in the latter part of 
their journey. As soon as Oapt. Grant was 
convalescent, Capt. Speke left him and, having 
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ascended the hilly Usagara range to the more 
level lands of the interior, penetrated into the 
wild region of Ugogo, where the inhabitants 
usually have abundant crops and herds, but 
were this year suffering from a terrible fami 
the result of an extensive drought. They 
were a fierce, savage people; so avaricious — 
ordinarily that they would not admit caravans — 
into their villages. The wild game killed by 
Capt. Speke and his company in this country 
was at once seized by these people, and an ex- q 
orbitant hongo or toll exacted for the use of — 
the ground on which they encamped. The 
two travellers (for Grant had recovered suffi- 
ciently to join his companion) reached Unya-— 
muezi, or the Country of the Moon, about ihe 
end of January, 1861, with the loss by deser- 
tion of more than a hundred men, while over 
one half of their animals were dead, and alike 
proportion of their property stolen, and the 
famine made their expenses unprecedentedly 
high. The inhabitants of Unyamuezi, or ‘‘ Men — 
of the Moon,” as the Hindoos, who formerly — 
traded with the Eastern Coast, called them, are 
the greatest traders in Africa. They are quite — 
intelligent, and smelt iron from the ore in their 
own country, and manufacture iron implements 
very expertly. They also weave cotton and 
keep many flocks and herds.’ But with this 
partial civilization, they are great smokers anil 
drinkers, and lack courage. In this country the 
travellers encountered famine again and war 
between a young brigand chief and the Arab 
traders who visited the country, and were 
compelled to return to Kazth to reénforce their ' 
caravan, and endeavor to make arrangements 
for peace. After many delays and wearisome 
experiences of native extortion, Captain Speke, 
leaving Grant at Kazth, passed through Uzinza 
and Sorombo, when he was compelled to re-— 
turn to Kazth by the refusal of his whole camp 
to go forward, because, as they alleged, it was 
an enemy’s country. From Kazth Capt. Speke — 
sent back to the coast for more beads and 
clothes, and fifty armed men, and having ob- 
tained them, he moved forward, and after 
much trouble reached the beautiful country of 
Karague, where King Rumanika, an Abyssinian 
by birth, welcomed them cordially, and treate 
them with great kindness. Here the. highest 
standard of beauty for woman is extreme 
obesity, and the king’s wives and daughters 
were fattened till they could not stand. Leaving 
his friend Grant,who was again ill, with the kin 
hearted Rumanika, Capt. Speke pushed on t 
Uganda, and while traversing that country, oa 
the 28th of January, 1862, caught sight of — 
Lake Nyanza for the first time in this e ; 
dition, He reached the capital of M 
the King of Uganda, on the 19th of 
February, and by a judicious mixture of 
audaciousness and prudence, succeeded ia 
gaining the favor of this tyrant, who seems 
to have been a second King of Dahomey. T 
atify the caprice of the king, one at least of 
is subjects is executed daily, usually for some 
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trifling departure from the court etiquette, and 
nearly every day some one of the hapless wives 
of the despot was led away to death for the 
yery slightest offences. When he heard that 
the white men were coming, in a paroxysm of 
fury he caused fifty big men and five hundred 
small. ones to be executed. The country of 
Uganda surrounds the whole northwestern 
‘shoulder of Lake Nyanza, which is pear-shaped, 
the widest portion being at the southern ex- 
tremity. The northern boundary of the king- 
dom of Uganda lies along the equator, which 
is also the northern line of the lake. Captain 
Speke spent. five months in Uganda, having 
brought his companion there as soon as he was 
able to travel. In company with the king and 
the queen-mother, who is the most. important 
personage in the realm after the king, he made 
several excursions on the lake, which he found 
to be over two hundred milesin length. Mtésa 
was not willing that he should leave him, and 
it was only through the influence of the queen- 
mother, who was extremely desirous of ob- 
taining European goods, that he was at last 
pened to depart. The king finally, gave 
im letters of protection, and commended him 
to the King of Ungoro, but parted with him 
with great reluctance. The ‘travellers left the 
capital of Uganda in July, 1862, and after some 
trouble and hostility on the part of the natives, 
reached, about two weeks later, the actual 
source of the Nile, which leaves the lake a 
broad stream 450 feet wide, and descends at 
_ once a rock-broken fall of about twelve feet, 
called by the natives ‘the stones,’? but named 
by Capt. Speke, Ripon Falls. Visiting the cap- 
ital of Kamrasi, the savage King of Ungoro, the 
travellers were detained there from August to 
November, 1862, and a fortnight later reached 
the country of the Madi, where they found a 
Turkish caravan. Between these points the 
Nile makes a great bend westward, and is re- 
ported to unite, at its extreme corner, with 
another lake, named by the natives the Little 
Luta Nzige, or lake of the dead locusts, said to 
be 200 miles long and 50 broad. The tribes on 
the Nile at this part of its course were at this 
time engaged in war, and the travellers were 
‘compelled to cross on the chord of the bend, 
and thus failed to explore about seventy miles 
of the course of the river, in which it accom- 
plishes a descent of about 1,000 feet. In Feb- 
Tuary, 1863, in company with the Turkish 
caravan, they reached Gondokoro, where Capt. 
Speke was welcomed by his old friend, Capt. 
nel Baker, who had come thither in search 

of him, and prepared to relieve his wants. 
Here too he met Madame Tinne, her sister and 
daughter, Dutch ladies, who had embarked on 
the Nile at Khartiim, on a small steamer, ac- 
companied by four other ships, with a suite of 
about 200 persons, among whom were two 
travellers, M. de Heuglin and M. Steudner. 
These ladies had undertaken the exploration of 
the White Nile, and from intelligence since 
received, have entered the Bahr el Ghazal, 
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one of the recently discovered tributaries of 
the Upper Nile, and are endeavoring to ad- 
vance into the interior. They have met with 
Consul Petherick’s tribes of Niam-Niams, and 
think his reports not entirely without founda- . 
tion. Mr. Baker went forward after a short 
time to explore the great bend of the Nile, but 
has not yet been heard from. By this expe- 
dition Capts. Speke and Grant have demon- 
strated that the Nile, which must henceforth 
be reckoned as starting from the headwaters 
of Lake Nyanza, is over 2,300 miles in length, 
and that it receives very few affluents. They 
have also ascertained that the greater part of 
its course, and also that of the Lakes Nyanza 
and Tanganyika, are in a deep and narrow val- 
ley; and it has been rendered nearly certain 
that the sources of the Nile, discharging its 
waters into the Mediterranean Sea, the Shire, 
an affluent of the Zambesi, emptying into the 
Indian Ocean, and the Congo or Zaire, which 
flows into the Atlantic, are in the same vicinity 
on the elevated plateau about three degrees 
south of the equator, and that the lakes in 
which they take their rise are fed by streams 
from the group of mountains rising from that 
plateau, and, though nearly under the equator, 
lifting their peaks to the region of eternal snow. 
The narrative of Capt. Speke, entitled ‘‘ Journal 
of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,” by 
John Hanning Speke, with portrait, maps and 
numerous illustrations, was published in Lon- 
don about the 1st of January, 1864, and in this 
country by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in April, 
1864. At the November (1863) meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, a paper 
was communicated by Baron von Decken in re- 
lation to the mountain peaks of Kilima-ndjaro, 
which lie southeast of Lake Nyanza, which the 
baron had,ascended during the past year. He 
describes two mountain ranges lying between 
Lake Jipé and Lake Nyanza, the first, the 
Aruscha range, being about, 4,000 feet high, 
and the second, a considerable distance east 
and north, much loftier, and as yet unnamed, 
but forming, as he believed, the eastern water- 
shed of Lake Nyanza. From the Aruscha 
range the two snowy peaks of Kilima-ndjaro 
were in full view. The main peak, which he 
ascertained by triangulation to be 20,065 feet 
high, had its snow line at about 17,000 feet in 
height. He ascended the main peak to the 
height of 13,900 feet, when, his companions 
having given way on account of the rarefaction 
of the atmosphere, he was forced to retrace his 
steps. In his travels, the baron had met with 
a terrible pest, a fly called by the natives Don- 
derobo, whose bite was as deadly as that of the 
Tsetse, but affected asses and dogs only. The 
draught asses of his caravan were destroyed 
by it. 

Retracing our steps, we recur to explorations 
made, or attempted, in Nubdia, Abyssinia, and. 
Egypt, during 1863. The delegation sent out 
by the Carl Ritter Association of Gotha to as- 
certain the fate of Dr. Vogel, proved unsuc- 
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cessful. Leaving the Red Sea at Massona, it 
visited at first the country of the Bogos, and 
its capital, Keren, situated on the confines of 
Abyssinia and Nubia. Here the delegation sep- 
‘arated, and Messrs. de Heuglin and Steudner 

who, as we have seen, subsequently joined 

adame Tinne), with Dr. Schubert, traversed 
Abyssinia, visiting Adoa, Axum, and Gondar, 
and finally fehchied Khartiim by a long detour; 
while Messrs. Munzinger and Kinzelbach, going 
directly to Khartiim, proceeded thence to Kor- 
dofan, and attempted to enter Darfiir, but 
found that their lives would almost certainly 
be sacrificed if they entered that savage region, 
and prudently relinquished the attempt. M. 
Munzinger returned to Massoua, and M. Kin- 
zelbach went back to Germany. 

In Egypt, an Egyptian institute has been es- 
tablished, which is busying itself with questions 
of geography, history, agriculture, archeology, 
and medical science. It has already published 
a large volume of transactions. The Egyptian 
Government has commenced a topographical 
survey of the country. Baron von Kremer, 
Austrian consul at Cairo, has prepared a very 
elaborate work on the Gipsies of Egypt. M. 
Burgsch has communicated to the French 
Geographical Society at Paris a dissertation 
on Avaris and Tanis. 

Proceeding westward, we find that M. de 
Beurmann, at the commencement of 1863, tra- 
versed. Zripoli from Bengehazi to Audjelah, 
intending to penetrate by that route into 
Waday, in search of Dr. Vogel, but, finding ac- 
cess to that kingdom, by the direct route, cut 
off, he returned as far as Mourzouk, and thence 
turned his course toward Bornou. His arrival 
at Kuka, in the summer, has been ascertained. 
M. Duveyrier, who spent the greater part of 
the years 1861 and 1862 in southern Tunis and 
the Country of the Tuaricks, has published a 
very interesting monograph on the Tuaricks 
and their country: He found a chain of moun- 
tains (the Hoggar range) with an altitude of 
about 6,750 feet, in a region which all maps 
have hitherto represented as a vast plain. The 
Tuaricks are remarkable among the natives 
of Africa, and especially among Mohamme- 
dan natives, for the liberty, influence, and 
authority enjoyed by their women. In this re- 
spect they stand in striking contrast to any 
other people of Northern Africa. <A delega- 
tion from the Tuaricks visited France, in 1862, 
and made a very favorable impression on the 
nation and on the Government, by their digni- 
ty and intelligence. An experiment has been 
in progress for some years for the improvement 
of the caravan route across the Sahara, by 
means of artesian wells which should render 
the regions around them fertile oases. Emi- 
nent French engineers have been engaged in 
it and it has proved successful, 

Turning to the western coast, Senegambia, 
where the French have a colony of consider- 
able extent, has been agitated by wars between 
several of the native tribes. M. Braouézec, a 
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French traveller who has spent some years in 
Senegambia, and made many important discoy- 
eries there, has communicated, in 1868, to the 
Bulletin of the French Geographical Soci & 
an account of an excursion made by him ii 
1861 into Djolof, to explore the country lying 
between Lake Ghier and the Gambia river, 
Soudan there is little of interest to record. Dr. 
Baikié, whose exploration of the Niger has — 
been noticed in a previous volume, has com- — 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society 
a paper on Nupé. The black Marabout, El — 
Haji Omar, who has been for years one of th 
most bitter and bloodthirsty enemies of Euro- — 
peans in Africa, and who was defeated in his — 
repeated efforts to drive the French out of 
Senegambia, from 1854 to 1859, has, by the 
force of his character, attained to 
power in Western Soudan. a | 
Upper and Lower Guinea have been explor- 
ed by individual travellers during the past year, | 
though by no large expedition. The British — 
Government have added the new and thriving 
city of Abbeokuta, and the country adjacent, to _ 
their African possessions, and Captain Sue 
the African traveller, now British consul at 
Fernando Po, who visited it early in 1863, 
and, in connection with Captain Bedingfield, 
explored the river Ogun on which it is situa-_ 
ted, states that it is fast becoming one of the 
most powerful States of Upper Guinea. The Brit- " 
ish Government have also occupied Whydah, 
and are exercising a restraining influence upon 
the inhuman barbarities of the King of Daho- 
mey. MM. Guillevin and Répin, two French 
travellers who have visited Dahomey, confirm 
the previous accounts of his cruelties. The 
kingdom of Yarriba, which, a few years since, 
was an important and powerful State in the 
Niger, had been entirely broken in pieces, and 
considerable portions of it are now absorbed in 
Abbeokuta. The region of the Gaboon and 
the mountainous region about its headwaters, | 
where M. du Chaillu hunted the gorillas, — 
have been objects of special attention the past 
year. MM. Braouézec and Touchard, French 
naval officers, have ascended and surveyed the| 
river, and testify to the cannibalism of F 
Fans (pronounced Fongs) and other tribes of ? 
that region; Captain Burton has spent some 
time with this tribe, and contributed an inter-- 
esting paper on_their habits, customs, ete., to! 
the Anthropological Review; and, on another | 
oceasion, ascended the Cameroons mountain, 
a volcano near the Gulf of Biafra, which he re-_ 
gards as the Oca@v Oxnua of the ancient geog- 
raphers. ye 
M. du Bellay and Sreval, two French naval, 
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officers, explored in the summer of 1862 the 
river Ogo-Wai, which discharges its waters 
into the Bight of Biafra. It is a mile and # 
half wide for a distance of about 180 miles, ancl 
is formed by the junction of two large rivers, 
the Okanda and N’Gounyai, the latter flowing 
from the S. E., and the former believed to 
have its source in Lake Tchad. The country 
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is rich in ivory, ebony, caoutchouc and palm oil, 
but the natives are ignorant and degraded. 
Oassange, one of the Portuguese possessions in 
Southern Guinea, has been seized by the na- 
tives, and is still held by them. Mossamedes, a 
newly founded sea port on the coast of Benguela, 
established by the Portuguese, is growing rap- 
idly, and has already become an important city. 
‘adagascar has during the past year been 
the scene of a revolution, and its king, crowned 
in 1862, has fallen a victim to his own madness 
and folly. (See Mapaeasoar.) The island is 
peopled by two different races, each divided 
nto numerous tribes. The ruling race, the 
ovas, are of Malay origin, and comprise only 
one tenth of the population, being in all about 
450,000. The subject tribes are of the negro 
race, but are taller, stronger, and more ener- 
gatic than their brethren on the coast.,The two 
arge islands east of Madagascar, Mauritius and 
Reunion, have been very diligently explored 
within the past two or three years. Of the lat- 
ter, M. George Azema has published a very 
complete history, and M. Maillard has issued, 
during the past year, an extended and finely 
illustrated work on the topography, geology, 
and natural history of the island. Mr. James 
Morris has contributed to the “Journal of 
Arts” an interesting memoir on the geography, 
&ec., of Mauritius, and M. Leduc has presented 
to the department of manuscripts of the Im- 
pore Library of Paris an elaborate manuscript 
istory of that island, with numerous maps and 
pee. The port of Obok, near the Gulf of 
ujura, on the coast of Somauli, has been ac- 
quired by France, and will be occupied here- 
after as a station for the French line of steam- 
ers of the Messageries _Imperiales Company, 
between Suez and Cochin China. 

Oceanica, or at least that portion of it included 
in Australasia and Polynesia, claims our atten- 
tion. In Australia, the result of the three explor- 
ing expeditions sent out in search of O’Hara 
Burke and his party, has been laid before the 
public during the past year. They have travers- 

, ed Australia from y. to 8. and from 8. to N. in 
four different directions, all of them east of the 
meridian of 131° E. from Greenwich. Stuart 
has nearly traversed the continent three times, 
and in the last expedition reached the open 
sea on Van Diemen’s Gulf, on the 24th of 
July, 1862. Lansborough, leaving the Gulf of 
Carpentaria on the 10th of February, 1862, 
struck §. E., and then followed nearly the 
course of the 145th meridian to Melbourne, 
which he reached on the 2d of June. ~ 

McKinlay took a more extended route, leay- 
ing Adelaide on the 14th of August, 1861, and 
proceeding northward, nearly on the 188th 
meridian, passed that locality laid down on the 
maps as Lake Torrens, which proved to be a 
shallow valley, which is covered with water 
during the rainy season, but becomes dry from 
the excessive evaporation of the dry season. 
Proceeding northward, with a slight inclination 
to the west, they reached the river Leichardt 
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in about 19° §. lat., nearly 100 miles from its 


‘mouth, on the 6th of May, and followed it to a 


point five or six miles from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. From this locality they turned their 
faces southeastward, McKinlay having deter- 
mined to explore the interior of Queensland. 
The previous journey across the continent had 
been made without serious suffering or privation, 
but the route to Port Denison, in Queensland, 
was attended with great distress from want 
of water and scarcity of food, and the party 
were compelled to kill most of their draft an- 
imals, bullocks, horses, and camels, for allay- 
ing their hunger. They reached the first sta- 
tion in the settled districts on the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1862. ; : 

These three expeditions, taken in connection 
with that of Burke and Wills, and the previous 
ones of McDouall Stuart, and Sturt, and Eyre, 
give a very accurate idea of the interior of Aus- 
tralia, It is not, as was supposed by the earlier 
explorers, a congeries of lakes, nor, as Sturt 
supposed, a vast arid desert. Considerable por- 
tions of it are well watered, and have a rich 
productive soil. Other portions are subject to 
seasons of drought, but in the moist seasons will 
yield abundant crops. A third and remaining 
portion has a poor soil, and is almost wholly 
barren, yet in the wet seasons yields some grass 
for herds. There is, perhaps, a larger amount of 
rainfall on Central Australia than in most coun- 
tries; but the evaporation which takes place 
in the clear intensely hot weather is very rapid, 
and soon reduces the plains to drought, and 
dries up the lakes and considerable streams. 
The conservation of the profuse rainfall in 
tanks, and the resort to. artificial irrigation 
where cultivation is required, will cause this 
desert to blossom like the rose. 

In January, 1863, James Morrill, a seaman 
who had been shipwrecked in the Peruvian, in 
1846, and was the only one of the four persons 
who had reached the shore who survived the 
hardships that followed. their shipwreck, came 
into the settlements near Port Denison. He had 
spent nearly seventeen years in the interior of 
Australia, mostly among the, natives, who 
were, on the whole, very kind to him, but 
were unwilling that he should return to civil- 
ized life. He confirms the reports of the can- 
nibalism of the natives, though he says they 
will not kill their fellow men, simply for the 
sake of eating them. The bushmen, he says, 
are cruel and treacherous even in their deal- 
ings with each other. 

Mr. Alfred Howitt, son of the celebrated au- 
thor William Howitt, who had been sent out 
by the colonial government of Victoria to seek 
for the survivors of the Burke and Wills party, 
and who found King, the only remaining mem- 
ber of the party, on the banks of Cooper's 
Oreek, has, during 1862 and 1863, been engaged 
in an exploration of the western portion of 
Central Australia, and has visited the large 
lakes of that region. 

New Zealand has, during the past year, been 
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involved in farther trouble with the Maoris 
or native inhabitants. The Maoris, like most 
of the Polynesian islanders, are fast melting 
away under the contact of civilization. In- 
telligent residents of the islands predict that 
they will not outlive another generation. The 
Sandwich and Society Islands are becoming 
depopulated so far as their aboriginal inhabit- 
ants are concerned, with fearful rapidity. The 
Sandwich Islands, in the time of Capt. Cook, 
were reputed to have 400,000 inhabitants; in 
1832, by actual enumeration, they had 180,318 ; 
in 1861, 69,800. The Society Islands had 200,- 
000 inhabitants in Cook’s time; they have now 
not more than 10,000 aborigines. 

In New Zealand, M. de Hochstetter has been 
engaged in the exploration of the northern isl- 
and, and has visited and described the singular 
lake, Roto Mohama, or the Hot-water Lake. 
This lake has ‘its sources in numerous springs 
. Tising from its bottom and sides. It has a tem- 
perature of about 208° F. A German geog- 
rapher, Julius Haast, has been exploring the 
southern island, and las made a survey of its 
lofty mountains; the ‘chain has a mean alti- 
tude of about 7,475 feet. He has discovered 
the existence of an immense glacier, which 
feeds Lake Tapuko, through a river which 
_ he has named, from one of the colonists, God- 
ley river. Dr. Hector, already favorably 
known by his researches in the Rocky moun- 
tains, has also devoted: himself to the study of 
the physical geography of New Zealand. The 
European population of New Zealand, accord- 
ing to the census of 1862, amounted to 109,308 
persons. Valuable gold mines have been dis- 
covered at several points in both of the larger 
islands, the most productive being in the prov- 
ince of Otago, in the southern island, and in 
Coromandel, and the province of Auckland, in 
the northern island. A learned society has 
been established in the province of Oanterbury 
in the southern island, called the “‘ Philosophical 
Institute of Canterbury.” . 

New Caledonia, one of the Loyalty Islands, 
is claimed by the French, and is rapidly settling 
with French colonists. Lieut. Chambeyron 
was engaged in 1862 in exploring the interior 
of the island and surveying its coasts. He 
ascertained the height of Humboldt Peak, the 
principal mountain of the island, situated be- 
tween seven and eight miles from the coast, to 
be about 5,300 feet. The Society or Tahitian 
Jsles are under the protection of France, and 
French emigration is commencing thither on a 
considerable scale. An extensive botanical gar- 
den there has proved very successful in accli- 
matizing the useful plants of other countries. 

The Fiji or Viti Islands, of whose éxplora- 
tion by Dr. Seeman some account was given 
last year, have been the subject of another 
volume of great interest by Col. Smythe and 
his wife, entitled “Ten Months in the Fiji Isl- 
ands.” Col. Smythe was the commissioner 
sent out by the English Government to inves- 
tigate the hepted cession of the island to 
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Great Britain. He regards the Fijians as in — 
many respects a superior race, but like most of — 
the Polynesians they are wholly under the in- 
fluence of their chiefs. They have been, and 
some of the heathen tribes undoubtedly are — 
still, cannibals, but they are not so fearless or 
ferocious as the Tonga islanders were before the 
introduction of Christianity, and those who 
have come under the influence of the mission- 
aries are gentle and amiable. Melanesia, under 
which term are included the several groups lying 
N.E. of Australia, the Solomon Islands, 
Cruz Islands, Banks Islands, New Hebrides 
and Loyalty Islands, has, for the last four o1 
five years, under the constant and self-denying 
labors of the missionary Bishop J. CO, Patteson 
(of the English Church) and his coadjutors, 
been improving in civilization. He has visited 
the diffeyent groups every year, and where it 
was possible, brought off young lads to be edu- 
cated at the missionary college of Kohi-marima — 
in New Zealand, founded by the liberality of 
the distinguished authoress, Miss Yonge. These 
lads, after receiving education and Christian in- 
struction, are returned to their native islands | 
to exert their influence for good there. 
Philosophical Geography has received a valu- 
able contribution in a recent work by the Hon. 
George P. Marsh, entitled “Man and*Nature; 
or Physical Geography as modified by Human 
Action,” published by Charles Scribner, N. Y. 
The mortality among men eminent for their 
contributions to geographical science during 
the year 1863 has been very large. We men- 
tion the names of the following, of most of 
whom biographical notices will be found else- 
where in this volume. Among our own coun- 
trymen, Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D., dis- 
tinguished for his researches in Biblical goog 
raphy; Major Howard Stansbury, the explorer 
of the Great Salt Lake of Utah ; Major-General 
Amiel W. Whipple, one of the officers on the 
Pacific Railroad exploration; Colonel John J. 
Abert, for many years chief of the corps of 
Topographical Engineers; and Rear ‘Admiral 
Andrew H. Foote, whose explorations feria 
(Jo- 


African coast were of great interest. Of foreigi 
geographers, there were Edme ,Jomard (Jo 
mard UInstitut), of Paris; Dr. Carl Vogel, 
father of the traveller Vogel, and author 
numerous geographical works and maps; 
Simon Fraser, the discoverer of Fraser river in~ 
British Columbia; Dr. George Robinson, an 
English Oriental traveller; Capt. Philippe de 
Kerhallet, the French hydrographer; MMrallat 
de Bassilan, an explorer in Malaysia and 
author of a “ Description des Pi | 
Moritz von Beurman, a German explorer ‘ins 
Africa, murdered by the Sultan of’ Waday ; Dr. 
Henry Steudner, one of Madame Tinne’s suite, — 
who died on the oye Nile; Richard Thorn- 
ton, the geologist of Livingston’s expedition; 
Rear Admiral Jehenne, a French naval officer,’ 
who had explored the coasts of Eastern 

with great assiduity ; and perhaps also Consul 
Petherick, of Khartim. 
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GEORGIA. Much suffering was experienced 
in Northern Georgia from the scarcity of food 
in the early part of 1863. Such were the appre- 
hensions of Gov. Brown, that he issued a call 
for the Legislature of the State to convene on the 
26th of March. The object of the session was 
to secure the application of all the prdductive 
labor of the State to the cultivation of articles 
necessary to sustain life. The short crop of 
1862, and the difficulty of transporting supplies, 

forewarned: the authorities of the dangers 
ofafamine. In Savannah both corn meal and 
bacon were scarce in the spring, and the sup- 
lies which existed were greatly reduced by the 
seizures of the Government. In the hospitals 
bacon and corn bread were the only articles 
furnished for nourishment. 

_ The impressments of provisions for the army 
caused much dissatisfaction. In March thirty 
cents per pound were allowed for bacon when 
the market price was ninety cents. This dif- 
ference in the price allowed by the impressing 
officers, and the market value, led to the pre- 


pecetinn of a case, by mutual agreement, at At-. 


nta, which was to be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the State to test the constitutionality 
of the law. The plaintiffs denied the author- 
ity of the Impressment Commissioners to fix an 
arbitrary price to be paid for evéry man’s goods 
which the Government. might from necessity 
impress, without regard to the circumstances 
of each particular case. They denied that prices 
thus fixed were or could be, in all cases, ‘‘ just 
compensation,” and that it was just. compensa- 
tion in this case; hence the suit involved the 
constitutionality of this feature of the law, and 
a competency of the Congress to pass such a 
W. 
‘In September, Gov. Brown issued a procla- 
Mmation on the subject to the people. It was 


based on information that subalterns, without 


authority, often made impressments, and gave 
certificates which were not valid, He admitted 
the power of the Government to make the im- 
pressments, and urged the citizens torésist when 
they were made by persons who could not show 

roper authority. He also directed all the civil 

id military authorities to assist persons in de- 
fending their property against illegal seizures, 
and to arrest and commit to jail all persons 
making impressments without authority, until 
& warrant could be issued against them for rob- 
bery. The following resolution, offered in the 

gislature at its session in November, also il- 
lustrates the oppressive operation of the im- 
pressment law : 

_Whereas, the impressment laws passed by the Con- 
gress of the Confederate States have been greatly per- 
verted and violated by the impressment officers, and 
those professing to be, by reason of which many of the 
citizens of this State have been greatly harassed, de- 
frauded, and wilfull wronged; therefore, be it 

_ Resolved, by the Benito and House of Representa- 
tives in General Assembly convened, That the Secre- 
tary of War be, and he is most respectfully requested 
to revoke the appointment of all the impressment offi- 
cers of this State, and to have appointed in their place 
and stead, in counties where it may be necessary to 
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make impressments to feed and support our gallant 
armies, one or more responsible citizens, not liable to 
military duty, residing in the counties respectively. 


Liberal arrangements were made throughout 
the State for the relief of the families of soldiers 
and others. As an instance, in Muscagee county, 
the grand jury made an assessment of sixty 
thousand dollars for the benefit of the poor. 
The State appropriation to the county amount- 
ed to thirty-three thousand dollars for the relief 
of indigent families of soldiers, whether living 
or dead. There was also a relief association at 


, Columbus, with a capital of $100,000, which 


furnished provisions to soldiers’ families at less 
than the market prices. 

The election for State officers took place on 
the first Monday of October. The candidates 
were Joseph E. Brown, who held the office 
when the ordinance of secession was passed, 
and Joshua Hill, a member of Congress at the 
same period. (See ANNUAL CycLopzpiA, 1861, 
pp. 211, 212, 213; also CyoLopapra, 1862, pp. 
272.) Gov. Brown, in his letter consenting to 
a renomination, said: ‘‘We should never, um 
der any circumstances, consent to a reconstruc- 
tion of the old Union, or to any political union 
with the Abolition States upon any terms what- 
ever. Nor should we ever lay down our arms 
till the independence of these Confederate States 
is unconditionally recognized.” ; 

The views of Mr. Hill were also expressed in 
a letter that was made public. After stating 
that he had no desire whatever for the office for 
which he had been nominated, he says: 


Since my resignation of my seat,as a member of the 
Congress of the United States, which occurred imme- 
diately upon the withdrawal of my colleagues, I have 
taken no active part in politics. I had often expressed 
my honestconvictions that the destruction of the Union 
would be followed by a long and bloody war, disastrous 
beyond precedent in its. results to every section; and 
that the idea of dissolving the Union with the hopes of 
reconstructing it on a basis more permanent and pro~ 
tective of the rights of the slave States, was fallacious 
and absurd.’ I compared the effort to accomplish such 
an impossibility to the folly of taking the most delicate 

lass and crushing it to atoms, in the vain hope of col- 
ecting the scattered fragments, and, by reuniting them, 
making the scattered vessel more comely and durable 
than it was befofle. It was a strange delusion, without 
which the Union could not have bein broken. I be- 
lieve what I said of the impossibility of reconstruction. 
Time and eyents have deepened these convictions. 

I felt little comfort in the flippant assurance of san- 
guine orators “ that the Yankees could not fight if they 
would, and would not if they could.” I knew the time 
was when they had fought, and I believed that, by col- 
lision with our brave troops, they would learn to do it 
again. In war, as in politics, it is unwise to underrate 
your adversary. 

The war, with all its afflictive train of aes pri- 
vation, and death, has served to eradicate all idea of 
reconstruction, even with those who made.it the basis 
of their arguments in favor of disunion. I always re- 

arded it as impossible, except by the success of the 

orthern arms, and then only the Union in name, and: 
not the free Government of our fathers. I want no such 
Union as that, and will not accept it. 

The best argument in favor of disunion, and the one 
most relied on by its advocates, was apprehension 
for the security of our slave property. If it was not 
then in danger, it is in extreme peril now. 
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The disasters of J uly evidently led to a con- 
sideration of the subject of reconstruction as 
well in Georgia as in other States. Thus, in 
August, ex-Senator Toombs was led to write as 
follows : 

Wasutneton, Ga., August 18th, 1863,, 
Dr. A. Bees, Americus, Ga.: . 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 15th inst., asking 
my authority to contradict the report that “I am in 
favor of reconstruction,” was received this evening. I 
can conceive no extremity to which my country could 
be reduced in which I would for a single moment en- 
tertain any Bropotiot for any union with the North 
on any terms whatever. When all else is lost, I pre- 
fer to unite with the thousands of our own countrymen 
who have found honorable deaths, if not graves, on the 
battle field. Use this letter as you please. 

Very truly, your friend, &c., 
R. TOOMBS. 


In August, a print issued at Macon said: 


To-day, and in the heart of Georgia, may be found 
men ready to discuss a reconstruction of these dissev- 
ered Unions! Men willing to degrade themselves, to 
enslave their wives and children—to insult our dead in 
their soldiers’ graves—to make for their country a 
history of shame and infamy—to be the mock of all 
men for all time to come, by voluntary reunion with 
our vile, our despicable enemies. Reconstruction means 
but subjugation. To ask for readmission to the United 
States would be to petition for our own slavery and 
degradation. 

Another in Savannah, a few days later, 
said: 

That there are submissionists among us, remarks the 
Milledgeville “ Union,” all now see. They are band- 
ing together to form a political Union. Who compose 
this party or league? First and foremost the men who 
have never wanted the South to succeed, These are 
mostly men born at the North, or who have relatives 
in that section. Next comes the speculator, who has 

t rich out of the sufferings of our people, and who 

as bought property with his ill-gotten gains, which 

property he hopes to save by swearing allegiance to 
incoln, when it is putin danger. The next class (in 
shame and sorrow we say it) is composed of men who 
are between forty-five and fifty years of age, and who 
fear that they may yet be called to the field. They may 
have sons in the army—they may have had their sons 
butchered by the hated foe, but to keep at home them- 
selves they are ready to dip their fingers in the heart’s 
blood of an only son, and write traitor on his pale cold 
forehead. If we are not right, we are wrong. If we 
are not right in this war, we are all traitors. The 
man, therefore, who is ready to submit to Lincoln 
Pietra himself guilty of cena sae deserves a 
alter. 


It appears that there were a very few who 
were bold enough to come out openly for re- 
construction, but there were many who secretly 
harbored a wish for it. The position taken by 
the secessionists is shown in the above extracts 
and in the following: “‘ Now, the time has long 
passed for discussing that subject. Secession is 
a fixed fact: we have been fighting two years 
for it; and I cannot separate between opposi- 
tion to seceders and opposition to secession, 
which means opposition to the war, and that 
means submission to Abraham Lincoln.” 

A third candidate for governor was nomina- 
ted, by the name of Furlow; but it does not ap- 
pear what his peculiar views were. The entire 
vote cast was 64,704. The vote shows that 
Brown had 36,558; Hill, 18,122; Furlow, 10,- 


ber, recommended the repeal of the su 


‘dollars per month, an 
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024—total vote, 64,704. For President in 1860 
the total vote was 106,365. 5 nce 
Many of the candidates for the Cong 
Richmond claimed the votes of the citize 
the ground that they were in favor of an 
orable peace.” alt 

Goy. Brown, in his message to the Le 
ture of the State, which convened in Ne 


r 


law, and the employment of negroes as 
sters and in similiar sapaethiag in the 
that the pay of officers be increased twen 
per cent., and that of privates to twen 
that the salari 
all State officers be increased; that ci 
planting be restricted to one fourth of an a¢ 
to the hand, and that. every energy be directec 
to the production of food ; that $500,000 be ap- 
propriated to support soldiers’ families; that 
$8,000,000 be appropriated as a military fund, 
and $2,000,000 as a clothing fund; that the 
militia be reorganized, so as to include all be-| 
tween eighteen and sixty, and that the 10th 
day of December be observed throughout the 
nation as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. He also opposed loaning the credi 01 
the State to the Confederate Government or 
endorsement of its bonds. ae a 
The State debt, was reported as follows: 
Bonds bearing interest... rrr ere rer er eres $5,91 fi nN 
Bonds not bearing interest.....+..+++++++« . 176,000 
Treasury notes, not bearing interest........ 7,588,000 
State change bills, not bearing interest..... 478,661 


Total... 2... eeeeseceeeeecnseneenes $14,146 ‘ein 
To meet this indebtedness, the interest an¢ 


principal, the State had not. only her taxable 
wealth, returned in 1863 as $991,596,388, and 
in 1860 returned at $672,322,777, but | ld 


stocks in banks .and railroads amounting t 
pret al: 


¥ 


. 


anew its entire resources, in vindicatior 
position then assumed, and declaring the ds 
mination not to become weary of the ae t 
independence was achieved. _ + 5 di an 
The military operations touched Georgia on) 
on the southeastern and northwestern bor 
Some naval movements in the waters ac 
to the Savannah river, which inyolyed the at 
tack on Fort McAllister, the capture of the irori- 
clad steamerAtlanta, and the burning of the to vn 
of Darien, were the most important in the 
eastern part of the State. Darien was’ 
on the 11th of June by fhe landed fron 
transports, accompanie three gunboats, All 
the churches except the othodist, the m ket- 
house, courthouse, jail, clerk’s office, and al 
the houses except three, were destroyed. Tlie 


. 
iiell 
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salt works, at a distance from the town, were 
subsequently destroyed. 

In May the governor called upon the State 
troops to come to the aid of the army in Missis- 
sippi, but without securing a sufficient force. 
On the approach of Gen. Rosecrans to Chatta- 
nooga, the reserves of the State were called 
into the field, and on a call for eight thousand, 
eighteen thousand offered themselves. The 
military organizations and officers had been re- 
tained, and to this cause the governor ascribed 
his success in securing men. 

The Convention which adopted the ordi- 
nance of secession, at the same time passed an 
ordinance declaring that each alien within the 
State at that time should be regarded as a citi- 
zen, unless he made a declaration within three 
months before a court of record that he did not 
wish to be considered a citizen of the State. 
All aliens who omitted to make this declaration 


were. therefore conscripted like other citizens 


for the army. 

Claims for exemption were subsequently 
brought before the courts of the State by aliens, 
but in all cases it was decided that the plea of 


 alienage conferred no exemption. On the same 


grounds the protest of the British consul, Mr. 
Fullerton, in similar cases was disregarded. 
The number of soldiers contributed to the 
army during the year is at present unknown. 
The foreign commerce of the State was reduced 


_ to a few small cargoes in some light vessels, 


which escaped the blockading force. 
GERMANY, a confederation of sovereign 
and independent states in Central Europe. The 
Constitution of the Oonfederacy consists of 
twenty articles. Its object, according to the 
first article, is “the preservation of the inter- 
nal and external security of Germany and the 
independence and inviolability of the various 
German states.” The organ and representa- 
tive of the Confederation is the Diet of Plenipo- 
tentiaries, which is permanent, and assembles 
in the free city of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The executive and administrative government 
of the Diet is constituted in two forms: Ist. as 
a General Assembly or Plenum, in which every 
member of the Confederation has at least one 
‘vote, and the larger states have two, three, or 
four votes each; and 2d,the Minor Council, or 


Committee of Confederation, in which the 


eleven largest states cast one vote each, while 
six votes are given to the smaller states, a num- 
ber of them combined having a joint vote. The 
General Assembly decides on war and peace, 
hi admission of new members, on any 

ges in the fundamental laws or organic 


institutions, but in all other cases the Minor 


Council is competent to act both as Legislature 
and Executive. 

__ At the time of its establishment, in 1815, the 
German Oonfederation consisted of thirty-nine 
sovereign states, but the following five states 
have now ceased to exist: 1st, the Duchy of 
Gotha, which became extinct in 1826, by the 
decease of the last duke, and was according to 
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compact divided between Saxe Coburg and 
Saxe Meiningen; 2d, the Duchy of Anhalt K6- 
then, which, in consequence of the extinction 
of the ducal house in 1847, became annexed to 
Anhalt Dessau; 8d and 4th, the Principalities 
of Hohenzollern Hechingen and Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen, which, in 1849 were united to 
Prussia, in consequence of the simultaneous 
abdication of the two reigning princes in favor 
of the king of Prussia, head of the House of Ho- 
henzollern; 5th, the Duchy of Anhalt Bernburg, 
which became extinct on August 19th, 1863, and 
was united with Anhalt Dessau-Kéthen. 

The following table exhibits the present 
members of the German Confederation, the 
titles of the Sovereigns, the number of votes 
cast by each member in the Diet, and their 
rank. The Presidency of the Federal Diet is 
permanently vested in Austria. 


Votes 
Votes 
Srarzs, Title Genaral in oe 
of sovereign. aes Prcsnrs iy the Diet, 
T, AUStriBt ess sce 30% Emperor. 4 1 L. 
OB) Promider cise. ts os ing. f 1 IL 
8. Bavaria........cees & 4 1 IIL 
4, Baxony..........4 s = 1 IV. 
5. Hanover .......... 4 4 1 V5 
6. Wiirtemberg....... Pys 4 16° | VE 
7. Baden.............| Grandduke.| 3 1 VIL. 
8. Hesse-Cassel....... Elector. 8 1 VIIL 
9. Hesse-Darmstadt...] Grandduke.| 3 1 Ix, 
10. Holstein and Lau- : 
enburgs< fod. .05 Duke. 8 1 x. 
11. Luxemburg = an 
imburg......+... Grandduke.| 3 1 xL 
12. Brunswick......... Duke. 2 } XII 
18. Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.......... Grandduke,| 2 + | XIV. 
14, Nassau........e00. Duke. 2 + . | XII 
15, Saxe-Weimar...... Grandduke.| 1 + 
16, Saxe-Meiningen ...| Duke. 1 ? 4) x7r 
17, Saxe-Altenburg....| 1 + 
18. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha| * 1 4 
19. Mecklenburg - Stre- 
RSE ES Fk Grandduke.| 1 + | XIV, 
20. Oldenburg......... “ 1 t 
21, Anhalt... ........3 Duke. 1 + 
22. Schwarzburg - Son- XY. 
dershausen ....... Prince 1 + * 
23, Schwarzburg - Ru- 
dolstadt...... Deen aes 1 + 
24, Lichtenstein....... _ x 
25. Waldeck .......... * 1 
26. Reuss-Greiz........ be 1 ; 
27. Reuss-Schleiz...... rs 1 XVI. 
28. Schaumburg-Lippe. 7 1 3 
29. Lippe-Detmold.... ¥ 1 } 
80, Hesse-Homburg ...| Landgrave, 1 } 
* ons agest debate Free City. : ; 
. Frankfort ....s.00. 
83. Bremen........... ey thes 1 + XVII. 
84. Hamburg.......... ve 1 + 


The population of each German state, ac- 
cording to the census of 1861 (unless otherwise 
marked), its area in English square miles, as 
well as the contingent of each state in the Fed- 
pein army, may be seen from the following 
table: 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the 
Confederation belong to the Teutonic race. 
In two states only—Austria and Prussia—is 
there a considerable number of natives of other 
races. Austria has more than 6 millions Slavi 
and about 500,000 Roumanians in its crown- 
lands, which belong to the German Confedera- 
tion, and Prussia about 850,000 Slavi. In four 
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‘al ni ie ane CONTINGENT Tu FEDERAL ARMY. ©‘ | 5 
" orps. 4 
Coumraies: lish sq Feapentea, Division. Infantry. | Cavalry. | Artillery. | Engine | 
1. Austria (1857).........cceseceecess 75,822 12,902,944 | L, IL, IIL. 21,731 15, : ; 
2. Prussia..... Fibs Ouida c eblcilw de aly oldies 71,698 14,188,804 bg Nas 113,515 633 13,134 1 tt 
RiBONOEA: tech im shen de <acer reser ors 1683 | 4,689,837 Vii. 49,418 | 8159 | 6,766 | 
Ici ns cep esos sts ceed bons 766 2.225, IX., 1. Div. 17,344 2,750 1,686 | * 220 
GFTEMOONER. Se acet.. Se bess oobuisapesue 14,776 1,883,070 digit ity 690 2,593 2,011 y 
BP eto beng s « sj:ds:- 2's 50 0609 serie one 7,675 1,720,708 | VIIL, 1. “ 19,219 8,199 2,790 | 
WAMMMEDIIC 55 sys oni beesvsescopensec’s see 5,851 1,369,291 |VIIL, 2. “ 8,382 2,291 2,477 
G. Hegsé-Cansel... 5.0.5 ioc ec ee ce te cece 8,858 738, X.. Bey tf 8,201 1,301 : 1 
9. Hesse-Darmstadt........0006+0+ e000 856,907 | VIIL, 3. “ 8,878 1,420 946 113. 
10. Poveda een Lenenhare BP hal aire 8,710 sree X., 2 5,015 825 a8 
uxeniburg ( a ccvascccecece “ ; 
Il.) Limburg (1862)..........002+ 00 t ise i 218.775 x,2 1918 | 1,064 | .--. sn 
G8 Branswickie-i -msn-ent scstanderde 1,526 00° | X.1.“ |. 8080 4s1 294 “a 
18, Mecklenburg-Schwerin ............ 4,834 449 2 Bf pili 5,162 "22 514 |) 66. 
14, Nassati (1862).......00.ecceceeteees 1,802 457,571 | IX. 2. 6,039 17 586 ; 8 
15, Baxe-Weimar,........-.eesecees be 1,421 273,252 2,910 461 277 : 
16. Saxe-Meiningen.........scc.ereceee : 933 172,341 Reserve 1,667 264 158 | 
17. Saxe-Altenburg ........scccescceee 509 137,883 Division. 1,420 226 137 9 
18, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.. ...5....00.005 816 159,431 1,615 256 154 7" 
19, Mecklenburg-Strelitz ...........0. 997 99,060 | X., 2. Div, 1,097 sata 220 te 
Fe, CGB DUT aes 2 Ve dec oee een acne 2,417 295,242 | X2 8,201 506 422 4h 
Fi, Amhalt. ero... eRe A Le 869 181,824 |) 1,172 281 166 22 
22. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen........ 318 895 653 103 62 , 
23. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt........... 840 71,913 781 123 15 . 
24. Lichtenstein (1856)................ b4 7,150 79 12 9 owlapi 
* Caldew EO Rattlers - ae Se Gaoeenve 758 120 70 
jo ROURSGTEIE J... cinco scccceccccs cece Z on P 
27. Reuss-Schleiz..........scccccescces 297 860 } 1,078 172 102 4 
28; Schaumburg-Lippe ..........000008 212 80,774 806 48 28 B “f 
99, Lippe-Detmold..........+-s000e0.- 445 108,513 1,025 162 
80. Hesse-Homburg.........++-ceeceee 106 26,817 |} 292 45 26 8 
81, Litbeck (1857)..s......css0ccceseee 127 49,452 | X., 2. Diy 590 93 oe ie ; 
OR PraNeRIOrt fsb. dda vecseethccne 45 87,518 | Res. Diy 693 110 66 1 
SOE IICN 00 sd secibive cteeisevcediouke 106 98,575 X., 2. Div. 702 111 10 
$4. Hatabate.:; i... ho0-:oskntdeyescb. 148 229.941 | X.2 1,916 440 ? 23 
ee OB oe ee 242,867 | 45,013,934 426,685 | 69,218 | 50.254 | 6921 


of the Austrian provinces of the Confeder- 
ation—Bohemia, Moravia, Carniola and Illyria, 
Trieste, Goerz, Istria—the non-German races 
even form a majority of the population. 

For several years Germany has been agi- 
tated by a movement for reforming the Federal 
Constitution and bringing about a closer union 
of the states. To promote this object, the 
“National Verein” (National Association) was 
founded, which soon spread through all the 
states, with the exception of Austria. The 
greatest difficulty in the way of a union of the 
German states, appeared to be the Government 
of Austria, which had announced its design by 
means of the new Constitution of the Austrian 
Empire to consolidate permanently all the va- 
rious nationalities of the empire into one body 
politic. The majority of the National Verein 
were of opinion, that the first reconstruction 
of Germany should not embrace Austria. 

One of the earliest results of the national 
movement was the attention paid to the con- 
struction of a German fleet. ‘The General As- 
sembly of the National Verein held at Heidel- 
berg on August 23d and 24th, 1861, decided to 
organize a national subscription for the con- 
struction of gunboats, to appropriate from their 
own receipts 10,000 florins to this end, and to 
transmit all the contributions to the Prussian 
Ministry of the navy. In the Federal Diet prop- 
ositions for the construction of a fleet for the 
defence of the coasts of the Northern and the 
Baltic seas were made by the Government of 
Hanover, on Oct. 10th, 1861. On Feb. 18th, 
1862, the military committee of the Federal 
Diet proposed to create a commission, consist- 


ing of experts, in which all the states might 
be represented, which should indicate all t 
general measures to be adopted. A ’ 
commission, composed exclusively of delegates 
of the sea coast states, would then be charged 
with elaborating the projects indicated by the 
first commission. . This proposition was adopt- 
ed by the Diet on March 8th, 1862, and the first 
commission assembled at Hamburg, on’ April. 
16th; 1862. eat} 
On Oct. 31st, 1861, the representative of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha demanded a Fed-_ 
eral decision whether the National Verein con- 
formed to or was contrary to the Federal laws. 
He added that it was time that the princes 
should give satisfaction to the wishes of the na-_ 
tion, and he indicated as a means to arrive at 
the unity of Germany, the combination of dip- 
lomatic and military contro] in one hand. | _ 
A comprehensive project of Federal refi 
was elaborated by Mr. de Beust, the prime | 
ister of Saxony, and together with an expla- 
nation, presented to Austria. . This project, 
which is dated Oct. 15th, 1861, called forth a 


long and important diplomatic ich a ie 


¥ 


The Prussian cabinet before which it was BY 
on Nov. 16th, replied to it by a despatch, =) 
Dec. 20th. To the Prussian despatch Austria, — 

the four kingdoms, and several other states 

of the Confederation, replied by a note of 
Feb. 8d, 1862. The project of Mr. de Beust 

retains the Diet with its 17 votes, but pro- | 
poses that it meet twice a year, on M Ist | 
and November Ist, alternately at Ratisbon ; | 
Hamburg, each session lasting four weeks. . The 
Presidency was to be alternately in Austria 
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and Prussia. It combines with the Diet an as- 
sembly of delegates elected by the Chambers 
of the states. Austria is entitled to send to this 
assembly 80 representatives elected by the 
Diets of the German provinces; Prussia 30 
members elected by the two Prussian Cham- 
bers, Bavaria 10, Saxony, Hanover, Wiirtem- 
berg, 6 each, Baden 5, Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, 4 each; Holstein, Luxemburg, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Nassau, Saxe-Weimar Oldenburg, 
2 each; Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- 
Altenburg, Liibeck, Frankfort, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, 1 each; the duchies of Anhalt together 1, 
the two Schwarzburg conjointly, 1, Waldeck, 
Lichtenstein, and the two Lippe, 1; total 128. 
This assembly is to meet only when convoked 
by the Diet; and it is to be convoked only 
when the Diet has elaborated a general law 
which the assembly may accept, reject, or 
amend, or when the Diet wishes to receive its 
opinion on political questions. During the in- 
terval from one session of the Diet to another 
an executive is charged with superintending 
the execution of the Federal acts. The ex- 
ecutive power is to be alternately in the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia and a 
third prince elected by the other states of the 


Confederation. Three other institutions com- 


plete this organization; a federal tribunal, a fed- 
eral chancellorship having its seat at Frankfort, 
and a military administration of the Confeder- 
ation. The Austrian Government, in its reply of 
Nov. 5th, made to this Saxon. project the fol- 
lowing objections: 1. That it altered in a preju- 
dicial manner the relations of the Germanic 
Confederation to Foreign Powers. 2. That it 
virtually incorporated all the Prussian prov- 
inces with the Confederation, by providing for 
the election of the Prussian deputies by the 
whole of the two Prussian Chambers. 38. That 
it gave to the deputies a certain competency in 
political questions. 4. That it was not likely 
to simplify Federal affairs. 5. That it demanded 
from Austria the sacrifice of the permanent 
Presidency without offering to her an equiva- 
lent. Austria declared her readiness to re- 
nounce the permanent Presidency, if the Con- 
federation would admit to the rights of the 
Confederation all the territories of Austria and 
Prussia. She also declared in favor of main- 
taining the Diet at Frankfort, and of adding 
a representative element. 

The Prussian Government, in its reply of Dec. 
20th, expressed the opinion that it was espe- 
cially necessary to avoid all that could transform 
Germany into a federal state, because the con- 
stitution of a federal state would require the 
chief direction to be given to one of the two 
great powers, which would force the other out 
of the Confederation. According to the opin- 
ion of the Prussian Government, the Saxon 
project gave to the small states a disproportion- 
ate influence. A closer union might be effect- 
ed by means of special conventions between 
some members of the Confederation. Prussia 
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already had concluded a military convention 
(June 1st) with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, by virtue of which the military force 
of the Duchy was put under the command of 
Prussia. But on Nov. 23d, the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen formally protested against this con- 
vention, as violating the rights of the agnates, 
and the King of Saxony a few days later united 
in this protest. 

The view of Prussia respecting the right of 
the states to forin special conventions was de- 
nied by Austria, the four kingdoms, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Nassau, in a note of Feb. 
2d. .They regarded such conventions as clear- 
ly opposed to the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Prussia, in notes dated Feb. 14th and 
21st, again supported her views, and con- 
tinued her negotiations with other small states 
for the conclusion of special military conven- 
tions. 

A new conference for discussing the subject 
of Federal reform was held at Vienna, in July, 
1862, and attended by representatives of Aus- 
tria, the four kingdoms, the two Hesse and 
Nassau. A hew proposition of reform was 
agreed upon and laid before the Diet on August 
14th. The main feature of the project was 
again the establishment of an assembly of dele- 
gates.chosen by the parliaments of the diferent 
states. Austria proposed at the same time a 
new project of a Federal tribunal, which was to 
sit at Frankfort and to consist of fifteen ordina- 
ry members and fifteen extraordinary assessors. 
The representatives of Prussia protested against 
all these schemes, and contended that any reso- 
lution of this kind could not be passed by a 
majority, but only by a unanimity of votes. 

The people of Germany, while they were 
unanimous in demanding a reform of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the convocation of a Ger- 
man parliament, were divided on the question 
whether Austria was to be included in the recon- 
structed union or not. The majority ofthe “ Na- 
tional Verein” were in favor of reconstructing 
Germany without Austria and under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, and they were, therefore, called 
by their opponents the Little German Party 
(Kleindeutsch). Those who insisted on embrit- 
ing Austria in the union called themselves the 
Great German Party (Grossdeutsch). In addi- 
tion to these two national organizations, each of 
which held annually a General Assembly, there 
was also organized, in 1862,a General Assembly 
of the members of German legislatures (‘‘Ab- 
geord-neten-Tag”). These three bodies, which 
must be well distinguished from each other, 
namely: 1, the General Assembly of the WVa- 
tional Verein,” called by their opponents the 
Little German Party ; 2, the General Assembly 
of the “ Great German” Party (also called the 
“German Reformed Association”); and 8, the 
General Assembly of the members of German 
Diets, exercised a great influence upon the 
progress of the Union movement. From the 
detailed accounts of their proceedings in 1862 
and 1863, which we give below, it will be seen 
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that the “ National Verein” and the “General 
Assembly of the members of German Diets,” 
agreed in all important points, and that they 
demanded a more liberal and democratic basis 
for the reconstructed union than the Great Ger- 
man Party, although the latter contained like- 
wise a strong democratic element. 

The first General Assembly of the members of 
German Diets met at Weimar, on Sept. 28th. 
The members of the Austrian Council of the 
Empire had been specially invited, but none of 
them made their appearance. The assembly was 
attended by 213 deputies, representing most of 
the German states, and elected Mr. Fries, of 
Weimar, president, and Mr. Unruh, of Prussia, 
and Barth, of Bavaria, vice-presidents. Upon 
motion of Mr. Joseph, of Saxony, it was re- 
solved, that the admission by the assembly of de- 
puties from states, where constitutions had been 
introduced or modified without the assent of 
the chambers, did in no way prejudge the valid- 
ity of these constitutions. It then adopted 
the following resolutions: 1. The Federal unity 
of Germany such as it was legally expressed 
by the German constitution of March 28th, 
1849, without encroaching upon the independ- 
ence of the particular states, is a political ne- 
cessity both for making Germany respected 
abroad and for securing liberty at home. It 
can only be affected by the convocation of a 
parliament. The creation of a parliament for 
all Germany constitutes a right of the German 
people. It is the duty of every German, of 
each government, and of every German chamber 
to urge by all legal means the establishment of 
this constitution. 2. The German parliament 
must emanate from a free popular election. The 
proposed assembly of delegates cannot be re- 
garded as even a first step, and ought, there- 
fore, to be rejected. 8. The proposed Feder- 
al tribunal appears to be very dangerous to lib- 
erty, and must be absolutely rejected. 4. Ger- 
man unity must embrace all Germany; no 
people ought to be excluded, and it is the right 
as well as the duty of all the states to unite. 
This holds good, particularly of German Aus- 
tria. But if insurmountable obstacles should 
oppose themselves in the beginning to the for- 
mation of a Federal unity embracing German 
Austria, this should not be a reason for the 
other states to delay on their part the execu- 
tion of this national work. Onthe other hand, 
the admission of other countries of the Aus- 
trian empire, which have heretofore formed no 
part of the Germanic Confederation, is irrecon- 
cilable with the national wants of the German 
people. 5th, The question of the executive Ger- 
man power should not be definitely settled with- 
out the participation and the assent of the first 
German parliament. In the discussion which 
preceded the adoption of these resolutions, only 
one dissenting voice was heard, that of Herr Von 
Gagern, who pleaded the cause of Austria and 
demanded that the central power should be 
placed conjointly in the hands of Austria and 
Prussia. The assembly appointed a standing 
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committee of twenty members, who jointly 
chose eleven additional deputies. 

A few days later, on Oct. 6th and 7th, the 
annual general assembly of the ‘* National Ve- 
rein” was held at Coburg. It passed resolu- 
tions similar to those passed at Weimar. Ac- 
cording to a report of the committee, the “ Na- 
tional Verein” at this time numbered 25,325 
members. 

The first general assembly of the “‘ Great Ger- 
man” Party was opened at Frankfort on Oct. 
28th, and attended by about 550 members, many 
of whom were representatives of the chambers 
of Austria, Bavaria, Baden, Hanover, and other 
states. The views of this assembly are expressed 
in the following resolutions, which were adopted 
almost unanimously, viz.: 1st. The reform of 
the constitution of the Germanic Oonfedera- 
tion is an urgent and indispensable necessity. 
2d. The reform must make it possible for all the 
German states to enter the union. 3d. It can 
be achieved only by the creation of a strong 
Federal executive with a national representa- 
tion. 4th. The only possible form for the Fed- 
eral executive under the actual circumstances 
would be an executive college with an appro- 
priate distribution of votes. 5th. The assem- 
bly of delegates, proposed by eight governments, 
must be accepted asa first step toward the crea- 
tion of a national representation; but it is to 
be hoped that the governments will not delay 
to transform this assembly into a periodical rep- 
resentation near the Diet with an extension of 
its powers. 6th. In order to procure for it the 
required moral authority, it ought to have a 
sufficiently large number of members. The 
legislatures of the several states ought to have 
the right to fix the mode of their election; but 
in no case should the eligibility be limited to 
the members of the several national represent- 
ations. 7th. The reform should be effected 
by way of agreement upon the basis of the ac- ~ 
tual Federal Constitution. 8th. Although a 
Federal tribunal whose independence should be 
secured appears to be one of the most useful 
institutions, the plan proposed by the eight 
governments does not appear to answer the 
desired end. 

The Federal Diet toward the close of the year 
had animated debates on the question of estab- 
lishing an assembly of delegates. Austria and her 
allies (the four kingdoms, Hesse-Darmstadt and 
Nassau) maintained that such a measure would 
not be an organic change of the constitution, 
and that therefore no unanimity of votes was 
required forits passage. This view was opposed — 
by Prussia and Baden, the latter power main- 
taining, moreover, that if a representation of 
the people was to be inaugurated at all in con- 
nection with the Diet, it ought to have great- 
er powers than were accorded to it by the 
scheme of Austria and her allies. A vote on 
the subject was reached on Jan. 22d, 1863. 
Only seven out of the seventeen votes of the 
minor council declared in favor of the Austrian 
scheme, Denmark declared that the negotia- 
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tions concerning the position of the duchies of 
Holstein and Lauenburg were not sufficiently 
advanced to enable her to judge if so important 
amodification of the Federal Constitution would 
be compatible with the interest of the duchies. 
The representative of Holland declared that 
‘Luxemburg and Limburg would never consent 
to a modification of the Federal Constitution 
which would in any way interfere with their 
independence and legislative powers ; that as to 
Limburg it was altogether foreign to Germany 
by its language, manners and nationality, and 
if the public opinion of the country were con- 
sulted, it would suggest rather its complete sep- 
aration from the Confederation than proposi- 
tions which would bind it more closely to Ger- 
many. After this vote, the representatives of 
Austria declared, that the imperial government 
reserved to itself the right to carry out the 
project of an assembly of delegates by means 
of private arrangements; that it hoped that 
the Diet would yet be able to take the subject 
up again, under more favorable circumstances ; 
and that it was always ready to enter into de- 
liberations upon the creation of a more effect- 
ive Federal executive power and a national rep- 
resentation proceeding from the particular le- 
gislatures of the several states. Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and Nassau declared their concurrence in the 
opinion of Austria. 
On July 31st, 1863, the Emperor of Austria, 
in an autograph letter, invited all the sovereigns 
of the German Confederation and the senates of 
the free cities to meet in an assembly at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main at which all should personally 
attend, with the object of discussing the ques- 
tion of a reorganization of the German Confed- 
eration suitable to the requirements of the age. 
Most of the governments accepted the invita- 
tion, and the sitting of the congress was accord- 
ingly opened on August 17th, at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, under the presidency of the 
Emperor. The Emperor in his opening speech 
spoke at great length of the proposed reform 
and the King of Bavaria replied. The following 
is a complete list of the princes and represent- 
atives of the free cities who took part in the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and Hano- 
ver, the Crown Prince of Wirtemberg, Grand 

Duke of Baden, Elector of Hesse, Grand Duke 
_ of Hesse, Prince Henry of Holland, the Duke 
of Brunswick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Duke of Nassau, Grand Duke of 
Saxe, Duke *of Saxe-Meiningen, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
the Hereditary Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the 
Prince of Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, the 
Prince of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, Prince of 
Lichtenstein, Prince of Waldeck, Prince of 
Reuss (younger branch), the Prince of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, the Burgomaster of Lubeck (Herr 
Bremer), the Burgomaster of Frankfort (Dr. 
Miller), the Burgomaster of Bremen (Dr. Duck- 
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witz), the Burgomaster of Hamburg (Dr. Hal- 
ler), making altogether twenty-four princes and 
four representatives of free towns, The Kings 
of Prussia and Denmark, the Princes of Anhalt- 
Bernburg,Saxe-Altenburg, Reus (elder branch), 
Hesse-Homburg, and Lippe, who constitute the 
remaining members of the German OConfede#- 
ation, were neither present themselves nor rep- 
resented by deputy. 

On August 19th the King of Saxony left 
Frankfort for Baden, where the King of Prus- 
sia was staying, with a joint written invitation 
from the assembled princes to the king, to 
take part in the Oongress, but the king per- 
sisted in declining. The session of the Con- 
gress terminated on Sept. 1st. The Emperor 
of Austria, at the closing sitting, expressed his 
satisfaction at the complete fulfilment of his 
hopes of a direct codperation on the part of the 
German sovereigns. He hoped that this first 
Congress of German Princes would soon be fol- 
lowed by a second, that all the members might 
be united into one great body, and that their 
endeavors would be crowned with success. 
The ‘Reform Act,” as finally agreed upon by 
all the states except six (Baden, Luxem- 
burg, Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Waldeck, and Reuss, younger branch), bears 
the date of Sept. 1st, 1868, and is entitled as 
follows: ‘‘ Reform of the German Bund as pro- 
posed by the Congress of Princes held at Frank- 
Stool Its provisions, briefly stated, are as fol- 

Ows: 

1. The objects of the German Confederation 
are declared to be the maintenance of the se- 
curity and power of Germany in regard to for- 
eign countries ; the maintenance of public order - 
at home, and the furtherance of the interests 
of the German nation. 

2. A Directory is established for the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Confederation ; a 
Federal Council is organized from among the 
plenipotentiaries of the governments ; an assem- 
bly of Federal delegates is to be convoked peri- 
odically, and a Federal court of justice is estab- 
lished. 

8. The Directory is to consist of six votes, 
namely: 1. Austria; 2. Prussia; 3. Bavaria; 
4, Saxony, Hanover, and Wiirtemberg, alter- 
natively ; 5. A member elected by Baden, the 
two Hesse, Holstein, Luxemburg, Brunswick, 
the two Mecklenburg, Nassau; 6. A member 
elected by all the other states; the Federal 
Council of seventeen members nominally, but 
twenty-three actually, as Austria and Prussia 
are to have three votes each. 

4. The Assembly of Delegates is to consist 
of three hundred and two members—elected, 
not by the people, but “by the representative 
bodies of the several German states,” Austria 
is to have seventy-five members, and Prussia (if 
she pleases) the same number. The four free 
cities are entitled to send two representatives 
(the original proposition was for one only, but 
this was amended). This Assembly is to meet 
once in three years, in the month of May, and 
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may be prorogued by the Directory for any pe- 
riod soe rosette two months. Should the 
Assembly be dissolved, the Directory is em- 
powered immediately to issue orders for anew 
election. The right to ‘make representations 
and complaints” is granted to the Assembly, 
and it may “pass resolutions” on national 
affairs, but legislative privileges are denied. 

5. The Assembly of Princes “‘ takes into con- 
sideration the results of the deliberations of 
the Chamber of Deputies” and “ examines into 
the representations and complaints” of the 
Chamber of Delegates, and orders the promul- 
gation, by the Directory and by the several 
states, of the acts it has sanctioned. 

6. No formal declaration of war can be made 
without the consent of two thirds of the Fed- 
eral Council. Should there be danger of a war 
between a foreign power and a state which has 
possessions not belonging to the Confederation, 
the Directory is bound by the decision of the 
Federal Council whether or not the Confedera- 
tion shall take part in the war. 

Before separating, eighteen princes and the 
four burgomasters of the free cities signed an- 
other letter to the King of Prussia, in which 
they expressed their deep regret at having been 
deprived of the king’s personal codperation in 
the great work they had undertaken, and state 
that they nevertheless cherished the hope that 
a general understanding will be ultimately ar- 
rived at. The letter concludes thus: ‘Being 
all inspired by the wish for German unity, 
and ready to make sacrifices, we have come to 
a perfect agreement upon the project of reform. 

e shall consider it a great success for ourselves 
and for our peoples if resolutions are maturing 
in the mind of your Majesty, by which, thanks 
to the unanimity of her princes, Germany will 
realize her desire for a wholesome reform of 
her Constitution, based upon the laws of the 
Confederation.” 

In its reply, dated September 24th, the Prus- 
sian Government made its participation in the 
work of reform contingent upon three pre- 
liminary conditions: 1, a right for both Prus- 
sia and Austria of vetoing every war which is 
not carried on for the defence of Federal terri- 
tory; 2, complete equality of Austria and Prus- 
sia within the Confederacy ; 3, the election of 
the Assembly of National Delegates by a direct 
vote of the German people. 

The attempt of Austria to prevail upon the 
other German courts to agree upon a joint an- 
swer to Prussia failed, and it was, therefore, 
deemed best to call a ‘ Conference of Minis- 
ters” to deliberate upon the next step to be 
taken. This conference was opened at Nurn- 
berg on October 24th, but only ten of the 
twenty-three governments which had signed 
the letter of September 1st to Prussia, were 
represented. A majority of them did not agree 
to the propositions of Austria and Saxony, to 
reply to Prussia by identical notes. 

On August 21st, the Assembly of German 
deputies (members of Legislatures of German 
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states) was opened at Frankfort-on-the Main. 
It was attended by about 300 delegates. Herr 
von Benningsen, of Hanover, was elected pres- 
ident; Herr Barth, of Bavaria, and Herr von 
Unruh, vice-presidents. The following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 1. The As- 
sembly regards the initiative of the Emperor 
of Austria in preparing the way for a reform 
of the Federal Constitution, and the ready par- 
ticipation of most of the German princes and 
the free cities in this work, as a cheering testi- 
mony of the universal conviction as to the in- 
sufficiency of the actual Federal Constitution, 
and as to the necessity of its reform. 2. The 
Assembly still believes that only the idea of a 
Federal State, as expressed in the “ Constitution 
of the German Empire of March 28th, 1849,” can 
fully satisfy the national demand, but under the 
actual circumstances, it is unwilling to reject 
absolutely the proposition of the Emperor of 
Austria. 38. But it must emphatically declare 
itself against some portions of the Act of Re- 
form, especially against the proposed plan of 
national representation. It regards the election 
of a German Representative Assembly by a di- 
rect vote of the German people as indispen- 
sable. 4. The two Great Powers ought to 
have equal rights; and those provinces of 
Prussia, which before 1848 did not belong to 
the German Confederation, ought to be admit- 
ted to it. 5. The Act of Reform ought not to 
be introduced without the consent of a German 
National Assembly. 

The ‘“ National Verein” held its third Gen- 
eral Assembly at Leipzic, on October 17th. It 
was resolved that the Act of Reform proposed 
by Austria does not meet the expectations of 
the German people; that its introduction would 
be no step toward the realization of German 
unity, and therefore the National Verein must 
decidedly oppose it. The counter propositions 
of the Government of Prussia are equally in- 
sufficient. The National Verein stands by the 
Constitution of 1849. It rejects no means 
which will tend to making Germany really a 
Federal state. But*the German people alone, 
through its chosen delegates, can ultimately 
decide upon the Constitution of the Empire. 

The General Assembly of the Grossdeutsche 
(Great German) party was opened at Frank- 
fort-on-the Main, on October 28th. This meet- 
ing expressed a more favorable opinion of the 
Congress of Princes and its work. It declared 
in favor of adopting the Act of Reform; but at 
the same time proposed several amen 
as the holding of biennial instead of triennia 
Assemblies of Delegates of German Legisla- 
tures. It was attended by 442 members, and 
the principal speakers were Herr von Lerchen- 
feld, of Bavaria, Herr von Wydenbrugk, of 
Saxe- Weimar, and Prof. Brinz, of Austria. 

The difficulties between the Diet of Holstein 
and the German majority of the Diet of Schles- 
wig on the one hand, and the Danish Govern- 
ment on the other, led, toward the close of the 
year, to a very serious complication between 
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Denmark and Germany, and the year 1863 
closed with the almost certain prospect of a 
war. (See Souteswic-Hostem.) . 

GETTYSBURG is the capital of Adams 

county, Pennsylvania. It is situated on the 
head waters of the Monocacy, about forty miles 
north of Frederick in Maryland. It has a 
beautiful location, surrounded with hills, val- 
leys, and the dark outline of the Blue Ridge 
on the west, and the billowy Catoctin range on 
the south. A great battle was fought here on 
the Ist, 2d, and 8d days of July. Subsequent- 
ly the bodies of the slain of the Union Army 
were gathered in a national cemetery located 
on the battle field. This was dedicated with 
much ceremony in November. 
» GILBART, James Wituram, Esq., born in 
London, March 21, 1794, died at Brompton- 
crescent, Middlesex, August 8, 1863. He be- 
came a clerk in a London bank in 1813, and 
while in that position took’ an active part in 
the Athenian Debating Society, and was subse- 
quently connected with the Union Society, of 
which Mr. J. S. Mill and Lord Macaulay were 
members. From 1825 to 1827 he was a cashier 
in a Birmingham office, and during that time 
delivered an interesting course of lectures on 
the philosophy of history. Shortly after this 
he was appointed manager of a branch of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, but retired from 
that post to take the general management of 
the London and Westminster Bank, the duties 
of which he discharged with much ability until 
1859, and on his retirement from the office of 
general manager he was elected a director of 
the company. Mr. Gilbart was the author of 
many works, among which may be mentioned 
“A Practical Treatise on Banking,” ‘The His- 
tory and Principles of Banking,” “A History 
of Banking in Ireland,” ‘‘The Logic of Bank- 
ing,” ‘Banking and the Currency,” ‘ History 
of Banking in America,” “Logic for the Mil- 
lion,” &c. He was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in the International Statistical Con- 
gress, held in July, 1860, he was appointed one 
of the committee of the section of Commercial 
Statistics. 

GRAND GULF, a village in Claiborne coun- 
ty, Mississippi, on the Mississippi river, two 
miles below the mouth of Big Black river. 
It contained two or three churches, a market, 
and seyeral steam mills. Considerable cotton 
was formerly shipped from the place. The 
peancn was about 1,000. It was fortified 

y the Confederates with batteries fronting on 
the river, but evacuated on the approach of Gen. 
Grant-in the rear. (See Army OpERATIons.) 

GREAT BRITAIN, or rae Unirep Kine- 
pom or Great Brirarw and Iretanp. Area, 
112,406 square miles; population, 1861, 29,- 
834,788. Capital, London. Government, a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Parliament, two 
Houses, Lords and Commons. Queen, Alex- 
andrina Victoria. Heir apparent, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, eldest son of the Queen, 
Oabinet: Viscount Palmerston, First Lord of 
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the Treasury; Lord Westbury, Lord High 
Chancellor; Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Earl Granville, 
K. G., Lord President of the Council; Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Privy Seal; Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Grey, Baronet, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; Earl Russell, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; the Duke of Newcastle, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; Earl De 
Grey and Ripon, Secretary of War; Rt. Hon. 
Sir Charles Wood, Baronet, Secretary of State 
for India; the Duke of Somerset, First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; Rt. Hon. T. Milner Gibson, 
President of the Board of Trade; Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, Postmaster General ; Rt. Hon. Ed- 
ward Cardwell, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Rt. Hon. ©. Pelham Villiers, Presi- 
dent of the Poor. Law Board. 

There was nothing of special interest to the 
United States in the events transpiring in Great 
Britain previous to the opening of Parliament 
on the 6th of February, 1863. In the royal 
speech at the opening of the session, the ap- 
proaching marriage of the Prince of Wales to 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark was an- 
nounced; the offer of the Greek crown to 
Prince Alfred and its declination were stated. 
It was further declared that the protectorate of 
the Ionian Isles would be resigned, in order 
that they might be incorporated with the king- 
dom of Greece whenever a stable government 
was organized. The patient endurance exhib- 
ited by the manufacturing population of the 
cotton districts, under their severe privations 
was eulogized. The neutral position hitherto 
maintained between the contending parties in 
the United States, it was announced, would still 
be preserved. The speech closed with a refer- 
ence to thé beneficial results of the commer- 
cial treaty with France, and the adjustment of 
a similar treaty with Belgium, and the announce- 
ment that papers relating to the recent trans- 
actions in Japan would be laid before the two 
Houses. The arrival of the Princess Alexan- 
dra at Margate, on the 5th of March, her sub- 
sequent progress through London, and her mar- 
riage on the 10th of that month occupied public 
attention to the exclusion of other topics. The 
relations of the British Government at this time 
and for two months later with the United 
States were of avery unsatisfactory character, 
and the opinion was widely entertained in Eu- 
rope that ere long the two nations would drift 
into a war witheach other. There was far less 
apprehension of such a result on this side the 
Atlantic than on the other, but there was for 
some time real danger of a collision. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, annoyed by the 
legal quibbles by which the escape of the Ala- 
bama had been permitted, and the spirit of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. violated, and fully ap- 
prized that other armed vessels, some of them 
of a formidable character, were in progress of 
construction in English ports and destined soon 
to add to the fleet of marauders on the high 
seas, unless the British Government maintained 
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in better faith its neutrality, remonstrated in 
strong terms against this unfriendliness in the 
treatment of a power with whom its rela- 
tions had hitherto been so intimate and cordial, 
and gave notice of its intention to make re- 
clamation for all losses occurring to American 
citizens through the destruction by the Alabama. 
On the other hand the ship owners, many of 
them engaged in blockade running, had been 
subjected by Adm, Wilkes and other American 
commanders to so rigid a scrutiny of their ves- 
sels, under the right of visitation and search, 
which, following British precedent, had been 
most rigorously exercised, and had so often 
had them seized when their real destination dif- 
fered from their professed ones, that they con- 
stantly besieged the British Ministry with ap- 
peals for the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and for forcible seizure of American 
property to reimburse their losses. Two inci- 
dents, occurring about this time, added to the 
excitement. The Peterhoff, a new iron steam- 
er, very fast, and having avaluable cargo on 
board, was overhauled by the American cruis- 
ers, and though her ostensible destination was 
.Matamoras, Mexico, yetthe character of her car- 
go and the evidence afforded by her papers was 
so conclusive of the intention of her officers to 
run the blockade, that she was captured, and 
sent into New York for trial and condemnation 
in the prize court. Her owners in England 
protested that she was engaged in a lawful voy- 
age, and besought the British Goverment to in- 
terfere. Her mails were seized, but at the re- 
quest of Lord Lyons were placed in charge of 
the British Consul at NewYork, and finally for- 
warded to their destination. The vessel and 
cargo, after a very fair and careful trial before 
the U.S. District Court, were adjudged lawful 
prize, and sold. (See Prizz.) During the pen- 
ency of this case, a shipping house in England, 
Messrs. Howell & Zirman, one at least of the 
firm an American citizen, being about to des- 
patch a vessel with cargo intended for the Mex- 
icans, applied to Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
the American Minister in England, for a certi- 
ficate of their real design, to be placed in the 
hands of their captain, to secure them from 
capture if overhauled by one of the block- 
ading squadron, Mr. Adams gave them the 
following: 


Lecation or THE UNITED crea 
Lonpon, April 9th, 1868. 
Amid the multitude of fraudulent and dishonest en- 
terprises from this kingdom to furnish supplies to the 
rebels in the United States, through the pretence of a 
destination to some port in Mexico, it gives me pleas- 
ure to distinguish one which has a different and a credit- 
able purpose. Messrs. Howell & Zirman have furnished 
me with evidence, which is perfectly satisfactory to me, 


that they are really bound to Matamoras with a cargo 
intended for the Mexicans. I therefore very cheerfully 
t is not the 


ive them this certificate at their request. 
Tisposition of the Government of the United States to 
interfere in any way with an honest neutral trade, and 
it is deeply to be regretted that the frauds which have 
been so extensively practised in this country have con- 
tributed so much to throw it under suspicion. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
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This letter was made public at Lloyd’s, and a 
deputation of merchants and others interested 
in the Peterhoff at once brought the matter to 
the notice of Earl Russell, commenting very se- 
verely upon the course of the American Minis- 
ter. The matter was brought up in the House 
of Lords, and an attempt was made to charge 
upon Mr. Adams an interference with British 
commerce, and the giving advantage by his cer- 
tificates to one British ship over another. Mr, 
Adams denied any such intention, and stated 
that he believed himself to have a perfeet right 
to give certificates to American citizens to trade 
with Mexico, which was all that he had done, 
Notwithstanding this explanation, Earl Russell, 
on the 18th of May, in the House of Lords, de- 
clared his opinion to be that the letter was one 
which ought never to have been written. The 
noble earl was indeed in a trying position. His 
own views may be gathered from the following 
extract from a speech which he made in the 
House of Lords on the 23d of March: j 


I do not believe those efforts of the Federals will be 
successful. But no man can say that the war is finally 
over, or that the independence of the Southern States. 
established. Well, then, what is the present state o 
thecase? Although great efforts have been made in 
vain, the great Federal Republic seems be spans, We 
accept the decision of events. So far from it, we find 
the last acts of the Congress which has just expired 
are to place, by conscription, every man fit to 
arms at the disposal of the President of the Unit 
oe re to vote ants berg amounting to not 

ess than £180,000,000 sterling for the purpose of carry- 

ing onthe war. Well, ahd in this tate of affairs, I 
should say that, looking to the question of right, it 
would not be a friendly act toward the United States, 
it would not be to fulfil our obligations to a country 
with which we have long maintained relations of peace 
and amity—a great Fg which says it can still 
carry on the war—it would, | say, be a failure of friend- 
ship on our part, if at this moment we were to inter- 
pose and recognize the Southern States. 

I haveendeavored to guard myself by saying that I 
speak now with reference to the present aspect of af- 
fairs. I hardly know any moment in which my noble 
friend could have brought forward his motion with less 
encouragement from events. It .may turn out that 
these immense efforts which are being made shall be 
made in vain; that the spirit of the South is uncon- 
querable as their determination never to be united 
again with the Northern States is final and irrevocable, 
and that a time may come when the duty of this coun- 
try will be totally different from what it is at the pres- 
ent moment. All I maintain is, that it is our duty at 

resent to stand still, and not top roceed to an act so 


efinite, so positive—an act so unfriendly tothe United 


States, as that of the recognition of the South, 

My noble friend spoke of various topics, of dan 
of Canada a attacked by the Northern Repu 
and of the West Indies being attacked by the Southern, 


My lords, I eannot follow my noble friend into these — 
I do not venture to say what may be ~ 


suppositions. 


the future course of events. I confine myself to that 


which I think to be our duty now, which I think is © 
right; and, if that be so, we must be content in future — 


days to meet with future dangers, and it will not en- 
feeble our arms if we have it in our power to 
that we have never failed in our obligations to those 
which have been great States in peace and amity with 


us, and that it has not been through any fault of ours — 


that a great affliction has fallen on them. 


But while thus measurably friendly ‘to the 
United States Government, and at least disposed 


reflect — 
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to act justly and fairly by it, he was hampered 
in his action by some of his colleagues, who did 
not disguise their hostility to that Government, 
two only of them (Rt. Hon. T. Milner Gibson, 
and the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis) en- 
tertaining similar views to Earl Russell; and at 
the same time the Conservative, or Tory party, 
in Parliament, led by Earl Derby and the able 
_ and persevering Benjamin Disraeli, were con- 
stantly watching for an opportunity to over- 
throw the administration on this very question. 
They professed to be in favor of immediate 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy, and, 
whenever occasion offered, pressed a resolution 
to that effect upon the ministers. On the 24th 
of April; Mr. Cobden came to the relief of the 
Government in a speech of great eloquence and 
power inthe House of Commons, in which he 
stated with much clearness the principles which 
obliged the English Government to ‘act up to 
the spirit of the Navigation and Foreign Enlist- 
ment Acts, in prohibiting the furnishing of war 
vessels to a foreign belligerent power to be 
used against a nation with whom they were at 
peace. He reviewed the past intercourse and 
traditions of the two nations (Great Britain 
and the United States), and enforced the les- 
son of friendship and kindness thus inculcated 
by a vivid picture of the probable results of 
the opposite course to Great Britain herself. 
This speech excited a powerful influence in 
averting the threatened war, and in confirming 
the ministry in their resolution to refuse all 
resolutions looking to recognition, and to ad- 
here to their position of neutrality. 
_ The case of the Alexandra and her sister ship, 
two ironclad rams, building in the Mersey by 
the eminent shipbuilders John Laird & Sons, 
who had built the Alabama, began to attract 
attention in May. The American minister had 
procured evidence which he regarded as con- 
clusive that these two vessels were intended 
for the Confederate Government, and he laid 
this evidence before Earl Russell. The build- 
ers, on being questioned, professed at first that 
the vessels were intended for the Emperor of 
China, and, when this was disproved, that they 
were for the Viceroy of Egypt; but the Gov- 
ernment became satisfied that these statements 
were mere subterfuges, by a forged report of 
the Confederate Secretary of War, then believed 
to be genuine, which acknowledged that these 
vessels were intended for them. There was some 
difficulty, however, in securing the requisite 
proofs to bring the case within the strict letter 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and there was 
reason to fear that while the Government were 
engaged in these efforts, the rams would es- 
cape. This result was finally prevented on the 
10th of October, by the seizure of the rams by 
order of the British Government, and their de- 
tention under strong guard. A suit was pres- 
ently instituted under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, and, being dismisse dby the courts on tech- 


nical grounds, was carried before the House of. 


Lords on an appeal, but was eventually (since 
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the commencement of 1864) dismissed by that 
body, on the ground that the special case pro- 
posed at the instance of the chief baron to 
carry the matter before the court of the ex- 
chequer chamber, was informally and improp- 
erly made up. For the correspondence between 
the Government of the United States and the 
British ministers on this subject, see Dir1o- 
MATIO CORRESPONDENCE.., 

On the 30th of June, Mr. Roebuck, who had 
distinguished himself in Parliament since the 
commencement of the war as the friend and 
advocate of the Southern Confederacy, moved 
an address in the House of Commons, praying 
that negotiations might be entered into with 
the Great Powers of Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining their codperation in the recognition 
of the independence of the Confederate States; 
by the Great Powers he said he meant France, 
and gave an account of an interview which he 
said had taken place between the Emperor of 
France, Mr. Lindsay (another member of Par- 
liament), and himself, in which the Emperor 
told him that he had already made an offer, 
through Baron Gros, to join England in such a 
measure. Sir George Grey declared that no 
such communication as that stated by Mr. Roe- 
buck had ever been made to the Government. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Glad- 
stone), objected to the motion, and said that he 
was most anxious for the termination of the 
war, but recognition would only produce reac- 
tion in the North. Mr. Bright eloquently de- 
nounced the motion, and demonstrated its in- 
justice and folly. The debate was adjourned, 
but when called up again on the 138th of July, 
Mr. Roebuck himself moved its discharge. So 
far from accomplishing the design of its mover 
was the result of this debate, that it materially 
strengthened the purpose of the Government 
now fully fofmed to adhere more strictly than 
before to a firm neutrality. 

While, however, there were indications of a 
better state of feeling growing up between the 
two Governments—(to which Earl Russell gave 
expression in a public speech on the 26th of 
September, in which he said: ‘*The Govern- 
ment of America discusses these matters very 
fairly with the English Government. Some- 
times we think them quite in the wrong; some- 
times they say we are quite in the wrong; but 
we discuss them fairly, and with regard to the 
Secretary of State I see no complaint to make. 
I think he weighs the disadvantages and diffi- 


_ culties of our situation in a very fair and equal 


balance ”)—there was still a hostility and bit- 
terness toward the United States on the part of 
some classes in Great Britain, which manifested 
itself on every occasion. The masses and a 
considerable portion of the intelligent middle 
class, especially of the dissenting bodies, were 
friendly to the United States, but they were 
not generally the voters. The efforts of some 
of our citizens to set the people of England 
right in the matter were attended with good 
success, The public addresses delivered in 
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England by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in Au- 
gust and September, and the wide diffusion of 
pamphlets and documents, coupled with the 
clea speeches and essays of John Bright, 
Richard Cobden, J. Stuart Mill, Prof. Newman, 
_ Goodwin Smith, J. E. Cairnes, and others, have 

effected a decided change of feeling in that 
country, in favor of the United States, and have 
rendered it probable now at least that.a majority 
of the people of England are our friends. The 
bitterness with which, for the last six months, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis has denounced the British 
Government, and the spirit of mortification 
and resentment which his ambassador, Mr. John 
Mason, manifested on leaving England, on find- 
ing that he could not hope to be received in any 
official character, fully corroborate the extent 
of this change. 

The Polish question occupied much of the 
attention of the ministry and the two Houses 
of Parliament during the first half of the year. 
As early as the 20th of February, in the House 
of Lords, and on the 27th of the same month, 
in the House of Commons, the subject was in- 
troduced, and addresses to the crown asked 
for. The ministers avowed their sympathy 
with the Poles, and their belief that the treaty 
of Vienna had been violated systematically. 
The British Government subsequently united 
with France, Austria, and Prussia in a joint 
note to the Government of Russia, covering 
several propositions for the relief of Poland and 
the cessation of the civil war; these proposi- 
tions were declined by Russia (see Russia and 
Poranp), and France subsequently proposed a 
European Congress to settle this and other 
European questions; to this congress England 
declined becoming a party. Late in the year 
another troublesome foreign question arose, by 
which the British Government was placed in a 
condition of great embarrassment .and diffi- 
culty, viz., the Schleswig-Holstein affair. This 
eventually resulted in a war, in which Prussia 
and Austria, forestalling the action of the 
German Diet, were the attacking party (see 
Sonteswie-Hotstern); and the war is still in 
progress (May, 1864). The royal family of Great 
Britain were intimately connected by marriage 
with both the belligerents, the princess royal, 
Victoria Adelaide, being the wife of the Prince 
of Prussia, heir apparent to the Prussian throne, 


while cringe Albert Edward, the heir apparent 
to the British throne, had married Alexandra, 


eldest daughter of the King of Denmark. The 
British Government had moreover been one of 
the three powers (Austria and Russia being the 
other two) which had by a treaty or agreement 
in 1852, guaranteed to the new King of Den- 
mark, Christian IX., the government of the 
two duchies of Holstein and Schleswig. Thus 
situated, the efforts of the British ministry 
were directed to the prevention of hostilities, 
and failing in this, they have sought to settle 
the difficulty by a conference of European pow- 
ers, but thus far without much success. 

The protectorate of Great Britain over the 
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Ionian Islands was relinquished in October, — 
1863, and in the same month those islands 
were annexed to the kingdom of Greece. The 
Conservatives in Parliament objected to 
relinquishment of the important port of Corfu, 
but the ministers deemed it sufficient reply to 
say that the people of the Ionian Islands were 
averse to the British protectorate, and desired to 
unite with Greece, and that it was not in 
formity with the national policy to retain un- 
willing subjects under its sway. | 
Mr. Richardson, connected with the Bgige . 
embassy to Japan, having been murdered by 
the adherents of the Prince of Satsuma, in Sep- 
tember, 1862, and no complete satisfaction 
having been obtained either from the Ty« 
or the Mikado (the temporal and _ spiri 
emperors), and the Prince of Satsuma hayi 
withdrawn to his principality, a British squs 
ron was despatched under Admiral Kuper, 1 
reduce his fortified town of Kagosima. 
bombardment was commenced on the 15th of © 
August, and the forts at first replied vigorously, 
but by dusk the town was in flames, and three 
of the forts silenced; on the following day the 
attack was renewed, the tewn was reduced to 
a mass of ruins; the palace, arsenal, factories, 
and three steam vessels utterly destroyed. The 
British lost two captains and eleven seamen 
killed and thirty-nine wounded. “et 
The difficulties with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in consequence of the arrest of some 
British naval officers while in undress uniform, 
were referred to the arbitration of Leopold 
King of Belgium, who decided “that in th 
mode in which the laws of Brazil have been 
applied toward the English officers, there was 
neither premeditation of offence, nor offence 
to the British navy.” + 
In the internal affairs of the kingdom, the 
topic of most interest was the condition of the 
operatives in the cotton-manufaeturing 
tricts, of whose deplorable sufferings some ac 
count was given in the Annuat OyoLopapis 
for 1862. The suffering seems to have reached, 
its maximum intensity in December, 1862, 
from the first week in December it gradually — 
though slowly declined, till, at the close of Sep-| 
tember, 1868, the number receiving relief from _ 
the Poor Law Guardians and local committees, _ 
was 184,265, against 456,786 who had received — 
aid in January, 1863. The moderate influx of 
cotton from India, Egypt, Turkey, the West 
Indies, South America, Central America, and 
small quantities from the United States, coupled 
with the high prices of fabrics, enabled most: 
of the manufacturers to resume work, and the — 
great pressure of want ceased. The number 
receiving relief was, however, as will appear — 


from the following table (which we copy 
Almanac” for 1864), 3 


from the “ Nation 
September, 1868, more than three times af 
many as in times of ordinary prosperity, or OD. 
an average about one fourteenth of the : 
population. 

Th this table the first column of figures gives 
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the average degree of pauperism in the pros- 
,perous period of the first quarter of 1861, by 
showing the numbers weekly relieved in every 
1,000 of the population; the second column 
contains the actual mean of the numbers so re- 
lieved; the third column shows the highest 
numbers returned as receiving relief during 
the cotton famine; and the fourth column the 
‘number on the 12th of September, 1863. 


P MICHAELMAS ates ah bs SEPT. 12, 
Cotton Mane: QUARTER, 1861. DEO, 1862, 1863. 
facturing Unions, 

Degree of | No, of No. of No. of 
i 7 ‘ pauper’m.| paupers. | paupers. paupers. 
“Haalington etd. even 12 $53 | 11,504 3,957 
_Ashton-under Lyne.. 13 1,758 85,080 19,598 
Oldham .....6+.+-++ 15 1,689 16,177 T,441 

ay fe RE A 15 1,461 12,247 4,273 
'Chorlton............- 16 2,662 19,385 10,708 
" MOY 0' aied'scbicles 18 1,856 8,812 8,057 

a: 19 1,962 1,883 7,033 

t haais ; 22 1,995 14,027 6,736 
Blackburn 23 2,720 24,067 6,769 
BOR fic, ase st 2 | 3149 9.193 5,492 

ON, RPI 24 2,488 11,919 5,186 

Preston . 28 8,107 457 14,323 

Wiran fies deta k 35 28 2,619 6,293 5,829 
‘Manchest’r Township 82 5,974 41,692 17,834 

Macclesfield......... 87 2,292 4,106 3,188 


_. Finances of Great Britain, — The revenue 
actually collected in the United Kingdom in 
the year ending June 30, 1863, was £70,683,- 
_860=$342,109,887.24 in gold. The expendi- 
ture for the same time was £69,302,008=$335,- 
421,718.72. The corrected estimates of the 
- Chancellor of the Exchequer for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1864, were, Revenue £68,171,- 
000; Expenditure, £67,705,000=$327,692,200. 
Of the revenue collected in the year ending 
June 80, 1868, £24,100,000 was received from 
Customs; £16,674,000 from Excise; £9,135,- 
000 from Stamps; £3,183,000 from other tax- 
es; £10,713,000 from the Property and In- 
come tax; £3,750,000 from the Post Office; 
£300,500 from Crown Lands; Miscellaneous, 
£2,828,861. Theinterest on the public debt 
for the year 1863-4 was £26,400,000=$127,- 
776,000. The debt itself on the 81st of March, 

1863, was £799,802,139=$3,871,042,352.76. 
. Army.—For the year 1863-’4, the regular 
army of*Great Britain consists of a general 
wth of 104 officers, 137,769 officers and men 
the regiments in active service; 9,349 ofli- 
cersand men in the depots of Indian regi- 
ments; 697 officers and men in the recruiting 
and other establishments, and 328 officers and 
men in the training schools, making a total of 
244 officers and men comprising the regu- 
rarmy. In addition to these, the British 
forces in India consist of 3,474 officers, 5,480 
non-commissioned officers, 63,722 rank and 
ae in all 72,676 officers and men. There is 
lso a force of disembodied militia, consisting 
of 29,730 officers and men who have 35 days’ 
drill and training, and 128,968. who have 21 
days’ training; and 162,681 officers and men 
of the volunteer force. There are therefore 
220,918 officers and men in the regular and 
armies, and 321,380 militia and volun- 


sumption 309,258,768 Ibs., or about ; 
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teers, who.can be called outin case of invasion. 
The total cost of the maintenance of this force 
for the year 1863-’4 is set down as £15,060,- 
237 =$72,891,547. The annual cost of each 
private soldier to the Government for pay, beer, 
money, clothing, fire, forage, and other allow- 
ances, is: in tho Royal Horse Artillery, £55 
6s. 14d.=$267.68; in the Life Guards, £68 
16s. 84d.=$332.18; in, the Horse Guards, 
£68 14s, 24d.=$308.33; Oavalry of the Line, 
£52 11s. 34d.—$294.89; Koyal Foot Artil- 
lery, £32 6s. 114d.=$156.55; Royal Engin- 
eers, £31 5s. 33d. = $151.31; Military Train, 
£31 15s. 94d.=$158.78; Foot Guards, £28 
17s. 74d.=$139.75; infantry of tho line, £26 
3s. 54d. = $126.68. 

Navy.—The navy of Great Britain in Jan- 
uary, 1863, including vessels under construc- 


tion, consisted of 1,014 vessels of all sorts, but 


of these on the 20th of March, 1863, only 669, 
including the vessels in process of construction, 
wero effective. Of these 28, viz., six second 
rates, screw steamers, carrying from 30 to 40 
guns; four iron and six wood third rates, car- 
rying from 16 to 35 guns, three small turretted 
vessels, carrying from 5 to 8 guns each, two 
sloops, and three iron and four wood floating 
batteries, were armor plated; 59 were steam- 
ships of the line, of which 3 were building ; 44 
were screw and 15 paddle frigates; 9 were 
screw block ships; 26 were screw .corvettes; 
87 screw, and 28 paddle sloops of war, 166 
screw gunboats (of which, however, the larger 
number have since proved worthless); 54 
screw gun vessels, 4 screw, and 73 sailing mor- 
tar ships and vessels, and the remainder de- 
spatch vessels, troop and store ships, yachts, ten- 
ders, tugs, &c. Twenty-nine steam vessels not 
armor plated even in course of construction 
were ordered suspended. On the Ist of July, 
1868, there were only 355 steamships and 386 
sailing vessels afloat in the navy, aside from the 
coast-guard vessels (revenue service), and of 
these, 35 steamers and 7 sailing vessels were 
without guns. The number of officers, men, 
and boys in the British Navy is 48,000 (9,000 
boys); in the coast-guard service, 10,000, and 
the Royal Marine Force, 18,000. 

Commerce and Navigation.—The latest re- 
turns of imports and exports are to January 
1st, 1853. The imports of the year 1862 were 
in value £226,592,720 = $1,096,808, 764.80 ; 
The exports except bullion were £167,189,398, 
= $809,196,686.32, and the amount of bullion 
exported was £29,326,191 = $141,938,766.44. 
The total amount of cotton imported into . 
Great Britain in 1862 was 523,973,296 lbs., 
against 1,390,938,752 lbs. imported in 1860. 
the amount exported was 214,714,528, against 
250,339,040 lbs. in 1860, leaving for home con- 
of the 
amount in 1860. 

Education—The number of primary schools 
inspected in Great Britain in 1862 was 8,014; 
there were present in them 1,057,426 children, 
who were taught by 9,115 certificated teach- 
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ers and 15,752 apprentices. The inspectors 
also visited 39 training colleges for teachers 
(normal schools, we should call them) and 
found in them 2681 students, 2,779 having snd 
ed successfully in the course of the year. ey 
also report 442 schools for pauper children con- 
taining 33,885 inmates, and 58 ragged and in- 
dustrial schools containing 2,818 inmates. The 
amount voted for public education in Great 
Britain is £804,002, equal to nearly $4,000,000 ; 
for public education in Ireland £306,016, equal 
to about $1,500,000. Besides these sums about 
£35,000 or nearly $170,000 is granted to certain 
universities in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Aside from the public school provision thus 
made, there is a very large number of endow- 
ed schools and colleges in England, and a moder- 
ate number in Scotland and Ireland, accessible 
under certain circumstances to those desiring 
an education. 

North American Colonies of Great Britain. 
Under this head are comprised Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward’s Island, Vancouver’s Island, British 
Columbia, and, Bermuda. 

Canapa, the most important of these, has an 
area of about 350,000 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation in 1861 of 2,500,755. Its capital is for 
the present Quebec, but will be removed to 
Ottawa when the Government buildings there 
are completed. The Governor General, who 
is also Governor General, Captain General, and 
Commander-in-Chief of all the British Provin- 
ces of North America, is the Right Hon. Charles 
Stanley, Viscount Monck. The Executive Coun- 
cil or Cabinet consists of 13 persons, and is 
chosen by the Governor General from the ma- 
jority in the Provincial Parliament, and they 
are responsible for the Government. The Pro- 
vincial Parliament has two Houses; the Legis- 
lative Councii of 70 members, 46 of whom are 
chosen by qualified electors for a term of years 
and 22 are appointed for life; and the Legis- 
lative Assembly, composed of 130 members, 
chosen from districts by the qualified electors. 

Finances.—The receipts into the Provincial 
treasury from all sources in 1862 were $10,629,- 
204, and the expenditures $11,395,928. Of 
this latter sum, $3,774,815 was for interest on 
the Public Debt; $533,570 for Education; 
$486,621 for the Civil Government; $488,048 
for the Legislature ; $820,300 for Judicial pur- 
poses, and $307,687-for Hospitals and other 
charities. 

Commerce and Navigation—The imports for 
the year 1862 were $48,600,633, of which 
$25,173,157 was from the United States, $21,- 
179,312 from Great Britain, $574,820 from 
other British Colonies, and $1,673,844 from 
other countries. The exports for the same 
year were, $31,679,045, of which $15,068,730 
was sent to the United States, $15,224,417 to 
Great Britain, $840,646 to other British Colo- 
nies, and $550,252 to other countries. 

The value of goods of the growth and pro- 
duct of the United States, imported into Can- 


‘Revenue for the year, about $452,000; expend- 
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ada under the reciprocity treaty, in 1862, was — 
$14,430,626, an advance of about four and a — 
half millions of dollars on the previous year, 
and of nearly six millions on any year before 
The total number of vessels passing through the 
Canadian canals in 1862, was 82,842, and their 
tonnage 8,582,396 tons. The amount of to! 
paid by them was $58,603.86; of these, 27, 
vessels, having a tonnage of 2,536,586, belonged 
in Canada, and 5,085, with a tonnage of 1,0. 
810, were from the United States. The gross 
revenue of the canals from all sources was 
606.88, and the expenditure, $482,813.58. 
Education.—In Canada East there were, in 
1862, 3,501 schools, with 188,635 pupils, main 
tained at a cost of $542,728, and 200 pupils in 
the normal schools. In Canada West, the same 
year, there were 4,554 schools of all kinds, witl 
857,572 pupils, and the expenditure for edue: 
tional purposes during the year was $1,535,238 
of which $1,231,913 was for common schools. _ 
New Brunswick has an area of 27,087 
square miles; a population of 252,047 inhabit-| 
ants, Its seat of Government is Fredericton. 
The chief officer of the colony is called lieut.- 
governor and commander-in-chief. Hon. Ar- 
thur Hamilton Gordon, C. M.G., is now lieut.- 
governor. The Provincial Legislature consi 
of a legislative council of 21 members, appoin 
ed for life by the crown, and a house of assem 
bly of 41 members, chosen by qualified elector: 
for five years. ‘a 
Finances.—Receipts, 1862, $668,197 ; expen- 
ditures, $675,189. Of the expenditures, $11¢ 
275 were for education, $191,534 for interest 
on the public debt, and $124,290 for public 
works. The debt of the province is $5,788,166, 
‘Commerce and Navigation.—Exports, 1862, 
$3,856,538 ; imports, $6,199,701, of which $2,- 
960,703 were from the United States. Of the 
exports, $889,416 were to the United States. 
The number of vessels belonging to the pro- 
vince in 1862, was 814, measuring 157,718 tons. 
Education—Whole number of children of — 
school age, 64,000; number in attendance, 
29,500; number of teachers, 810; provincial 
expenditure for schools, $94,487; local contri- 
butions, $106,524; total expenditure; $200,961. 
Newrounpianp.—Area, 35,850 square miles} 
population, 122,638 ; capital, St. John’s al 
ernor, Sir Alexander Bannerman, Kt.; 1 te 
ture, two houses: legislative council of not ovet 
15 members, appointed by the crown, to hol 
office during her majesty’s pleasure; the hous: 
of assembly, 30 members, elected for 4 


iture about $552,000. Exports in 1862, $4,+ — 
684,000; imports, $4,028,000. Number of yes+ 
sels owned in the province, 1,886, measuring 
87,030 tons. Education, sectarian only. Whole 
number of schools, 242; scholars, 18,444; av+ 
erage attendance, 8,357. A 
Nova Scorra.—Area, 17,279 square miles 
population, 830,857. Exports in 1862, $5,646,- 
461; imports, 8,445,042. Number of vessels, 
8,408, measuring 277,718 tons. r 
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_ GREECE, a kingdom in Southeastern Europe. 
In 1861, it was divided into (Prefectures) De- 
partments: the names, area, population, and 
capitals, are exhibited in the following table: 


— 


Geo; 


__ Department, ae Wg S | Population. Capitals. 
‘Attica and Beotia...| 116.4 116,024 | Athens, 
eee 79.95 72,368 Chalcis. 
iodis and Phocis} 111.67 102,291 Lamia, 
“Acarnania and Etolia.| 1388 24 109,392 Missolonghi, 
: lis and Corinth..| 91.25 138,249 Nauplia. 
and Elis...... 94.31 113,719 Patras, 
a ok AR, RRR 89.62 96,546 Tripolitza. 
essenis. ......0..05 62.52 117,181 Calamoe. 
Maconia........ Waka 76.78. 112,910 Sparta. 
Oyelades ..-...-.0..- 49.56 | 118130 | Syra. 
> ail 900.6 1,096,810 


Of the inhabitants, 552,414 lived upon the 
Peloponnese; 318,535 on the main land; 225,- 
861 upon the islands. In 1863, the territory 
of Greece was enlarged by the annexation of 
the Ionian Islands. A complete list of these 
islands, with their territory in geographical 
square miles, is given in the following table: 


Geogr. Geo: 
Names. square Names. square 
miles, miles, 
MRL Soca. Gudclocie c « 12.93 || The Echinades ...... 0.12 
MEIPAUOS vockcacclevecee 0.20 |} Pelala.....cccesceeses 0.13 
BROMIGEA NS 5:6 Meese bes OA HiOmtas ec i tiedaden Car's 0.09 
seponirekt Peale sean de 0.08 || Bromona .......s.66. 0.02 
BPMAR Os oe s<os'cospencece 0.34 || Makri and minor is- 
-Antipaxo............ 0.05 IGNOK olgniss dese.can 0.03 
. DRAUTC. . oct. vees 5.18; ] #Zante.. cress ccees 7.75 
CLANS ....cececcares 0.42 || *Cerigo and adjacent 
. i Ses 0.08 islands...........6 -| 5.04 
RIOIBINO 656 des scnen on 0.37 || Strivali islands...... 0.05 
PEAETAS 's 6 cicc SS ccssse's 0.15 || Cerigitto.............| 0.08 
OA 0.08 we 
EISIBOR «ood 5 oc lac ccs LIT 47.34 
*Cephalonia.......... 12.06 


_ The population of the Ionian Islands was, in 
1962, as follows: 


PEM Sok oth svieda as yo ees PUst ivetig esas 54 88,627 
DROS evcccetescesee: 5,025 | Cerigo,s.scssevcccesce 13,007 
S'ta Maure........... 048 _ 8 
OES Eee eas 11,348 234,128 
phalonia............ 70,541 


The reigning sovereign is George I., king of 
the Hellenes, born December eth, 1845 the 
second son of the present king, Christian IX., 
of Denmark, and elected king of the Hellenes 
by the Assembly of Athens, March 18th (30th), 
1863; accepted the crown, through his father 
(then Prince of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glicksburg), and King Frederick VI. of 
Denmark, acting as his guardians, June 4th, 
1863 ; landed in Greece, November 2d, 1863. 
__ By decision of the Greek National Assem- 


bly, of May 15th, 1863, a civil list of 12,000,-) 


000 drachmas, or £41,860, was settled on King 
George L, to which the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, added £4,000 each, 
making the total income of the new sovereign 
of Greece £53,860 per annum. By decree of 
the National Assembly of March 18th, 1863, 
the legitimate successors of King George I. 


*The islands marked with a star are those from which the 
a! Islands are often called the “Republic of the Seven 
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must profess the tenets of the orthodox Church 
of the East. The election of the king took place, 
under the guardianship of the three great Pow- 
ers, embodied in the protocol of a conference 
held at the British Foreign Office, June 5th, 
1863. In the protocol the Principal Secretary 
of the Queen of England declared that if the 
union of the Ionian Islands to the Hellenic 
kingdom, after having been found to be in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Ionian Parlia- 


-ment, should obtain the assent of the courts 


of Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, the 
British Government would recommend to the 
Government of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands, to appropriate annually a sum of £10,- 
000 sterling, for the purpose of augmenting the 
civil list of his Majesty, George L, king of the 
Greeks. 

The Constitution of the kingdom, introduced 
in consequence of the revolution of September 
3d, 1843, was modified by a decree of the Pro- 
visional Government, of December 4th, 1862, 
which proclaimed universal suffrage, and a re- 
duction of the age of electors from twenty-five 
to twenty. The executive is divided into six 
departments, namely: the ministries of the in- 
terior; of finance; of justice; of public wor- 
ship; of war, and of foreign affairs. A presi- 
dent of the council superintends the delibera- 
tions of the ministry, as chief functionary of 
the Government. The following heads of de- 
partments were appointed on November 6th, 
1863, after the arrival of King George I. at 
Athens: Minister of the Interior, and Presi- 
dent of the Council, Bulgaris; Minister of Fi- 
nance, Drosos; Minister of Justice, Dramanto- . 
Palos Minister of Foreign Affairs, Belyami; 

inister of Public Worship, Petzalis. 

The budget of the year 1862, voted by the 
Chambers which were closed on August 23d, 
1861, estimated the expenses at 24,785,795 
drachmas, and the receipts at about 22 million 
drachmas. The deficit in the treasury, in July, 
1863, was.estimated by the minister of finance 
at about 10,700,000 drachmas.* The public 
debt was, in 1860, as follows: 

Drachmas, 


44,444,10T 
66,142,698 


Loan of 1832, guaranteed by the Three Protect- 
ing Powers, to Mr. Rothschild 
Advanced by the three Powers............sses0 


Debt to Bavaria, 1,529,333 florins. To this 
must be added a debt contracted in 1824; at 
London, to Jacob and Samson Ricardo; the 
interior debt, and the one to the bank Capo 
D'Istria; the amount of all of which is not 
known. The debt increases annually about 
3,800,000 drachmas. 

The army, at the close of 18638, was entirely 
disorganized. The navy consisted of 31 vessels, 
carrying 154 guns, and having 415 horse power. 

The movements of shipping, in 1860, was as 
follows: 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
ASEIVAISS icdulés cath cneacs TCDS sgnn ces 2,298,158 
Departures ..........2.08. 78,1 2,821,048 


* 5,78 drachmas are equivalent to $1. 
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The following table gives an exhibit of Greek 
commerce in 1860 (value in drachmas) : 


Countries. Importation. | Exportation, 
Great Britain.J........00.. sess 14,282,602 18,161,880 
RMT Loa Siu ds dabek cecablce cd 1,624,226 88,862 
BRAGTIER said die Liew sncriascvoned 564,8 269.710 
PEC Maivesssdts veep os topeckebe 8,252,419 8,770,171 
DRPEIN GET Sedo ascoanivestes te 437,706 7,150 
bows ve cee adsbivered siowcces 7,863,478 1,873,078 
Tonian Islands................4+ 1,833,163 
BRT s ctwb accccccoccce cscs coupe 190 9,324 
) | “Penn ee Er rrr 71 1,017,838 
Betherlands 4s} . . bine 000+ siessieine's 746,319 ebb 
Danubian rincipalities.......... 8,333,031 881,682 
WB de esas swacacthecseceass 4,032,141 583,623 
Parkes). sc8s 1s eile. Se 9,791,390 4,321,877 
OUR coon secs atntucosetesn 58,979,899 26,931,413 


The National Assembly, on February 34d, 
1863, confirmed the decree of October 22d, 
1862, by which the Greek throne had been de- 
clared to be forfeited by King Otho and his fam- 
ily. Another decree declared that Prince Al- 
fred, of Great Britain, had been elected king of 
Greece by 230,016 out of 241,202 voters, and 
consequently proclaimed him constitutional 
king of Greece, elected by the sovereign will 
of the Greek people. 

On February 20th, Admiral Canaris resigned 
his functions as member of the Provisional 
Government. The two other members of this 
Government then formed a new ministry, which 
was confirmed by the National Assembly. But 
on February 21st, a military revolt under the 
command of Lieutenant Canaris broke out 
against Bulgaris, Roufos, and their ministry, 
who consequently offered to the National As- 

‘sembly their resignation, which was accepted. 
The National Assembly took possession of the 
executive power, and on July 28d, conferred it 
upon a minister without portfolio, Balbis, as- 
sisted by seven ministers. 

As Prince Alfred, as well as King Ferdinand, 
of Portugal, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg de- 
clined the acceptance of the throne, the Na- 
tional Assembly, on March 80th, proclaimed 
Prince William, of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg, son of Prince Christian (at 
present King Christian IX. of Denmark), king 
of Greece, under the name of King George I. 

On April 8th, the National Assembly, hav- 
ing dismissed the ministry of February 28d, 
appointed a new ministry, under the presiden- 
cy of Diomedes Kyriaku. This ministry was 
again relieved, on May 12th, by another under 
the presidency of Roufos. 

On April 12th, the Bavarian Government in- 
structed all the foreign ministers to protest 
against any act prejudicial to the claims of the 
Bavarian dynasty to the Greek throne. On 
April 22d, Prince Christian of Denmark an- 
nounced that, the obstacles being removed, he 
accepted definitively the crown of Greece for 
his son. The representatives of the three great 
Powers, under whose 2 ssc the kingdom 
of Greece was placed at its organization— 
England, France, and Russia—held a conference 
at London, and on May 27th signed a protocol 
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‘of the Ionian Islands with Greece. 


by virtue of which the throne of Greece was 
declared vacant. Another treaty relative to 
the accession of Prince William of Denmark te 
the throne of Greece was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of France, England, Russia and Den- 
mark, on June 5th. The Greek deputation which | 
was sent to Copenhagen, was received on June 

6th by the king of Denmark, who declared on 
this occasion that Prince William accepted the 
Greek crown on condition of a complete union 
the new king addressed the following lette: 

the National Assembly : n bseg ll 


Gentlemen,—Obedient to the dictates of my heart, T 
wished to accompany, by the personal testimony of my 
sentiments, the message by which the King of Den- 
mark accepts for me the crown which the Helleni¢ 
tion calls me to wear. I shall proceed to my 
Psat with transport, in order to prove to you 
from the present moment I know no other duty 
to live and die as a good Greek, for the happiness 
independence of the nation; and I am convinced, 
tlemen, that, with your aid, by the friendship of the 
Powers, and above all by the assistance of God. the in- 
terests of the country, henceforth my own, will pros- 
per to its advantage. Iam happy and proud, gentle- 
men, to be able to salute you by the voice of those good 
and noble pairiots who, named by your confidence, 
have come here, far from their romney to salute n 
as your King. They will tell you that they have foun 
me full of sympathy for my new country; and 
ardently desire to be able soon to find myself in 
midst of you. Accept me, gentlemen, with the s: 
confidence that actuates my heart for you, and t 
me to labor with you for the happiness of my 
country, which may God protect. GEORGE I. 


The National Assembly replied to this ] 
as follows: 


Sire,—It was with joy and enthusiasm that the Na- 
tional Assembly read your Majesty’s letter which ac- 
companied the solemn act of the acceptation of the 
Crown, and heard the explanations of the deputation 
concerning your Majesty’s affection for your new coun- 
try, and the noble assistance of the King of Denn 
as well as of your august father, in accomplishing the 
common desire of the nation. The sentiments so roy- 


tues with which your Majesty is endowed, declares 

from this moment to have obtained your major 

Your Majesty will find on the part of the Greek nation 
an enthusiastic reception, that fidelity, affection, and 
support which render populations happy and thro 
glorious. The Assembly, convinced that the nation 
and the King will forever bless the day of the 30th o' 
March, addresses its prayers to the Most High that he 
may render your throne powerful, and your Majest) 

name glorious. a 


On September 12th King George sign 
Copenhagen, the agreement relating to t 
succession to the Danish throne. By this ¢ 
ment King George renounces his right of su 


cession in favor of his younger brother and his . 


heirs. King George himself and his onl , 
then become last in order of succession to the | 
ay ee vx King Gi ane’ | 

At the beginning of August 
accompanied by Count Sponnerk as hie ohtet 
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adviser, left Copenhagen for Greece, where he 
arrived on the 80th of October. Immediately 
upon his arrival at Athens he issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: 

Hellenes,—On ascending the throne to which I 
have been called by your suffrages, I feel a desire to 
say afew words to you. I bring to you neither ex- 
perience nor wisdom, qualities which you cannot ex- 

tat my age; but I come to you with confidence 
ee) sincere devotion, as also with a firm belief in the 
ysperity of our future, to which I promise to devote 
my whole life. I shall respect and conscientiously ob- 
ve your laws, and especially the Constitution, that 
stone of the Greek edifice. I shall also endeavor 
to love and respect your customs and language, every- 
thing that is dear to you, as I love you already. I 
shall collect around me the best and the wisest men 
among you, without any regard to past differences. 
Assisted by their intelligence, I shall endeavor to fos- 
‘ter the numerous and happy germs of the material re- 
sources of your noble country, which henceforth is mine. 

y ambition is to make Greece the model. State of the 
East. The Almighty will give strength to my weakness 
and enlighten my efforts. He will aid me not to for- 
get the obligations which I have contracted toward 
you. Whereon I pray God to have you in his safe 


iene, Oct. 30th. GEORGE. 
On the following day, October 31st, the king 
went to the National Assembly to take the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution. On Nov- 
ember 6th, at the request of the king, M. Bul- 
garis formed a new ministry. 
_ In the early part of the year, while the ne- 
iations with the Royal Family of Denmark 
especting the Greek throne were still prozress- 
ing, the country was repeatedly agitated by mili- 
tary revolts. On the 3d of July the French, 
English, and Russian Legations at Athens, 
addressed “identical” notes to the National 
Assembly, declaring that they would quit 
Athens if it did not reéstablish order in the 
country. The National Assembly replied to 
this collective note, on July 22d, thanking the 
foreign ambassadors for the service they had 
rendered to the cause of order, and announc- 
ing that steps had been taken for ameliorating 
the situation. These disturbances mostly ceas- 
ed upon the arrival of King George, although 
a considerable excitement continued from time 
to time to manifest itself. : 
- On December 24th, 1862, the extraordinary 
English plenipotentiary, Henry George Elliott, 
presented to the Provisional Greek Govern- 
ment at Athens a memorandum, according to 
which the English Government declared itself 
disposed, under certain conditions, to cede the 
Tonian Islinds to Greece. The Danish Court, 
in accepting the throne of Greece for Prince 
William, made it in the protocol of the 5th of 
June, a distinct condition that the Ionian Isl- 
ands should be effectively united with Greece. 
The views of England were fully set forth in 
the speech which the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the islands made to the Legislative 
Assembly on the 8d of October. He. first call- 
ed upon the Assembly, which had been special- 
ly elected for the purpose of deciding the an- 
nexation question, to make known the wishes 
of the people. 


In case their. answer should be. 
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in favor of annexation, he stated that certain 
detailed arrangements were necessary for the 
completion of this measure. On this subject 
he expressed himself as follows: 


1. It will be necessary that you should pass a reso- 
lution in the usual constitutional form, by which, after 
the cessation of the British protectorate, and until the 
establishment of the new Constitution, his Majesty the 
King of the Hellenes shall be enabled to exercise in 
these States all rights of sovereignty, including those 
privileges ‘and functions heretofore exercised by the 
protecting sovereign, the Lord High Commissioner, 
and the most illustrious the Senate. 2. I shall propose 
to you, in the name of her Majesty, that, on the cessa- 
tion of the payment of the sums heretofore reseryed as 
the contribution for military protection, and as the 
civil list of the Lord High Commissioner, there shall 
be reserved, as the first charge on the Ionian revenue, 
the sum of £10,000 yearly in augmentation of the civil 
list of his Majesty King George. 38. I shall call upon 

ou to recognize all contracts and engagements entered 
into by or on behalf of the Ionian Government up to 
this time, and all equitable claims on the same. 4, I 
shall also invite you to make provision for the preser- 
vation and safeguard of the Britishcemeteries in this and 
the other islands. 5. I shall have to inform you of the 
terms on which her Majesty’s Government is prepared 
to come to a settlement of the debt of £9,029 5s. 7d., 
due to Great Britain for arrears of military contri- 
bution. Should your vote be in favor of the cessation 
of the protectorate, and. of the proposed union with 
Greece, it will be necessary that her Majesty the Queen 
should invite the powers, parties to the treaties of No- 
vember, 1855, to revise that treaty, and, in conjunction 
with France, one of the protecting Powers of Greece, 
to make such arrangements as may tend to, the future 
welfare of these States and the permanent interests of 
Europe. 

On the 5th of October the Ionian Parliament 
passed a vote in favor of annexation to Greece. 
The conditions on which England made the 
surrender of her authority contingent were not 
received favorably by the Parliament which, 
on the 18th of October, 1863, resolved, by a 
vote of 33 to 3, that the protectorate of Eng- 
land over the islands should cease immediately ; 
that the Senate should be dissolved, and the isl- 
ands forthwith annexed to Greece. They de- 
manded that the fortresses should be handed 
over to King George in their present condi- 
tion, and not razed, as they supposed the in- 
tention of the English Government to be. On 
the 14th of November a treaty was concluded 
between Austria, France, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, by which the following stipu- 
lations with regard to the islands were made: 

Art. 1 The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland renounces the protectorate con- 
ferred on England by the treaty of 15th November, 
1815. 

Art. 2. The Ionian Islands are placed in a condition 
of hare neutrality. 

rt. 8. The fortifications of Corfu will be demol- 
ished preliminary to the evacuation by the English 
troops. 

Arr. 4, The commercial stipulations resulting from 
the treaties concluded by the protecting Powers are 
maintained, notwithstanding the union of the Ionian 
Islands with Greece. , 

Art. 5. Religious Liberty is maintained in the 
Ionian Islands, and the subjects of those islands, 
to whatever communion they belong, will be eligible 
for all public offices, the same as in the kingdom of 
Greece. 

Art. 6. A special treaty will be concluded between - 
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the three protecting Powers and the Hellenic Govern- 
ment, to regulate the stipulations which the Union of 
the islands with Greece should render necessary. 
Arr. 7. The convention mentioned in the pre- 
ang article will be communicated to Prussia and 
ustria. 


Art. 8. The dispositions of the Treaty of 15th 
November, 1815, cease to be in force, and are abro- 


Two of the above articles (arts. 2 and 8) were 
declared by both the Greeks and the Ionians 
to be inconsistent with the rights of the repub- 
lic, as those rights were defined by the treaty 
of the 15th of November, 1815, which constitu- 
ted the republic, and defined the powers of the 
British Protectorate. The Greek Government, 
and the President of the Ionian Assembly, in 
the name of that body, also complained that 
the message of the Lord High Commissioner, 
on the 6th of October, while it specified the 
conditions of Ionian annexation to Greece, 
made no mention either of the neutralization 
of the islands or of the dismantling of the for- 
tifications, although those much more import- 
ant conditions were in point of fact agreed to 
by all the great Powers, as soon afterward as 
the 14th of November. 

GREEK CHURCH, also called the Greek 
Catholic, the Orthodox Greek, the Orthodox, 
the Oriental or the Eastern Church, is that 
part of the Christian Church which adheres 
only to the doctrinal decrees of the first seven 
cecumenical councils, to wit: of Nice, 325; 
Constantinople, 381; Ephesus, 431; Chalcedon, 
451; Constantinople, 558 and 680; Nice, 787; 
of the so-called Quini-Sextum of Constanti- 
nople, held in 692, and of the council held at 
Constantinople under Photius, in 879 and 880, 
while it rejects the authority of all the suc- 
ceeding councils recognized by the Roman 
Catholic Church as ecumenical. 

The Church is made up of the following in- 
dependent groups: I. The Church of Jerusa- 
lem. The bishop of this See is styled the 
“Most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the Holy 
City Jerusalem, and all Palestine, Syria, Ara- 
bia beyond Jordan, Cana in Galilee, and Holy 
Sion.” He resides at Constantinople, and the 
titular bishop of Petra, in Arabia, resides at 
Jerusalem, as his assistant or vicar. The Pa- 
triarchate has thirteen Sees, of which six are 
Metropolitical (viz.: 1, Caesarea, in Palestine ; 
2, Scythopolis; 3, Petra, in Arabia; 4, Ptole- 
mais; 5, Bethlehem; 6, Nazareth), and six 


Archiepiscopal (viz.: 7, Lydda; 8, Gaza; 9,- 


Joppa; 10, Neapolis; 11, Sebaste; 12, Mount 
Tabor; and one Episcopal See, Philadelphia). 
II. The Church of Antioch. The bishop of this 
Church is entitled ‘‘ The Most Blessed and Holy 
Patriarch of the Divine City of Antioch, Syria, 
Arabia, Cilicia, Iberia, Mesopotamia, and all 
the East; Father of Fathers, and Pastor of Pas- 
tors.” To this Church belong the following 
sixteen Metropolitical Sees: 1, Tyre and Sidon; 
(See at Chasbe); 2, Damascus; 8, Berrhm@a or 
Aleppo; 4, Epiphani or Cham; 5, Laodicea or 
Latakie; 6, Seleucia (See in the Monastery 
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Sacdonos); 7, Anida or Diarbekir; 8, Tripoli; 
9, Bostra; 10, Emessa or Homs; 11, Berytus 
or Beyrout; 12, Adana (See at Paias, the an- 
cient Issus) ; 18, Heliopolis or Baalbeck; 14, 
Acre (there is a suffragan of Jerusalem who 
also claims this See); 15, Palmyra (this prel- 
ate resides in Wallachia); 16, Theodosiopoli 
or Erzerum, III. Alexandria. The patriarch 
resides at Alexandria or Cairo, and is calle 
“The Most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of this 
Great City Alexandria, and of all E Pen- 
tapolis, Libya, and Ethiopia, Pope and nel 
ical Judge.” Tothis Church belong four Metro~ 
political Sees. 1, Libya; 2, Memphis; 3, = 
sium; 4, Metelis. IV. Constantinople, which 
patriarchate embraces one hundred and thirty- 
five Sees, of which ninety are Metropolitical, 
and four acy pets The Metropolitans 
in the Turkish dominions proper are eighty- 
three, and the whole number of bishops is one 
hundred and sixteen. The principalities (Wal- 
lachia 4, and Moldavia thee seven bishops; 
Servia, 4; Venice, 1 (who is a Metropolitan, 
and is called president) ; and the Ionian Is] 

7. The bishoprics of Servia are: 1, Belgrac 
(Metropolitan); 2, Schabatz; 3, Negotin; 4, 
Tchatchat. The Ionian Islands have three Me- 
tropolitical dioceses (1, Coreyra; 2, Cepha- 
lonia; 8, Zacynthus); two archbishopries (4, 
Leucadia; 5, Cythera) ; two other bishoprics 
(6, Ithaca; 7, Paxos). V. The Church of Russi 
under the ‘* Most Holy Governing Synod of 
the Russias.”” This Church has sixty-five 

of which five are Metropolitical, and twenty- 
Archiepiscopal. VI. Cyprus. The — 
called the «Most Blessed and Holy Archbishop 
of Nova Justiniana, and all Cyprus.” To tt 
belong the bishoprics of: 1, Paphos; 2, Oit- 
ium; 8, Cyrene. VII. Austria. The “Most 
Blessed and Holy Archbishop of Carlowitz” is 
Metropolitan, with the title of patriarch. a 
Church contains, in all, eleyen Sees. TL. 
Mount Sinai. This Church has only one bish 
“The Most Blessed eYE of Sinai.” 
Montenegro. This Church, likewise, forms a 
single diocese under the ‘‘ Metropolitan of Scan- 
deria and the Sea-Coast, Archbishop of Tsett 
ineke.” X. Greece. This Church is governed © 
by the “Holy Hellenic Synod,” at Athens, 
which is composed of the archbishop of Ath- 
ens as president, and four other prelates, who 
change every year. This Church numbers the — 
following twenty-four archbishopries and bish- _ 
ops: 1, Athens; 2, Thebes and Livadia; 3, — 
Chalcis; 4, Carystia; 5, Phthiotis; 6, Phocis; | 
7, Acarnania; 8, Naupactus; 9, ide; 10, 
Corinth; 11, Hydra; 12, Patras Elis; 18, 
Kalavrita; 14, Mantinia; 15, Gortyna; be ; 
Messenia; 17, Triphyllia; 18, Monembasia , 
Sparta; 19, Gythium; 20, Octylon; 21, Lyra | 
and Lenos; 22, Andros and Zea; 28, Naxos; 
24, Thera.. In consequence of the annex | 
of the Ionian Isles to Greece, the Sees of these - 
islands will, of course, be separated from the | 
patriarch of Constantinople, and placed under | 
the Hellenic Synod. 
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Among the most importantsevents in the re- 
cent history of the Greek Church belongs the 
movement among the Bulgarians to free them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
@onstantinople, and to establish a National 
Bulgarian Church. In April, 1860, a pam- 
phiet appeared in Constantinople, in Bulgarian 
and French, setting forth the grievances of the 
Bulgarians, and denouncing in the most em- 
phatic language the pretensions and encroach- 
ments of the Holy Synod of Constantinople. 
The Bulgarians, to support their claims, referred 


to the former independence of the Bulgarian 


Metropolitan: See of Achrida, to the equality 
of rank which their Metropolitan had shared 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, through- 
out the middle ages, and which had entitled 
him to crown their kings. They asserted that 
the patriarch Samuel, of Constantinople, had, 
in 1767, illegally abolished the independence 
of the Bulgarian Church, in order to Grecize 
all Bulgaria, and the Ottoman Porte from po- 
litical considerations had connived at these 
endeavors. They complained that Greek bish- 
ops had been appointed to Bulgarian dioceses ; 
that many of the priests also were Greeks, and 
that the Greek language, of which the people 
do not understand a word, had been until late- 
ly universally in use in the services. In many 
places of Bulgaria, in Roumelia, éven in Philip- 
popel and Adrianople, the Greek priests were 
expelled by the Bulgarian congregations, the 
Slavic language introduced at divine ser- 
vice, and the payment of the taxes annually 
levied by the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
refused. At the Easter festival in 1860, the 
Bulgarian Bishop Hilarion, of Marianupolis, 
the head of the Bulgarian Church of Constanti- 
nople, even dared to omit the prayer for the 


Patriarch of Constantinople, and the patriarch. 


who was present in the Bulgarian church was 
hissed and insulted. Being summoned, on 
April 14th, before'the patriarchal council, he 
declared that he could not and would not op- 
pose the demands of his nation, and that he 
could not promise a change of his views. Pa- 
triarch Cyrillos, of Constantinople, was too 
weak to oppose this movement efficiently, but 
his successor, Joachim (elected October 16th, 
1860), at once proceeded against the Bulgarian 
secessionists with great energy. The bishops Hi- 
larion and Auxentius were exiled for insubor- 
dination against the orders of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and when the Bulgarians of 
that city armed themselves to resist the execu- 
tion of this order, the Turkish Government en- 
forced it through its army. These measures, 
however, did not put an end to the national 
movements of the Bulgarians. Monster peti- 
tions, covered with thousands of signatures, 
appealed to the Ottoman Porte and the am- 
bassadors of the European Powers for the re- 
dress of their grievances, for the appointment 
of Bulgarian priests to all the ecclesiastical offi- 
ces in the national churches, and for either total 
Separation from the patriarchate or admission 
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of at least six Bulgarian bishops to the holy 
synod, and a sufficient representation of the 
Bulgarians at the election of a patriarch. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1861, a pamphlet of con- 
siderable learning was put out by the secretary 
of the Constantinopolitan Synod, reviewing 
the history of the Bulgarian relation to the 
Greek Church, and showing the groundless- 
ness of their pretensions and complaints. The 
writer urges that the Bulgarian formed but a 
small part of the population of Western Ma- 
cedonia. He says that many of the people are 
only Greeks who speak Bulgarian; and even 
goes so far as to assert that the physical ap- 
pearance and customs of the Bulgarians in 
these parts show them to be originally Greek, 
and not Bulgarian. Then addressing himself 
to the Wallachians and other inhabitants of 
the district, with a view apparently to “ divide 
and conquer,” he warns them that the Bulga- 
rians are endeavoring to get the ecclesiastical 
superiority over them, and that by submitting 
they will bring about their ‘ Bulgarization.” 
The Roman missionaries in Turkey endeavored 
to avail themselves of this internal dissension 
in the Greek Church, and to some extent they 
were successful. (See ANNuAL Oyctorzpi4 for 
1862, art. Roman Oarnorio Cuvron.) 

In the Danubian Principalities a grave con- 
test broke out between the State Government 
and the Greek Church, in which even the great 
Powers of Europe regarded themselves entitled 
to interfere. The ‘Daily News” of London 
gives the following explanation of this diffi- 
culty: 

“Long ago the chiefs of the Greek, like those 
of the Latin Church, established regulations 
which they considered calculated to preserve 
at once its unity and the supremacy of them- 
selves and their successors. They insisted on 
the ritual being in the Greek language, even 
amongst nations which understood not a word 
of Greek. They also outdid the Roman Pon- 
tiff, in ordaining that the upper clergy should 
invariably be of the Greek race and tongue. 
They recognized, indeed, that purely Greek 
clergymen or papas would be very useless as 
parish priests amongst Slavonian or Roumain 
tribes, for the people would not have heeded a 
priest not speaking their tongue. Buta line of 
separation was drawn between the upper and 
lower, the titled and the working clergy. The 
latter, as parish priests, were confined to their 
humble task, and allowed to marry and mingle 
with the population. But the bishoprics, ab- 
bacies, and all lucrative and authoritative posi- 
tions, were reserved for the Greek clergy, who 
were brought up in convents, especially in 
those of Mount Athos, whence they issued to 
become bishops and archimandrites at Bucha- 
rest, at Jassy, and elsewhere. In order that 
this foreign race of clergy might not be isolated 
in the Principalities, convents were founded 
there of Greek monks, and richly endowed. 
This was done at a time when the Fanariot 
Greeks were always the functionaries and hos- 
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podars appointed by the Porte. These con- 
vents have extensive property, which has not 
only supported their inmates, but contributed 
large annual sums to the Greek convents on 
Mount Athos and in the Holy Land. 

- “Tt was utterly impossible to suppose that 
this system, imposed on a barbarous and tyran- 
nical age, could endure. The Christian races, 
once governed most cruelly and rapaciously by 
Fanariot governors, sent by the Porte, are now 
ruled by native princes, have their own repre- 
sentative assemblies, and enjoy European codes 

.of laws. The tenets of the Greek Church or 
its traditions do not tie its votaries down to re- 
spect or obedience toward one foreign head. 
Each country and each race has its Patriarch, 
or feels itself entitled to have one. The Rus- 
sians have theirs. Why should not Roumains 
and Serbs? Even the Bulgarians, who have 
remained serfs and rayahs of the Sultan, refuse 
to obey the Patriarch of Constantinople, partly 
on account of his rapacity, partly because the 
clergy he appoints are of a race and language 
foreign to theirs. And in order to escape from 
bondage to him, many of them have declared 
themselves Catholics. The first use that the 
Danubian Principalities made of their quasi-in- 
dependence was to shake off the yoke of the 
Greek monks. They have declared and passed 
a law, that the clergy, high as well as low, and 
their ritual, shall be Roumain. However will- 
ing to support the monasteries of the country, 
they are determined that their ecclesiastical 
revenues shall not be diverted to Mount Athos 
or Jerusalem.” 

The laws passed with regard to the convents 
led to remonstrances on the part of most of the 
European Powers. Prince Couza, in order to 
explain and justify his course, addressed a letter 
giving a detailed history of the whole case, to 
the Turkish Government and. to all the great 
Powers which had signed the Paris Convention. 
The “ orthodox communities of the East ” (the 
convents of Athos) replied to this statement 
by a counter one, which the Archimandrite 
Nylos by their order presented to the courts of 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburg. All these 
Powers took sides with the religious houses 
and instructed their ambassadors in Constan- 
tinople, to concert means for supporting the 
claims of the religious communities. The 
Prince, however, formally adhered to his 
policy, and was supported in it by the vast 
majority of the people. On Jan. Ist, 1864, ad- 
dresses were presented to the Prince by a dep- 
utation from the Chamber, by the Court of 
Cassation, the municipality of Bucharest, the 
chiefs of corporations, all of which congrat- 
ulated him upon the secularization of the 
convent property. The Prince, in reply to 
these addresses, pesviase the adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar, and the suppression of the 
religious communities, except those devoting 
themselves to the hospitals and to education. 
Notwithstanding the protest of the Porte, made 
in conjunction with the Cabinets of Paris, 


sponses among the members of the latter. = 
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Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, against the 
secularization of the monastic property, the 
Chamber unanimously maintained its former 
vote on the subject. vstion | 
The efforts made in England and America for 
bringing about an intercommunion between 
the Anglican and the Greek Churches, as well 
as those Episcopal bodies in general which hold — 
the Apostolic succession, met with some re- — 


Anetican Cuvron.) In Paris, a paper 
been established, entitled Union Chrétienne, — 
which is edited by a French priest of Gallican 
sentiments, Abbé Guettée, and a priest of the 
Russian Church, Joseph Vasscheff, and which 
is devoted to the advocacy of the Eastern 
Churches and the Episcopal bodies of Western 
Europe, including, in particular, such members 
of the Catholic Church as repudiate the belief 
in the supremacy of the Pope. The ae 
letter from the Patriarch of Constantinople anc 

the “Synod of the Ecumenical Throne ” ex- 
plains the sentiments animating the bishops: 


Joachim, by the e of God, Archbishop of Constan- | 
tinople, New Rome, and (Ecumenical Patriarch: __ 
Most reverend Arch-Priest Joseph Vasscheff, most | 
pious and honorable Abbé Guettée, whose learning ‘s 
so widely useful, and who represent the editors’ 
of L’ Union Chrétienne, our well-beloved and valued 
sons in the Lord. 
The grace, the peace, and the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you! i 
We are not ignorant, well-beloved sons, of the cou- 
rageous and useful works of the editors of L’ Union, for 
the integrity of the faith of Christ: on the contrary, 
we have long praised it, and bestowed our bl 
upon it, when we received with joy the delightful 
ter of your piety, together with the precious coll 
of your journal, Thus, having more perfectly con- 
ceived your aim, we rendered thanks to God, “ 
willeth that all should be in union, and giveth mighty 
words to them that preach it.” We regard, indeed, : 
the work of God, not only a pers | thought w P 
has inspired a labor so useful to the body of the Church, 
but also the perfect concord which exists between you, — 
and which enables you to labor as brothers in : 
Christ. The meritorious end which you pursue 
sincerity, the legitimate means which you employ, the _ 
sure guides which you follow, the solid bases on 
you lean, the marvellous sweetness of your words 
which enters the ears not as the clap of thunder, 
as the light breeze which gently penetrates souls. It is a 
thus that your words are worthy of the God whose cause — 
they assert, and whose service finds its perfection not 
by vehement speech, but by sweetness. You will re- 
ceive, without doubt, well beloved sons, the recom- 
Ronse from God of thie pious works which you have une 
ertaken for so holy a cause. ; ; 
As to our Orthodox Church of the East, she has al- 
ways grieved for the alienation of her western sisters, 
once so venerable; and more especially ancient Rome. 
Yet she consoles herself by consciousness of her i; 
cence, for she did not provoke at first, any more ; 
since she has perpetuated or strengthened the di ss 
Nay, she has never ceased to offer with tears ti 
prayers to her God and Saviour who maketh of 7 
one, breaking a the middle wall of separation be- 
tween them, that He may bring all Churches into one 
unity, giving them sameness of faith and the com~ 
munion of the Holy Ghost. And that she may caust! 
Him to hear her, she shows Him the marks of hei! 
martyrdom, and the wounds which she has t 
so many ages received on account of her Catholie Or: 
thodoxy from those who envy her, who trouble hex 
tranquillity and her peaceful life in Jesus 
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For these causes: our humility and the holy synod 
of most holy ge ae our brothers and coadju- 
tors in the Holy Ghost, having been informed, espe- 
cially by your letter, of the divine zeal which inflames 
you for the desired union of the churches, are filled 
with spiritual joy; we crown your holy work with the 
most just praises, we pour forth for you the most ardent 
prayers, and we bestow on you with our whole heart, 
on you and on your fellow laborers, our fullest bene- 
diction, patriarchal and synodal, And as we have seen 
with joy, in the letter of your piety, one western and 
one eastern priest united in the same love for the truth, 

joining their names as brethren, so may we, one day, 
y the grace of that God, whose judgment and mercies 
are infinite, behold the sister Churches of East and 
West embracing each other with sincerity and truth 
in the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace, to the 
end that we may be one body, and only one, in Jesus 
Christ, to the glory of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, the most Holy and Undivided Trinity. 
His grace and benediction be with you. 


Invicrum the 5th, August 23d, 1862. 
The Archbishop of Constantinople, who blesseth you in 
Jesus Christ. i" 
Paisius, Metropolitan of Caesarea, who blesseth you in 
Jesus Christ. uy 
Paisius, of Ephesus, who blesseth you in Jesus Christ. 
Methodius, Vicar-General of Carpathos, who blesseth 
' you in Jesus Christ. 
Stephen, Metropolitan of Larissa, who blesseth you 
in Jesus Christ. 1 
Sophronines of Arta, who blesseth you in Jesus Christ. 
ChrysanthusofSmyrna, “ ‘“ sf $ 
Meletius of Mitylene, 
Dorotheus of Demetrias, 
Dionysius of Melenia, 
Meletius of Rhascoprescene, “ 
Anthemus of Belgrade, ee 
Agapeus of Grebenna, + 
The Church of Russia is laboring, with con- 
siderable success, for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the vast dominions of Russia, in East- 
ern Asia, and Northwestern America. The most 
efficient of the Russian missionaries is Priest 
Benjamin, who commenced laboring in 1823 on 
the peninsula of Alaska, in Russian America. 
His main efforts at first were for the natives of 
the Aleutian islands. He established himself, 
at length, upon one of them (Unalaska), learn- 
ed their language, translated for them part of 
the Scriptures and several religious books, and 
taught them to read and write. From 1830 on- 
ward these islands rapidly turned from heath- 
enism to Christianity, and to this day remain 
among the most prosperous of the Russian mis- 
sions. Priest Benjamin, after a time, removed 
to New Archangel, on the island of Sitka, 
southeast of the Aleutian islands, and near the 
part of Russian America, which runs down the 
side of British America. From this point he 
labored especially for the tribes on the south- 
ern extremity of Russian America. He met at 
first with but little success; but other mission- 
aries, having translated the Gospel of Matthew 
and some religious books for the natives, gath- 
ered more fruit. In-1845, one missionary, Sitz- 
iazen, baptized 530 of one tribe, the Kolustres. 
The whole number of converts among them up 
to 1860, was estimated at 4,700. But on the 
whole, this mission is not regarded as success- 
ful. Greater success attended the work on 
Cook’s Sound, further north and west, among 
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the tribe of the Kenaiz. The missionary, Nez- 
vetoff, labored with success among tribes on 
the rivers Kvickpack, Kooskovim, and Nush- 
ayack, near Behring’s Straits. The extreme 
northern tribes of Russian America have mani- 
fested a strong tendency toward Christianity, 
and as no missionary has yet penetrated those 
wilds, small bands of them often come to 
the southern coast for baptism. In all these 
colonies of Russian America, including the 
Aleutian islands, there were, in 1860, seven 
parish churches and 35 chapels, served by 27 
priests. Priest Benjamin, after laboring for 
years in Russian America, was made Arch- 
bishop of Kamschatka and Superintendent of 
the Polar Churches, with the title ‘“‘ Innocent 
I.” His diocese is one of the largest in the 
world, but he still, though very aged, visits all 
parts of it. Dr. Stanley, in his ‘“ Eastern 
Church,” says: “Innocent, Archbishop of 
Kamschatka, is to the Russian Church, as the 
Bishop of New Zealand is to our own, an ex- 
ample of the revived missionary spirit in their 
vast Colonial Empire. Not in canoes or steam- 
ers, but in reindeer sledges he traverses to and 
fro the long chain of pagan islands which unite 
the northern frontiers of the Asiatic and Amer- 
ican continents, and has, it is said, brought 
many to the Christian faith.” 

The archbishop is surrounded by a number 
of assistants, among whom some hatives have 
won distinction. By their labors the Kam- 
schatkadales were almost wholly christianized 
as early as 1847. Giving up nomadic life, they 
have ‘settled in small villages, and 3,000 were 
attending the ten churches erected for them in 
different parts of the peninsula. 

The tribe of Lamutes, on the gulf of Ochotsk, 
has also been almost wholly christianized. 
They have three chapels in the towns of Ochotsk 
and Ajan. Among the people of the Amoor 
country, a mission has been established, which 
bids fair to extends its operations into China. 

The Christianization of Northern Asia is 
making rapid progress, and paganism is fast 
disappearing. Nearly all the tribes are furnish- 
ing their contingent to the native priesthood, 
for the training of which’a seminary has been 
established at Jakutsk. 

GREEN, Rev. L. W., D. D., an American 
Presbyterian clergyman, and at the time of his 
death president of Centre College, Danville, 
Ky., born about 1802, died at Danville, Ky., 
May 26th, 1868. He was educated at Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ky., and entered 
the ministry in the Presbyterian Church about 
1825. He was early appointed a professor in 
Centre College, and after many years’ service in | 
that capacity was called to professorships suc- 
cessively in Hanover and Alleghany Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, to the presidency of Washing- 
ton College, Virginia, to that of his alma mater, 
Transylvania University; and in 1857, on the 
death of Dr. Young, to the same position in 
Centre College. In the controversy engendered 
by the outspoken loyalty of Rev. Dr. Breckin- 
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ridge, in connection with the Danville Theo- 
logical Seminary, he took a firm position on 
the side of the Union. His death was caused 
by congestive fever. 

, JAKos Lupwie, a German philolo- 
gist and antiquarian, born in Steinau, in Hesse- 
Cassel, Jan. 4th, 1785, died in Berlin, Prussia, 
Sept. 20th, 1863. He was educated with his 
brother Wilhelm, a year younger than himself, 
and through life the two were almost insepa- 
rable in their studies, pursuits, labors, recre- 
ations and companionship. Their early educa- 
tion was obtained at the Lyceum of Cassel, and 
at the wish of their father, himself a jurist and 
magistrate, they entered the University of Mar- 
burg together, and studied law under Savigny. 
In 1805, Jakob accompanied Savigny to Paris 
to aid him in exploring the libraries of that 
capital. The next year he returned to Hesse- 
Cassel, and became a clerk in the bureau of 
the Hessian Secretary of War. In 1808, Hesse 
- was incorporated in the new kingdom of West- 

halia, and Jakob Grimm was appointed royal 
ibrarian, and Wilhelm his assistant. The 
library which had been seized from the elector 
of Hesse was large, and the king of Westphalia, 
who cared little for books, left the brothers 
Grimm to make the most of their opportunities, 
seldom requiring their services. This oppor- 
* tunity of study was eagerly improved, and 
lasted for five years. During this period Jakob 
was also Auditor of State. In 1813, the elector 
was restored, and Jakob Grimm was made Sec- 
retary of the Hessian legation at the head- 
quarters of the Allies in 1814, and was one of 
the members of the Congress of Vienna in 1814 
and 1815. The French had carried the library 
to Paris when the kingdom of Westphalia was 
swept away, and Jakob was sent to that city 
with the special mission of reclaiming it, which 
he succeeded in accomplishing. The brothers 
were now both retained in charge of it, and 
continued in these duties till 1829, when Jakob 
was appointed Professor of the German Lan- 
guage, Literature and Laws at the University 
of Gottingen, and Wilhelm sub-librarian of the 
University. In 1837, when Ernest (Duke of 
Cumberland) became King of Hanover, one of 
. his first measures was an attempt to abrogate 
the Hanoverian Constitution, and seven of the 
professors of the University, including the two 
brothers Grimm, Dahlmann, Gervinus, and 
others, drew up and signed a protest against 
this violation of the rights of the people. For 
this offence the king dismissed them from their 
ts and banished them from the country. 

e brothers returned to Hesse-Oassel, where 
they lived in retirement, engaged in literary 
“labors till 1841, when the King of Prussia 
called them both to Berlin, appointed them 
professors in the University, and made them 
members of the Academy of Sciences, Here 
they continued to reside for the remainder of 
their lives. Jakob presided over the assem- 
blies of German philologists held in Frankfort 
in 1846, and in Lubeck in 1847, and sat in the 
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national assembly of 1848, and in the assembl 
of Gotha in 1849, voting always with the a 
erate liberal party. In private life, Jakob and 
Wilhelm Grimm were remarkable for their 
affection, tenderness and paige: and the 
two genial, yet dignified old men were greatly’ 
beloved by a wide circle of friends throughout 
the continent of Europe. The death of Wil- 
helm in 1859 was a severe blow to the sur- 
viving brother, but was borne with great for- 
titude and resignation. The tribute to his 
brother’s memory, before the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Berlin, is one of the most touching 
records of fraternal affection, and at the same 
time one of the best memoirs of life-long liter- 
ary labor ever published. Wilhelm Grimm 
was especially devoted to German poetry of 
the medieval age, in which he was profoundly 
versed, and for which a natural poetical taste 
eminently qualified him. He edited with great 
success many of the works of the earlier Ger- 
man poets, enriching the editions with ample 
notes and -parallel passages from other writers. 
Jakob Grimm was a philologist in the best 
sense of the word, and though possessing a 
keen appreciation of the poetical, romantic and 
legendary in his own and other languages, this 
was subordinated to a critical acquaintance 
with the language, laws, customs, faith and 
literature of every European and many Orien- 
tal nations. One of his ablest works is his 
“German Grammar,” in five volumes, a treat- 
ise of vast erudition, containing a history of 
the grammatical forms of all the Germanic dia- 
lects in the different eras of the language. He 
had previously written a history of the Minne- 
singers and Meistersangers of Germany, demon- 
strating their relation to each other. To his 
German grammar succeeded his Deutsche Rechts- 
altenthumer, an account of the poetical and 
fantastic customs prevalent in Germany in the 
middle ages. To them were added an elabor- 
ate work on German mythology in the early — 
ages, a “ History of the German Language,” in 
which he traced the ethnological affinities of 


the Germanic nations by the aid of comparative _ 


philology; a collection of German proverbs, 
editions of the old Spanish romances, or fairy 
stories; of the Hymns of the Ancient Church ; 
of several Anglo-Saxon poems; of the Latin 


works of the tenth and eleventh centuries, in 


connection with Schmeller, and of Reynard 


the Fox, the great comico-political poem of — 


Germany. In connection with his brother 
Wilhelm, he had published the Kinder und | 
Hans Mérchen, a collection of fairy legends 
and popular tales of all ages, which has at- 


| 


' 
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e 


— 


tained a wide reputation, not onlyin Germany, _ 


but in every other country of Europe, having 
been translated into all the Janguages of the 
Continent, and having’ appeared in three or 
four English versions. e greatest labor of 
the two brothers was their Deutsches Worter- 
buch, a German dictionary, of which two vol- 
umes had SppoRnet and which was nearly com- 
pleted at the time of Jakob’s death. In this 
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dictionary no word employed in German liter- 
ature between the time of Luther and that of 
Goethe was to be omitted, and the varied learn- 
ing and research of the two brothers were tasked 
to make it the most perfect contribution to 
philological science ever published. 

I. GRIMM, Lupwie Emit, a younger brother 
of the preceding, born in Steinau in 1790, died 
at Oassel in March, 1863. He was eminent as 
a painter, and at the time of his death was 

rofessor of painting in the academy at Cassel. 
He had studied painting under Karl Hess at 
Munich, served in the campaign of 1813, and 
after the peace resumed his studies at Cassel 
and Munich. He went to Italy in 1817, and 
returned the following year. In 1832 he was 
appointed professor in the Academy of Art in 
Cassel. Of his paintings, a madonna and nu- 
merous portraits are most admired. He also 
attained high reputation as an engraver, having 
executed nearly 150 engravings of great merit, 
many of them his own compositions. 


GWILT, Joszpn, Esq., an English architect, ° 


born in the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, Jan. 17th, 1784, died at South Hill, 
Henley-on-Thames, Sept. 14th, 1863. After 
having passed some years at a boarding school, 
when about fourteen years of age, he was sent 
to St. Paul’s School, where he remained near- 
ly two years. In 1801, he was admitted a 
student in the Royal Academy, and the same 
_ year obtained the silver medal of that institu- 
tion, for the best drawing of the tower and 
steeple of the church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
East. In 1815 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. At the 
end of the following year he visited Rome and 
the other principal cities of Italy, having pre- 
viously, in order that nothing worthy of notice 
might escape him, compiled a catalogue of the 
buildings in the chief towns, classified under 
the names of their architects. In 1818 he 
published the work under the title ‘ Notitia 
Architectonica Italiana,” or, Concise Notices 
of the Buildings and Architects of Italy, pre- 
ceded by a Short Essay on Civil Architecture, 
and an Introductory View of the Ancient Arch- 
itecture of the Romans; a work of great val- 
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ue for reference and as a handbook in travel- 
ling. In 1822 he made a design for London 
Bridge. His principal work, however, was 
Markree Castle, near Sligo. He designed and 
executed the Byzantine church at Charlton, 
near Woolwich, dedicated to St. Thomas, and 
alterations to the Hall of the Grocers’ Compa- 
ny. To this Company he was appointed sur- 
veyor; and was also architect to the Imperial 
Insurance Company. Mr. Gwilt was for more 
than forty years one of the Surveyors of the 
Sewers in Surrey, having succeeded his father. 
Though known as the author of few designs or 
erected buildings, he possessed in an eminent 
degree the combination of attainments required 
in the practical architect, and the work of his 
pen has conferred a lasting benefit upon the 
profession. In 1820 he wrote a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Cursory Remarks on the Origin of Ca- 
ryatides,” the substance of which is embodied 
in his introduction to ‘‘ Chambers’ Civil Arch- 
itecture.” In 1824 he published a second edi- 
tion of a work on the projection of Shadows, 
intended for the use of Architectural Draughts- 
men and other Artists. In 1825 was com- 
menced the publication of the well-known oc- 
tavo edition of Sir William Chambers’s “ Treat- 
ise on the Decorative Part of Civil Architect- 
ure,” enriched with valuable notes; and prefaced 
with original matter on Grecian Architecture. 
The work appeared in six numbeis on alter- 
nate months, and is generally bound in two vol- 
umes. In 1826 Mr. Gwilt produced a translation 
upon which he had been engaged for many 
years, of the ‘Architecture of Vitruvius,” 

receded by a short life of Vitruvius, and a 
ist of the several editions and versions. In 
the same year he published an octavo volume, 
the ‘‘ Rudiments of Architecture, Practical and 
Theoretical, with plates.” The treatise on the 
Art of Music, published in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana in 1835, was from his pen. In 
1842 was first published “‘ An Encyclopedia of 
Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical.” His last literary labor was a new edi- 
tion of the “Principles of Architecture” of 
Peter Nicholson, whose labors were held by 
Mr. Gwilt in great esteem. 


isi 


HABEAS CORPUS. The summary arrest 
and confinement of persons continued to be en- 
_ forced during the year. In many cases the 
parties arrested or their friends applied to the 
courts for the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus, Which, though in some cases granted by 
the judges, was ineffectual to procure the re- 
lease of the prisoner or any examination into 
the charges against him, by reason of the refu- 
sal of the military authorities to obey the man- 
date of the writ. In one of the earliest cases 
in the year, that of Nicholas Kemp arrested as 
an anti-draft rioter, the Supreme Court of Wis- 


consin unanimously decided against the right 
of the President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus in time of civil war. The case arose in 
January, and sought the release of Nicholas 
Kemp from the custody of General Elliot com- . 
manding the Department of the North-West. 
The production of the body of the petitioner 
was refused and a motion was made for a writ 
of attachment, and on this motion the decision 
of the Court was rendered. 

Chief Justice Dixon, in his opinion, express- 
ed his regret that Congress had not, in the ex- 
ercise of its undoubted power (5th Wheaton, 
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25, 71), withdrawn all cases arising under the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States 
from the jurisdiction of the State courts, and 
committed them exclusively to the Federal 
courts. f 

Regarding the case as involving the right of 
the President in time of civil war to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus, to punish by sentence 
of a court martial for offences against the laws 
of war, and even for acts not made offences 
by any law of Congress, but named in the 
President’s order of September 24th, the Court 
denied that right as to Wisconsin, or any State 
where the civil authorities are able, by ordinary 
legal process, to preserve order, and claimed 
that the power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus was possessed only by Congress.—(See 
Annvat Oycotopzpis, 1862, Hapras Corrvs.) 

. The Court declined for the present to issue a 
writ of attachment requiring the production of 
the body of the petitioner, though holding that 
no sufficient cause was shown for his detention 


—Chief Justice Dixon saying that the issuing - 


of the attachment at the present time might 
lead to collision between the State and civil au- 
thorities and the United States military author- 
ities, which it was possible to avoid by a short 
delay, it was deemed advisable, adhering to the 
precedent set. by other courts and judges under 
like circumstances, and out of respect for the 
national authorities, to withhold it until they 
shall have had time to consider what steps they 
should properly take in the case. 

The conclusions arrived at by Judge Paine 
are briefly stated as follows: 


1. The Government of the United States is invested 
with full power by the Federal Constitution to prose- 
cute war, and there is no war-power outside the Con- 
stitution. 

2. Only the people, through their representatives in 
Congress, can suspend the writ of habeas % 

8. The President can execute the laws only by such 
means as the Constitution and the laws themselves 
have given him power to employ. : 

4, A military commander may declare martial law in 
districts which are the actual theatre of war, where 
hostile armies are met for the purpose of destruction, 
or in insurrectionary districts where domestic violence 
and discord have efiectually displaced the civil anthor- 
ities, but not elsewhere. 

5. Courts martial are courts of limited and inferior 
jurisdiction, and have no jurisdiction to try any per- 
son except such as are by law amenable to such trial. 

6. The legislative is the political department of the 
Government, and when the writ of Aabeas corpus is not 
suspended by Congress, the Executive has no political 
power to imprison the people. 


Judge Paine further declares that he should 
consider the establishment of the doctrine that 
the President possesses illimitable power over 
the land by a declaration of martial law ‘as a 
calamity little if any less to be deplored than 
the success of the rebellion.” 

On the 20th of January an article appeared 
in the ‘‘ Daily Philadelphia Evening Journal,” 
under the title of ‘‘ Davis’s Message.” Between 
twelve and one o’clock in the night of the 28th 
Mr. Albert D. Boileau, the editor and publish- 
er of the paper, was arrested at his residence in 
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Philadelphia by a detachment of soldiers, sent 
to Baltimore and confined in Fort McHenry. 
As soon as the fact became known it created 
great excitement. A paper published in Philadel- 
phia gave the following reason for the arrest and 
account of the subsequent transactions: ‘The 
columns of the Journal have recently been filled 
with articles abusing the Government and bit- 
terly denouncing the Administration, and it is 
probable that to this fact Mr. Boileau owes his 
sudden and involuntary visit to Washington.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, at four o’clock, the 
provost marshal, with his guard, in pursuance 
of the same order, marched to the office of the 
‘*Evening Journal ” and took possession of it. 
Their orders were to retain possession, and un- 
til further orders allow no future publication 
of the paper. The guard stacked their arms in 
the office, and remained there. — 

On the 29th Judge Ludlow directed the at- 
tention of the grand jury of Philadelphia to the 
arrest as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury: It comes to my 
knowledge that within the last twenty-four hours a 
citizen of this Commonwealth, and of this county, has 
been suddenly arrested at his residence in this city, 
and has been forcibly carried, against his will, be- 
yond the limits of this State and the jurisdiction of this 
court, 

Such events have heretofore taken place, but, as we 
have been anxious to support the United States Gov- 
ernment in every way compatible with a proper dis- 
charge of our duty, we were not inclined to believe that 
those in authority would attempt to exercise a power, 
under all circumstances questionable and delicate, 
when temporary excitement had given way to reason, 
and a patriotic and I believe an honest desire to do a 
great public duty had resolved itself into a settled 
purpose to discharge that duty according to law, and 
with at least a decent: respect for the laws of this Com- 
pon ay pe and for the constituted authoritities of the 

ta 


The time has arrived when we can no longer hold our 
peace, when the ee eating imposed upon us by our 
oaths of office compel us at every hazard to direct the 
Grand Jury to inquire into and determine by whose or- 
der and by what persons this arrest has been made; 
and if, after an impartial examination, it shall appear 
that any citizen has-been forcibly abducted from the 
county, to inform the Grand Jury that it is their ar 
to present the facts in the case to the Court where bil 
of indictment may be framed, and the accused persons, 
if they have committed a crime, be tried, and if guilty 
be punished for what in that event may become a crim- 

-inal act. 

You will see, gentlemen, that the Federal and State 
Governments provided for the trial of those charged 
with having committed offences against either, but the 
framers of these Constitutions intended that the citizen 
should not be arrested without having an opportunity 
to defend himself. 

It may be supposed by some that the offence of trea- 
son cannot be punished under the Constitution of the 
United States except by the exercise of military power. — 
Such, however, is not the case, and that man is not 
only ignorant of the law, but must be intentionally so. 
You will observe that, under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and of this State, a man who is in’ 
point of law a traitor, or who aids in any material way, 
the enemy, may be punished, and that with great sever- 
ity, and he ought thus to suffer. 

As the laws then do exist, as the tribunals of the’ 
United States Government and the State are open, as 
magistrates abound at every corner of the streets, and. 
are known to be loyal men—as peace reigns in this 
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neee' and no impending danger destroys the author- 
ity law as duly administered by the State courts, 
and lays its power in the dust, by what right or pre- 
tended right can the persons making this arrest justify 
it ? Certainly not upon the ground of necessity, for no 
necessity exists, and certainly not upon a pretended 
Executive power, for it will be, it must be, admitted 
that that power can only exist when the law is silent, 
and we have distinctly shown that id the Constitution 
of the United States, and the law of this State, the Gov- 
ernment is already secured, at least in this court, 
against the designs of those who may attempt by any 
method to destroy it. 

Did the people of this Commonwealth, when they en- 

into the Union ever agree to devolve upon 
either the President of the United States, Congress, or 
the Judiciary, or all three combined, the power to sus- 
— the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in a 
ate or district when the ‘ public safety did not re- 
quire it.” If, in the case soon to be examined by you, 
you discover that the arrest was ordered by authority 
of the laws of the United States, and commonly called 
the “military,” as distinguished from the “ martial 
law,” you will state that fact, because it may possibly 
be that Congress has enacted such laws as they may 
by virtue of the Constitution legally enact, and which, 
as they affect the government of the army of the Unit- 
ed States, may be constitutional and legal when ap- 
plied to those who are amenable to that particular code 
of laws. 

Gentlemen, I have alone to take the responsibility of 
addressing you to-day. It has not been done without 
serious reflection. From the commencement ‘of the 
rebellion I have endeavored, in every possible legal 
method, to support the constituted authorities. e 
have even failed to notice the fact officially that arbi- 
trary arrests have been made in this county, because, as 
we have before intimated, we had hoped that they would 
cease. That hope has been destroyed. A legal and 
moral necessity urges us to this step, not to counte- 
nance any act committed by any man against the au- 
thority of the General Government, but to sustain a 
right as clear as the noonday sun, as vital as life-giv- 
ing breath, without the existence of which the Gov- 
ernment itself is a stupendous deception, and which, 
if firmly maintained now and here, will go far to unite 
a people of immense resources, and which power can 
yet be wielded as a unit, when and as soon as the con- 
stitutional rights of each citizen shall be respected and 
enforced. 

_Irequest you at once to suspend all other business 
before you at present, and instruct the District At- 
torney of this county to send to Gen. Montgomery 
and the Provost Marshal, together with all other per- 
sons who have any knowledge of this transaction, and, 
after you shall have heard them, your duty will be sim- 
ply to represent the facts to the Court. 


The Grand Jury then retired. 

On January 30th, the Grand Jury made a 
resentment relative to the arrest of Mr. Boi- 
eau, of the ‘Evening Journal.” They stated 

that the testimony before them showed that 
the arrest was made by order of Gen. Schenck, 
for the publication of an editorial article under 


the title of ‘‘ Davis’s Message,” and other arti- 


cles of a like dangerous character, tending to 
the support and encouragement of the rebellion 
against the United States Government. After 
quoting the-editorial article alluded to, the jury 
stated that they could not refrain from saying 
that, whilst they individually or as a body 
could not conscientiously do anything which 
would have a tendency to weaken the arm of 
the General Government in the exercise of its 
constitutional authority for the suppression of 
this most wicked and causeless rebellion, yet 
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they feel equally bound to enforce all laws that 
have the protection of life, the security of prop- 
erty, and the liberty of the citizen in their 
sacred keeping. After reading the present- 
ment, Judge Ludlow said: 

I shall direct the District Attorney to examine the 


document, and to frame such bills of indictment as he 
may find to ‘be necessary in support not only of the 


‘laws of Pennsylvania, but of the Constitution of the 


United States, We can then arrive at the question of 
the legality of the charges therein contained, The rec- 
ord will then present detailed charges, and the defend- 
ants may object to Rromeatban for any cause they may 
have, and they may also have ae: aay of this Court, 
and also final judgment of the Supreme Court, in case 
tex shawls be dissatisfied with the finding of this 
cou 


The Grand Jury was then discharged. 

This action of Judge Ludlow was severely 
commented upon and repudiated by Judge 
Alison, who presided at.the next term of the 
Court, commencing a few days after. He says, 
in his remarks to the Grand Jury: 


His Honor Judge Ludlow, on Thursday, the 29th 
ultimo, called the attention of the Grand Jury, in a 
special charge, to the fact that it had come to his 
knowledge that a citizen of this Commonwealth, and 
of this county, had been suddenly arrested at his resi- 
dence, and had been forcibly carried against his will 
beyond the limits of this State, and the jurisdiction of 
this court. Accompanying this statement was a re- 
quest that the Grand Jury would suspend all other 
business, and an instruction to the District Attorney 
to send for the persons named; directing that the 
Grand Jury, after having heard the witnesses brought 
before them, present the facts to the court. 

On the following day a presentment was made to 
the court in substance that A. D. Boileau, the pro- 
eed of the “Evening Journal,” had been arrested 

y military officers in the service of the United States, 
and conveyed to Fort McHenry; the alleged cause of 
the arrest was the publication of articles tending to 
the support and encouragement of rebellion against the 
Government of the United States. 

Upon this presentment, the District Attorney, by 
the Judge, then holding the court, was directed to 
a nae and send before the Grand Jury bills of in- 

ictment. 

To this proceeding I am compelled to except, re- 
garding it-as wrong in every aspect in which it can be 
viewed. I would be derelict in my duty as a judge of 
this court, if, by my silence, I might even seem to 
sanction it, and if, in speaking, I did not place upon it 
my most emphatic condemnation. It was unwise, be- 
cause it was unnecessary; the ordinary mode of crimi- 
nal procedure being fully adequate to remedy the 
wrong, if a wrong has. been committed; and that 
method being, in my judgment, the only tig and 
legal way in bringing the case in court. It was inju- 
dicious, for, however well intended, the consequence 
of a judge, of his motion, upon mere information ob- 
tained in no legal way, for there was no complaint 
under oath, with unnecessary and unusual haste, mak- 
ing use of his official position, to institute a prosecu- 
tion, strictly personal and private in its nature, 1s to ren- 
der the whole proceeding liable to misconstruction ; to 
place this court in a false position before the country, 
as anxious for and of its own motion seeking a cause 
of difficulty with the Government; and because the 
legitimate result of such ‘action is to precipitate a col- 
lision between the courts and General Government, 
when such collision should by all proper means and to 
the last extremity be avoided. 

There is still another reason why I cannot approve 
of the proceedings under consideration, and that is, 
because I believe them to be unauthorized by the law 
of the land, having no established principle regulating 
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proceedings before grand juries to sanction or sustain 
them; a brief reference to the essentials of the three 


extraordinary modes of rte ger 3 procedure, to which 
I have called your attention, will make this clear to a 
demonstration. 


It is not such a presentment as can be made the basis 
of any action by the Court, for being aimed at individ- 
ual offenders, and at a specific and distinct offence, it 
‘could be legally founded only on the personal knowl- 
edge of the grand jurors. palin: 

Neither does this fall under the second classification ; 
the proceedings did not originate with the District At- 
torney, nor was any indictment of his own motion or 
‘otherwise laid before the Grand Jury. 2 

It is equally clear, that it does not fall in with the 
only remaining mode, which is where the Court of 
their own motion call the attention of the Grand Jury 
to, and direct an peipes tg po of, matters general in 
their nature, for, as we have already seen, that can 
only be done where the evil affects the entire com- 
aan » and in no case where it is personal and indi- 
vidual. 


Under these instructions no further notice 
was taken of the arrest by the court or Grand 
Jury, but the case attracted attention in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, being brought to 
the notice of the Senate by resolutions offered 
by Senators Donovan and Wallace. The resolu- 
tion of the former authorizes the governor to 
. go to Washington to demand the release of Mr. 
Boileau. Mr. Donovan supported it in an able 
speech, and was replied to by Mr..Lowry. The 
‘resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Federal Relations, and a motion to discharge the 
committee failed by a strict party vote. Con- 
siderable excitement prevailed in regard to the 
‘arrest. 

Mr. Boileau was released from confinement, 
in consequence of his being willing to make the 
apology and avowal contained in the following 
paper: 

Heapquarrers Mippie Department, E1i¢ura 
Army Corres, Battimore, Mp., 
February 1st, 1868, 

I, Albert D. Boileau, citizen of Philadelphia, and 
editor and publisher of the “Evening Journal,” now 
confined in Fort McHenry for the publication of an edi- 
torial article under the title of “ Davis’s Message,” in 
that paper, January 20th, 1863, and “for the publica- 
tion of other articles of a like dangerous character, 
tending to the support and encouragement of the re- 
bellion against the Government of the United States,” 
do hereby freely and voluntarily express my regret for 
the publication of that article, or of any other article 
of like tendency or character, and do distinctly disavow 
such articles eon orca with my proper authority 
or knowledge, an 
been made by other persons, agent or employé, and 
without my sanction and intention; and I do further- 
more give to Maj.-Gen. Robert Schenck, commanding 
the Middle Department and Eighth Army Corps, by 
whose order in behalf of the Government I have been 
arrested, my sacred parole of honor, that upon being 
discharged from my present imprisonment, and suspen- 
sion of publication of my ge being removed, 
I will not write, print, or publish, or permit others in 
my name to write, print, or publish any articles having 
such dangerous character, or tending to the support or 
encouragement of the rebellion, but will demean my- 
self in all things as a true and loyal citizen of the 
United States, intending only to support the Govern- 
ment, the Constitution, and the Union, as a faithful 
citizen should. And it is to be further understood that 
these declarations and pledges are made to relate as 
well to matters hereafter to be published in the weekly 
newspaper called the “‘ Democratic Leader,” made up 


linois regiment ; that he had been taken pris- 


declare that such publication has ° 
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from the “ Daily Philadelphia Evening Journal” itself, _ 

and to any other newspaper that niay be published or _ 

controlled by me. at Sy 
Given at Baliimore this 1st or of Febru 1863, 
ALBERT D. BOILEAU, 

es 


During the month of March, complaint w; 
made before a justice of the peace at Marshall, 
Clarke county, Illinois, that two men from 
Indiana were attempting to kidnap a citizen 
of that place. A warrant was issued, and the 
parties arrested and brought before the justice. 
At the instance of the defendants’ couns 
investigation was continued before Charles F 
Constable, judge of the fourth judicial cire 
of Illinois. . The defendants, sought to justi 
their acts under a written communication from 
the authorities of Indiana purporting to give 
them authority to arrest deserters in the 
of Terre Haute and county of Vigo, State” 
Indiana. There was no proof that these ps 
ties were the persons they represented them- 
selves to be. It was also disclosed in the ex- 
amination that James Gamron, for whom th 
complaint was made, volunteered in the — II- 


oner in Tennesseeabout the 1st of February, and 
was paroled; had arrived, sick, at his mother’s 
house, in Clarke county (Ill.); and remained 
so up to the time of the arrest. The judge, 
after hearing all the evidence, held that there 
was probability of the guilt of the accused, and 
thereupon required that they make their bond 
to the people of the State of Illinois, jointly, in 
the sum of five hundred dollars, conditioned 
that they appear and answer further to the 
charge on the Thursday following. 
One of the parties arrested obtained from 
Judge Constable the following statement of the — 
proceedings : . 
March 8th, 1863,” 
At the request of John McFarland, as judge of the 
fourth judicial, circuit of the State of Illinois, I 
that Messrs. McFarland and Thomas Long have been 
arrested and brought before me for examination on a | 
charge of kidnapping, and that I have deemed it my | 
duty to hold them over in a bond of five hundred dol- 
lars to a pear on next Thursday morning, being | 
tenth judicial day of the term of the Clarke C 
Court, now in session, to answer further to sé 
charge, and have ordered the discharge from custe 
of James Gamron, Hugh Scott, M. Belcher, and Joh 
Tanner, four men whom they had_ arrested upon the 
und that they were deserters from Company K, 
Toth regiment Illinois volunteers. mt | 
CHARLES H. CONSTABLE, — 
Judge Fourth Judicial Circuit of Illinois, | 


The military authorities thereupon caused 
the arrest of Judge Constable upon_the charge | 
of interfering with the capture of deserters. 
An examination took place before 8. H. Treat, 
district judge of the southern district of Ili- — 
nois, on the charge of encouraging soldiers to 
desert. A full examination showed that the 
sergeants McFarland and Long had no authori- 
ty to take deserters in Illinois, and that the 
judge had acted properly in releasing the men 
arrested and in holding the officers to bail. He 
was accordingly discharged from custody. The 
judgment of the Court was rendered simply 
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upon the evidence submitted, the merits of 
Judge Constable’s decision not being dis- 
cussed. y 

The action of the President in suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus had been hitherto taken 
without direct Congressional sanction. Con- 
gress, however, by.an act approved March 3d, 
authorized the President, whenever in his 
judgment the public safety may require, to 
suspend the privilege of the writ, in any case 
throughout the United States or any part 
thereof. (See page 255.) Under this act the 
proclamation of September 15th was issued. 
(See page 485.) 
_ The arrest, trial, and subsequent banishment 
of Olement L. Vallandigham, gave rise to 
more extended comment and excitement than 
a. arrest which had previously been made. 
- The prominence of the person, the manner of 
the arrest, the startling singularity of the tri- 
bunal, and the hitherto unknown punishment, 
tended to awaken and sustain a state of in- 
tense excitement throughout the country. 

General Burnside, as commander of the De- 
partment of Ohio, on the 19th of April issued 
the following order: 


General Order No. 88. 
Heapqvarters DEPARTMENT OF THE J 

- Crinomnnati, April 13th, 1863. i 
The commanding general publishes for the informa- 

tion of all concerned : 

_ That hereafter all persons found within our lines 
who commit acts for the benefit of the enemies of our 
country will be tried as —_ or traitors, and, if con- 

yicted, will suffer death. This order includes the fol- 
lowing classes of persons! 

Carriers of secret mails, 

Writers of letters sent by secret mails, 

- Secret recruiting officers within the lines. 

Persons who have entered intoan agreement to pass 
our lines for the purpose of joining the enemy. 

Persons found concealed within our lines belotiging 
to the service of theenemy; and in fact all persons 
found improperly within our lines who could give pri- 
‘vate information to the enemy. 

All persons within our lines who harbor, protect, 
conceal, feed, clothe, or in any way aid the enemies of 
our country, 

The habit of declaring sympathies for the enemy 
willno longer be tolerated in this department. Per- 
sons committing such offences will be at once arrested, 

with a view to being tried as above stated or sent be- 

‘yond our lines into the lines of their friends. 
It must be distinctly understood that treason, ex- 
pressed or implied, will not be tolerated in this de- 
partment, 
All officers and soldiers are strictly charged with 
the execution of this order, 
_ By command of Major-General A. E. BURNSIDE, 
_ Lewis Ricumonp, 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 


‘Mr, Vallandigham commented upon the con- 
tents of this order in a speech delivered by 
him at Mount Vernon, Knox county, Ohio, on 
the Ist of May, at which meeting some officers 
of the army were present in citizens’ clothes. 
His remarks at this time led to an order for his 
arrest by the military authorities, which, we 
learn from the Cincinnati papers, was effected 
in the following manner: 

A special train was sent up on the Cincin- 
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nati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, on Monday 
evening, May 4th, shortly before midnight, with 
a company of the 115th Ohio regiment, to arrest 
and bring Mr. Vallandigham to Cincinnati. The 
train reached Dayton at three o’clock Tuesday 
morning, and the party at once proceeded to 
the residence of Mr. Vallandigham and sought 
admittance. Mr. Vallandigham came to an 
upper window, and asked their business, and 
on being informed that they had orders to 
escort him to this city, he refused to allow 
them to enter. While at the window, he 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘ Asa, Asa, 
Asa,” and about the same time a pistol was 
fired from an upper side window of his house, 
to give the alarm that had been agreed upon, 
it is supposed, to call out his friends. In avery 
few minutes the fire bells began to toll to 
arouse his friends. The troops forced their 
way into the house, and Mr. Vallandigham was 
given time to make his toilet, when he was 
hurried to the cars, and they departed for Cin- 
cinnati before the crowd could assemble. The 
train reached the city about 6 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, and the prisoner was at once con- 
veyed to the military prison on Columbia street, 
near Sycamore, where he was confined during 
the day. No one was allowed to see him, 
although several of his friends applied for the 
privilege. 

From the same source we also learn that the 
arrest of so prominent a man gave rise to much 
discussion and feeling in political circles in that 
city, while in Dayton, the home of Mr. Vallan- 
digham, the excitement ran so high as to lead 
to a popular outhreak, of which this account 
was telegraphed: 


[Special Despatch to the Cincinnati Gazette.) 
Darron, May 5th—9 p.m. 

There has been a good deal of excitement to-day, 
but no disturbance occurred until after dark. Groups 
of people have congregated on. street corners, dis- 
cussing the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham, and denounc- 
ing the manner in which it was done. j 

large number of wagons, with Vallandigham’s 
friends, came into the city to-day from the country 
and joined in with the crowd, 

At dark a crowd of between five and six hundred 
men proceeded to the ‘“ Journal” office, and com- 
menced hooting and ‘yelling. Presently some few 
bricks and stones were thrown, breaking in the win- 
dows and doors. 

Soon after several pistols were fired into the build- 
ing and the torch was applied. The “Journal” office 
was completely gutted, and: the flames spread to the 
adjoining stores. 

One man in the crowd was severely injured by a 
brick thrown by arowdy. The fire spread to the hat 
store of Leobold, the shoe store of Darrow, Bornsten’s 
segar store, the “‘Gospel Herald” office, and as far 
back as 8. Wild’s livery stables—all of which were 
completely destroyed. 

10 p, m.—A portion of the 115th Ohio regiment, un- 

er command of Capt. Frazer, has arrived here from 
Cincinnati. It is the general impression of all that 
much blood will be peach before mp oune: 

11.15 p.ar.—The “Journal” office has been com- 
pletely burned to the ground, with other buildings ad- 
joining. ee 

The mob seems to have quieted down, and it is 
thought they will give it up for to-night. 
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The troops are on the ground, guarding the engines, 
which are now at work. 

John Lowe’s house was attacked, and some windows 
broken, when the troops dispersed the crowd, 

11.30 Pp. m.—Everything is quiet now. 


On the 5th of May Mr. Vallandigham pub- 
lished the following address to his political 
friends : ~ 

Muuirary Prison, Cryornnati (Ouro), Hay 5th, 1863. 

To the Democracy of Ohio :—I am here ina military 
bastile for no other offence than my political opinions, 
and the defence of them, and of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and of your constitutional liberties. Speeches 
made in the hearing of thousands of you in denuncia- 
tion of the usurpations of power, infractions of the 
Constitution and laws, and of military despotism, were 
the sole cause of my arrest and imprisonment, I am 
a Democrat—for the Constitution, for law, for the 
Union, for liberty—this is my only “crime.” For no 
disobedience to the Constitution; for no violation of 
law; for no word, sign, or gesture of sympathy with 
the men of the South, who are for disunion and South- 
ern independence, but in obedience to their demand 

‘as well as the demand of Northern abolition disunion- 
ists and traitors, 1 am here in bonds to-day; but 


“ Time, at last, sets all things even!” 


Meanwhile, Democrats of Ohio, of the Northwest, of 
the United States, be firm, be true to your principles, 
to the Constitution, to the Union, and all will yet be 
well. As for myself, I adhere to every principle, and 
will make good, through imprisonment and life itself, 
every pledge and declaration which I have ever made, 
uttered, or maintained, from the beginning. To you, 
to the whole people, to Tre, I again appeal. Stand 
firm! Falter not an instant! 
C. L. VALLANDIGHAM 


He was ordered to be tried by a military 
commission, which met on the 6th of May. 
The Commission convened at 10 o’clock a, m. 


The Judge Advocate read the general order from the 
headquarters of the Department of the Ohio, appoint- 
ing the following officers a commission to try all parties 
brought before it, and Mr, Vallandigham was asked 
whether he had any objections to offer to any member 
of the court. 

The following officers composed the court: Brig.- 
Gen. R. B. Potter, President; Capt. J. M. Cutts, Judge 
Advocate; Col. J. F. DeCourcy, 16th Ohio; Lieut. Col. 
E. R. Goodrich, Commissary of Subsistence; Maj. Van 
Buren, aide-de-camp; Maj. Brown, 10th Kentucky 
cavalry; Maj. Fitch, 115th Ohio; Capt. Lydig, aid-de- 


camp. 

Mr. Vallandigham said he was not acquainted with 
any of the members of the court, and had rio objection 
to offer to them individually ; but he protested that the 
Commission had no authority to try him, he bein 
neither in the land nor naval force of the Unite 
States, nor in the militia in the actual service of the 
United States, and was not therefore triable by such a 
court, but was amenable only to the judicial courts of 
the land. 

The members of the Court were then sworn to try 
his case impartially. 

The Judge Advocate then read the following charge 
and specification. 

Charge.—Publicly expressing, in violation of Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 38, from headquarters, Department of 
the Ohio, his sympathies for those in arms against the 
Government of the United States, declaring disloyal 
sentiments and opinions, with the object and purpose 
of weakening the power of the Government in its ef- 
forts to suppress an unlawful rebellion. 


Specification.—In this, that the said Clement C. Val- 
lanaighetd) a citizen of the State of Ohio, on or about 


the Ist day of May, 1863, at Mount Vernon, Knox 
county, Ohio, did publicly address a large meeting of 
citizens, and did utter sentiments in words, or in effect, 
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y Lincoln and his minions ;” 
meaning thereby the President of the Unitéd States, 
and those under him in authority. Charging “ that th 
Government of the United States were about to ay 
point pairgape/ marshals in bine / district, to restrain 
the people of their liberties, to deprive them of their 
rights and privileges.” Characterizing General Order 
No. 88, from headquarters, Department of the Ohi 
‘* as a base usurpation of arbitrary authority ;” “ invit- 
ing his hearers to resist the same by saying, ‘ th 
sooner the people inform the minions of usu owe’ 
that they will not submit to such restrictions upon | 
their liberties the better ;’” declaring “ that he was at 
all times and upon all occasions resolved to do what 
he could to defeat the attempts now being made to 
build up a monarchy upon the ruins of our free gov- | 
ernment,” asserting “that he firmly believed, as he 
said six months ago, that the men in power are at- 
tempting to establish a despotism in this cou 
more cruel and more oppressive than ever exis 
before.” 

All of which opinions and sentiments he well knew 
did aid, comfort, and encour those in arms 
against the Government, and could but induce in his 
hearers a distrust of their own government and sym- 
pathy for those in arms against it, and a disposition to 
resist the laws of the land. -M. CUTTS, ~— 

Capt. 11th Inf., Judge Advocate, Dep't of Ohio. 

Mr. Vallandigham was asked by the Judge Advocate 
what his plea was. f 

Mr. Vallandigham refused to plead, and asked time 
to consult his counsel, and for a Sen to compel the 
attendance of Fernando Wood, of New York city, who 
should be required to bring with him a letter which he 
received from Richmond in relation to terms offered 
for the return of Southern Senators to their seats in 
Congress, with the letter of the President declining to 
entertain the proposition. f = 

Mr. Vallandigham continuing to refuse to plead to the 
charge, the President directed that the plea of ‘not 
guilty” be entered on the record. om 

The Court then gave Mr. Vallandigham time to con- 
sult his counsel, and for that purpose ordered a recess 


noon. ; 
The Court again met pursuant to adjournment, and — 
the doors were opened. neo 


Advocate announced that the case woes | 

be proceeded with, and called the first witness for the ~ 

prosecution. } 
Capt. H. R. Hill, of the 115th Ohio volunteers, was 


sworn. : 
Question by Judge Advocate : Were you present at | 
meeting of citizens at Mount Vernonon May Ist, 1863?) 
Answer. I was. tt 
Q. pid fags hear accused address that meeting? 
A. I did. 
. What ition did you occupy at the meeting, — 
oat were vou near enou nto hear alr he said ? 
A, I was leaning against the end of the platform on 
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which he was speaking ; was about six feet from him; 
I remained in this position during the whole time he 
was speaking. . 

By Judge Advocate: State what remarks he made 
in relation to the war; what he said about the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the orders of military 
commanders. 

_ Witness: In order that I may bring in events as 
ey were referred to by the speaker, I ask permission 
the court to refresh my memory from the notes 
‘ich I took at the time. 

_ President : You can read from your notes. 

_ Witness: The speaker commenced by referring to 

the canopy under which he was speaking—the stand 

haying been decorated with an American flag—the flag 

under the Constitution. 5 

Judge Advocate: You need not give his introductory 

1 Confine yourself to what he said about the war. 

_ Witness: After finishing his exordium he spoke of the 

designs of those in power being to erect a despotism. 

‘hat it was not their intention to effect a restoration of 

he Union. That previous to the battle of Fredericks- 
burg an attempt was made to stay this wicked, cruel, 
and unnecessary war. That the war could have been 
ended in February last. That a day or two before the 
battle of Fredericksburg a proposition had been made 
for the readmission ot Southern Senators into the Unit- 
ed States Congress, and that the refusal was still in 
existence over the President’s own signature, which 
would be made public as soon as the ban of secrecy 
imposed by the President was removed. That the 

Union could have been saved if the plan proposed by 

the speaker had been adopted; tha’ the Union could 

have been saved upon the basis of reconstruction ; but 
that it would have ended in the exile or death of those 
vho advocated a continuation of the war. He then re- 
ferred to Forney, who was a well known correspond- 
ent of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Press,” and said he had no 
ight to speak for those who were not connected with the 

Administration. That some of our public men, rather 
than bring back some of the seceded States, would 
submit to a permanent separation of the Union. He 
stated that France, a nation that had always shown 
herself to be a friend of our Government, had proposed 
to act as intermediator; but that her proposition, 
which, if accepted, might have brought about an hon- 
orable peace, was insolently rejecte 

_ Mr. Vallandigham here corrected the witness. The 

word he used was “instantly,” not ‘‘ insolently.” 

_ Witness; I understood the word he used to have been 
“insolently.” That the people had been deceived ; 
that 20,000 lives had been lost atthe battle of Fred- 
ericksburg that might have been saved. In speaking 
of the objects of the war, he said it was a war for the 
liberation of the blacks and the enslavement. of the 
whites. We had been told it would be terminated in 
three months; then in nine months, and again in a 

ear, That the war was still in progress, and that 
ere was no prospect of its being ended. That Rich- 

mond was theirs; that Charleston and Vicksbur:; 

were theirs; that the Mississippi was not opened, an 
would not so long as there was cotton on its banks to 
be stolen, or so long as there were any officers to en- 
rich, That a Southern paper had denounced him 
and Cox, and the peace democrats, as having done 
more to prevent the establishing of the Southern Con- 
federacy than ten thousand soldiers could do. That 
they Beeoeed to operate through the masses of the 
peop € in both sections who were in favor of the 
nion. That it was the purpose or design of the Ad- 
ministration to ad hice or prevent such meetings as 
one he was addressing. That military marshals 

Were about to be appointed in every district, who would 
act for the purpose of restricting the liberties of the 
people ; but that he was a freeman. That he did not 
ask David Tod or Abraham Lincoln, or Ambrose E. 
Burnside for his right to speak as he had done, and 
was doing. That his authority for so doing was higher 
than General Order No. 38—it was General Order 
No. 1—the Constitution. That General Order No. 38 
was a base usurpation of arbitrary power ; that he had 
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the most anne contempt for such power. He de- 
spised it and spit upon it. He trampled it under his 
feet. That only a few days before a man had been 
dragged from his home in Butler county by an out- 
rageous usurpation of power, and tried for an offence 
not known to our laws, by a self-constituted court- 
martial. Tried without a poy which is guaranteed 
to every one; that he had been fined and imprisoned. 
That two men were brought over from Kentucky and 
tried, contrary to express laws for the trial of treason, 
and were now under the sentence of death. That an 
order had just been issued in Indiana, denying to per- 
sons the right to canvass or discuss military policy, and 
that if it was submitted to would be followed up by a 
similar order in Ohio. That he was resolved never to 
submit to an order of a military dictator, prohibiting 
the free discussion of either civil or military authority. 
The sconer that the people informed the minions of 
this usurped power that they would not submit to such 
restrictions ns pi their liberties, and that they would 
not cringe and cower before such authority, the better. 
Let them not bedeluded by the image of liberty when 
the spirit is gone. He proclaimed the right to criticize 
the acts of our military servants in power. That there 
never was a tyrant in any age who oppressed the peo- 
zh further than he thought they would submit to en- 

ure. That in the days of democratic eae Tom 
Corwin had in the face of Congress hoped that our 
brave volunteers in Mexico “ might be welcomed with 
bloody hands to hospitable graves,” but that he had 
not been interfered with. It was never before thought 
necessary to appoint a captain of cavalry as Provost- 
Marshal, as was now the case in Indianapolis, or mil- 
itary dictators as were now exercising authority in 
Cincinnati and Columbus. That a law had recently 
been enacted in Ohio, as well as in some other States, 
regulating the manner in which soldiers should vote, 
that the officers have to be judges of the election. 

Judge Advocate objected to this part of the testi- 
mory as irrelevant. 

Mr. Vallandigham desired the Court to permit the 
witness to go on with his testimony. 

Witness: The speaker closed by warning the people 
not to be deceived. That an attempt would shortly be 
made to enforce the Conscription law, and to remember 
that the war was not for the preservation of the Union, 
but that it was a wicked abolition war, and that if 
those in authority were allowed to accomplish their 
purposes, the people would be deprived of their lib- 
erties and a monarchy established; but as for him, he 
was resolved that he would never be a priest or min- 
ister at the altar on which his country was being 
sacrificed. 

Question by Judge Advocate: What other flags or 
emblems were used in decorating the stage? 

A, There were banners made of frame work, and 
covered with canvas, which were decorated with but- 
ternuts, and bore inscriptions. One banner, which was 
carried at the head of a delegation which came in from 
a town in the county, bore the inscription, ‘‘ The Cop- 
perheads are coming.” 

Mr. Vallandigham: The South never carried copper 
cents. 

Judge Advocate: But butternuts are a Southern em- 


em. 

Mr. Vallandigham shook his head, and said they 
were not, 

Question by Judge Advocate: Did you see any per- 
sons have emblems on their persons? 

A, Yes; I saw hundreds of persons wearing butter- 
nut and copperhead badges. 

Mr. Vallandigham: The copper badges were simply 
the head. cut out of the common cent coins, with pins 
attached. ’ fete 

Mr. Vallandigham: Did you notice what inscription 
these copperhead badges bore? 

A, No; I did not look at them. 

Mr. Vallandigham : The inscription on them was 
“« Liberty.” 

Question by Judge Advocate: Did you hear any 
cheers in the crowd for Jeff. Davis. 
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Mr. Vallandigham: That is not in the specification, 
Idid not hear cheers for Jeff. Davis, but I heard a 
shout in the crowd that ‘‘ Jeff. Davis was a gentleman, 
and that was more than the President was.” 


CROSS EXAMINATION BY MR. VALLANDIGHAM, 


Q. Did not I refer in my speech to the Crittenden 
Sampreeaee propositions, and condemn their rejec- 
tion . 

As the witness was about answering, the Judge Ad- 
vocate objected to the question, on the ground that it 
was bringing in matter foreign to the charge and spe- 
neo ga The Court allowed the question to be an- 
swered. 

A, When endeavoring to show that the party in 
power had not the restoration of the Union in view in 
conducting the war, and that that was not their object, 
he stated a number of means by which that could have 
been accomplished; and from the fact that none had 
been adopted, he considered it progt that the restora- 
tion of the Union was not the object for which the war 
was being waged. 

Q. Did I not quote Judge Douglas’s declaration that 
the rejection—— 

Mr. Vallandigham: I desire to prove that in my 
speech I stated that Mr. Douglas had said that the re- 
sponsibility for the rejection of the Crittenden propo- 
sitions was with the Republican party. 

The Judge Advocate stated that his objection was 
that the question was bringing in political opinions 
ong discussions with which the Court had nothing 
to do. 

eens room was cleared for deliberation, and the doors 
closed. 

After an interval of fifteen minutes, the doors were 

ain opened, and then the Judge Advocate announced 
that the question would not be admitted. 

Q. When speaking in connection with Forney’s 
“Press,” did I not say that if other democrats in 
Washington and myself had not refused all idea and 
suggestions of some prominent men of the party in 

ower to make peace on the terms of disunion, that I 
lieve the war would have been ended in February. 

A. When speeting of the propositions before refer- 
red to, and that this war was not being carried on for 
the restoration of the Union, he stated that if the 
democrats in Washington had united in influence for 
the permanent separation of the Union, it would have 
been accomplished in February, 

Q. Did I not refer expressly to myself in that con- 
nection, and say that I had refused, and always would 
refuse, to agree to a separation of the States, in other 
words, to peace on terms of disunion ? : 

‘A. Wel , that idea is not exactly as.it was express- 
ed. He stated something to that effect. That he wish- 
ed to have a voice in the manner in which the Union 
was to be reconstructed, and that our Southern breth- 
ren should also have a voice in the matter. 

Q. Referring to the “ Richmond Enquirer” article, 
did I not say that Jeff. Davis’s organ had called Dicta- 
tor Lincoln to lock rf Mr. Cox, Senator Richardson 
and myself in one of his military prisons, because of 
our doing. so much against Southern recognition and 
independence. 

A, That is substantially what he said. 

Q. Referring to General Order No, 88, did I not say 
that, in so far as it undertook to subject citizens not in 
the land or naval forces of the United States, or militia 
of the United States in actual service, to trial by court- 
martial or military commission, I believed it to be un- 
constitutional, and a usurpation of arbitrary power? 

A, Yes; except in the words “in so far.’ 

. Referring to two citizens of Kentucky, tried by 
military court in Cincinnati, did I not say that if what 
they were charged with was actual treason, punishable 
by death, and that if guilty, the penalty by State law 
was hanging, that they ought to be hung, after bein 
tried by a judicial court and a jury, instead of whic 
they had been tried by a military court, and, as I un- 
derstood, sentenced to fine and imprisonment—one of 
them $300 fine. 
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A. I don’t think he put those “ifs” in. I think he 
_ they were improperly tried, and by a usurpation — 
of power. 8 | 
r. Vallandigham: Strike out the “ifs” then, __ 
Witness: That was substantially what he said. 
Q. Did I not also say in that connection that th 
rebel officer who was tried as a spy by the militar 
court of Cincinnati, was legally and properly trie 
according to the rules and articles; tried and con. 
victed—that that was a clear case, where the Court had 
jurisdiction ? <a 
A, It is my recollection that he denounced the Cour 
as an unlawful tribunal, and did not make any distin 
tion i 
Question by Judge Advocate: Did he refer to th 
_— ba! Campbell, the rebel spy, and make any dist: 
- — 
A. No. He denounced the Court first, and then g 
the instances, which I have already related in my 
rect testimony. : 
Question by Mr. Vallandigham : Do you not 
my speaking of the Campbell case, and saying 
was properly tried ? 0s 
A. He may, but I don’t recollect it. He probably 
did refer to the Campbell case. —_ 
Q. May I not have made the distinction, and you not 
have heard it? 5 
The Judge Advocate said he would admit that & 
accused did draw the distinction between the cases, anc 
that he admitted the right of the court to try the spy. 
In other words, that he condemned the trial of the But- 
ler county man, and anprevey the case of the spy, who 
was tried and convic Se 
Q. Did I not distinctly, in the conclusion of the 
speech, enjoin upon the people to stand by the Uni mn 
at all events, and if war failed not to give the Union 
up, but to try by peaveable means, by compromise, to 
restore it as our fathers made it ; and that though othe’ 
might consent, or be forced to consent, I would not 
myself be one of those who would take any part 
agreeing to a dissolution of the Union? ‘ 
A, Yes. He said that he and the peace men 
the only ones who wished the restoration of 
Union. i ‘7 
Q. Did not one of the banners you refer to as dee 
orated with butternuts, bear the inscription, “ 
Constitution as it is, and the Union as it was.” : 
A, The banners were numerous. One of them, Ik 
lieve, did bear that inscription. 
Q. Do you mean to be understood to say that I he 
the reference to Jeff. Davis in the crowd, or gave 
assent to it whatever? x 
A, I cannot say that he did. Did not see or hear 
him give any assent to it. There were many other r 
marks of that character uttered. 
Q. What was the size of the crowd assembled 
A. I do not know the proper estimate, but the cre 
was very large. E 
The Court then adjourned to Thursday morn 
ten o’clock. 


Hh 
ner 


SECOND DAY, ‘i 


The Court met at ten o’clock a... President as be 
fore. Yesterday’s proceedings and testimony wé ih 
read and approved, and were signed by the President, — 

Capt. Hil was again called to the stand, and bi 
cross-examination was resumed by Mr. Vallandigham. 

Q. In speaking of the character of the war did J 
not expressly say, as Mr. Lincoln in his poe 4 
July 1st, 1862, said, “ This unnecessary and injurious 
“dee Advocate: So, Mr. Vallandigh s that 

a vocate: So, Mr. Vallandigham, was that — 
used ier speech as a quotation from the President's’ 
proclamation ? <= | 

Mr. Vallandigham; Yes, it was. Ny | 

Witness: I do not recollect that he did. The lan- 
guage he made use of I understood to be hisown. 

Mr. Vallandigham: Of course I could not put the 
quotation marks in my speech. . | 

Q. Again, in speaking of the character of the war, 
did I not expressly give the President's proclamation 
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of September 22d, 1862, and January Ist, 1863, de- 
elaring the emancipation of the slaves in the Southern 
seceded States as a proof that the war was being 
waged for that purpose. 

e witness was about to answer, when the Judge 
Advocate checked him. He said it was bringing u 
matters which were foreign to the charge and specifi- 
cation, and that the Court was not called upon to pass 

the merits of the President’s proclamation. He 
then desired that the Court should be closed for delib- 
eration. 

_ Mr. Vallandigham : I desire to show this fact, in ex- 
penton of the purpose and object of my declaration 
‘as to the present character of the war, and as my au- 
thority for the statement; for I assume that the Presi- 
dent is not disloyal. - ) 

The Judge Advocate insisted that the question re- 
aS the Court to _— judgment upon the merits of 
the President’s proclamation, and not whether he (Mr. 
V.) was expressing his own sentiments or those of the 


ent. 
The Judge Advocate said the question would not be 
admitted. 


_@. Did you continue at the same place during the 
delivery of the whole speech? 
A. I did. 
Q. Were your notes taken at the time or reduced to 
writing afterward ? 
A, They were taken at the time, and as they fell 
from the speaker’s lips. 
Q. Were you not in citizen’s clothes, and how came 
to be at Mount Vernon that day? Did you go to 
ount Vernon for-the purpose of taking notes and re- 
porting the speech? 
: pide Advocate: I object to this question on the 
ground of its immateriality. 
_ Mr. Vallandigham insisted on the question on the 
ground that it explained the temper and spirit of the 
witness, and his prejudices, and as showing that the 
were taken with reference to the arrest and pros- 
ecution before this Commission; he being a captain in 
the service, and his regiment in Cincinnati. 
_ The question was objected to by the Judge Advo- 
cate, and the Court was cleared for deliberation. 
’ On opening the doors again the Judge Advocate an- 
nounced that the question would be allowed. 
_ A, I was in citizen’s clothes, and I went up for the 
Leg of listening to any speech that might be de- 
ered by him. I had no order to take notes or report. 
. Did you go provided with pencil and paper? 
The Judge Advocate objected to the question. Of 
course the witness had pencil and paper. 
Q. Did you take notes of any other speech? 


A. Icommenced taking notes of Mr. Cox’s speech, - 


but considered it harmless, and stopped. I took no 
notes of any other speech. 
6Q. ares you not sent expressly to listen to my 


_ A. I was not any more than any other speech. 
—Y. By whom were i sent or requested to go? 
_ A, By Captain Andrew C. Kemper, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General of the Military Commandant of the city. 
_ Q, From whom did you obtain leave of absence? 
Judge Advocate: He did not need any leave of ab- 
sence; the order was enough. 
Mr. Vallandigham: Then strike out the words “or 
a ” from the answer, for it leaves it ambiguous. 
-@. Did you make report to Captain Kemper on your 
return? - 
~The Judge Advocate objected to the question, but 
the Court allowed it. 
A, On my return I did not report to Kemper. 
_@. Towhom did you report? 
_A, To Colonel Eastman himself, and he sent me to 
headquarteys Department of the Ohio. 
This cloSed the testimony of Captain Hill on both 
1¢ direct and cross-examination. 
The Judge Advocate called 
Capt. John A. Means, 115th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
was sworn. He was asked by the Judge Advo- 
cate if he was at the Mount Vernon Meeting, and 
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whether he heard Mr. Vallandigham speak, and, i 
what he said of the war, &c.? - peek ne Oe, 
Witness: I was present at the meeting, and heard 
Mr. Vallandigham address the people. I was in two 
or three positions most of the time, and about five or 
ten feet from the stand. I heard the whole speech. 
By the Judge Advocate: State what remarks you 
heard him make, and give as near as you can his lan- 


guage. 

W itdipan: He stated the war was not carried on for 
the restoration of the Union, and that it might have 
been stopped’some time ago, and the Union restored, 
if art which had been submitted had been ac- 
cepted. 

r, Vallandigham objected to this testimony on the 
ee that he had applied for a subpcena to compel 
the attendance of Fernando Wood, who would produce 
the written evidence of what he (Mr. V.) had asserted 
about the return of Southern senators to their seats in 
Congress. 

Judge Advocate: I will strike from the specification 
that part which refers to the “‘ propositions by which 
the Southern States could be won back,” &c. 

To the witness: You will omit that part of your tes- 
timony. 

Witness continued: If the plans he had proposed 
himself had been adopted, peace would have been re- 
stored, the Union saved by a reconstruction, the North 
won back and the South guaranteed her rights; that 
Richmond, Charleston, and Vicksburg had not been 
taken, and the Mississippi was not opened, and could 
not be as long as there was cotton on the banks to be 
stolen or officers enriched. He said that after the re- 
buke which the Administration received at the last fall 
election, no more volunteers could be had, and the Ad- 
ministration had’ to resort to the: French Conscription 
law. But he would not counsel resistance to military 
or civil law. That was not needed. The people were 
not deserving to be freemen who would submit to such 
encroachments on their liberties. 

Mr. Mo am: What was I referring to when I 
made the remark you say I did? 

Witness: He was speaking of the Conscription Act. 
He said he believed the Administration was attempt- 
ing to erect a despotism, and in less than one month 
Mr. Lincoln had plunged the country in this cruel, 
bloody, and unnecessary war. He stated that General 
Order, No. 38, was a usurpation of power that he de- 
spised—he spit upon it and trampled it under his feet 
—that he, for one, would not regard it. . He styled the 
officers of the Administration and officers of the army 
as Lincoln minions. He'said he did not ask Lincoln 
or Burnside whether he might speak; that he wasa 
freeman and spoke as he pleased. He stated the mili- 
tary orders and proclamations were intended to ‘intim- 
idate the people and prevent them from meeting as 
they had done that day. He claimed the right to dis- 
cuss and criticize the actions of the civil and military 
authorities. 

Q. Did he advise the people to take any steps to ob- 
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- tain their rights? 


A. At the close of his speech he advised the people 
to come up together and at the ballot box to hurl the 
tyrant from his throne. In one part of his speech he 
styled the President as King Lincoln. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Vallandigham: Did you 
take notes at all during the delivery of the speech, or 
are you testifying solely from memory ? 

A, I took no minutes during the delivery of the 
speech, After Pendleton commenced speaking, I went 
and wrote out what I had heard. It was, perhaps, an 
hour and a half after I heard the speech. 

Q. About what was the length of the speech ? 

A. I think about an hour and a half. 

ig: You made no shorthand report of it, I suppose. 
Did you ever report in shorthand? , 

Judge Advocate: The witness has already said he 
made no report of the speech. 

Mr. Vallandigham wanted to know if he was accus- 
tomed to reporting speeches. : 

The Judge Advocate objected to the question. . 
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Q. You speak of my saying the North might be won 
—was it not the South that was to be won back? 

Mr. Vallandigham said he noticed that the witness 
used the word “‘ North” in place of the “South.” It 
was the South he referred to. 

A, No. I noticed this particularly. It struck me 

very forcibly. 

. You say that I said that I would not counsel re- 
sistance to military or civil law. Did I not expressly 
counsel the people to obey the Constitution and the 
laws and to pay proper respect to men in authority, 
but to maintain their political rights through the ballot 
box, and to redress personal wrongs through the judi- 
cial tribunals of the country, and in that way to re- 
buke and put down administrations and all usurpa- 
tions of power? . : 

A, Not in that connection. He said, at the last of 
his speech, to come up to the ballot box and hurl the 
tyrant from power. ; 

Q. Do you recollect the whole connection in which 
that sentence was used ? 

A. I did not understand him to advise submission 
at all times. 
¢ a you recollect the sum and substance of what 

said? 

A, I remember part of it; but I cannot remember 
the language or the substance so as to answer the 
question. 

Q. Did I not say that my authority to speak to the 
people in public assemblages on all public questions 
was not derived from General Order, No. 38, but from 
General Order, No. 1—the Constitution of the United 
States, George Washington commander ? 

A. I understood him to say that his authority to 
speak to the people was higher than General Order, 

o. 88, by that military despot, Burnside. . It was Or- 
der No. 1, signed Washington. I did not hear him 
say “ constitution.” 

Q. Were not the names Tod, Lincoln, and Burnside 
used in the same connection, and that I did not ask 
their consent to speak? 

A. At another time he did use these words. 

Q. Were not the remarks you say I made about de- 
spising, spitting, and trampling under foot, x" aig 
applied in reference to arbitrary paged enerally, and 
did I not in that connection refer to General Order, 
No. 9, of Indiana, signed by General Hascall, denying 
the right to criticize the war policy of the Adminis- 
tration ? 

A, The remarks in re; to despising and spitting 
upon were in direct reference to Order No. 28. Some 
time afterward, in speaking of the tyranny of the Ad- 
ministration, he did refer to Order No. 9, and of the 
right to criticize the acts of the Administration, and 
said that if submitted to it would be followed by civil 
war in Ohio. 

9. Did I approve or condemn the order? 

udge Advocate: The question, I think, has already 
been answered, ~ 

Q. Will you undertake to give any connected or 
methodical statement of my speech of over one hour 
and a half long? , 

A, I euely remember pap of it. I do not pre- 
tend — the speech just as he spoke it. 

Q. Were you not present in citizen’s clothes, and 
how came you to be at Mount Vernon that day, by 
whose order, and were you sent for the purpose of lis- 
tening to and reporting the speech? 

A, I was there in citizen’s clothes by order of Col. 
Eastman. I was sent to listen to the speech, and to 
give my careful attention, and to get his language as 
near as I could, 

Q. Did you make such a report? 

A. I did; to Colonel Eastman. 

Q. Did you make report of any other speeches on 
that occasion? 

A, I did; I got the substance of Cox and Reiney’s 
speeches. 

. Were you directed to go to Mount Vernon and 
make a report of my speech, with reference to the 
prosecution under General Order, No, 38? 
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A, T was not. very | 
& Were any reasons be you why you should go 
he Judge Advocate objected to the question, 
answer had been ae given before, = 
Q. Was any object s to you, and if so what, f 
your going there in citizen’s clothes, listening to 
reporting the speech ? bee, 
A. There was not any. ; 
The cross-examination here closed, and the J 
Advocate stated that he did not propose to intro¢ 
er further testimony on the part of the prosecut 
r. Vallandigham asked for a few minutes to 
sult with his counsel, which was granted, a 
Court took a recess of fifteen minutes. 


THE DEFENCE, 


On the reassembling of the Court, Mr. Vallandigh 
called Hon. S. 8. Cox, who was sworn. He w: 
amined by Mr. Vallandigham. 

Q. Were you present at a public political meeting 
citizens of Ohio, at Mount Vernon, on Friday, May 1 
1863, and if so, in what capacity ? 

A. I was present as one of the s 

Q. Did you hear the speech of Mr. 
oe oy is to the assemblage ? 

. id, 


Q. State where your position was during its delive 
what your opporsanitios for hearing were, whether 
heard it at all, and whether and why your 
was particularly directed to it? ts 

A. Before the speaking b I was on the 
few feet from Mr. Vallandigham, and was most of 
time standing near him, so that I could not fail to he 
all that he said. I do not think my attention was ¢ 
tracted unless for a very few minutes during the wh 
speech, I had not heard Mr. Vallandigham speak 
since the adjournment of Congress, and as I came 
from a different direction, from the West, I did not 
know that he was to be there. I took an especial in 
terest in listening to his speech throughout. Havi 
to follow him, I naturally noticed the topics which 
discussed. I believe that answers the question. —__ 

Q. Did you hear any allusions to General Burnsit 
by name or description, and if so, what were they? 

A. The only allusion he made to the General ; 
think, near the beginning of his speech, in which | ne 
said he was not there by the favor of David Tod, ¢ 
Abraham Lincoln or Ambrose E. Burnside. re 

.@. Were any epithets applied to him during f 


If there had beenI should have notice 
General Burnside was an old friend 0 
mine; I — have remembered any odious epithets 


Q. Did you hear the reference to General order } 
88, and if so, what was it? re 
A. The only reference made in that speech to | 
order was something to this effect: that he di 
recognize (I do not know that I can quote his ; 
Order No. 88, as superior to General Order No, 
‘the constitution from George Washington, comma’ 
ing. It was something to that effect. T thou; 
was a handsome point at the time. I remem 
that, because Mr. Vallandigham used the same 
sion in the debate in Con ( 
or in some debate somewhere else when I him 
speak. ee | 


Q. Were any violent epithets, such asspi ; y 
trampling under foot a like used ae pee .- 
criti 


a J 


the speech in reference to that Order No. pedi 
any eee was made upon it, what was that eri 
cism 

A, I cannot recall any denanciatory epithets 
to that order. I did not hear them, and if I af 
should have remembered them, The criticism upon 
the order was made as I have stated before. = 

Q. In what connection did I use the strong lan- 


e? 
a Mr. Vallandigham discussed the order very 
briefly, in order to get away on the four o'clock train, 
and occupied most of his time in discussing other 


f & 
it? 2 
i 


‘courts and in the ballot box. 
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propositions. It was in connecsion with remarks about 
closing the war by separation of the Union. He charged 
that the men in power had the power to make peace 
by separation. He exhausted some time in Spt 
is of this—one was from rai Ie Blair an 
‘another from Forney’s “Press.” He also said there 
were private proofs which time would disclose. He 
said they pursued this thing until they found that the 
democrats were unwilling to make any peace except 


-on the basis of the restoration of the whole Union. 


@. Do you remember to what, if at all, in connection 
with future usurpations of power he applied his 
strongest language? 

A. I cannot say as to the strongest language, for he 
always spoke pretty strongly. He denounced in strong 
language any usurpations of power to stop public dis- 
cussions and the suffrage. He appealed to the people 
to protect their rights, as the remedy for every griev- 


‘ance. Twice in his speech he counselled and warned 


nst violence and revolution. By the peaceful 


means of the ballot box all that was wrong of a public 


nature might be remedied, and that the courts would 
remedy all grievances of a private nature. I cannot 


quote the language, but that is the substance. During 


his speech he referred to those in power having right- 
ful authority, and that they should be obeyed. He 
counselled no resistance, except what could be had at 
the ballot box. . 
Q. Was pen prys ina by me at all looking to forci- 
ble resistance of either law or military orders ? 
A, Notas I understand it, ; 
oat was the sole remedy that I urged upon the 
e? 
The sole remedy was, as I have stated, in the 
‘ I remember this dis- 
tinctly, because I had been pursuing the same line of 
remark at Chicago and Fort Wayne, and other places 
where I had been speaking, and for the purpose of re- 
ressing any tendency toward violence among our 
mocratic people. 
QY. Was anything said by me on that occasion in de- 
nunciation of the Conscription Bill, or looking in any 


_ way to resistance to it? 


A. My best recollection is that Mr. Vallandigham 
did not say a word about it. 


_ Mr. Vallandigham: Not one word. 


_Q. Did I refer to the French Conscription law, and 


if not, by whom was reference made to it? 


A. He did not. I did in this connection. 

The Judge Advocate objected to what Mr. Cox had 
said, as tiot being competent evidence. 

Mr. Cox desired to say to the Court, in explanation 
of what he had said about the conscription law, that 
he had just before the meeting been talking with Judge 
Bartley about our conscription law having been copied 
from the French law, and I merely referred to that in 


my speech. 


Q. Do you remember my ye from: President 
Lincoln’s proclamation of July 1, 1862, the words “un- 


necessary and injurious war?” 
A. Ido not. He may haye done so, but I did not 
hear it. 


@. Did you hear similar language used by me? 

A. I cannot recollect it. 

_Q. Do you remember my comments on the change 
of the policy of the war some year or so after its com- 
mencement, and what reference was made by me in 
that connection ? 

A. He did refer to the change in the policy of the 
war, and I think devoted some time to show that it 
was carried on for the abolition of slavery, and not for 
the restoration of the Union. 

Q. What did he claim to have been its original pur- 


pose, and did he refer to any message or proclamation ‘. 


of the President in that connection ? 
A. He referred in that defence to the Crittenden 
Seg declaring that the war was for the restora- 
ion of the Union, and not to break up the States. 
Sa Did I poonaeh any pines, mode in that apesch. ft 
ing usurpations of arbitrary power, exce 
free disewssion and the ballot box > F : ph of 
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A. He did not. 

Mr. Vallandigham: As I understand that portion of 
the specification which relates to the proposition from 
Richmond has been stricken out, I will ask no ques- 
tions about it. 

Q. Was any denunciation of the officers of the arm 
onion in by me, or any offensive epithets applied to 
them? * 

A. Well, occasionally, Mr. Vallandigham used the 
words, ‘‘ The President and his minions,” but I did 
not think he used it in other than the general accepta- 
tion of that term. He did not use it in connection with 
the army. 

Mr. Vallapdigham : I did not use it in connection 
with the officers of the army? 

Mr. Cox—It was in connection with arbitrary ar- 
rests perhaps that he used it, 

Q. Was it not in connection with army contractors 
and speculators? 

The Judge Advocate objected to the question, and 
said the witness had distinctly stated that he did not 
think Mr. Vallandigham had applied it to the officers 
of the army. 

Q. DoI understand you to say that the denunciations 
to which you refer were chiefly in reference to arbi- 
trary arrests? 

A. My recollection is that that was the connection 
in which it was used. He used strong epithets to- 
ward spies and informers, and did not seem to like 
them very much. 

Mr. Vallandigham: As the Court has admitted that 
I did make a distinction between the Butler county 
case and the Kentucky spy, I will not refer to it now. 

Q. Do ine remember the connection in which 
words to thi 
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is effect were used at the close of the speech: 
“in regard to the possibility of a dissolution of the 
Union” and of his own determination in regard to 
such a contingency, ‘‘and his declining: to act asa 
riest ” ? 
. A. I cannot give the exact words, but I remember 
the metaphor, “‘ that he would not be a priest to min- 
ister at the altar of disunion.” It was ashe wound up 
his speech. He was speaking about disunion, and his 
attachment to the Union. 
-Q, What counsel did I give the penne on the subject 
of the Union at the close of my speech? 

A. He invoked them under no circumstances to 
surrender the Union. I think he said something about 
leaving it to our posterity. 

. Do you remember my rebuke of arbitrary court- 
martials, and was it in connection with the Butler 
county case? 

A, Yes; I so understood it. 

Q. What was the general character of my remarks 
on that subject? 

A. He denounced the applause of Jeff. Davis by that 
party, and said there was a mode by which this man 
could be tried. 

Mr. Vallandigham asked whether the rebuke had not 
reference to and was spoken in connection with the 
Butler county case? He desired a distinct answer to 


is. 

Mr. Cox: He was speaking of the Butler county 
case, and ngcpanies out a mode by which such a man 
could be tried. 

@. Was anything said in my speech in reference to 
the war except in condemnation of what I claimed to 
be the policy upon which it is now being waged, and 
as a policy which I insisted could not restore the Union, 
but must end finally in disunion? 

A. I can only give m pele AI ¢ I do not 
know what inferences other people might draw from 
it. Iunderstood his condemnation of the war to be 
launched at the perversion of its original purpose. _ 

Mr. Vallandigham : I do not remember anything 
further just now. I have some other witnesses whom 
I desire to examine on this same point who are not 
yet here. 

Judge Advocate: I have no questions to put to the 
witness. dy te 

To Mr. Vallandigham: Has not this witness suf- 
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Scherr developed the purpose and spirit of your 
speec 
Mr. Vallandigham: I have called but one witness, 
and I understand the Court has several more to cor- 
roborate what their first witness has testified. 

Judge Advocate: The Court will not be influenced 
by the number of witnesses. The number had nothing 
to do with the case. = 

Mr. Vallandigham: I did not counsel any resistance 
in my speech, and there were three witnesses on the 
stand, one of whom was the es officer, and one 
a reporter, who is accustomed to reporting speeches, 
though he did not report on that occasion, whom I 
have telegraphed for, and expect here at fqur P. mM. 

The Judge Advocate suggested that Mr. Pendleton, 
who was now present, was at the meeting at Mount 
Vernon, and that he ie be called to the stand. 

Mr. Vallandigham: Mr. Pendleton has been engaged 
in this case, and I would prefer not to call him, as I 
have other witnesses. I also desire to show that the 
criticisms in my speech were not in reference to Gen- 
eral Order, No. 38. 

Judge Advocate: The witness has just said so. 

Mr. Vallandigham: If the Court will admit ‘that, 
then I will not call other witnesses. - 

Judge Advocate: I will admit that the language 
might not have been used especially toward General 
Order, No. 38; but it has been proved that such lan- 
guage was used in the Mount Vernon speeches in ref- 
erence to military orders. ; 

Mr. Vallandigham: I want to prove that it was not 
used in relation to General Order, No. 38. 

Judge Advocate: I will admit that the language was 
not used in regard to General Order, No. 88, but gen- 
erally to military orders. 

Mr. Vallandigham said he desired time to prepare a 
defence covering this testimony, and would, according 
to the rules governing courts-martial, submit it in 
writing. > 
The Judge Advocate said he might cover one hun- 

or two hundred pages of foolscap in reviewing the 
case, and this would take time. He (the Judge Advo- 
cate) did not propose to say eld on the evidence, 
but would leave it with the Court. Mr. Vallandigham 
uta say what he desired in defence verbally, and it 
could be reported in short hand, and thus save time. 

Mr. fea preferred to have the record cor- 
rect, as it would have to go before another tribunal. 

The Court then took a recess to half past four 
o’clock. 

The Court reconvened at five p. m. 

The Judge Advocate stated that the witnesses for 
the accused, who were expected, namely: Lickey Har- 
per, J. F. Irwin, and Frank H. Hurd, had not arrived, 
and that he had agreed with the accused to admit, as 
it would avoid a continuance, that if oy were present 
and under oath, they would testify substantially the 
same as Mr. Cox had done. 

Thereupon Mr, Vallandigham said he had no more 
testimony to offer, and the case closed. 

The Judge Advocate now announced that the testi- 
mony was all in. 

At the request of Mr. Vallandigham, the testimony 
of Mr. Cox was read over. 

Mr. Vallandigham: Gentlemen of the Court, very 
briefly and respectfully I offer the following protest: 


MR. VALLANDIGHAM’S PROTEST. 


Arrested without due “ process of law,” without 
warrant from any judicial officer, and now in a mili- 
tary prison, Ihave been served with a “charge and 

ecification,” as in a court-martial or military com- 
mission. 

I am not in either “the land or naval forces of the 
United States, nor in the ,militiain the actual service 
of the United States,” and therefore am not triable for 
any cause by ay such court, but am subject, by the 
express terms of the Constitution, to arrest only by 
due process of law, judicial warrant, regularly issued 
upon affidavit and by some officer or court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction for the trial of citizens, and am now 
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entitled to be tried on an indictment. or tment 
of a nd jury of such court, to eee} and pu 

trial by an impartial jury of the State of Ohio, to j 
confronted with witnesses against me, to have compul- 
sory process for witnesses in my behalf, the assistan 
of counsel for my defence, and evidence and 
according to the common laws and the ways of judic 
courts. And all these I here demand as my right 
citizen of the United States, and under the Co 


tion of the United States. i «dee 
But the slleged “offence” itself is not known to the 
Constitution of the United States, nor to any law there- 


of. It is words spoken to the people of Ohio in 
open and public political meeting, lawfully and y 
fully assembled under the Constitution and upon 
notice. It is words of criticism of the public poli 
of the public servants of the people, by which po 
it was alleged that the welfare of the country was. 
promoted. It was an appeal to the people to ch 
that policy, not by force, but b i 
ballot box. It is not pretend i 
bedience to the Constitution or resistance to laws 
lawful authority. I neverhave. Beyond this p 5 
I have nothing further to submit. a 
C.L. VALLANDIGHAM, _ 
Crxcinnati, On10, May 7th, 1863, ; ‘es | 
Judge avaretes I find nothing in the defence of 
the accused to call for remark, except that in 
to counsel and summoning of witnesses. He was per- 
mitted to have, and did have, counsel to consult with, 
and an opportunity was offered him to send for wit- 
nesses, . 
The Court was then:cleared for deliberation, and af- 
ter a session of three hours, their decision was 
and submitted to General Burnside for approval. 


SENTENCE. ‘a 
The Commission, after mature deliberation on the 
evidence adduced, and the statement of the accused, 
find the accused, Clement L. Vallandigham, a citizen” 
of the State of Ohio, as follows: 4 
Of the specification ( oneens the words “ That prop- 
ositions by which the Northern States could be won 
back, and the South guaranteed their mighis under the 
Constitution, had been rejected the oy. fore the bat-. 
tle of Fredericksburg,” meaning thereby the President 
of the United States, and those under him in authority, 
and the words “asserting that he firmly believed, as” 
he asserted six months ago, that the men in power are 
attempHng to establish a despotism in this country, 
more cruel and more oppressive than ever existed be- 
fam) “ Guilty.” ' 
And as to those words, “ Not Guilty.” 44 
Of the charge, ‘“ Guilty.” 
And the Commission 
said Clement L. Vallandigham, a citizen of the St 
of Ohio, to be placed in close confinement in iy 


otes' 


o therefore sentence h 


tress of the United States, to be designated by 
commanding officer of this department, there 
kept during the continuance of the war, 
fr. The proceedings, finding and sentence in the fol 
ing case are approved and confirmed, and it is di- 
rected that the place of confinement of the prisoner, 
Clement L. Vallandigham, in accordance with Paid sen- 
tence, be Fort Warren, Boston harbor. By command of 
Major-General BURNSIDE, — 
Lewis Ricumonp, Assist. Adj.-Gen. " 
This sentence was not approved by the Pres- 
ident, who changed it to one, sending Mr. Val- a 
landigham beyond our military lines. aw 
Previous to the finding of the Commission | 
being made public, Mr. Vallandigham, thro’ 
his counsel, George E. Pugh, applied to Judge 
Leavitt, of the United States Circuit Court, for 
a writ of habeas corpus. The hearing was _ ’ 
poned to the 11th of May, and the clerk di-— 
rected to give notice of the same to Gen. Burn- — 
side. On that day the matter was argued at 


be 
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great length by G. E. Pugh in favor of the mo- 
tion, and by A. F. Perry, on behalf of Gen. 
Burnside, against it. 
- An attractive feature in the case was the 
esentation to the Court by Flamen Ball, Esq., 
the District Attorney, of a written statement 
from Gen. Burnside, in explanation and defence 
of his military administration : 


HEapQuartTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE OxTIO, 
Ornoinnati, Onto, May 11th, 1863. 
To the Honorable the Circuit Court of the United 
. ae within and for the Southern District of 
40? 


_ The undersigned, somnanding the Department of 
e Ohio, having received notice from the Clerk of said 
Court that an application for the allowance of a writ 
of habeas corpus will be made this morning before 
your honors on behalf of Clement L, Vallandigham, 
“now a prisoner in my custody, asks leave to submit to 
the Court the following statement: 
If I were to indulge in wholesale criticisms of the 
policy of the Government, it would demoralize the 
army under my command, and every friend of his 
country would call me a traitor. If the officers or sol- 
_diers were to indulge in such criticism, it would weaken 
the army to the extent of their influence; and if this 
criticism were universal in the army, it would cause it 
' to be broken to pieces, the Government to be divided, 
our homes to be invaded, and anarchy to reign. M 
duty to my Government forbids me to indulge in suc 
criticisms; officers and soldiers are not allowed to so 
indulge, and this course will be sustained by all honest 


men. 
Now, I will go further. We areina state of civil 
war, One of the States of this Department is at this 
“moment invaded, and three others have been threat- 
ened. I command the Department, and it is my duty 
to my country and to this army to keep it in the best 
possible condition—to see that it is fed, clad, armed, 
and, as far as possible, to see that it is encouraged. If it 
is my duty and the duty of the troops to avoid saying 
anything that would weaken the army, by preventing 
a single recruit from joining the ranks, by bringing the 
laws of Congress into disrepute, or by causing dissat- 
‘isfaction in the ranks, it is equally the duty of every 
citizen in the department to avoid the same evil. If it 
is my duty to prevent the propagation of this evil in 
the army, or in a portion of my Department, it is equally 
my duty in all portions of it; and it is my duty to use 
all the force in my H at to stop it. 

If I were to find a man from the enemy’s country 
distributing in my camps speeches of their public men 
that tended to demoralize the troops, or to destroy 
their confidence in the constituted authorities of the 
Government, I would have them tried and hung if 
found guilty, and all the rules of modern warfare would 
sustain me. hy should such speeches from our own 
public men be allowed? 

__ The press and public men, in a great emergency like 
the present, should avoid the use of party epithets and 
bitter invectives, and discourage the organization of 
Secret political societies, which are always undignified 
and disgraceful to a free people ; but now they are abso- 
lutely wrong and injurious; they create dissensions 
and discord, which just now amount to treason. The 
le names‘of “ patriot” and “traitor” are compre- 
hensive enough. 

_ As I before said, we are in a state of civil war, and 
an emergency is upon us which requires the operations 
of some power that moves more quickly than the civil. 
never was a war carried on successfully without 

the exercise of that power. 
It is said that the speeches which were condemned 
1ave been in the esspcoes of large bodies of citizens, 
who, if they thought them wrong, would have then and 
there condemned them. That is no argument. These 
Citizens do not realize the effect upon the army of our 
country, who are its defenders. ey have never been 

vou. ui—31 =A 
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in the field; never faced the enemies of their country; 
never undergone the privations of our soldiers in the 
field; and, besides, they have been in the habit of hear- 
ing their public men speak, and as a general thing of 
approving of what they say; therefore, the greater 
responsibility rests upon the public men and upon the 
public press, and it behooves them to be careful as to 
what they say. They must not use license and plead 
that they are exercising liberty. In this department it 
cannot be done. I shall use all the power I have to 
break down such license, and I am sure I will be sus- 
tained in this course by all honest men, At all events 
I will have the consciousness before God of havin 
done my duty to my pr git and when I am swerve 
from the performance of that duty by any pressure, 
pablie or private, or by any prejudice, 

e a man or a patriot. 

I again assert, that every power I possess on earth, 
or that is given to me from above, will be used in de- 
fence of my Government, on all occasions, at all times, 
and in all places within this department. There is no 

arty, no community, no State Government, no State 

egislative body, no corporation, body of men that 
have the power to inaugurate a war policy that has the 
validity of law and power, but the constituted author- 
ities of the Government of the United States; andI am 
determined to support their policy. If the people do 
not approve that policy, er can change the constitu- 
tional authorities of that Government at the poe 
time and by the proper method. Let them freely dis- 
cuss the policy in a proper tone; but my duty requires 
me to stop license and intemperate discussion which 
tend to weaken the authority of the Government and 
army ; whilst the latter is in the presence of the enemy 
it is cowardly so to weaken it. Thislicense could not 
be used in our camps—the man would be torn in pieces 
who would attempt it. There is no fear of the people 
losing their liberties ; we all know that to be the cry of 
demagogues, and none but the ignorant will listen to 
it; aif intelligent men know that our people are too far 
advanced in the scale of religious civilization, educa- 
tion, and freedom to allow any power on earth to in- 
terfere with their liberties; but this same advancement 
in these great ‘characteristics of our people teaches 
them to make all the necessary sacrifices for their 
country, when an emergency requires. They will sup- 
port the constituted authorities of the Government, 
whether they agree with them or not. Indeed, the 
army itself is a part of the people, and is so thoroughly 
educated in the’ love of civil liberty, which is the best 
guarantee for the permanence of our republican insti- 
tutions, that it would itself be the first to oppose any 
attempt to continue the exercise of military authority 
after the establishment of peace by the overthrow of 
the rebellion. No man on earth can lead our citizen 
soldiery to the establishment of a military despotism, 
and no man living would have the folly to attempt it. 
To do so would be to seal his own doom. On this point 
there can be no ground for apprehension on the part 
of the people. ; 

It is said that we can have peace if we lay down our 
arms. All sensible men kuow this to be untrue. Were 
it so, ought we to be so cowardly as to lay them down 
po He authority of the Government is acknow}l- 
edged ? 

beg to call upon the fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, sons, daughters, relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors of the soldiers in the field, to aid me in stopping 
this license and intemperate discussion, which are dis- 
couraging our armies, weakening the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, and thereby strengthening the enemy. If we 
use our honest efforts God will bless us with a glorious 
peace and a united country. Men of every shade of 
opinion have the same vital interest in the suppression 
of this rebellion; for should we fail in the task the 
dread horrors of a ruined and distracted nation will 
fall alike on all, whether patriots or traitors. = 

These are substantially my reasons for issuing 
General Order No. 38,” my reasons for the determin- 
ation to enforce it, and also my reason for the arrest of 
the Hon. C. L. Vallandigham for the supposed violation 


will no longer 
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of that order, for which he has been tried. The result 
of that trial is now in my hands, 

In enforcing this order, I can be unanimously sus- 
tained by the people, or I can be opposed by the fac- 
tious, bad men. the former event quietness will 
prevail; in the latter event the responsibility and re- 
tribution will attach to the men who resist the author- 
ity and the neighborhoods that allow it. 

All of which is wnpeately submitted. 

A. E, BURNSIDE, Maj.-Gen., 
Commanding Department of the Ohio, 


The motion was denied by Judge Leavitt, 
who delivered a very lengthy decision, of which 
the following are extracts. After arguing at 
length, and with great ability, the more strictly 
legal and constitutional points involved in the 
case, he proceeds: 


Now, the question which I am called upon to decide 
is, whether Gen. Burnside, as an agent of the Exec- 
utive Department of the- Government, had trans- 

ssed his ento in ordering the arrest of Mr. 
allandigham, If the theory of his counsel is sus- 
tainable, that there can be no legal arrest except by 
warrant based on an affidavit of probable cause, the 
conclusion would be clear that the arrest was illegal. 
But I do not think I am bound to regard the inquiry as 
occupying this narrow base. .Gen. Burnside, by the 
order of the President, has been designated and ap- 
pointed to take the military supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, atieg ibe of the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. The 
precise extent of his authority in this responsible po- 
sition is not known to the Court. 

It may, however, be rey assumed, as a fair 
sega er that the President has clothed him 
with the powers necessary to the efficient dis- 
charge of his duties, in the station to which he has 
been called. He is the coptesobivetre and agent of 
the President, within the limits of his department. 

time of war the President is not above the Con- 
stitution, but derives his power expressly from the 
provision of that instrument declaring that he shall 

e Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Mery. The 
Constitution does not specify the powers he may 
rightfully exercise in this character, nor are they 
defined by ci aa arbre No one denies, however, 
that the President, in this character, is invested with 
very high powers, which it is well known have been 
exercised on various occasions during the present 
rebellion. A memorable instance of its exercise is 
seen in the Emancipation Proclamation, issued by 
the President as Commander-in-Chief, and which he 
justifies as a military necessity. 

It is, perhaps, not easy to define what acts are 
Bevpetay within this designation, but they must, un- 

oubtedly, be limited to such as are deemed essen- 
tial to the protection and preservation of the Gov- 
ernment and the Constitution, which the President 
has sworn to support and defend, And in deciding 
what he may rightfully do under this power, where 
there is no ra pes: legislative declaration, the Presi- 
dent is guided solely by his own judgment and dis- 
cretion, and is only amenable for an abuse of his au- 
thority by impeachment, prosecuted according to the 
requirements of the Constitution. The occasion 
which calls for the exercise of this power exists only 
from the necessity of the case; and when the neces- 
_ exists, there is a clear justification of the act. 

this view of the power of the President is cor- 
rect, it undoubtedly implies the right to arrest per- 
sons, who, by their mischievous acts of disloyalty, 
impede or endanger the military operations of the 
Government. And, if the necessity exists, I see no 
reason why the power does not attach to the officer 
or General in command of a military department. 
The only reason why the Parag is made, is 
that the President cannot discharge the duties in 
person. He, therefore, constitutes an agent to rep- 
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resent him, clothed with the necessary power for the 
efficient pA 2 (i of the military interests of Ke 
Government throughout the coparinent. And it is | 
not necessary that martial law should be proclaimed © 
or exist, to enable the General in command to sy G 


form the duties assignedto him. Nor is it n 
that it should have been in force to justify the 
The power vested by virtue of the authority w: n- 
ferred by the appointment of the President. Un 
that appointment, Gen. Burnside assumed the 
mand of this department. 

In the exercise of his discretion, he issued the o} 
der—No. 88—which has been brought to the notic 
of the Court. I shall not comment on that order 
or say any thing more in vindication of its expedi 
ency. I refer to it only because Gen. B 
his manly and patriotic communication to the Cour 
has stated fully his motives and reasons for issuit 
it, ard also that it was for its ri osed violation thi 
he ordered the arrest of Mr. V igham. He 
done this under his responsibility as the commandi: 
General of this department, and in accordance w 
what he supposed to be the power vested in him by 
the appointment of the President. It was vi 
the act of the Executive Department under the po 
vested in the President by the Constitution; and I 
am unable to perceive on what principle this judicial | 
tribunal can be invoked to annul or reverse it. In 
the judgment of the commanding General, the emer- 
gency required it; and whether he acted wi ely, or 

iscreetly, is not properly a subject for judicial re- 
view. = | 
Iam aware there are points made by the learned 
counsel representing Mr. Vallandigham, to which I 
have not adverted. I have had neither time no: 
strength for a more elaborate consideration of the 
questions involved in this application. For the rea- 
sons which I have attempted to set forth, I am led 
clearly to the conclusion that I cannot judicially pro- 
nounce the order of Gen. Burnside for the arrest of 
Mr, Vallandigham as a say and must, therefi 


’ : 


hold that no sufficient ground has been exhibited for 
granting the writ applied for. a 
In pursuance of the sentence of the Presi- 


dent, Mr. Vallandigham was sent south beyond 


our lines, of which occurrence the following 
account is given in a letter from Murfreesboro’ 
under date of May 25th: “f 


Last night, at a little past ten o’clock, Clement L, 
Vallandigham arrived at this place on an extra train 
of cars from Nashville, in charge of Capt. Murry, of © 
the 13th Regular Infantry, with a small squad of men. 
It was two o’clock in the morning before V dig 
ham was started on his journey. He rode in thy 
same gon that brought him up from the te 
Col. McKibben, Senior, Aid to the General 
manding; Lieut.-Col, i) Inspector Gene 
the Department; Major Wiles, Provost 
General ; Cops, Goodwin, 87th Indiana, Assisi 
Provost Marshal General; Capt. Doolittle, of the 4 
Regular Cavalry; and Lieut, Kelley, egmmandi: 
two companies of cavalry, composing the gene 
escort, accompanied the prisoner. The first signs of 
daylight were appearing in the east, when the ¢ 
cade stopped at a house. to wait for the full morning, 
Soon after we were again on the way, and juste a 
sun rose reached our extreme outposts, and signalled — 
to the rebel videttes, a half mile ahead. . Wiles — 
and Col. McKibben started forward with a ¢ 
truce, and were soon in communication with 
rebel authorities. The latter bering eee a 
willingness to receive Mr. Vallandigham, the two 
officers returned. 7 
Maj. Wiles and Capt. Goodwin accompanied thé 
prisoner within the rebel lines, and about ones 
Val- 


A. M., delivered him into the hands of a single 
soldier of the 3lst Alabama, Colonel Webb— 
landigham making the following declaration: 
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“Tam a citizen of Ohio, and of the United States. Iam 
here within your lines by force, and against my will. I 
‘therefore surrender myself to you asa prisoner of war.” 

The bearing of Mr. Vallandigham, throughout the 
whole affair, was modest, sensible, and dignified. 


_ At the next session of the Supreme Court 
of the United States an application was made 
by the Hon. George E. Pugh, counsel for Mr. 
. Vallandigham, for a writ of certiorari to bring 
up the proceedings of the military commission 
before which he was tried for review in that 
court. The motion was subsequently denied, 
on the ground that no writ of certiorari could 
be issued by the Supreme Court to a military 
‘commission, the court not having jurisdiction 
‘over the proceedings of such a body. * 
__ The arrest, trial, and banishment of Mr. Val- 
landigham, as has been stated, occasioned much 
discussion both in public assemblies and in the 
papers of the day. Without an exception 
among the Democratic newspapers, the whole 
transaction was denounced as a violation of the 
rights of free speech, personal liberty, and trial 
by the constituted tribunals of the country. 
The papers in the support of the Adminis- 
tration took different views of the case; some 
maintained that the necessities of the case jus- 
tified the measure, while others deprecated the 
act of Gen. Burnside and the military commis- 
sion. The “Evening Post,” of New York, 
_ gays: 


'. Nothing can be clearer or more lying than this; 
nothing shows a more tender regard for the rights 
of the citizen, or a stronger determination on the 
part of the lawgiver to keep the military power sub- 
ordinate to the civil power. 

_ Under the provisions of these statutes Vallandig- 
ham is a prisoner of State, and the Secretary of War 
is bound to report him as such to the Circuit Judge 
of the district in which his supposed offences were 
committed, to be regularly tried by the civil tribunal, 
There is no escape from the plain demands of the 
law, even if there were a desire to do so, which we 
cannot suppose, and we expect to hear in a few days 
that the cu pitt has been handed over to the only le- 
gitimate authorities. 


The Louisville ‘‘ Journal” thus treats the 
- case: 


It isa great mistake, it is indeed an inexcusable 
- mhistake, to suppose that the all but universal feeling, 
which the arrest and trial of Vallandigham by the 
_mnilitary power has awakened, arises in any degree 
from sympathy with his peculiar views; on the con- 
_ trary, it arises in spite of a decided antipathy to those 
_ views, as is shown conclusively by the fact that the 
feeling is shared by such Republican champions as 
the New York ‘‘Tribune,”’ the New York “Evening 
Post,” the New York ‘ Commercial Advertiser,” the 
“Albany ‘‘ Statesman,” the Boston‘ Advertiser,’’ the 
Boston “Traveller,” the Springfield “Republican,” 
and, inshort, by the ablest and mostinfluential cham- 
ions of the Beeab loan party, backed, as the New 
ork “Evening Post” avows, by at least three-fourths 

of the Republican party itself. 
__ The feeling under notice arises clearly not in con- 
Sequence of Vallandigham’s peculiar views, but in 
~~ beg of them; it arises in spite of them and in spite 
of many other things, from an irrepressible sense of 
the value and sacredness of the rights which have 
m violated in his person. In other words, it arises 
from a rooted and solemn conviction of the truth 
of the principle which the General Assembly of Ken- 


tending, as the procee 
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tucky declared a few months ago, as follows: ‘‘ That 
the General Assembly of Kentucky declares that 
the power which has recently been assumed by the 
President of the United States, whereby under the 
guise of military necessity, he has proclaimed and 
extended martial law over the State where war does 
not exist, and has suspended the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, is unwarranted by the constitution, and its ten- 
dency is to subordinate civil to military authority 
and to subvert constitutional and free government.” 
This declaration a few weeks afterward was adopt- 
ed by the Union State Convention of Kentucky, 
and -has since been adopted in like manner by the 
Democracy of Pennsylvania and of New York. The 
principle itself formed a conspicuous part of the 
platform on which the conservatives of the North won 
their great triumph at the ballot box last fall. Itisa 
principle dear as life to the whole people. It is one 
they never will surrender—one they never can sur- 
render without ceasing to be freemen. And the all 
but universal protest against the arrest and trial of 
Vallandigham by the military power is simply the 
mepreasion of his vital devotion. 
. ‘The peculiar views of Vallandigham have no ne- 
cessary relation to the question. Such relation as 
they have but serves to place in yet stronger relief 
the. affecting and inextinguishable devotion of the 
people to this ~~ principle. ‘‘ Asin the celebrated 
case of John Wilkes, in the last Canary ‘to quote 
the language of Judge Parker in his letter to the 
New York meeting, ‘‘thousands, many thousands, 
who differ from the individual, will rally around him 
in defence of a great principle of constitutional liber- 
ty.”” This natural effect is one of the many witness- 
es that attest the oe eg folly of the proceeding, 
ing does, speatieg hyperbo - 
cally to turn ‘‘a monkey’’ into a ‘‘god,’’ as Dr. 
Johnson fiercely said of Wilkes. Judge Parker is 
right. ‘‘I earnestly hope,” adds this eminent jurist 
and patriot, ‘‘that the national administration will 
be prompt to repudiate the act, and to forbid all ar- 
bitrary arrests hereafter in the Northern States. To 
fail to do so would go far to discourage the efforts 
now being made to strengthen the arm of the Govern- 
ment in the suppression of the rebellion.” These 
are words of wisdom and of patriotism. They are 
the words of one whose loyalty is fervent and un- 
spotted. We entreat the President to heed them. 
And because they signalize a mighty truth, and are 
supported by the bulk of the President’s own party 
as well as by the solid body of the conservative op- 
osition, we cannot doubt that he will heed them. 
tis impossible that the President can deliberately 
set at defiance the voice of the whole people thus 
unequivocally and impressively uttered in behalf of 
what he must own up to be the right. There is not 
at present on the face of the globe a monarch who 
would even dream of defying such monitions as Pres- 
ident Lincoln is now. receiving in this grave matter 
from the free and loyal people whose Chief Magis- 
trate heis. Let him at ‘once respect these monitions, 
if he would serye and_ not freshly imperil his coun- 
try, to say nothing of his own future renown. 


On the other hand, those holding that it was 
a necessity to proceed in this manner, say: 


I think you are wrong about Vallandigham. His 
offence was essentially a military one, in this as- 
pect, that it demoralized the army, prevented re- 
cruiting, encouraged desertion, incited men to re- 
sist the arrest of deserters, and tended to make 
trouble about the increase of the army by conscrip- 
tion, by inciting resistance to the execution of that 
law. These, mind you, are not problematical re- 
sults of his course, but actual. Specific cases of all 
of them, except the last, are continually occurring, 
invariably among men who call themselves demo- 
erats and swear by Vallandigham. The only reme- 
dy was by sudden and short Gaim ge i. 

This could not possible be effected by the civil law. 
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His offence is hardly known to civil law, and there 
would gc! been no end of trouble in getting him in- 
dicted. en he would have been eg ound to 
stand his trial at some future day, and would have 
one on talking his treason and sedition. And the 
ad effects before mentioned would have gone on 
growing in power and influence, and might have got 
big to stop. . . 

Moreover, special cases of ill-doing, resulting from 
and directly in accordance with his teachings, have 
constantly to be attended to. They cannot be over- 
looked. Should we punish them and let him go on 
inciting the commission of just such acts? abusin 
the courts that try them, and bringing their authori- 
ty into disrepute. 

You have no idea of the amount of open and bold 
disloyalty—not simply disloyalty by the Republi- 
can standard, but by that of any honest man—exist- 
ing in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, among the Vallan- 
digham party. It must be Seetonnen put down 
now—not six months hence—and military tribunals 
are the only ones that can do it. It must be put 
down if it should take a temporary military despot- 
ism out here to doit. It is that, or the loss of the 
cause. The course of these men prolongs the war 
and costs lives by thousands, and I tell you either 
they or the Government must go down, and that 


speedily. 

The law of the case was reivewed in an ar- 
ticle in the “ National Intelligencer” of May 
20th, as follows: 


As much confusion seems to prevail with regard to 
the legal aspects of the arrest, trial, and conviction 
of Mr. Vallandigham, on the charge of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, we think it proper, in view of 
the interest attaching to this question, considered as 
one of Jaw rather than military caprice, to place dis- 
tinctly before our readers the points on which it 
turns 


The charge brought against Mr. Vallandigham was 
as follows: 

Publicly expressing, in violation of General Order No. 88, 
from headquarters department of the Ohio, his sympathy for 
those in arms against the Government of the United States, 
declaring disloyal sentiments and opinions, with the object 
and propose of weakening the power of the Government in 
its efforts to suppress an unla rebellion. 

The specification adduced by the Judge Advocate 
in support of this charge, see ante. 

It will thus be seen that the charge and the specifi- 
cation, even if entirely sustained by the evidence (as 
to which in this in we raise no gneeeen). seek 
to convict Mr, Vallandigham, a citizen of Ohio, of 
‘‘ giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

ow this offence has, by the recent legislation of 
Congress, been made expressly cognizable by the 
courts of the United States, This will appear from 
‘‘An act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason 
and rebellion, and confiscate the property of rebels, 
and for other purposes,”’ approved July 17, 1862, and 
found in» volume 12, chapter 195, page 589 of the 
Statutes at Large as printed by order of Congress, 
sections 2 and 8, 

The tribunal to take cognizance of such cases and 
questions distinctly appears from the concluding sec- 
tion of this statute, as follows: 

Sx0.14. And be it further enacted, That the courts of the 
United States shall have full power to institute proceedings, 
make orders and decrees, issue process, and do all other things 
to carry this act into effect, 

This is conclusive as to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States, and of them alone, over 
the offence alleged to have been committed by Mr. 
Vallandigham. 

But the last Congress did not stop here. As if to 
shut the door against any such Peececdin gs as those 
instituted by Gen. Burnside, it passed an act, ap- 
proved March 3, 1863, expressly ‘‘relating to habeas 
corpus and regulating judicial proceedings in cer- 
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case of Mr. Vallandigham may be found on page fed : 
printed, 


by order of Congress, sections 1, 2, and 3. 


under the writ of 
by the courts whenever 


Leavitt, in refusing to grant the writ sued out in 
half of Mr. Vallandigham, stated that he had 
seen this law, which was cited in court by Mr. Pu; 
the attorney for Mr. Vallandi hs 4 
And when a judge of the United States is ign 
of the legislation of Congress on this head, 
Gen. Burnside may be excused for not knowin 
that Congress, by the act of July 17, 1862, had 
ressly provided for the trial by the courts of the of- 
ence he alleges against Mr. Vallandigham. Nor 
it any answer to say, as Gen. Burnside 
his statement made to the judge, that “‘we are in¢ 
state of civil war, and an emergency is upon 
which requires the operations of some power that 
moves more quickly than the civil,’’ for it was 
cisely in view of such an ‘‘emergency’’ that 
gress passed the act of July 17, 1862, already cite 
and it was to exclude the possibility of the arbitra 
detention of persons held ‘‘as prisoners of the U: 
ted States by order or authority of the President 
the United States, as a state or political prisoner, or 
otherwise than as prisoners of war,” that Co 
passed the act approved on the 8d of March 
and the sections of which, so far as they relate to 
this case, we have recited above. The intervention 
of a court-martial, illegally charged with the trial of 
a citizen, does not alter the nature of the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Vallandigham, who, while deprived of 
his liberty, must be regarded in law as one “‘impris- 
oned by the order or authority of the President, act- 
ing through the Department of War.” . 
ongress has by its recent legislation “ anticipat- 
ed” pavcindly such a case as that raise the al- 
leged conduct and language of Mr. Vallandigham, 
and has thus made provision for the ‘‘ emergency. 
The only justification heretofore assigned for su 
extraordinary arrests in the heart of a loyal pop? 
tion no longer exists, for the ‘‘normal course” 
proceedings is now plainly marked out by the law | 
made and provided for the trial and pu te 
all who give ‘‘aid and comfort to the enemy,” and — 
who are “citizens of States in which the administra- 
tion of the laws has continued unimpaired in the fed- 
eral courts. 


ey 

In May, Brig.-Gen, Hascall in command in | 
Indiana and Illinois, issued an order similar in — 
substance to the order of Gen. Burnside, which 
subjected him to strictures in some of the pa- 
pers, for which offence Gen. Hascall ca 
the arrest of the editors and the suppression 
of the paper. (See Freepom or Tue Press and 
Inprana.) The extent to which the sum 
arrest of parties was carried may be gath , 
from the number in confinement in Cincinnati _ 
May 19th. It is said: - 

There are now confined in the military prison here 
two hundred and twenty political prisoners, all to be 
tried by the court-martial now holding daily sessions. 
Gen. Burnside has notified sundry weekl ree of 
this State to send him proofs of the matter they de- | 
sign publishing, before it appears in their issues; the 
reason assigned being the publication of articles 
against the Administration Order No. 88, &e. 


Another correspondent, writing from Indian- 
apolis, mentions two more papers which have 


es 
MY 
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been suppressed by order of Brig.-Gen. Hascall, 
the South Bend “Forum” and the Columbia 
City “ News.” 

From this it will be seen that the suppression 
of the public press kept pace with the military 
arrests. 
~ Immediately following, the Hon. Nat. Wolfe, 
who was the Democratic candidate in the 
Louisville District, Ky., was arrested and put 
in confinement in consequence, as charged, of 
having uttered disloyal sentiments on the 
stump. He was kept under arrest until after 
the election. 

' On June 3d, Gen. Burnside issued General 
Order No. 90, from which the following ex- 
tracts are made: 


General Order No. 90. 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, i 

é Crxcrinnatt, Onto, June 3, 1863, 
- The general commanding directs that Gen. N. C. 
McLean, provost-marshal general, at once institute an 
investigation into the cases of all citizen prisoners 
how confined in this department, and in all such 
cases as do not clearly show premeditated disloyalt 
on the part of the accused, or when-a desire is mani- 
fested to atone for te faults by future good conduct, 
the prisoners will be released on taking the oath of 
allegiance and giving bonds for a strict observance 
thereof. The general commanding is convinced that 
a large majority of the men arrested have been mis- 
led by dishonest and designing politicians, and he 

refers to strike at the sources of the evil, and allow 

ose who have been led astray to return to their loy- 

alty and allegiance, if they have seen the folly and sin 
of opposing the Government. * * * 

The general commanding desires to again call the 
attention of all officers, provost marshals, and others 
in authority, to the necessity of great care in the 
making of arrests, which should in all instances be 
- founded on full affidavits, sustaining distinct charges, 
except when the exigencies of the case demand in- 
stant action. Carelessness in this respectis only less 
censurable than negligence in the detection and pun- 
ishment of crime.. 

With the exercise of scrupulous care and sound dis- 
cretion on the part of officers, and a candid consider- 
ation on the part of all citizens, of the relations of the 
people and the army to each other, as above set forth, 
the general commanding is full of hope that mutual 
codperation in putting down the rebellion will be- 
come more hearty and effective, the necessity for ar- 
rests will be diminished, and the tendency to factious 
opposition to the Government, and hurtful criticism 

its measures, be removed. 

_ By command of Major-Gen. A. E. BURNSIDE. 
. Lewis Ricumonn, A. A. G. 
_ Official: W. P. Anpmrson, A. A. G. 


_ On the 1st of July the Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral issued the following directions in reference 
to the duties of officers, to whom writs of 
habeas corpus might be directed to produce 
persons charged as deserters: 


Circular No. 36. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Provost MArsHAL GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
4 Wasutneron, D. C., July 1, 1863. 

_ The Bligring opinion of Hon. William Whiting, 
Solicitor of the War Department, is ppablishen for the 
information and guidance of all officers of this Bu- 
Treau: 


ARREST OF DESERTERS—HABEAS CORPUS. 


inion.—It is enacted in the 7th section of the 
Act approved March 8d, 1863, entitled ‘An act for 
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enrolling and calling out the national forces, and for 
other meeeesy | that it shall be the duty of the Pro- 
vost Marshals appointed under this act, “‘to arrest 
all deserters, whether regulars, volunteers, militia- 
men, or persons called into the service under this or 
any other Act of Congress, wherever they may be 
found, and to send them to the nearest military com- 
mander or military post.” 

If a writ of habeas corpus shall be issued by a State 
Court and served upon a Provost Marshal while he 
holds under arrest a deserter, before he has had oppor- 
tunity ‘‘to send him to the nearest mili command- 
er or military post,’ the Provost Marshal is not at lib- 
erty to disregard that process. It is the duty of the 
Marshal, or other person having custody of the pris- 
oner, to make known to the Judge or court = 

roper return, the authority by which he holds hi 
in custody. But after this return is made, and the 
State Judge or Court judicially apprised that the 
pee is in custody under the authority of the United 
tates, they can proceed no further. 

They then know that the prisoner is within the do- 
minion and jurisdiction of another Government, and 
that neither the writ of habeas corpus, nor any other 
process issued under State authority, can pass over 
the line of division between the two sovereignties, 
He is then within the dominion and exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States. If he has committed 
an offence against their laws, their tribunals alone 
can punish him. If he is wrongfully imprisoned, 
their judicial tribunals can release him and afford 
him redress. And although, as we have said, it is 
the duty of the Marshal, or other person holding him, 
to make known, by a proper return, the authority 
under which he retains ‘him, it is, at the same time, 
imperatively his duty to obey the process of the Uni- 
ted States, to hold the prisoner in custody under it, 
and to refuse obedience to the mandate or process of 
any other Government. And, consequently, it is his 
duty not to take the prisoner, nor suffer him to be 
taken, before a State 5. udge or Court upon a habeas 
weet issued under State authority. 

o State Judge or Court, after.they are judicially 
informed that the party is imprisoned under the au- 
thority of the United States, has any right to inter- 
fere with him, or require him to be brought before 
them. And if the authority of a State, in the form 
of judicial process or otherwise, should attempt to 
control the Marshal or other authorized officer or 
agent of the United States, in any respect, in the 
custody of his prisoner, it would be his duty to resist 
it and to call to his aid any force that might be ne- 
cessary to maintain the authority of law against ille- 

al interference. ‘‘No judicial process, whatever 
orm it may assume, can have any lawful authority 
outside of the limits of the jurisdiction of the Court 
or Judge by whom it is issued; and an attempt to 
enforce it beyond these boundaries is nothing less 
than lawless violence.’? The language above cited 
is that of Chief Justice Taney, in the decision of the 
Gupte Court of the United States, in the case of 
Ableman vs. Booth, 21 Howard’s Reports. 

If awrit of us shall have been issued out 
from a State Court, and served upon the Provost 
Marshal while he holds the deserter under arrest, and 
before he has had time or opportunity to “send him 
to the nearest military commander or military A ar 
it is the duty of the Marshal to make to the Court a 
respectful statement, in writing, as a return upon the 
writ, setting forth: 

1st. That the respondent is Provost Marshal, duly 
appointed by the President of the United States, in 
accordance with the act aforesaid. r 

2d. That the person held was arrested by said 
Marshal as a deserter, in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the seventh section of the act aforesaid. 
That it is the duty of the respondent to deliver over 
said deserter ‘‘to the nearest military commander or 
military post,’ and that the respondent intends to 
perform such duty as soon as possible. 
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8d. That the production of said deserter in Court 
would be inconsistent with, and in violation of, the 
duty of the respondent as Provost Marshal ; and that 
the said deserter is now held under authority of the 
United States. For these reasons, and without in- 
tending any disrespect to the honorable Judge who 
issued process, he declines to produce said deserter, 
or to subject him to the process of the Court. 
ben the foregoing all other material facts may be 


Such return having been made, the jurisdiction of 
the State Court over that case ceases. If the State 
Court shall proceed with the case and make any for- 
mal judgment in it, except that of dismissal, one of 
two courses may be taken: 

1. The case may be carried up, by es to the 
highest court of the State, and removed therefrom 
by writ of error to the Supreme Court; or, 

2. The Ju may be personally dealt with in ac- 
cordance with law, and with such instructions as 
may hereafter be issued in each case. 

JAMES B. FRY, 
Provost Marshal General. 


In carrying out the principles upon which 
this circular was issued, Gen. Burnside pub- 
lished the following : 


General Order No. 118. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, 
Crxornnati, Onto, July 8, 1863. t 

Tn accordance with the opinion of the Solicitor to 
the War Department, and with instructions of the 
Secretary of War, through the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, based upon the decision-of the United States 
Supreme Court, delivered by Chief Justice Taney, in 
the case of Alderman vs. Booth, the following direc- 
tions are given for the conduct of the military offi- 
cers of this Department in cases of habeas , 1S- 
sued from State Courts for porens in the official cus- 
tody or control of such military officers, whether as 
enlisted soldiers, arrested deserters, or arrested par- 
ties ch able with offences to be tried before a 


ean ourt, 

I. Whenever such writ is served upon a military 
officer, in the case referred to, he shall make a re- 
spectful return in writing, setting forth: 1. That the 
Pi peer is a military officer, duly commissioned 
an > ointed in accordance with the laws of the 
United States, and stating the nature of the duty to 
which he is assigned; 2. The reason of the custody 
of the person demanded, whether as enlisted soldier, 
deserter, or criminal arrested under military law; 8. 
That the production of said person in Court would 
be inconsistent with and in violation of his duty as a 
military officer, under the orders of his superiors; 4. 
That said person is now held under authority of the 
United States, and that for these reasons, and with- 
out intending any omni to the honorable Judge 
who issued the Urieitd e declines to produce said 
person, or to subject him to the process of the Court. 

o this return a statement of ali other material facts 
my be added. 

. When the return to the writ has been made 
in accordance with the foregoing instructions, the 
jurisdiction of the State Court over the case is held 
to have ceased, and the officer will proceed with his 
ee as if no such writ had been issued. 

Ill, If, after such return, the Judge should pro- 
ceed in the case, either personally against the officer 
making the return, or in favor of the person held, 
and for the purpose of enforcing his release from cus- 
tody, complete protection will be afforded by the 
nearest military authority, acting firmly but with all 
possible respect to the Court. 

IV. Official information of every case arising un- 
der this order will be immediately forwarded, through 
the regular channels, to these headquarters. 

Y. It will be carefully noticed that the provisions 
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of this order do not apply to writs or processes is. 


sued out of the Federa ; i 
By order of Major-General BURNSIDE. — 
Lewis Ricumonp, ads 
Assistant Adjutant General. ar 
A case soon arose before Judge Paddock in 
Cincinnati, in which the opinion of Mr. Whit- 
ing was subjected to the test of a judicial 
cision, The Judge in his opinion says: 


spectively, alleging that said parties were minors 
and that the pauiomers were entitled to the custody 
of their res 
enlisted in the volunteer service of the United States 
army, and were pens rd detained in the military 
prison of this city by Lieutenant-Colonel Boone, and 
pray that writs of corpus may issue for them, 
n the same day the writ was allowed and is- 
sued to the sheriff of the county, returnable upon the 
18th, at 10 o’clock a. m., at which time the h 
at the request of counsel, was continued to the 2 


inst, at the same hour, et 

The sheriff made the following return to the re 

Boone with a copy of this writ personaly and have 
enry Hick 


**T have served the within-named Colonel 
demanded the body of the within-named 
from Colonel T. C. Boone, and he refuses to ¢ 
liver him into my custody until further orders from 
the counertne general ih 
= . LONG, Sheriff Hamilton county, 
“Wu. H. Grass, Deputy.” bef 
it same return was made in the case of Archi- 


bald. 
Wags the 20th ult. the cause came on for h 
H. L. Burnett, judge advocate of the Department 
the Ohio og ete in behalf of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boone, and filing for him an answer, setti } 
he was Lieutenant-Colonel of the One Hun 
Fifteenth regiment 0. V. I., and was in command of 
Kemper Barracks, a military prison in this city; 
that, on the 13th of July, Henry Hicks was delive 
to him to be forwarded to his re wha to answer for 
desertion; that he has since held 
deserter, in pursuance of official duties, &c. ; thatsa 
Hicks had been arrested by order of the provost mar- 


shal of the Second Congressional district of Ohio as 


a deserter from the United States Army, where 
owed service and allegiance, “7 


The answer further sets up a circular from the War 
Department, and an order from headquarters bet 


aes of the Ohio, by which Lieutenant- 


oone is to be governed, and attaches copies thereof. — 


For these reasons, and in obedience to the orde. 
above named (the answer says), the respondent, 
as an Officer of the United States army, cannot 
liver up or produce in this court the body of the 


. within-named Henry Hicks, and not from an’ 


i 


he 


spect to the court issuing the writ. i 
A motion for an attachment of Lieutenant-Co! 


Boone, for contempt of the order of the paises e- 


sisting the sheriff in the execution of the writ, 
thereupon made, and upon the hearing, the 
questions arising in the cases were argu \ 
mitted, and are now to be decided. - 
The answer of Lieutenant-Colonel Boone is 
pared in pursuance of the instructions in the 


ceil 


ive children;.that said ‘minors — ad 


said Hicks as a 


Soe 


ie 


ya 

ou 
Cd 
j 
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eral Order No. 113, an official copy of which is at- — 


tached. , 

This order, it will be seen, prescribes the kind of 
answer to be made by the military, and also names 
the of the proceedings when the State courts 
are to be regarded as ousted from and denied all 
further jurisdiction or power; enjoins that any 
ther proceedings of the judge for the release of the 
party for whose benefit the writ is issued, or a 

he officer holding him, must be resisted by force, 
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If this right exists, it ought to be, and will be, 
yielded without objection by every good citizen; but 
of its existence there should be no doubt. The 
claim is a novel one, and interests every citizen, and 
is of such magnitude as to demand full and careful 
consideration. 

If the right does not exist, that should be declared, 
and the claim abandoned. 

‘The simple question is, whether the State Courts 
have concurrent jurisdiction with Federal Courts to 
discharge, on habeas corpee, persons held in military 
custody. The power of United States Courts so to 
do, is expressly reserved by the order. The right 
and propriety of discharging are not drawn in ques- 
tion; only it is declared that State Courts shall not 
exercise such right. 

_ The questidn is not a new one, except in the man- 
ner in which it now arises. The adjudications are 
numerous in the highest Courts of the States. 

The right and duty of the State to inquire into the 
illegal imprisonment of the citizen is among the ear- 
liest and most eminent of its attributes. No State 

that formed a povk of the General Government ever, 
by grant or otherwise, divested itself of these. 

On the contrary, the highest tribunals of all the 
States have asserted, from the earliest days of the for- 
mation of the General Government, their right and 
duty to inquire into and relieve from illegal restraint 
its citizens within its own territorial limits, regard- 
less of the authority, or pretext of authority, by 
which the restraint may have been imposed. 

The acts of Congress are the supreme law of the 
land; and yet Judge Story says: ‘‘The right of all 
courts, State and National, to declare unconstitution- 
al laws void, seems settled beyond the reach of judi- 
cial controversy.”—2 Story’s Com., sect. 1852; 1 
Kent, 494. 

And so as to judgments rendered by the United 
States courts, Williamson vs. Barry, 8 Howard 540. 

Let us next examine into the authorities determin- 
ing the right of State Courts to inquire into and re- 
lieve from illegal restraint persons held under Uni- 


ted States authority. The-cases are numerous, and 


are to be found in the reports of all the States. 

The case ex parte Sergeant, 8 Hall’s Law Journal, 
occurred in April, 1809. Sergeant was held under 
attachment from United States District Court. A 
writ of habeas us issued to the United States Mar- 
shal returnable before the chief justice of the State 
of Pennsylvania, and the court, in holding that they 
had the power to dlecharge the prisoner, remarked that 
this ‘‘right flows from the nature of our Federal Con- 
stitution, which leaves to the several States absolute 
supremacy in all cases in which it is not ceded to 
the United States.” | 
_ In the year 1815, the Supreme Court of New York 
enforced, by attachment for contempt, obedience to 
the writ of directed to Morgan Lewis, 
General of Division in the Army of the United States. 

In the case of Carleton, 7 Cowen, 471, in 1827, the 
Supreme Court of New York were unanimous in dis- 
charging a minor who had enlisted in the United 
States army, alleging himself at the time to be over 
twenty-one years of age. 

In 1813, in the Lockington case, Bright, Rep. 260, 
before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, this right 

of the State Courts to issue the writ was reaffirmed. 

‘ Court here cited the remarks of Chief Justice 

man. 

New Jersey, in 1819, the question came before 
the Supreme Court in the case of The State vs. 
Brearly, 2 Southard, 555. 

Southard, J., said: It will require, in me, a great 
struggle, both of feeling and judgment, before I shall 
be prepared to deny the jurisdiction of the State, and 
say that she has surrendered her independence on 
get tie like this; that her highest judicial tribunal 
for such purposes is incapable of inquiring into the 
imprisonment of her citizens, no matter how gross or 
illegal it may be, provided it be by agents of the Uni- 
ted States, and under color of their laws.’ 
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[Thegpinion of the court was also cited in the case 
of The State vs. Dimmick, 12 New Hampshire, 167, 
and the Commonwealth vs, Harrison, 11 Massachu- 
setts, 63.] 

The question was again before the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in 1847. The Commonwealth ex rel, 
Webster and Fox, 7 Barr, 336. 

Coulter, J., delivered the opinion of the Court, say- 
ing: ‘In Pennsylvania, the jurisdiction of the State 
judges and State Courts has not before been doubt- 
ed; and from the case of the Commonwealth vs. Mur- 
ray, 4 Binn. 487, down to the present time, numer- 
ous ge have occurred in which it has been exer- 
cised. 

This is in accordance with the principles of the 
common law, by the provisions of which the writ of 
habeas corpus is the prerogative writ of the citizen— 
the safeguard of his person and the orange’ of lib- 
erty. No matter how or where the chains of his cap- 
tivity have been forged. The power of the judiciary 
of the State is adequate to crumble them to dust, if 
an individual is deprived of his liberty, contrary to 
the law of the land. 

This was the case of enlistment of a minor, who 
had deserted, and he was discharged. 

Such are some of the adjudications of the highest 
courts of the States, and more might be presented, 
affirming the right of State Courts to try the legality 
of YT nt under color of authority for the 
United States, 

The opinion of Chief Justice Kent in the Ferguson 
case, 9 Johns, stands: almost alone; and the excep- 
tion to this and other opinions was participated in 
by not one of the judges of the court who sat with 
him in the case, and has never yet, so far as I have 
examined, been assented to by a single State Court 
wherever the question has been presented. But it 
has been expressly denied and disclaimed. 

In a case mepenons in the Law Journal, 438, in 
1850, in the charge of Mr. Justice Nelson to the 

and jury, in 1851, of the Circuit Court for the 

outhern District:of New York, and by Mr. Justice 
McLean in Norris vs. Newton, 5 McLean, 92, the right 
was denied, 

And yet Hurd, in summing a review of the action 
of the various courts, says: ‘‘In some of the inferior 
courts of the United States the power has been de- 
nied; but in most of them, when the question has 
arisen, the power to issue the writ has been conceded ; 
but the jurisdiction under it has been claimed by 
them to be more circuniscribed than the State Courts 
have held it to be. 

It may be considered settled that State Courts may 

ant the writ in all cases of illegal confinement un- 

er the authority of the United States. Hurd on Ha- 
beas corpus, 166. 

Now, at the formation of the General Government, 
this right remained, unless surrendered by the State, 
or unless ‘‘ Congress has the power to, and has exer- 
cised it, to takeit away.”’ It existed inherently, and 
not by grant from Congress. There may be, and 
are, cases flowing from the relations and duties of 
the citizen toward the General Gofernment, where 
the action of the State Court may be controlled. 

The acts of Congress may impose additional duties, 
new obligations may be contracted, and new rela- 
tions formed by the citizens. . 

So far as these are in conformity with the grants 
of power as written in the Constitution, they are, of 
course, valid and binding upon the citizens of the 
States. Whether they are so or not is the unques- 
tioned right of every State Court to determine in a 
proper case. So likewise isit the right of the State to 
inquire whether its citizens are properly restrained 
by virtue of those laws, whose validity it has the 
right to pass upon and determine. 

t is the right, then, to inquire whether the deten- 
tion be lawful or not. And the detention may be 
lawful under and by virtue of laws National, State, or 
Municipal, or by treaties with Foreign Governments. 
If the detention be legal the right is exhausted, the 
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writ has served its purpose, and the appliqant will 
be left in the jurisdiction where found ; He illegal, he 
would be discharged, because there is no law for 
holding him. 

The State cannot abandon the right, cannot aban- 
don the citizen when in the custody, it may be, of 
some en? of power, under color or claim of law. 
This would be disgrace, dishonor, faithlessness to 
the citizen whose support and service it commands. 

In the cases at bar there is no contest between a 
State Court and a United States Court, or any other 
court. These parties, Hicks and Archibald, are not 
in the custody of any court or its officers, by virtue 
of any process or commitment; have never been 
tried, convicted, or sentenced. They are in the cus- 
tody of Lieutenant-Colonel Boone, who is wip tid the 
keeper of the barracks; they are in the jurisdiction 
of no court—civil, criminal, military, State, or Na- 
tional—in existence. 4 

Lieutenant-Colonel Boone holds them by virtue of 
no writ or process from any court or authority; they 
were arrested without any process, and without an 
peoat or showing that they owe service to the Uni- 

ed States. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Boone is merely the custodian, 
and over him the United States have not exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

It was claimed in the argument, that, upon the 
familiar principle that where the jurisdiction is con- 
current, the court first acquiring must proceed, and 
the other is rested that the court-martial has the 
right to retain the custody, and proceed. There is 
no proof that the parties are in the jurisdiction of any 
court-martial—there is no showing of the existence 
of any such court—but a suggestion that such an one 
is or will be created, in some distant State not named, 
at some time in the future not mentioned. 

The parties are not charged with having violated 
a criminal law of the United States, of which any civil 
ot State or United States, could try and punish 


em. 

It is admitted that the writ of habeas corpus may be 
issued by the State Court, but that the court shall 
not exercise the power and authority implied and 
conferred by the right to issue it. The rule is that 
when authority is given to do a thing, all the power 
necessary is conferred. 

But that which in these proceedings strikes me as 
startling and ill-boding is, that the military, under 
color and pretence of law, should claim the right 
and proceed to its exercise, to proclaim and order 
the limits within which the civil authorities shall be 
exercised, and beyond which it shall not go, without 
being met and overcome by force. Power is corrupt- 
ing, and in these days when vast powers are concen- 
trated and wielded, we must closely watch the pro- 
gress of events. 

The Constitutions of the United States and of the 
State of Ohio declare that ‘‘the military shall always 
be subordinate to the civil authority.” 

And yet, in these peaceful and loyal States, whose 
people have given so freely of their aid to the Gov- 
ernment, the claim is now made of the right to mod- 
ify and nullify the Constitutions and laws of them all 
—to modify and nullify the powers of every State 
Court—to modify and nullify the rights and immuni- 
ties of every citizen of those States. 

. And in the argument it was claimed by the Jud 

Advocate that military officers could not obey the 

ete of courts, because in so doing they might 
isobey their superiors in command. 

And further, that a court that should proceed to 
enforce obedience to its writ of habeas , ina 
case like the present, would be guilty of nulfifiestion, 


secession, and rebellion, 
According to these doctrines, a military officer 
might violate every article of the criminal code, from 


murder down, and although the Constitution of the 
State says that ‘‘the military shall always be subordi- 
nate to the civil authority,” the offender shall walk 
abroad untouched and unharmed, 
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It is an assertion that the mi pie’ & high overall, . 
and above all, and that the civil authority of the land 
and the people shall be subordinated and subjected— 
an assertion by those, too, who, coming from obscur- 
ity, will, when these troublous days are passed, | 
to that obscurity again, away from that people they 
scorned and wronged—but will then fear. ei 
The motion for an attachment against Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boone would be allowed. as 
Judge Flynn asked what the Court proposed to do 
in relation to Gen. Burnside, who was made a ye 
Court remarked that on consideration it did not 
appear essential that he should be made a party. 
It was Colonel Boone who had the yd rade custody, 
and had to elect whether he would obey this court 
or his superior officers. Gen. Burnside ga spe- 
cial order in this case, but a general order, which had 
no reference to the action of this court especially. _ 


i i 


Major R, M. Corwin asked that the entry migh 
be deferred, as he desired to examine the answer of 
Colonel Boone before preparing an exception to the 
decision. a} 

Major C. has resigned his pgm in the army, 
was present now only at the request of the , 
Advocate, and by invitation of the Court. oF 

The following is Gen. Burnside’s return to” 
the writ in the above case: +: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, af 
Crnornnatt, August 5, 1863. , 
~ I know of no such person as Henry Hicks, and he 
is certainly not in my custody, as I do not take charge 
of the imprisonment of any person. ‘> 

If, as indicated by the sheriff, this man is a min 
and enlisted in the service against the consent of h 
parents, and the case is one which justly and honc 
ably calls for a discharge, by making the fact known > 
to these headquarters, the discharge will be at once 
granted without the expense of a lawsuit, or 
chance of clashing between the State and United 
States authorities, which all just and loyal men . 
should seek to avoid at a time like the present. : 
. My instructions are distinct, to deliver up no pris- 
oners upon writs issued from the State Courts, where 
they are held by authority of the General Gov 
ment. These instructions are based upon a w 
known decision of the Supreme Court of the U 
States, and I have issued an order embracing 
leading features of that decision. i, 

In conclusion, I beg leave to state to the honorable 
Court that it is far from my desire to come into ¢ ad 
lision with its authority, or to disregard any of its” 
decrees; and I hope to be always found willin > A 


anxious to obey any of its orders that are not in op- | 
position to my instructions from the General Goy-— 
ernment; and I feel sure that the honorable Court — 
has no disposition to give any such orders. a 
All which is respectfully submitted. 1 
(Signed) A.E. BURNSIDE, 
\j.-Gen. Com’g Department of the Ohio. or ae 
The result of this opinion was fully sus- 
tained by Judge Mullin of the 5th district 
the Supreme Court of New York. In the case 
of an “infant” in whose behalf a writ had 
been sued out, Provost Marshal Eastman of the 
Jefferson and Lewis district made the return 
prescribed by the War Department and stood | 
upon it, refusing to produce the prisoner, The 
latter’s counsel moved for a writ of attachment 
for the arrest of the marshal. Judge Mullin in- 
stantly granted and ordered the sheriff to exe- 
cute it. The sheriff soon appeared with the 
marshal in custody. Judge Mullin took the 
same course in a case at Watertown, N.Y. | 
putting the provost marshal in the custody of 
the sheriff on an attachment. i 
But in a case before Judge Bacon of the Su- 
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preme Oourt of New York, who had allowed a 
writ of habeas corpus to produce the body of 
one Charles E. Hopson, and to which the pro- 
yost-marshal had made the return prescribed 
in the orders from the Provost Marshal-Gen- 
eral’s office, upon which return an attachment 
was ordered to be issued, and a rule afterward 
entered to show cause why the return should 
not be deemed sufficient, the judge. held the 
return to be sufficient, and sustained the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Whiting’s opinion. On this 
decision being removed to the general term of 
the district, the court were equally divided ; 
Judges Bacon and Morgan decided that the 
court had no jurisdiction while the proclama- 
9 pea in force, Judges Allen and Mullin that 
it had. 

_ Judge Leonard, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, in a case in New York city, fully con- 
curs in the conclusions of Judges Paddock and 
Mullin. A person named Barrett was held by 
Provost-Marshal Nugent as a deserter. It was 
claimed on behalf of Barrett that he was never 
legally enlisted, and therefore could not desert. 
A writ of habeas corpus, issued, which the pro- 
vost-marshal declined to obey, on the ground 
that Barrett was only amenable to military 
law. Oounsel then applied for an attachment 
against Nugent for not obeying the writ, and 
Judge Leonard decided the motion. 

The judge in his opinion held that the mil- 
itary authority was subordinate to the civil; 
that the case of Ableman vs, Booth was essen- 
tially different from this, as Booth was in cus- 
tody on process by a United States court, which 
Barrett was not; that this was a question not 
sought for by the court, and it must be decided 
according to law, not in view of expediency, 
and that this inquiry was not as to whether 
Barrett was a deserter or not, but an enquiry 
as to whether he was legally enlisted. The 
judge therefore concluded that Marshal Nugent 
must produce the body of Barrett. 

In the order granted by Judge Leonard, in 
accordance with his opinion, the following lan- 
guage was used: 

Ordered, That the person of the said Michael Barrett 
be produced by the respondent, Robert Nugent, in this 
court at 10 o’clock of the day next after the service of 


a copy of this order, or in default, that an attachment 
issue against the said Robert Nugent. 


Judge Chapman, of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, ordered the release of a person 
held by the provost-marshal, the marshal in 
that case making the return directed by the 
provost-marshal-general. 

The question arising in all these cases was as to 
the jurisdiction of the State courts. The United 
States courts exercised the right to issue the 
writ in cases of persons held under the Enrol- 
ment Act as deserters, and of minors enlisting 
without any objection being urged to their juris- 
diction, Judge Leavitt, of Cincinnati, discharg- 

g a minor, who, it was alleged, had enlisted 
Without his parents’ consent. Judge Hall, U.S. 
District Judge of the Northern District of New 
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York, discharged a minor named Jordan, who 
had enlisted, holding that the signing of the en- 
listment paper, and taking the oath which it 
contains, do not preclude the recruit or his 
parent from showing his true age, and if his 
age is shown to be less than eighteen years at 
the time of his enlistment, and that the parent 
had not consented thereto, he might be dis- 
charged from the service on habeas corpus. The 
denial of jurisdiction in the State courts had 
proceeded from military orders; but on the 
15th of September the President issued the 
following proclamation: 

By the President of the United States, a Proclama- 
tion: Whereas, the Constitution of the United States 
has ordained that the privilege of the writ of habeas 

us shall not be suspended unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it, 
and whereas a rebellion was existing in March 3d, 1863, 
which rebellion is still existing, and whereas, by a 
statute which was approved on that day, it was en- 
acted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled, that durin 


‘the present insurrection, the President of the Uni 


States, whenever, in his Aidement, the public safety 
may require, is authorized to suspend the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus in any case throughout the 
United States or any part thereof; and whereas, in 
the judgment of the President, the public safety does 
require that the privilege of said writ shall now be 
suspended throughout the United States, in cases 
where, by the authority of the President of the United 
States, military, naval, and civil officers of the United 
States, or either of them, hold persons under their cus- 
tody, either as prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or 
abettors of the enemy, or officers, soldiers, or seamen, 
enrolled, drafted, or mustered, or enlisted in, or belong- 
ing to the land or naval force of the United States, or 
as deserters therefrom, or otherwise amenable to mil- 
itary law, or to the rules or articles of war, or the rules 
and regulations prescribed for military or naval ser- 
vice by the authority of the President of the United 
States, or for resisting a draft, or for any other offence 
against the military or naval service. 

Now, therefore, | Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim and make known to 
all whom it may concern, that the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus is suspended throughout the United 
States in the several cases before mentioned, and that 
this suspension will continue throughout the duration 
of said rebellion, or until this epee shall, by a 
subsequent one to be issued by the President of the 
United States, be modified and revoked; and I do 
hereby require all magistrates and other civil officers 
within the United States, and all officers and others in 
the military and naval service of the United States, to 
take distinct notice of this suspension, and give it full 
effect, and that all citizens of the United States are to 
conduct and govern themselves accordingly, and in 
conformity with the Constitution of the United States, 
ey oe laws of Congress in such cases made and pro- 
vided. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed, 
this 15th day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1863, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the 88th. 

By the President, A. LINCOLN. 
Wu. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


On the 17th of September the Provost-Mar- 
shal-General published this circular : 


Wasuineton, September 18th, 1863, 
The Secretary of War has ordered the act of Congress 
relative to the suspension of the writ of habeas y 
and the proclamation of the President based upon the 
same, to be published for the benefit of all concerned ; 
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.and that the following special instructions for persons 
in the military service of the United States be strictly 
observed, viz. : 

The attention of every officer in the military service 
of the United States, is called to the proclamation of 
the President, issued on the 15th day of September, 
1863, by which the privilege of the writ of corpus 
is suspended. 

If therefore a writ of habeas should, in viola- 
tion of the aforesaid proclamation, be sued out and 
served upon any officers in the military service of the 
United States, commanding him to produce, before 
any Court or Judge, any person who is held in his cus- 
tody by the authority of the President of the United 
States, belonging to any one of the classes specified in 
the proclamation, it shall be the duty of such officer to 
make known by his certificate under oath, to whomso- 
ever may issue or serve such writ of habeas cont, 
that the person named in said writ is detained by him 
as a prisoner under the authority of the President of 
the United States. And such return having been made, 
if any person serving or attempting to serve such a 
writ, either by command of any Court or Judge or 
otherwise, and with or without process of law, shall 
attempt to arrest the officer making such return and 
holding in custody such person, the said officer is here- 
by commanded to refuse submission and obedience to 
such arrest, and if there should be any attempt to take 
such person from the custody of such officer, or arrest 
such officer, he shall resist such attempt, calling to his 
aid any force that may be necessary to maintain the 
authority of the United States, and render such resist- 
ance effectual. JAMES B. FRY, 

Provost-Marshal-General. 


The courts were immediately called upon to 
decide whether the proclamation affected cases 
in which the writ had already been issued, and 
which were then pending. Several cases were 
in this position in the U. 8. District Court of 
Pennsylvania, before Judge Cadwalader. In 
many of these cases postponements of the 
hearings had been allowed on the application 
of the Boards of Enrolment, and in one case 
the writ had been issued two weeks before, and 
the final hearing deferred on account of con- 
tinuances granted on the Board of Enrolment’s 
application. Judge Cadwalader, it appears, in- 
vited a full and free discussion, in order that 
he might have all the information possible be- 
fore giving a decision. 

One new case was presented which raised an 
important question. It is thus stated: 


On Tuesday Gustavus Remak, Esq., counsel for a 
drafted man named John Yunger, prepared a petition 
in the usual form in his behalf for a writ of habeas 
corpus. Yunger, it seems, had been served in the 
sixth ward with a notice that he had been drafted, but 
as the notice had been directed to William, and not 
John, and as he alleged the name of John Yunger had 
not been drawn from the wheel, he appeared before 
the board claiming exemption. The board disallowed 
his claim, and, taking his notice, erased the name of 
William and inserted that of John. 

The President’s proclamation intervening, his counsel 
on Wednesday appeared, and, together with the peti- 
tioner, presented the following supplemental affidavit : 

John Yunger, the petitioner named in the foregoing pe- 
tition, being duly sworn according to law, doth further de- 
agg and say : 1 am not held under the command, nor am I 

n the custody of any military, naval, or civil officer of the 
United States, either as a prisoner of war, spy, sider or abet- 
tor of the enemy, or as an officer, soldier, or seaman enrolled 
drafted, or mustered in or belonging to the land and nava' 
forces of the United States, or as a deserter therefrom, or 
otherwise amenable to military law or the rules and articles 
of war, or the rules and regulations prescribed for military 
and nayal service by authority of the President of the 
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United States, or for resisting a draft, or for any other 
fence against the military or naval service. t ; + 


It will be noticed that the words of the Presi 
proclamation are quoted in order to aver that the rela. 
tor does not come within its terms. Judge Cadwalader 
ened a rule to show cause why the writ shou d not 

e ted, and this will bring up the whole question 
In the course of the discussion Judge Cadwalader stated 
that the question was not whether there were hard- 
ships or whether a man had a remedy, but whether 
the remedy by a writ of habeas corpus was suspende 
Congress could not, constitutionally, suspend all reme- 
dies which a man might have, but Conid Seip not sus- 
pend this particular form of remedy? | he 

Mr. Remak stated that he should follow a line of : 
gument in order to present the case thus: "oh 

1. Has Congress the power to delegate the authority 
of suspending the writ of habeas corpus to the Pres 
dent of the United States? or is not Con bou 
if the Constitution invests it with the right of s 
sion, to exercise that power? - we 

2. If Congress have the power so to delegate that 
suehoritys can they do it for an indefinite period of 
time? Is not “during the present rebellion” an in- 
definite period ? a 

8. The act of Congress, if valid, authorizes the : 
pension “of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpui 
in any case throughout the United States, whenever 
his jndement the public safety may require it.” Th 
means that the President shall exercise his judgm 
in each individual case as it arises, but does not em 
power the President to suspend the writ in all cases 
that may occur in future, as he does in his proclama- 
tion. He must decide in each case, <i 

4. The act of Congress does not contemplate that the 
writs shall be refused by the judges, but, on the con- 
trary, states in what manner, when issued, the 
shall be suspended. 

5. The.President’s proclamation does not embra 
ete who are applying for the writ when not dra 

ut claimed as dra’ persons. a 
\ He contended that the power to suspend the privi 


engaged or charged with being engaged i eh 
lion or invasion ; that is to say, there being nothing 
the sonrayy in the Constitution, it was not contem 
ted by the framers of the Constitution that Congress 
should ever ese the writ except in parts of the 
United States.. The place where the rebellion or inva- 
sion exists forms a material question. Mr, Remak’s 
next point was that the proclamation was limited 
the individual. It must be against some person 
ed with an offence, but it does not touch the ¢i 
who is not charged or isnot held by any magistrate o 
any officer, civil or military, but who is still in the 
joyment of his rights, except that he stands in the pi 
sition of having been enrolled, as one who may 
called upon to serve the United States, and who may 
or may not be exempt on account of age or disa 
When he had concluded— wid 
Judge Cadwalader said that, as at present adyi 
he would not hear the district ans It ap 
to him that the words “ either as” in the D ; 
governed all the words until we came to the words ‘or 
as,” and hence that any person held “as” a soldier, 
enrolled or drafted, whether rightfully or ee 
within the meaning of the act of Con re are 
none of these cases where the parties do not allege that 
they are held as “drafted” men, and hence they 
themselves within the provisions of the act and 
clamation. My present opinion is that the 
applies to every man of whom the custody is held or 
claimed by military persons, so that they exert L pipe 
over them as drafted men. As to those cases un 
14th section of the Conscription Act, thereis no do 
that the proceedings are suspended. Re 5 are 
cases of appeals from the decision of the Board of Enrol- 
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ment.) In regard to the other cases, where the alle 
tion is that the parties are not enrolled or drafted, he 
promised to give his decision the next morning. 
By implication it would seem that Judge 
Cadwalader did not assent to the first point, and 
was of opinion that Congress had the right to 
gate the power of suspending the writ to 
the President. A New York paper of Septem- 
Der 17th says: 
_ @onsiderable excitement has been occasioned. in 
legal circles of this city and Brooklyn by the President’s 
roclamation suspending the privilege of the writ of 
oS corpus during the continuance of the war. For 
several days past the Judges of the State Courts 
have been applied to for writs to discharge recruits 
and young men who had enlisted without the consent 
of their parents, while under age. Frederick A. War- 
ing, a young man from Brooklyn, was brought up be- 
fore Judge Betts yesterday on a writ of habeas corpus. 
This morning Mr. Slossom, for the Government, inter- 
the proclamation of the President of the United 
tates, suspending the privilege of the writ. Mr. 
Waring, the uncle of the relator, contended that as the 
oung man was yesterday in the custody of the Judge, 
fore the proclamation of the President was known 
judicially, therefore, the case must be proceeded with 
as if no such proclamation had been issued, a 
the privileges of the writ. The Judge differed in 
opinion with Mr. Waring, but held the matter under 
consideration.’ . 
- In the Supreme Court, Judge Clerke had the cases 
of James Mehan and David C. Doremus, who claimed 
to have been illegally enlisted by Colonel Jenkins, 
brought up before him on writ of habeas corpus by ad- 
ment. His Honor said thatin view of the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States suspending 
the writ of aubeas corpus, the prisoners must be re- 
manded and the writs discharged. The boys went off 
in custody of the sergeant and the guard. 


_ In the case of John Baldinger, Judge Betts, 
of the U. 8. District Court, said that the fact 
‘whether this man is improperly in custody or 
not is the very question which the Court is, 
by the proclamation, not allowed to inquire 


The basis of the argument appears to be that the 
Government cannot compel an infant to serve. I do 
not concur in that view. Our form of government has 
as much right to call to the field every man capable of 
bearing arms as any absolute monarchy on the face of 
the earth. The return states that he is detained as a 
deserter. It is a high crime for any one to desert his 
colors. The question occurs where he shall be tried. 
If he was brought before any of the courts of the 
United States he could not be tried, and the only tri- 
bunal before which he can be heard is that of the 
Provost Marshal. I see nothing in this case to induce 
me to take it out of the jurisdiction in which it is 
properly placed by the proclamation, which is conclu- 

ve on all the courts, and I have no power to inquire 

Into the case of any man who is a soldier and under 
the military authorities. Ihave no more authority to 
act under the writ than I would have to issue a writ. 
This writ is, therefore, dismissed and the relator is 
remanded to the military tribunals. 


_ On Saturday morning, Oct. 26th, Judge 
prague gave a decision in the United States 
District Court, Boston, in the case of the five 
ons held for military service by General 
ens, and who had asked for writs of habeas 

<6 te one claiming to be a felon, one an alien, 
and the three others minors. It was urged by 
the counsel for the defendants that the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation suspending the writ of 
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habeas corpus did not apply to such cases. The 
judge concluded his opinion by saying that the 
objections made by the counsel in these cases 
to the application of the proclamation cannot 
prevail, and he was precluded from further 
inquiry by the proclamation, and if any of the 
parties before him were entitled to relief they 
must seek it from the officers or the tribunals 
able by law to grant it. The prisoners were 
then remanded to the custody of Gen. Devens, 
to be taken back to the camp at Long Island. 

‘ A writ of habeas corpus, issued by Judge 
Shipman, of the U. S. Circuit Court, upon Pro- 
vost marshal Pardee at New Haven for the 
body of George Howland, an alleged deserter 
from the Sixth Connecticut_volunteers, was 
returnable the next day. A return was accord- 
ingly made, setting forth that the President’s 
proclamation suspending the haleas corpus, 
having just been received, the marshal found 
it necessary to decline giving up the prisoner. 
The judge accepted the return, and suspended 
further proceedings in the case. 

It was stated that the War Department had 
made a modification of the President’s procla- 
mation suspending the habeas corpus act, so that 
hereafter the civil courts would be allowed to 
take cognizance as heretofore of all cases for 
the discharge of minors improperly enlisted 
and illegally detained by the military authori- 
ties. No other change or modifieation was 
made in the proclamation during the year, so 
that at the end of 1863 the privileges of the 
writ were suspended as to all persons held by 
military authority except minors illegally 
enlisted. 

HARCOURT, Admiral Ooravivs Vernon, 
an officer in the British navy, born December 
26th, 1793, died at Swinton Park, Yorkshire, 
August 14th, 1863. He was a son of Dr. 
Edward Vernon, late Archbishop of York 
(who took the name of Harcourt, in 1831, on 
his coming to the estate of the last Earl 
Harcourt). He entered the navy in 1806 as 
midshipman of the “Tigre,” under Captain 
B. Hallowell, in the expedition to Egypt and 
Alexandria, 1807 ; and saw much boat service 
on the Nile. He was present in the same ship 
at the blockade of Toulon, and destruction of 
the French line-of-battle-ships ‘‘ Robuste” and 
“Tion,” in 1809; and on the promotion of 
Captain Hallowell to his flag, followed him 
into the “ Malta,” and continued serving with 
him on the coast of Spain, and at the siege of 
Tarragona, until made a lieutenant in 1814. 
He was then appointed to the ‘“ Mulgrave,” 
was transferred to the “Amelia,” and, after 
the battle of Waterloo, was sent with a major 
of the Tuscan army to summon the town of 
Porto Ferrajo. In 1820 he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander, serving successively 
upon the “ Drake,” ‘‘ Carnation,” “ Britomart,” 
and “Primrose,” the latter vessel on the West 
India station; from which he returned to Eng- 
land with a freight of more than a million dol- 
lars; and, after acting as aide-de-camp to the 
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lord high admiral during the visit of his roy- 
al highness to the seaports, was promoted to 
the rank of captain, July 7th, 1827. In 1834 
he was appointed to the “North Star,” and 
was for a time employed on a survey of the 
coast of Central America. He became rear- 
admiral in July, 1854. Upon his marriage, in 
1838, he took up his residence at Swinton 
Park, and soon after became magistrate for the 
north and west districts of Yorkshire; and in 
1848 was high-sheriff. He was a man of great 
benevolence of character, and a benefactor of 
the Church, having built and endowed one 
near Masham, and another in Devonshire. He 
built a number of alms-houses for the benefit 
of the poor, beside contributing largely to the 
different schools in and near Masham. 

HATHERTON, Rt. Hon. Epwarp Jonny 
Lirtieton, Lord, born March 18th, 1791, died 
at Teddesley Park, May 4th, 1863. He was the 
only son of Moreton Walhouse, Esq., of Hath- 
erton, but on the death of his great uncle, Sir 
Edward Littleton, Bart., he inherited the es- 
tates and assumed the name of Littleton.. He 
was educated at Rugby, graduating at Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, and had barely attained 
his majority when, in 1812, he succeeded to 
the representation of Staffordshire. 

The business habits of Mr. Littleton, his 
tact and good judgment, soon gained him a 
high station in the Commons, and he was long 
considered one of the best authorities on the 
forms and procedure of Parliament. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle in the chairmanship of the 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal Com- 
pany, an office he retained to his death. Mr. 
Littleton was a constant supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation, the advocacy of which measure 
for many years imperilled his seat. He was 
also one of the principal framers of the 
“wings” of the Catholic Relief Bill, as. well 
as one of the promoters of the unsuccessful 
measure forthe payment of the Catholic cler- 
gy. He was a supporter of Mr. Canning’s 
short lived ministry, and on the accession of 
Lord Grey to the premiership, he immediately 
joined the whig party. Upon the passage of 
the measures of Reform, the Cabinet intrusted 
to him the difficult duty of planning the boun- 
daries of the newly enfranchised towns and 
divisions of counties, and of extending the 
limits of the old parliamentary cities and 
boroughs, and with very few and immaterial 
modifications the suggested boundaries became 
the law of the land. On the dissolution of 
Parliament in 1835 he was again returned for 
South Stafford, and the same year was created 
a peer, by the title of Baron Hatherton, of 
Hatherton. In 1854 he was appointed Lord- 
lieutenant of Staffordshire. During the Cri- 
mean War he devoted himself to the organiza- 
tion of the militia of his county, and latterly 
to the formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
His hospitality was profuse, and he aknudlhg 
entertained public men of all parties and men 
of letters, together with many distinguished 
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foreigners visiting England; and no man of his 
rank took a deeper interest in the welfare of 
the working classes. . ‘ibe 
HEAT. An important revolution has been 
going on within the last few years in the phi- 
pote of physics, which must have the ef 
of changing our fundamental conceptions of the 
nature and relations of force. The publication 
in London of Prof. Tyndall’s new and admira- 
ble work on “‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” must 


and opening the general discussion, has a spe 
cial interest at the present time. So 
Every reflecting student of physical science 
has no doubt been perplexed by the phras 
‘““imponderable forms of matter,” which is 
plied in our text books to heat, light, electri 
and magnetism. No one has proposed to 
chemical affinity in this category, or to consid- 
er the force which produces or resists motion 
as an imponderable. By this hypothesis a 
cies, which are closely allied, and unquestiona- 
bly of a kindred nature, have been so complete- 
ly separated as to involve the whole subject in 
absurdity, and prevent the progress of rational - 
and consistent theory. : ee 
According to the old view, caloric isreg 
as the substance of heat—as a subtile, im 
derable matter which flows in and out of boi, 
warming and cooling them according to its 
quantity. When heat disappears, the caloric is" 
said to become “latent;” as different bodies 
require different quantities of heat to raise them 
through the same degree of temperature, theyn| 
are said to have different “ capacities” for con- 
taining or holding the caloric fluid; while 
body becomes heated by rubbing, it is be- 
cause its latent heat is liberated by friction. 80. 
also with electricity. By friction of various 
bodies the equilibrium of the all-pervading 
“ electric fluid” is supposed to. be disturbed. 
When the glass plate of the electrical machine 
is rubbed by the cushion the effect is to draw 
up the “electric fluid” out of the pease e 
“common reservoir,” and when a circuit 0 
wire becomes electrically active, it is because 
“current” of the “electric fluid” is flow 
round and round through the conductors. 
old hypothesis has no doubt been of im 
service in its day. Before the time h 
to perceive the true relations of these 
the best that could be done was to borrow 
conception and language of fluids, and ay 
them to these subtile and mobile effects of é 
that had to be represented in some way. — b 
the hypothesis was grossly material; e, 
was regarded as matter, as truly and essen ' 
as gold oriron. And as the fundamental mod- | 
ern conception of the chemical elements is that 
they cannot be transmuted one into the others, - 
so the radical conception of the imponderables 
was that as each had an independent material 
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existence, they could not be transformed into 
each other. This hypothesis being the very re- 
verse of the fact, its dogmas have long offered a 
barrier to the true course of physical investi- 
on. 
It is now established that the forces possess 
none of the attributes of matter—they are not 
entities—substantive things, endowed with pe- 
culiar, persistent individual properties, but they 
are modes of motion, or forms of movement in 
common matter, and are convertible one into 
another. It has long been known, for example, 
that heat, as in the case of the steam engine, 


i ip mechanical force, while mechanical 


as in the case of friction, produces heat. 
But in what way is the effect related to the 
cause? The old hypothesis assumes the inter- 
yention of a fluid, which, so long as its agency 
is entertained, blinds us to the simplicity of the 


facts. The new explanation says that the con- 


ception of the fluid is superfluous—that heat 
actually passes into mechanical motion, and 
mechanical motion actually passes into heat, or 
that there is a conversion of one into another. 
So with all the other forces known as “ impon- 
derables;” they are mutually convertible into 
one another—a fact which has been described 
Mr. Grove, under the phrase “ correlation 
forces.” In his able treatise upon this sub- 

t, which, we are glad to learn, is to be repub- 

ed in this country, he gives a lucid account 


of the principle from which the following para- 


‘raphs are abridged. 
_ The various affections of matter, which con- 
stitute the main objects of experimental physics 


_ namely, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
_ chemical affinity, and motion, are all correla- 
_ tive, or have a reciprocal dependence. Neither, 


be convertible into any of the others. 


taken abstractly, can be said to be the essential 
cause of the others, but either may produce or 
Thus 


heat may mediately or immediately produce 


electricity, electricity may produce heat, and so 


of the rest, each merging itself as the force it 


oti becomes developed. The same must 
old good of other forces, it being an irresist- 
ible inference from observed phenomena, that a 
force cannot originate otherwise than by the 
dissolution of some preéxisting force or forces. 
“The term correlation, strictly interpreted, 
means a necessary mental or reciprocal depend- 
ence of two ideas inseparable even in mental 
conception; thus the idea of height cannot ex- 
ist without involving the idea of depth; the 
idea of parent cannot exist without involving 
the idea of offspring. The probability is that, 
if not all, the greater number of physical phe- 
nomena are correlative, and that without a du- 
ality of conception the mind cannot form an 
idea of them. Thus matter and force are cor- 
rélates in the strictest sense of the word; the 
conception of the existence of the one, involves 


the conception of the existence of the other. 


The correlation of forces implies their recipro- 
¢al production; that any force capable of pro- 
ducing another may, in its turn, be produced by 
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it—nay more, can be itself resisted by the force 
it produces in proportion to the energy of such 
production, as action is ever accompanied and 
resisted by reaction. Thus the action of an 
electro-magnetic machine is reacted upon by 
the magneto-electricity developed by the action. 
With regard to the forces of electricity and 
magnetism in a dynamic state, we cannot elec- 
trize a substance without magnetizing it—we 
cannot magnetize without electrizing it. Each 
molecule, the instant it is affected by one of 
these forces, is affected by the other, but in 
transverse directions; the forces are insepara- 
ble and mutually dependent; correlative, but 
not identical. 

In many cases where one physical force is 
excited, all the others are also set in action. 
Thus, when a substance, such as sulphuret of 
antimony, is electrified, at the instant of elec- 
trization, it becomes magnetic in directions at 
right angles to the lines of electrical force; at 
the same time it becomes heated to qn extent 
greater or less according to the intensity of the 
electric force. If this intensity is exalted to a 
certain point, the sulphuret becomes luminous, 
or light is produced; it expands, consequently 
motion is produced; and it is decomposed, 
therefore chemical action is produced. 

Motion, the most obvious, the most distinctly 
conceived of all the affections of matter will 
directly produce heat and electricity, and 
electricity, being produced by it, will produce 
magnetism. Light also is readily produced by 
motion ; either directly, as when accompanying 
the heat of friction, or immediately by elec- 
tricity resulting from motion. In the decom- 
positions and compositions which the terminal 
wires proceeding from the conductors of an 
electrical machine develop when immersed in 
different chemical media, we get the production 
of chemical affinity by electricity, of which mo- 
tion is the initial source. 

If heat be now taken as the starting point, 
we shall find that the other modes of force may 
be readily produced by it. Motionisso generally, 
if it be not invariably, the immediate effect of 
heat, that we may almost, if not entirely, resolve 
heat into motion, and view it as a mechanical- 
ly repulsive force tending to move the particles 
of all bodies, or to separate them from each 
other. This molecular motion we may readily 
change into the motion of masses, or motion in 
its most ordinary and palpable form. Heat, 
then, being a force capable of producing motion, 
and motion, as we have also seen, being capa- 
ble of producing the other modes of force, it 
necessarily follows that heat is capable immedi- 
ately of producing them. It will immediately 
produce electricity, as shown in the beautiful 
experiment of Seabeck. With regard to chemi- 
cal affinity and magnetism, perhaps the only 
method by which, in strictness, the force of 
heat may be said to produce them, is through 
the medium of electricity ; the thermo-electric 
current being capable of deflecting the magnet, 
of magnetizing iron, and exhibiting the other 
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magnetic effects; and also of forming and de- 
composing chemical compounds. 

But investigation has gone still further. It 
is found that all these changes take place in 
rigorous accordance with the laws of quan- 
tity. As matter cannot be destroyed, neither 
is force capable of destruction; and as mat- 
ter may be pursued through all its multitu- 
dinous changes without loss, the same prin- 
ciple is found to hold in regard to force. 
It has long been familiarly known that ma- 
chines do not create force, but only commu- 
nicate, distribute, and apply that which is im- 
parted to them. In all cases the force expend- 
ed is exactly measured by the resistance over- 
come. In the case of water-power, to lift a 
hammer of 100 pounds one foot high at least 
100 pounds of water must fall through one 
foot; or, what is the same thing, 200 pounds 
must fall through half a foot, or 50 pounds 
through two feet. If a hammer weighing 
1,000 pounds is employed with the same driv- 
ing force, it will either be raised to only one- 
tenth the height, or, tenfold the time will be 
required to raise it the same height. Thus in 
machines a certain amount of power acting as 
cause, produces an exactly equal amount of 
change, as effect. 

It is precisely the same when the molecular 
forces are involved—those forces which involve 
the agency of atoms. It is well understood 
that a certain amount of fuel is necessary to 
perform a given amount of work with a steam 
engine. This means, strictly, that definite 
quantities of the chemical action of combustion 
give rise to a fixed quantity of heat, and this 
to a determinate quantity of mechanical effect. 
Dr. Faraday made the important discovery of 
the definite chemical effect of the voltaic cur- 
rent. He found that an equivalent of an ele- 
ment consumed in a battery gives rise to a 
definite quantity of electricity which will pro- 
duce exactly an equivalent of chemical decom- 
position. For example, the consumption of 82 
grains of zinc in the battery excites a current 
which will set free from combination 1 grain 
of hydrogen, 104 of lead, 108 of silver, 89 of 
potassium, and 31°6 of copper. But these are 
the combining numbers of those elements, and 
thus is established a remarkable equivalency 
between chemical and electrical forces. 

That a certain amount of heat produces a 
definite quantity of mechanical force has been 
long known; but only lately has the question 
been inverted: how much heat is produced by 
a certain amount of mechanical force? The 
answer to this question gives rise to the science 
of thermodynamics. All friction, collision, 
and condensation, whether of solids, fluids, or 
gases, produce heat. But to ascertain at what 
rate mechanical force produces heat it requires 
certain standards of comparison known as the 
units of heat and force. The English unit of 
heat is one pound of water, raised through 1° F, 
The unit of force is one avoirdupois pound 
falling through one foot of space. By a great 
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number of experiments, Dr. Joule of Manches- © 
ter, Eng., demonstrated the mechanical e quiy. 
alent of heat—that is, how many units of foree 
are equal to a unit of heat. He agitated water 
mercury, and oil successively in suitable ves- 
sels, by means of paddles driven by falling 
weights, and determined the exact amount o; 
heat produced, and the force spent. By varie 
and repeated operations, conducted with ¢ on 
summate skill and great patience, he found that 
the same expenditure of power produced th 
same absolute amount of heat, whateyer m 
terials were used; and that a pound weip 
falling through 1 foot, and then arrested, wow 
produce a unit of heat, that is sufficient to rais 
1lb. of water 1°F. The vast significance ¢ 
this fact to science is obvious; every move 
ment that takes place throughout the universe 

whether of molecules or masses, has its fi: 
thermal value—it represents and may be con 
verted into a definite amount of heat. 
The imponderables, then, have. passed away 
with the epicycles of the old astronomers am 
the phlogiston of the old alechemists—mom 
ments of the past progress of thought—and w 
have in their stead pure forces which are: 
varying modes of motion of ordinary matter 
d 


Science assumes the atomic constitution 
matter; that there are interspaces between 
atoms, and that these atoms are capable of 


rious motions, and are probably in a state of 
constant movement. They may rapidl - 
late backward and forward, or whirl upon 


their axes, or even revolve through orbits, like 
what we may term the larger atoms of the 
solar system. Perhaps they execute several f 
these movements at the same time as do the 
planets. They are also believed to be endowed 
with polarities, and that their motions are su 
ject to. a polar control. Each molecular fore 
is regarded as a mode of motion among t 
atoms; and as these motions may pass in 
each other the forces are convertible. Heat is 
that mode of motion among atoms by whi 
they are caused to move further apart, pr 
ducing expansion of the mass, or heating 
As the motion declines the body contracts an 
cools. Heat is produced by friction or collisie 
because the mechanical motion which is arrest 
ed and disappears is changed to the molecula 
motion of the mass; while the mechanical 20- 
tion produced by heat, as in the case of the 
steam-engine, is simply the consequence of the 
translation of atomic movement into massive 
motion. No force can be annihi , and 
what the atoms lose, the mass gains. 
Caloric, the electric fluid, and luminous cor 
puscles are denied; yet science still holdstothy — 
conception of a universal ether. Some writers 
prominent among whom is Mr. Grove, protes — 
against this as an inadmissible assumption, 
They say we can neither make nor prove tho 
existence of a perfect vacuum, and, therefore 
are not entitled to deny that matter is 
sal. There may be, and there probably is, 
matter, in some form, however a’ Y 
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everywhere ; and, so long as there is a univer- 
sal material vehicle for motion, the conception 
of a hypothetical ether is superfluous. But it is 
replied that, by the term ether, is meant this uni- 
-yersal material, something capable of motion, 
and assumed to possess certain definite proper- 
‘ties. Some such conception is necessary at the 
t time, in order to express those systems 
of movement in which the various forces 
ist. : ; 

_ As thermometric heat, or the heat of con- 
duction, is a motion of the constituent atoms 
of bodies, so radiant heat, or that which darts 


aa 


- forward rapidly in straight lines, is a move- 


ment of the ether. Light is no longer the 
‘shooting of corpuscular particles; it is a cer- 
tain rate of undulation of the ethereal medium 
—it is motion. The different colors result 
from different rates of undulation. The va- 


_ rious actinic, or chemical rays, are due to the 


same cause, and thus there is seen to be a close 
correlation between the radiant forces; they are 
all but modes of motion. The vibrations of the 
atoms may impart motion to the ether as it oc- 
curs in the radiation of every heated body ; 
and, conversely, the undulations of the ether 
may be spent in setting the particles of bodies 
‘in motion, and thus bodies are warmed by radi- 
ation. : 

The most recent and important step in the 
ay ery of thermotic science has been made 


_by Prof. Tyndall, and consists of an analysis of 


the relations of radiant heat to gaseous bodies, 
and especially to water vapor. We condense 
from the new edition of Youmans’ Chemistry, 
in which the recent views are fully developed, 
astatement of the principles involved in this 
subject. An opaque body destroys the lumin- 
ous waves which fall upon it; while a trans- 
parent one permits them to glide through be- 
tween the atoms without interference.. But 
there are bodies which destroy some of the 
waves and allow others to pass. If a piece of 
red glass be placed between the prism and the 
spectrum it:stops the blue rays and transmits 
only the red—that is, it cuts down the more 
minute waves and gives passage only to the 
larger. If blue glass be used there is a reverse 


_ effect, the red rays being extinguished and the 


blue alone transmitted. Both glasses are 
transparent, yet, if placed together in the path 
of the rays, they are as opaque as a plate of 
iron, each destroying what the other transmits. 
_ This is also the case with the heat rays; they 
are of different kinds like the colors of light, 
and are arrested and transmitted differently 
by different substances. Rock salt is the most 
perfect diathermic body; that is, it allows all 
the heat rays, those from the sun and from the 
hand to pass through with equal freedom. 
Glass and a thin film of water will absorb or 
arrest the dark or obscure radiations, while 
they will pass luminous heat or those radia- 
tions which come from a luminous source. It 
is well known that the sunbeam is a bundle 
of heterogeneous radiations, and that the prism 
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spreads. them out into a spectrum, thermal at 
one end, chemical at the other, and‘ luminous 
in the centre. The same thing holds true of 
all sources of heat, luminous and obscure— 
they emit rays of different qualities. When 
the mixed rays from any source are passed 
through a plate, a certain portion of them is 
stopped, and another portion transmitted. But 
if the rays that are passed are made to fall upon 
a second similar plate, a much larger portion 
will be transmitted than went through the first 
—the first plate sifted the ray, and the purified 
beam is better fitted to penetrate another sim- 
ilar plate. This principle explains the fact that 
glass readily transmits solar heat, while it stops 
the heat from a red-hot cannon ball in large 
quantities. The rays of the sun in coming 
through the atmosphere are strained of those 
rays which would be stopped by glass, so that 
me altered beam passes our windows without 
O88. 

Tyndall’s apparatus for investigating the in- 
fluence of gases upon radiant heat, consisted 
of along glass tube three inches in diameter, 
closed air tight at either end by caps of pure 
rock salt, and connected with apparatus so as 
to be exhausted and filled with various gases 
at pleasure. At one end of the tube was placed 
his source of heat, a blackened canister of hot 
water, and at the other end a thermo-electric 
pile—the most delicate instrument for measur- 
ing or detecting heat. By this machine, con- 
trolled so carefully as to secure the utmost 
precaution against error, Tyndall exposed vari- 
ous gaseous bodies to the dark thermal radi- 
ations. Purified air was found to arrest none 
or an exceedingly minute proportion of the 
rays; while pure oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen behave in a similar manner, being almost 
neutral. But when compound gases were in- 
troduced, there was a remarkable effect : olefi- 
ant gas, which is just as transparent as air, 
arrests 80 p. c. of the rays of heat. Pure trans- 
parent ammonia is still more impenetrable and 
stops the heat as light would be stopped if the 
cylinder were filled with ink. The same ef- 
fect is produced if only a small proportion of 
these gases is mingled with the air of the 
cylinder. 

In this manner, invisible gases become the 
means of sounding the atomic constitution of 
bodies. While heat rays pass through common 
oxygen without being intercepted, ozone, which 
is but another form of oxygen, arrests a large 
proportion of it like compound gases ; we there- 
fore infer that its atoms are arranged in groups 
or complex molecules. When aqueous vapor 
was introduced into the tube, it was found to be 
highly opaque to the dark radiations. Where 
the atmospheric gases arrest one ray of obscure 
heat, the small proportion of watery vapor con- 
tained in the air strikes.down sixty or seventy 
rays. The consequences of this fact are in 
every way of the highest importance in the 
economy of nature. Luminous heat from the 
sun penetrates the air, and falling upon the 
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earth, is changed into obscure heat which is 
intercepted by the watery vapor of the atmos- 
phere, and cannot therefore be radiated back 
again into space. The atmospheric vapor is 
therefore the means of maintaining the earth’s 
temperature, and if it were withdrawn from the 
air, the loss of terrestrial heat would soon 
render the earth uninhabitable. In all those 
localities where the atmosphere is dry, the 
nightly loss of radiant heat is so great, that 
even in the burning desert of Sahara there is 
nocturnal freezing. 

The aqueous vapor contained in the air ex- 
ists mostly in its lower strata near the ground. 
The upper portions of the atmosphere are com- 
paratively dry. Hence, high mountains being 
raised above the zone of watery vapor, are un- 
protected, and their heat consequently streams 
away into space with such rapidity that the 
temperature sinks to a low degree. As the 
winds dash against the frigid mountain peaks, 
their moisture is rapidly condensed and frozen 
into snow—hence the everlasting snow of these 
lofty land summits. In these circumstances, 
where the snow falls incessantly in large quan- 
tities, it is condensed into ice, and slowly creeps 
down the valleys in the form of vast rivers of 
ice known as glaciers. We thus see how the 
relations of radiant heat to aqueous vapor af- 
ford an explanation of the magnificent phenom- 
ena of snow peaks and glacial action. The 
ultimate cause of all these effects is of course 
that solar heat which originally changed the 
water into the vaporous form. The heat thus 
absorbed must again escape in condensation, 
while the grand function of the mountains ap- 
pears as that of condensers. Each fragment 
of glacial ice is to be regarded as the product 
of the heat spent in first evaporating its water, 
and in this point of view the glaciers represent 
an amount of heat equal to five times their 
weight of melted cast iron. In connection 
with these important discoveries of the opacity 
of gases to radiant heat, Prof. T. Sterry Hunt 
has called attention to the effect which a large 
proportion of carbonic acid in the earth’s an- 
cient atmosphere must have had in preserving 
the high temperature of the earth. . 

The consummate ‘series of investigations by 
which these results were reached, is admirably 
described by Dr. Tyndall, in his late work on 
heat, in which the new views of the nature of 
heat itself are applied with great skill and in- 
genuity to many of the phenomena of nature. 

The history of the dynamical theory of heat 
is deeply interesting, as throwing a striking 
light on that action of the human mind which 
leads to great discoveries of the laws of nature. 
It illustrates, in a remarkable manner, that 
great truths are growths of time, and that dis- 
coveries oftener belong to epochs than to in- 
dividuals. As far back as the time of Bacon, 
we find statements concerning heat which con- 
tradicted the common view, and which are sus- 
ceptible of easy interpretation, in harmony with 
the recently established views. In the twen- 


_as follows, the italics being his own: ‘ WE 
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tieth aphorism of the second book of the No- — 
vum Organon, its illustrious author remarks: © 
“Now from this our first vintage, it follows — 
that the form, or true definition of heat (heat, — 
that is in relation to the universe, not sim] 
in relation to man), is in a few words as. 

lows: Heat is a motion, expansive, 
ed, and acting in its strife upon the l 
particles of bodies, but the expansion is t 
modified: while it expands all ways, it has 
the same time an inclination upward. And 
struggle in the particles is modified also; it 
not sluggish, but hurried, and with violen 
Again, the philosopher Locke remarks: “ 
is a very brisk agitation of the insensible 
of an object, which produces in us that sensa- 
tion from which we denominate the object, 
but so that what in our sensations is heat, in 
the object is nothing but motion.” But the first | 
experimental step in this direction of thought, | 
and perhaps the grandest step taken by any 
single mind, was made by an American, Benja- 
min Thompson, afterward known as Count 
Rumford. He went to Europe in the time of 
the revolution, and devoting himself to scienti- 
fic investigations, became the founder of the’ 
Royal Institution of England. He exploded the 
notion of caloric, demonstrated experimentally 
the conversion of mechanical force into heat, 
and arrived at quantitative results, which, con- 
sidering the roughness of his experiments are 
remarkably near the established facts. He re- 
volved a brass cannon against a steel borer by 
horse power, for two and a half hours, and gen- 
erated heat enough to raise 18% Ibs. of water 
from 60° to 212.° In his paper read before the 
Royal Society, in 1798, he observes: ‘“ From 
the results of these es decrate it appears” 
that the quantity of heat produced equally ina 
continuous stream, if I may use the expressio 
by the friction of the blunt steel bar «against 
the bottom of the hollow metallic cylinder, was 

greater than that produced in the combustion 

of nine wax candles, each 3 of an inch in diam- 

eter, all burning together with clear brig 
flames.”” Rumford explicitly announced t 
view now held of the nature of heat and wrote 


is heat? Is there any such thing as an igneous — 
Suid? Isthere anything that with propriety” 
can be called caloric? We have seen that i 
very considerable quantity of heat may be ex- 
cited by the friction of two metallic surfaces, 
and given off in a constant stream or flux in all 
directions, Without interruption or intermis+ 
sion, and without any signs of diminution o* 
exhaustion. In reasoning ren this — - 
stance, we must not forget that most remark- 
able sewinaianes, that ie source of the heat 
generated by friction in these experim 

peared to be inexhaustible. It sc hardly ae ii 
sary to add that anything, which any insulated 
body or system of bodies can continue to fur- 
nish without limitation, cannot possibly 
material substance ; and it appears to me to be 
extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to 
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form any distinct idea of anything capable of 
being excited, and communicated in these ex- 
periments except it be MoTION.” 
Sir Humphrey Davy, the associate of Rum- 
ord, in the Royal Institution, adopted these 
yiews concerning, heat. He instituted some 
delicate experiments by which they were strik- 
ingly confirmed: One of these consisted in 
mbbing two pieces of ice together in a vac- 
uum, at a temperature below the freezing 
point. The heat of friction melted theice. The 
old explanation of the fact was that the friction 
liberated the latent caloric of the ice. To this, 
Davy replied: “If I by friction liquefy ice, I 
produce a substance which contains a greater 
absolute amount of heat than the ice; and in 
this case it cannot with any show of reason be 
affirmed, that I merely render sensible the heat 
hidden. in the ice, for that quantity is only a 
small fraction of the heat contained in the 
water.” Davy also propounded the hypothe- 
‘sis of atomic vibrations or oscillations, as the 
cause of thermal phenomena. This cannot be 
better stated than in his own words: “It 
seems possible to account for all the phenom- 
ena of heat, if it be supposed that in solids 
the particles are in a constant state of vibra- 
tory motion, the particles of the hottest bodies 
Moving with the greatest velocity, and through 
the greatest space; that in fluids and elastic 
uids, besides the vibratory motion, which 
must be conceived greatest in the last, the par- 
haye a motion round their own axes with 
different velocity, the particles of elastic fluids 
ine with the greatest quickness, and that 


ethereal substances the particles move round 
ir own axes, and separate from each other, 
penetrating in right lines through space. Tem- 
perature may be conceived to depend upon the 
locity of vibrations; increase of capacity in 
motion being performed in greater space ; 
and the diminution of temperature during the 
conversion of solids into fluids or gases, may 
be explained on the idea of the loss of vibra- 
tory motion, in consequence of the revolution 
of particles round. their axes, at the moment 
mpen the body becomes fluid or aériform, or 
from the loss of rapidity of vibration in conse- 
quence of the motion of the particles through 
e. 
The researches of Davy upon this subject 
r be regarded as continuing those of Count 
Rumford, In 1812 he wrote: “The immediate 
cause of the phenomena of heat, then, is motion, 
the laws of its communication are precisely 
same as the laws of the communication of 
motion.” Seguin in 1819 published a work 
Sorat De. VInfluence. des Chemins de Fer, in 


he shows that the old theory leads to: 


absurd conclusion, that a limited quantity 
c t can produce an unlimited quantity of 
chemical action. He says: “It appears to 
™Me more natural.to suppose that a certain 
quantity of caloric disappears in the very 
‘act of the production of the force or mechan- 
teal power, and reciprocally the mechanical 
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force which disappears during the lowering of 
the temperature of a gas is the measure and 
the representation of the elimination of heat.” 
The time had now arrived for the reception 
of these views by many minds, and accordingly 
we find that, during the next ten years, emi- 
nent. scientific men in England, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and America, devoted them- 
selves with assiduity to their theoretical and 
experimental development. In 1850 Joule’s 
law was established, which placed the subject 
upon an immovable experimental basis. While, 
during the same year, Dr. Carpenter formally 
extended the research so as to include the vital 
forces. His paper on the correlation of the 
physical and vital forces, was published in the 
philosophical transactions for that year. From 
that time, the views have been gradually ac- 
cepted. by scientific men, until they may now 
be regarded as generally established. Science 
has thus changed her standpoint, and all phe- 
nomena are presented in a new light. The 
most important results alike to science, philos- 
ophy, and, education, may be expected to fol- 
low this revolution of scientific thought. 
HILDRETH, Samurt Prescort, M. D., an 
American historian and physicist, born in Me- 
thuen, Massachusetts, Sept. 30th, 1783, died 
at Marietta, Ohio, July 24th, 1863. His boy- 
hood was passed on his father’s farm, until he 
was fifteen years old, his primary education 
being received at a common school. From 
thence he was sent to Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and the Franklin Academy, in the 
North Parish. : He studied medicine with Dr. 
Thomas Kittridge, a noted surgeon of Andover, 
and received a diploma from the Medical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts in Feb., 1805. He com- 
menced the practice of his profession in New 
Hampshire, but, in 1806, having made up his 
mind to settle in Ohio, journeyed thither on 
horseback, and after spending about two 
months in Marietta, located himself at Belpre, 
where, in 1807, he married Miss Cook (former- 
ly of New Bedford, Mass.). He was very suc- 
cessful in practice; but, in 1808, removed to 
Marietta, where the duties of his. profession 
were less arduous, and where he remained to 
the close of his. life. In 1810 and 1811 he 
served in the Ohio Legislature as a supporter 
of the administrations of Jefferson and Madi- 
son; but on the formation of the republican 
party, in 1854, he connected himself with it. 
For a period of nearly forty years he was a 
contributor to “ Silliman’s Journal of Science,” 
his articles embracing a wide range of scien- 
tific subjects, but. more especially devoted to 
meteorology, geology, and paleontology. In 
1837 he was a member of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and delivered the annual address at Oleve- 
land, before the Medical Society, of which he 
was then president, giving a history of the dis- 
eases and climate of Southeastern Ohio, from 
its settlement, which was published. by the So- 
ciety. The same year he published a history 
of the settlement of Belleville, Western Vir- 
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ginia, in the “‘ Hesperian,” a magazine publish- 
ed in Cincinnati. In 1848 he prepared his 
“Pioneer History,” an account of the first ex- 
aminations of the Ohio valley, and early settle- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, which, with 
his “ Lives of the Early Settlers of Ohio,” were 
published under the auspices of the Ohio His- 
torical Society; both works of great value. 
In’ 1880 he commenced the collection of a 
cabinet of natural history, and in the course 
of eight years had gathered more than 4,000 
specimens, arranged, classified, and catalogued, 
and all this without interfering with the duties 
of his profession. He collected also more than 
5,000 shells, some of which he exchanged for 
books of a scientific nature, thus enabling him 
in time to form a large and valuable scientific 
library, which, previous to his death, he dona- 
ted, together with his cabinet, to Marietta Col- 
lege. He was in the enjoyment of good health 
and remarkably active in all his movements 
until a fortnight preceding his death. 

HOLSTON RIVER. This is the largest 
branch of the Tennessee river. It is formed 
by the junction of the north and south forks 
which rise among the Alleghany Mountains of 
Virginia, and unite at Kingsport, Sullivan 
county, Tennessee. Flowing thence and pass- 
ing Knoxville, in East Tennessee, it unites with 
the Olinch river, at Kingston. The length of 
the main stream is estimated at two hundred 
miles. It is navigable by small steamboats to 
Knoxville, and during the winter they can as- 
cend to Kingsport. 

HOPE, Greorez Wiriiam, M. P., born at 
Blackheath in 1808, died at Suffness, Hadding- 
tonshire, October 18th, 1863. He was a son 
of the Hon. AJexander Hope, was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1881. The death of an elder 
brother, however, altered his position, and re- 
moyed him from the ranks of practising bar- 
risters. Soon after, his attention was turned 
to politics, and in 1837 he was elected for 
“Weymouth. In 1842 he was returned for 
Southampton, and became Under Segretary 
for the’ Colonies, an appointment which he 
held until the retirement of Lord Stanley, the 
Colonial Secretary, in December, 1845. In 
1859 he again came forward, and was chosen 
for New Windsor as a supporter of the Derby 
rhe gaat He retained his seat until his 

eath. 

HOPE, Admiral Sir Heyry, K. O. B., born 
in 1787, died at Holly Hiil, Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 23d, 1868. He entered the navy in the 
spring of 1798, as midshipman, became lieuten- 
ant in 1804, and captain in 1808. He served 
in the Mediterranean on board the “Kent,” 
and was afterward transferred to the ‘‘ Swift- 
sure,” and was on that ship when she was 
taken a prize by a portion of the French squad- 
ron which had escaped from Toulon. In 1815, 
he was in command of the “ Endymion,” forty 
gun frigate, and distinguished himself in the 
engagement with the American ship “ Presi- 


dent,” which he took as a prize to Spithea¢ $ 


-Naval Observatory, then just established — 
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and was presented by the admiralty with ; 
gold medal, and the nomination of a Compan. 
ion of the Order of the Bath. He was suc. 
cessively advanced to the rank of rear-ad 
vice-admiral, and admiral, and was also aide- 
de-camp to William IV., and to her Majesty 
In July, 1855, he was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath. Hi 
left personal property to the amount of £70, 
000, nearly one half of which he beque 
to various religious and charitable societ 
HUBBARD, Josern Sririman, an Americ 
astronomer, born at New Haven, Conr 
1823, died in that city August 16th, 1863. 
graduated with high. honor at Yale Colle 
1848, giving evidence of extraordinary m 
matical ability, and in the spring of 1844 
appointed an assistant to the late distingu 
astronomer, Sears O. Walker, in the 
School Observatory, Philadelphia. In the au 
tumn of the same year he was employed b 
Captain (now Major-General) Fremont to redu 
his Rocky “ Mountain Observations,” and wa 
invited to accompany him on his next : 
dition. Declining this offer, he was 
instance of Col]. Fremont and Senator Benton 
appointed by Hon. George Bancroft, then See: 
retary of the Navy, a professor of mathema ic 
in the U. 8. Navy, and assigned to duty in th 


Washington. — This post he filled with remark 
able zeal and fidelity to the time of his death 
The printed volumes of the Washington Obser 
vations are full of the evidences of his skil 
as an observer and a computer. Professo 
Hubbard was a frequent and valued contributo} 
to the ‘ Astronomical Journal.” His inve 
tions on Biela’s comet, and on the great 
of 1848, are recorded in that journal in a se 
of elaborate papers. He also contributed pa 
pers on the orbit of Egeria, and many othe 
topics. The article “ Telescope,” in the N 
American Cyclopedia, a paper of great la 
and research, was also from his pen, Hi 
labors of leve in the cause of benevolence a 
religion were not less zealous than in the pail 
of science. a 
HUNT, Major Epwarp B., an officer of U_ 
volunteers, born in Livingston county, N. Y 
in 1822, died at the Brooklyn Marine Hospite 
Oct., 2d, 1863, He was appointed to the Mi 
tary Academy from his native State in 184 
graduated second in the class of 1845, wi 
appointed second lieutenant in_the corps ¢ 
engineers, and was assigned to duty as assista! 
to the Board of Engineers for Atlantic Co: 
Defence. After serving in this capacity a yé 
he was called to fill the important vont 
of principal assistant professor of civil ard 
military engineering at the Military Academy, 
West Point, where he remained until 1849, 
when he was employed as assistant-engine2t 
upon Fort Warren, Boston harbor, Mass. 
From 1851 to 1855 he was the assistant of 
Prof. Bache, in the Coast Survey Bureau. From 
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55 to 1857 he was engaged in the engineer- 
i operations in Newport harbor, RL. and 
constructed and repaired many important light- 
house structures on the coast. In 1857 he was 
ordered to Key West, where, for five years, he 
assisted in the construction of fortifications and 
other defensive works on that island, receiving 

is captaincy while serving there, July 1st, 

59. It was chiefly through his instrumental- 

rthat the forts of Southern Florida were 

ithheld from the Confederates after the war 
aa ce commenced. In 1862 he was appoint- 


ed chief-engineer of the 5th army corps, com- 
‘manded by Major-General Banks, and from this 
uty was relieved and placed on special ser- 
ice under the Navy Department, in order to 
erintend the construction of his submarine 
ry, an invention of his own, which he 
was sanguine would successfully defeat any 
naval attacks which might be made by the 
most powerful fleets upon our harbors. While 
engaged in making some experiments with this 
battery, a shell prematurely discharged, imme- 
diately after which he descended into the 
caisson, and, in attempting to ascend, being 
probably overcome by the gas, fell backward, 
striking his head and causing concussion of the 
in, from which he died the following day. 
jor Hunt was a brother of ex-Governor 
ashington Hunt of New York, and was a man 
if great ability and scientific attainments, and a 
frequent and valued. contributor to the trans- 
uctions of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and to various liter- 
ary and scientific works of the country. He 
was a man of sincere patriotism, and thorough- 
y conscientious in the discharge of his duties 
an officer and as a man. 
- HYGIENE IN THE ARMY. The regular 
army of the United States, before the com- 
mencement of the present war, seldom num- 
bering in its ranks more than 12,000 or 13,000 
men, and with a medical and hospital service 
corresponding to its limited numbers, had little 
need of special rules of hygiene, or the elabora- 
tion of any extensive system of regulating the 
health and physical comfort of its forces. But 
when a volunteer army of more than half a mil- 
lion of men was suddenly called into existence, 
men, too, to whom camp life was an entirely 
iéw experience, who had for the most part 
little or no knowledge of the art of cookery, 
or of the thousand causes of disease which 
| mt in their new mode of life, in the cli- 


late, exposure, over exertion, unsuitable or 
nsufficient food, clothing, &c., it became evi- 
t that it required fully as much medical 

kill and care to prevent disease as to effect a 
cure when it had made its appearance. The 
medical department of the Government, aided 
in this matter most effectually by the Sanitary 
Commission, found it necessary to give special 
ction to the army surgeons, whether en- 

aged in examining recruits or in service on 
the field or in the hospitals, in matters relat- 
ing to the hygienic condition of the force; and 
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during the past year, in addition to monographs 
on particular branches of the subject by subcr- 
dinate medical officers of the army, the ac- 
complished surgeon-general has, by the most 
indefatigable industry, found or made leisure 
to prepare an admirable treatise on “ Hygiene 
in the Military Service.” 

The first step in the way of prevention of 
disease in the army must be taken in the ez- 
amination of recruits, The ignorance or in- 
competence of the*examining surgeons in the 
first two years of the war, and sometimes it is 
to be found baser motives, led to great abuses 
in this respect. ‘‘Thousands of incapacitated © 
men,” says Surgeon-General Hammond, “ were, 
in the early stages of the war, allowed to enter 
the army, to be discharged after a few weeks’ 
service, most of which had been passed in the 
hospital. Many did not march five miles be- 
fore breaking down, and not a few never shoul- 
dered a musket during the whole time of their 
service. * * * * Cases of chronic ulcers, 
varicose veins, epilepsy, and other conditions 
unfitting men for a military life, came fre- 
quently under my notice. The recruits were 
either not inspected at all by a medical officer, 
or else the examination was so loosely con- 
ducted as to amount‘to a farce. I know of 
several regiments in which the medical inspec- 
tion was performed by the surgeon walking 
down the line and looking at the men as they 
stood in the ranks.” There has been great 
improvement in these examinations since the 
autumn of 1862, but even now too many men 
unfit for the service are smuggled into it, 
through the lack of. vigilance on the part of 
the inspector. . The enlistment of weak, mal- 
formed, or sickly soldiers is a gteat crime 
against the service. The soldier, to be capable 
of serving his country effectively in the field, 
requires not only sound health but the ability to 
endure fatigue, hardships, exposure, and vicis- 
situdes of climate with impunity. To admit 
into the ranks a soldier who does not possess 
this ability, inflicts upon the army not only the 
probable loss of his services, very often at a 
time when they are most needed, but, if he is 
consigned to a hospital, requires the care of 
others for his nursing, who might otherwise be 
employed in the nationai defence. The mini- 
mum. age at which volunteers are. received 
(eighteen years, and in many cases by the con- 
nivance of examining officers, below that age) 
is too young for serviceable soldiers. These 
young recruits break down under the severe 
marches and privations of the camp, and are 
more liable to. those terrible scourges of the 
army, diarrhea and dysentery, as well as to a 
fatal termination of wounds than those who 
enter the army at twellty or over. The height 
of the recruit (our minimum limit is five feet 
three inches, and there isno maximum, as there 
should be), the capacity of the chest, vigor of 
the system, and general aptitude for the sol- 
dier’s profession, are all points of great im- 
portance, and must be carefully examined by 
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the nr re before deciding to accept a volun- 
teer. The diseases, defects, or deformities which 
afford cause for rejection of recruits have been 
fully laid down in the ee} ot peti oeeme for 
the ining surgeons, and do not come prop- 
erly within the mee of our inquiries. It (4 
however, to carelessness and neglect in the in- 
spection of those who have offered to enter the 
service that a large portion of the sickness of 
the new' troops is due, and from this cause 
more than any other has*it happened, more 
than once, that with very large numbers on 
the rolls, the effective force of our armies has 
often been very small. 1 
But the soldier once received into the army, 
there are many causes which tend to impair 
his health, and prevent that sound hygienic 
condition necessary to make him effective and 
serviceable. These causes may be. classed 
under one or the other of two heads—those 
inherent in the organism of the soldier, and 
those external to that organism and acting up- 
on it only from without. In the first class may 
be'enumerated Race, which exerts a powerful 
influence; the men of one race being far more 
subject to some diseases, and enjoying a great- 
er immunity from others, than those of another. 
To a limited extent thisis true even of nation- 
alities, the Celt, the Teuton or the Scandinavian 
having a constitutional predisposition to some 
forms of disease from which the Anglo-Sax- 
on is free, and vice versa. In the different races 
of men this difference becomes strongly mark- 
ed. The volunteer army of the United States 
is prineipally composed of the European or Oau- 
casian race, some regiments being largely Teu- 
tonic, others mainly Celtic, and others, the great 
majority, of that conglomerate of different na- 
tionalities, the native-born American. Within a 
year past, however, another element has been 
added to the army, in the numerous regiments 
of African descent. The experiment has not yet 
progressed quite far enough to enable us to com- 
pare the hygienic characteristics of the two races 
very fully, but these facts have been ascertained : 
the negro troops are more subject to phthisis, 
ecrofulous affections, and tetanus, and their 
wounds do not heal so readily as those of the 
whites, but they are far less liable to malarious 
diseases, nervous affections, or the influence of 


the syphilitic poison than the white troops. The: 


mortality from disease among them has been 
thus far proportionally much below that in the 
white regiments in the departments of Ten- 
nessee, the Gulf, and the South. There are 
three or four regiments of Indians and half: 
breeds on the western frontier, but they are 
not sufficiently numerous to offer the oppor- 
tunity of a fair comparison. Age, temperament, 
hereditary tendencies, habit in the mode of life, 
morbid and vicious habits, and the natural con- 
stitution are also among the agencies inhe- 
rent to the organism which influence the hy- 
gienic condition of the soldier, all of which 
must be taken into account by the regimental 
surgeon who would keep the body of soldiers 
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under his charge in the highest effectiy 
dition. To the watchfulness of some : 
over these agencies, as well as those prese 
to be mentioned, is due the superior condition — 
in which their regiments are always found. 
But, aside from these inherent tendencies — 
to impair the health of an army, come another — 
class equally formidable, to assail vigor and ef- 
fectiveness from without. (spe 
Of these external agencies the most 
ant are the atmospheric condition, te 
ture, light, heat, electricity, water, soil, and lo- 
cality of camp, bivouac, or barracks, the ¢ 
mate, and, the necessary acclimation’ w ner 
that climate is essentially different, from tl 
one in which the soldier has previously resi 
the habitation, in its plan, space, ventil 
etc., whether that habitation bea cam 
rack, or hospital; the food of the soldier 
its relations, quantity and varieties, accessary — 
food, including condiments, spirits, bed 
and tobacco, and the clothing of the army in 
its relations to health, (ols) Shan i 
On some of these agencies a few word 
explanation may be desirable, The atmo 
is an agency for the promotion or transn 
of disease when loaded with moisture, es-— 
pecially when the temperature is low, produ 
ing at such times rheumatism, neuralgia, an 
often pulmonary disease. A hot and moist o 
a hot and dry condition of the atmosphere i 
also unfavorable to health.’ The atmosphere i 
also a medium of imparting disease, when it is 
corrupted by noxious gases, when it is satur-— 
ated with the effluvia thrown off by perspira- — 
tion, as in over-crowded rooms, tents, ete.; 
when it is impregnated with the spores of fun- 
gi, or whatever it may be, which we denomin- 
ate malaria; and, perhaps, when it contains 
an excess or deficiency of ozone. The p q 
tion of health in these various atmos 
conditions in the army requires the use of 
rubber blanket, the protection of tents w 
possible, a sufficiency of good clothin 
strict avoidance and prohibition of over 
ing, whether in tent, barrack, or hospita 
careful selection of camping ground on I 
and dry locations, to windward of marshes (1 
malarious positions, and, if possible, with 
water between the camp and the marsh; tf 
building of fires, wherever there are not mil 
tary reasons to prevent; the flooring of tent 
and the raising of the floors of a 
distance above the ground. The adminis 
tion of quinine or cinchonine in small dos 
daily to the men when exposed to malaria, 
also an important prophylactic against the in 
mittent and remittent fevers which wou 
otherwise prostrate so many of them. 
The temperature exerts a powerful influ 
upon the health ofthe army. When proyidid | 
with proper clothing and food, the tempera- 
ture has rarely been so low as to effect serious 
injury upon persons in health, In a few in- 
stances, however, men in cavalry expeditions, 
or in transit from one point to another, where 
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they had become very wet and were sub- 
sequently subjected to the cold in a season of 
jmmeasurable severity, have suffered from fro- 
zen extremities. With the sick or wounded 
when exposed the sudden accession of a low, 
moist temperature often proves fatal, idiopathic 
‘and traumatic tetanus supervening, and caus- 
ing speedy death. Apoplexy, bronchitis, pneu- 
ia, diarrhea, and rheumatism are often 
Binet by it; clear, bracing, moderately cold 
weather is highly conducive to health. The 
amount of sickness is less than one half during 
the winter months of the summer ratio. In 
the army of the Potomac, in 1862, March was 
the healthiest month, and July the sickliest; in 
i army of Western Virginia, May was the 
_ healthiest and October the sickliest. In South 
ina, March was the healthiest; in Florida, 
- December, while in July the ratio of sickness 
"was more than five times as great. In Kansas 
the health of the troops was best in May, 
and worst in September.’ High temperatures 
are prolific in disease, unless great caution is 
exercised. Sunstroke is very prevalent, and 
to prevent it the troops should wear the Zouave 
_taran or a wet folded cloth in their cap. Dis- 
eases of the liver, diarrhea, dysentery, and fe- 
_ vers also prevail in the hot season, and the con- 
- stant = of the surgeon is requisite to ward 
: off. 
_. Water is a very active agent both in promot- 
_ ing and in preventing disease in camps, barracks, 
and garrisons. In its use for drinking and cook- 
ing purposes it is absolutely essential to health 
_ that it should be at least moderately pure, and 
_ yet it seldom isso. The water for the use of ar- 
_ mies in the field is supplied usually from rivers 
 orstreams, from springs, or from pools or ponds, 
very rarely from wells or from cisterns, in 
which rainwater has been collected. In bar- 
_ racks or hospitals, cisterns, wells or reservoirs 
are the usual sources of supply. Rainwater, 
though containing some impurities acquired 
_ from the atmosphere, or from the roofs, etc., 
om which it is collected, contains fewer hurt- 
substances in solution or admixture than 
ater obtained from any other source. River 
water usually contains earthy and sometimes 
; eral substances, and when drawn from 
_ the vicinity of a large town has also more 
or less animal matter in solution. Spring 
~ water and well water also very generally 
' contain lime, magnesia, and other mineral 
salts in solution, while water from pools, 
' marshes or stagnant ponds, is largely charged 
- with confervea and infusoria, and is thus 
_ More injurious in its effects than any other, 
_ producing typhoid and paludal fevers, and 
other diseases of a grave character. The 
_ presence of earthy or mineral substances very 
generally induces diarrhea, dysentery, and 
Sometimes serious ulceration of the bowels. 
To prevent these evil results from the use of 
impure water, the surgeon of each regiment 
should require all water drank or used for 
cooking to be filtered by some one of the numer- 
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ous simple processes in use in the army, and 
at permanent camps, barracks, and hospitals 
great care should be taken to have all the wa- 
ter used in the purest possible condition. The 
use of water in bathing and thorough ablution 
by the soldiers is a matter so important that it 
should be insisted upon wherever it is possible 
to obtain sufficient water for the purpose, but 
the time of taking the bath, the condition of 
the men when taking it, and the temperature, 
should be carefully attended to by the surgeon. 
Dr. Calvin Cutter, surgeon of one of the Mas- 
sachusetts regiments, and for some time bri- 
gade surgeon, kept the men in his command in 
perfect health during the intensely hot summer 
of 1863, in the Department of the Tennessee, 
by the strict enforcement of cleanliness and 
frequent bathing, the careful selection of po- 
sitions for the camps, and the avoidance of un- 
necessary exposure to the sun. Similar care 
would have been rewarded, in most regiments 
or brigades in the field, with similar success. 
The influence of soi/ and locality upon the 
health of an army is also very important. 
Some soils retain the heat of the sun much 
longer than others; this is especially the case 
with sandy soils as compared with those of a 
clayey character, or those composed. of decom- 
posed vegetable matter. The latter, on the 
other hand, retain moisture with great tenaci- . 
ty, and hence are unfitted for healthful camp- 
ing grounds. A clayey soil, overlaid with 
gravel, is, of all others, the worst for the 
site of a camp, and should never be chosen 
when it is possible to obtain any other. Dry, 
sandy positions sloping to water, to secure 


‘good drainage, with wood at no great distance, 


yet not overshadowing the camp, and where 
the sun can have access to the ground and dry 
up the moisture speedily, are preferable to 
all others. The locality should not be in a 


* valley if.it can be avoided, but rather on a hill- 


slope—not on the top of a lofty height, since 
the soldiers would be exhausted in the trans- 
portation of fuel, etc.; not on a plain unless 
the plain is extensive and dry. 

An army going, as the army of the United 
States have done, to a climate warmer than that 


-in which they had previously resided, find a 


necessity, if health isto be maintained, for care 
in diet and habits, and should as far as possi- 
ble adopt the customs and food of the people 
of the new climate; to secure that acclimation 
without which the change will be likely to 
prove fatal to large numbers, The food ina 
hot climate should be to a greater extent com- 
posed of fruits and amylaceous substances. 
Meat and spirituous liquors should be spar- 
ingly used in health, and coffee or tea sub- 
stituted for the latter. The clothing should 
be adapted to the climate, and violent exercise 
avoided in that portion of the day when the 
heat is most intense. The use of anti-scorbu- 
ee and sub-acids, to avoid scurvy, is indispen- 
sable. 

The habitations of the soldiers greatly in- 
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fluence their hygienic condition. These may be 
considered under three heads: camps, in the 
field, consisting of tents or huts; barracks for 
those in garrisons or camps of instruction, and 
hospitals for the sick or wounded. In camp, 
there are several descriptions of tent used, the 
principal of which are the Wedge tent, now 
falling into disuse from its inconvenience; the 
Sibley tent, conoid in form with a movable 


cowl at the top, so arranged as to be easily: 


shifted according to the direction of the wind, 
or a modification of it made by fastening three 
poles together at one end, the other ends being 
separated so as to form a large tripod; and 
the Bell tent, sonamed from its form, and which 
is ventilated by a window cut in one side near 
the top, which can be closed by a canvas flap. 


These tents are in use by the men ; the Sibley is © 


intended for fifteen infantry soldiers, or thir- 
teen mounted men, too large a number for effec- 
tive ventilation or comfort. The officers’ tent is 
square, and has a canvas wall four feet high, 
which can be raised all around. It has also a 
fly or movable canvas flap on each side of the 
roof, which aids in preventing the heat of the 
sun or the rain from entering. The hospital tent 
is larger and higher, being 15 feet square and 12 
feet high, with a wall 43 feet high, and has a 
heavy fly. The ends are open, and it is so ar- 
ranged that two or more can be joined togeth- 
er, forming a continuous ward. On the march 
the troops sometimes use the small shelter tent 
or tent d’abri, composed of canvas sheets and 
jointed sticks, of which each one of the four 
soldiers who are to occupy it carries his por- 
tion. These afford a slight protection from 
rains and heavy dews at night, but most of the 
soldiers prefer sleeping in the open air. Where 
a camp is somewhat permanent, the soldiers 
often build Awts. These are generally large 
enough'to contain 20 men, and should, but do 
not always, have a ridge ventilation. There 
is a great tendency to overcrowding in the 
camps, by placing them too closely on the plot 
selected for a camp. The army regulations, 
based on the number of men inthe old Wedge 
tent, prescribed a density of population equal 
to 86,448 to the square mile, a far greater num- 
ber than are crowded into the same space in 
either London or New York. With the Sibley 
tent, the application of this rule would have 
led to a density nearly three times greater than 
this. The evil effects of such overcrowding 
were soon exhibited in the increase of sickness 
in the camps, and the space occupied has been 
greatly enlarged by the commanding generals. 
The ‘police regulations of the camp must be 
strictly enforced, or there is invariably a serious 
increase of illness. Every tent or hut must 
have a trench around it, the streets and open 
spaces must be carefully swept every day, and 
all garbage and filth carried off, the latrines 
placed to leeward of the camp, and a foot of 
fresh earth thrown on them daily, fires built in 
the open spaces, as often as military necessity 
will admit, tents struck and moved to another 
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osition, and the earth on which they stood al- 
owed to sun, and the sides of the tents raised — 
to admit fresh air. With the observance of — 
these precautions, a camp life is favorable 
rather than prejudicial to health. owed 
The attention to ventilation, the avoidance 
of overcrowding, and the careful observance of 
cleanliness, so requisite in camp, are still more 
nece in barracks, and in addition to these, 
there should be strict regard given to bathing and 
ablution by every inmate. Most of the barracks 
have ample provision for this, and it should be 
enforced, if necessary, as a matter of disciplin 
While great attention has been paid to the 
hygienic condition of the camps and barra! 
a work in which the Medical Inspectors of the 
Sanitary Commission have rendered valuable 
service to the army and to the medical depar 
ment, that department has performed a Hereu 
lean labor in the erection and fitting up of 23% 
general hospitals, in different parts of the coun- 
try, beside a very considerable number of posii 
and garrison hospitals. These hospitals are 
generally temporary structures, intended tc 
last, without material repairs, for ten years, but 
in their vast extent, their admirable plans, and 
their completeness of outfit, they have neve 
been approached by those of any other nation 
At the commencement of the war, the War De- 
partment had no hospitals, save a few post and 
garrison establishments of antiquated design, 
and whose aggregate capacity was less than that 
of a single one of the magnificent structures 
since erected. In the battles of the spring of 
1862, though new hospitals were erected with 
the utmost rapidity, consistent with their 
thorough adaptation to the wants of the pa- 
tients, they were inadequate to accommodate 
the tens of thousands of the sick and wounde 
who needed care, and the Government was 
compelled to solicit the admission of its patient 
sufferers into the civil hospitals in the large 
cities. In this way many were provided for in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville. 
The pushing forward of the new hospitals to 
capmilatiae: as well as the erection of others, 
meantime occupied the energies of the Quar- 
termaster-General and the Surgeon-General, 
both men of extraordinary executive ability, and 
in the autumn of 1862, they were able to an- 
nounce their readiness to accommodate in their 
own hospitals all their sick and wounded. In 
the construction and administration of those 
hospitals the Surgeon-General laid down thes? 
principles to be observed : ls 
1st. That they should be capable of being — 
well ventilated. . : 
2d. That each should be sufficiently capacious — 
for the number of inmates it was to contain. 
8d. That they should admit of good drainage, 
4th. That they should be provided with «a 
sufficient number of windows. : oe 
5th. That the kitchen, laundry, and othet 
offices of administration, should be separated 
from the wards, well arranged, and of ample size, 
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6th. That efficient water-closets, ablution, 
and bathing accommodations should be pro- 


vided. 

- %th. That they should be amply supplied with 
water and gas, or other means of illumination. 
8th. That the furniture of all kinds should 

be of suitable quality. 

9th. That the officers and attendants should 
have their proper respective duties assigned to 
them, and that they should be in number suffi- 
cient for the wants of the sick. 


- 10th. That proper rules should be established - 


for the government of the hospital, for the diet 
of the inmates, and for preserving order and an 
efficient state of police. 
- The idea of a hospital, conceived by most 
non-professional readers, is that of a huge bar- 
rack-looking building or buildings, three or 
four stories in height, gloomy in appearance, 
‘and into whose cavernous walls many a poor 
unfortunate enters, but very few return to the 
life and bustle of the outer world. This typi- 
eal hospital is as far as possible from the con- 
ception of Surgeon-General Hammond, or the 
able medical directors and surgeons who have 
been his coadjutors in planning and superin- 
tending the construction of the General Hospi- 
tals of the Army. They started with certain 
‘fundamental ideas of construction, which have 
been carried through all their hospitals. The 
first of these was ridge ventilation, or the sup- 
plying a way of egress for the foul air of the 
ward by an opening of from ten inches to 
three feet at the ridge or apex of the roof, pro- 
tected from the admission of rain, snow, or 
‘violent winds by a false roof, raised four 
inches above the true one, and projecting 
over it on each side about two feet. <A per- 
forated iron plate near the floor and behind 
each bed admits the fresh air, which passes 
thus upwards, and forces the foul air through 
the roof opening. This forms the summer ven- 
tilation. In winter the fresh air is admitted 
around the stove from below, and passing be- 
tween the stove and an outer casing of zine, 
which surrounds it, is distributed through the 
room ; while a large, square wooden tube open 
at the bottom, and extending to the roof, re- 
_ceives and encloses the pipe of the stove to its 
termination above the ridge, and thus becomes 
the ventilator of that portion of the ward. 
Another new feature in the construction of 
these hospitals was the entire separation of the 
wards from ‘the administrative portion of the 
hospital, and the making of each ward a sin- 
gle one story pavilion, removed so far from 
every other ward or building, that it could have 
the benefit of the sun, and the free circulation 
of pure air on both sides of it, throughout the 
day, while at the same time one ‘end of each 
ward opened from a corridor which would serve 
48 a covered hall for exercise to the convalescing 
patients, and through which there was com- 
munication with the administrative buildings. 
The pavilions were to have their long diameter, 
where possible, a north and south line. An- 
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other point insisted upon was that no patient 
should have less than 1,000 (except under very 
peculiar circumstances not less than 1,200) cubic 
feet of space, and the air of this, by the system 
of ventilation, constantly changing. 

The pavilions were to be raised at least one 
foot, generally two, above the ground; the 
floors to be coated with a mixture of beeswax 
and oil, to prevent any liquid from soaking 
into them; the baths and water closets to be at 
the extreme end of the pavilions, and form an 
angle with them, and to be connected with 
such a system of sewerage as would convey all 
offensive matters and odors away instantly. A 
ward or pavilion was not to contain more than 
fifty-two beds, and these were to be placed in 
pairs with three feet space between the two, 
and each pair to be placed between the win- 
dows; the two beds occupying an average 
space of fifteen feet in the length of the ward, 
and of seven and a half feet in width, and a 
passage way of ten feet to extend through the 
middle of the ward for its whole length, thus 
making the width of each ward twenty-five 
feet, and its length, if it contains fifty-two 
beds, about two hundred and twenty feet; the 
additional twenty-five feet being occupied with 
water closets, scullery, &., at one end, and 
wardmasters’, nurses’ rooms, and mess room at 
the other. In the practical application of these 
principles, it has been found better not to have 
the wards quite so long, and they generally 
contain only thirty-six or forty-eight beds (some 
only twenty-four); or, if there are fifty-two, 
they occupy somewhat less than fifteen feet to 
the pair. The first large hospital built upon the 
principles presented by the surgeon-general, 
was the West Philadelphia Hospital, situated at 
the intersection of Forty-fourth and Spruce 
streets, half a mile outside of the limits of the 
city of Philadelphia’ We subjoin an engraving 
(fig. 1) of the general plan. The corridors are 
each 860 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 13 feet high, 
and serve as mess rooms for the pavilion. There 
are 84 pavilions, 6 6 b, each 24 feet wide, and 
18 feet high at the eaves; they are now of un- 
equal length, ranging from 150 to 250 feet. 
Between the corridors is the administrative 
building, a. There are three kitchens, ¢ ¢ ¢; 
two laundries, dd; a chapel, e; store rooms, 
Jf; a mess room for special occasions, g; 
two buildings for officers’ quarters, hi; boiler 
room, 7; residence of surgeon in charge, £4; 
water tanks, 7; barber shop and printing of- 
fice, m and n; boiler and tank, 0; smoking 
rooms, p p; reading and lecture room, ¢; 
knapsack room, 7; guard room, s; stable, ¢; 
guard, vw. The pavilions are 21 feet apart, 
which is too close by at least ten feet. The 
building is of wood, lathed and plastered on 
the outside. Its cost, aside from furniture, ex- 
ceeded $200,000. It has 3,124 beds. The num- 
ber of medical officers is fifty-two, beside 
eighteen medical cadets, and of cooks, nurses, 
and other attendants, four hundred and sixty- 
four. There are also three chaplains. 
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A still finer example of a great military hos- phia. This vast establishment consists 
pital, the largest in the world, is the Mower pavilions, each 175 feet long, 20 wide, 
General Hospital, at Chestnut Hill, Philadel- sive of the water closet and scullery 
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GROUND-PLAN OF WEST PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL. 


‘project from the pavilion, 14 feet high to the tened ellipsoidal form, 16 feet wide, and 9401? 
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eaves, and 19 feet to the ridge. These pa- feet long, enclosing an area of vigrytthe 8 
vilions project in radii from a corridor of fiat- feet. Across the shorter diameter of the ellip+ 
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* soid, as well as around its circumference is a rail- 
d for moving food, fuel, furniture, carrying 

e patients to their wards, &c. The adminis- 
tive portion of the building is in the central 
plot. The pavilions are twenty feet apart at the 
rridor, and forty feet at the distant extrem- 
ities, and the circulation of air around them is 
jus secured. ‘The sides of the corridor are al- 
most entirely composed of glass sashes, which, 
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in summer, are entirely removed. During in- 
clement weather they are closed, and the ¢or- 
ridor is furnished with fifty large stoves, and 
used as an exercise hall, for those patients who 
are able to leave their ward. To each ward, 
at the end nearest the corridor, a mess room is 
attached, sufficiently large for the use of those 
patients who are able to leave their beds. The 
following plan (fig. 2) shows the arrangement of 
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GROUND-PLAN OF WARD PAVILION OF CHESTNUT HILL HOSPITAL. 


a ward pavilion in detail: @ is the ward room, 
occupying 150 feet in length of the pavilion, 
and twenty feet wide, containing fifty-two 
beds; 0, the mess room; ¢, scullery; d, bath 
room; ¢é, water closet; 7, ablution room; g, 
wardmaster’s room. The pavilions are four or 
five feet narrower than they should be, and 
when the beds are all full there are but 960 
eubic feet of air to each patient; but as this is 


constantly changed by the admirable ventila-. 


tion, it is nearly sufficient. The number of 
beds is 3,320. There is a force of 622 officers, 
attendants, guard, &c., attached to the hospi- 
tal. The cost of the buildings was over $250,- 
000. The McClellan Hospital, situated in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, though smaller 
(1,040 beds), is, perhaps, more nearly perfect 
than any other yet erected. The corridor is 
of a flattened ovoidal form, from the ends of 
which the pavilions project. These pavilions 
are wider, larger, and farther apart than at 
the Mower Hospital. The administrative 
building is in the centre and connected with 
the corridor by two straight passage ways. In 
the ground-plan (fig. 3), a is the main cor- 
ridor; 666, wards; ¢, administrative building, 
two stories high; d, kitchen; e, laundry; f 
clothing and guard rooms; g, engine room; A, 
stable ; 7, provision and knapsack store room; 
k, quarters of medical officers in charge. 

We give below ground-plans of two other 
apt hospitals of large size, each arranging 

e pavilions in a different way, but all observ- 
The first is the Ham- 


ing the same principles. 


ond General Hospital, at Point Lookout (fig. 4), ‘ 


in which sixteen pavilions project from a circu- 
lar corridor. The administrative building is the 
wide structure at the upper side of the circle, 
d the kitchen, laundry, guard room, dead 
‘ouse, &c., are in the centre. The pavilions 
here are 40 feet apart at the corridor, and 75 


2 


_perfect. 


feet at the farther end. They are 145 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 14 feet high to the 
eaves, and 18 to the ridge. The ventilation is 
Each patient has 1,116 cubic feet of 
space. The second, the Lincoln General Hos- 
pital, at Washington city (fig. 5), has its pavilions 
placed en echelon, along a corridor, forming 
two sides of an acute-angled triangle. Thead- 
ministrative building is at the apex, and the 
kitchen, &c., inclosed within the angle. This 
hospital accommodates 1,200 patients. By this 
arrangement a thorough ventilation of each 
ward is secured, while all the wards have the 
same direction and receive the rays of the sun 
at the same time—a matter of considerable im- 
portance. — 

In the West, large hospitals on some one of 
these, or similar plans; have been erected at 
St. Louis, Louisville, Nashyille, Madison, Ey- 
ansville, and New Albany, Indiana; and others 
are building at Madison, Wisconsin; Davenport, 
Iowa; and other points. 

For field hospitals; the hospital tent is un- 
doubtedly preferable to-any building. Where . 
a camp is somewhat permanent, the improved 
Crimean tent with double walls, ridge ventila- 
tion, and the admission of pure air near the 
floor, answers a good purpose. In both, spe- 
cial attention should be paid to ventilation, and 
over-crowding carefully avoided. 

In the lighting and warming of hospitals, 
special care is now taken to avoid vitiating the 
air by the gases produced by combustion. 
Where it is possible, illuminating gas is used, 
but the vitiated air, and carbonic acid gas, are 
conducted off by chimneys in such a way as to 
increase the ventilation of the ward. If gas 
cannot be obtained, the vegetable oils or par- 
affine, spermaceti, or wax candles are preferable 
to any other modes of illumination. Ooal or 
petroleum oils, camphene and burning fluid, ir- 
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ritate the lungs, and affect the respiration. 
The animal oils give off carbon, carbonic acid, 
and carburetted hydrogen in too large quantity 
to be desirable. The heating of the hospital 
wards should be connected as far as possible 
with the ventilation. The usual method is by 
stoves, though in some, hot water is introduced 
with advantage. Ruttan’s system would seem 
to possess advantages over any other plan of 
warming and ventilation, but, so far as we are 
aware, has not been introduced. The temper- 
ature in cold weather is carefully watched, and 
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is not allowed to vary much from 64° to 66° 
Fahrenheit. ‘ 
The alimentation of the soldier is one of the 
most important items in the hygienic condition 
of the army. Great attention has been paid 
by the medical and commissary officers of the 
Government, to the arrangement and character 
of the ration, in order to furnish such combina- 
tions of food, and of such quality, as should be 
best adapted to maintain the health and strength 
of the soldier in its greatest perfection. The 
rations of most of the European armies are de- 


4.) 


GROUND-PLAN OF HAMMOND GENERAL HOSPITAL, POINT LOOKOUT. 


fective in these respects. The quantity of meat 
is generally too low, and in some, the supply 
of fresh meat and vegetables, and of coffee and 
sugar, is altogether inadequate. The fearful 
prevalence of typhus fevers, and of scurvy and 
other. cachectic diseases, in the British and 

ench armies in the Crimean war, was un- 
questionably owing to the poor quality and 
scanty quantity of the rations. The British 
soldier receives at home stations sixteen ounces 
of bread, and twelve ounces of flesh meat un- 
cooked ; on foreign stations, sixteen ounces of 
bread, or twelve ounces of biscuit, and sixteen 
ounces of meat, fresh or salt, This is charged 


to him at three and a half pence per day abroad, 
or four and a half pence per day at home. Cof- 
fee, sugar, pepper, potatoes, salt, or whatever 
else he may need, he must purchase from his 
own funds, where and how he can. -In a few 
of the foreign stations, as at Hong Kong and 
the Cape of Good Hope, rice, sugar, coffee, 
and salt, in insufficient quantities, are issued as 
component parts of the ration. In the United 
States army, the ration is wholly independent 
of the pay, and consists of the following arti- 
cles: bread or flour, 1 lb. 6 oz.; fresh and salt 
beef, 1 Ib. 4 0z., or pork or bacon, 12 0z.; po- . 
tatoes, 1 lb. three times a week; rice, 1 74 02. ; 
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Sauerkraut, and other vegetables are made, 
whenever the medical officers consider them 
necessary for the health of the troops. When- 
ever it ‘is practicable for the troops to bake 
their own bread, flour is issued, and as the 
amount of bread thus produced would be ex- 
cessive for a ration, the surplus flour is resold 
to Government at cost, and a company fund 
formed, which is used for the purchase of such 
additional articles of food or comfort as may 
be desired, In time of peace, company gar- 
dens are cultivated at every military post, and 
furnish an abundant supply of fresh vegetables. 
~ The ration is somewhat in excess of the wants 
of the soldiers, and it is a very general custom 
in the army for the companies to sell back a 
portion of it which is unconsumed, to the com- 
missary, and from the company fund thus form- 
ed, obtain milk, fruits, or other luxuries. 

It is evidence of the sufficiency and good 
quality of this ration, that with the exceptions 
presently to be mentioned, there has been lit- 
tle or no tendency to scurvy in the army, and 
no indications of insufficient alimentation. In 
the case of the army in the Department of the 
South, in Folly and Morris Islands in the sum- 
mer of 1863, there was for some time difficulty 
in obtaining a full supply of some articles com- 
prised in the ration, especially the fresh meat 
and vegetables, and the quality of the biscuit 
was poor, partly probably from the sea voyage ; 
the men were meanwhile exposed to extraor- 
dinary fatigue, and severe labor, and though few 
eases of clearly defined scurvy appeared, there 
were cachetic symptoms in connection with the 
disease which prevailed. To the extraordinary 
and humane efforts of the Sanitary Commission, 
in providing ice, lemons, oranges, lime juice, 
pwen em onions, and other anti-scorbutics in 
large quantities, and furnishing them freely to 
the men, is unquestionably due the preservation 
of that army from scurvy, in its worst forms. 
Gen. Grant’s army, during the siege of Vicks- 
burg, was in a similar condition of danger; the 
salt beef and hard tack, which, for a time, con- 
stituted their principal food, from the difficulty 
of transportation, proving insufficient to main- 
tain the men in sound health under the severe 
labors of the siege. Here again the hospital 
visitors of the Sanitary Commission discovered 
the danger of scurvy; and potatoes, onions, 
sauerkraut, &c., were sent forward in immense 

uantities, and with the best possible effect, 
ere was a similar danger for a time at Chat- 
tanooga, after the battle of Chickamauga, and at 
Knoxville during the siege, the men subsisting 
for some weeks on half rations; but with the 
Temoyval of the obstructions to transportation, 
and the returning abundance, the cause for 
alarm passed away. Inthe Confederate army 
scurvy and cachectic diseases have prevailed in 
several instances with great malignity, and the 
insufficiency of the rations has been indicated 
painfully in the low grade of febrile action, 

__ which has prevailed in their camps. 
» The last topic which we shall mention as ex- 
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erting an influence upon the hygienic condition 
of the army, isthe clothing of the soldier. This 
is a matter of importance in relation to its snffi- 
ciency in protecting from cold, in guarding the 
body against excessive heat, in permitting the 
free use of the limbs, and in rendering the 
man amore or less conspicuous mark for the 
fire of the enemy. The sudden changes and 
rapid transition from cold to heat, and from 
heat to cold in the climate of the United States, 
render woollen clothing preferable to any other 
for army use, though for a short time in the 
summer, in the Southern departments, cotton, 
duck or jeans might be used with advantage. 
The color of the clothing, experience has fully 
settled, should be light blue, or gray, and for 
the purpose of being less distinctly seen by 
the sharpshooters of the enemy, red, which 
had at the beginning of the war been adopted 
by some regiments, proves more objectionable 
than any other color. The epi or small cap 
is preferable to most other forms of head- 
gear, though the soft hat is not without some 
advantages, and the tarboosh or turban of the 
Zouaves is valuable as a protection from the 
direct rays of the sun. The neck, if covered at 
all, should only have the lightest and loosest of 
coverings. Thetrousers should be loose and 
full, and the shoes broad and long enough for 
easy walking. Gaiters of linen, woollen, or 
leather, are advantageous, supporting the leg 
and preventing varicose veins, 

It is owing to the care and persistence with 
which these various hygienic measures have 
been urged upon the army, and the great pains 
which have been taken to instruct and train the 
army surgeons, and nurses in the hospitals for 
their duties, that the army of the United 
States, composed almost wholly of volunteers, 
whose whole mode of life has been changed 
by their new vocations, the greater part of 
them entirely ignorant of the laws of health, 
with surgeons who had, for the most part, no 
previous training in military medicine or sur- 
gery, and many of whom were utterly unfitted 
for their duties, has maintained a lower sick 
rate, as well as a lower rate of mortality than 
any other army in modern times. This result 
has been reached too, while the regions in 
which the army has been stationed have in 
general been exceedingly unhealthy to the un- 
acclimated, quite as insalubrious as any part of 
Spain, Portugal, or the Crimea. The attain- 
ment of so gratifying aresult is due in a great 


degree to the U. 8. Sanitary Commission, 


which, by its careful, regular and special med- 
ical inspections of every army corps, and all 
the hospitals, has promptly detected any vio- 
lations of hygienic laws, and taken measures 
to correct them; has published brief medical 
and surgical tracts from the pens of the ablest 
military physicians in this country and Europe, 
and placed copies in the hands of every army 
assistant surgeon and medical cadet in the ar- 
my; has trained many of the best. nurses, for 
camp, field, and hospital; has provided anti- 
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scorbutics in vast quantities where they were 
needed, and by its ministrations to the sick 
and wounded, and its stores of cordials, medi- 


cines, delicacies, and clothing, has powerfully . 


aided in restoring the disabled to service. The 
assistance thus rendered to the medical de- 
partment of the Government, with which the 
Commission has ever acted in perfect harmony, 
has saved many thousands of lives, and ren- 
dered the army far more effective, than it oth- 
erwise could have been. 

A brief comparison of the medical statistics 
of the British army in the Peninsular war, in 
the war with Russia, and in times of peace, 
with those of the army of the United States 
during the present war, will show conclusive- 
ly the beneficial results of the strict attention 
paid to hygiene in the latter. 

The average annual mortality in the British 
army during the Peninsular war was 165 men 
out of every thousand. Of these 113 died by 
disease or accident, and 52 by wounds received 
in action. From 1803 to 1812 the average an- 
nual death rate of the entire British army 
abroad, was 80 per 1,000 ;—71 by disease or ac- 
cident, and 9 by wounds in action. This, it 
should be remembered, was in a veteran army 
composed, not of raw recruits, but of men 
hardened to exposure by years of service, a 
class of men far less liable to illness than raw 
recruits, just from the farm, the store, or the 
workshop. In July, August, and September, 
1854, the British army in the Crimea lost at 
the rate of 293 men per thousand, per annum. 
During the next three months, October, No- 
vember, and December, the loss was at the an- 
nual rate of 511 to every thousand, 448 of 
which was by disease. In January, 1855, the 
mortality was at the rate of 1,174 to every 1,000 
—equal to the entire destruction of the army 
in ten months, and 1,143, or 97 per cent. of this 
loss was by disease. During the first three 
months of that year the death rate was 912 
out of every thousand, and 98 per cent. of it 
from disease. 

During the entire campaign of 24 years, 
April, 1854, to June, 1856, the annual death 
rate was 232 per 1,000, of whom 202 were from 
disease, and only 30 from wounds received in 
action. In other words, during the campaign 
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of 2} years, 582 of every thousand men died 
from disease or wounds and 505 of every thou- 
sand from disease. ; t 
According to the Register General’s report 
for the year 1861, the mortality among the 
home troops of Great Britain in that year was — 
91.24 in every thousand, in a time of 
and. among the troops abroad, the ri 
from sickness averaged 100 in every thousand, — 
the armies of the United States from 
April 15th, 1861, to May 18th, 1862, the entire 
death rate was 53 per 1,000, per annum, of 
which only forty-four per cent. or less than 
one-half was from disease or accident. _Dur- 
ing the year and eight months which have 
since ensued, the loss from wounds in pee | 
has been very large, and during a portion 
the time there has been a large percentage of 
sickness from typhoid fever, diarrhea, dysen- — 
tery, small pox, &c., but the death rate has 
not reached the ratio of the first year. On 
the 30th of June, 1863, there were in the gen- — 
eral hospitals 91 men for each 1,000 of the ar- _ 
my, and in field hospitals, 44 out of ey 
thousand, making in all 135 of each 1,000 si 
or wounded, of whom 110 were cases of sick- 
ness, and 25 of wounds or casualties. This — 
far surpasses the British army even in time of 
peace. In 1861, the British troops in China 
had, in southern China, 283 out of every 1,000 
constantly sick, and in northern China 205 out 
of 1,000. Among the Home troops, the admis- 
sions -into hospital were 1,025 of 1,000 mean 
strength, and 545 of every 1,000 were constant- 
ly sick.’ . The careful weeding out of incompe- 
tent surgeons and inefficient nurses, the mate- 
rial improvement .in the ambulance service, 
and the admirable construction of the new 
hospitals, in respect to temperature and venti- 
lation, have during the past year exerted a — 
powerful influence, notwithstanding the terri- 
bly destructive battles of the year, in dimin- 
ishing the mortality, and promoting the recoy- _ 
ery of the sick in the army, and though the _ 
recurrence of great battles must necessarily in- — 
crease the death rate, there is reason to believe, 
that with the resources of medical art, and of 
a boundless philanthropy, it will continueto be — 
smaller than in any great war of ancient or 
modern times. 
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ILLINOIS. A short session of the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois was held during the year, which 
attracted some attention by the manner in 
which it was brought to a close. A resolution 
for fixing a day for final adjournment passed 
the Senate, and was sent to the House for con- 
currence, In the House it was amended by the 
insertion of another day. In this amendment 
the Senate refused to concur. Under this state 
of facts, Gov. Yates sent the following mes- 
sage to the Lower House: 


Strate or Intros, ExrcutrvE DEPARTMENT, 
To the General Assembly of the State of Iilinois: 
Whereas, on the 8th day of June, 1868, the Sen- 
ate adopted a joint resolution to adjourn, sine 
on said day, at 6 o’clock p. M., which resolution, upon 
being submitted to the House of Representatives on 
the same day, was by them amended by substituting 
the 22d day of June, and the hour of 10 o’clock a.m., 
which amendment the Senate thereupon refused to con- 
cur in; ) 
Whereas, the Constitution of the State contains the 
following provision, to wit: 
Sec. 13. Art. 4. In case of disagreement between the 
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.two Houses with respect to the time of adjournment, 
the Governor shall have power to adjourn the General 
Assembly to such time as he thinks proper, provided it 
be not a period beyond the next constitutional meeting 
of the same. 
_ Whereas, I fully believe that the interests of the State 
wil be best subserved.by a speedy adjournment, the 
past history of the present Assembly holding out no 
nable hope of beneficial results to the citizens of 
e State, or the army in the field, for its further con- 
tinuance ; 
Now, therefore, in view of the existing disagree- 
-ment between the two houses in respect to the time of 
adjournment, and by virtue of the power vested in 
me by the Constitution aforesaid, I, Richard Yates, 
Governor of the State of Illinois, do hereby adjourn 
the General sever £ now in session, to the Satur- 
et preceding the first Monday in January, A.D. 
86 


Given at Springfield, this 10th day of June, A.D. 
1863. RICHARD YATES, Governor. 


_ After the reading of this message, the minor- 
ity or Administration party withdrew from the 
House, thus leaving the majority, or Opposition, 
without a quorum. Being rendered powerless 
for the further transaction of business, the ma- 
jority entered upon the records a_ protest 
against the action of the governor, and infor- 
mally left their seats. Gov. Yates was elected 
in November, 1860, for a term of four years. 
The Assembly, and one half the Senate, thus 
adjourned, were elected in November, 1862. 

The Supreme Court of the State consists of a 
chief justice and two judges, and the matter 
came before that body in four cases, designated 
“mandamus cases, as follows :” 


Four cases, in various forms, were pending, the ob- 
ject of which was to obtain a decision establishing the 
egal existence of a corporation called “ the Wabash 
Railroad Company;” and they were prosecuted by 
those in the interest of the supposed corporation. 
_ Whether the supposed corporation had a legal ex- 
_istence depended upon whether a bill of the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature to incorporate it had become a 
law; and this, in one view of the case, depended upon 
another fact, namely: whether that session continued 
ten days, Sundays excepted, after the 10th day of 
June, when the bill went to the Governor for his 
action thereon. The records upon which the parties 
submitted the case admitted, in effect, the following 


facts : 
That on the 10th of June the Governor issued his 
clamation adjourning the session—that thereupon 
there ceased to be a quorum in either house. That on 
the 10th and 11th the pay-rolls of the session were made 
out under the supervision of the two houses, certified 
to by the respective Speakers of Senate and House, 
transmitted to the Auditor for payment of the mem- 
bers, and that the members generally went before the 
Auditor, receipted the pay roll, received their pay and 
departed for their homes. That from the 11th to the 
23d of June, the halls of the two houses were vacant 
and locked, the members having departed to their 
homes without any indication of intention to return, or 
to resume legislation, and that on the 23d two sen- 
ators met in the Senate hall, and three representa- 
tivesin the hall of the House, and assumed legislative 
powers by, among other things, meeting and on the 


ee of the 24th adjourning the session to January,. 


Under the Constitution, a less number than a 
quorum—two thirds—may adjourn from day to day 
and compel the attendance of absentees, but a quorum 
only can exercise the powers of a General Assembly. 


A memorandum of the decisions was made by 
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me judges and properly filed, which was as fol- 
Ows: 

The People on the relation of Ke ; i 
7) Public Accounts and the %, At pet ape nn 

farless vs. The Secretary of State-——A peremptory 
mandamus in the above case is refused, J udges Walk- 
erand Breese holding that the proclamation of the 
Governor, acquiesced in by the General Assembly, 
terminated the session on the 10th day of June. Sep- 
arate opinions will be filed early in January next. 

December 11th, 1863, 

For the action of the Assembly, by a vote of 

47 to 13, relative to the order of Gen. Burnside, 
suppressing the Chicago “‘ Times” newspaper, 
sce FREEDOM OF THE Press. 
. At this session, the Legislature elected W. 
A. Richardson a senator in Congress. The 
vote was: for W. A. Richardson, 66 ; Richard 
Yates, 37. 

The number of State banks is twenty-five, 
the securities of which, are: Illinois, 6 per 
cent., $974,660; United States 5’s, $8,000; 
North Carolina 6’s, $2,000; total, $984,600. 
Circulation, September, 1863, $838,146. Six 
National Banks were established in 1863, viz. : 
1 at Cairo, capital, $50,000; 1 at Chicago, cap- 
ital, $250,000; 1 at Monmouth, capital, $50,- 
000; 1 at Danville, capital, $50,000; 1 at La 
Salle, capital, $50,000; 1 at Rock Island, capi- 
tal, $100,000; total, $550,000. 

The number of public schools in the State 
at the close of 1862 was 9,811, thé number of 
scholars 516,037, and the number of persons in 
the State between five and twenty-one years of 
age, 613,014. The amount paid for teachers’ 
wages was $1,315,686. The amount of the 
school fund was $4,973,842. The number of stu- 
dents in the Normal University was 291. There 
is a State institution for deaf mutes at Jackson- 
ville, having about 240 pupils; also an insane 
hospital at the same place, having 302 patients; 
also an institution for the blind, having 64 pupils. 

The number of men furnished by the State to 
the army up to the beginning of 1868, was as fol- 
lows: infantry, 119,404; cavalry, 16,917; ar- 
tillery, 3,999; total, 140,320. No draft for men 
was made during the year, and the quota of the 
State was completed by volunteers. The lib- 
erality of the State in furnishing men and pro- 
viding for them has been great. 

A novel plan was adopted for the supply of 
the city of Chicago with water. It consisted 
in constructing a tunnel some distance under 
the bed of Lake Michigan for some miles from 
the shore, by which pure water could be ob- 
tained. The plan contemplates the sinking of 
octagonal cribs eighty feet in diameter, with 
central spaces, say thirty feet in diameter, leav- 
ing an average of twenty-five feet thickness to 
the crib around the shaft. In the central space, 
protected by the crib from the action of the 
waves, it proposed to sink iron cylinders nine 
feet in diameter, by the pneumatic process. 
The outmost shaft would be constructed with 
reference to its becoming the inlet for the wa- 
ter. The others might be removed to such a 
depth as not to interfere with navigation. 
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It is proposed to. construct the cribs in still 
water, plank their bottoms and sides water- 
tight for several feet up, fill them with as much 
stone as they can safely carry, tow them to 
their places, and sink them by letting water 
into their bottoms, and then to fill them up as 
promptly as possible to their tops, with stone 
previously provided. Oribs of this shape and 
size it is thought would be stronger, and better 
calculated to resist the action of storms, than 
cribs of the same width and construction 
placed in a stright line. The shafts are to be 
air-tight iron cylinders, jointed together in sec- 
tions of six to ten feet, and nine feet in diameter, 
The estimated cost of excavation and masonry 
for the tunnel is $148,000, or $13.54 per lineal 
foot; and for the tunnel complete, $307,552. 

The investigations are based upon facts ac- 
quired by boring for an artesian well on the 
lake shore, where it was found that about 
twenty feet below the surface a clay formation 
commences, which continues upward of one 
hundred feet further. Wherever the investiga- 
tion has been made, the bottom of the lake, 
where the water is more than twenty feet deep, 
is found to be clay. 


In conducting the investigations two largo 


scows, with all the necessary apparatus on 
board, were towed to the proper locality, and 
there secured by four anchors. Im the space 
between the boats, a two-inch gas pipe is low- 
ered, and rests upon the surface of the earth, 
the top being two or three feet above the sur- 
face of the water. The auger is then passed 
down through the pipe, and worked by two 
men: the pipe being held in place by others, 
Both the outside pipe and the auger are length- 
ened, as circumstances may require, by the ad- 
dition of joints or sections, which are readily 
screwed on. The pipe and auger are drawn 
out and lowered, by means of a derrick about 
25 feet high, with rope and tackle. Upto the 
present time three localities have been. ex- 
amined. The first three fourths of a mile from 
shore. Here the water was 23 feet deep, with 
a bed of four inches of sand. They penetrated 
80 feet deep, and found nothing but blue clay. 
The second locality was 1% miles out. Here the 
water was 31 feet deep, with about the same 
depth of sand. The auger sunk 80 feet with the 
same result. The third, and the last locality is 
about 2} miles due east from the water works. 
Here the water was 86 feet deep, clear and 
cool. The earth was penetrated 80 feet below 
its surface. The surface is covered a foot in 
depth with a mixture of sand and soft, marshy 
clay. After penetrating six or eight feet, the 
clay becomes thick, and is harder the deeper it 
is penetrated. - It is of a bluish slate color, of 
very fine grain, with little or no grit, and 
would probably make excellent brick, It is ap- 
parently fine enough for pottery ware. The 
clay is of about the same character the entire 
depth, wherever the borings have been made. 
LLUMINATION. The following, as among 
the more important results developed during 


‘the analyst in American rock oil, or Lae 
nole 
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the year past, in respect to the nature of ma- 
terials for illumination, and the modes of their 
preparation and use, are deserving of notice: _ 
pproximate Chemical Constitution of Bitu- 
mens, Solid and Liguid.—From an. article en- 
titled ‘Contributions to the Chemical and 
Geological History of Bitumens, and of Pyro- __ 
schists or Bituminous Shales” (“ Amer. Jour, — 
of Science,” March, 1863), by Prof. T. 8. . 
we extract the following, in relation to the _ 
chemistry of bitumens: ame | 

The solid bitumens (asphaltum, etc.), in ar 
pearance often resembling some forms of biti 
minous coal, are distinguished from the latter 
by their being almost or entirely rear ee 
by their solubility in benzole and bisulphideof _ 
carbon. Their chemical composition varies — 
much, being representable by formule ranging 
from Oo, Hoe Oo.s—that of an elastic bitumen 
from Derbyshire (Johnston), to Cay Hise Oo— 
that of an asphalt from near Naples (Regnanult). | 
Five analyses of bituminous coal made by the _ 
latter chemist, yield from Ox Hs Oo. to Ox — 
Hio O3.5; while the mean composition of sey- 
eral analyses of coal, by Johnston, was Cay Ho, 
with from O; to 0. The asphalts are thus — 
= to approach in composition the bituminous _ 
coals, 

In the conversion of woody fibre into the 
successive stages of peat, lignite, and bitumin- 
ous coal, the abstraction of variable propor- 
tions of water (HO), carbonic acid (COz), and 
marsh gas (O2 H;), may give rise either to hy- 
drocarbons like C2, Hs, which represents idria- 
line (a hydrocarbon with minimum of H), and 
the basis of most bituminous coals; or like Oo — 
H.e, which is the approximate formula of the 
hydrocarbons of many asphalts; or like Ou — 
Has, which approximately represents crude pe- 
troleum (apart, of course, from water that — 
may be intermixed with it). Anthracite, which 
is nearly pure carbon, and petroleum, which is — 
(among natural bodies) carbon with a maxi= 
mum of hydrogen, stand as the two extremes 
in the process of coal-formation. = 

Chemical Constitution of American Petro= 
leum.—M. Schorlemmer has examined the re- 
fined but still composite coal oil known as ce: 
osene, obtained by distillation of cannel coal at 
low temperatures. He finds it to containa 
series of homologous hydrocarbons, their gen- | _ 
eral formula being OnHn+2, and which may — 
be regarded as the hydrides of alcohol radicals. _ 


- 


The oil, which boils below 120°O., contains the _ 
four hydrides— + hy Se 
H,.=hydrid K i 
o' = y dri lo of amy boiling at ay . 
14 Ay= ve he * 98°C, — 
16 Hys= ‘e octy: “) AGS @ 


Precisely the same products were found by . 


He states that in this both benzole and. 

exist, but that these are present in larger pro- 
portion in cannel-coal tar. He purified the 
oils by strong nitric acid, which leaves the 
greater part unattacked, but removes the ben- 
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zole and toluole; then, after washing, dry- 
ing over caustic potash, and distilling with 
dium, the four hydrides above given were 
obtained, as from coal tar. 
. Pelouze and Cahours have also examin- 
the American petroleum; and they, too, 
find that it consists essentially of compounds 
which are homologous with marsh gas, the 
lowest term of the series obtained by them 
being the hydride of butyl, Os Hio, which pass- 
és into the state of vapor at a little above 0°C., 
while the highest term yet studied is Cao Haz. 
From these hydrides the authors have obtain- 
ed the corresponding chlorides, and, in many 
eases, the alcohols. They consider it probable 
that paraffin is a mixture of still higher terms 
in the series. But their results contradict 
ey of M. Schorlemmer, in relation to ben- 
zole and toluole, the presence of which in pe- 
troleum they explicitly deny. 
In the “Scientific American” (New Series), 
yol. viii, p. 171, an abstract is given of a pro- 
cess recently patented by Mr. W. W. Tindall, 
of Liverpool, for the deodorizing of petroleum, 
and other mineral oils; and in the same jour- 
‘nal, vol. ix, p. 133, an account of Prof. E. V. 
‘Gardner’s new method of refining the same 
oils. The number of readers, however, to 
whom the details of these processes would 
prove of interest, is extremely small. 
Supposed Sources of Petroleum in certain 
Oil-bearing Strata.—Mr. T. S. Ridgeway, geolo- 
gist and mining engineer, having surveyed the 
il district of Oil Creek, Penn., states, as a 
result of this examination, his conviction that 
the petroleum of this district is not produced 
' from the coal fields, since in that case it would 
have had to flow up hill into the oil basin. He 
says: ‘Petroleum found in bituminous coal- 
basins no doubt originates from beds of coal; 
* * but it is my opinion that the petroleum of 
the Oil Creek valley is the result of the de- 
composition of marine plants.” 

Prof. Hunt, in the communication above 
mentioned, states that it is in the Lower De- 
yonian (Corniferous) limestone that, in this 
country, the greatest amount of petroleum oc- 
eurs; and he considers that, although the 
Higher Devonian sandstones in New York and 
Pennsylvania are often imprégnated with the 
oil, so that these, along with higher strata, 

supply the oil-springs of those States, yet the 
source of the oil in these strata may be in 
the Lower Devonian,—this, as he thinks, being 
undoubtedly the case in regard to the petro- 
leum of Western Canada. 

_ Incertain townships on the northern shore of 
Lake Erie, coralline beds and those in which 
certain shells appear, are found filled or impreg- 
nated with petroleum. Speaking especially in 
reference to the township of Bertie, opposite 
Buffalo, Prof. Hunt says: “‘ The facts observed 
at this locality appear to show that the petro- 
leum, or the substance which has given rise to 
it, was deposited in the beds in which it is now 
found, at the formation of the rock. We may 

vou. u1.—33 A 
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suppose in these oil-bearing beds an accumula- 
tion of organic matters, whose decomposition, 
in the midst of a marine calcareous deposit, 
has resulted in their complete transformation 
into petroleum, which has found a lodgment in 
the cavities of the shells and corals immediate- 
ly near. Its absence from the unfilled cells of 
corals, in the adjacent and interstratified beds, 
forbids the idea of the introduction of the oil 
either by distillation or by infiltration. The same 
observations apply to the petroleum of the 
Trenton limestone; and if it shall hereafter 
be shown that the source of petroleum (as 
distinguished from asphalt) in other regions 
is to be found in marine fossiliferous lime- 
stones, a step will have been made toward a 
knowledge of the chemical conditions neces- 
sary to its formation.” 

Transportation of Petroleum, or other Li- 
quids.—Mr. 8. J. Seely of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
patented a railway car for the purposes just in- 
dicated. The body of the car is of corrugated 
or other sheet iron, and, in order to secure the 
greatest strength of the materials, is made in 
the form of a cylinder. Thus, the car-body is 
in effect a large cylindrical tank, on wheels, 
and into which the liquids to be transported 
are directly introduced. Opening from the 
bottom of the cylinder, are a series of pipes, 
furnished with cocks and flexible branch pipes, 
so as to allow of drawing off the contained 
liquid into several barrels or other vessels at 
once; while the arrangement of pipes is ordi- 
narily protected by their being enclosed with- 
in boxes, through doors in which access can be 
had to the former when occasion requires. 

Comparison of Itluminants in reference to 
Lighting Power, Cost, and Products—In a lec- 
ture before the Royal Institution, February, 
1863, Prof. E. Frankland presented the results 
of certain comparisons of various illuminating 
materials largely in use in England. He stated 
that, for economy, brilliancy, and intensity of 
light, the kerosene (in England called “ paraf- 
fin’) and rock oils take the first place. The 
following are, in brief, the results of the com- 
parisons referred to: 

I. Ittummyatrne Equrvarents.—Kerosene 
oil, 1 gallon, equivalent to 1.26 galls. American 
petroleum; to 18.6 lbs. paraffin (solid) candles; 
to 22.9 Ibs. sperm candles; to 27.6 Ibs. Wax 
candles; to 29.5 Ibs. composite candles; and 
to 39 lbs. tallow candles. : 

II. Comparative Cost.—To produce an 
amount of light equal to that of 20 sperm can- 
dies, burning each at the rate of 120 grs. per 
hour, for 10 hours, the cost of various materi- 
als consumed was as follows: wax, 7s. 24d. ; 
spermaceti, 6s. 8d.; paraffin candles, 3s. 104. ; 
tallow, 2s. 8d.; sperm oil, 1s. 10d.; rock oil, 
71d/; kerosene oil, 6d.; ordinary coal gas, 
43d.; cannel gas, 3d. 

II. Carzonio Aom and Heat—generated 
per. hour by various. illuminating agents, each 
burned in such quantity as to give the light of 
20 sperm candles: 
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Substances, in cubic feet. Heat, parts, 
5 pact cles bt Sudodh omtmees yt Vabbind bales oe fe 

ax; spermaceti.............. mi 4 

P. CANES... cc ccovccens Obie Saree hehe 66 
WORE RER Cicd dee Cucaudincicscces OOTU. ska e eee 47 
Cannel G85 6a. fs .cocdeuectesiccs C0. véewd tees tn 82 
Kerosene; rock oil........-.--+ SUS winsereses 29 


« The great liability, however, of kerosene and 
other similar and highly carbonaceous oils to 
escape in part unconsumed -into the air of 
rooms, in which such materials are burned, 
constitutes one serious objection to their gen- 
eral use ; since through pre-occupation of mind 
in those using it, or through carelessness, this 
result, with serious contamination of the air, 
must often occur. In this connection it should 
be remarked that, the highly dangerous disease 
known as ‘‘spotted fever” (cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis), which has appeared at intervals in. dif- 
ferent parts of the country, having recently 
broken out in very fatal form at Long Branch, 
N. J., Dr. Sayre, one of a committee of physi- 
cians who visited the place and examined the 
cases of fever, names as among the predisposing 
causes to it the habit in many families of burn- 
ing kerosene through the night in bedrooms, 
with the lampwick put down. Oonsequences 
of this practice, to state them somewhat more 
fully than Dr. Sayre has done, must be the 
vitiation of the air of the room, not only with 
unconsumed oil-vapors, but with the gas pro- 
duced by combustion, and often also with some 
smoke or soot. ait) 

_» Burners for Kerosene Lamps.—The forms of 
burners and chimneys for kerosene and coal- 
oil lamps are already very various; and they 
are generally so familiarly known that on this 
head little in the way of novelty is to be ex- 
pected. It has been desirable to have, espe- 
cially for chandelier, hall, and bracket lamps, if 
not for all others, where the use of a chimney is 
necessary, some arrangement by which the wick 
can be trimmed and lighted without disturb- 
ing the chimney.or shade. Mr. Homer Wright, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., has accomplished this end 
by the invention of a burner with a door in 
one side, a projection from the inner side of 
the door and hinged to the front of the wick 
tube, causing, when the door is opened, by 
means of a slot arrangement, the wick tube to 
be at the same time lowered and inclined so 
thatits upper end protrudes through the open- 
ing, when it can be trimmed or lighted, and as 
simply returned to its place. 

The inconveniences and expense of glass 
chimneys for kerosene lamps have led to many 
attempts to produce for such lamps cheap and 
simple burners without chimneys. The prin- 
ciple of these.is generally that. of simply ex- 
tending upward the brass or other metallic 
tube arrangement which ordinarily surrounds 
the burner, or forms the cap of the lamp, the 
burner being carried up to a. proportional 
height, so that the base of the flame shall be 
but little below the level of the summit of the 
tube; the latter being at the same time freely 
perforated or mainly open below, and some- 
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times also at the sides near the flame, so as to, 
secure an indraught and: current of air: the — 
tube of the burner thus becomes itself a short, — 
chimney, but mainly placed below, instead of 
around and above the flame.. the best 
known of these, and the most effective, are the 
so-called ‘Savage ” burner (patented 1862) > 
the “star” burner (J. ar—1863) ; 
burner of the ‘Scoville. ufacturing Oo1 
pany’’(patent applied for). Of dealers que 
tioned on this point, one declared ths 
“ star” burner gave the largest clear | 
without risk of vapor or smoke; another gave 
preference in the same particulars to the “ Say- 
age” burner, But all agreed that these burn- 
ers are.in use very inferior for their purpose: 
to the glass chimneys; that with them a] rge 
free flame cannot be obtained, withont it: 
smoking and throwing off unburned oil-vyapors 
into the room. atfeveas, 4 vopaiae I 
Apparatus for Testing the Explosive Points 
of Coal Oils,—The subjects of the danger of! 
explosion in the burning of coal or rock oils, 
including kerosene, and of the need of a stand- 
ard vaporizing point, oils ranging below whicli 
shall not be allowed for sale, were considered 
at some length under Intumiarion, in the pre- 
ceding volume. The need of some convenient 
and tolerably accurate test of the explosive 
point of these oils is obvious. ry od 
At first, most dealers simply placed a smal 
quantity of oil in a saucer or other open vessel, 
dipping in it a thermometer bulb, applying 
heat, and then by repeated application of a 
lighted match or taper finding the temperature 
at which explosion would take place. Bu 
besides the rapid escape or even blowing away 
of the vapor from over the liquid in this mode, _ 
it has other imperfections; and it almost neces- 
sarily gives the exploding point higher than it 
really is—thus deceiving the purchaser, — 
At least. three forms of apparatus for testing 
more accurately the exploding point of oils 
have, within the past two years, been inven 
ed in this country, the last two of which appeer 
to be those now chiefly in use. The inventiot 
of Mr. John Tagliabue, of New, York, consists 0 
a small upright, hollow, cylindrical apport, 
having an opening in the side and below, for in 
troducing a gas-burner, or alcohol lamp; while 
within the support, above, is a small water- 
bath, set within which again is a cup open iit 
top to receive the oil to be tested; into the oil 
at one side, by a convenient clasp, the bulb of 
a small thermometer is inserted, while just 
above the oil a taper is supported—this is to 
be lighted when the experiment is commenced. — 
The oil being placed in the open cup, and yery 
slowly heated by the lan ae the lat-— 
ter at times, if the temperature rise too fast, #0 
as to receive for a while the heat only from — 
the water-bath and metals—the temperature 
which the oil throws off a vapor that mixed wi' 
air explodes is considered to be determined 
a slight explosion or “ puff,’ which usually 
extinguishes the taper. Freating afew degrees 
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higher, and applying a fresh lighted taper or 
match, the temperature is found at which 
‘the yapor of the oil will take fire and burn 
steadily, or at which, as is commonly said, the 
oil burns. As to the explosive point, however, 
this apparatus would appear in a degree liable 
to the objections to be made against the open 
saucer; as by an unnoticed current of air the 
yapor could be for a time carried off, and— 
some dealers have stated—so that the oil can 
thus be made to show an apparent explosive 
‘point twenty degrees higher than the real one 
—a great injustice, of course, to the purchaser. 
The accompanying drawings (figs. 1 and 2) 
epresent a ‘ Coal Oil Pyrometer ” for the uses 
¢ considered, and which, though stated in 
e ‘ Technologiste” (Dec., 1862) to haye been 
ented by Messrs. H. J. Smith and W. Jones, 
‘of Phila., and constructed by Mr. Giuseppe 
Tagliabue, of New York, the latter declares to 


be his own inyention (patented, Nov., 1862). 


the close similarity of this instrument, in many 
of its parts, to the preceding, renders a com- 
plete description of it unnecessary. In it, also, 
appear the hollow cylindrical support, water- 
bath, included, reservoir for the oil, lamp, 
and thermometer. The last named. has here, 
however, a fixed position, with its bulb with- 


‘in the oil to be tested, while over the oil- 


reservoir can be closed (as in fig. 2), or 
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opened (as in fig. 1), a cover turning on 
a pivot. This cover has two small orifices 
er marked d), and a larger one which opens 
into a small cylindrical box, with a door (c) 
in the side. The oil being introduced, the 
cover closed, and the small orifices also closed 
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by caps sliding over them, and heat being ap- 
plied, vapor presently begins to arise from the 
oil; but in this condition of the instrument the 
atmosphere does not readily enter it, and the 
vapor tends to be confined. The application 
of heat should be made slowly, and with the 
precautions before named. When the suppos- 
ed explosive. point of the vapor is nearly reach- 
ed, upon opening the small orifices in the cover 
the upper chamber at once becomes filled with 
amixture of the vapor and air, and a lighted 
taper being introduced through the door (ec), 
if the point of free vaporizing of the oil has 
been reached, a slight explosion or “ puff” 
within this chamber will indicate the fact. By 
sliding off the cover, and heating, the point 
at which the vapor takes fire on the surface 
of the oil—this being usually (as found with 
this instrument) some 8° to 10° or more above 
the explosive point—is readily found. 

The instruments thus far named are small, 
not expensive, and easy of use. It is declared 
by some that, even with that last named, an 
oil can be made to show too high an explosive 
point; but it is doubtless true that, with either 
of them, by a proper understanding and care, 
and repeating, if needs be, a fair and useful 
test of the explosive point of oils liable to con- 
tain naphtha can be obtained. Prof. John 
Torrey, of New York, declares Mr. G. Taglia- 
bue’s instrument superior (in accuracy, impli- 
ed) to those in which the cup is open or un- 
covered. Still it must be kept in mind that 
these tests show the explosiveness and com- 
parative safety of oils only, and cannot be re- 
lied on. to indicate the proportions of light and 
of heavy oils, and so, the endurance and value 
of an oil for lighting. 

Regnault’s Apparatus for Fractional distil- 
lation of Coal Oils, Petroleum, ete-—M. W. 
Regnault has very recently invented an appa- 
ratus intended to serve the purpose indicated 
at the close of the preceeding section; that, 
namely, of determining analytically the per- 
centage of the component oils—having differ- 
ent densities and boiling points—which are 
contained in a given coal or rock oil, or in any 
derivative from one of these, the separation 
being effected by means of fractional distilla- 
tion. Essentially, the apparatus consists of 
an upright cylindrical copper retort—capacity 
about 800 cubic centimétres—with a lamp- 
stand and lamp underneath for heating, and 
at its upper part communicating by a tube 
with the interior hollow brass cylinder of 
a condensing arrangement (also upright), this 
cylinder being enclosed within a consider- 
ably larger one, while into the lower part of 
the space between the two a stream of cold 
water is, by means of a funnel and tube, con- 
tinually allowed to flow; the heated water, 
meanwhile, escaping through another tube at 
its top. The condenser is prolonged into a 
small tube attop, and also at bottom; and the 
whole being supported by an iron tripod, a 
row of glass cylinders, say fiye in number, 
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graduated to cubic centimetres, are introduced 
beneath the condenser, these being on a moy- 
able support, so as to be slid in succession un- 
der it, in order to catch the oils carried over at 
different temperatures. The temperatures are 
shown by a thermometer (Centigrade) which 
has its bulb inserted through a tubulure, with- 
in the retort, but above the surface of the oil 
introduced. 

In using this instrument, 100 cubic centime- 
tres of the oil to be tested are introduced by 
means of a pipette through the tubulure into 
the retort; the thermometer is adjusted, and 
heat applied. Let it now be supposed that 
the first of the five graduated glass vessels is 
placed so as to receive the oil recondensed from 
the vapors which distil oyer from the time of 
the first application of heat until the thermom- 
eter (C.) shows 100°=212°F.; this portion 
will, of course, contain the lightest of the com- 
ponents of the oil tested. At the moment the 
mercury passes 100° the second glass vessel is 
slid under the tube of the condenser, and kept 
there (say) until the thermometer marks 120°= 
248°F. In this manner the five vessels may be 
made to receive successively the oils which dis- 
til over, first below 100°, and then within 
every 20° of increased temperature, from 100° 
up to 180°=356°F. It is evident that any 
other desired even ranges of temperature may 
be taken; making the first change, say, at 
44°C. =113°F., or thereabouts, so as to separate 
and determine, first, the proportion of oils 
present which are so volatile as to be unsafe 
components of an oil for ordinary illuminating 
purposes. Now, in any case, if the flow of cold 
water be uniformly kept up through the con- 
densing apparatus, and if it be sufficient, all 
the vapors distilled over will be condensed, and 
the several portions of oil being furthermore, 
as caught, of equal or nearly equal tempera- 
tures, a comparison can directly be made be- 
tween them; and*just 100 cubic centimétres 
of oil, having been introduced into the retort, 
the quantities in the several graduated vessels 
—supposing them to have the same tempera- 
tures as the oil when originally introduced— 
will show the exact percentage of oils, having 
their vaporizing points between the degrees 
successively taken, which were contained in 
the mixed oil at the first. 

Even this method does not, it will be seen, 
give a strict chemical analysis of the oils test- 
ed, but only a proximate analysis, by means of 
the comparative volatility of the component 
oils. In a discussion upon this instrument, be- 
fore the Polytechnic Association of New York 
(Feb. 25th, 1864), the question having been 
raised whether petroleum és a mixture of li- 
quids that can be accurately separated at differ- 
ent boiling points, Dr. Parmelee (dentist) re- 
marked that, making use himself of about 2,000 
gallons of benzine a week, of sp. gr. of from 70° 
to 80° Beaumé, he had found it very difficult 
to free this entirely from naphtha by heat. Pe- 
troleum dealers, he stated, have no other megns 


Dr. Frankland mentioned the fact of the di 
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of estimating the different qualities of oilthan 
the heat test. Still there is no (?) dividing line 
between the oils—they can be obtained at al- 
most any specific gravity, between certain limits. — 

The apparatus, which cannot fail to be of © 
great value to those who deal largely in coal 
or rock oils, or their liquid products, is now — 
to be had in New York. nt 

Acetylene.—In his lecture already referred to, 


ery by M. Berthelot, within the past ten years, - 
of anew component in coal-gas, to which he h 
given the name of acetylene, and for the produc- - 
tion of which, unlike that of the other gaseot 
hydrocarbons, an intense heat is requisite. 
object had been, hitherto, to produce coal-gas_ 
at a low temperature; but now the question 
was how far the production of this acetylene — 
on a large scale could be carried on. This 
question is still in embryo; but if su al 
results are obtained, the influence on the future | 
manufacture of gas must be great. The lectur- 
er exhibited the light of the new gas, as set free 
by adding to acetylide of copper dilute chlor- 
hydric acid; and although the gas was burn- 
ed—as its excessive proportion of carbon ren-— 
dered necessary—in only a very small jet, still 
the intense brilliancy of the light it afforded 
was decisively apparent. 

In his introductory address before the Brit- 
ish Association, 1863, the president, Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, referred to the subject of 
acetylene. He mentioned the observation of 
Dr. Odling, to the effect that thenew gas may 
be produced by mixing carbonic oxide with an 
equal volume of light carburetted hydrogen, 
and exposing the mixture in a porcelain tube 
to an intense heat ; and the still more recent 
observation of Mr. Siemens, who has discover- 
ed that this gas is formed in the highly heated 
regenerators of his furnaces. _ The lecturer de- 
clared that there is now every reason to believe 
the new gas will become practically available 
for illuminating purposes. cil 

Artificial Fuel and Gas Material.—Before a 
meeting (Nov. 19th, 1863) of members of the 
Franklin Institute, Phila., Prof. A. L. Fleury 
exhibited samples of a fuel and gas material, or 
basis, the invention of Mr. Wm. Ger t, of 
that city. A solid material, which is at once 
fire-proof and porous, is made into bricks, balls, 
or other desired shape; and these are next) — 
made to imbibe gas tar, coal oil, or other simi- _ 
lar hydrocarbon, until saturated, and are then — 
dried. They can then be used as fuel, or dis: 
tilled for illuminating gas. No ash results, and 
the porosity is retained; so that the 
can be used again in the same manner, This — 
is proposed as a method of securing a fuel free 
from sulphur, for the manufacture of 
iron, glass, etc.; and it is said that it can bi 
made to furnish a fuel cheaper than is coal, ati 
the prices now ruling. 7 

ethods of Gas Manufacture.—In the OxoLo~ 
papi for 1862 were mentioned certain pro- 
cesses for carburetting more highly lighting 


are, tie 
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gases which may be deficient in carbon, and 
also for charging air with hydrocarbons, so as 
to produce a mixture suitable for burning as a 
gas. Oertain general principles relating to gas- 
manufacture, and especially in regard to the 
phate of illuminating gases from oils or 
like materials, were also stated. Some new 
methods of accomplishing these results have 
‘been brought out, and a very considerable de- 
gree of attention has been given to methods of 
' purifying lighting gases. In the notices to be 
_ presented of some of these, it is not intended 
to enter largely into details. 
Griffin's “ Homestead Gas Light.’—This 
method of producing a lighting gas is that of 
_earburetting common air, by forcing it, by 
“means of clock-work and bellows, through 
pte contained in a small air-tight reser- 
voir: from this the gas flows directly into the 
pipes leading to the burners. The pipes filled, 
_ the clock-work ceases to move, until consump- 
tion of the gas begins to relieve the pressure in 
_ the pipes; its motion then recommences, and 


the generation of the gas is—up to a certain 


_ limit—more rapid as the number of burners in 
use is greater. It is stated that the naphtha 
 yapors do not condense by cold in the pipes; 
‘but it would appear that at a certain reduction 
of temperature condensation must occur. The 
entire apparatus is small, and is intended for 
use in private dwellings, &c. The invention is 
that of Mr. Jonathan Griffin, of W. Meriden, Ct. 
_ Buckland’s Method of Carburetting Gases.— 
Mr. W. H. Buckland, England, has patented a 
method of carburetting air or an illuminating 
gas, by causing either to pass over the surface of, 
or through, woyen fabrics, or fibrous or spongy 
materials; these being, as occasion requires, 
saturated with the liquid hydrocarbon employ- 
ed,and so exposing this in a finely divided 
state to the gas to be carbiretted. 
 Parrish’s Improvement in Illuminating Gases 
Jrom Oils, &c.—In the “ Scientific American,” 
of July 25th, 1863, is given an account of a pa- 
tent gas-mixer, the invention of Mr. Wm. D. 
Parrish, of Philadelphia, and the object of which 
_is to reduce, by intermixture with air, the 
heavy and rich permanent gas, obtained by 
} a: distillation of petroleum, tar, or 
other similar hydrocarbons, before admitting 
this into the pipes leading to the gas-burners. It 
is well known that the gas referred to, and com- 
monly called “ oil gas,” contains too large a per- 
centage of carbon to burn, in jets of the size 
required for lighting purposes, without smok- 
ing. Besides, certain forms of oil-gas apparatus 
are likely to furnish a gas not at all times of 
uniform density and quality. Mr. Parrish’s 
agg is designed to remedy both these de- 
Tt requires no change in the works, be- 
ing simply so attached as to receive the purified 
oe as delivered by the outlet pipe. It consists 
f two large ‘wet meters,” placed near each 
other, the one measuring and registering the 
quantity of gas, the other that of a desired 
proportion of common air, which it takes 


‘with oil-gas works, public or private. 
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through a tube at one side, the gas and air be- 
ing directly discharged from the meters into a 
common receptacle, and there intermixed; 
while, by means of a connection by wheel- 
work and a shaft between the meters, the pro- 
pelling force of the gas in one of them is made 


to give motion to the fans within the other, so 


as forcibly to draw in the air; and by having 
(say) three sets of wheels, of unequal sizes, upon 
shafts within the gas-meter, the throwing of 
one or the other of these into gear allows of 
three variations in the percentage of air inter- 
mixed with the gas; and so of any greater 
number. Danger of an explosive mixture is 
avoided by not allowing the proportion of air 
to exceed 50 per cent. The instruments have 
been introduced in some places in connection 
One of 
them has been in use for about a year in the 
gas works of the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, 
by which nearly 3,000 burners are supplied. 
In these works, the “ refuse” or “ dead oil” of 
petroleum—the residue after distillation from 
the latter of naphtha, kerosene, and the lubri-. 
cating oils—is the material from which the gas 
is generated, and the proportions now adopted 
for the mixed gas are, of oil gas 60, and of air 
40 per cent. 

Purification of Illuminating Gases.—Dr. 
Frankland, in the lecture above mentioned, re- 
ferred to the then recent experiments of the 
Rev. Mr. Bowditch, of Wakefield, England, 
and in which the latter had shown that the 
bisulphide-of-carbon vapor and the sulphur- 
organic compounds in coal gas could be got rid 
of in course of the ordinary process of purifying, 
after heating the gas containing such impuri- 
ties with hydrate of lime, to 400° F. Ordinary 
gas,.he stated, contained from 10 or 20 up to 40 
grs. per 100 cubic feet of the sulphur-com- 
pounds; but the Bowditch process reduced the 
quantity to, at most, 2 or 3 grs. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. It still remained to be seen, however, 
whether the process could be advantageously 
applied in practice. 

Mr. J. O. G. Howitz, gas engineer at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, is the inventor of a method 
of purifying gas by iron ore, and which has 
been successfully introduced into many gas 
works in that country. The hydrated per- 
oxide of iron in a powdered or granular eondi- 
tion is made to take the place of lime, in what 
are called the “dry lime” purifiers: ammo- 
nium and sulphuretted hydrogen contained in 
the gas are, during its passage through this, de- 
composed, formation of sulphide of iron being 
among the results. This will take place while 
the gas is yet hot, so that the condenser may 
be dispensed with; and the purifiers being large 
enough, even the scrubbing or cleaning with 
water is not required; the accumulation of 
naphthaline is as a result diminished, and the 
gas is said to gain in illuminating power. By 
suitable treatment the purifying material, when 
spent, can be restored to a condition fitting it 
for re-use, 7. ¢., as it is said, ‘“‘revivified ; ” and in 
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the meantime, a considerable quantity of sul- 
phate of ammonia being secured, the sale of this 
is said quite to. cover the expense of purification, 
if it does not even afford a profit. In this way 
the cost of the gas manufacture is reduced. 

Mr. Geo. Anderson states, in the “ Gas-Light 
Journal,” that having used and re-used a quan- 
tity of oxide of iron until it could no longer be 
revivified in the open air, he charged retorts 
with a portion of it to expel by heat the sul- 
phur it had taken up, and then filling a purifier 
with the oxide, mixed with sawdust, he found 
not only that its purifying powers were restored, 
but also that it could now be reyivified on ex- 
posure to the air, as before, and repeatedly 
used. Thereupon, erectinga kiln, he restored his 
whole stock; and he had, at the time of writ- 
ing, continued this course with success for 
about 18 months. . In the process, the material 
is kept at a dull red heat for ten or twelve 
hours. He regarded it as becoming, by that 
time, anhydrous: if so, the fact would conflict 
with the opinion previously held, that when 
the. oxide of iron once became anhydrons, it 
was useless for the purification of gas. 

Messrs. Baggs and Simpson, of London, have 
patented a process having the objects, jirst, of 
depriving coal-gas of the ingredients which 
render it injurious to animal and vegetable life; 
and secondly, of manufacturing from the ingre- 
dients thus removed certain products having a 
commercial value, “The gas to be purified is 
made to come in contact with metallic com- 
pounds of suitable nature, by blowing or other- 
wise; the impurities being separated by de- 
composition or appropriation. The patentees 
mainly employ for this purpose metallic oxides 
and salts, the latter either neutral, super-salts, 
or sub-salts, which have a strong affinity or 
attraction for sulphur, carbonic acid, &c., and 
which are themselves susceptible of renovation 
or recovery after use. The oxides and salts of 
copper, lead, magnesia, and some other bases 
are found suitable for these purposes. 

Mr. Geo. Smedley states that having observed 
that an ammoniacal liquid filtered through ani- 
mal charcoal had lost nearly the whole of its 
ammonia, he was led to try the effect of the 
same material upon coal-gas. Filling one tray 
in each purifier with the animal charcoal, he 
applied on the following days, to the gas 
passed through this, the turmeric test, and 
found that the ammonia had disappeared. By 
use of a small purifier, similarly charged, he 
afterward found that the carbon intercepted 
not only ammonia, but also sulphuretted hy- 
drogen; though it took up but a small percent- 
age of carbonic acid. He is led to believe that 
gas so purified also retains a larger percentage 
of hydrocarbons than that which is purified 
either by lime or by oxide of iron. 

INDEMNITY, Indemnity was claimed in 
the courts, in two aspects, viz.: by Govern- 
ment officials, of indemnity from all liability 
for their acts done under military or official 
direction; anda claim by those whose property 


had been taken by such direction to be indem- 
nified for their losses sustained thereby, 
The first class was subdivided into cases 
where the direttion under which the claimants _ 
acted was pleaded as a justification of their ac- 
tion, and cases where the provisions of the act 
known as the Indemnity Act were relied upon _ 
to shield the claimants from liability. In. & 


of the cases arising under the first subdivision, © 
resort was ultimately had to the protection af- — 
forded by the act of Congress. One case, how- 
ever, went to judgment in the Supreme® a 
of Indiana, in which the court decided that — 
the plea of justification was not areca 
was the case of Griffin vs. Wilcox, and will be 
found more fully referred to in the present vyol- 
ume. (See Martrat Law). » ae | 
The Indemnity Act referred to isentitled “an 
act relating to Habeas Corpus, and regulating 
judicial proceedings in certain cases,” and pro- 
vides generally that any order of the President, _ 
or under his authority, made at any time 
during the rebellion, shall be a defence to any 
action civil or criminal, for any act done or- 
omitted to be done, by virtue of such order, 
and providing a method for. removing causes 
from the State courts to those of the United — 
States. (See ante, rage 324.) (1 
General George W. Jones, Minn., late U. 8, 
Minister to Central America, on his return 
home was arrested and confined in Fort Lafay- 
ette, by order, as alleged, of Secrétary Seward. 
After his release he commenced an action in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
against Mr. Seward for false imprisonment. 
Application was made to Judge Olerke of that 
court to remove the cause to the Circuit Court 
of the United States, under the provisionsof 
the Indemnity Act. The motion was d _ 
by Judge Olerke, October 19th, as follows: — 


“ 
This is an action in which the plaintiff claims dam- 4 
ages for an a false imprisonment. Thedefendant 
asks for an order of this court to remove the ay 
and all proceedings therein to the next Circuit Court 
of the United States, to be held in and for the sout 4 4 
district of New York, The defendant states in his o . 
tition for this order that the action is brought for acts 4 
ray ow to have been done by him as Secretary of § 2 
for the United States of America, under authority de- 
rived by him from the President of the United Sta 
in causing and procuring the plaintiff to be 
and imprisoned, or for some other wrong alle, 
have been done to the plaintiff, under such authori 
during the present rebellion of the so-called Confeder- — 
ate States against the Government of the United States 
of America; and that it therefore comes within theact 
of Congress, passed March 3d, 1863, entitled “an act 
relating to habeas conpus and regulating judicial ro 
ceedings in certain cases,” providing, in the fifth see~ 
tion, that if any suit has been or shail be comr et 
against any officer, civil or military, or any other per-' 
son, for any arrest, imprisonment, trespass, Phys 
e pr ty 


done, or any act omitted to be done, during the 
ent rebellion, by virtue or under color of any au’ 
derived from, or exercised by or under, the P 

of the United States or any act of Con 3, the 
fendant may remove such action into the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the district where the suit is 
brought, on complying with certain requirements 
stated in the act. Cone 

Of course this act, as far as it directs the transfer of 
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cases from the State to Federal jurisdiction, if it has 
any constitutional foundation, is founded upon the 
third article of the Constitution of the United States, 
ing the extent of the judicial power delegated by 
e States to the Federal Government, and particularly 
pon that part of section 1 of said article, which says 
t “the judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution,” etc, 
The defendant in this application maintains that the 
efence which he intends to set up in this action arises 


to er the Constitution of the United States—the ques- 


m to be determined being whether the President of 
‘United States, during a rebellion or insurrection, 
‘an arrest or imprison, or authorize another to arrest 
or imprison, any person not subject to military law, 
without any order, writ, precept, or process, of some 
of competent jurisdiction, Now, we assume that 
is question, if a question’at all would arise under the 
nstitution of the United States—that is, whether the 
President possesses this power, either in his civil ca- 
pacity or as Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
tay of the United States—can be solved only by con- 
nlting and interpreting that instrument. But to enti- 
tle the defendant to this order, and to give the courts 
of the United States jurisdiction of this action, there 
must be some appearance or color of substance in it. 
It must have some specicusness, some seeming of 
plausibility, and must not be palpably devoid of any 
nd of doubt. Can it, then, be a question present- 
any appearance-of substance or color of doubt, 
whether the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica has invested its chief executive officer with power 
to arrest or imprison, or to authorize another to arrest 
or imprison, any person not subject to military law, at 
any time or under any exigency, without some order 
or precept, 4 process of some civil court of competent 
isdiction 
It cannot, of course, be pretended by the most ar- 
dent advocate of this high presidential prerogative that 
‘the Constitution confers it in set terms. There is as- 
‘suredly nothing in that instrument which-can be tor- 
tured into the conferring of such a power on the 
President in his civil capacity ; and this, it appears to 
‘me, plainly disposes of the question; for it would be 
asserting the grossest contradiction and strangest an- 
‘omaly to say that absolute and unlimited power, equal 
to any exercised’ by czar or sultan, can be implied 
from a constitution which avowedly gives no power to 
department of the Government that is not special- 
ly set forth, except simply the consequent right to 
employ all legal means necessary to the execution of 
the power. 


The judge then proceeded to review at con- 
sidérable length the arguments of counsel, an 
‘continued : 


’ It is, however, maintained, if the President does not 
possess this power in his civil capacity, that he does pos- 
‘Sess it in his military capacity, as Commander-in-Chief 
of ghe army and navy of the United States. A command- 
er of an army has, of course, within the sphere of his 
military operations against an enemy, all power neces- 
ary to insure their success. General Rosecrans had a 
right, I have no doubt, the other day to destroy all 
“property which caused any obstacles to his operations 
as t Bragg, and if he discovered any plots to mar 
ose enone or give intelligence to the enemy, or 
to afford them any kind of aid or comfort, he would be 
Tight to try the offenders, whether civilians or soldiers, 
by acourt-martial.. But his power does not extend 
beyond his lines, 


He concluded a very able, and elaborate 
Opinion by stating: 

The President, therefore, whether in his civil ca- 
pacity or as Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
ayy of the United States, has unquestionably no 
power to authorize the act of which the plaintiff 
complains: The ground upon which this applica- 
tion is made has no color of right. It cannot, in my 
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opinion, be entertained as a question in any State or 

nited States court. The only questions in this action 
worthy of consideration, and which can be entertain- 
ed, do not arise under the Constitution of the United 


States, but are fitly within the jurisdiction of this 
court. The motion is denied, wiibout costs. 


An appeal was taken by the defendant to 
the General Term, where the order at Special 
Term was reversed. The opinion of the court 
was delivered by Judges Leonard and Suther- 
Jand, Judge Clerke, however, maintained his 
former opinion : 

Lronarp J.—The question is not whether the fourth 
section of the act of Congress, passed March 8d, 1863," 
affords a valid defence to the action. The true ques- 
tion is this: is it in the power of Congress to give the 
Circuit Court jurisdiction of the case? 

The Constitution extends the judicial power of the 
Union to all cases in law and equity arising under the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United States. 

The defence, in this case, arises under the act of 
Congress, and the validity of that act, considered in 
the light afforded by the Constitution, will be one of 
the pe al subjects to be determined at the trial. It 
has been decided that acase arises within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution as well when the defendant 
seeks protection under a law of Congress, as when a 
Pere rs comes into court, to demand some right con- 

erred by law. 

It has been objected that the original jurisdiction of 
all actions may be drawn into the Federal Courts, by 
similar enactments of Congress, and that the case 
‘arises within the meaning of the Constitution only af- 
ter a trial and judgment in this court, when the action 
ean be transferred by writ of error or-appeal, and 
brought before the Federal Courts for review. The 
power of transferring causes to the United States Cir- 
cuit in a similar manner, where the question involved 
was of an appellate and not original jurisdiction, has 
long been sustained. Chief Justice Marshall says, in 
the case of Osborn vs. The Bank of the United States 

9 Wheaton, 821): “‘ We perceive no ground on which 
the proposition can be maintained, that Congress is 
incapable of giving the Circuit Courts original juris- 
diction, in any case to which the appellate jurisdiction 
extends.” 

' Congress has enacted that the defendant may inter- 
pose in his defence the orders, &c., of the President, 
and has directed the transfer of cases involving such a 
“net, in the manner prescribed, into the Circuit 

ourt. . 

According to the statements of the defendant such a 
case has arisen. We have nothing to do with the va- 
lidity of the law as a defence to the action. It is suffi- 
cient for the State Court that the defence involves the 
construction and effect of a law of Congress. The case 
has then arisen when the Courts of the United States 
may have jurisdiction, if Congress so directs. If thelaw 
does not-.afford a constitutional or valid defence, it 
cannot now be doubted that the learned justices of the 
United States Courts will so declare it, when the juris- 
diction of such cases will remain in the State Courts, 
as before the enactment of the law. It is not our duty 
to assert the independence of our State sovereignty 
and jurisdiction; for the final construction and effect 
of all acts of Congress may be brought before the U. 
S. Courts by the express provision of the Constitution. 
The manner of taking the cause to those Courts is of 
consequence. The Supreme Court of the Union must 
be relied on to prevent its jurisdiction from being un- 
lawfully extended by Congress. I am of the opinion, 
therefore, that Congress has the power to direct the 
transfer of such cases. 

In my opinion this application was unnecessary in 
order to vest the U. 8. Clreuit Court with the posses- 
sion of the action, but the discussion has not been lost, 
inasmuch as it will be now settled that this court will 
not, in this judicial district, take further cognizance of 
cases which have been transferred under this act of 
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Congress. It is v roper that an order be entered right to sue and be sued “in every Circuit Court of 
transferring the pointe the U.S. Circuit, as it affords he Gaited States.” iy 


the evidence in the court of the disposition made of it. 
In arriving at my conclusions I have consulted Sto- 
*s Com. on the Constitution, chap. 38, $§ 903, 906, 
c., &c.; 1 Wheat., Martin vs. Hunter; 6 Wheat., Co- 
hen vs. The State of Virginia; 9 Wheat., Osborn vs. 
The Bank of United States. 
As arule of practice I think the court should not 
approve any sureties unless the amount of the bond is 
equal to the sum in which the defendant in the action 


has been held to bail, if bail has been required in the © 


State Court. This fact should be made to appear to 
the satisfaction of the judge to whom the bond is pre- 
sented for approval. aMety 

SurHErtanp, J.—The question is not as to the con- 
stitutionality of the fourth section of the act, declaring 
that the order or authority of the President, during 
the rebellion, shall be a defence in all courts, to any 
action for any arrest, imprisonment, or act done, or 
omitted to be done, under or by color of the Presi- 
dent’s order, or of any law of Congress; but the ques- 
tion is as to the constitutionality of the fifth section of 
the act, authorizing the defendant in any such action 
to remove the same from the State Court to the Circuit 
of the United States for the district where the suit is 
brought: for trial, on complying with certain require- 
ments specified in the section; that is, on entering his 
appearance, filing his petition stating the facts, offer- 
ing. and sufficient surety, &c. 

e question  paesage by this appeal is not as to 
the constitutional power of the President to order the 
arrest, imprisonment, &c., or as to the constitutional 
power of aaittes to authorize the President to order 
the arrest, imprisonment, &c,; but the question pre- 
sented by the appeal is, as to the constitutional power 
of Congress to give the Circuit Courts of the United 
States primary or original, and (as to the State 
Courts) exclusive jurisdiction, of the trial of actions 
for such arrests, imprisonments, &c. 

In determining the question as to the constitution- 
ality of the 5th section of the act, we must assume, I 
think, that the trial, of this action will involve the de- 
termination of the question as to the constitutionality 
of the 4th section; that Ponarons in passing the act 
considered that the trials of the actions to be removed 
to the Circuit Courts of the United States under it 
would involve the determination of the question as to 
the constitutionality of the 4th section, whether tried 
in the State or United States Courts; and that Con- 
gress intended by the 5th section to take from the 

State Courts and give to the Circuit Courts of the 
United States the right and power to determine that 
uestion. Had Congress the constitutional power to 

o this? That is the question. 

If Congress had the power, then the order ap- 
pealed from, denying the defendant’s motion to remove 
the action and all gy therein to the Circuit 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District 
of New York, should be reversed, and I think an order 
made directing such removal; if Congress had not the 
power, then the order appealed from should be affirmed. 
. If no steps had been taken forthe removal of the 
action from this court, and the action should be tried 
in this court, and the question as to the constitution- 
ality of the fourth section of the act should be decided 
adversely to the defendant by the Court of Appeals of 
this State, the Supreme Court of the United States 
would have final and conclusive appellate jurisdiction 
of the question (Const. U.S. Art. 8; § 25 of the Judi- 
ciary Act; 1 Statutes at Large, 85; Cohen vs, Vir- 
gin (6 Wheaten), 264; Miller vs. Nicholls, 4 Whea- 

n, , 

Cannot Congress give the Circuit Court of the Unit- 
ed States original jurisdiction in any case to which this 
appellate jurisdiction extends ? 

n Osborn vs. United States Bank, 9 Wheaton, cited 
by Judge Leonard, Chief Justice Marshall said he could 
perceive no ground for saying that Congress could not. 

In that case one of the aeons was, whether Con- 
gress could constitutionally confer on the Bank the 


judgment, reach the Federal jurisdiction, 


It was held that such a suit was a case arising under 
a law of the United States, sensed that it was — 
within the judicial power of the United States, and — 
Congress could not confer upon the Circuit Court juris- 
diction over it. “ae 
See also Curtiss’s Com. on the Jurisdiction, &c., o! 
the Courts of the United States, sections 12 and 
the latter section, containing a quotation from another 
portion (. 865) of the opinion of Chief Justice Mar- — 
shall in Osborn vs, The Bank of the United States, is 
spperenhy. quite pertinent to the question in this ease 
concur, then, in the conclusion of Judge Leona: 
that Congress had the power to direct the transfe 
the Circuit Court of the United States. wm 
Probably an order of this court directing such tra 
fer is not absolutely necessary, but to make one wot 
be in accordance with usage in like cases; and beside 
such an order would be the best evidence of the deter- _ 
mination of this court, that it no longer had jurisdic- 
tion of this action. : oe | 
It appearing that the defendant has complied with 
the requirements of the act for such transfer, the or- 
der appealed from should be reversed, and an order | 
made by this court for the removal of the action an 
all proceedings therein to the Circuit Court of 
poeta eek hing whatever in th arguments ! 
LERKE, J.—I see nothing whatever in the ! 
of my brethren, or in those of other judges on the same > 
subject, to induce me to e from the position which | 
I have attempted to maintain at Special Term. They 
have all alike, in my very humble judgment, 1 
countably overlooked the only point claiming consi 
eration on this great constitutional subject, a 
According to the doctrine upheld by my brethren, 
we can scarcely conceive of any act committed by any 
officer of the General Government under color of. 
authority derived from or under the President, whiel 
may not constitute a genuine, veritable case arising 
under the Constitution of the United States, and which, 
therefore, may not rightly come within the cognizance 
of their judical power. It is only necessary to claim 
that it was committed under color of that authority, 
and was, therefore, justified by the Constitution, how- 
ever monstrous and appalling the act may be, to mak 
it, according to this doctrine, a case arising under that 
Constitution. er, 
For of course, according to the terms of the claim, 
the claimant appeals through this remarkable statute — 
to the Constitution for his justification, and however 
palpably frivolous such a claim may be—howeyer 
manifest may be the conviction that the Constitution | 
no more sanctions such an act than it sanctions the burn- 
ing of the Capitol, the dispersion of Congress, and the | 
shooting and imprisonment or exile of the men of w: 
it is composed, yet it is claimed to present a questi 
and therefore a case arising under the great charter 
constitutional liberty in America, the perpetrator 
the outrage making that a 


ia . 


uestion which is u - 
tionably no gene and the judicial power 
State is ousted of its legitimate jurisdiction. ve 
Thus this extraordinary statute prescribes not : 
that the character, but the mere assertion of the ng 
doer shall determine jurisdiction, and that the a 
matter, which has been always held, except in cases — 
affecting ambassadors, other diplomatic mle 
consuls, as alone the criterion of jurisdiction, shall Z 
excluded from consideration. Surely 5's this can be 
done by Congress, the Government the a 
States of America is not, as all men have here Wy 
supposed, incontestably a Government of limited pow-|_ 
ers and duties, and is, if not one of unlimited powers 
and duties, nevertheless of very sccommodatng @- 
pansibility. This a novel and strange theory of 
opment in America. i 
But it is asserted, as the appellate power of the 
preme Court of the United States extends in ce 
cases to State tribunals, that this case woul 


& | 


erefore, it may as well be transferred to the Uni 
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States Circuit Court before judgment. Even if the Su- 

-preme Court of the United States would entertain such 

‘a case on appeal, this is no controlling reason why it 

should, necessarily, be transferred to the United States 

Circuit Court for adjudication in the first instance. For, 

the only question to be determined by us on this motion 

is whether Congress has the power to transfer cases 
of this description to the Circuit Court of the United 

States, not whether, ultimately, it may reach the ap- 
_ pellate jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court. 

- The act of Congress, ry a in 1789, “to establish 

the judicial courts of the United States,” no doubt 
vides that a final judgment or decree in any suit in 

highest court of law or equity of a State, where is 
drawn in question the validity of a statute of the Unit- 
ed States, and: the decision is — its validity, may 

_ be reéxamined and revised or affirmed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But, if it is too clear for 

mereov rey that the statute is an outrage on the Con- 
stitution, if it is palpably usurpation, if it is plain to 

the most unlettered citizen, that the statute is an at- 

_ tempt to subvert all the securities which the founders 
of the Government have provided for the preservation 

_ of personal liberty, and to invest one man with un- 

limited dictatorial power, and, therefore, that the ap- 
4 was palpably frivolous, I presume the court would 

_ hear no argument on such an appeal, and would, forth- 

_ with, affirm the judgment or dismiss the writ. 

_ Would they, for instance, hearken to an appeal in- 
 yolving the validity of an Act of Congress giving the 
President, or any other member of the Government, 

wer by coup d'état, to extinguish the legislative 

; ch,.as Cromwell did the Long Parliament, and 

substitute a Barebones Legislature in its place. 
_ Surely not; if they, too, were not struck down, and 
were not (if said debasement can be se 8 by 

force, by fear, or by corrupt appliances or selfish aspi- 
_ rations robbed of independence. So that the consider- 
_ ation whether the act is not palpably void, must pre- 
sent itself on appeal as it now presents itself to us 
on this motion; and, if it is eae void, I repeat it 
would not be treated on appea 
moment entertained. 

I still consider the defence in this case just as desti- 
‘tute of color as the case which I have imagined. 
Whether, under the pretext of authority from the 
President of the United States, any one citizen, at his 
mere will and pleasure, without any intervention of the 
judicial tribunals, can incarcerate another citizen not 
subject to military law, in a loathsome dungeon, for 

_Mmany months, or for a day or an hour, cannot, under 

any circumstances in which the nation may be placed, 

be treated as a question constituting a case arising un- 
der the Constitution ; and any statute which declares 
the contrary is palpably void. The order at Special 

Term should be affirmed with costs. 


A case arose in Pennsylvania, which, during 
its progress, illustrated both of the phases which 
this question of indemnity has assumed. In 
August, 1861, the ‘“ Jeffersonian,” a weekly pa- 
per published at West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Was seized by United States Marshal Milward 
and his assistants, under an order from United 

s District Attorney Coffey. The paper 

‘was suppressed, and the office closed, and it so 
remained suppressed and closed until the Oc- 
tober following, when, in consequence of the 
district attorney declining to proceed further 
with the information which he had filed, charg- 
ing William H. Hodgson, the proprietor of the 
aper, with aiding and abetting the rebellion, 
€ publication of the paper was resumed. 
Subsequently Mr. Hodgson instituted a suit 
against Mr. Milward, the marshal, and William 
Schuyler and John Jenkins, his deputies, to re- 
cover damages for losses sustained by reason 


as worthy of being for a. 
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of such seizure. The case in February came 
on trial before Chief Justice Lowrie, of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia; 
the plaintiff being represented by Wm. B. Reed 
and George W. Biddle. From Judge Lowrie’s 
charge to the jury we extract as follows: 


The next important element in this cause is the al- 
leged fact that the act complained of was authorized 
by the President of the United States, and was exe- 
cuted by important Federal officers. But this element 
loses all its legal importance when we consider that all 
peers functionaries in this land are under law, and 

hat none, from the highest to the lowest, are above it. 
They, as well as we, are under the Constitution and 
laws of the Unitéd States, and sworn to support, pro- 
tect, and defend them, or take them as their rule of 
civil and official conduct, and they and we are to be 
judged by them in our civil and official conduct in all 
appropriate cases. The acts of the President and of his 
subordinates are, therefore, without right, unless they 
are authorized by some article of the Constitution, or 
of the laws made under it, and consistent withit. He 
can make no law that can vest in him any new author- 
ity, or that can protect those who obey his authorized 
orders. He would not claim that he could. 

The Federal and State Constitutions place the Gov- 
ernment under just such restrictions as these: It tells 
the Government how it shall proceed in defending so- 
ciety and the social organism against all the forms of 
violence, disorder, and danger to which society is ex- 
posed. It puts all itsdunctionaries under law, so that 
they shall not invade the order of society, by taking 
their own forms and modes of protecting it. When 
they act without law, they must justify themselves be- 
fore the law, by showing an emergency that demands 
their act. If it be not so, they are above law, and not 
under it. If they may irresponsibly declare the exist- 
ence of the emergency, and also the acts which it de- 
mands of them, then, as to them, we have neither Con- 
stitution nor laws, ‘ 

Our Constitution was framed when the remembrance 
of the excitements, suspicions, divisions, disloyalty, 
and treasons of the Revolution were yet fresh in the 
minds of our statesmen, and under the light of all its 
experience, and they left no gap in it to be supplied 
by the fears or suspicions of excited times. It is still 
a sufficient rule of practice for our Government, and 
it, better than anything else, embodies the settled and 
sober thought of this people. When we depart from 
it we expose ourselves to the rule of force, and to in- 
calculable divisions of opinion, of counsels, and of 
sctionsipauNester nie Pow * 

Do the defendants show a warrant issued in proper 
form by competent authority, that shelters them from 
responsibility for the actdone? What the law requires 
in order to justify such an act is written in the Consti- 
tution, article 4 of the amendments: “The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, pa- 
pers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrant shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particuarly describing the place to be 
searched, and the person or things to be seized.” A 
similar law is written in all our State Constitutions, 
and it is simply the written expression of the unwrit- 
ten or customary law of the Beanies known to every- 
body, descended through a long line of ancestry and 
of popular disturbances, and recognized by everybody 
in times when a quiet reason holds the control of the 
passions. : , 

Another law is to be connected with this one, in or- 
der that it may be seen how such warrants are to Issue. 
It also is written in the Constitution, where it vests all 
judicial power in the courts established by law, and 
requires that no man shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, except by due process of law. This makes 
the courts the only authority whence any process can 
issue for the trials of rights or wrongs. Warrants 
properly issued by them are a shield to the officer who 
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exercises them. Warrants issued byothers have ‘no 
further authority than is contained in the emergency 
on which they are founded. If the circumstances— 
the pressing nature of the emergency—justify the act, 
they justify the warrant, but not otherwise. It is not 
usual to call such orders warrants, and they are not 
properly so called. They are merely orders of a supe- 
rior to a subordinate officer to do a special duty which 
usually he ought to do without such order. § : 

When a great conflagration ora violent mob is rag- 
ing, or a vessel is attempting to transgress the reve- 
nue laws or the laws of war, and to escape, there is no 
time for warrants, and the necessary work must be 
done without them. But then it is always done under 
responsibility to yo through the courts of justice. If 
the occasion and the law of the land justify what is 
done, then the want of a warrant is excused. 

We understand now the case we have before us. 
The defendants had no such warrant as is required by 
the Constitution, It was an order of *‘ request,” not 
issued by any judicial officer, and was not founded on 
the oath of any one, and there is no pretence that any 
such violent outrage on social order had been commit- 
ted, and no such pressing and urgent emergency ex- 
isted' as to justify the seizure without warrant, and 
therefore no justification-is made out. 

There is nothing in the act of Congress of the 6th 
of August, 1861, that justifies it. It requires the Pres- 
‘ident, in certain cases, to cause certain property “to 
be seized, confiscated, and condemned;” but this 
means by due process of law. It isnot to be done by 
the President himself, but , due process of law, by 
the proper functionaries, and he is to see that they do 
their duty. These defendants undertook to do this act 
without warrant, and without any proper occasion 
shown to us, and therefore they are mere trespassers, 
They are trespassers from the beginning to the end; 
and the first step in the matter being unjustified, no 
subsequent and unsuccessful proceeding under the act 
of 1861 can shelter them from liability for compensa- 
tion. They would have been liable for a malicious 
peveeouien without probable cause, if the act had 

een under a writ Spperotly valid. The plaintiff is en- 
titled to full compensation for all he has lost by this act. 

Is the plaintiff entitled to exemplary damages? 
Yes, in so far as their act was inspired by mere wan- 
tonness; but exemplary or punitive damages are usu- 
ally allowed rather for the moral than for the legal 
wrong that accompanies such acts. For the legal 
wrong, compensation is the measure of redress. For 
the moral wrong, the recklessness of the act, the per- 
sonal malice with which it is done, the violence and 
outrage attending it, for this you are authorized to al- 
low exemplary damages; such as are reasonable under 
all the circumstances. You must judge how far the 
defendants are guilty of any moral wrong, beyond the 
legal wrong in the act complained of. * *. * 

f the law of the land is the sober and abiding 
thought of the whole people, that lives through all dis- 
-orders and excitements, and survives and judges them 
all—the great ocean undercurrent of thought to which 
waves, and storms, and tempests do not reach—then 
what I have said is the law still. I know of no other 
law for this case. This is the law and the plaintiff is 
entitled to damages—compensative if the defendants 
acted in good faith and under a mere’ mistake of au- 
thority; and exemplary if there was any bad faith, 
recklessness, and oppression intended in their acts. * 


The jury returned a verdict in favor of plain- 
tiff for $512. 

Judgment having thus been rendered for the 
plaintiff, a motion was made to remove the 
cause to the United States Circuit Court, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indem- 
nity Act. .Judge Strong, of the Supreme 
Court of Pa., in granting the motion says: 

Clearly the right to remove does not depend up- 


on the extent of progress which the cause has 
made in the State Court when the removal is at- 


pv pe To my mind it ae an that Congress 
ten 


‘quested them to seize the property for confiscation and _ 
‘condemnation, according to the provisions of the act © 


‘was in the hands of the defendants an apparent author- — 
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in- 

ed, at the instance of a defendant, to transfer from 
the State to the Circuit Court any suit or prosecution 
of the nature described, at any stage of its progress. 
No matter in what condition it may have been when the 
act of Congress was passed, if commenced before, and 
an appearance had been entered, a petition for its re- 
mtiral Wak authorized at the next session of the cout 
or; if judgment had been obtained, an appeal was al , 
Towed during the term at which it was si lig 
writ of error within six months after its ren q 
Such is the letter of the act, as well as its clear spirit, 
and, like every other act, it must be construed so Ld 


carry out its spirit. Bey 4) es 
It was also urged in the argument that ‘the = 


case sought to be removed did not belong to 
the class of cases for which provision was made 
by tho act of Congress of March 8d, 1863, 


Judge Strong said, in reply to this objection: 
The record in this case shows that they acted under 
an order or warrant from the district attorney, whichre- _ 


of August 6th, 1861; and the warrant also ‘ 
authority from the President of the United States. It 

was signed by the district attorney as such, and it was 
directed to William Millward, Marshal. If this was 
not color of authority, both of an act of Congress: 
of the President’s order, what would be? Color is an | 


apparent or = te facie right. It may have no sub- 
stance, but if there be an appearance of right or author- — 
ity, it is colorable. This authority, real or are 
the defendants pleaded at the trial, and its effi 
one of the main points in controversy. I am not called ~ 
upon to express any opinion upon the question whether 
the act of the defendants was, in fact, authorized by the 
President of the United States. There is evidence on 
our record that it was, but it is sufficient that when 
the act of which the plaintiffs complain was done, there 


ity from the President, and that the seizure was made 
under the asserted warrant of an act of Congress, assert- 
ed by the district attorney, whose duty it was, under 
the act, to attend to the seizure and condemnation of $ | 
the property which it was the intention of Congress — | 
should be confiscated. I am clearly of opinion that 
the case is one of those embraced in the provisions of | 
the act of Congress of March 3d, 1863. * 9 


In regard to the constitutionality of the act, | 
which was brought in question, the judge said: 
I do not perceive that this act is a clear violation cate ’ 


Constitution. The third article of the Federal Cons 
tution declares that the judicial power shall extend t 
all cases in law and equity arising under this Constitu- 
tion, the laws of the United States and treaties, 

if the cases provided for in the act of Congress: 
March 3d, 1863, are such as arise under the Cons 
tution, or under the laws of the United States, or un- 
der treaties, jurisdiction over them may be lay 
conferred upon the Federal courts, as it was in anot 
class of cases, by the 12th section of the Judiciary A 
of 1789. , If, then, the judicial power of the Fede 
Government, as conferred by the Constitution, ext 

to the adjudication of such cases, the right of Congress 
to provide for the removal of them from the State 
the Federal courts is not to be doubted. It is a righ 
which was exercised in the Jndiciary Act of 1789, and 
it has been acted under ever since, without being call- 
ed in question. ist Daa 


The order for removal was allowed. = 

The case being certified into the | Cireuit 
Court of the U. 8., a motion was made before 
Judge Grier to remit the record on the allega- 
tion that the case did not come within the pro- 
visions of the act. The judge denied the mo- 
tion, delivering the following opinion: 


 Cireuit Court United States, Eastern District of 

Pennsyloania — William H, Hodgson vs. William Mil 
‘ward, ¢al. This case has been removed into this 
court under the provisions of the Sth section of the 
act of the 8d of March, 1863 (12th Stat. at Large, 756). 

It is now moved to remit the record, on the allega- 

‘tion that the case is not within the provisions of that 
act. Although the certificate of the judge who order- 
‘ed the removal of the case may not be conclusive on 

is court, if we should be of opinion that we cannot 
entertain jurisdiction of the parties or of the cause, yet 
it lies on the party who alleges that fact to make it 
clearly app esr that we see no reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the decision of the learned judge who has 
ified this case, and fully concur in the opinion de- 
livered by him. 

_ It would be superfluous to repeat the arguments so 
well stated by that learned judge. is clear that the 

nce of the defendants df they have any) depends 
jolly on the construction of the Constitution of the 

_ United States, and ofacts of Congress. The courts of the 
Jnited States have, therefore, jurisdiction of the subject 

aatter without regard to the citizenship of the parties. 

* The act of Congress already mentioned, which au- 

rizes the removal of such cases to this court, is not 
alleged to be unconstitutional, nor that the party has 

_ not pursued the mode pointed out by the act in a case 
where there has been a final judgment, and which, of 
course, was still pending in that. court. 

__ The objection that the record shows that the trespass 
with which the defendants are charged was not com- 
mitted by virtue of any order of the President, or un- 
der his authority, or under color of any act of Con- 

, cannot now be urged, as it constitutes the very 
estion to be tried and determined by the court when 
the case shall be heard before a jury. Assuming the 

a a to be true that the President may have had 
- authority conferred upon him to issue such orders, and 

that the order issued by the United States attorney 

was irregular or void, yet these are the very questions 

which the defendants have a privilege, conferred by 
statute, of a trial and decision in the Courts of the 

United States. 

~ The order or warrant under which the defendants 

prstity, End sigh to have been issued by virtue of au- 
thority derived from the President. This was “ color” 

ad authority, whether the substance existed or not. 

The argument that color being an accident, cannot ex- 

without substance, may be metaphysically correct, 
but has too much subtility for Roane application in 
the construction of statutes. edo not think it ne- 
cessary to give a definition of “ color of authority ” to 
suit all cases. For the purposes of this case it is 
enough to say, that an officer acting in good faith un- 
der a Warrant purporting to come from his superior, 

whom he is bound to obey, is acting under “ color o 
authority,” whether his superior transgresses his pow- 

er, or the warrant be irregular, or not. This is the 

a to be tried under proper pleadings and evi- 

nce before a jury. 

_ If the State Court should assume to refuse to certi- 
y the case into this court, because, in their opinion, 
he superior officer had not authority, or the warrant 
vas irregular and void, they would deny to the party 

the privilege conferred on him by the act, and treat its 
provisions with contempt. 

_ This case was, therefore, and nd certified into this 
court, and must be tried in the same manner as if 
brought here by appeal, or as if it had been brought 


in said court by original process. 

Motion denied. 

Another class of cases, arising under the second 
division named, were claims presented for com- 
pensation for property taken for military uses, 
_ The case of William §. Grant vs. the United 
States was decided by the Court of Claims in 
the beginning of 1864. The claim in this case 
was for private property destroyed and aban- 
doned in Arizona on the 15th of July, 1861, by 
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order of Capt. J. N. Moore, commanding Unit- 
ed States troops in the vicinity of Tucson, 
Grant was a contractor with the Government 
for furnishing commissary and quartermasters’ 
supplies for the forts and military posts in Ari- 
zon, and in furtherance of his contract had ex- 
pended large sums of money in the repair and 
erection of flouring mills, dwelling-houses, store- 
houses, shops, and corrals: He had personal 
property also of considerable value, consisting 
in part of flour, wheat, corn, barley, beans, mer- 
chandise, furniture, &c. In the mills and store- 
houses of Grant were valuable supplies belong- 
ing to the Government. 

The people of Tucson were lawless adven- 
turers and intensely hostile to the Government 
of the United States. Lieut. Lord speaks of 
the citizens of the Territory as “traitors of 
the deepest dye ”—“‘that they openly talked 
secession long before the war commenced, 
especially those in the vicinity of Tucson. Capt. 
Chapin, in his deposition, says: ‘Tucson was 
full of gamblers and murderers. Large numbers 
of white people were Southerners in feeling and 
ready to take up arms for the Southern cause. 
Exceptions to this rule were rare.” A Confed- 
erate flag was flying at Tucson, and when the 
property was burnt the people assembled in 
large numbers armed, and with such threaten- 
ing demonstrations as induced Lieut. Lord to 
prepare for an expected attack om his train. 
Fort Breckinridge had been burnt and aban- 
doned. on the 10th of July, and Capt. Moore 
had received information by express that Fort 
Buchanan was also to be abandoned and de- 
stroyed. He also had information that Texan 
rebel forces held Fort Union, and were deter- 
mined. to occupy the territory, and cut off the 
United States troops within it. 

With this information, and the state of things 
as he knew them to exist at Tucson, Capt. 
Moore directed Lieut. Lord, commanding a 
company of dragoons, to destroy such Gov- 
ernment'stores as he could not transport, to- 
gether with such private property of Grant as 
might be of value to the public enemy or to the 
disloyal people of Tucson. On receiving in- 
formation that Fort Buchanan was to be aban- 
doned, he took an escort and reached that fort 
in advance of the main body. In his report to 
the War Department he says: ‘On learning 
the urgency of the case, I sent the enclosed 
written order to Lieut. Lord, in command of 
troops en route from Fort Breckinridge ; his re- 
port in the case I forward.” 

Judge Wilmot read the opinion of the court, 
Judge Loring dissenting. Judge Wilmot said: 

We do not doubt from this evidence, taken in con- 
nection with the active participation of Lieut. Lord in 
the destruction of the property, himself setting fire to 
the large mill, and giving orders to his men to fire the 
other buildings and property, that he acted under and in 
accordance with the express orders of Capt. Moore. 
Lord notified Mr. Grant half an hour before the fire 
was set, of his intention to burn all his buildings and 
property, and requested him to secure at once such 


valuables and papers as he wished to preserve. 
Is the Movernisent legally and equitably bound to 
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indemnify Mr. Grant for the loss of his property under 
such circumstances? Was there apparent to the com- 
manding officer such a necessity as justified its de- 
struction? Was it taken for public use? A proper 
application of legal principles to the facts of the case 
will give a solution of these inquiries. } 

Every civilized State recognizes its obligation to 
make compensation for private property taken under 

ressure of State necessity and for the public good. 
The State is the transcendental proprietary of all the 
property, real and personal, of its citizens and sub- 
jects. This transcendental right, the eminent domain 
of the State, in all countries where rights are regulated 
by law, is so exercised as to work no wrong, to inflict 
no private injury without giving to the party aggriev- 
ed ample retiree This doctrine was not engrafted on 
the pabhio law to give license to despotic and arbitrary 
sovereigns. It has its foundation in the organization 
of societies and States, and is as essential to a republic 
as to the most absolute despotism. Itis of the very 
essence of sovereignty, and without it a State could 
not perform its first and 1. gee duty, its own preser- 
vation. Vital as is this high prerogative of States, it 
must be exercised in subordination to the clear princi- 
ples of justice and right. Whenever from necessity or 
policy a State appropriates to public use the private 
property of any individual it is obliged by a law as im- 
perative as that in virtue of which it makes the appro- 
priation, to give to the party aggrieved redress com- 
mensurate with the injury he has sustained. Upon 
any other principle the social compact would work 
mischief and wrong. The State would have the right 
to impoverish the citizen it was established to pro- 
tect ; to trample on these rights of property, security for 
which was one of the great objects of its creation. 

Every elementary writer of authority sustains the 
views here taken of the duty and obligation of States. 

' It may safely be assumed, as the settled and funda- 
mental law of Christian and civilized States, that gov- 
ernments are bound to make just indemnity to the 
citizen or subject, whenever private property is taken 
for the public good, convenience, or safety. 

The limitation imposed upon the Government of the 
United States, in the exercise of its right of eminent 
domain, by the fifth article of the amendments of the 
Constitution, is a solemn recognition of this settled 
and fundamental law of States, and binds the Govern- 
ment to the observance of the pest pee of justice 
and right, in its dealings with the citizen, with the 
force of organic law. In this article it is declared that 
‘private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation.” 

Was the property for which compensation is now 
claimed taken in virtue of the right of eminent do- 
main? or was it an exercise of right, under the law 
of overruling tyre ? or was the property destroy- 
ed without right? and must the claimant look to the 

ersonal responsibility of those directly concerned in 
its destruction? Eminent domain is a civil right, and 
rests upon property. It springs from the social com- 
pact, and is inherent in the sovereignty charged with 
the duties of civil government. The right arising out of 
extreme necessity is a natural right, older than States, 
and is in fall force when society and property are un- 
known. It is the law of the savage as well as the most 
enlightened, and attaches to every individual under 
whatever conditions he may be placed. It is the right 
of self-defence, of self- reservation, and has no con- 
nection whatever with the supereminent right of the 

State. The one may be fettered by constitutional 
limitations; the other is beyond the reach of constitu- 
tions. Both may be said to depend upon necessity for 
their lawful exercise; but the one is a State, the other 
an individual necessity, The necessity in the one case 
admits of degrees, and is frequently no more than the 
public convenience, utility, or good; in the other the 
right can be exercised only in the last degree, when 
the necessity is imperative and overruling. It admits 
of no choice of remedies and of no delay, and from the 
nature of the right is beyond and transcends the soy- 
ereign authority. This subject underwent a most 
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thorough and careful consideration in the courts of 
New Jersey and New York, in a number of cases grow- 
ing out of the great fire in the city of New York in the 
winter of 1885,—Hale vs. Lawrence, 3d Zabriskie, 
728-9. Russell vs, the Mayor, &., 2d Dennio, pp. 486, 
7; 12,Co.12; Id. 63. ’ 
Upon the authority of the cases cited, and others _ 
that might be adduced, as well as on the principles & 
which distinguish a case of public poconeys utilit = 
ood, from the overruling necessity whic lates 
the law of individuals, we are of opinion that the 
ful taking of ogee property, for use or destructior 
when the public exigency demands it, by a milita 
officer commanding any part of the public force, is an 
exercise of the right of eminent domain; and thatsuch — 
a case is not per cened by the law applicable to i 
viduals. The fundamental law provides that “ private 
property shall ndt be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” Is this provision of the Constitution 
answered when compensation is made for property 
taken under legislative authority, and denied when — 
rightfully, under the 
proper functions of their office e think not. The 
obligation to make compensation is coextensive with — 
the right of the State to ake paysite property for pub- — 
lic use ; and whenever it is taken by competent authare r- | 
ity, the obligation of the State cannot be evaded. 
We next come to consider of the necessity under — 
which this property was destroyed. It is necessity 
alone that gives the right to take private property for 
use or destruction, e danger must be threateni 
—such as demands immediate action, and when dela 
would work public injury. Unless the necessity 
such as to justify the officer, he is a trespasser, and 
there is no hability on the part of the Government. It_ 
is impossible to lay down with penioes the degree of 
necessity or imminence of the danger that will 
such justification. Each case must stand on its own 
facts. The necessity must be urgent, but it need not 
be overwhelming—the danger must apparently be 
near and impending, but it need not be actually 
ent, threatening instant injury to the public interests. 
The officer must decide when the necessity has arisen 


that demands him to take private Rraperey for the 
public safety or good. If, however, the danger, ashe _ 
ought to have seen, was remote, the necessity not 
pressing, courts will hold him personally responsible __ 
to the party aggrieved. In deciding upon the conduct 
of the officer we must look at all the circumstances of | 
danger by which he was surrounded, and to such in- 
formation as he had, entitled to credit. It may be that __ 
there was no real danger, that his information was 
false, and that he acted under a supposed state of facts 
that did not exist. This would not affect his conduct, 
so as to charge him personally, or relieve the State 
from responsibility. Had he good grounds for the be- — 
lief that the facts were as they appeared to him? 
Would a cool, prudent, discreet man have felt the 
necessity as urgent and the danger impending? 

the officer is justified, and the party who has s ed 
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loss must look to the Government alone for redress. 

We hold in this case that the property was destroyed 
by the rightful order of the commanding officer, and 
upon an urgent and pressing necessity, and to prevent — 
it from falling into the hands of the public enemy, and 
those hostile to the United States; that it was a taking | 
for public use; and that the Government is bound un- 
der the Constitution to make just compensation to the 
owner. The legal duty to make compensation raises 
an implied — to do so, and here is found the ju- 
risdiction of this court to entertain this proceeding. 

It is one of the strange phenomena of the 
times that, amid all the rejoicings which suc- 
ceeded the victory at Gettysburg, no one seem- 
ed to reflect that the event which had insured 
the safety of the Government and country had 
rendered a large body of people almost desti- 
tute. There were not even wanting writers 
who sought to give piquancy to their letters 
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by misrepresenting the conduct of the people 
of Gettysburg during the fiery ordeal through 
which they had passed, and by depreciating a 
hospitality to visitors which consisted in di- 
yiding with strangers the little which the mer- 
ciless invaders had left. It is true that justice, 
are, although tardy, has finally been done to 
he people of Gettysburg and the surrounding 
- country, in these respects. The sufferers are 
beginning to turn their attention tothe Na- 
tional Government as the source of relief. The 
question how far a loyal citizen of a rebel or 
isloyal State, of the Government of which he 
isin Jegal theory a component part, and for the 
yonduct of which he is in some sense respon- 
sible, is entitled to national compensation for 
property destroyed by the rebellion in such a 
, presents a very grave, legal, and consti- 
tutional question. At all events it is not the 
same question which is raised by the application 
of the people of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, 
for losses inflicted by an inter-State invasion. 
_ The Governments of the States might be 
held responsible to satisfy the losses caused by 
insurrectionary violence among their own citi- 
zens, and they have the means to meet this re- 
sponsibility in the power to confiscate the prop- 
erty of the guilty. But it is the province of 
the General Government to protect the loyal 
States against inter-State invasion, and to sat- 
isfy the losses caused by such invasion, when 
it cannot be prevented. 
INDIA, Berrisu. The area and. population 
of the British possessions in India are: Area, 
933,722 English square miles; population, 134,- 
634,244. The English population in India, in- 
cluding the army, 85,000 strong, is 125,379. 
' The revenue, public expenditure, &c., in the 
year ending April 30th, 1862, were as follows: 


REVENUE, 
Land Revenue including tributes and contribu- 
tions from Native States, &c......... peer £22,711,717 
RE DONS i since: Sain dutstinat eto deia's nip ab ino 2,054,69 
MMINPOIIIN 0’, Fay Che Liven dtecvceatedeetcs AEs Hs 2,876,189 
co  SSRPPPOR EE Bae WeasWadbactea cpa kess t25 be 563, 
BUN Ce hess Sa Bah ct ecm padpascielnasmesdt he a4 6,359,269 
IDA. whe 0s chase tila esos sc th cscs eece rake e eens 1,693,217 
Meee sea eoy nae es cg hts Sk Ne vided odes dds 880,735 
ORCC 045 Shidaidh Wile Maid te Seldaicheoadesenitg 135 
BELO GIORTADN,, 0 aie pidaleuls naidhsle.s dieawenease 73,452 
ww and Justice, and Police............006 ives 511,513 
Waktaa 4 9:s 3 pu Se RiP ac tawedade dsb shgcves che 55,723 
BRIM FES. 2k wn coaces ee cepe eR peg aS 588,858 
ellaneous, Civil and Military .............. 468,500 
MEU. Wa SUBST Dos adeaeie takes dpoe 956,21 
*] REPEAD sta Sic seicga dn asicatale unis aslewa deh £43,829,472 
, EXPENDITURE, 
Repayments, Allowances, Refunds and Draw- 
" backs..... Aven Pye sc aia divide as swt aia hdes £ 341,588 
Charges of collection and payments in realization 
of the Revenue, including cost of salt and 
SAS Rp a RGR as Ey pia, ea eta es 5,526,724 
Allowances and assignments under Treaties and 
,. Engagements............0scceeeese Sebts cas 1,640,466 
Allowances to District and Village Officers..... 599,68 
in India, including interest on Debt, 
and the value of stores received from Eng- 
ee ae seme bead ansVEsedsces cies 29,187,846 
Charges in England, excluding the value of stores 
~ Supplied to India......c.. csc eee e see eeeeee 5,209,264 
uaranteed interest on the capital of railway 
and other companies, in India and in Eng- 
land, deducting net traffic receipts ......... 1,425,080 
Osc cevsda dese Sunolsedeesdsrccess see £43,880,100 
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The number of native Christians in India is 
still comparatively small, but steadily increas- 
ing. The following table exhibits the state of 
the Roman Catholic missions in India, accord- 
ing to the latest account: 


Apostolic Vicariates, Catholics. |Apostolic Vicariates, Catholics. 
Madras soi voles hese «+ 46,480/Quilon .......-...0006 000 
Bombay.,....05...020 25,000 |Mysore........0+e0.05 17,300 
Eastern Bengal....... 18,000|Coombatore.....-. 17,200 
Western Bengal....... 15,000) Agra ....cecc..eeeeees 000 
Madura......sscecceces 40,000/Patna .........0..0005 8,400 
Hyderabad.........-+ 6,000|Ava and Pegn........ 200 
Vizagapatam ......... 7,180|Malayan Peninsula.... 5,400 
Mangalore..e...ss.se02 84,880 |Jafina veces cceccccsncs 235 
Verapoly....ccessesess 229,006:Colombo ............+ 90 


Altogether the number of Roman Catholics 
in British India was estimated at about 900,000, 
but these did not include a large number of 
schismatics (of Portuguese extraction), who re- 
fused to recognize the jurisdiction of the Vicars 
Apostolic, and only that of the Archbishop of 
Goa. As this Goa schism was supposed to 
come to an end in 1863, by a convention be- 
tween Rome and the Court of Portugal, these 
Indian schismatics would be reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and swell its numbers to about 
1,000,000. Included in this number are about 
150,000 Syrian Christians, who have acknowl- 
edged the authority of the Pope. There was 
a report in 1862, that a majority of them had 
repudiated the connection with the Roman 
Church, and entered into ecclesiastical com- 
munion with the Jacobites of Syria, but by 
Roman Catholic writers the whole population 
is still claimed for the Roman Church. 

The most complete account of the progress of 
Protestant missions has been given in a work 
by Rey. Joseph Mullens, D. D., of Calcutta, 
entitled, ‘‘A Brief Review of Ten Years’ Mis- 
sionary Labor in India” (London, 1868). Ac- 
cording to this writer, the native Protestants 
in India and Ceylon were, in 1862, 112,491, 
and, in 1862, 153,816. But besides these there 
were, at the latter period, 59,366 converts con- 
nected with the Burmese missions. In 1852 
the native Christians of the Burmese missions 
were most of them beyond the limits of the 
Anglo-Indian dominion, but by 1862 the fron- 
tier had been so pushed forward as to include 
them within the limits of the empire. Adding 
them to the number previously stated, the ag- 
gregate becomes 213,182. s 

Education and literature are likewise making 
rapid progress among the natives. The number 
of books published by a single society—the 
Vernacular Literature Society—has risen from 
12,841 in the year 1825, to 121,669 in 1861. 
The following list shows the number issued in 
various languages in 1861: English, 46,783; 
Anglo-Asiatic, 3,147; Sanserit, 588; Bengali, 
62,935; Hindoo, 5,171; Oorya, 35; Arabic, 4; 
Persian, 120; Urdu, 2,868; Santal, 16; Coss- 
yah, 2. The Society has 61 agents occupied 
in selling its books. If to this be added the 
253,170 books issued in 1861-’62 by the Chris- 
tian Vernacular Society, the issues of the Tract, 
Bible and Religious Societies at*the three 
Presidencies, and those of the Northwest 
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Book Agency, we shall have some idea of the 
extent of native Indian literature.. There are 
25 mission presses in India, Ceylon, and Bur- 
mah; the whole Bible has been translated into 
14 languages, the New Testament into 19, and 
separate books into 26. In ten years 1,634,040 
copies of the Bible and 8,604,033 of Christian 
tracts and books, exclusive of all secular and 
educational works, have been circulated. 
The attendance of native students at. the uni- 
versities is steadily increasing: At the Caloutta 
University the number of candidates for en- 
trance has steadily risen from 244 in the first 
examination to 1,307 in 1861.. The number of 
candidates for the first examination has in- 
creased from 13, in 1858, to 60.. Of the 1,807 
candidates for entrance, 43 were Mohammedans 
and 75 Christians, and of the candidates for the 
first examination, 5 were Mohammedans and 7 
Christians; the rest being Hindoos. Of the 
former 59 were examined in Latin, 20 in San- 
scrit, 7 in Persian, 114 in Urdu, 6 in Hindoo, 
12 in Oorya, and the rest in, Bengali; of the 
latter, 6 were examined in Latin, 7 in Sanscrit, 
1 in Persian, 13 in Urdu, andthe ‘rest in Ben- 
gali. The number of candidates for entrance 
into: the Madras University has risen from 
46, in 1857, to 272 in 1862, of whom 112 
are Brahmins, 71 Hindoos. of other castes, 
29 native Christians, 27 Europeans, 24 East 
Indians and 9 Mohammedans, The Christian 
element is absolutely larger than in Oaleutta, 
while the total number of candidates is five 
times less. The Mohammedans are equally 
backward in both. 
_ The Victoria College at Agra numbers among 
its pupils 314 Hindoos, 25 Mohammedans and 12 
Christians; all; with the exception of 30, pay- 
ing school fees varying from four annas to 
three rupees per month. The matriculation 
fee is one rupee. There are 35 classes, viz.: 
18 English, 1 Arabic, 4 Persian, .7 Urdu, 1 
Sanscrit and 4 Hindoo. 
. Although the Christians form only a small 
proportion of the aggregate population, the 
influence of Christianity is rapidly extending 
over the whole country. Both Hindooism and 
Mohammedanism are on the decline. A num- 
ber of prominent Hindoo inhabitants of Ben- 
gal addressed a memorial to the governor 
— of India praying for an abrogation by 
aw of the rite of polygamy. | The native pa- 
pers are freely criticizing the evil social ¢us- 


toms among Hindoos and Mohammedans, and . 


societies are forming for their abolition: A 
novel meeting was lately held in Madras by 
educated Hindoos, on the subject of the man- 
agement of idolatrous endowments.. The Gov- 
ernment of India had, not long ago, severed 
the last links of their connection with pagan an 
Mussulman lands for superstitious purposes, by 
directing that all such should be handed over 
to the worshippers most interested in their ad- 
ministration. Alarmed at this, ‘the Hindoo 
inhabitants*ef Madras” designed to petition for 
a modification of the Act; but the main object 
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is supposed, prevent e eaaed aa 
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frequent and pathetic: that the temple: 
falling into ruins; that the holy idol se 
are neglected or badly attended; that 
priests are immoral in their lives and peculate 
the funds, tose 
. From a report to the Secretary of State fo 
India, made by the Government epee 
the Indian Railway Companies, on_ railways 
in India, for the years 1862 and 3, 
it appears. that satisfactory progress is being 
made in the extension of their lines. On De- 
cember 81st, 1862, 747 miles had been added 
to the 1,609} which were open for traffic on 
the 1st of January, 1862. Since the beginning | 
of 1863, 184 miles have been finished, making 
a total of 2,528 miles upon ii yt Si ors. 
and goods are now being conveyed. The great- 
est distance traversed in a direct line withou 
interruption is onthe East Indian Railway from 
Calcutta to Benares, a length of 540 miles; the: 
next greatest is the trans-peninsula line from 
Madras to Beypore, which is 405 miles; and 
the next from epiene to Sholapare, across =| 
Bhore Ghat, a length of 295 miles, Several 
works of great importance and magnitude oc- 
cur on the lines which have been recently 
opened, The ascent by the Great Indian Pen- 
insula Railway of the Bhore Ghat, between 
Bombay and Poonah, comprises some of the 
most formidable of these. In a distance of 
fifteen miles the railway climbs a height of © 
1,831 feet, the difficulties in its course being 
overcome by such a series of cuttings, tunnels, 
viaducts, and embankments as is hardly to be 
found within the same space in any other work 
in the world, and is only rivalled in India by) 
those on the sister incline over the Thull 
In addition to the work done to enable 9 
miles of new line to be opened, fair progre 
has been made on the unopened lines, and 
was expected that in the course of the year — 
1863 between 600 and 700 miles more will be 
on for traffic. 4 a ul me 
reat progress is also made in the construc- 
tion of electric telegraphs. The number of — 
miles of telegraphic lines and stations open at! — 
the close of the official year, 1861 to 1862, was — 
11,480, miles and 144 stations. The greatest 
extent of telegraph is in Bengal, where there 
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offices. The Punjab and Northwest provinces 
come next with 1,575 miles and twenty offices. 
Central India is third, with 1,275 miles and) 
eleven offices, and Bombay fourth, with 1,236 ‘i 
miles of telegraph and twenty-one offices. | 
The receipts for private messages in Bengal 
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during 1861-62 were Rs. 1,61,955-14 (a ru- 
pee yee pret 46 cents), and in Bombay Rs, 
+1,50,971-3-5. 
The amount spent in the construction of 
telegraph lines in India from 1850-51 to 1860- 
61 inclusive is, Rs. 46,05,935-8-53, exclusive 
of cost of stores from Europe. Stores, freight, 
instruction of assistants, passage money, &c., 
amounted to £385,400 3s. 2d. for the same 
pel Recently a new company also, called 
Oriental Telegraph Company, has been or- 
-ganizing; under the superintendence of Sir 
I Phatles Bright. and Mr. Latimer Clark, with a 
system of telegraph similar in its constitution 
to the wep and International Company of 
England. 
__. Immediately upon the completion of the Per- 
sag submarine cable (early in 1864), Sir 
- Oharles Bright.and Mr. Latimer Olark will be 
ready to enter upon the operations. of, the 
_ Oriental Telegraph Company, commencing 
their Indian line from Kurrachee, and work- 
ing toward Bombay and Calcutta. 
. The only coalfield of any considerable extent 
in India known at present is that of Ranigunj 
_ or Damooda, near Burdwan in Bengal, cover- 
ing an area of about five hundred square miles, 
There are some fifty collieries in this field, pro- 
_ ducing yearly on an average about 300,000 tons 
4 Bcoil. . The description produced is a variety 
of non-coking bituminous coal; but one great 
objection to that worked in the Damooda field 
the presence of iron pyrites, and its constant 


liability to spontaneous combustion, which ren- 


ders it particularly unfitted for steamships. The 
broadest seam yet discovered is at Kasta, where 
the bed is thirty-five feet thick. Next in im- 
ene to the Ranigunj field are the Nerbud- 
i coal deposits.. They are supposed to extend 
over an area of fully three hundred square 
mniles; but their distance at present from any 
available market makes them but of little 
practical use. As, however, iron ore is found 
to exist in the same locality, the coal will 
prove. serviceable for smelting purposes, and 
. will thus enhance the value of the iron 
mines. The best coal is found at a spot 
 @alled Mopani, where the beds have an ay- 
erage thickness of from seven to eight feet. 
A company has already been formed for work- 
ing these coal and iron deposits, and without 
doubt, as the railway progresses toward that 
‘part of India, the Nerbudda coalfields will 
afford an ample supply, at a fair profit, to 
the important line which in two or three 
years may be completed as far as Jubbul- 
pore. No workable coal has been found in 
the Punjab or Northwestern provinces; a few 
“yon of lignite only have been met with. 
Scinde a small mine was opened in the 
Lynah Valley in 1856, by the railway com- 
pany there; but, owing to its irregularity and 
ee want of sufficient age, it was aban- 
oned. Neither in the Bombay nor Madras 
Presidencies, nor in the Nizam’s dominions, is 
coal known to exist; and the few black shales 
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met with on the Godayery, which are incapa- 
ble. of combustion, cannot be said to come 
under the denomination of coal. The entire 
quantity supplied annually by the Ranigunj, 
Rewah, Nerbudda, and other Indian coalfields, 
does not exceed 400,000 tons... The Bombay 
Presidency is now, it is said, undergoing for 
the first time a geological, examination on a 
systematic scale; but the strata known to pre- 
vail over the. greater part of its surface pre- 
clude the idea of any good or workable coal 
being found. 

The history of India; during the year 1863, 
is, on the whole, uneventful. . The country ad- 
vanced through the impulse given by an event 
which diverted to its people much of the wealth 
formerly invested in American cotton, but the 
internal administration was marked by no cor- 
responding progress, and the result was a com- 
mercial crisis unprecedented in intensity. . The 
brief administration of Lord Elgin was ended by 
his death, on Noy. 20th, after a duration of only 
20. months.. Some of the English papers com- 
plained that his administration had been marked 
by an almost unbroken subserviency to the In- 
dian Secretary of War, and that the growing 
independence of the several provinces directly 
subject to the English rule would have become 
most dangerous to England, if a governor- 
general like Sir John Lawrence had not been 
appointed at the close of the year. ° 

Sir Charles Trevelyan was sworn in as Fi- 
nancial. Member, of Council on*18th January. 
Those who had feared to see a repetition of 
the policy which resulted in his recall from 
Madras were surprised to find that, while doing 
full justice to his predecessors, Mr. Laing and 
Mr. Wilson, he merely carried out the financial 
reforms which they had begun. His budget 
speech showed that the surplus of Mr. Laing’s 
last year, 1862-’63, was the. largest India -is 
likely to see for. a long time—£936,925.. The 
surplus of the current. financial year he esti- 
mated at.somewhat less, or £815,775, and dis- 
posed of the whole except a margin of £480,- — 
775, by reducing the duties on wine, beer and 
iron, and taking one per cent. off the four per 
cent. income tax: : 

During the last three months of the year the ~ 
money market of both India and England suf- 
fered from a scarcity of silver caused by the 
absorption of very large sums by the Indian 
peasantry in return for their cotton. The first 
result of the high prices paid by England was 
seen in a superabundance of capital at the 
three Presidency cities. In Bombay, especially, 
enormous fortunes were made, chiefly by Asi- 
aties, some of whom used their wealth nobly in 
works of benevolence, and a general mania for 
the establishment of joint-stock.companies with 
limited liability, spread through society. But 
soon. this abundant capital was drained into the 
interior to pay the already comfortable peas- 
antry for their new cotton crop; it reached 
them instead of resting with their agents and 
money-lenders as usual, and it was hoarded or 
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converted into ornaments in due course. The 
Banks of France and England felt the drain, 
and the rates of discount and exchange took 
sudden leaps. In India, business during the 
whole of December was virtually suspended 
for want of a currency, several speculators 
failed, new joint-stock companies were forced 
to postpone their calls, and the best document 
bills were unsaleable, for want of silver and 
not of credit, at 2s. 8d./per rupee. The cireu- 
lation of the paper currency, which had been 
obstructed beyond Allahabad by Sir OC. Wood’s 
unwillingness to use the State Banks as an 
agency, was only £5,160,000 at the close of 
November, and some two and a half millions 
of the four allowed to be invested were so em- 
ployed. 

With regard tothe semi-independent princes, 
Lord Elgin persevered in the policy which Lord 
Dalhousie began and Lord Canning continued, 
to consolidate with due legality the relations of 
the feudatory chiefs to England, so as to form 
a loyal Indian aristocracy The Maharajah of 
Mysore was however informed that England 
would never consent to waive her treaty rights, 
and forget her duty to the people by subjecting 
them to the misrule of his priests and parasites, 
and the administration of that territory was 
made uniform with the rest of India. 

Early in the year Ool. Haughton, as special 
commissioner, succeeded in putting down the 
-revolt which had disturbed the villages of 
the Cossya hills on the Assam frontier. The 
district was made over'to the new constabu- 


lary, a grant was given to the Welsh Mission ° 


there to educate the savages, a little progress 
was made with roads, and Major Agnew suc- 
ceeded in ascending the Berhampooter to Sud- 
dya, in a small steamer. But otherwise, Assam 
continued to be neglected, being administered 
by young military officers, utterly insufficient 
in number for its vast extent and growing re- 
sources. The Government of India sent the 


Hon, Ashley Eden with a large party of native’ 


soldiers, a photographer and surveyor, on a 
political mission to Boohtan, the people of 
which had made raids into British territory 
with impunity since the days of Warren Hast- 
ings. 

On the Northwest frontier an outburst of 
Hindostanee fanatics and fugitive rebel se- 
poys, such as England had punished in 1858, 
and overlooked in 1862, foreed Lord Elgin to 
action. Before leaving Simla, on his Himalay- 
an tour, he gave orders to Sir N. Chamberlain 
to march, with a native force only, into the 
Eusufzaie country, some fifty miles northeast 
of Peshawur, and chastise the Judoon and Oth- 
manzuie tribes that had given protection to the 
fanatics, who were to be annihilated or driven 
farther into the hills. But, unfortunately, 
General Chamberlain could not at once mus- 
ter a sufficient number of native soldiers, the 
commander-in-chief’s desire to make a grand 
campaign with Europeans causing serious de- 
lay; the political information, in the absence 
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of Major James, Commissioner of Peshawur, 
was incorrect, and when, finally, a large force __ 
of Europeans and natives advanced up the Um-. 
beyla defile, nine miles long, they found the — 
whole of the Boneir branch of the Eusufzaies — 
prepared to resist an invasion of theirterritory, — 
From 8th October till 15th December the Eng- — 
lish force was kept, amid great hardships, at — 
the crest of this defile, and the loss of the ' 
lish in officers and men was heavy. But 
reénforcements were sent up, and Major James” 
arrived in time to take political charge. Th 
severe defeats they had met with, combined 
with Major James’s tactics, induced the Bonei- 
rees to surrender, in spite of the opposition ¢ 
their Swat brethren, and they even sent a con- 
tingent of two thousand men which ala 
burn down the Hindostanee strongho rh 
Mulka, after which the English force reti 
With special reference fo the difficulties on the 
frontier, Sir John Lawrence was despatched | 
from England in hot haste as viceroy. W 
The financial condition: of the Government | 
was improved through judicious management, — 
and the revenue exceeds the annual expendi- 
ture. In 1862-’8 the surplus amounted to 
£1,280,596, and for the year 1863-4 it is esti- | 
mated at £480,775, although a considerable re- 
duction of taxes has taken place. This sur- 
plus of income is due to the imposition of new 
taxes. The exports of merchandise during the 
last twenty years exhibit a rapidly increasing 
ratio, as follows: 18412, £13,885,218; 1851-2, — 
£19,879,254; 18612, £34,894,767. i 
Within the last twenty-five years several ar- 
ticles of great commercial value have been 
added to the exports from India, of which the 
principal are oil seeds, jute, wool, coffee and — 
tea. The value of these articles exported in — 
1862 was as follows: oil seeds, £1,197; jute, 
£537,610; wool, £400,342; coffee, £462,380; — 
tea, £192,242. The most remarkable, as it | 
promises to be the most valuable, of all the | 
new articles of export from India, is tea. 
In 1834 it was definitely ascertained by a Goy- 
ernment commission that the tea plant was in= — 
digenous in Upper Assam, and plants, seeds, | 
and skilled cultivators and manufacturers were 
obtained from China, to promote the cultiva- 
tion of this important herb. The Gov ent) 
entered with energy and enthusiasm into the 
enterprise, and established tea gardens and 
manufactories, which, after a while, were turn- _ 
ed over to a joint stock tea company, called the — 
Assam Tea Oompany, on very liberal terms. — 
The affairs of the company were mism q 
however, and its capital of £200,000 sunk; but 
in 1852, a dividend of 2} per cent. was realized, ; 
and from that date its prosperity was establish- | 
ed, and last year the dividend paid was 12 
per cent. ef 
The final success of this company encourag- — 
ed capitalists to embark in the tea grow- — 
ing business, and there are now in Assam ~ 
160 plantations, estimated to yield, in 1862, 
1,788,787 lbs. of tea. In the adjacent province 
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of Cachar, where, also, the tea plant has been 
found growing wild, upward of 68,149 acres 
have been leased to tea planters, and the esti- 
mated crop for 1862 was 336,800 Ibs. But it 
is not alone in Assam and contiguous provinces 
hat tea is grown. About the time that opera- 
ons were begun in Assam the Government 
ablished experimental gardens on the skirts 
f the Himalayas, in the Northwestern prov- 
: , where a very superior quality of tea is now 
produced Jargely. In 1862, 78 tea plantations 
were in operation in this region, of which 
37 were in the hands of Europeans, and the 
rest were worked by natives. During the 
ear, 89 tons of tea seed and 2,400,000 seed- 
ings were distributed gratis to private planters 
from the Government factories, and yet the 
upply fell far short of the demand. Later un- 
_ Official reports represent the tea culture to be 
much more extensive than the above official 
figures indicate. In all the districts mentioned 
the business is rapidly increasing. 
_ The cultivation of coffee has advanced with 
rapid strides in the highlands of Southern In- 
din, The native planters number three or four 
ie and these numbers are fast increas- 


_ In the growth of cotton, which is one of the 
. al productions of India, the country is 
making rapid strides, stimulated by the great 
demand and high prices caused by the failure 

‘the supply from the United States. In 1862 
10 Jess than 1,072,000 bales were exported, and 

ie supplies of 1868 and 1864 were estimated 
at 1,200,000 bales and 1,500,000 bales, respec- 
tively. The British Government has bestowed 
‘more expense and effort in stimulating the cul- 
tivation of this staple than upon any other pro- 
duct of its Indian possessions. So earnest is it in 
the endeavor to extend cotton growing, that a 
vernment manufactory is employed con- 

Structing cotton gins, which are turned out at 
the rate of eight a day, and sold at the prime 
cost, or £30 each, and the demand for them is 
so great that more than a thousand applicants 
cannot be supplied, and native mechanics are 

_ getting £60 to £70 for an imitation of the 
machine. 

_ The British Government has also introduced 
into India the chinchona or Peruvian bark tree 

of South America, and its cultivation is pro- 

ceeding with signal success, 

Another important step toward the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try, is the construction of canals and weirs for 
irrigating extensive regions where the rain-fall 
is insufficient for purposes of cultivation. These 
works are vast in extent and benefit. The 
' canal, one of the principal, has no less 
than 8981 miles of main channel, with 1,852 
miles of distributing water courses, besides 
many hundred miles of minor channels. It ir- 
rigates an area of 1,471,500 acres, and its ben- 
eficent waters will protect from the risk of fa- 
mine a tract of country containing a population 
of 6,500,000 souls. It is estimated that in the 
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famine of 1860-1, 339,243,840 Ibs. of grain 
were grown by the irrigation which it afforded, 
Uther canals are from 100 to 500 miles in 
length, and render fertile vast tracts of land 
that would otherwise remain almost barren 
wastes. In the Presidency of Madras nearly 
all the great rivers have been intersected by 
weirs, which retain for irrigation the floods of 
fructifying waters that would else flow out to 
sea. The increased production is reckoned by 
millions of pounds in value. 

INDIANA. The State of Indiana was twice 
invaded during the year by small forces of the 
enemy. The first force which entered the 
State consisted of a portion of the 2d Ken- 
tucky cavalry, Capt. Hines. On the night of 
June 16th they crossed the Ohio river at Flint 
Rock, near Leavenworth, by fording it. They 
went to Leavenworth, Corydon, and Paoli, 
After plundering the stores and citizens at 
these places, they began to be hard pressed by 
the local militia, and escaped across the river 
with difficulty and some loss. The second in- 
vasion was made by a force under command 
of Gen. Morgan. 

The excitement occasioned by this invasion 
surpassed any previous one. In about sixty 
hours ten regiments of infantry, four compa- 
nies of cavalry, and two batteries of artillery, 
were organized: at Indianapolis and on the 
move. The services of over forty ‘thousand 
men were tendered to the authorities. (See 
Army OPERATIONS.) 

The total number of troops which had been 
furnished to the Union army to the 1st of Sep- 
tember, was 93,895 three years’ men. The 
quota of the State under the several calls of 
1861 and 1862 was 65,394. The excess of the 
State, therefore, was at that time 28,501. Ac- 
cording to the enrolment of the State there 
were of the first class 134,163 men, one fifth 
of whom were called for by the draft, which 
amounted to 26,882, tltus giving the State still 
an excess of 1,669 at that date.. After the call 
for troops in October liberal bounties were 
offered to volunteers of $50 to $200 in addition 
to the Federal bounty. About five persons 
were appointed in each county where recruit- 


ing was actively done, to secure volunteers,, 


and many soldiers returned to unite their ef- 
forts. Thus troops were more promptly and 
speedily raised than probably in any other 
State. The quota to be raised under the call 
in October was 18,597. 

A difficulty occurred in the Legislature of 
the State some days previous to the time for 
the close of the session, which suspended en- 
tirely the proceedings of that body. It con- 
sisted in the withdrawal of a portion of the 
members of the House, by which no quorum 
to do business was left. The occasion of this 
withdrawal of members was reported to be 
an apprehension on their part that the majority 
of the House, who were designated as demo- 
crats, “would pass a bill which deprived the 
governor of that full control of the State militia, 
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which had been conferred upon him.” This 
militia bill, it appears, conferred the right upon 
those pepo atest it - elect oe own an 
any and regimental officers, an rved to 
fhe General Assembly the right to a in what 
manner brigadier and major generals should 
be appointed.. With regard to the latter ap- 
pointments, it was claimed by the majority to 
be the “ constitutional” right of the Assembly 
to say how they should be made; but by those 
who withdrew, it was. claimed that the power 
to make the appointment was conferred by the 
Constitution of the State on the governor. The 
consequence was that the Legislature adjourned 
without passing any bills appropriating money 
to meet expenditures. The State owes a for- 
eign debt contracted previous to the present 
war, the aggregate annual interest on which is 
$320,000, payable semi-annually, on the 1st of 
January and July, in the city of New York, to 
such persons as may hold her bonds. As the 
time approached for the payment of the inter- 
est due in July, it was manifest that the Au- 
ditor and Treasurer of the State would not 
have the funds in New York for the purpose, 
although the money was in the State Treasury. 
The grounds urged for their position may be 
briefly stated. 


In 1846 (the State having failed to pay the 


interest upon the public debt for some years) a 
compromise was made with her creditors, by 
which they released one half of the indebted- 
ness for new obligations, and for the other the 
Wabash and Erie Canal and the lands unsold 
which had been appropriated by the General 
Government for its construction, and the State 
pledged its faith for the punctual payment of 
the interest on the new bonds. In 1859 the 
Legislature enacted a law prohibiting the Au- 
ditor and Treasurer of State from withdrawing 
any money from the treasury, unless in pur- 
suance of appropriations made by law. The 
General Assembly of that year provided for 
the payment of the interest upon the State 
debt for the succeeding two years, in the gen- 
eral appropriation bill. _In 1861 the Legis- 
lature passed what is known as the embezzle- 
ment law, providing heavy penalties for any 
violation of the law establishing a treasury 
system, which had been enacted two years 
previous, and also provided for the payment 
of the interest upon the public debt for the 
two succeeding years in the general appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Constitution requires that. no law shall 
be enacted unless a quorum of each House 
shall be present, which is made to consist of 
two thirds of the members of each branch of 
the Legislature. The Constitution restricts 
the sessions to sixty-one days, and all laws 
must be enacted within fifty-nine days. Thir- 
teen days previous to the expiration of the 
constitutional term of the Legislature and be- 
fore the appropriation bills necessary to sustain 
the State Government and provide for the pay- 
ment of the obligations of her creditors, a suf- 
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ficient number of the members of the lower 
House, to break a quorum, withdrew as above 
stated, and thus suspended the legislation. — re - 
As the time approached to place the funds — 
in New York to meet,the interest, Gov. Morton 
requested the Auditor and Treasurer of State 
to assume the responsibility of withdrawing 
money from the treasury for that purpose, ani 
argued that the laws compromising the 
debt were in effect a continuous approp 
which authorized them to do so. 
not place such a construction upon thos 
To test this question, the President of the 
ing Fund applied for a mandate directi 
Auditor to draw his warrant upon the treasu 
to pay the interest. Judge Finch, of the In 
dianapolis circuit, first allowed the mandat 
From this decision an appeal was taken to th 
Supreme Court. The judge then changed | 2 
decision and refused to allow a mandate, and 
from this decision an appeal was taken to the 
court of last resort. The object of these suit 
was to decide the‘law in the case. The Su 
preme Court, after an investigation of the que 
tions at issue, decided’ that the State officer 
had no.authority to pay the interest unless 
pursuance of specific legislative appropriations 
The house of Winslow, Lanier & Co., New 
York, offered to pay the interest on certai 
conditions, which was declined by the Stat 
agent, and it remained unpaid to the close o 
the year. ual 
The sessions of the Legislature being hel I 
once in two years, the reports of the Stat 
officers relative to internal affairs are made u 
and presented at the commencement of eacl 
session. : A 
On the 25th of April, Gen. M. 8. Hascall in 
command of the district of Indiana, in the De- 
partment of the Ohio, issued an order the be t- 
ter to enforce General Order No. 38, issued by 
Maj.-Gen. Burnside. (See Hangas Corpus.) It 
led to the following correspondence : ¥ 
~ Heapgvarters, District or INDIANA, 
. IANAPOLIS, May 5th, 1863. _ 
Enrrors Journat: I have received the follo 
letter from Hon. Joseph K. Edgerton, member 
Congress from the Tenth Congressional District, 
as it refers to matters which interest others as 
himself, and as there are some who claim that they 
not understand fully the méaning of General Order 
No, 9, recently issued from these headquarters, I pul 
lish his letter, together with my reply, for the infor 
mation of all concerned : os i 
Forr Warne, (Inv). May 2d, 1868. 
Srr: I have read with the interest due to it your 
Order No. 9, dated 25th ultimo, In this order you fae 
you have no partisan feelings or interests you 
vance, but desire to confer freely and fully with the prom 
nent men of all political parties, and invoke their heart; 
operation in all measures calculated to restore harmony and 
good feeling in the State. This sentiment is patria 


seems to recognize\the fact that opposin itical | rth 
may still be plow an to exist. and ak pase Be to 


wy 


harmony and good feelings in the State. Ina correspond! 
spirit, I, as a citizen, thongh:not perhaps a “ t 
one, in the sense of your order, desire to confer h 
you, by way of inquiry, as to the meaning of a f 
order, which I do not fully understand, You will, of ¢ 

admit that if the people are to obey your order, it is t 
tant they should know the exact scope and design. 4 
Will you do me thefavor to inform me what you mean ‘t 
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injunction to “all newspapers and public speakers,” by 
pertinn “for endeavoring ibring te war policy of the 
Government into me ;” and further, what you mean 
by the phrase “actively opposed to the war policy of the 
: Riministration,” or what you use a8 & synonymous expres- 
“opposed to the Goverment”? 
Awaiting your reply, I am, respectfully, 
ey our obedient servant, 
‘yl JOSEPH K. EDGERTON. 
MM 8. Hascaxx, Brigadier-General. ° 


___ It will perhaps be well enough, in order to a full un- 
_ derstanding of this matter, to reproduce that para- 
_ graph of No. 9, which is claimed to contain ambiguous 
x r. It reads as follows: 


' 11. The commanding general is charged with the duty of 
ae g into effect the provisions of General Order No. 88, 
HY tly issued by Maj.-Gen. Burnside. He purposes doing 
bi nmistakable evidence reached him that the provisions 
of this order have been, and are being, violated in various 
parts of the State. This is unfortunately done,in many in- 
stances, by well meaning men who are led astray by news- 
papers and public speakers. The latter will therefore be 
held to the most rigid accountability. There is no use in 
_ trying to dry the stream while its fountains are allowed to 
flow. All newspapers and public speakers that counsel or 
encourage resistance to the Conscription Act, or any other 
aw of Congress passed as a war measure, or that endeavor 
© bring the war policy of the Government into pe 
; be considered as having violated the order above allude 
_ to,and treated. accordingly. The country will have to be 
saved or lost during the time that this Administration re- 
_ mains in power, and therefore he who is factiously and ac- 
tively opposed to the war policy of the Administration is as 
4 opposed to his Government, 
It seems to me that, taken as a whole, no one need 
_ misunderstand anything in this paragraph unless he 
+ ah s to do so. 
sai ‘I mean by the expression ‘or endeavor to 
ring the war polic of the Government into disre- 
” is this: Certain measures have been determined 
by the Congress of the United States and the 
ixecutive, such as the internal revenue and tax bills 
(nu sary for the support of the Government in time 
war), the Confiscation Act, the Conscription Act, the 


_ act authorizing the Executive to use negroes in every 
"way See to cripple the enemy and ‘assist us, the 
_ amation of emancipation in certain rebellious dis- 
_tricts, and other measures having an immediate bear- 

_ ing on the war; and these I call the way policy of the 
- Government or Administration. These measures, most 
_ of them, have been concluded upon after very mature 
eliberation and ‘discussion, and after more than a 
year’s experience in actual warfare. Possibly they 
are not the wisest and best that could have been 
- enacted. That, however, is a matter which does not 
_ now concern either of us. han for us to know 
_ that they have been re upon by the only rightful 
and proper authorities known to our Government, and 
\" at they are likely to remain in force until time and 
ience shall suggest some modification, and this 
thongh you and I should talk ourselves hoarse in op- 


i 


eed The only practical effect, then, of allowing 
ewspapers and public speakers to inveigh against 
e measures is to divide and distract our own peo- 
ple, and thus give material ‘aid and comfort” to our 
enemies. . 
__ In this connection allow me to’ call your attention, 
id that of the whole State, to the following extract 
letter written by Hon, Reverdy Johnson to cer- 
i ang of Baltimore, who had invited him to ad- 
re em: 
B ‘The sole ministers of peace at present are our gallant of- 
Soldiers, and sailors. Let these be used as they may 
and the end will soon be accomplished; and let us, in 
ng on the foe, not halt to criticize the conduct of the 
give it a hearty, 


overnment. pet ee ve rt a 

8 sw while the pe upon us, reserving for a 

period beratoron peace a th Ve censure we have to 
pass on the conduct of the men who are administering it. 

If such be the sentiments of Senator Johnson, a 

ern man, it ought to be no hardship for you and me 

ie alt the citizens of Indiana to live up to the require- 

ments of General Order No. 9. Again, I give it as my 

Opinion that this rebellion will have to be either estab- 
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lished or crushed between this time and the 4th da 

of March, 1865, or during this Administration, “an 
that, therefore, he who is factiously and actively op- 
posed to the war Sm of the Administration is as 
much opposed to this Government. If my premises 
are correct the conclusion follows. I never yet have 
seen any one who thought this war could endure two 
years longer. If there are any such it must be those 
who intend to throw everything in the way of this 
Administration in order that the war may be pro- 
longed by some possibility, and another Adminis- 
tration get the credit of settling it. As I value the 
lives of our hundreds of thousands of gallant soldiers 


in the field; as I regard the feelings, bereavements, 


and sufferings of their anxious families and friends at 
home, and as I regard the true interests of our State 
and nation, I am going to see to it that in Indiana, at 
least, such men have no abiding-place. 

It is a more serious thing than’ many are wont to 
suppose to divide and distract our country and prolon 
the war. In putting a oe to such practices I sh 
hold the leaders responsible, As well might I estab- 
lish a number of small-pox hospitals in the heart of 
this city, and then punish the people for becoming in- 
fected with that loathsome disease, as to allow news- 
eqs and public speakers to belch forth their disloyal 
and treasonable doctrines, and blame the people for be- 
coming contaminated therewith. Such things will not 
do in these times, To kill the serpent speedily it must 
be hit in the head. General Order No. 9 has been ap- 
poten: by Gen. Burnside, and the force placed at my 

isposal to enforce it. I shall do so in every case 
where a palpable violation comes to my knowledge. 

Hoping I have made myself understood, and thank- 
ing you for your frank and manly letter, I am yours, 
with great respect, MILO S. HASCALL, ; 
e Brig.-Gen. Vols., Commanding District. 

To Hon. Josrpu K. Engerron, M. C 


Some resistance was made to the officers en- 
gaged in making the enrolment under the act 
of Congress, and to the officers and soldiers 


engaged in arresting deserters from the army, 


in which some lives were lost. 
No election was held in the State during the 
year except for county and other local officers. 
A case involving the question of the military 
power of the Federal Government within the 
States was decided bythe Supreme Court of 
the State. (See Martiar Law.) 


INDIUM. F. Reich and Th. Richter are led 
to believe that they have found, in two Freiburg 
ores, composed chiefly of arsenical pyrites, 
blende, and some galena, together with silica, 
manganese, copper and a small portion of tin 
and cadmium, a new metal. Having roasted 
the ores to remove the arsenic and sulphur, 
mixed the residue with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated, and distilled, they obtained an im- 
pure chloride of zinc ; examining this with the 
spectroscope for thallium, no green line ap- 
peared, but a before unknown blue line was 
noted. Conjecturing a new metal, the authors 
succeeded in isolating, as they believe, such a 
one in minute quantity, in form of a mixture of 
the metal itself, its chloride and hydrated 
oxide. Submitting this mass moistened with 
hydrochloric acid to the spectroscope, a brilliant 
and sharp blue line was seen, more refrangible 
than the blue line of strontium, and beyond this 
another and fainter blue line, not quite reach- 
ing the place of the calcium blue line. The 
lines lie in the so-called indigo space; the 
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authors have given to the new metal the name 
of Indium, They assert that the new element is 
not precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen from 
an acid solution of the chloride, but is so by 
ammonia, falling as a hydrated oxide; that its 
chloride is extremely deliquescent; and that the 
oxide on charcoal with soda gives lead-gray 
metallic beads, which are very soft and also 

ductile. . 
INGLIS, Judge Wrrxram, born in Baltimore 
December 29th, 1804, died in New York city, 
May 29th, 1863. He was of Scottish descent, 
his parents having emigrated to this country in 
the early part of the present century. Soon 
after his birth, his family removed to Petersburg, 
Virginia, and subsequently to New York, 
where his father entered into mercantile busi- 
ness and realized a handsome competence. In 
1821 the subject of our sketch graduated at 
Columbia College, and entered the law office of 
George W. Strong, Esq., with whom he fin- 
ished his legal studies. In 1825 he was admitted 
an attorney of the Supreme Oourt, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession, which 
soon became very extensive. He was a mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Whig Society, took an 
active part in all their deliberations, and in 
1828 drew up the address of the Society; and was 
ea member of the Whig Convention that nom- 
inated Mr. Seward for Governor of the State 
In 1839 he was made judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and by his conduct and decis- 
ions upon many important cases, while on the 
bench, he gave very general satisfaction both 
to the bar and to the public. He had a keen 
perception of right and wrong, and his decis- 
ions were invariably marked by a sound and 
discriminating judgment which always com- 


manded the respect of the profession. In 1845- 


after the expiration of his judicial term, he 
attempted to resume his profession, but his 
héalth being somewhat affected, he was obliged 
to suspend all business for a period of some 
years, when he again rallied and resumed it; 
but his constitution was permanently weakened, 
and he finally sank under the effects of his 
disease. 

IONIAN ISLES. (See Grexor.) . 

IOWA. The election for State officers was 
held in Iowa on the second Tuesday in Novem- 
ber. The candidates for Governor were Wil- 
liam M. Stone, Administration, and J. M. Tut- 
tle, Opposition. The 2 osition Convention, 
which assembled July 8th, nominated Maturin 
L. Fisher as their candidate for Governor. He 
subsequently declined, and Gen. Tuttle was 
nominated by the State Central Committee of 
that party. Both candidates were in favor of 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, and of sus- 
taining the Government in all measures for 
that object, and of making peace only on the 
unconditional submission of the enemy. The 
convention which nominated Col, Stone adopt- 
ed the following resolution : 


That we fully and heartily endorse the policy of the 
Administration, and we will to the utmost continue to 
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sustain the Government in suppressing the rebellion 
and to effect that object we pledge our fortunes an 
our lives. 

Gen. Tuttle, in his letter accepting the nomi- 
nation, said: 


For the present, let us all unite heartily in support 


of the Government. If the Administration adopts 
measures for the prosecution of the war that do not 
coincide with our peculiar views, let us make no fac- — 
tious opposition to them, but a to the constituted — 
authority. Mr. Lincoln is the legally elected executive — 
of this Government, and during his presidentialaaee a 
we can have no other. The fact that we did not yote 

for him renders us under no less obligation to su 
the Government under his administration than if we © 
had been his most ardent supporters. 4 


The election resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Stone for Governor. The vote of the soldiers 
was: Stone, 16,791; Tuttle, 2,904. Total, 19,-_ 
695. The whole number of votes cast for Goy- 
ernor, including the army vote, was 142,314; 
of which Stone: received 86,107, and Tuttle 
56,182; scattering, 75. The majority for Col. 
Stone was 29,975. The Legislature was di- 
vided as follows: of 


Senate. House. — 
Administration... ......0+see0eeee+ 42.5 ioesnpes 87 
OPPOSitiON......+eseeeceeeereceree Beceeeerreren 
An act had been passed by the Legisla 


granting to soldiers the privilege of voting at 
their encampments, for State officers. For the 
purpose of taking this vote, the asa 
pointed a number of commissioners to proceed 
to the different camps in other States and hold 
the election. This measure induced the Oppo- 
sition Central Committee to address letters to 
Gens. Grant, Rosecrans, and Schofield, in com- 
mand of the Western armies, making the fol- 
lowing inquiries: f 
First—Whether the Iowa officers and men of yor 
command will be permitted to hold an cateaiaenella 
election under said law; and if so— ied 
ndly—W hether a member of this committee or 
any compe agent of their selection will be 
nished by you with the same safe conduct and facili- 
ties which may be granted to the Goyernor’s “Com 
missioners,” for the purp istributi ic 
the officers and men, and exercising the le; 
challenge, as to any vote offered at suc 12 
which may be supposed to be illegal, and of promoting — 
by other lawful means the fair and impartial holding 
and return of said elections? 


The reply of Gen. Grant was as follows: 


. HEapquarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE TENNESSEE,] 
VickssurG, Miss., August 4th, 1863. 

L. G. Byrnaron. | 

Sir: Your letter of the 6th of July, asking if cii- 
zens of the State of Iowa will be allowed to visit this” 
army, and distribute tickets when the election is held — 
for soldiers to vote, &c., is just received. In reply, T 
will state, that loyal citizens of Northern States will — 
be allowed to visit the troops from their — at any 
time. Electioneering, or any course calculated & 
arouse discordant feeling, will be prohibited. 
volunteer soldiers of this army will be allowed to hol 
an election, if the law gives them the ri to yot2; 
and no power shall prevent them from voting the tick 
et of their choice, 


ve 

I have the h to b ectfully, your ol e- 
Qhentietrants me U.SG ANT. Major General. 4 
A case involving the constitutionality of this 
act of the Legislature was brought before tle 


IOWA. 


court of the 8th Judicial District of the State, 
Judge Isbell. The court said: 


_ We see no force in any of the objections to the con- 
stitutionality of the act except this, whether our consti- 
tution requires a personal presence of the voter within 

e county of his residence, for the last sixty days, in 
order to vote. We think the whole question narrowed 
down to this, and the only clause of the Constitution 
bearing upon it, except by remote inference, is that 
contained in Art, 2, sec. 1, which provides that ‘‘ every 
white male citizen of the United States, of the age of 
enty-one years, who shall have been a resident of 
this State six months next preceding the election, and 
of the county in which he claims his vote sixty days, 
be entitled to vote at all elections which now or 

ar r may be authorized by law.” That the affirm- 
ative description of a voter contained in this clause 
implies a negative as to all not coming within it we 
have no doubt. Otherwise the Legislature could have 
truck out the word ‘“‘ white” without a submission to 

_ the people. We must not confound the voter with the 
on of the voter. A voter as defined by the clause 
resents a complex idea made up of several less 
complex. The word combines the idea of a white per- 
- gon—a male—a citizen of the United States—a resi- 
_ dent of the State of Iowa for six months next preced- 
ing the election, and a resident of the county, in which 

he claims his vote, for sixty days. Is not the claiming 
the vote in the county of his residence as essential to 
the perfect idea of a voter as that he be white? True, 
the incidents of citizenship, residence in the county, 
and the claiming his vote therein, do not inhere in the 
aa of the voter, as do those of age, sex, and color. 
do they not equally inhere in the voter by force of 

_ the constitutional description? While the primary or 
leading object of the section may be to define who shall 
enjoy the right of suffrage, instead of where he shall 
exercise the right, it is to our mind clear that in de- 
‘seribing the voter, an incident is attached to him, 
which as necessarily limits the place of the enjoyment 
of the right to the county of his residence (that is, re- 
quiring him to claim his vote there), as though it had 
the primary object of the section to determine 
where the right should be exercised. If this is so, it is 
of little consequence whether the end is‘attained by 
gett such incident to the description of the voter, 

. or whether it be effected by a seperek title, headed, 
“Where the right of suffrage shall be exercised,” and 

a separate section declaring, “ Any parson entitled to 
yote shall claim his vote in the county of his residence 
for the last sixty days.” We conclude that the limit- 

_ ing the field for the exercise of the right to the county 
in which it is claimed is a material feature of the de- 
scription of a voter by the clause. We can but believe 
the clause here mentioned is an actual personal claim, 
in contradistinction to an ideal, or (if such a thing is 

_ possible) legal claim. Believing the clause requires a 
Voter to claim his vote in the county of his residence, 
i ia must hold such as were cast outside illegal, and, 
herefore, reject them. 


_ An appeal was taken from this decision to 
the Supreme Court, and with two other cases 
came before that body. The court held that: 


_ The Constitution, as applied to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government, is a restriction, and not 
a grant of power, and it is competent for the Legisla- 
ture to prescribe the qualifications of electors, and the 
time, place, and manner of exercising the elective 
f ise, When not expressly prohibited from so do- 
ing, or when the prohibition is not implied from some 

ress prohibition of the Constitution. 

ect. 1, Art. 2, of the Constitution of 1857, defines 
only the qualifications of an elector, and does not pre- 

be the place of exercising the elective franchise, as a 
test of qualification. The power to fix the place and 
manner of its exercise is left with the Legislature. 
_ The provisions of an act approved September 11th, 
1862, entitled ‘an Act to amend Title 4, of the Revision 
of 1860, so as to enable the qualified Electors of the 
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State in the military Service to vote at certain Elec- 
tions,” are not inconsistent with Section 1, Article 2, of 
the Constitution of 1857, for the reason that they per- 
mit such electors to cast their votes at polls opened 
and conducted beyond the limits of the county and 
State, of which they claim to be residents. 


The revenues and expenses of the State for 
the past two years, embracing the war and de- 
fence fund, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
1861. 
Noy. 4, Balance in the Treasury, of 
State revenue.......... $28,089.18 
Balance in the Treasury, 0: 
war and defence fund.... 24,629.93 


“ “ Balance of both funds in 
Treasury itis. cs voted $52,669.06 
Amount received on account of State 
revenue, during the two years... 866,816.62 
Amount received on account of the 
war and defence fund during the 
two years........4. Wescndepeniee? 527,852.15-1,446,887.88 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount paid out for redemption of 

warrants and interest and appor- 

tionment of railroad tax on ac- 

count of State revenue,......... $695,097.51 
Amount paid out for redemption of 

warrants and interest on account 

of war and defence fund......... 
Leaving balance in Treasury of State 

revenue, Noy. 2d, Gives 


“ & 


110,986,221 ,406,088,73 
$40,754.10 
The war and defence funds were derived as 


follows, to November ist, 1863 : 


From sale of State bonds........ 0 00$277,920,00 
“~~ collection of Federal tax...... 802,282.03 


eee teases 


» “% U.S. war expenses refunded.. 100,000.90 
all other sources.......<.++e+<s 9,018.12 
Total receipts........6..cccee sees $688,621.05 
Excess of warrants issued over amount 
Wh TOCONtss co accntapecesspecees 184,109.13 
$272,730.18 


Warrants have been issued and charged to 
this fund as follows: 


Amt, issued — to Noy. 4th 1861. ..$288,565.43 
ss * from Noy. 4th, 1861, to 
WOWs 16E, TQS. c dakneat-a cess s chs ea 689,168.85 


Total warrants issued............ $872,729.28 


The State debt, in December, 1862, was $1,- 
122,296.. The number of national banks or- 
ganized in Iowa in 1863, was seven, with a cap- 
ital of $400,000. 

The valuation and taxes of the State of lowa 
were as follows: 


Acres of land..........28,836,845. Value...... $111,653,109 
Town property........ i has Sieg 22,992,259 
Personal, “se ceevee eeeeee 82,463,106 


Total valuation......ccsececeeseces 
State tax, 2 mills........ee.-0.. 


During the year two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry completed their organiza- 
tion, which had been commenced previously, 
and in addition, twenty-four regiments of in- 
fantry, five regiments of cavalry, and one bat- 
tery, had enlisted for three years. 

IRON AND STEEL. Among the most re- 
cent statements of facts and principles of inter- 
est in connection with the subjects of the work- 
ing of iron and steel, the composition of the 
forms given to these in the processes of manu- 
facture, their qualities, their applications, and 
the modes of protecting structures and articles 


vee ee ese $167,108,974 
‘.. 884,218 
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composed of iron from oxidation, we find the 
following especially worthy of record. 

Manufacture of Iron and Steel from the Cin- 
_ ders of Furnaces,—Prof. A. L. Fleury, of Troy, 
N. Y., read before the Franklin Institute, Aug. 
20th, 1863, a paper on the subject indicated in 
the title. Hitherto, thousands of tons of cinders, 
drawn from the puddling and reheating fur- 
naces, have been thrown away as useless, or 
have been mixed with iron ores in blast fur- 
naces, to increase the yield—not to improve 
the quality—of the iron. Analysis shows that 
these cinders contain from 25 to 50 per cent. 
of metallic iron, combined and intermixed with 
sulphur, silica, lime, and alumina. From this 
material, which had hitherto proved intractable, 
Prof. Fleury has sueceeded in extracting good 
cast, as well as wrought iron, and even in pro- 
ducing a good cast steel. The two chief diffi- 
culties to be overcome, were: 1, that the com- 
bination of the iron—metallic and in oxides— 
with the other materials of the cinders, is such 
as mainly to withstand the application of heat, 
eyen the high heat in a steel crucible; 2, that 
upon reworking the cinder with lime, either 
alone or mixed with charcoal and clay, the sul- 
phur, silicium and phosphorus remain in com- 
bination with the iron, and the latter is “ red- 
short,” or “red” and ‘‘ cold-short.” 

These difficulties Prof. Fleury has been able 
to overcome by availing himself of the fact 
that, when unslacked burnt lime is caused to 
undergo: hydration Cr in contact with 
or while intermixed through sand, the lime 
will, where in contact with the sand, combine 
with silica, and to this end will even decom- 
pose silicates. Accordingly, having ground the 
cinders to be treated fine, and mixed with them 
a proper percentage of powdered burnt but 
unslacked lime, he then wet the mass through 
with water, and exposed it in the air to dry. In 
his first trials, the dry mixture having been 
heated in a common puddling furnace, and treat- 
ed in the same mode as pig iron, yielded 50 per 
cent, [see statement in the succeeding para- 
graph] of wroughtiron, but which, from remain- 
ing traces of sulphur, was somewhat red-short. 
Later, he succeeded in removing this, by pre- 
viously dissolving in the water to be used for 
slacking a small percentage of a chlorine salt. 
The author stated that this process—for which 
he had patents both in this country and 
Europe—is also applicable to the working ‘of 
silicious ores, and can be performed in the pud- 
dling, cupola, or blast furnace. The cost of prep- 
aration and materials for the process is slight ; 
and, properly worked, the result is invariably 
a good quality of iron. 

At a meeting of the Polytechnic Association, 
of New York, March 31st, 1864, Prof. Fleury, 
after speaking in regard to certain other pro- 
cesses of manufacture of steel and iron, stated, 
in reference to that above described, that he 
had made more than a hundred experiments 
for the pu of ascertaining the best mode 
of abstracting the metal; and that he had 
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found a feasible plan to be that of blowing the © 
cinders into the furnace, along with the air- 
blast. By this method, he had obtained 50 per _ 
cent. of the iron in them. = a 
The Bessemer Process for Steel and Tron— 
For converting the purer varieties of pig iron 
into bar iron and steel, this method, it is stat- 
ed, is among European ironmasters 
increasing in favor. In arecent communicat 
to the “ Berggeist,” Prof. Tunner states th; 
thousands of cwt. of Bessemer steel and ir 
are now annually produced in Eng p 
Sweden; that the steel is already an article 
commerce in Germany ; and that large works 
this method are in course of erection in Fran 
The loss in coriverting pig iron into st 
by this method, is 12 to 15 per cent.; in 
making bar iron, 18 to 22 per cent. In 5 
10 minutes, 15 to 20 ewt. of pig iron are 
verted into steel or bar iron, with very little 
cost of fuel, and without hand labor.» The 
pressure of blast used is from 4 to 14 atmos- | 
pheres, and the amount is 800 to 1,200 cubic | 
feet of cold air of the ordinary atmospheric 
density. When the proper raw material is used, 
the steel and iron resulting equal in quality 
the best of cast steel and of forge iron. The 
failure of the earlier experiments is now said 
to be due to the employment in them of an 
inferior iron. Only good charcoal iron is now 
adopted for conversion by this method. 
some new iron works, it has been attempted 
improve English pig iron—carried to the point 
of conversion—by the addition of melted 
Swedish pig iron; and for a like purpose, man-— 
ganese compounds have been used. The sepa- 
ration, however, of the deleterious materials — 
associated in pig iron with carbon, would ap 
to remain still an unsolved problem. A | 
temperature is also indispensable; and this can 
be attained when large quantities of iron are 
converted at a single operation: as incidental 
advantages, the cost is diminished, and 
product is more uniform. In Sweden, 
minimum charge is 15 cwt.; and with 60 to 100 © 
ewt. the result would be more favorable. That 
so much larger quantities of the material can 
operated upon at one charge is, indeed, one 
vantage of the process. For produ ‘tl 
proper temperature, the relative amount < 
blast to the iron should be carefully regul 
with too little blast, the process is slow, an 
heat is lost by radiation ; with too much, t 
heat is too largely carried off by the air, 
the desired decomposition in the iron is not 
effected. But in order thatthe whole mass of _ 
molten iron shall be thoroughly iB 
and set in agitation, the pressure of the blast” 
must at least exceed that of the column of iron 
in the furnace. > laa | 
Mr. Tunner lays great stress on the e . 
ment of a high pressure with hot blast. He ~ 
believes the conversion would proceed We i 


great melanie and completen an 
many of the practical difficulties would - 
be overcome, if the blast were heated to 200% | 
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800° ©., or perhaps even to 500°-600° ©. Fur- 
ther, to produce a given variety of steel or 
iron, the process of conversion must be inter- 
rupted when the refining has reached the de- 
sired point. This may be determined by ob- 
serving the character of the gases and sparks 
which escape from the furnace, much as in 
hearth refining. 

_ Prof. Roscoe has recently stated that, during 
a certain phase of the Bessemer process, the 
flame arising from the molten metal exhibits 
a complicated but highly characteristic spec- 
trum, including the sodium, lithium and potas- 
‘sium lines. It is proposed, accordingly, to ap- 

the spectroscope to the examination of the 
; evolved from the melted steel, in order 
to determine the point at which the required 
' is produced, and so to arrest the opera- 
tion at the right moment. The accounts we 
have met with do not state, however, the form 
or character of the spectrum which is regarded 
as affording the desired test. 

_ The cost for furnace repairs, in the Bessemer 

ss, is less than was anticipated; but the 
waste product—20 to 30 per cent., when the 
iron is made into bars—demands consideration, 
no use having yet been found for this impure 
uct. But, compared with the puddling 
, that of Bessemer is yet merely in its 
fancy. Upon the subject of this process, 

-rof. G. J. Brush remarks: ‘A wide field is 
open for the application of Bessemer’s process 
in this country, where pure iron ores, fully 
equal in quality to those of Sweden and Nor- 
way, occur in such abundance.” 

- Desulphuration of Iron.—Prof. Richter, of 
Leoben, Austria, has studied the various means 
of depriving iron of sulphur. One of the best, 
hitherto, he regarded as being that of the ad- 
dition of binoxide of manganese ; but this being 
infusible, there is doubt whether it can be 
thoroughly incorporated with the iron; and 
the latter may also be deteriorated by impuri- 
ties’ which the commercial oxide is liable to 
impart to it. The fact of the powerful oxidiz- 
ing action of litharge (protoxide of lead) sug- 

d to the author the employment of this 
material ; and upon trial of it he found that it 
not only removed the sulphur in the puddling 
process, but that it oxidized also the phosphor- 
us contained in the iron. The experiments 
were made near Wolfsberg, in Carinthia, with 

“Tewt. of pig iron, which contained so much 

Sulphur that it was impossible to convert it 
into bar; to this mass were also added 8 lbs. 
ce of iron, and } lb. of phosphide of 

m. After complete fusion of the whole, 
8 Ibs. of litharge were introduced, and the fu- 
sion continued. The success was complete ; 
the puddled bar proved neither hot nor cold- 
short, and could be forged into iron for scythes; 
whilst a similar quantity of cast iron, puddled 

Without litharge, crumbled to pieces under the 

er. The author supposes that in some 
ces metallic lead may be preferable to 
litharge. 
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Phosphorus in Cast Iron.—Oapt. H. Caron, 
director of the French Imperial Labacstcest in 
a note presented to the Academy of Sciences, 
states that the many attempts he has made to 
eliminate the phosphorus from cast iron have 
thus far been unsuccessful; and he has even 
established that the iron absorbs a great part 
of whatever phosphorus it may find around it 
at the moment of its formation, especially if 
the slags be silicious. Having several times 
treated ores free from phosphorus with char- 
coal to which phosphate of lime and silica had 
been added, he had always found in the iron 
almost the whole of the phosphorus which the 
phosphate could yield. Thus, in reducing a 
carbonate of iron from Benndorff in a crucible 
lined with charcoal mixed with phosphate of 
lime, the quantity of the latter being so calcu- 
lated as symar genegain to introduce 1 per cent. 
of phosphorus into the cast iron, the results of 
six experiments gave the actual quantity of 
phosphorus taken up by the latter at from .92 
to .82 of 1 per cent, 

No way, then, appearing to exist for remov- 
ing phosphorus from cast iron, and the two 
materials always combining when they meet 
(in fusion), it becomes important to remove 
from the process al] sources of the hurtful met- 
alloid; and one important point, too often 
overlooked, is that of the chemical composi- 
tion of the fuel employed. Almost every wood 
contains phosphorus; and to such extent that 
its charcoal will impart to an ore free from this 
element at least .2 per cent. In this propor- 
tion phosphorus is not hurtful; but when it 
rises to about .7 per cent., its injurious proper- 
ties begin to be manifest. Hence, fuel should 
be used which cannot yield to the cast iron 
this proportion of the element. Now, differ- 
ent woods contain different proportions of 
phosphorus, depending both on the soil and 
on their species. For example, the oak from 
Ia Roque-les-Arts, whose ashes contain but 
.008 of phosphoric acid, could not be replaced 
by the hornbeam of the Somme and the Nieve, 
whose ashes contain from .09to .1 of that com- 
pound. The two woods yielding about the 
same amount of ashes, it is evident that the 
oak which could introduce only about .12 per 
cent. of phosphorus into the iron, would be 
preferable to the hornbeam, which might intro- 
duce at least 1 per cent.—TZechnologiste, Oct., 
1863. . 

Action of Manganese in the Working of Iron 
Jor Steel_—Capt. Caron has also communicated 
to the French Academy of Sciences the results 
of a series of important experiments, made 
with a view to ascertain the part actually 
played by manganese in the manufacture of 
steel. Manganese does not carry off the phos- 
phorus of the iron; but in presence of man- 
ganese the sulphur will disappear, even with- 
out refining; and in the process of refining, sili- ° 
cium is also in great part removed. He states 
that the results of practice confirm these con- 
clusions: for the minerals—previously cited by 
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him in the details of his experiments—which 
yielded the best steel, had frequently contained 
sulphur, but never phosphorus; and even if 
they had contained coppery pyrites, the cast 
iron derived from them was free from sul- 
hur. 

S Although, as has been well demonstrated by 
Karsten, manganese is not to be regarded asa 
“*steel-ifying” body, yet it has incontestably 
the property of rendering steel better, and 
above all, more durable: this power, it is now 
not difficult to explain. When to a gray cast 
iron, of which the carbon is chiefly in a free 
condition, there is added a sufficient quantity 
of metallic manganese, the result is a white 
cast iron, in which the carbon is almost entire- 
ly in a state of combination. The effect is 
similar in case of steel; a very small portion 
of manganese suffices to retain the carbon in 
the state of combination, and to impart to the 
metal the conditions characterizing steel of 
good quality. But steel should never contain 
more than the half of 1 per cent. of its weight 
in manganese ; as beyond this limit, it becomes 
hard and brittle, and loses a great part of its 
tenacity. Manganese has moreover the prop- 
erty of rendering steels weldable which other- 
wise are not so. 

It is not uncommon with iron masters, in 
order to improve the quality of their products, 
to mix together ordinary and manganesian cast 
irons, and then to refine the mixture. The 
author’s experiments went to show that in such 
cases the purifying effect is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of manganese contained ; so 
that, with this view, it becomes important so 
to reduce manganesian ores as to retain the 
largest possible quantity of this metal in the 
cast iron. Thus, though the spathic iron ore of 
Siegen contains 15 to 20 parts of manganese to 
100 of iron, yet the cast iron derived from this 
mineral retains scarcely more than 6 or 7 per 
cent. If it were practicable, by changing the 
management of the furnaces, or the nature or 
proportions of the fluxes, to increase this pro- 
portion to 10 per cent., it is certain that cast 
iron of greater commercial value would be the 
result.— Technologiste, June, 1863. 

Mr. Robert Mushet states, in the London 
“‘Engineer,” his opinion that the employment 
of the oxide of manganese has [in England] 
revolutionized the process of steel making. As 
first applied by Mr. J. M. Heath, of Sheffield, in 
the way of mixing a small quantity of the oxide 
with the carbon and iron in the smelting-pots, 
the mode has come to be known as “ Heath’s 
process”; but the writer stated that the sug- 
gestion of the use of manganese was made by his 
own father to Mr. Heath. ‘ To this great in- 
vention, ” he writes, “‘ the Sheffield manufac- 
turers now owe four fifths of all their wealth 
and prosperity.” In his opinion, “ the process 
of Heath does not alloy manganese with steel ; 
the manganese simply acts as a flux, and is 
never metallized at all. The affinity of man- 
ganese for oxygen is most powerful; and even 


every 45 Ibs. of the steel or iron operated on; 


ameliorate the quality of the steel produces 
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under the most favorable circumstances, close- 
ly combined with carbon, it is exceedingly diffi- — 
cult to metallize oxides of man se.’ ys 
Tungsten, and Titanium, in Cast Iron and 
Steel—Mr. Mushet, in continuing to devise 
new methods for the improvement of cast iron 
and steel, has patented a series of processes 
including the use of a great variety of mixture 
—1, of cast iron with such materials i 


as bin- 
oxide of manganese, powdered red hema tite ‘ 
powdered tungsten, and chromi or ch 
mate of iron; 2, of steel, or of both a certain 
form of steel and of iron, or of one or two 
other forms of cast iron, with one of the 
vious mixtures. For example, he forms a mix- 
ture (designated as No. 1) of 54 to 74 lbs. of 
gray cast iron from red hematites, with about 
from 3} to 12 oz. of binoxide of manganese 

and about 17 oz. of tungsten, the whole in 
powder; and this mixture is then used to ii 

prove the quality of steel, by adding in the 
puddling process the quantity just given to 


as, to Swedish bar, ordinary cast iron, pud- 
dled steel, &c., about 1 per cent. of the weight’ 
of such material in charcoal, being also in 
some cases added. ball 1 

Mr. Mushet proposes also to produce a supe- 
rior titanium iron, and suitable for making 
steels and irons of the first class, by adding in 
the furnace to each charge of red hematites 10 
to 20 per cent. of an ilmenite rich in titanic 
acid and oxide of iron, and as free as possible 
from earthy matter, pyrites, tin, cobalt, arsenic, 
or copper; or in more economical working, 
owing to the refractory nature of the ilmenite, 
from 5 to 10 per cent. of this mineral. 

In fine, it may be said that this lattér proce 
consists in securing a triple metallic combina- 
tion or alloy of iron, titanium, and manganese 
containing also carbon, by means of melting 
together, by heating with coal, coke, or chai 1 
coal, a combination of ilmenite and of spathig 
iron or other manganesian iron ore, containing 
a large proportion of oxide of manganese—in 
a manner to bring the whole to a metallic form, 
He then adds some of this triple alloy, hold- 
ing carbon, to cast steel or homogeneous iron 
in whatever manner produced, in order t 
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or finally, previous to such addition, he deca 
bonizes in part or wholly the alloy; and he 
claims that the small quantity of silicium cons 
tained in this in no way deteriorates the quali- 
ty of the steel oriron so made,—Technologiste, — 
Dec., 1862. a 
A series of experiments has been earric 
by Capt. Caron, under the direction of thd 
French minister of war, in order to of 
the effect upon the hardness and capability of — 
resistance of bronze, cast iron, and (pro: 
duced by addition to these respectively of + 
small percentage of the metal t 
report concludes with a statement to the effect 
that probably no advantage is to be derive 
from adding tungsten to bronze, while it de- 
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elines to speak favorably of the like addition 
to cast iron; but it recommends the employ- 
ment of this metal in case of the manufacture 
of steel, as giving to the latter qualities which 
enhance its value. We have not met with a 
statement of the percentage of tungsten rec- 
ommended; but the additional cost is said not 

_ to exceed about 70 cents per ewt.—Jbid. 

_ The experiments of M. le Guen, made at 
the military post of Brest, give a conclusion at 
variance with that part of the report just re- 

_ ferred to, which relates to cast iron. He is led 
to conclude that cast iron, composed of old 
and new iron in proportions which give great 
strength, is made yet stronger by the addition 

of less than two per cent. of tungsten. In one 

case, after two fusions, the resistance to frac- 

- was increased by more than one third, 

_ The superiority was maintained after several 

fusions; and the cast iron so treated was ren- 
dered tougher and more elastic. The addition 

_ of the tungsten was easy, as it merely required 

ulverizing, without previous reduction.— 
Technologiste, June, 1868. 
. Mr. Edward Riley, F.C.S., finds that in cer- 
tain sorts of iron titanium is abundant; and as 

_ this metal is found in clay, he thinks its pres- 

_ ence in the former due to employment of clay 

_ iron ore. In two analyses of Norwegian ore, 
he found 86.88 and 40.80 per cent. of titanic 

acid present. In Belfast iron ore, dried at 280° 
F., he found 8 per cent. of this mineral. He 
believed that titanium, like manganese, exerted 
some beneficial influence on the manufacture 
of iron and steel: possibly, the titanium, by 
its affinity for carbon and nitrogen, acted as a 
carrier of cyanogen to the steel. 
~ Chemical Composition of Cast _Iron—M. 
Rammelsberg, in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, gives the re- 
sults of his recent analysis of the cast iron of 
Misen. He found this to contain 5.8 per cent. 
of combined carbon, and also graphite—the 
latter presenting itself in lumps. Silicium was 
also present, and, apparently, titanium. The 
graphite from the iron, after being washed in 

ether and alcohol, and dried, presented the as- 
‘pect of pure graphite. The author concludes 
‘that it is correct to regard specular iron as a 
combination of iron and carbon; but that 
ten is wrong in supposing this the form 
which contains the largest proportion of car- 
bon. Without having its external characters 
altered, such iron may contain variable quan- 
tities of carbon. Those irons which have most 
carbon in them also contain most silicium. 
_ The Effect.of Tempering on Steel.—Karsten 
had remarked that, in acting upon wntempered 
steel by acids, there is retained as residue a 
sabes material which, when tempered steel 
substituted in the process, does not appear ; 
the graphitic material he considered to be a 
definite combination of six atoms of carbon with 

_ one of iron. Oapt. Caron has lately taken up 
this subject, of the carbon in steel, with es- 
pecial reference to the influence exerted 
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upon the latter by hammering, and by tem- 
pering. 

' In the many experiments made by Caron 
with a view to this question, he has never 
found Karsten’s definite carbide of iron, or 
graphite$ but he observed that the supposed 
carbide of iron varied in composition, not only 
with the quality of the steels and the nature of 
the solvents employed, but further, even with 
the form and the dimensions of the piece of 
steel analyzed. He was thus led to infer that 
the supposed carbide of iron is probably no 
more than a mixture of the carbon and met- 
al, and in which the latter happens to be me- 
chanically protected by the carbon against the 
solvent action of the acid used. He according- 
ly selected pieces of steel which had passed 
through the process of cementation, but were 
in three different conditions; namely, 1, un- 
tempered ; 2, do., but hammered ; 8, tempered. 
To each of these, placed in separate vessels, 
was added a like quantity of concentrated chlor- 
hydric acid; and they were then together sub- 
jected to heatinastove. It was readily perceiy- 
ed that the graphitic matter was not in equal 
quantity in the three vessels; and that, in the 
one holding the tempered steel, it was well- 
nigh wanting. Separating—by a course of 
treatment detailed in the article we quote from, 
—andanalyzing the graphitic material afforded 
by the three samples of steel, the following 


were the results obtained. The three condi- * 


tions of steel, in quantities of 100 grammes of 
the metal of each dissolved, yielded—for the 
untempered, 1.624 grammes of residue; for the 
hammered, 1.248 grammes; and for the tem- 
pered, 0.240. And the, analyses of these 


showed: 
Guampareay Hh i; ) Tempered ¢ 
Carbon = 555 ise 2 oe 0.825 0.560 traces, 
Tron..... CEL tal oie 0.557 0.445 traces, 
Silicium os seve) oe te ses 0.242 0.238 0.240 
: 1.624 1.248 0.240 


Here, the effect produced in a complete manner 
by tempering, is found to be in part realized by 
hammering: and the qualities which constitute 
steel appear to be enhanced at the same time 
that the proportion of the carbon in intimate 
combination with the iron is augmented. At 
the same time that hammering improves steel, it 
diminishes the proportion of carbon that acids 
can separate from the latter; and these appar- 
ently related results are both seen to be mani- 
fested, and in much higher degree, in steel that 
has been subjected to tempering. But the 
effect of heat is directly the opposite, both 
upon steel and cast iron; the effect of anneal- 
ing either of these, for some hours or days, 
being continually to increase the proportion 
of the carbon that acids will set free from 
the metal, at the same time that the strength 
and quality of the latter are impaired. M. Oaron 
concludes that the affinity of carbon—by it 
self—for iron, is feeble; but that this affinity 
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may be powerfully modified by introducing 
into the steel certain elements foreign, or ap- 


parently so, to its constitution. (See Action of - 


Manganese, &c., above.) 

Having shown, now, that the effect produced 
in a complete manner by the ternpernte 
is in part realized by hammering, this effect 
being a (mechanical) combination of carbon 
with the iron, M. Caron is led to explain the 
phenomenon of tempering by the supposition 
that in cooling rapidly a piece of steel, the 
metal is in reality submitted to an almost 
instantaneous compression, and which has a 
very considerable analogy with the shock pro- 
@uced by the blow of a hammer. This sup- 
position, also, experiment appeared decidedly to 
confirm. A bar of steel of known measurement, 
tempered by suddenly cooling from a red heat, 
was found reduced in all its dimensions below 
those which it had at such heat, though these 
were still greater than those it had before the sin- 
gle tempering ; in case of repeated temperings, 
the length soon becomes less than that of the 
original bar, and goes on diminishing, though in 
such case the other dimensions usually enlarge 
at the same time, and in proportions such that 
the density may be reduced. M. Caron con- 
cludes that, while heat has the effect to con- 
siderably dilate the metal, and to give to the 
molecules of iron and carbon the requisite 
mobility to allow of their being brought into 
' union, the rapid cooling in the process of tem- 
pering has then the effect to bring the unlike 
molecules so quickly one upon the other, that 
the action is like that of the shock of a ham- 
mer, and the consequence to occasion the 
intimate combination of the two which takes 
place. But the action of tempering is more 
effectual, in that the contraction of the metal 
really takes place in all directions at once; 
while, in hammering, the action is exerted 
only in a single direction. And, what is still 
more important, the heat due to hammering in 
part destroys the effect that would result from 
the blows; but in tempering no such counter- 
action is possible, since while the shock is 
being imparted to: the metal the latter has also 
grown cold. 

Finally, the author has experimented in the 
way of tempering steel in a great variety of 
liquids, such as mercury, oil, water charged with 
different salts or acids, water covered with oil, 
or holding mucilages or sirups in solution, &c. ; 
and he has found that the hardness, temper and 
other effects due to the process appear always 
to be induced in a degree which is inversely 

roportional to the square of the time occupied 
in the cooling of the metal.—TZechnologiste, 
March, 1863. 

Strength of Wrought Iron and Steel.—Mr. 
David Kirkaldy, of Glasgow, Scotland, has 
recently Lo cath a volume embodying the 
results of ‘his experiments made upon many 
hundreds of bars, plates, bolts, angle irons, 
&e., and the subject has also been discussed 
upon the reading of a paper embracing these 


of steel - 


‘should be thoroughly understood; and 
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results, before the Scottish Engineers’ Asso- — 
ciation. : > ae 
Mr. Kirkaldy has been led to conclude that 
the breaking strain alone of iron or steel does _ 
not furnish a true indication of its quality; that — 
a high breaking strain may be due tothe iron’s 
being of superior quality, dense, fine, and — 
moderately soft, or simply to its being very 
hard and unyielding ; and alow breaking strain, 
either to looseness and coarseness in the tex- 
ture, or to extreme softness, although in this 
case accompanied by very close and fine qualit 
In an age in which iron is becoming so exten. 
sively used, as in the present, in the construe. 
tion of machinery, engines, buildings, bridges, 
ships, &c., it becomes in the highest degree 
important that the qualities of this materia 


cially, that the best modes of determining 
strength should be ascertained, The au 
concludes that the true test of strength for prac- 
tical purposes, both of iron and steel,—obtained, 
however, only by the actual breaking of a 
—is to be found in a consideration, jointly. 
the area of section of the bar given at thep 
of fracture, with the breaking strain. In other 
words, the ratio of strength of two bars is not, 
as heretofore supposed, a simple one dependi 
on comparison of the breaking strain simply of 
the two; it is a compound ratio, into which, 
besides the comparison of breaking -y 
there must enter also the inverse ratio of tl 
areas of fracture. Thus, if two bars part at 
the same degree of strain, that which before 
breaking has been drawn to the smaller section 
at the place of fracture will, for practical and 
safe loads, prove the stronger. The author 
accordingly introduces a new standard or ? 
of measure for the tensile strength of | 
plates, bolts, &c.; namely, ‘the breakin 
strain per square inch of the fractured area of 
the specimen, instead of the breaking strain 
square inch of the original area.” As a co 
lary, he submits that the working strain, 
safe load, should be proportioned to the indi 
tion of the former test, and not to that of 
latter and heretofore usual one. — a 
Mr. Kirkaldy gives the breaking strain © 
steel lower than Barlow had done; but 
pieces he experimefited on were not in so 
vorable form for exhibiting strength, as we 
those tested by the latter. In case of wrought — 
iron, of 188 rolled bars the mean strength was 
25% tons per square inch section; of 72 bars of 
angle iron, 24} tons; of 167 plates, lengthwise, 
50,737 lbs., and of 160 plates, crosswise, 46,171, 
Ibs.,—mean of both, 21} tons per square inch, — 
The breaking strain is generally assumed to be _ 
about 25 tons for bars, and 20 tons for plates; 
but a wide difference of opinion exists as to the _ 
proper working strain, 7. ¢., the load whic 
shall be safe in practice. This has been yari- 
ously stated at from a third to a tenth. The — 
circumstance of the quality of the iron, asaf | 
fecting the working strength, has been inthe 
past too much overlook The new experi- 
\ 
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ments reveal the somewhat startling fact that, 
frequently, kinds of iron which the mere test 
of breaking strain would decide to be inferior, 
actually yield for working loads a better result 

certain others which would be regarded 
as superior to them. Though the softness of 
‘the material has the effect of lessening the 
‘amount of the breaking strain, it has the very 
opposite effect as regards the working strain ; 
md this for two reasons—first, that the softer 
‘fron is the less liable to snap; second, that fine 
or soft iron, being uniform in quality, can for 
this reason also be more depended on in prac- 
tice. Hence, the load which this description 
of iron can suspend with safety, may approach 
much more nearly the limit of its breaking 
rain than can generally be attempted with the 
r, or in any case with the coarser sorts. 

e author does not pretend to say what the 
tio of safe load should be; but he maintains 
at some kinds of iron experimented on by 
m will sustain with safety more than double 
the load that others can be trusted with; and 
this, especially, in cases in which the load is 
“unsteady, and the structure exposed to concus- 
sions, as in a ship, or to vibratory action, as in 
‘a railway bridge. 

- That iron or steel which is subjected to an 
exceedingly great number of concussions, or 
vibratory or tensile strains, and which for a 
Jon time it apparently bears without injury, 
will as a consequence of such action finally 
break, is well known; and equally well, the 
fhe that when under such circumstances break- 


does occur, the metal at the place of frac- 
ture presents a highly granular or else a crys- 
talline texture. The theory has accordingly 
ecome quite prevalent, that the texture de- 
Scribed is gradually induced in the iron, the 
utter in this way becoming weakened, until 
it breaks. On this point, however, and as the 
result of his experiments, Mr. Kirkaldy states 
that when iron is fractured suddenly, the erys- 
line appearance is invariably presented, 
_ even, it would seem, if the bar or plate be at 
‘the time in the condition of good fibrous metal ; 
and that, when the fracture occurs slowly, the 
appearance is invariably (sic) fibrous. He states 
that in the fibrous fractures the threads are 
drawn out, and are viewed externally; while 
in the crystalline fractures the threads are 
Snapped across in clusters, and are viewed in- 
fernally or sectionally. From this view, it 
‘ould follow that the same bar or plate may 
® fractured in one part in such way as to ap- 
pear fibrous, and in another part immediately 
Sey in such way as to appear granular or 
crystal ine. 
_Among the other conclusions announced by 
Mr. Kirkaldy, many simply reaffirm, or but 
lightly modify, principles already generally 
accepted in regard to the working and strength 
of iron; while still others of his propositions, 
for which space cannot here be given, are quite 
novel. He finds that galvanizing of ordinary 
plates produces no sensible effect on their 
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strength ; and that iron and steel are rendered 
stronger by cold rolling, and by wire-drawing. 
Steel is weakened if cooled from a high heat 
by plunging in water, but strengthened by be- 
ing in the like case cooled in oil; and the more 
highly the steel is heated (without, of course, 
running risk of its being burned), the greater, 
upon cooling it by plunging in oil, is the in- 
crease in its strength. 

In the discussion following this paper, Mr. 
W. Simons remarked that, in accordance with 
the results of the experiments made, the longi- 
tudinal fibre of iron used in shipbuilding must 
hereafter be placed in the direction of the most 
constant strain—a principle not hitherto re- 
garded in such construction. Mr. B. Conner 
mentioned that, in experiments Jately made at 
Sheffield, it was observed that the steel which 
bore the least tension the best. withstood con- 
cussion. Prof. W. J. M. Rankine stated that 
ungalvanized iron is really a shade stronger 
than the galvanized, but that the latter is the 
more extensible; so that, in case of galvanized 
wire-rope, what is lost in absolute tenacity is 
made up in extensibility, the rope being through 
this quality better able to resist a shock. 

An article of considerable length upon the 
subject of the “* Relations between the Safe Load 
and the Ultimate Strength of Iron,” from the 
pen of the eminent engineer, Zerah Colburn, 
and which is valuable, as affording a condensed 
summary of the results secured by the most 
careful and trustworthy experimenters up to a 
recent period, in relation to the subject named, 
with a consideration of their applications in 
practice, appeared in the London “ Artisan,” 
for April, 1863, and will be found reproduced 
in the “Journal of the Franklin Institute,” 
Sept. and Noy., 1863. 

In this article, speaking of Mr. Kirkaldy’s 
experimental results, then recently published, 
and especially in regard to his proposed new 
standard of tensile strength, Mr. Colburn says: 
“The reduction of diameter of a bar at the 
point of fracture serves to give a practical man 
a good idea of the quality of the iron, but it does 
not admit of an expression of the mechanical 
work done in producing fracture, as do the 
combined breaking weight and linear extension. 
In tearing a bar in two, also, we have to con- 
sider the permanent stretch communicated to 
all parts of the bar alike, and the additional 
stretch at and near the point of fracture. That 
part of the stretching which extends uniformly 
throughout the whole bar would, we may sup- 
pose, be exactly proportional to the length of 
the bar, while that part of the stretch which 
takes place close tothe point of fracture would, 
we may also suppose, be a fixed quantity, 
whatever might be the length of the bar. Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s specimens of iron and steel varied 
from 2.4 to 8.2 inches only inlength; and with 
these the ultimate elongation at fracture va- 
ried from nearly nothing to 27 per cent. of the 
original length, whereas longer bars would 
have shown a proportionally less elongation. 
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The samples which hardly elongated at all, 
were of puddled-steel ship plates, One sample, 
which bore 63,098 lbs. per square inch of the 
original area, stretched before breaking but 
the 4th part of an inch ina length of 7.6 
inches, or less than ;4ths of 1 per cent. of the 
length. Adopting Mr. Mallet’s co-efficient, the 
structural value of such a material would be 
almost nothing. In fact, Mr. Kirkaldy found 
thé puddled-steel plates throughout to have 
much less extensibility than cast-steel plates, 


while the former also were of very irregular 


breaking strength.” 

Additional Facts respecting the Relation of 
Vibratory Action, and Texture, to the Strength 
of Iron.—Prof. Wm. Fairbairn read before the 
Royal Society, Feb. 4th, a paper detailing cer- 
tain experiments made by him in regard to the 
effects of impact, vibratory action, and long-con- 
tinued change of load, upon wrought-iron gir- 
ders, and with a view to determine the strength 
and form of iron tubular bridges, and the ex- 
tent of strain to which girders may safely be 
subjected. The arrangement he employed was 
designed to imitate as nearly as possible the 
strain to which bridges are subjected by the 
passage of heavy trains, and also beams by 
lowering the load quickly upon them, and by 
producing a considerable amount of vibration. 
His test girder was a wrought-iron plate beam, 
20 ft. long. Upon it, by means o. a mill driven 
by water power, a weight was allowed to fall, 
day and night, at intervals such as to produce 
about 80 concussions a minute. From the re- 
sults of these experiments, the conclusions are 
drawn, that wrought-iron girders are not safe 
when subjected to violent disturbances equiva- 
lent to one third the weight that would break 
them; but that, when these are equivalent to 
one fourth the breaking weight or blow, the 
tenacity remains unimpaired. 

An abstract of this paper having been read 
before the Polytechnic Association of New 
York, March 17th, 1864, and a member having 
stated that (as hitherto quite generally held) 
vibratory motions tend to disintegrate wrought 
iron by inducing in it a crystalline texture, 
Mr. Fisher alluded to the opinion of the late 
Mr, I. K. Brunel, to the effect that the peculiar 
molecular arrangement of the iron in such cases 
is not a result of the previous tremulous motions, 
but is produced by the blow causing the frac- 
ture—a view which, at first, perhaps, appearing 
to be the same with that of Mr. Kirkaldy, is in 
reality quite different; since the latter does not 
allow that a granular or crystalline texture can 
be produced in fibrous iron, but only that the 
iron can have its fibres so broken as to simulate 
such a texture. 

Mr. T. D, Stetson thought Fairbairn’s ex- 
periments and results chiefly valuable as an at- 
tempt to show at what precise degree (concus- 
sive) strains begin to be destructive. He was will- 
ing to believe that the rapidity of the act might 
greatly affect the appearance of the fractured 
surfaces; but any doctrine in this direction 


“Mr. Parry stated that steel rails laid down on 
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would be productive of evil if carried to the 
extreme of supposing that there were not great 
actual differences in the structure of metals. 
He instanced as common the cases of axles — 
which, after breaking, showed that some of — 
the bars of which they had been formed were — 
far more fibrous than others piled in the same 
axle. The great mass of cast iron which some 
years ago, at the Novelty Works, in this city, be- 
came cooled before it could be poured, was 
hel cold broken = in ne rapt er 
y very tapering wedges; but its interior was 

found to be in large crystals, while its exterior 
showed a fine texture, These results he infer- 
red to be due to the facts that the outside of the 
mass was cooled rapidly, and the inside very 
slowly. The manner of breaking could not, in 
this case, have affected the molecular arran; 
ment, 

Applications of Steel:—At a late mee 
the South Wales Institution of Civil Engineers, 
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the Midland Railway nearly 6 years ago, and 
over which trains have since passed 700 times 
daily, are to this hour uninjured. These rails 
were made by Mr. Mushet’s process. ; 
Rails of steel made by the Bessemer proces 
have been laid down—in 1862, it would appear 
—on the London and Northwestern line. Thes 
were laid parallel with others of the very best 
iron; and although, it is stated, the latter ha 
to be on several occasions renewed, the forme 
still showed very little appearance of wear, 
result, showing apparently a decisive advantage 
of steel over iron rails, had led the directors te 
arrange for the production, at Crewe, of 10,000 
tons per annum of the new style of rail. a 
Experiments have been made in Prussia to 
ascertain the capabilities and advantages of 
cast-steel steam boilers. Two cylindrical egg- 
end boilers, one of steel, the other of wrought 
iron, were brought into comparison, and, after 
working 6 months, examined. They were 30° 
feet long and 4 feet in diameter. The steel 
boiler plate was ith inch in thickness; and the — 
boiler tried by the hydraulic test to a pressure 
of 195 Ibs. to the square inch, showed neither 
alteration in shape nor leakage, After workit 
six months, the cast-steel plates were foun 
quite unaffected, and, as compared with thi 
other boiler, had moreover a remarkably a 
amount of incrustation. This boiler had also — 
generated about ith more steam than the oth 
Another examination was recently made « 
boilers which had been in use.18 months. Tih 
steel boiler was found in excellent condition; 
and with about the same expenditure of fuel, it — 
had evaporated 11.66 cubic feet of water per 
hour, against 9.37 cubic feet per hour by tlie 
common boiler. je 
Steel-wire ropes are now gradually displacing 
those of iron wire, for hoisting mine ‘om 
mines. The iron-wire ropes, in order to pcs 
sess a given strength, must be much thicker, 
and accordingly much heavier, than those 4! 
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- Steel drills for shaft sinking, it is also stated, 
see > ie the place of the old iron drills, 
led, 

A trial is now being made of steel stamp 
eads for crushing ores—the fragments of the 
st-iron ones heretofore in use, not unfre- 
ently becoming mixed with the ores, and in 
his way often causing trouble. 

' Mr. Charles Bathoe states that, in India, 
glaziers never use a diamond to cut glass, but 
do all their glass-cutting with a hardened steel 
point. He has himself hardened steel so that 
it was as brittle as glass, by plunging it at 
early a white heat into iced water. 

Coloring, Bronzing, and Preserving Iron and 
Steel.—_Mr. H. A. Bonneville, England, has 
patented a method of accomplishing the pur- 

“poses indicated, and which consists, in brief, in 
effecting the following results, namely: First 
creating at the surface of the iron or steel an 
adherent coat of peroxide of iron, he then, sec- 
ondly, under the influence of water at an ele- 

yated temperature, transforms this into the 

ack oxide,-which contains a less proportion 
oxygen; thirdly, he renews the operation 
- until the adherent black coat is of sufficient 

‘thickness; fourthly, he immerses the articles 

+ a bath of lukewarm water, for the purpose 
f removing any acidulated or saline particles 
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that from the previous processes may remain 
adhering to the coat of oxide; and, lastly, 
dresses this coat by rubbing it with olive oil. 
_ Protection of Iron from Rusting.—The read- 
er will find a statement of certain methods that 
have been proposed or adopted for accomplish- 
_ ing the important end here indicated, in the 
‘section entitled ‘Preserving the Bottoms of 
Armored Vessels,” under the head of “ Navy, 
A p States,” in this Oycropapr1a for the 
preceding year; and incidental mention of one 
or more such methods also, under the head of 
“ Quemistry,” in the same volume, and in the 
present. The object of the process in the sec- 
tion preceding this, it will be seen, is that of 
producing (in a mode different from painting) a 
coat which shall afford a good color as well as 
‘protection. 
In two articles appearing in the “Scientific 
‘American,” of October 31st and November 7th, 
[863, a summary is given of some of the more 
important (chiefly English and French) pro- 
“cesses patented or brought into use since the 
aecp 1739, but principally since about the year 
840, for protecting from oxidation surfaces of 
’ iron which may be exposed to the action of 
salt water, or to rains, or the action of damp 
‘air, the earth, &c. Much of the information 
us given is condensed from a longer article 
which had appeared in Mitchell’s “‘ Steam Ship- 
' ping Journal;” and it is made to include (in 
the article for November 7th) a brief notice of 
processes for preserving timber. Among the 
methods of more recent date named for the 
protection of iron in different situations from 
Tusting, are these: in 1860—that of Mr. M. 
Allen, for the application of gas-house tar to 
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the inside of boilers, and to ships; that of Mr. 
R. Smith, for a mixture of pitch, tar, resin, and 
asafcetida, in turpentine, to the bottoms of ves- 
sels; and that of Mr. G. Hallet, for a paint 
composed of oxide of antimony and linseed oil ; 
and in 1861, that of Mr. John Snider, of this 
country, for a composition of finely-powdered 
amorphous graphite with linseed oil and bees- 
wax, for coating ships’ bottoms; and that of 
Messrs, Hallet and Stenhouse, for a mixture of 
native oxides of antimony with red lead, as a 
paint for iron. 

Ata meeting of the Institute of Naval Ar- 


chitects, held during the past year in London, 


Prof. W. J. Hay, of the Naval College at Ports- 
mouth, described a composition for which he 
had obtained a patent in 1861, though he had 
been making trials of it since 1857, and which 
is said to be very effectual for its purposes. In 
preparing this, a sub-oxide of copper is roasted 
until it has absorbed sufficient oxygen to con- 
vert it into black oxide; it is then reduced 
to powder, and boiled in linseed oil, until 
the mixture assumesa puce color. This mix- 
ture should be moderately thick or consistent, 
when applied. The armor-clad frigate War- 
rior, it was stated, was coated with this paint ; 
and further, that when this vessel was docked 
after having been nine months in service, no 
signs of oxidation were observable in the plat- 
ing, and the bottom of the vessel was com- 
paratively clean. 

In the “Jour. of the Society of Arts,” No. 
559, appears an account of a process patented 
by Prof. J. P. Jouvin, chief medical officer of 
the French navy, and claiming to be a mode of 
* preserving iron-plated and other vessels, and 
metallic articles, from oxidation, and preventing 
ships’ bottoms from fouling,”’—the article ap- 
pearing also in the “ Jour. of the Franklin In- 
stitute,” Dec., 1863,—the method itself being 
said, however, to be essentially a revival of that 
of zinc protectors patented by Mr. John Re- 
vere, in 1830. 

In Jouvin’s plan, the inner surface of ships’ 
sides and bottoms, perfectly scoured, are lined 
with sheets or lamin of zinc, applied directly 
against the sheet iron, and there held fast 
between the latter and the frames. The diffi- 
culty of applying such a lining in ships already 
afloat, has led to the substitution for these of 
a double coat of a paint of powdered metallic 
zine, applied, after scouring as before, all over 
from the keel up to a little above the water 
line: the paint, owing to the fatty matter it 
contains, being a less decided electric protector 
than the metal, the area of the protecting sur- 
face is increased. In case of iron ships in 
course of construction, both the powdered zine 
and the sheets are applied, the former first 
upon the frame, &c., when first set up, and also 
upon the inner skin, beneath the included tim- 
bers of the hull. Holes are left in the plates 
for the rivets—to be put in hot; and when the 
riveting is completed, the spaces including the 
rivet-heads are covered with the paint. The 
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protecting bands of zinc, properly fixed from 
the keel up to the water line, need cover only 
from two thirds at maximum, to one tenth at 
minimum, of the surface to be protected, the 
interyals being covered with the zinc paint. In 
iron-plated vessels, the paint is applied upon 
the wooden hull, or the sheets between it and 
the plates, the latter first being well painted 
also on the inner side. 

To protect the exterior of the hull under 
water from the deposit of marine shells and 
plants, Prof. Jouvin applies a mixture of tur- 
peth mineral (sub-sulphate of mercury), Prus- 
sian blue, and red lead, in, boiled linseed oil, 
from the contact of the. two first-named of* 
which salts with the alkaline chlorides of sea- 
water he declares the powerfully poisonous 
cyanide of mercury to result. This paint is 
applied over two previous coatings of that of 
metallic zine, the hull having been first well 
scoured. To preserve sheet-iron tanks, marine 
boilers, steam engines, and other similar con- 
structions from oxidation, the inventor either 
applies on them externally,zinc sheets, or coats 
them with a double layer of the zinc paint. 
To preserve the parts of cables and chains, 
situated within wells, and liable to rapid oxida- 
tion, a band of zinc is fastened on each ring or 
link by screws, The paint also may be applied 
to iron articles in general, as a substitute for red 
. paint, and wherever the latter is now used. 

‘A mode of applying copper sheathing upon 
iron or iron-clad ships, which has been men- 
tioned, is.that of planking with wood to a little 
above the water line, countersinking the bolt- 
heads, covering the whole with a coating of 
asphalt and then with felt, to secure electrical 
insulation, and then sheathing over all with 
copper. Copper sheathing which fouls may 
be protected by painting with Jouvin’s poison- 
ous compound, above described. 

A new and peculiar method of protecting 
iron ships has lately been patented in England. 
The covering applied on the metal, and which 
is known as ‘ Brown’s vitreous sheathing,” 
consists of a coating of glass fused with small 
plates of iron, the whole intended perfectly to 
prevent the contact of sea-water with the iron, 
and at the same time to possess a certain de- 
gree of flexibility. 

Mr. F. Crace Calvert recommends that, 
for the preservation of the.material of iron- 
plated and other ships, ,all the iron used in 
shipbuilding should be galvanized. In some 
experiments performed by him in the, years 
1862 and ’63, in the way of immersing in dis- 
tilled and also in sea water, pieces of wood, 
some coated with iron only, and others with 
galvanized iron, the corrosion and loss of the 
galvanized iron plates in both the soft and the 
salt water was very small compared with that 
affec those of ungalvanized iron. He be- 
lieves that the galvanizing of the bolts and 
other iron used about wooden ships will great- 
ly lessen the decay of the wood itself, with 
which the iron is in contact. And ih order to 
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determine the force of adhesion of the zine te 


coat applied in galvanizing to iron, he caused 


into similar blocks 
upon then opening the blocks so as to releas 
the bolts and screws, the latter were 
be not in the slightest degree uncoated. __ 
In course of a discussion, during the summ: 
of 1863, before the Society of Rite uondon 
Mr, ©, F. Varley said, in reference to galyan 
iron, that all attempts to use this for roofs 
large towns have failed, from the cireumstan 
that some component of the smoke a i 
corrodes the galvanized metal; while tinn 
iron does not resist the action of smoke 
well even as zinc, All the experiments heh 
seen for coppering iron, failed, unless done ir 
manner too expensive for general use. E 
thought that what is required is a covering of 
iron with lead, or lead and antimony, so as & 
rc 
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combine the stiffness and cheapness of ire 
with the durability of lead. Col. T. P. Scha 
ner stated that in some countries it is practica 
ble. to cover houses with tinned iron; and tha 
in America this is largely used instead o: 
lead. In St. Petersburg and Moscow, iro 
is mostly used, but it requires frequent paint 
ing. In the telegraph seryice, he has ri 
many experiments for the preservation of th 
wires, as by galvanizing, and the use of lin se¢ 
and other oils; and though he had boiled th 
wires in linseed oil, with good results, the: 
would still decay. .Mr. Varley, sen., stated 
that if iron is heated and passed through oil, 
the pores become filled, and the metal lasts : 
long time. Mr. Revely mentioned that iron 
heated and covered with asphaltum had re 
ed a moist atmosphere for fifteen years. He 
had found the natural asphaltum. best for th 
purpose, and had not succeeded so well with 
the liquid bitumens. In case of all other pro 
tecting materials, he had found that rusting 
would begin underneath them. Mr. Job 
Braithwaite stated that the means of preyen 
ing oxidation adopted by his father, and folk 
lowed by himself during the past fifty year: 
was that of painting the iron with red leac 
White lead is of no value for such pape 
had inspected a well, 200 ft. deep, 
were rods connected with an engine, and pl 
there by himself forty-five years ago: these 
rods were at the first painted with purered 
tepeend upon taking them up after the lapse 
9) t raely 


at. time, he found their wei 

the same as when they were put down. ___ 

ITALY, a kingdom in Southern Italy, w 
now comprises the whole territory inhabite 
Italians, with the exceptions of the Papal States, 
which form an independent State, Venetia, 
which belongs to Austria, Corsica, ae be- 
longs. to France, and the canton of Tessiz 
which belongs to Switzerland. © hes 

The king of Italy is Victor Emanuel II., born 
March 14th, 1820, the eldest son of od 
Albert, of Sardinia, He succeeded to the 
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throne of Sardinia on the abdication of his 
father, March 28d, 1849. By the Treaty of 
- Villafranca, July 11th, 1859, and the Peace of 
“Zurich, Nov. 10th, 1859, he obtained Lombar- 
ly, part of the Papal States, and the Duchies 
‘Parma and Modena, while the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany was annexed by decree of March 
- 92d, 1860, and the Marches, Umbria (likewise 
part of the Papal States), and the Two. Sicilies 
were added to the kingdom Dec. 17th, 1860. 


On March 17th, Victor Emanuel was pro- 
claimed, by vote of the Italian Parliament, 


_ King of Italy. He was married on April 12th, 
1842, to Archduchess Adelaide of Austria, who 
_ died January 20th, 1855. His children are: 
1. Princess Olotilde, born March 2d, 1843; 
‘married on Jan. 30th, 1859, to Prince Na- 
- poleon, cousin of the Emperor of the French, 
' 2. Prince Humbert, heir apparent and Prince 
' of Piedmont, born March 14th, 1844, 3. Prince 
_ Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, born May 30th, 1845, 
4, Prince Ofho, Duke of Montferrat, born July 
i. as 1846. 5. Princess Pia, born Oct. 16th, 
iif 


847; married Oct. 6th, 1862, to King LouisI., . 


of Portugal. 
_ The civil list of the king (dotazione della 
' corona) has been settled at 16,250,000 lire.* 
_ The cousin of the king, Prince Albert Victor, 
Duke of Genoa, has also a State allowance 
appannaggio) of 800,000 lire, and Prince Eu- 
rene Carignano an allowance of 200,000 lire. 
To the latter sum are added 100,000 lire, under 
_ the name of “‘spese di rappresentanza,” making 
the “appannaggio” of Prince Eugene the same 
as that of Prince Allert Victor. The large 
_ private domains of the reigning family were 
_ given up to the State in 1848. 
- The constitution of Italy is substantially the 
same as the fundamental statute (statuto fun- 
damentale), granted on March 4th, 1848, by 
_ King Charles Albert, to the people of Sardinia, 
| The executive power belongs exclusively to the 
_ king, who exercises it through responsible min- 
_isters. The legislative authority is shared ‘by 
the king with a Parliament, which consists 
_ of the Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
_ Senate is composed of the princes of the royal 
emg (when of age), and other members, who 
‘must be above forty years and are appointed by 
_the king for life. The deputies (in 1862, 443) 
are elected by the majority of citizens, who 
are twenty-one years of age, and pay taxes to 
the amount of 40 lire. A deputy must be thirty 
ire old, and at his election at least one third 


of the inscribed electors must appear at the 
_ *~p No member of the Parliament receives 
‘any salary or other compensation. The dura- 
tion of the Parliaments is five years. In each 
chamber the presence of an absolute majority 
is necessary for the transaction of business. 
The ministers may attend, but can vote only 
if they are members. The king may dissolve 
the lower chamber, but in that case must order 
a new election, and convoke the new chamber 
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within four months. 
annually. 

Italy has an area of 98,075 English square 
miles, and, according to the census of Jan. 1st, 
1862, a population of 21,776,953. It is divided 


The Parliament meets 


‘into 59 provinces, each of which is adminis- 


tered by a prefect. The name and population 
a ta province are contained in the following 
table: 


- Square 


PROVINCES. Kilowetres.® Population. 
Alexandrie........ iniiae ste Uap ate 5,055 645,607 
BOVINE hob oalnc aaciescigb tes dls--oh 1,916 254,849 
— ehh ho A Bal Ake RS SB seed 808,451 

Seat w reece eee eeeee esas enenee Se 
Ascoli Picen0,..:.......sccecceeee 2,096 196°080 
AVGMINOL shies dots Sodaeden dice roe ten 8,339 855,621 
BOs. sad vob was ches Cibo cectescves 5,938 402 
BOnGvonti 2. sched eth cish vee saen's 1,785 220,506 
PRONG. 75 wetness s pésoundenid sade 2,660 347,235 
RUNS WUdbdodacosicsden Gos shee 8,681 407, 
BEPOBOLE ove’ cb acdup soa cy wuseWibe ce 5,180 48! 

TINEA (SE Nar Sin iaa Mad nde Rbinnanca 18,530 872,097 
Caltanisetta 8,885 223.178 
CAM POBAREO Se solace done vceceeets 4,674 846,007 

ONG sg SARL HEREd Slr oh ded cocks 944 653,464 
Gasanee, racns5 Genie dca. asnatmacnesé 4,726 450,460 
CBESNEATG 2:5, EER Goatees ban Seven eeee 5,975 384,159 
Obits. 32. aes eas tebe kik. 2,361 827,316 
OOMPL A i5. kta anise seee Di wtnbeisa 2,836 457,484 
CONBNIE SS an acest sig oe de Sabieceds T, 431,922 
OKOMONG sais svosec cts ocevdovs'ebes 2,148 839,641 
ONGC S 5c nde 056 § pe daan ans sdduduis o's 7,186 597,279 
ey TPR RS 7a a pep 2,589 199,158 
WIOTENG esse Savy nweceeeh tse ede 5,644 696,214 
HOGG de sec cecereareuitih cee sakke 7,989 812,885 
FORTE ions ods da ona ek neat podany nt 1,855 224.463 
RIPON Sohe's wena waite padibe dacs need 4,114 650,148 
GIPODET TAS SIL ee eke on Wada ee 8,290 263,880 
RTORBOUOGD eas d secs nak soa sdes cack 299 100,626 

OO a yaa Sk siged 43.0 hie sep aerees oes 8,530 447,982 
TAVOUTIG aaa 5 oiia 5 6.0 edd Soc be wes We 317 116,811 
BD UOQUNOG sas ikps is cp vos obs ode Soaks 1,472 oh 

EES id bx ints bs 4dh bie bséln he's bye. 2,737 229,626 

Bee cclscivenscenceccctercsnecs 1,776 140,783 

Monsingy n3 cpu sesea sew ssek FARR 4,402 894,761 

Tl, ceded b Vb ce peathnsodabesat bes 2,993 948, 
PROUONG, 6d. sedan sh tasemcev cee ceo ep 2,502 260,591 
TRABIOU ie 6 cid) och aivricccsveney ests 1lit 867,983 
DOME pe Lb Lids sip cged « che teeleleta.: 8,721 259,613 
INGVARO. 8.55 2a. pagd pa vXinm h.5 baw Bude 6,543 579,385 
PAIN. Seu decck ere chek coaeese ee 4,251 929 
POIMG. cccives sh vast teak eae eke 8,240 029 
Pale, is iiss La fo paah chile abet Uda 8,330 419,785 
SMPWR UNC cats cataced te app otvcdte cata 9,548 518,019 
Pesaro 2,965 568 
Pise... ie 2,930 028 
PIGANOGs. Sack d > evadsonterSariast« 2,499 218,569 
Port Maurice (formed in 1860)...... 1,210 121,330 
Potenra 6d i Piss eo pele chie'ee 10,676 492,959 
SEAVONNGs% 2. <2id 0.0 sue Addie oh pd ee cb 1,922 209,518 
Reggio Calabria..........-..eceeees 8,924 824,546 

Reggio Emilia. ........0.ceceeecees 2,288 280, 
alertness s Gah og cad deeds b sep barns s 5,481 528,256 
PITS eek ste tacesaanenhe ovee 10,720 215,967 

ES Sees tk eS ee 8,670 3, 
CE EA SE Sa Pe AE 8,259 106,040 
SERRINO: cccsinccaccetedaceteants > sx 8,825 230,061 
MPDANES 35 5chcctceses.- teaches esc 2,743 214,981 
pacteadivvmncievaler capes ive 10,270 941,992 
Dotal...../cassicet temo ses ~ +t -256,896 | 21,776,953 

The Italian Ministry was composed, in De¢., 
1863, as follows: 


1. President of the Council and Minister of 
Finance: Chey. Mario Minghetti, born at Rome 
in 1815. 

2. Ministry of Grace, Justice and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs: Pisanelli, born at Naples in 1815; 
appointed Dec. 8th, 1862. c 

8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Count Vis- 


— 
* One lira equals a franc (18 cents 6 mills), 


* One square mile=54‘9 square kilometres, 
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conti Venosta, born at Milan; appointed March 
16th, 1863. : 

4. Ministry of Public Instruction: Count Em- 
eric Amari, born at Palermo, in 1810; ap- 
pointed Dec. 8th, 1862. 


5. Ministry of the Interior: Chev. Ubaldino 


Peruzzi, born in Tuscany in 1821; appointed 
Dec. 8th, 1862. 

6. Ministry of Public Works: General Louis 
Frederic Menabrea, born at Chambery, Savoy; 
appointed Dec. 8th, 1862. 

7. Ministry of War: General Alexander 
Della Rovere, born at Turin; appointed Dec, 
8th, 1862. 

8, Ministry of the Navy: General Amedeus 
Cugia; appointed January 17th, 1863. 

9. Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce: John Manne, born in Naples, in 1820; 
appointed Dec. 8th, 1862. 

Eight of the Italian cities had, on Jan. 1st, 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, namely: Naples, 
447,065; Turin, 204,715; Milan, 196,109; Pa- 
lermo, 194,463; Genoa, 127,986; Florence, 
114,363; Bologna, 109,395; Messina, 103,824, 


Nine others had between 50,000 and 100,000, : 


namely: Leghorn, 96,471; Oatania, 68,810; 
Ferrara, 67,988; Lucca, 65,485; Ravenna, 
57,303; Alexandria, 56,545; Modena, 55,512; 
Pisa, 51,057; Reggio (in Emilia), 50,371. 

The ‘Catholic, Apostolical and Roman” re- 
ligion is declared by the fundamental statute to 
be the religion of the State, but other forms of 
public worship are tolerated. The Roman Oath- 
olic hierarchy consists of 45 archbishops, and 
198 bishops. They are appointed by the Pope, 
but the royal consent is necessary to their install- 
ation. Monastic establishments were formerly 
very numerous in all parts of Italy, but.most of 
them have been suppressed by royal decrees, 
and a great portion of their property is devoted 
to the cause of public education. 

Italy has 19 universities, of which 6, namely, 
Bologna, Naples, Pavia, Palermo, Pisa and 
Turin, are of the first class, having a complete 
course of higher instruction. The others have 
only the partial course of some faculties, Fer- 
rara, Oamerino, and Macerata are free univer- 
sities. The number of students at each univer- 
sity was, in the year 1860 to 1861, as follows: 


Bolognd®...+:. dah Se vos 454|Naples,........+00cee0e0s 2,800 
Oaplingt ss...) « dlabies wack 189) Palermo........c0s0e000 603 
Camerino...........000. CLIP RIINS cocpsivmses aes poate 854 
PEMD own ce cternbec cok C9 he a 1,475 
MORRIS». <0 ci daledove’ 124|Perngia...crscecsecceces 86 
NE Ie | 2O0TP Nat inc co's vast avec¥ensiass 653 
a 102 [Sasgari, ...sccccscces vide 78 
ONS Brrr eps OC | Sienna scapes sseseuceses 198 
BOER 502. wicvdtciecdocs 459/ TGFin i. ee. FS 1,291 
Urbino: .wgesancnste cin ot 67 


At the beginning of 1862, there were in the 
kingdom 7,180 communities, out of 7,720, which 
had elementary schools for boys; 4,466 had 
schools for boys and girls; 19,106 persons were 
engaged in giving primary instruction, namely: 
12,475 male and 6,631 female teachers, The 
number of gymnasia (colleges) is 221. The 
polytechnic institutes are a creation of the 
new government in nearly all the provinces 
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which have been united with the former king- 
dom of Sardinia. At present the State sup- 
ports 24 polytechnic institutions, of which 8 — 
are of the Ist class in, Milan, Naples, — 
Genoa, Florence, Bologna, Ancona, Palermo), 
5 of the 2d class, and 11 of the third | 
besides, there were 24 institutions of this kin 
which have been established by comm 
or private persons. The number of naval 
schools is 25. Agriculture is taught at the 
School of Agriculture and Forestry at Turi 
There are also three agricultural institu 
(Florence, Parma, Malfi), 1 school of dr: 
(Casale), 11 agricultural schools. a | 
On the mainland of Italy there were, on th 
1st of January, 1862, 2,229 kilometres of 
road in operation, and 1,987 kilometres in’ 
course of construction, and upon the islands 
kilometres in the course of construction. 
of the railroads have been constructed by the 
State, and run by private parties; in the latter 
case the State guarantees a certain amount of 
interest. aE 
The following is a copy of the official bua 
for the year 1863: Wy 


INCOME, , : 
General Directions, “Ministries. 
Francs. 

Salt-Tax.., oss. ves 194,525,379 | Justice............ 
Direct Taxes..... 180,446,242 | Foreign Affairs 

Domains.......... 209,881,745 | Interior.......... 

rn Seah then SHE assy 4 Aer eye ss > 

elegraphs........ 500, culture, - 

Post Oba Cie 1 000 a and Com- 

OT oa eeeees 28,719,884 | MeTCe 2... 


EXPENDITURE. 


Departments, 


Finances...,....+. 351,983,090 
Justice & Ecclesias- 

tical Affairs.... 80,801,264 
Foreign Affairs... 3,388,129 
Interior........... 15,508,720 
Public Works.... 63,193,599 


NO. . scree ee e959, 
Agriculture, Com- 
oie and Bites? 


Poe e eee CUS eee eee eee ee eee 


The public debt on January Ist, 1863, was at 
follows: 


Entered 
RENTES. aisteat 
Consolidated 5 per cents,.{195 706,081 
per cents,./125,706,081| .......- 
« 37% « “|” 6.491608] ........ 
Miscellaneons....,....... 17,582,141 
FR eda th 149,659,795 12,042,838 6,47 


By law of Jan. 11th, and royal decree of 
March 17th, 1868, the consolidated 5 per cent 
rentes were increased as follows: Nominal cap: | 
ital, 714,820,000 francs; Rentes, 34,716,000. | 

The total amount of the public debt of the 
various provinces of the kingdom, in the yea? 
1860, amounted to: ‘ 
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© graves. Francs. STATES. Francs, 
Ri eas secs ace 63,836,257 | Tuscany ......++.- 5,865,784 
Naples ...... Ae ,633 | Modena ......+... 811.634 
Lombardy ........ 7,531,186 | Parma .....,. 610,454 
Bicily...s...6c..e. . 7,650,000| Bologna....i...... 121,500 
SS ee wt Asana abi 112,430,448 


The effective army was computed for the 
year 1864, as follows: 


era STAFF. Officers, Total. 

ts of grenadiers......... 210 210 
Hoek oN AE SADE 8,000 240,000 
bersaglieri (sharpshooters) 910 26,000 

cavalry of the line...... 
light cavalry........... 903 22,000 

ODS cack us's rss ses's e's 
artillery and staff........) 1,066 80,300 
sappers and nian ésiccun 480 6,800 
train and staff............ 256 8,500 
gensdarmes ......0....50. 533 19,500 
Iministration.......cccee.sseseeseess 175 6,000 
trisons, veterans, schools, etc...... 2,800 17,000 
ani) Total, iiasicsisaies ish Lb keds 15,838 876,310 


The Italian army is, at present, in the course 
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class lieutenants, 90 2d class lieutenants, 150 
under lieutenants; total, 580 officers; 11,198 
sailors, machinists, etc.; 660 mechanics. The 
marine troops consisted of 2 regiments of ma- 
rine infantry, with 192 officers and 5,688 
soldiers. 

The commerce of Italy with the principal 
countries of Europe, in 1860, was as follows: 


Importation, Exportation, 
‘rancs, Francs, 

Great Britain..... bie RSE 167,751,650 62,008 
BANG, dood aSne Field ene.on Ppa 849,603 143,015,725 

FEQWETE. «0 2a Ue tartan Cet aces 805,540 80,146, 
Switzerland...........s......| 83,525,884 56,707,059 
Netherlands ..........¢se008 22,911,090 - 8,831,985. 
FRNS Ess is o'5e.s ac ncee63 iee 032, 2,109,000 

Sweden........ beset eH 868,561 924, 
SSID’ » sininds ¢ Fosbss cacedaeeee |! |) 15,047,652 20,864,516 
WOM nsw cacee ss choo te et 476,791,930 319,107,448 


The movement of commerce in the chief 
ports of Italy was, in 1860, as follows: 


of reorganization. On a peace footing, it is in Liolcise I Beocad 
ture to consist of 157 Spe et 15,877 officers Sere uasels cece 
of all ranks, and 227,250 sub-officers, corporals bg France, 
Ol ‘ bags Bis Gearing 6 24S ae 289, 
and soldiers. Counting in the employés of Port of Sardinia.......00001. 1508970 Treo 
the military administration, the total number <- ++) 136,825,182 |. 90,000, 
is to be 245,526 men. In time of war the in- $198 750 eget 
-fantry force is to be 274,000 men, the bersaglieri ‘searrcasa | LeRee 
. in td men, the cavalry 24,721 men and 15,332 74'860,000 | '56°085°000 
~The navy, in December, 1868, was composed _, The following table exhibits the movement 
as follows: of shipping in 1860: : : 
e. ee ae Entered, Cleared. 
— FLAG, 
ae Horse Power, Guns Ships, | Tonnage, | Ships. | Tonnage, 
BR 3 — 
1 ship of the line............. 450 64 ’ gr: 1 
Sitrigatos, ist class........... from 450 to 600. | 409 Sailing Vessels | haan.--"| “hasnl oar eos! ‘soogl Ton 356 
Bento, 24 CIA soos 2: Scallotadeaes a ebeatile Itatian Flag... | 8228] 544673) 8.814) ‘a6t,100 
Wrop ead tigate, is cians... 800 |B Aeteweille h_atae 
, b CROSS con ty ae A A, de Be | on OPAL oie. caebewsiecens’! : 
Bae | aoe ml | asses Sa aa 
-gunboats...../....... om 20 to e merc navy, on Dec. 31s n- 
SPOTtS.....ccececcecenees from 100 to 400 20 stated of: meted t, i 
43 Screw Steamers 756 1,172 vessels, of 390 tons and upward, each—together, 357,118 
7 15,226 vessels of less than 300 tons, together........ $12,398 
; SIDE WHEEL STEAMERS. 50 vessels, together........seceessecnees genreres 16,887 
Horse Power, Guns. 16,448 sailing vessels and steamers. 686,408 
B corvettes, 1st class.......... from 800 to 400 82 At the beginning of the year 1863, the brig- 
(plone atari ag from 200 to 88 60 andage in the Neapolitan provinces was still 
NSPOTtS. ..seeees eres from 100 to 350 28 : . ° 
RRR mpeg from 60 to 350 14 ~very active. A committee, appointed by the 
‘st hele aaa Chamber of Deputies for examining this subject, 
BBG lde Whe ease traversed the disaffected provinces, offering a 


ot power, and carrying 890 ; 


SAILING VESSELS. 


* Aggregate of steam vessels, 80, having 20,960 


—_—— 
fy re Guns. Guns, 
2 frigates, 1st class 72 | Acorvettes.....0..| . 40 
nest’. 9d 20 | Sbrigs.....6. see 30 
} corvettes, Ist class Slighters......e.0.| 12 
Fa 17 198 * 


_ Beside, there were in the course of construc- 
tion 8 iron-clad frigates, 1st class; 4 iron-clad 


ye 8, 2d class, and 1 ram. 

~The personnel of the navy consists of 2 admi- 

rals, 8 vicé-admirals, 10 rear admirals, 58 cap- 

tains of ships of the line and frigates, 60 1st 
VoL. 11n—35 A 


full pardon to all the insurgents who would 
submit. At the end of February a detachment 
of 16 soldiers was surprised by 60 men of the . 
band of Chiavone, and completely exterminat- 
ed. The democratic deputies (the ‘ Left”) of 
the Chamber of Deputies proposed the for- 
mation of corps of volunteers to disperse the 
brigands; but this plan, combated by the min- 
istry, was not adopted by the Chamber. The 
presence of Gen. Lamarmora in the infested 
districts, in April, was followed by good re- 
sults. The insurgents were driven from the 
mountains of Castellamare, Sorrento, Amalfi, 
and about 200 were captured. But, in June, 
the devastations by the brigands began anew 
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on a large scale. The province of Benevento, 
in particular, became the headquarters of the 
gangs of Chiavone and Oaruso, ‘This time the 
French troops in the Papal States interfered in 
favor of the Italian Government, and many of 
the brigands were seized at Rome, Civita 
Vecchia and other places of the Papal States, 
and either imprisoned or handed over to the 
Italian Government. On July 10th, the prefect 
of Genoa, Gualterio, seized five insurgent chiefs 
on board the French vessel Aunis; but this act 
the Italian Government soon disavowed as a 
violation of a convention concluded between 
the two countries in 1862, and the five pris- 
oners were conducted to France. Subsequently, 
however (September 10th), upon a demand 
made by Italy for their extradition, the brig- 
ands were surrendered by France. 

The report of the committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies on Neapolitan brigandage, charged 
the Papal Government with giving the greatest 
possible support to the brigands. It said: 


The provinces of Frosinone and of Velletri are those 
where, for the most part, the brigand bands are form- 
ed; none of the peasants in these two provinces form 
part of them—they consist of foreign adventurers, or 
of bad characters, and meh in the lowest state of mis- 
ery, who have come from the Neapolitan provinces. 
The brigands of Tristany’s band are generally dressed 
in a species of military uniform; and those who pla 
the part of officers wear the distinctive badges of their 
different ranks. The Papal police have no eyes to see 
these preparations for war, and allow them to be car- 
ried out mananilly, without offering the least opposi- 
tion. At the end of the summer season of the year 
1861, the band headed by Chiavone, which, so fre- 
quently defeated, had been just as frequently renewed 
and reunited, acquired considerable proportion. It set 
out in eight companies of 50 men each, and desig- 
nated its chiefs by names taken from military ranks; 
among its members, especially amongst its self-style 
leaders, were Spanish, French, Swiss, and Irish ad- 
venturers, and the Belgian Trazeignies. This band_ 
encamped with impunity near the frontier of Sora, be- 
tween Santa Francesca and Casamari; it had even its 
outposts and its videttes, nor did i»ever meet with an 
hindrance until the day when, after having resolved, 
on the 11th November, 1861, to cross the frontier, it 
received from our troops a merited chastisement in the 
combats of Isoletta and of St. Giovanni Incarico, As" 
often as the brigands cross the frontier they are met 
by our troops and defeated; but then they have al- 
ways been at full liberty to recover and reorganize 
themselves by recrossing into the Roman territory. At 
the Campo di Fiori, and at the Piazza Montanora, in 
Rome, there are persons who notoriously give a bounty 
to all the recruits they can find for the 4 pabe ae bands. 
They choose and find their recruits among the peas- 
ants of the Abruzzo Aquilano, who have fled from the 
fear of conscription, or for crimes, The Papal Goy- 
ernment assists them with arms and money, and, in 
order not to be discovered, it employs every species of 
artifice. On one occasion, for example, it supplied 
several hundreds of military greatcoats, and in order 
to carry out its purpose, the Minister of War adver- 
tised a sale, by public auction, of these greatcoats. A 
French priest made his appearance at the auction as 
the mock purchaser. No sooner had he got them than 
he consigned them punctually to the brigands for whom 
they were destined. The Bourbon committees of Alatri, 
Frosinone, Ceceano, Velletria, and Pratica are un- 
ceasingly engaged in the work of helping the brigands, 
In the Bourbon committee of Frosinone there are, of 
persons connected with the Papal Government, a judge 
a chancellor of the episcopal court, two canons, an 
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the curate. In that of Ceccano, there is a person in 
Cardinal Antonelli’s own household ; in that of Alatri, 
there are several canons; in that of Pratica, thereis 
the archpriest, who sometimes accompanies the brig- _ 
ands on their raids. At the abbey of the order of the 
Passionists, in Ceccano, there resides a Papal gen- 
darme, in active service, and two gensdarmes living on 
their pensions, who act as the regular guides to the 
robbers. Nor does Tristany take the least trouble 
mask their designs. He openly assumes the ies 
“Field-Marshal commanding the royal troops of the 
Two Sicilies.” aie 
According to the report, the war 
brigandage from May Ist, 1861, to the end « 
March, 1863, caused the loss of 21 officers an 
286 soldiers of the Italian army, “a painful sa 
fice,” as the report observes, “ when the chai 
acter of the victims is compared with that o 
the murderers. As to the brigands, the num 
of killed, arrested, and voluntarily surrend 
exceed 7,000. The report, after admitting t 
necessity of a special and provisional law, di- 
vides it into two parts, one preventive and 
the other repressive, and declares against the 
purely arbitrary system hitherto followed b 
the military executions. The report calls for 
the creation of tribunals, to apply to the br 
ands taken in arms the enactments of the 
itary code in time of war, such jurisdiction 
cease with the brigandage itself. it 
On September 8th, the brigand chiefs 
Ninco Nanco, Carusa, and Fortora prese 
themselves at Kionero to the comman 
of the Italian troops, requesting a safe 
duct for 250 other brigands who had prom 
to give in their submission to the Government. 
The chiefs left Kionero for Lagopesole with 
cries of ‘Viva Victor Emmanuel,” and dis- 
playing the national flag. wa 
On December 22d, the Chamber of Deputies 
adopted a motion by 159 against 51 votes, to 
the effect that the law upon the suppression 0} 
brigandage should be postponed to the end o 
February, 1864. - 
On the following day the “ Official Gazette 
of Turin published a decree pronouncing the 
postponement of the law to the time indicate 
by the Chamber of Deputies. 4 
The efforts of the Italian Government to bri 
about a reconciliation with the Court of Rom 
were unsuccessful. In order to avoid as muck 
as possible any conflicts with the church, a cir 
cular, of March 25th, recognized the right of 
clergymen to omit the name of the sovereign 
from public prayers, provided they did not : 
stitute for it those of the former rulers. The 
Government also declared itself against amotior: — 
made in the Chamber of Deputies by a liberal 
priest, Father Passaglia, to require all pr } 
take an oath of loyalty to the king and thi 
constitution. In opposition to this motion, thi 
Government advocated liberty of conscience, 
and the principle of a free church in a fre: 
state, and the Chambers concurred in the view 
of the Government. er fl 
On November 13th, the Committee of thi 
Chamber of Deputies appointed to examine thy 
treaty of commerce a: navigation with France, — 
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brought up a report proposing its adoption. 
The report was adopted, on November 28th, 
by 157 against 49-votes. On December Ist, the 
commercial treaty concluded between Italy 
and Great Britain came into force. A treaty of 
commerce between Italy and Holland was 
signed at the same time. 

‘On November 19th, the “ Official Gazette” 
ofTurin published a royal decree proclaiming 
an amnesty. It annuls the penal punishments 

awarded in the Neapolitan provinces for all 
crimes excepting those connected with brigand- 
and ordinary offences. The amnesty ex- 


° at to all offences against the press laws, and 


all persons who have evaded the conscription, 
or acted in contravention of the laws relating 
to the National Guard. The report preceding 
the decree states that the enthusiastic reception 


and other manifestations which the king met 

with during his journey proved how deeply the 
“unity of Italy is rooted in the mind of the pop- 
Having nothing more to fear from the. 


efforts of enemies, the ministers deemed it their 
duty to second the generous idea conceived in 
the heart of the king. 

Some severe measures which the Government 
adopted in Sicily, in order to prevent disturb- 
‘ances and carry out the conscription laws, 
eeonoed Garibaldi and several other deputies 
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of the “Left” to send in their resignation (De- 
cember 21st). Garibaldi explains his reasons 
for taking this step in the following letter ad- 
dressed to his constituents: 
Carrera, December 21st. 
To my Constituents at Naples : y 

When I saw 229 deputies of the Italian Parliament 
confirm by their vote the sale of the Italian soil, I had 
the presentiment that I should not long remain in the 
Assembly of those men who blindly tore asunder the 
limbs of the country which they were called to recon- 
stitute. However, the counsels of friends, the hope of 
reparatory events, and an unshaken sentiment of de- 
votion toward my constituents kept me at the post. 
But now, when I see succeeding to the sale of Nice the 
shame of Sicily, which I should be proud to call my 
second country by adoption, I feel myself, electors, 
compelled to restore to you a commission which en- 
chains my conscience and makes me indirectly the ac- 
complice of the faults of others. It is not only the af- 
fection which I owe to Sicily, the courageous initiator 
of so many revolutions, but the thought that they have 
wounded in her the right and honor in compromising 
the safety of all Italy, which has led me to take this res- 
olution. There is, however, nothing in this which 
will prevent me from finding myself with the people in 
arms on the road to Rome and Venice. 

Adieu.—Yours, G. GARIBALDI. 


The majority of the “ Left;” however, pre- 
ferred not to quit their posts, but to remain in 
the Chamber, and a manifesto, explaining the 
motives which determined their course of ac- 
tion, received twenty-nine signatures, 
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_ JACKSON, once a thriving town and the cap- 
ital of the State of Mississippi, is situated on the 
right bank of the Pearl river at the terminus of 
the Vicksburg and Jackson railroad, on the line 
of the New Orleans and Cairorailroad. It is 

_ forty-five miles east of Vicksburg. Its site is 
level and its plan regular. It contained a hand- 
some State House, costing over half a million 
dollars, a Governor’s Mansion, the State Lunatic 
Asylum, the Penitentiary, several churches, 
&e. It was captured by the forces under Gen. 
Grant on the 14th of May, and immediately aban- 
doned by him to march upon Vicksburg. It 
Was again occupied in July by Gen. Sherman 
and almost entirely destroyed. 

_ JACKSON, Tuomas JonaTHAN, a general 
in the Confederate army, born in Clarksburg, 
Harrison co., Va., January 21st, 1824, died at 
Guinea’s Station, on the Richmond and Fred- 
ericsburg railroad, May 10th, 1868. The death 
of his father, in 1827, left him dependent upon 
an uncle, by whom he was brought up to a far- 
mer’s life. As a boy he was noted for gravity 
and sobriety of manners, and at 16 years of 
age is said to have been elected constable of 

Lewis county. Though indicating no special 
aptitude or taste for a military career, he ob- 
tained in 1842 the appointment of cadet at 
West Point, where he was graduated in 1846, 

17th in a class of 59, which numbered among 
its members Generals McClellan, Stoneman, 

Foster, Couch, Reno, and others distinguished 


on both sides in the present war. At the acad- 
emy he was far from being a brilliant pupil, 
mastering his studies with extreme difficulty, but 
learning thoroughly whatever he attempted. 
His disposition was retiring and taciturn, and 
at this, as well as at other periods of his life, 
he was afflicted with various forms of hypo- 
chondria, imagining that he had consumption, 
incipient paralysis, and other maladies. 

He was immediately brevetted 2d lieutenant 
in the 1st artillery, and accompanied Magruder’s 


‘battery to Mexico, serving first under Gen. Tay- 


lor and subsequently under Gen. Scott. During 
the victorious campaign of the latter in the 
valley of Mexico, he was promoted to a first 
lieutenancy, and for gallant conduct at Contre- 
ras, Churubusco, and Chepultepec, was succes- 
sively brevetted captain and major. Returning 
home in impaired health, he resigned his com- 
mission in 1852, and was soon after appointed 
professor of mathematics in the Military Insti- 
tute of Virginia, where he remained until the 
outbreak of the civil war. He performed his 
professional duties with conscientious fidelity, 
but in matters of discipline was too much of a 
martinet to become popular with the pupils of 
the school, who were accustomed to ridicule 
his peculiarities of manner and appearance, and 
his strict observance of areligious life. Thus 
the spring of 1861 found him scarcely known 
beyond the walls of the Institute, and not es- 
teemed there as a soldier of more than ordinary 
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promise. He embraced the cause of secession 
with enthusiasm, was commissioned a colonel 
by Gov. Letcher of Virginia, and on the 3d of 
May appointed commander of the “Army of 
Observation” at Harper’s Ferry, which a few 
weeks later he resigned to Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston, retaining command of the infantry. 
For several weeks he was employed in fre- 
quent manceuvres between Winchester and Har- 
per’s Ferry, encountering the Federal Gen. Pat- 
terson’s advance at Falling Waters on July 2d; 
and on the 18th his brigade, consisting of five 
Virginia regiments carefully disciplined, by 
himself, was hurried off to. Manassas, almost 
under the eye of Patterson, to reénforce Beau- 
regard. He bore a distinguished part in the 
battle of Bull Run, where, in the language of 
the Confederate General Bee, “Jackson. stood 
like a stone wall;” and ever after that event- 
ful day he was popularly known as “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, and the troops commanded by 
him on the occasion. as the ‘‘ Stonewall Bri- 
gade.”” He remained with his brigade in the 
neighborhood of Centreville until October, hay- 
ing previously been commissioned a brigadier- 
general, and was then promoted to be a major- 


general and assigned to the command of the Fr 


troops at Winchester, where he remained until 
early in the succeeding March, retiring only on. 
the approach of the Union forces under Gen. 
Banks, . 


A reconnoissance made on the 18th and 19th _ 


of this month by Gen. Shields, commanding a 
division of Gen. Banks’s corps, discovered Jack- 
son posted in a strong position south of Win- 
chester, and in immediate communication with 
powerfal supports, for which reason the Union 
forces were concentrated near Winchester. On 
the 22d, Banks, with half of his corps, marched 
for Centreville to join the army of McClellan, 
and this fact having been communicated to 
Jackson by his scouts, the Confederate cavalry 
was ordered to drive the Union pickets back 
toward Kernstown, a small village, three miles 
south of Winchester, while the main body of 
the Confederates was pushed forward with se- 
erecy and rapidity. Here on the morning of 
the 23d, Jackson, deceived evidently as.to the 
strength of the Union army, made a vigorous 
attack upon Shields’s left. wing. Failing to 
make an impression there, he massed his troops 
for an assault upon the right, where Shields, in 
anticipation of such a movement, had concen- 
trated a large force. One of the fiercest. con- 
tests of the war ensued, but by unflinching en- 
ergy the Unionists succeeded in. driving the 
Confederates from astrong position behind a 
stone wall, and the latter at once yielded the 
field. to their opponents, leaving behind 2 guns 
and other trophies. The swelling of the Shen- 
andoah by rains having prevented the arrival 
of his supports, Jackson was compelled to re- 
treat up the valley, disputing step by step the 
pursuit of Banks and Shields, until he reached 
the neighborhood of Harrisonburg, about 60 
miles south of Winchester. From this point 
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he was summoned with his command to Rich- __ 
mond, where the Confederates were collectiz ¥ 
all their available strength, in Selcontuecar : 
the advance of McOlellan up the peninsula. 
But having suggested that he could better de- — 
fend Richmond on the Shenandoah than on the 
bene a? he was allowed to remain where. 
e was, 124 UV 
With a view of dislodging Jackson from this, 
position two columns of Union troops were di-_ 


rected to operate in concert, one under Banks — 
in the Shenandoah valley, and another. 7 
department, to the 


Fremont in the Mountain 
west. Both were weak in numbers, and by 
the beginning of May the corps of Banks had 
been reduced, by the withdrawal of Shields’s. 
division, to less than 7,000 men. Jackson, ho 
ever, by concentrating with Generals aveal| 
Johnson and Ewell, had increased his force to. 
upward of 20,000. In conformity with the 
Union plans, Gen, Milroy, of Fremont’s column, 
early in May marched with a small. force east- 
ward toward Buffalo Gap, for the purpose of | 
threatening Staunton, Jackson at once moved | 
to meet him, encountered the Union, forces at 
McDowell on the 8th, and drove them back to © 
anklin, on the west side of the mountains, 
thus effectually preventing a junction between ~ 
Fremont and Banks.. Then rapidly retracing 
his steps, he collected all his available troops 
and turned upon Banks, who had been con- 
strained by the depletion of his corps to fall 
back some distance from Harrisonburg. 

On. the 23d of May a portion of Jackson’s 
army which had made a detour toward Front 
Royal on the Manassas Gap railroad, surprised. 
the small Union force under Col. Kenly, sta-— 
tioned there, and eaptured nearly the whole 
command, Banks, who was then at Strasburg, 
was not slow to perceive his critical position, 
with an enemy on his front and flank, and on 
the night of the 23d commenced a rapid retreat 
toward Winchester, sending his train in ad-— 
vance. The foree which had moved upon 
Front Royal also pushed on to intercept him at 


‘ Middletown, while Jackson with hismain body 


followed vigorously in his rear, expecting by| 
this movement to capture Banks’s trai Meee ' 
to put his whole army hors de pi ope Mid- 
dletown the Union train was driven back upon 
the main body, wieuenpam Banks, ordering his, 
troops to the head of the column, pee the 
enemy in his front, and succeeded, after a 
fighting, which was continued at intervals along 
the line of march, in reaching Winchereraier - 
Jackson was too close upon his rear to ac 

of his making a stand there, and almost imme-) 
diately the retreat was renewed and nok aga 
ended until the Union troops reached the 10 fe 
tomac on the 26th, the Confederates pre: 
them continually on either flank and on 1 
rear. A brigade under Gen. Gordon, left t 
hind at Winchester to enable the main 
and the train to get well forward, nae 
for some time an unequal fight with Ji D,) 
but was finally compelled to fall backs. 
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' Thus in less than three weeks Jackson had 
not only baffled the efforts of Fremont and 
Banks to capture him, but had driven the latter 
‘completely out of Virginia. A more important 
advantage gained by him fur the Confederate 
‘cause was the diversion of McDowell’s corps, 
then preparing to march upon Richmond, from 
its contemplated junction with McClellan, 
which in the opinion of the latter general 
would have sealed the fate of the Confederate 
capital. Jackson remained in the vicinity of 
the Potomac, between Williamsport and Harp- 
er’s Ferry, until the 80th of May, when pru- 
dential motives counselled him to move south- 
ward. The excitement which his dashing raid 
‘created throughout the Northern States had 
‘caused a considerable accumulation of troops at 
Harper’s Ferry, while Fremont on one flank 


~ and McDowell on the other were inmotion to 


eut off his retreat. Accordingly, on the night 
of the 80th, after a fruitless attempt to carry 
the Federal position at Harper’s Ferry, he hur- 
ried off toward Winchester, whence on the suc- 
ceeding day his retreat was continued up the 
valley. On the afternoon of the 31st, Fre- 
mont’s advance, which had hastened by forced 
marches over difficult mountain roads from 
ranklin, encountered the rear guard of Jack- 
son near Strasburg, and a smart skirmish en- 
sued, which was terminated by darkness with- 
out material advantage to either side. © 
' Jackson’s retreat now equalled in rapidity 
that of Banks a week previous. He had how- 
ever the advantage of having got his main body 
‘and train well forward, and his rear guard, 
covered by Ashby’s cavalry, by delaying the 
march of Fremont, enabled the Confederates to 
pass safely through Strasburg. Part of the 
division of Shields, sent westward by McDow- 
ell to intercept Jackson, reached Front Royal, 
12 miles from Strasburg, about the same time, 
so that the escape of the latter between both 
sarties of his pursuers seemed almost miracu- 
ous. On the afternoon of June ist, Fremont 
entered Strasburg only to find Jackson far in 
advance of him. Shields’s advance guard now 
joined Fremont’s force, while his main -army 
assed up the valley along the south fork of the 
enandoah, Jackson and Fremont being on 
the north fork. It was thus the object of Jack- 
son, though in superior force to Fremont, to 
avoid fighting a pitched battle, as the delay 
which would thereby be caused in his move- 
ments, might enable Shields to flank him on 
1é east. For seven days the pursuit was 
ssed with vigor by Fremont, Jackson having 
n some instances barely time to burn the 
dges behind him, and being obliged to leave 
by the way much of his’ plunder and material ; 
and on the 8th the two armies came into col- 
lision at Oross Keys, 7 miles beyond Harrison- 
rg. A severe but indecisive engagement 
followed, terminating at nightfall, and under 
cover of the darkness Jackson pressed forward 
to secure the passage of the Shenandoah at 
Port Republic. 
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* Shields had meanwhile made a parallel 
march with the retreating and pursuing armies, 
and his advance under Col. Carroll reached 
Port Republic on the 8th, while Jackson was 
fighting the battle, of Cross Keys. Had the 
bridge over the Shenandoah been destroyed at 
this juncture, and had Carroll then pressed on 
to Waynesboro and rendered the Virginia Cen- 
tral railroad impassable at that point, the posi- 
tion of Jackson would have been critical. But 
the latter, well aware of this plan fo intercept 
him, again baffled his enemies by the celerity 
of his movements, and before Carroll had made 
preparations to destroy the bridge, drove him 
back toward his supports. The Confederate 
army then pushed silently and swiftly across 
the river, upon the banks of ‘which Fremont 
arrived on the morning of the 9th, only to find 
the bridge in flames and his prey again snatch- 
ed from his grasp. Gen. Tyler meanwhile 
came up to the assistance of Carroll, but being 
in insignificant force, was soon put to rout by 
Jackson, who proceeded by easy marches to 
Richmond. Pursuit was impossible by the 
Federal troops, and Jackson was needed for 
more important duties in the army of Lee. 
Thenceforth he held no independent command, 
but his management of the brief but exciting 
campaign of the Shenandoah had sufficed to 
make his name famous both in Europe and 
America; and his admirers claim that in no 
subsequent campaigns, when acting under the 
directions of a superior, did he exhibit such 
énergy, decisiveness and command of resources. 
His raid was of great benefit to the Confeder- 
ate cause, and in no remote degree produced a 
series of disasters to the Federal arms, which 
for a time turned the scale against them. 

On June 25th Jackson arrived at Ashland, 
about 16 miles north of Richmond, whence, in 
accordance with Lee’s plan of a flank movement 
on McOlellan’s right wing, he was directed to 
move to Cold Harbor and attack the rear of 
Fitz John Porter’s corps, which alone occupied 


“the left bank of the Chickahominy. During 


the 26th and 27th he was occupied with getting 
into position, and late on the afternoon of the 
latter day, his troops falling with irresistible 
fury on the exhausted forces of Porter, who 
had been contending for hours against superior 
numbers at Gaines’s Mill, drove them toward 
the Chickahominy and gave the victory to the 
Confederates. On the 29th he moved across 
the Chickahominy, engaged McClellan’s rear 
guard on the succeeding day at Frazier’s farm, 
and on July 1st shared in the signal defeat of 
the Oonfederates at Malvern Hills, where his 
corps lost several thousand in killed and 
wounded. A pause then ensued in the mili- 
tary operations before Richmond, both sides 
being too shattered to desire to renew the con- 
test immediately. But about the middle of July 
the'movements of the army of Virginia under 
Gen. Pope induced Lee to send a force to cover 
Gordonsville, and Jackson with his old corps, 
and Ewell’s division, were selected for this duty. 
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For several weeks he remained at Gordons- 
ville. But learning on Aug. 7th that Pope’s 
advance was at Oulpepper Court House, he 
marched rapidly in that direction with his 
whole force, hoping to cut it off before the 
arrival of reénforcements. On the 9th was 
fought the severely contested battle of Cedar 
Mountain, between Jackson and Banks, in 
which the latter was forced back about a mile 
toward his supports. But Jackson almost im- 
mediately retired across the Rapidan toward 
Orange Court House, to await the arrival of the 
main body of the Confederates, which was 
Froesing forward under Lee to the invasion of 

aryland. McClellan was also by this time in 
motion down the peninsula, and it became an 
object of paramount importance with Lee to 
overwhelm the small force under Pope before 
any portion of the army of the Potomac could 
join it. About the 18th Lee effected a junction 
with Jackson, and on the next day the united 
Confederate army moved toward the Rapidan, 
Jackson keeping to the left with a view of 
flanking Pope. On the 20th the Rapidan was 
crossed, and for several days the Confederates 
harassed Pope by frequent attempts to cross 
the Rappahannock, which, it subsequently 
appeared, were intended to mask a flanking 
movement under Jackson toward Thoroughfare 
Gap in the Bull Run mountains, and thence to 
Manassas in the Federal rear. 

On the 24th and 25th Jackson made rapid 
progress northward, moving by unfrequented 
roads, taking no unnecessary baggage or rations, 
and subsisting his men on roasted corn and 
whatever else the country might produce. On 
the 26th he passed safely through Thorough- 
fare Gap, and fell suddenly upon the small 
Union force at Manassas, capturing prisoners, 
cannon, and a large amount of stores. Learning 
this, Pope moved with his whole force to the 
rear, and stationed McDowell at Thoroughfare 
Gap to prevent the arrival of reénforcements 
for Jackson. The situation of the latter becom- 
ing somewhat critical, he evacuated Manassas 
on the 28th, and moved through Centreville 
toward Gainesville, to be in the neighborhood 
of his supports. Here, on the succeeding day, 
he was brought to bay by the united Federal 
forces, and had there been a proper concert of 
action between Pope and his generals, it seems 
impossible but that he should have been crushed 
before the arrival of Lee. As it was, he was 
pushed back toward the Bull Run mountains, 
with fearful loss, but unbroken and defiant, 
and the golden opportunity was lost to the 
Federals. Longstreet had meanwhile forced 
his way through Thoroughfare Gap, followed, 
on the night of the 29th, by Lee, and on the 
30th the Confederates confronted their foe 
with a united army and in greatly superior 
numbers. Jackson had a full share in the 
bloody battle of that day, and after the retreat 
of Pope across Bull Run, led his corps to 
the north of Centreville, with a view of turning 
the Federal right and severing their connec- 
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tions with Washington. Pope anticipated this 
movement by falling back a few miles to Ger- 
mantown, where, on the evening of Sept. 1st, 
a sharp action was fought, resulting in the re- 
pulse of the Confederates. 

Lee was now ready for the invasion of Mary- 
land, and Jackson was again pushed forward, — 
as he had been during the whole campaign, to 
be the pioneer of the movement. On the 4th 
of September he occupied Leesburg, on the 5th 
he crossed the Potomac near the Point of Roel 
and on the morning of the 6th his ad ; 
entered Frederick, where, with a view of win- 
ning over the inhabitants to the Confederate 
cause, a proclamation was issued, promising 
them relief from the tyranny by which they 
were oppressed, and similar benefits. As a 
further means of conciliation, strict measures 
were taken to protect private property, and on 
Sunday, the 7th, Jackson, true to his devotional 
habits, publicly attended Divine service at the 
Presbyterian and German Reformed churches, 
The expected sympathy of the Marylanders, 
however, proved a delusion; recruiting for the 
Confederate army made little or no progress, 
and the approach of the Federal army under 
McClellan rendered it necessary for Lee, whose 
whole force was now concentrated at Frederic, 
to move in the direction of the upper fords 
the Potomac, by which, in case of defeat, he 
might retire into Virginia. ; 

One of the prime objects of the campaign was 
the capture of Harper’s Ferry, then garri l 
by a considerable force of Federals, and con- 
taining large amounts of artillery and munitions 
of war. Accordingly detachments were sent 
to occupy Maryland Heights, in Maryland, and 
Loudon Heights, on the right bank of the She- 
nandoah, both of which command the place, 
while Jackson marched up the Potomac to 
Williamsport, and, crossing thence into Virginia, 
moved down to the rear of Bolivar Heights, the 
only point of Harper’s Ferry which the Fed- 
erals had fortified. The latter, though thus 
invested on three sides, might easily have - 
tained the post but for the unaccountal 
abandonment, by Colonel Ford, of Marylan 
Heights, the occupation of which by the © 
federates on the 18th and 14th decided the fate 
of the garrison. A furious cannonade from 
Maryland and Loudon Heights was opened on 
the 14th, while Jackson pressed the garrison — 
in the rear. The attack was renewed on the, 
morning of the 15th, and resulted, in a few! 
hours, in the unconditional surrender of mf 
Biase, with 11,000 troops and all the 
of war. : 

Meanwhile the battle of South Mountain had 
been fought, and Lee, retreating before McOlel- 
lan, was taking position behind Antietam Oreek. 
Foiled by the vigor and celerity of Jackson in 
his effort to relieve Harper’s Ferry, the Federal 
general concentrated his forces to give battle to 
Lee and drive him out of Maryland. No time, 
therefore, was to be lost by Jackson in forming 
a junction with his commander; and leaving 
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Gen. A. P. Hill with his division to hold Harp- 
er’s Ferry and finish paroling the prisoners, he 
crossed the Potomac at the Sheperdstown ferry 
‘on the 16th, and the same evening took post on 
the Confederate left wing on the historic field 
of Antietam. The hardest fighting of the suc- 
ceeding day devolved upon, him, and though the 
obstinate valor of the Federal troops availed to 
push him back some distance, the ground was 
gained at a cost of life never exceeded during 
thewar. On the night of the 18th the Confed- 
_ erates + nd rétreated into Virginia, and for 
_ several days Jackson was employed in destroy- 
ing the Baltimore and Ohio railroad track from 
near Harper’s Ferry to the North Mountain, a 
MN ce of 80 miles. Scarcely had he accom- 
_ plished this work when he was called upon to 
“Tepel a reconnoitring party of Federals, who 
ed the Potomac near Shepherdstown and 

were driven back with serious loss. 
2 - During October and November Jackson re- 
“mained in the valley of Virginia, Lee hav- 
' ing meanwhile occupied and fortified Marye’s 
‘Heights, in the rear of Fredericksburg, in front 
_ of which Burnside lay, on the left bank of the 
Rappahannock. In the first week of December 
he was summoned thither by Lee, and upon his 
arrival took command of the right wing of the 
_ Confederate army, which he held during the 
eventful battle of the 138th. Though here, as at 
Antietam, the weakest point in the line was 
iven him to defend, and though at one time he 
as in imminent danger of being flanked by 
y lin, he held his ground till darkness 
ended the battle, at which time no important 
advantage had been gained in that quarter by 
- the Federals. He even designed a night attack 
by massing his artillery in front and supporting 
the pieces with infantry, but was obliged, in 
consequence of a severe fire from the Federal 
batteries on the opposite side of the river, to 

abandon the project. 

For several months Jackson remained at his 
headquarters, ten miles below Fredericksburg, 
employed chiefly in preparing the official re- 
ports of his battles. He still held command of 
the right wing, and for services in the battle of 
December 18th had been promoted to be a 
lieutenant-general. With the exception of cav- 

-alry expeditions and occasional reconnoissances, 
no operations were undertaken by Gen. Hooker 
from the time of assuming command of the 
Federal army, January 26th, until the latter 
part of April. On the 26th of that month, how- 
ever, he commenced the execution of a plan 
which he had been long maturing, and which 
contemplated a flank movement by one portion 
of his army some distance above Fredericksburg, 
while another portion crossed the Rappahan- 
nock below the town, and menaced it from 
that quarter. By a skilful ruse Jackson’s corps 
was detained in its old position below Fred- 
ericksburg, while the bulk of the Federal army 
crossed the Rappahannock and the Rapidan at 
various fords above, and on the evening of 
April 80th was concentrated to the number of 
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four corps at Chancellorsville, about 12 miles 
west of Fredericksburg. The position of Hooker 
enabling him to threaten both Fredericsburg 
and Gordonsville, was strengthened during the 
ensuing day by the erection of breastworks and 
abatis. Lee was not slow to fathom the de- 
sign of the Federal general, and leaving a single 
division to guard the heights he had so long 
occupied, he moved westward on the 29th of 
April, and threw up earthworks midway be- 
tween Chancellorsyville and Fredericksburg to 
arrest the progress of Hooker toward the latter 
place. During May 1st he reconnoitered the 
Federal lines, and finding them impregnable in 
the neighborhood of Chancellorsville by reason 
of the earthworks and abatis, he determined 
upon a flank movement upon Hooker’s right, 
and selected Jackson to execute it. 

The latter accepted the task with alacrity, and 
early on the morning of the 2d his corps com- 
menced its’ march, moving toward the road 
leading to Germanna ford on the Rapidan, so as - 
to strike the rear of the Federal right wing, oc- 
cupied by the eleventh corps under Gen. How- 
ard. No suspicion seems to have entered the 
mind of any of the Federal generals that such a 
movement was in progress, the Confederate at- 
tack, if made at all, being expected in front of 
Chancellorsville, and no precautions had been 
taken to fortify this part of the line. Suddenly, 
at about six o’clock in the evening, Jackson fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the unprepared Fed- 
erals, who were cooking supper, or engaged in 
various camp duties. Formation or order was 
impossible in the face of the impetuous charge 
of the Confederates, and in an almost incredi- 
bly short time the greater part of the eleventh 
corps was routed and fleeing in a confused mass 
toward the Federal centre, which was, by this 
unforeseen disaster, pressed back upon Chan- 
cellorsville. By great exertion the fugitives were 
rallied behind other troops, and the advance of 
Jackson stayed. The latter, however, had no 
thought of pausing in his career, and having 
given orders to Gen. A. P. Hill to press for- 
ward in pursuit, reserving his fire unless cav- 
alry approached from the direction of the en- 
emy, herode with his staff and escort to the front. 
It was now nearly nine o'clock, and quite dark, 
and in deference to the wishes of his staff, who 
thought he was exposing himself needlessly to 
the Federal skirmishers, Jackson turned his 
horse to ride back toward his own lines. In 
the growing obscurity, the cavalcade was mis- 


‘taken for Federal cavalry, and a South Caro- 


lina regiment, in literal conformity with the 
orders recently issued, fired a sudden volley 
into it, by which Jackson was wounded in both 
arms, and several of his staff killed outright. 
He fell from his horse, exclaiming, “ All my 
wounds are by my own men,” and almost im- 
mediately a Federal column, attracted by the 
firing, charged over the very spot where he 
lay, his staff scattering in all directions at 
their approach. The Federals were in turn re- 


‘pulsed, and in the midst of a terrific artillery 
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fire, which swept down the Confederates. by 
hundreds, he was placed on a litter and carried 
to the rear, receiving in the confusion of the 
moment severe contusions in his arms and 
sides... : 

His left. arm was amputated on that same 
evening, and two days later he was removed to 
Guinea’s station, on the Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg railroad. For several days he con- 
tinued to improve, but on the 7th, while pre- 
parations were making to remove him to Rich- 


mond, symptoms of pneumonia appeared. Onthe . 


evening of that day all pain left him, and with 
its cessation he began rapidly to sink. He died 
quietly on Sunday afternoon, the 10th, exclaim- 
ing, when told by his wife of his approaching 
end, “‘ Very good, very good; itis all right!” 
and was honored with,a public funeral in Rich- 
mond on the 12th, amidst’ unmistakable mani- 
festations of sorrow. Throughout the seceded 
States he was not less profoundly mourned, the 
. public regret being intensified by the reflection 
that their great general, like the eagle killed 
by arrows tipped with its own plumage, had 
fallen under the volleys of his chosen and de- 
voted soldiery. , 

The character of Jackson was developed only 


during the two brief but momentous years’ 


which succeeded the outbreak of the war. Had 
secession never taken place he might have lived 
and died the obscure and eccentric. professor 
which the spring of 1861 found him. In private 
life, in fact, he was, like others distinguished in 
his profession, a comparatively dull and unin- 
teresting man, noticeable chiefly for the depth 
_ and earnestness of his religious convictions; and 
few could have predicted that under so quiet an 
exterior he concealed. an impetuous bravery 
rivalling that. of Ney and Lannes, and an en- 
ergy, ripened judgment, and command of re- 
sources to which those generals could lay no 
claim. Of his capacity to undertake a large in- 
dependent command no test was ever made, 
his celebrated campaign in the Shenandoah 
valley having been conducted with an army not 
exceeding 25,000 men. . But as the lieutenant 
of another, executing important movements of 
an army wing, and anticipating almost intu- 
itively the plans of ‘his superior, he proved 
himself a genius of the first order; and one can 
readily appreciate the significance of Lee’s re- 
mark, when learning the misfortune which had 
befallen his favorite general: .‘‘ He is better off 
than Iam. He lost his left arm, but Ihave lost 
my right.” During his residence at Lexington 
he became a member of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, and at his deathwas a deacon in that 
denomination. Embracing, to its fullest extent, 
the doctrine of predestination, he was regarded 
by many as a fatalist, and his religious fervor 
seemed to rise with the progress of the war, 
approaching. sometimes the verge of fanati- 
cism, He attended service regularly on Sun- 
days, never omitted his daily devotions, en- 
couraged prayer meetings and revivals among 
his troops, and in reports and despatches an- 
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nouncing successes in the field, invariably as- — 
cribed the victory to divine interposition. — < 
extreme simplicity of manners and dress, he — 
united a transparent honesty of character, anda 
genuine humanity, which, in the midst o} 
civil war of unexampled fury, caused him to bi 
respected alike by friends and foes. In person 
Jackson was of middle height and soldierly 
bearing, and his features, when not lightene 
-up by eyes of singular brilliancy and expression, 
were in norespect remarkable. = 
JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. Its re: 
sovereign is the mikado, the ecclesiastical or 
spiritual emperor who resides at Miako, in the 
principality of Kioto, and whose personal nam 
is only known to the imperial princes. By k 
order and in his name, the Government is ac- 
tually carried on by a tycoon, or tempora 
peror, whose residence is at Yeddo. : 
of the present tycoon is Mina MottoT, 
The revenue of the mikado is partly derived 
from the city of Miako and. its vicinity, ant 
per from the costly presents of the tycoon 
e latter derives from the crown domains 
about, $12,000,000 annually; in addition, the 
daimios (semi-independent princes) have t 
pay him subsidies. The receipts of twenty 
five of the latter are estimated at from 1} te 
54 millions, and those of twenty others a 
about 1} million dollars; the aggregate income 
of all the daimios at about 150 millions, __ 
Japan consists of Japan proper and the de 
pendent islands, and is said to comprise in all 
no less than 3,850 islands. Thetotal area of th 
empire is estimated by Engehardt at 7,065, ang 
by Siebold at 6,615 geographical square miles, 
The estimates of the population vary from 35 
to 40 millions. ia 
The ports which the Japanese have promised 
to open to the treaty Powers are the following: 
Hioga, south of Miako; Kanagawa (Yokoha- 
ma), in the bay of Yeddo; Niegato (northeast 
ern coast of Niphon); Hakodadi (on the island 
of Yesso); and Nagasaki (Kiusiu). The com> 
mercial treaties were concluded: 1, with the 
United States of. America, on March 31st, 1854 
2, with Great Britain, om Oct. 14th, 1854; 8, 
with Russia, Jan. 26th, 1855; 4, with the Ne 
therlands, Noy. 9th, 1855; 5, with Portuga 
Aug. 3d, 1860; 6, with Prussia, Jan. 25th, 186 
The tycoon is not, as was formerly supposed, | 
the sovereign ruler of the land, in so far as se- 
ular matters are concerned. He is inrank only — 
the fourth prince of the empire, and was th 
fifth until the present incumbent was rai 
degree by intermarriage with the. imperial 
house, At Miako there are two beside theem- — 
peror that outrank him—members of the im-_ 
perial court. The sole head of this Govern-— 
ment is the emperor. No change in the organi¢ — 
law of Japan can take place without his cor 
sent. All rank and authority are couteriod by 
him, except those of the hereditary princes. — 
Even they may forfeit their titles imu 
ties by acts of hostility against the mikado 
erally, the sublime porte) or emperor. 


nd 
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~ The office of tycoon, though confined to one 
‘of three families, is in no respect that of a sov- 
‘ereign. Originally and theoretically the tycoon 
was but the generalissimo commanding all the 
military force of the country, under the direc- 
tion of the emperor. He possesses hereditary 
jomains in various parts of the country, and 
ives the revenue from them; but the daim- 

jos do the same. He is by virtue of his office 


_ superior in certain respects to the other hered- 


itary princes, particularly in holding the mil- 
forces under his control. He .has no 


_ power to make treaties without the imperial 


sate But for the assumption of this power, 
whereby he has enriched himself, while at the 
e time he does not admit others to a share 


has greatly increased since the opening of the 


rts. 

tia English trade increased from the value of 
0,000 in 1862, to that of £112,000 in 1863. 
despatch from the British chargé d’affaires, 
in Japan, dated September 11th, 1863, states 
that the value of the export trade in British 
vessels had increased within six months from 
£253,337 to £561,120, although, as the writer 
of the despatch observes, “during those same 
six months the succession of events which have 
transpired of an alarming and exciting charac- 
ter, was calculated altogether to paralyze and 
arrest. any trading operations.” For the first 
_time raw cotton has been exported to the 
amount of 795,207 lbs.. What may be the ca- 
pabilities of the country in respect to cotton 
growing is uncertain. It is a point upon which 
information whatever is given by the differ- 
ent writers who describe the country from per- 
sonal observation. Trade has hitherto been 
a despised. ‘* A millionnaire merchant, if 
one exists in Japan,” says the writer we have 
already quoted, “is obliged to prostrate him- 
self in the dust before the lowest two-sworded 
retainer of a daimio, if he happens to meet 
one on the road.. Wealth bestows no social 
position. The most prosperous trader dares 
om appear on horseback in the streets of Yed- 
lo; if he did, he would be instantly dragged 
from the saddle, and ignominiously rolled in 

the mud.” ; ; 
_ The only portion of the: current history of 
Japan which ‘is of interest for Americans and 
ropeans, is the history of the relations of the 
apanese Government to the civilized nations, 
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with which, in late years, commercial treaties 
have been concluded. This opening of com- 
munication with foreign nations met with a 
violent opposition on the part of many of the 
daimios, and there has ever since been an un- 
ceasing feud between a party friendly to the 
foreigners and an anti-foreign party. The 
tycoon was at the head of the former; the 
mikado, or spiritual emperor, has openly es- 
poused: the cause of the other party, and 
seems to have used this occasion for recover- 
ing a more active and direct influence upon 
the administration of the State than his pre- 
decessors have exercised. 

In January, 1862, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ando Tousimano Kami, suspected of 
being favorable to the Europeans, was attacked 
in Yeddo, in open daylight; Ando defended 
himself bravely, killed one of his assailants 
and put the others to flight. He deemed it best, 
however, to leave the Council of Ministers, and 
was replaced by one supposed to be hostile to 
the foreigners. At the end of March a Japan- 


‘ese embassy left Yokohama to visit those Eu- 


ropean courts with which Japan has established 
commercial intercourse, and to obtain from 
them permission that the opening of the ports 
of Yeddo and Osaca be postponed to a period 
more favorable to the pacific intentions of th 
tycoon, vee eae 

The anti-foreign daimios established a league 
and went to Kioto, to lodge before'the mikado 
a complaint that the tycoon, “an unfaithful 
servant of the legitimate emperor,” had vio- 
lated the constitution of Japan by conclading 
treaties with foreigners (May 26th, 1862). The 
mikado summoned the tycoon to defend him- 
self. The tycoon charged with this mission 
one of his ministers, who, rather than accept 
the commission, committed suicide (hari-kari). 
Another functionary went to Kioto, but was so 
affected by his reception as likewise to commit 
suicide. The tycoon then (July, 1862) prom- 
ised to go to Kioto himself. . 

While these negotiations were going on, two 
English marines, belonging to the guard of 
Col. Neale, chargé d’affaires of the Queen of 
England, were assassinated at the English le- 
gation at Yeddo, by a Japanese officer, who 
immediately after committed suicide (June 
25th, 1862). Col. Neale withdrew from Yeddo 
to Yokohama. ‘In September, 1862, four Eng- 
lish subjects, Richardson, Clarke, Marshall and 
Madame Borradaile, were attacked on the high 
road which leads from Yokohama to Yeddo, by 
the escort of a high Japanese functionary, a 
relation of the Prince of Satsuma. Mr. Rich- 
ardson was killed; his ‘companions escaped, but 
two of them were severely wounded. 

Toward the close of the year 1862, the Jap- 
anese embassy returned to Yeddo, having visited 
Paris, London, Berlin, the Hague, St. Peters- 
burg and Lisbon. They had achieved their 
object, having obtained the consent of those 
European governments that the opening of the 
ports of Yeddo and Yokohama might be put off, 
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At the beginning of the year 1863, a British 
fleet, under the command of Admiral Kuper, 
arrived in the bay of Yeddo, not far from the 
capital of the tycoon, in order to support by 
force, if necessary, the demand which Colonel 
Neale was to make for a reparation of the crimes 
committed against British subjects. Col. Neale 
was instructed to demand the execution of the 
murderers of Mr. Lenox Richardson; also, that 
the Government of Yeddo should formally ex- 
press a regret at not having prevented the crime 
of which Mr. Richardson had been the innocent 
victim, and pay a sum of £100,000 as the ex- 
penses of the expedition to Japan, and £35,000 
for the persons or heirs of persons who had 
been wounded or killed at the English legation 
in Yeddo, and on the high road from Yokohama 
to Yeddo. The commander of the French squad- 
ron in the Japanese seas, Admiral Jaurés, in 
accordance with the instructions received from 
his Government, was to join Admiral Kuper in 
supporting the demands to be made by Colonel 
Neale. The Government of Yeddo tried to dodge 
a definite reply to the English demands. They 
asked for a delay until the return of the ty- 
coon from the interview with the mikado; they 
pretended that the tycoon had no authority 
over the murderers of Mr. Richardson, as they 
were the subjects of the Prince of Satsuma, 
and finally they maintained that the tycoon, 
while defending the foreigners in his vicinity, 
had neither the right nor the power to protect 
them against the hatred of the national party. 

Col. Neale twice granted the demanded delay, 
but being at length convinced that the Japa- 
nese Government did not act toward him in 
good fuith, he left the matter in the hands of 
Admiral Kuper, who made at once the neces- 
sary preparations, and announced to the Goy- 
ernment of Yeddo that, unless within a specified 
time they would comply with the demands of 
the British Government, he would have re- 
course to coercive measures. This language 
had in'so far the desired result, that the Govern- 
ment of Yeddo consented to place in the hands 
of Col. Neale a sum of 2,500,000 francs. 

The relations of the minister of the United 
States, Mr. Pruyn, to the Government of the 
tycoon were for a long time more friendly 
than those of other treaty Powers. Mr. Pruyn 
remained at Yeddo, when all the other ambas- 
sadors had left, and more than once the Japa- 
nese Government invoked his interposition in 
the progressof their negotiations with England 
and France. Still he was desired, as well as 
the other ministers, to withdraw from Yeddo 
and remove to Yokohama, On May 24th, the 
buildings occupied by the American legation in 
Yeddo were totally destroyed by fire, and Mr. 
Pruyn succeeded, with difficulty, in saving 
the books and archives of the legation. Mr. 
Pruyn received at once several visits of con- 
dolence from various governors of foreign 
affairs by order of the Gorogio (council of 
state), at all of which it seemed to be taken 
for granted that he would at once leave for 
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Yokohama. He was assured, however, of pro- 
tection while in Yeddo. Mr. Pruyn declined to © 
leave, and demanded that other quarters should 
be assigned to him. On May 81st, he was — 
informed by one of the governors of foreign — 
affairs, that a conspiracy to attack the Amer- 
ican legation that night had been discovered 
that ample provision for his protection ‘had 
been made, but that his withdrawal to Yoko- 
hama would relieve the Government from reat 
anxiety. Mr. Pruyn, whose intention had been 
to leave on the next morning, now cons nted 
to leave immediately. 


A ‘ 


ports were to be closed, and the foreigners 
be removed, as the Japanese could have no 
intercourse with them. Mr. Pruyn replied to 
this intimation, that he would insist on the 
maintenance of the treaty, and that the citizens 
of the United States would remain in Japan, 
protected by the U.S. naval forces. In a let- 
ter, addressed to Mr. Seward, dated Yokohama, 
June 27th, Mr. Pruyn expressed his opinion 
that the public mind in Japan would not be 
er until the treaties could be ratified bh A 
e mikado, and proposed to that end a nava 
demonstration upon Osacca (20 miles fror 
Kioto), backed, if necessary, by a land force to 
move upon Kioto. | 
On the 26th of June, the American mer- 
chant steamer Pembroke was attacked in th 
Straits of Simonosaki, which separate the island 
of Kiusiu and Niphon, by a Japanese arme 
bark and the brig Laurie, both belonging 
the Prince of Nagato. It being quite dark, the 
steamer fortunately escaped. Mr. Pruyn al 
once informed the Japanese Government th: t 
full satisfaction and indemnity would be de- 
manded for this outrage. He at the same time 
sent to the scene of the outrage the U. S. 
steamer Wyoming, which, on July 16th, after 
a brief engagement blew up the Japanese 
steamer, sunk the brig, and silenced six land’ 
batteries, with the loss of four killed and seve 
wounded. wa | 
On the 8th of July, the French steam-gunboat: 
Keshchang, of four guns, had been fired int 
by the same ships, and by batteries on shore, 
and reached Nagasaki almost in a sinking’ 
condition. When this intelligence 0, 
Yokohama, Admiral Jaurés, with the Semir- 
amis, a steam frigate of 35 guns, and the — 
Tancréde, of four guns, was at once des — 
patched to punish the outrage. When just out 
of the harbor, he spoke the Dutch steamshiy' 
Medusa, of 16 guns, which had been fired into 
on the 11th in the same straits, and vec. 
from her captain charts, showing the positior 
of the vessels and the batteries. On the 20th 
of July, Admiral Jaur?s reached the straits, 
landed a force of 150 men, under the coyer of 
his guns, seized and destroyed one of the’ 
teries, blew up a powder magazine and daimio’s 
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residence near the entrance, and burned the 
small village of Amidagume, in which several 
thousand horse and foot soldiers were station- 
ed, who made but a feeble resistance. 

_ On July 25th, a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the United States, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Netherlands, was held at Yoko- 


i and it was unanimously agreed that the 


inland sea, now closed to commerce by the out- 
 yageous acts of the Prince of Nagato, should be 
reopened by the combined naval forces of the 
above governments. : 
Mr. Seward; under date of September Ist, in- 
; Practed Minister Pruyn to demand of the Goy- 
rnment of the tycoon a compliance with treaty 
‘stipulations; the prompt payment of a sum 
sufficient to indemnify all the losses which 
_ were sustained by himself and other members 
of the legation on the occasion of the firing of 
his official residence; to demand that diligent 
efforts be made to discover the incendiaries and 
bring them to condign punishment; to demand 
“proper and adequate guarantees for his safe re- 
orn to Yeddo, and the permanent reéstablish- 
ment of the legation there without delay. He 
said: “ Insist on the full observance of the trea- 
ties between the United States and Japan in all 
e particulars which have not been heretofore 
raived or postponed by this Government, and 
_ demand reasonable indemnity, to be fixed by 
yourself, for the injuries which have been 
sustained by American citizens from any acts 
of violence committed against them by Jap- 
anese subjects; and further demand that dili- 
gent efforts be made by the tycoon’s Govern- 
ment to bring the aggressors to justice, and to 
inflict upon them such punishment as will be 
calculated to prevent further outrages of the 
‘same kind.” 
_ Mr. Pruyn is authorized to employ the naval 
force at his command to protect himself, the 
legation, and others of our countrymen, under 
‘any circumstances which may occur; and he 
will inform the Government of the tycoon 
that the United States will, as they shall find 
occasion, send additional forces to maintain the 
foregoing demands. 
_ Under date of Oct. 3d, 1868, Mr. Seward wrote 
Mr. Pruyn: “ Having been advised by your 
fu of the 8th of August, which came from 


an Francisco by telegraph, that the tycoon 
has returned to Yeddo, and that your relations 
- with his Government are much improved, I 
deem it inexpedient to restrain your discretion 
at present by special instructions, but cheerfully 
Wait the development of events which must have 
occurred since that communication was sent.” 
As all the efforts of Colonel Neale to obtain 
‘Satisfaction from the Prince of Satsuma for the 
murder of Richardson failed, Admiral Kuper 
A ded with his fleet to Kagosima, which is 
in Kiusiu, the most southern of the four islands 
which constitute the Japanese empire. There 
Prince of Satsuma has a castle and strong fortifi- 
ations which the British admiral intended to 
attack. The expedition consisted of seven ves- 
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sels, while other seven remained in the harbor 
of Yokohama. The vessels forming the expe- 
dition reached their destination on the 12th of 
August. As the Japanese showed no dispo- 
sition to avert hostilities, Admiral Kuper pre- 
pared for action. The following details of the 
memorable naval engagement which now en- 
sued are taken from the “Japan Herald,” an 
English newspaper published at Yokohama: 


On the afternoon of August 14th, there was a gener- 
al shifting of the disposition of the fleet, the greater 
part of which were placed under the island, out of 
range of the guns on the fort in the middle of the chan- 
nel, say 1,700 yards on either side. The Euryalus, 
although shifting, still remained within .range, as 
did also the Perseus. On the morning of the 15th 
the Pearl, Coquette, Argus, Havoc, and Racehorse 
proceeded up the bay, and took as hostages three 
steamers there at anchor—said to be the England, pur- 
chased by Satsuma in 1861, for 120,000 dols.; the 
steamer George Grey (for 40,000 dols.);. and the Con- 
test, which cost him 85,000 dols., in May last. The 
pest of the anchorage of these vessels was snugly 
behind Point Wilmot. 

The weather, which had been stormy during the 
whole sie now became worse; it was raining in 
‘torrents, and the wind blowing a hurricane round the 
bay. At ten o’clock the above named vessels, English 
and Japanese, had returned, and at twelve the men 
were just piped to dinner, and nothing immediate ex- 

ected, when suddenly the battery on the main cover- 
ing the Euryalus, and that on the island covering the 
Perseus, opened fire. The three hostage steamers 
were forthwith fired (their crews having, been pre- 
viously sent on shore, and one of the head officers on 
board, recognized as having belonged to the staff of 
one of the late ambassadors to Europe, and another of- 
ficer, at their own request having been taken on board 
the flagship where they now remain). All the ships 
weighed and formed line of battle. The Perseus then 
engaged the battery that had been firing at her in 
beautiful style, as we are informed, knocking her an- 
tagonist’s guns over, one after the other; and when 
she had completed that, as though she had been only 
getting her hand in, she passed over to the other side, 
and engaged the battery on the opposite shore, All 
the batteries (10) were then engaged by the ships, at 

oint blank range, at from 400 to 800 yards respective- 
y (the Euryalus being within 200 yards), commencing 
with the northernmost and passing down the entire line. 
About dusk the town was fired in several parts by 
our shells, and three of the forts silenced. All the 
ships then returned to their anchorage, save the Race- 
horse, which had got ashore within 200 yards of the 
nearest battery, of which accident she availed herself 
in true British style to pour her metal into it until it 
was effectually silenced. The Argus was sent to bring 
her off, which she accomplished after about an hour’s 
delay, during the whole of which time she was under 
fire from one of the other batteries. 

This was Saturday the 15th, Bovine the whole of 
which day it had been raining and blowing fiercely. 
The loss on this day to us was 11 killed and 39 wound- 
ed. About nine o’clock the whole of one side of the town 
was blazing. The following day (Sunday) the weather 
cleared up, the dead (2 officers and 7 seamen) were 
consigned to their sailors’ grave in Euryalus Bay, at 
eleven o’clock, and the fleet stood out, passing close to 
the batteries on the island, which it engaged the whole 
way. The destruction accomplished ty the fleet ap. 
pears to have been enormous. There can be no doubt 
that the whole city is now one mass of ruins, including 
the palace, the factories, and the arsenal and ware- 
houses; the batteries also have been seriously damag- 
ed; not one of them which had been engage the first 
day fired a shot on the second day as the fleet passed 
out, The three destroyed ships alone have cost Satsu- 


‘ma 245,000 dollars, upward of half of which he has 
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aid very recently. Several eed = unks also were de- 
peta 4 The Faocienh are said. “a have stood well to 


their guns, so long as the ple was at long range, but 
seemed somewhat taken aback when our ships came to 
close quarters. : 


Although Admiral Kuper did not accomplish 
all he desired, he yet succeeded in bringing the 
Prince of Satsuma to terms. He sent agents to 
Col. Neale, and their negotiations terminated 
in an agreement that the prince should pay the 
indemnity demanded of him for the sufferers on 
the 14th September, 1862, and should endeavor 
to the utmost to discover the murderers of Mr. 
Richardson, and should cause them, when dis- 
covered, to be executed in the presence of 
British officers as witnesses of the execution. 

In a despatch of Nov. 17th, 1863, in which 
Col. Neale communicates this information to 
Earl Russell, he also says that “the informa- 
tion which has reached us from various sources, 
including some of the officers of the Prince of 
Satsuma, establishes the fact that the losses 
sustained by the prince and the punishment 
inflicted by her Majesty’s squadron at Kago- 
sima were very considerable. The destruction 
of property is estimated at £1,000,000 sterling, 
and the number of Satsuma’s adherents killed 
and wounded is stated to have been 1,500.” 

This display of power on the part of Eng- 
land, as well as the preceding exploits of the 
American and French vessels seemed to pro- 
duce an impression upon the Japanese. No 
further acts of hostility occurred during the 
year; although the Japanese Government per- 
sisted in their wish to restrict the intercourse 
of their country with the foreigners, and to ob- 
tain from the treaty Powers a modification of 
the treaties. The internal wrangle between 
the anti-foreign party and the friends of for- 
eign trade also continued, but most of the in- 
formation received about this point seemed to 
be little trustworthy. It was reported that in 
October, at an.extraordinary meeting of the 
daimios, it had been resolved by 65 votes 
against 47 that there was no ground for de- 
claring war against foreigners, 

On the 19th of October, the Government of 
the tycoon issued a notification at~ Yeddo to 
the effect that all daimios or princes (excepting 
only those of the blood royal, and also those 
intrusted with the direction of affairs) should 
respectively withdraw to their principalities, 
The Government no longer requires them 
to reside at Yeddo; they will be called up 
once in three years to the metropolis for the 
space of one hundred days. The Princes of 
Awarri, Mito and Kishni, being of the blood 
oye), will reside at Yeddo one year each, by 

urns, 

JEBB, Major-General Sir Josuva, R. E., K. 
O. B., an seater statesman and writer on 
Penal Law and Prison discipline, died in Lon- 
don, June 26th, 1863, at the age of seventy years. 
He had entered the army at an early age, and 
had first come into prominent notice when 
stationed in Australia, from his connection with 


convict prisons. He gave to the subject mt ch 


‘solitary, or as its friends chose to call it, th 
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the efforts to carry out Captain McConodchie’s — 
plan of encouraging transported convicts to 
reform, by granting a partial remission of their 
sentence as a result of good behavior. The 

plan of Capt. McOonochie failed of suecess— 
not so much from any impracticability inhere 
in it, as from the circumstances under whi¢ 
its execution was attempted, and the remark 
bly depraved and reckless set of desperado 
who were its first subjects. One of its gos 
results, however, was the calling of pub 
attention to Capt. Jebb, who seems to” ha 
performed his duties with a fidelity and abilit 
which deserved commendation. The const: 
increasing difficulties experienced by the Horn 
Government, in regard to transportation, m« 

of the colonies protesting energetically again 
receiving convicts, and some of them threate 
ing revolt if more were sent to them, led 
the consideration of other measures for disp: 
ing of the convicted criminals of the Unitec 
Kingdom; and Col. Jebb (he had attained 
the rank of colonel a short time previous) w 
charged with the investigation and reporting’ 
plans for the construction and management 0! 
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thought and study, but at the time (1840) the 
was very little to be learned in regard to con- 
vict. prisons—those in existence belonging 
mainly to two classes, the bad and the very bad 
institutions. As a result of his report, th 
Pentonville prison was built. It was on t 


separate, system. No expense was spared ¢ 
make it as nearly perfect as possible, and 
first Col. Jebb believed that the ends had f 
view, the punishment of the offence against th 
law, the isolation of the prisoner from all ev 
associations and influences, and the use of th 
best moral means for his reformation,. ¥ ere 
fully attained. The prisoners were very quiet 
a stillness like that of death reigned g 
out the prison, and there was no danger 
mutiny or outbreaks. © But after a time it” 
gan to be painfully evident that unde 

system, though administered with great h 
manity and gentleness, the minds of many « 
the prisoners were giving way; that fatt 
and mental stupor were becoming very con 
mon, and occasional suicides occurred. Itwaj 
also enormously expensive, the support of ead! ie 
criminal costing $250 a year while the savings 
averaged only $13. Col. Jebb, who had 
been permanently placed in the oversight of tl 
prisons of the kingdom, deemed it necessary 
to modify the system somewhat. Accordingly 
the prisoners were only retained at Pent 
for twelve or fifteen months, and then eithet 
transported to North or West peck 4 au 
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to the public works where they la 
the open air, and in gangs. This produced sor 
improvement; but the injurious effect} a 
solitary confinement was still evident, and it 
the prisons subsequently constructed, theme 
ration was far less rigorous and thorough th 

it had been at Pentonville. When transporta- 
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tion (with the exception of 200 or 800 sent 
annually to West Australia) was at last defi- 
nitely abandoned in 1854, there was a serious 
fificulty in providing for the large number of 
convicts at once thrown upon the Government, 
_ There were about 6,000 of these, and the num- 
ber was rapidly increasing, while as yet there 
‘was no adequate provision of convict prisons 
for their reception. It was necessary also to 
diminish the term for which they were sen- 
tenced, as the confinement in prisons was 
deemed a severer punishment than transporta- 
tion to which they had been condemned. The 
7 under Sir Joshua’s management were 
Beloten at as early a period as possible, and 
provision made for employing about one half 
the convicts, those who, by good conduct, were 
deemed deserving, on the public works at 
Portsmouth and Portland, and in the dockyards 
at Dartmouth and Chatham. Sir Joshua also 
reverted to the old system of Captain McCon- 


the most exemplary prisoners before the expi- 
ration of their sentence on “ ticket. of leave.” 
This, when guarded as it was in Ireland, by 
requiring the persons to report regularly for a 
ime at the constabulary headquarters, and 
placing them under the surveillance of the con- 
‘stabulary force, proved a judicious measure; 
Dut, in England, without such precautions, it 
became a serious blunder, and imperilled the 
‘peace and good order of society. So loud were 
the public clamors against it in 1855 and 1856, 
| aka in 1862 and 1863, that Sir Joshua 
d it necessary to modify the system. The 
employment of convicts on the: public works 
also proved dangerous—several mutinies occur- 
ring in which some lives were lost. In these 
manifold difficulties, Sir Joshua Jebb retained 
the confidence of the Government, and in 
reneral of the nation, as a conscientious, care- 
Bi pendent man, who, surrounded by serious 
embarrassments, and perhaps lacking in the 
highest order of genius, yet sought to do his 
duty honestly, faithfully and fearlessly, so far 
as he could comprehend what that duty was. 

_ His death was greatly lamented. 

_JEWS. The present number of Jews is es- 
timated at from five to seven millions. They 
‘are most numerous in Russia, where they num- 
ber, according to the last census, in the Eu- 
ropean possessions, 1,425,784, and in Siberia 
7,077. This is exclusive of the kingdom of Po- 
isd which (in 1859) had 599,875 Jews. Ofthe 

ther European countries, Austria had (in 1857) 
1,049,871 tek Prussia, 254,785; the other 
( an. states, together, about 200,000; En- 
ropean Turkey, 70,000; Holland (in 1859), 68,- 

10; France, inclusive of Algeria, 185,007 ; 
reat Britain, about 40,000; Belaium 1,500; 

enmark, 4,200; Sweden and Norway, 900; 
Switzerland (in 1860), 4,216; Italy, 34,000 ; 
Greece and the Ionian Isles, 10,000; Portugal, 
8,000. Morocco (according to Wertheimer’s 
Jahrbuch der :Israeliten) had before the out- 
break of the last war with Spain about 340,- 


ochie, borrowing from itthe idea of discharging. 
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000, which number has since considerably 
decreased by persecutions. The Jews in the 
United States are estimated at about 200,000, 
A numerous Jewish population is also found in 
Abyssinia. 

A narrative was published, in 1863, by 
the ‘Jewish Chronicle,” of London, of the 
discovery by a Jewish officer in the British 
navy, of a large Jewish city in China, consist- 
ing of over 1,000,000 souls, speaking the orig- 
inal sacred tongue, keeping their own laws, and 
possessing documents, which record their his- 
tory thousands of years ago, . It has been long 
known that Jews existed in China. From the 
time when the Jesuits pursued their mission- 
ary effort in the Chinese empire, it has been 
no secret that there, as in India and re- 
moter countries still, small bands of Jews 
were found maintaining their peculiar national 
characteristics, and engaged in industrial pur- 
suits. The above narrative, however, was by 
all familiar with the condition of China deem- 
ed unworthy of credence. 

Of the Jews in Western Persia some inter- 
esting intelligence was published by a Jewish 
periodical (the “‘Carmel”) of Wilna, Russia: 
‘There are, says this account, about 150 Jew- 
ish families in Balprosh, the principal city of 
Mazsandron, a large province in Western Persia, 
south of the Caspian Sea, and east of Media. 
Altogether Balprosh has a population-of about 
100,000 persons, mostly Persians. The Jews 
of the city trade with their brethren in the 
land of Kittim and the Great Tartary, and 
are engaged in woollen and silk manufac- 
tures. They have two synagogues, and about 
fourteen scrolls of the law. They received 
these scrolls from Babel (Bagdad?), and 
they are beautifully written. They reckon 
from the Babylonian captivity ; for, according 
to their tradition, their fathers immigrated in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and as they did 
not obey the call of Ezra the scribe, they re- 
mained there to this day. The Jewsthere live 
in happiness and comfort under the protection 
of the shah, who favors them on every occa- 
sion. Indeed, so happy are they, that they are 
esteemed as princes by their wretched brethren 
in the other provinces. When the labor of the 
day is over, they assemble in the evenings in the 
synagogues, and there read the Bible. Some 
of them also study the Talmud and ethical 
works. These books, too, are imported from 
Babel. They have three schools, in which the 
children are taught Hebrew and Persian. 
Among themselves they speak Persian, and 
some also Hebrew.” 

The Jewish population of Palestine is steadily 
increasing by immigration. Jews arrive there 
from all parts of the globe, except America, in 
numbers steadily increasing, and exceeding 
those of many centuries before. They settle 
not only in the city of Jerusalem, but also in 
the country towns and villages, where they are 
now permitted to purchase real estate, build 
houses, and cultivate fields which had lain des- 
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olate since the days of Hadrian, who changed 
the name of Jerusalem into that of Aalia, and 
forbade the Jews to approach its walls within 
a certain distance. The present population of 
Jerusalem amounts, according to the careful 
estimates of Prof. Tischendorf, to 8,000. 

An account of the Jewish community in Cal- 
cutta says: ‘‘The Jews divide themselves into 
two classes—the European and the Arabic, of 
whom the one despises the other. I should 
apprehend that this is, in a much fainter de- 
gree, a similar division to that between the so- 
called White Jews and Black Jews of Cochin. 
The Calcutta Jews may always be distinguish- 
ed by their costume from the other inhabitants: 
They wear a Turkish fez, a tight, variegated 
vest, a waistcoat in the strict sense, with showy 
buttons and loose, white sleeves, open at the 
end, and a zouave trowsers. The dress of 
Jewesses, festis diebus, is very costly, compre- 
hending, I imagine, a considerable portion of 
the wealth of the house, in costly jewels richly 
set wherever room can be made for them.” 

The Universe Israelite, a Jewish paper of 
Paris, gives an interesting account of an an- 
cient judaizing sect in Russia, called the Tsub- 
botniki. It says: “‘ To the heretics of the third 
category belong the most ancient in Russia— 
the judaizing ones, whose origin dates back 
from the period when Novgorod was still in- 
dulging in bold dreams of independence, and 
when the Lithuanian prince, Michael Olelko- 
witsch, arrived in that town, in order to take 
charge of its government. He was followed by 
some Hebrews, who converted many inhabit- 
ants to their faith, and thus formed the re- 
markable sect, which soon spread as far as 
Moscow, and which has maintained itself, des- 
pite all persecutions, to our days. This sect is 
now better known under the name of the 
‘ Tsubbotniki’ (keepers of Saturday). The sec- 
tarians consider themselves the representatives 
of pure Divine worship, and the most faithful 
observers of the law of Moses. Nevertheless, 
they know but little of it. They confine them- 
selves to the observance of certain rites, such 
as circumcision, passover, and the recitation of 
certain psalms in Hebrew, but written in Rus- 
sian characters, and the engagement of rabbis. 
Like the Jews, they wait the advent of the true 
Messiah, rejecting all Christian doctrines, the 
sacraments, and also the oath.” 

The odious and oppressive laws, which in most 
of the Christian countries have for centuries 
deprived the Jews of equal civil rights or even 
prohibited altogether their residence, are more 
and more disappearing from modern legisla- 
tion, although in a few countries they are still 
in existence, 

The most notable case of persecution of 
Jews occurred, in 1863, in Morocco, a country 
in which as in Mohammedan countries in gen- 
eral they have often been taxed, fined, beaten 
with “ khoorbashes,” bastinadoed with maize 
canes; in which they have been torn from 
their shops by agas and emirs to work for 


-eruelty on the part of the Moorish authorities 
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nothing, laughed at in the law courts, derided 
in public, oppressed in private, their complaints — 
disregarded, their rights ignored, and their 
adopted home made for them a place of misery 
and shame. The account of their sufferings 
induced that celebrated Jewish philanthropist) 
Sir Moses Montefiore, to undertake a journe 
to the sultan of Morocco, to implore nie 
for his co-religionists. He brought with 
warm letters of recommendation from Ea 
Russel, and, on arriving in Tangier, he pre 
vailed even upon the minister of Spain to in- 
struct the consuls and vice-consuls in the ports 
of Morocco to “avail themselves of every op- 
portunity which may arise to prevent acts 


against the Israelites; and also in cases of no- 
torious injustice, when the punishment of the 
lash may be inflicted in order to extort con- 
fession, to resolutely interpose their influence 
with the local authorities to prevent the com- 
mission of such act of barbarity.” Fs 
- His journey to the capital of Morocco, wh 
resulted in obtaining complete liberty, not | 
for the Jews, but for all non-Mohammedan 
nominations, is thus described: 4 


Sir Moses was resolved to see the sultan, and ask 
justice in thenameof Godand man, He pushed up th 
Cig marches of fifteen miles a day, in the horse 
litter used by women and the sick—hi$ name and t 
nature of his errand going before him. He was re- 
ceived as visitors of the sultan are sure to be received, 
with respect and hospitality. Every night the Moors 
made “ mona” for his retinue—the name of an enter 
tainment provided gratis by the people, and subtracted 
from the taxes which they afterward pay in kind tc 
the sultan. Reaching Morocco, the party was lodged 
in a palace surrounded by orange gardens and p alm 

oves. But everything depended upon the first ste 

he sultan hears petitions and grants audiences 
the saddle of his Arab; and it makes all the difference 
upon what horse he rides forth to meet you from tl 
palace gate. If allis bright and favorable, he will be 
seated upon a white steed ; if clouds of displeasure o 
denial darken the royal mind, a gray horse is capari- 
soned and mounted; and if anger, confiscation, or 
death be in the wind, he comes forth on a black charg 
er. It was a good omen, therefore, that, when tl 
Jewish baronet’s train was assembled about him in the 
courtyard of the palace, among thousands of Mooris 
soldiers and people, his Majesty made his a c 
from the archway upon a superb barb of spotless white. 
This “ Prince of Darkness” is, in fact, “a gentleman.” 
He welcomed his generous visitor; admired the sp 
and fortitude which had brought his silver hairs sof 
at such a season; praised the well-known exertions of 
the baronet for others, not of his. race only, but of a 
creeds in other countries; finally, he received ver 
graciously the petition for justice. A few days after- 
ward a firman appeared, “in the name of God the - 
merciful.and gracious,” granting to his Jewish sut 
jects perfect equality of right and of protection under| 
the law. “For,” says the sultan, with truth, not the y 
less sound or welcome because it is tardy, “ - 
here is injustice in Heaven, and we cannot coun’ 


it in any matter affecting either the Jews’ rights c in 
rights of others, our “4 dignity being ‘taaff oppo ‘ 


to such a course. All persons in our i 


> 


ual claim to justice, and if any person should 
= injure one of the ‘Jews, we yi, with the 
God, punish him.” 

Among the Christian countries, Switzerland | 
is especially distinguished for intolerant laws | 
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with regard to the Jews. In the canton of 
Aargau a majority of the voters declared against 
ving to the Jews the right of suffrage, and on 
forck 13th, the Grand Council (the legislature) 
resolved the same by seventy-nine against 
or votes. The Federal Council of Berne, 
owever—the supreme authority of the Swiss 
ederation—on being appealed to by the 
Jews, decided that all political rights are to be 
much \enjoyed by the Jewish as by the 
istian inhabitants of Switzerland. The 
Federal Council hesitated, however, in the 
commercial treaties concluded with several 
' foreign nations, to grant for the Jewish citi- 
zens of such nations a general right of free set- 
salen in every canton. The Chamber of 
Deputies of Holland rejected on this account, 
June 15th, 1868, the treaty concluded with 
itzerland, by thirty-three against seventeen 

_ yotes. From a memoir which the minister of 
the United States of America presented to the 
ederal Council, it appears that there are 
among the cantons seven in which the Jews 
have complete religious liberty, while in seven 
others they are absolutely forbidden to reside. 
To the latter class belong the half-canton Ba- 
sel country (Baselland), where whoever re- 


' ceives a Jew into his family or premises, is 


fined 300 florins, and who rents a store to a 
ew, 50 florins. 

m. The Diet of Holstein repealed, in 1868, some 
of its most obnoxious laws against the Jews, 
who received, on the whole, equal rights be- 
fore the law with the Christians, but remained 
deprived of the right of suffrage as well as of 
os ariel to any office. 

_ By this concession of civil rights the Jews of 
Holstein lose their autonomy which they en- 
joyed ever since their settlement in the duchy. 

itherto they were permitted to try their own 
causes in accordance with rabbinical law, and 
the verdicts were acknowledged by the Gov- 

-ernment. They further possessed the right of 
either receiving or excluding foreign Jews 
without consulting the authorities. Their re- 
ligious affairs were administered exclusively by 
their chief rabbi, and no secular power had the 
right to interfere. All these privileges the 

Jews of Holstein have cheerfully renounced in 
exchange for the right of no longer forming a 
state in the state. 

The Duchy of Lauenburg, which, like that 
of Holstein, has hitherto been subject to the 
crown of Denmark, though forming at the 
Same time part of the German Confederacy, 
still perseveres in its intolerance. In this 
duchy no Jew is permitted to live, nay, even 
to stay over night. 

_A special hatred against the Jews is shown 
by the Greeks in Turkey and Greece. New 
proofs of it have lately been furnished by bloody 
riots against the Jews at Galatz, in the Danubian 
principalities, and Smyrna, in Asia Minor, A 
more liberal spirit began to prevail in the 
Tonian Islands. There, in 1863, a Jew was for 
the first time admitted to a masonic lodge, and 
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another was chosen into the committee to give 
expression to the desire of the islands for an- 
nexation to Greece, Fears were however en- 
tertained that the annexation might greatly 
deteriorate their condition. 

England, France, Holland, and the United 
States were hitherto the only countries in 
which the Jews had established a denomina- 
tional organization. In Italy, during last year, 
a Congress of Italian Israelites was opened at 
Ferrara on the 12th of May. The “ Archives 
Israelites” contains an account of the proceed- 
ings of this congress, from which we take the 
following particulars : 


—— from 81 Italian congregations-were pres- 
ent, and the utmost harmony and good feeling pre- 
vailed. They commenced proceedings by acknowledg- 
ing their obligations to their sovereign, Victor Eman- 
uel, and extending a brotherly greeting and an expres- 
sion of regret to the congregations prevented from 
participating in the common joy. Just three centuries 
ago, a congress of the Italian rabbis was held at Fer- 
rara, to deliberate on the means of averting the storm 
hovering over them, in consequence of the rigorous 

rohibition of Jewish scientific and theological works. 

ow it was an assemblage of free Jewish citizens, meet- 
ing under the shadow of the Constitution and equal 
i to codperate for the moral and civil amelioration 
of the Italian Judaism. 

The Congress having organized by electing as its 
chairman Prof. Giuseppe Levi, one of the editors of 
the Educatore Israelita, it was resolved to petition the 
Government to pass a law that should protect Jewish 
citizens from the machinations of conversionists, to 
compel the restoration of minors who had been lured 
away from parents and guardians, and to strictly forbid 

roselyting in hospitals and other public institutions. 

t was determined to send all future collections for 
the benefit of the poor of the Holy Land direct, with- 
out the intervention of messengers. A resolution was 
also adopted to ask the Italian Legislative Chambers 
for a grant toward the support of Jewish worship, as 
long as it is accorded to other religious bodies. 

A want referred to with much feeling, in the deliber- 
ations of the Congress, was a society for the publica- 
tion of moral and religious books. It was finally 
agreed that each congregation be recommended to 
contribute 1,000 francs annually toward the diffusion 
of books to be selected by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. . 

In reference to marriages, it was resolved to petition 
the Government for exemption from the general law, 
should this, in deference to the Catholic interpretation 
of certain biblical passages, forbid divorces; but in 
every other respect to submit to the provisions that 
might be made. A committee was rd es to report 
at the next Congress on the advisability of establish- 
ing a rabbinical seminary for the kingdom. 

proposal was offered that the Congress convene 
a synod of Italian rabbis. This they declined to do, 
leaving the matter entirely in the hands of the 
minister. : 

The Congress then appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee, charged with carrying out its resolutions, and 
vested with tes functions, viz., to watch over the prin- 
ciples sanctioned by the Congress; to receive sugges- 
tions from co-religionists on matters of general inter- 
est; to comply with them if desirable, and within the 
limits of its own power, or to convene, if necessary, a 
new general Congress. 

It was, in aildition, resolved that, every three 
years, delegates of the Jewish communities should 
meet to deliberate on questions of general interest, 
the first session to take place in the spring of 1866, 
at a city to be designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The Congress also adopted a constitution on 
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condition that three fourths of the congrega- 
tions which had sent delegates should give their 
adhesion to the proposed organization. The 
president of the provisional committee ap- 
ointed by the delegates, Professor Giuseppe 
Levi, of Vercelli, officially announced in the 
last number of the “ Educatore Israelita” that 
twenty-four of the congregations represented 
had sent in their adhesion to the constitution, 
and that seven others which were not repre- 
sented likewise adopted the organization; and 
that, consequently, the Italian ‘Jewish central 
organization was duly constituted. It appears 
that the congregations which either dissented 
or have not yet declared themselves, form only 
the fifteenth part of the Jewish population of 
the kingdom of Italy. 
- In several countries the Jewish community 
was rent by grave dissensions. In Constanti- 
nople a violent dispute pending between the 


progressive party of the Jewish community, 


headed by the Chacham Bashi, and the con- 
servatives, led by a number of subaltern rabbis, 
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KAMEHAMEHA IV., Atexsanpzr Lino- 
rm0, King of the Sandwich Islands, born at 
Honolulu, Feb. 9th, 1834, died in that city, De- 
cember —, 1863. He was the son of Kame- 
hameha III. He received a good education 
from Protestant missionaries on the island, and 
afterward travelled extensively in Europe and 
the United States. He succeeded to the throne 
on the death of his father, in October, 1854, 
and, in 1856, married Miss Emma Rooker, 
daughter of an English physician. He was 
amiable in his disposition, though, like most 
of his countrymen, subject to violent fits of 
passion and jealousy which, in his case, were 
aggravated by habits of intemperance. In 1859 
he attempted to murder his secretary, during 
a paroxysm of jealousy against his wife, and 
when returning reason showed him his folly, 
he was so much humiliated that he offered to 
abdicate the throne, but was persuaded to re- 
sume his duties, The death of his only son, 
the Prince of Hawaii—born May 20th, 1858, 
died August 25th, 1862—unhappily increased 
his tendency to intoxication, and probably 
shortened his life. He was succeeded by his 
elder brother, Lot Kamehameha, who had pre- 
viously been minister of the interior, and com- 
mandant of the army. 

KANSAS, a Western Central State of the 
United States, organized as a Territory in May, 
1854, admitted as a State January 29th, 1861. 
It has an area of 80,000 square miles, and had 
a population in 1860 of 107,206 inhabitants. 
The Governor and other State officers were 
elected in Novy., 1862, for two years, and there 
was no election in 1863 except for Legislature, 
Chief Justice and local officers. The candidates 
for Governor in the election of November, 


July, 1876, and the remainder, $31,000, ws 
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has at last been decided in favor of the latter, — 

The Jewish congregations have been forbidden — 
to elect foreigners as their chiefs, and a goy- 
ernmental order further enacts that the seal of — 
the chief rabbi should be divided into two 
parts: one half to be in his charge, and the 
other in that of certain delegates of the sub- 
altern rabbis. This decision is considered as a 
complete victory of the conservatives, = 

“The orthodox party in Wiirtemberg,” says 

Jewish paper of this country, “is beginning t 
protest against the spiritual tyranny of the 
centralizing Oberkirchenbehérde (upper chureh 
authority), appointed by the Government, an¢ 
which deprives the congregations of their in- 
dependence. It was lately stated in the Leg- 
islature by a member opposed to ecclesiastica! 
encroachments, that the said central authorit 
kept a synagogue closed for seven weeks, be- 
cause the congregation, erehee iL sermons 
of a new rabbi appointed by this authority 
refused to attend them. This central autho 
belongs to the extreme reform party.” 


1862, were Thomas Carney, ‘Republican, and 
W. R. Wagstaff, Democrat. Governor Carne} 
received 9,990 votes, and Mr. Wagstaff 5,464, 
The Legislature elected in 1863 was Republicar 
and Union by a very large majority. he 
Democratic members constituting only one 
tenth of the whole number of representatives 
Robert Crozier, Republican Union, was chosen 
Chief Justice, for six years, in Nov., 1863, by 
about 18,000 majority. si 
- The State has a funded debt of $181,000, of 
which $150,000 (7 per cent. bonds) are due 


due in July, 1863. It has also a floating debt 
of $48,509. There has been great difficulty in! 
collecting the taxes in portions of the State, | 
from the scarcity of money, but the finance: 
of the State are now improving. The school 
system of the State is not yet very fully de- 
veloped, and very little of the school 
lands have been sold. Of the 14,766 pers 
between the ages‘of five and twenty-one years 
in the State in 1868, 8,593 were enrolled as 
having attended school some part of the year. © 
They had been taught by 210 pei und | 
the cost of maintaining the schools had been! — 
$15,756.90. The State Legislature prt | 
acts for the location and organization of a State! 
university, a State normal school and an a 
cultural college, and there are besides, f 
other colleges in the State, all of them, as y 
in their infancy, but with fair prospects of 
fature success. A college has been organized | 
on the Ottawa reservation, 20 miles from 
rence, the land for the endowment of w 
was contributed by the Indians th 4 
Provision has been made for an institution for 
deaf mutes and the blind, as well as for the 
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insane. A State penitentiary is building near 

Leavenworth. Kansas has been very active in 

its support of the war, having furnished over 

14,000 troops, or about one seventh of, its 

: population, and its troops, a large por- 

of them cavalry, and trained to ser- 
in the previous border contests, have 
proved their valor on most of the battle-fields 
of the West. In the operations in Missouri, 

Arkansas and the Indian Territory, they have 
particularly distinguished themselves, both as 
isan troops and as the most unflinching and 
itiring soldiers in the line. The State, es- 
ecially toward its eastern border, has suffered 
werely from the raids of the irregular Con- 
sderate troops and guerilla bands from Mis- 
ri and Arkansas, who have ravaged and 

dered the border towns and murdered 
ir citizens as often as they had opportunity. 
lar Federal troops raised to oppose and 
| revenge these raids, have retaliated on seces- 
| sionists on the borders of Missouri and Arkan- 
| sas, and have rendered some of the counties 
| along the line almost a desert. 

_ The most atrocious outrage of the war was 
\the attack of Ool. Quantrell and his band of 
| Confederate guerillas upon the thriving city 
of Lawrence, on the 21st of August, 1863. The 
attack was made in the early morning, and 
entirely without warning. The citizens, un- 
armed, were unable to make any defence, and 
| were many of them shot down in the streets 
in cold blood. The Eldridge House, the largest 
hotel in the city, and all the stores on Massa- 
chusetts street, the principal business street, 
were plundered and burned, as were many 
dwellings and stores in other parts of the city. 
Two hundred and five men were killed and 
many others wounded. No women or children 
were killed or wounded, though one assailant 
snapped his pistol at Miss Lydia Stone, a heroic 
woman, who had exposed her life for the pres- 
ervation of others. Several of the churches 
were destroyed, and the property stolen and 
burned was estimated to exceed the value of 
$2,000,000. Quantrell, the leader of the gang, 
had been at one time a resident of Lawrence. 
Senator Lane (General James H. Lane) was in 
Lawrence at the time, but succeeded in avoid- 
ing the guerillas, and as soon as they left the 
town, raised such force as could be gathered 
and started in pursuit. Some thirty or forty 
of the guerillas were overtaken and slain, but 
the remainder got away safely with their plun- 
der. Much indignation was felt by the citizens 
of Kansas at the alleged remissness of General 
Ewing, who was in command of the district of 
Kansas and Western Missouri, and of General 
Schofield, who commanded the department of 

uri. Two days after the attack, Gen. 
Ewing issued the following order : 


General Order, No. 11. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., August 23d, 1868. 


_ All Sereda living in Jackson, Cass and Bates coun- 
wan ssouri, and that part of Vernon county included 


district, except those living within one mile of 
VoL. 11.—386 A 
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the limits of Independence, Hickman’s Mill, Pleasant 

Hill and Harrisonville, and except those in Kaw town- 

ship, Jackson county, north of this creek and west of 

the Big Blue, embracing Kansas City and Westport, 

are hereby ordered to remove from their present 
co of residence within fifteen days from the date 
ereof. 

Those who within that time prove their loyalty to 
the satisfaction of the commanding officer of the mil- 
itary station nearest their present places of residence. 
will receive from him certificates stating the fact of 
their loyalty and the names of the witnesses by whom 
it can be sworn. All who have received such certifi- 
cates will be poate to remove to any military sta- 
tion in this district, or to any part of Kansas except 
the counties on the eastern border of the State. All 
others shall remove out of this district. Officers com- 
manding companies and detachments serving in com- 
pamoe will see that this paragraph is promptly 
obeyed. 

_All hay or grain in the field or under shelter in the 
district from which the inhabitants are required to 
remove within reach of the military stations after the 
9th of September next, will be taken to such stations 
and turned over to the proper officers there, and a re- 

ort of the amount so turned over made to the district 

eadquarters, specifying the names of all loyal owners 
and the amount of such produce taken from them. All 
grein and hay found in such districts after the 9th of 

eptember next, not convenient to such stations, will 
be destroyed. 


Quantrell and his band of marauders still 
hovered around the Kansas border, and on the 
7th of October, having ascertained that Major- 
General Blunt and his escort were on their 
way from the Indian Territory to Fort Scott, 
Kansas, and near that fort, he disguised his 
men, about 800 in number, in Federal uniforms, 
and attacked the little body of about 100 men 
composing the escort, very suddenly, intend- 
ing to capture General Blunt, who was es- 
pecially obnoxious to these guerillas from 
his habit of hanging promptly all of them 
whom he succeeded in capturing. The escort 
broke, from the suddenness of the attack, but 
Gen. Blunt succeeded in rallying nine of them, 
and kept the guerillas at bay till he could rejoin 
his own forces, which were near. Seventy- 
eight of the escort were killed, most of them 
shot down after surrender; among the number 
was Major Curtis, a son of Major-General Cur- 
tis, who was on General Blunt’s staff. It was 
supposed by the Confederates that Gen. Blunt 
was among the killed. 

There have been in Kansas, and probably in 
Western Missouri, also, a considerable number 
of men, soldiers of fortune, who, while pro- 
fessing to belong on the side of the Union, 
have been ready to plunder and rob, in the 
name of freedom, all against whom they could 
raise any suspicion of sympathy with the Con- 
federates. These “jayhawkers,” as they were 
called, had really as little interest in the suc- 
cess of the Union cause as their counterparts, 
the guerillas, had in that of the Confederates ; 
the controlling motive being in both instances 
the obtaining of plunder for their own emolu- 
ment. 
KENRICK, Franots Parricx, D. D., an 
American Roman Catholic prelate, born in 
Dublin, Ireland, Dec. 3d, 1797, died in Balti- 
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more, July 8th, 1863. He received a classical 
education in Ireland, and at the age of 18 was 
sent to Rome to study for the Church, spending 
two years at the house of the Lazarists, and 
four years in the Oollege of the Propaganda, 
where, in 1821, he was ordained a priest. In 
the same year he came to the United States, 
and on the recommendation of the officers of 
the Propaganda, was appointed head of an Ec- 
elesiastical Seminary recently established in 
Bardstown, Ky. At this place he passed nine 
years, visiting occasionally the scattered mis- 
sions of the diocese, and succeeding, by his 
ability and energy, in establishing the seminary 
upon a firm basis. 

In 1830 he was consecrated Bishop of Arath, 
in partibus infidelium, and at the same time 
appointed coadjutor to Bishop Conwell, of 
Philadelphia, with powers of administrator in 
that diocese. On Dr. Conwell’s death, in 1842, 
he became his successor, and in 1851 he was 
transferred to the Archiepiscopal See of Bal- 
timore, of which he retained the charge until 
his death. In 1852 he presided over the first 
Roman Oatholic council with plenary powers 
held in the United States, as “‘ Apostolical Del- 
egate,” and in 1859 the Pope conferred upon 
him and his successors the “‘ primacy of honor,” 
which gives them precedence over all Roman 
Catholic prelates in the country. 

The deceased prelate was one of the most 
learned men and vigorous writers of his creed 
in the United States, being equally distinguished 
as acontroversialist and a biblical critic. Dur- 
ing his residence in Bardstown, he published 
‘Letters from Omicron to Omega” (1828), em- 
bodying a defence of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, which had been attacked 
by Rev. Dr. Blackburn, President of Danville 
College, Ky., writing under the signature of 
“Omega.” He also published a series of. let- 
ters ‘“On the Primacy of the Holy See and the 
authority of General Councils” (1837), in reply 
to the Rt. Rev. John H. Hopkins, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, subsequently 
enlarged and reprinted under the title of “The 
Primacy of the Holy See Vindicated,” and an- 
other series of letters entitled ‘‘ Vindication of 
the Catholic Church ” (1855), in reply to Bish- 
op Hopkins’s “‘End of Controversy Contro- 
verted.” Of the same class of publications 
were his “ Catholic Doctrine on Justification 
Explained and Vindicated ” (1841), and “‘ Treat- 
ise on Baptism” (1848). 

The works, however, which constitute his 
chief claim to theological eminence, are his 
Latin treatises on dogmatic theology (Zheo- 
logia Dogmatica, 4 vols., 1839-40), and moral 
theology (Theologia Moralis, 8 vols., 1841-43), 
which form a complete course of divinity, and 
are used as text books in nearly all the Roman 
Oatholic seminaries in the United States. En- 
larged editions of both treatises have recently 
been published in Belgium. During the latter 
part of his life he was chiefly employed upon 
a revised English translation of the Scriptures, 


Gen. Gilmore was twelve hundred to two thou 


of which, at the time of his death, the whole of — 
the New Testament and the greater part of the _ 
Old Testament had been published... It is il 
lustrated by copious notes, and is destined 
probably to supersede the Douay version ir 
general use. Among the occasional and mis 
cellaneous writings of the Archbishop 
be mentioned the article “Roman Cathol 
Church,” in the New American OyoLopapr 
Archbishop Kenrick was noted for his purit 
of heart and gentleness of disposition, for th 
sagacity of his judgment and his moderation i 
counsel. At the same time, when the occasic 
demanded energy of action, he was energeti 
firm and courageous. It was during his epi 
copate that the anti-Catholic riots occurred’ 
Philadelphia, and his efforts in allaying th 
strife and turmoil, and in preventing acts of 
retaliation by his own people, are gratefull, 
remembered. During the troubles which sue 
ceeded the outbreak of the present rebellion h 
remained loyal to his adopted country, and 


notwithstanding a large portion of the ing 
u 
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Catholic population of Baltimore, includ 
congregation at the Cathedral, where he 
officiated, sympathized with the secessionists 0 
the Southern States, he never failed to inen 
cate obedience to the powers placed in at 
thority over the people, and amidst frequen 
manifestations of impatience and dissatisfacti 
persisted in invoking the customary blessin 
on the President of the United States. H 
was indefatigable in extending the influen 
and power of his church, and while Bishop o 
Philadelphia, founded the theological semina 
of St. Charles Borromeo, in that city, and in 
troduced into his diocese the Sisters of th 
Good Shepherd, who devote themselves to th 
care of Magdalen Asylums. “a 
KENTUCKY. The State of Kentucky a 
comparatively exempt from invasion by a ! 
Confederate force during 1863. Some attack 
were made upon the railroad trains runt : 
between Louisville and Nashville, and sever 
raids were made by small bands of the er ot. 
upon many towns in the State. Gen. Morga 
also, with a force of about five thousand m 
marched from the Cumberland river in Tem 
see across the State, capturing several tow: 
and passing into Indiana and Ohio. Previous 
on the 23d of March, Gen. Gilmore overtoo 
by forced marches, a body of the enemy uni 
Col. Pegram at Somerset, in Pulaski coun’ 
where a sharp contest ensued. . The force 4 


sand mounted men. Sixty prisoners were 
tured, and the enemy routed. During th 
they retreated across the river, leaying behpi@ 
them four hundred cattle, which were recov t 
ed by Gen. Gilmore. These expeditions D0t 
only caused great excitement in some parts : 
the State, but inflicted severe loss of proper 
upon the inhabitants. we 
The number of the enrolled militia of Ken- 
tucky was 119,577. Out of this number 37,- 
444 entered the Federal service for three yea's5 
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71,911 for one year; 418 for nine months, and 
770 for sixty days; making an aggregate of 
Bisse, which was almost one half of those be- 
tween the military ages. Since the beginning 
of the war the State had advanced on account 
the United States Saati mi eae 
rming, equipping, subsisting, and paying vol- 
teers, to Moscmber 80th, 1863, the sum of 
2,196,611. Of this sum $861,221 was refunded; 
605,000 credited as the proportion of taxes 
levied on the State, leaving a balance of $780,- 
0. Notwithstanding many counties of the 
e had been so overrun by invaders and des- 
olated by guerillas and marauders that no 
revenue could be collected within them, the 
‘state of the Treasury for four years presented 
the following results: 
Balance in Treasury, October 10th, 1860...$126,548 01 
jalance in Treasury, October 10th, 1861.... 280,111 65 
Balance in Treasury, October 10th, 1862.,.. 459,708 30 
Balance in Treasury, October 10th, 1863,... 808,887 00 


_ The decline in the valuation of property in 
the State in 1862, as compared with 1860, was 
over 165 millions. The largest items of decline 
_ Were in the value of land and slaves. In the 
| former it was over 50 millions, and in the lat- 

ter over 30 millions. 
| The institutions for education in the State are 
| eight colleges, three theological schools, two 
__ medical schools, and onelaw school. The dis- 
trict public schools of the State number nearly 
five thousand, and are sustained by the income 
of a fund and local taxation. The charitable 
institutions consist of a deaf.and dumb asylum 
at Danville, a blin@ asylum at Louisville, an 
asylum for the feeble minded at Frankfort, and 
Tunatic asylums at Lexington and Hopkins- 


The appropriation made by Congress for the 
endowment of Agricultural Colleges was ac- 
cepted by the State, and consisted of scrip for 

4 330,000 acres of public lands. 

The public works of improvement in the 
State consist of the Louisville and Portland 
canal, 24 miles around the falls in the Ohio 
river; the works to secure slack water naviga- 
tion for 260 miles in Kentucky river; also for 
231 miles in the Licking river; also for 175 
miles in the Green river, and 100 miles of Bar- 

ee river. The railroads in some portions of the 
State have suffered in consequence of the war. 
Tracks have been torn up and bridges and roll- 
ing stock destroyed. The number of miles of 
‘railroad previous to these disasters was 625. 
_ The position of Kentucky, as one of the bor- 
der Slave States, imparted more than ordinary 
_ interest to the political proceedings in the 
‘State. The Legislature, elected in August, 1861, 
commenced its last session at Frankfort early 
in January, 1863. The measures presented in this 
body represertted the views of the people of the 
State. It was unequally divided, and the views 
of each division are to be found in the resolu- 
lutiins which they recommended for adoption. 
On the 27th of February, the Assembly adopt- 
ed the following series of resolutions. They 
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were subsequently adopted in the Senate, with 
the exception of the 11th: 


1. Resolved, That our institutions are assailed by an 
armed rebellion on one side, which can only be met by 
the sword; and on the other by unconstitutional acts 
of Congress, and startling usurpations of power by the 
Executive, which we have seen by experiment can be 
corrected by the ballot-box. Policy, as well as prin- 
ciple, requires that Kentucky shall await the process of 
reform, which is slow but sure, and refrain from all 
unlawful and unconstitutional acts which have already 
brought terrible calamities upon the country ; whilst 
we invoke the aid of all patriotic men to avert the evils 
that threaten our free institutions. 

2. Resolved, That this General Assembly declares, 
as before it has oftentimes declared, that the State of 
Kentucky hath ever been, and is, loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, and is déter- 
mined to maintain that loyalty against both domestic 
and foreign foes. 

8. Resolved, That this General Assembly recognizes 
a manifest difference between the administration of the 
government and the government itself—the one is trans- 
itory, limited in duration only to that period of time 
for which the officers elected by the people are charg- 
ed with the conduct of the same; the other is perma- 
nent, intended by its founders to endure forever. 

4, Resolved, That this General Assembly now, in the 
exercise of its right to differ in opinion with the Na- 
tional Executive, enters its solemn protest against the 
Proclamation of the President of the United States, 
dated Ist of January, 1863, by which he assumes to 
emancipate all slaves within certain States, holding 
the same to be unwise, unconstitutional, and void. 

5.. Resolved, That this General Assembly declares 
that the Leahey? which has recently been assumed by 
the President of the United States, whereby, under 
the guise of military necessity, he has proclaimed and 
extended martial law over States where war did not ex- 
ist, and has suspended the writ of habeas corpus, is 
unwarranted by the Constitution, and its tendency is 
to subordinate civil to military authority, and to subs 
vert constitutional and free government. 

6. Resolved, That this General Assembly declines to 
accept the President’s proposition for emancipation, as 
contained in his Proclamation of the 19th of May, 1862. 

7. Resolved, That, this General Assembly deems it 
ee a further to declare that it, together with all the 

oyal people of the State, would hail with pleasure and 
delight any manifestation of a desire on the part of the 
seceded States to return to their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, and would, in such event, cor- 
dially and earnestly codperate with them in the res- 
toration of peace, and the procurement of such guaran-. 
tees as would give security to all their interests and 


ights. . 

5. Resolved, That Kentucky will adhere to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, as the best, it may be the last; 
hope of popular freedom ; and forall the wrongs which 
may have Teen committed, or evils which may exist, 
will seek redress under the Constitution, and within 
the Union, by the peaceful but powerful and irresistible 
agency of the suffrages of a free people. 

9. Resolved, That this General Assembly hails with 
pleasurable hope the recent manifestations of conser- 
vative sentiment ae the people of the non-slave- 
holding States in their late elections, and regard the 
same as the earnest of a good purpose on their part to 
coéperate with all other loyal citizens—give security to 
the rights of every section, and maintain the Union 
and the Constitution as they were ordained by the 
founders of the republic. 

10. Resolved, That, in the judgment of this General 
Assembly, a convention should be called for the pur- 
Fae of proposing such amendments to the National 

onstitution as experience has proved to be necessary 
to maintain that instrument in the spirit and meaning 
of its founders; and to that end we reaflirm and adopt 
the resolutions recommending a call for a convention 
of the United States, approved January 25th, 1861. 
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11. Resolved, That it is expedient for the Mississippi 
Valley States, as soon as practicable, to hold a conven- 
tion of advice and consultation, with a view to deter- 
mine what is best to be done for the preservation of 
the whole Government, and for the purpose of main- 
taining their integrity and Union, and to,prevent any 
one or more States from seizing and appropriating to 
themselves the exclusive use of the mouths of the 
Mississippi river, and imposing export and import 
duties on the commerce and navigation of the other 


tates. 

12. Resolved, That the laws of this State must be 
maintained and enforced, and that it is the duty of the 
constituted authorities of the State to see to it, that by 
all constitutional means this indispensable end shall be 
attained. 

13. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to the President of 
the United States, and_to the Governor of each State, 
with a request that he lay the same before the Legisla- 
ture of his State, and to each of our senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Our senators are instructed, 
and our representatives requested, to use their best ef- 
forts to accomplish the objects of these resolutions. 


The following preamble and resolutions ex- 
pressing the views of the minority of the Leg- 
islature, were offered in the Senate and Assem- 
bly, on the 19th of January, and although they 
failed to be adopted they have acquired an 
importance in connection with subsequent 
events in the State: 


In times of war, as in peace, the Constitution of the 


United States is the supreme law of the land.. It pre- 
scribes the powers of the Government in its executive 
no less than in other departments, and it is the only 
bond of Union between the States. 

The Federal Government, as defined by the Consti- 
tution, when exercising the powers granted to it is 
entitled to the allegiance of the people; but loyalty to 
the Government does not impose upon the citizen any 
obligation to support an Administration in the enforce- 
ment of a ‘gr unauthorized by the Constitution or 
forbidden by its provisions; but it isthe duty of all 

citizens to resist encroachments upon their rights, 

and to defend the Constitution of their country from 

violence. He who upholds the executive or any other 

department of the Government in the violation of its 

peace is disloyal to the Constitution and an enemy 
the freedom of his country. 

The Federal Government, deriving all its legitimate 
powers from the Constitution, is, therefore, the creature 
of the Constitution, and has no power in any depart- 
ment to suspend any of its provisions, or throw off 
its restrictions under any pretense whatever. 

The maxim that “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” is one which 
we ought never to forget. It involves a fundamental 
principle of freedom—one asserted by our ancestors, 
and for which they fought and won our independence 
of the British Crown, and which we never can surren- 
der, It should also be borne in mind that Govern- 
ments were instituted for the protection of life, liberty 
and property, and that such as fail to perform this 
duty will, sooner or later, be overthrown by an intelli- 
gent, virtuous, and courageous people. 

The history of the present administration of the 
Federal Government is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, tending directly to the overthrow of 
State authority and State institutions, and a consolida- 
tion in the Federal Government of all political power, 
and the erection upon their ruins of a great military 
despotism as Be fea and despotic as the worst 
Governments of Europe, to prove which we refer to the 
following facts : 

The President has, without authority of Congress, 
suspended the writ of corpus—thus striking a 
deadly blow at the liberties of the people. 

He has caused citizens to be nireeted, transported 


to distant States, and incarcerated in loathsome prisons, _ 
without charge or accusation against them. . r 

He has denied to citizens thus arrested and impris- — 
oned a trial by jury, or indeed any trial,and has with- 
held from them all knowledge and information as to 
their accusers or the cause of their arrest. 

He has subjected his prisoners thus held to barbar- 
ous and inhuman treatment, endangering both life 
health, and has required hundreds of them so held, ass 
a condition upon which they might be released, to 
me illegal oaths arbitrarily prescribed by himself or 

i nts. | te 

He has attempted to destroy the freedom of the pres: 
by the forcible suppression of newspapers, 
they saw proper to criticize the measures of hi 
istration ; and such as have escaped suppression 
been subjected to a censorship wholly incomp ¢ 
with freedom of thought or expression of opinion. __ 

He has attempted to destroy the freedom of po 
by abies citizens who animadverted upon th 
measures of his administration. ant 

He has caused to be arrested persons engaged in cir 
culating petitions for the signature of the people; 
thus interfering with the right of petition. a 

He has wholly disregarded the right of the people to | 
be “secure in their persons, houses, papers, and e 
against unreasonable searches and seizures.” 

He has interfered with the administration of justice 
in the State courts by violently forcing the ju to 
adjourn, and dispersing their grand juries, and by) 
breaking open jails and releasing H ekataseie co 
under regular judicial process for felonies and other 
crimes. 

He has in some of the States, among which is Ken- 
tucky, forcibly wrested from the citizen his right to be 
the candidate for office within the gift of the people, 
thus striking down the elective franchise; and eminent 
citizens of this State are now in confinement beyond 
its borders for no other known reason than that ref 


presented themselves as candidates for office befo 
the people. 

He has quartered soldiers in,the houses of ee 
i their will, and not in fhe manner p ibed 


Ww. | 
He has permitted his troops to overrun this State, — 
destroying houses, and fencings of farms and lots. 4 
have sacked the houses of peaceful citizens, destroying | 
their furniture, family pictures, carpets, clothing, and — 
other articles of household , and robbed them of - 
their silver ware, stock, and provisions. 4 
He has petra his wagon masters and others, 
with armed soldiers, to seize the corn, oats, and hay, — 
&c., of our citizens for the use of the armies, without 
their consent, and without just discrimination as 
whether the farmer could spare the articles or not—_ 
fixing their own price upon them, and making their 
own estimate as to the value and the quantity BD, | 
and giving no receipt or name whereby the o : 
could successfully seek his pay; and often, when 
vouchers were given, they were so informal that no 
money could be drawn upon them. re 
He has permitted his officers and soldiers to j 
slaves in great numbers to leave their masters and 
owners, and to take them within their camps, a 
there, with bayonets, to protect them from reclamation; —_ 
and when civil suits have been brought for their recove- 
ry, in many instances the process of the courthas been 
resisted by armed forces, and the owner of the slaves — 
maltreated and imprisoned, for no known cause other 
than his attempt thus to recover and protect his _ 
TO iy. te 
: He bas permitted his officers and soldiers, without 
authority of law, to levy large contributions of m - 
upon unoffending citizens, under the pretence of Ree 
bursing other citizens for losses sustained by the — 
casualties of war. . 
He has permitted his officers and soldiers with im- — 
punity to murder peaceable citizens. a 
He has given his assent and approval to acts of 
Congress appropriating and proposing to spproprins 
enormous sums of the public money to purchase the 
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‘freedom of slaves and their deportation to some for- 
eign country, and has invited the border Slave States 
(including Kentucky) to liberate their Slaves, with 
‘promises of compensation from the Federal Treasury. 
He has set aside the Constitution of the United 
States by giving his official sanction to an act of Con- 
gress creating a new State within the territory of 
‘Virginia without her consent. 

He has, without constitutional authority, aided in 
freeing the slaves of the District of Columbia. 

He Ba: in violation of the Constitution, by procla- 
mation, declared free all the slaves in many of the 
‘States, invited them to vindicate their freedom by 


Fs , and sought an alliance with them in a war waged 
against their masters—a monstrous and iniquitous act 
- sanctioned by no law human or divine, finding no 


‘parallel in atrocity in the history of barbarous nations. 

__ He is spending large sums of money, appropriated by 
ngress for the support of the Army, in feeding and 

_ clothing slaves stolen from their masters. 

_ In view of the foregoing facts, the truth of which 

cannot be denied, we do firmly believe, and solemnly 

, that any assistance furnished the Executive in 


' the further prosecution of the war upon the basis of 


_his present policy, tends immediately and directly to 
the overthrow of both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments: Wherefore, 
~ 1. Resolved by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That Kentucky will, by all con- 
stitutional means in her power, protect her citizens in 
_the enjoyment of the elective franchise, the benefits of 
the writ of habeas corpus, the security of their persons 
and property against the unconstitutional edicts of the 
Federal Executive, and their enforcement by the Army 
under his control. : 


1 
_ 2. Resolved, That, by the constitution of the State of - 


entucky, “‘ the right of the owner of the slave to such 


' slave, and its increase, is the same and as inviolable as 


the right of the owner to any property whatever ;” 
that “ Kentucky understands her own interests too well 
to be thankful for gratuitous advice as to the mode in 
which she should manage them; and when she wants 

assistance of any outside administration of her 
affairs, she claims the pent of originating the sug- 

tion ;” consequently the proposition made b 

Abraham Lincoln, for her to emancipate her slaves, zs 


rejected. 

8. Resolved, That the object and purpose of the war 
having been perverted by the party now in control of 
the Government, in violation of its oft-repeated and 
most solemn pledges, our Senators in Congress are 
instructed, and our Representatives are ag sag to 
oppose any further aid in its prosecution by furnishing 
either men or money. 

4, Resolved, That the proclamations of the President, 
dated September 22d, 1862, and January Ist, 1863, pur- 
porting to emancipate the slaves in certain States and 

of States, set forth therein, are unwarranted by 
any code, either civil or military, and of such character 
and tendency as not to be submitted to by a people 


« 


jealous of their liberties. 


5. Resolved, That the act of Congress, approved by 
the President, pesca, W extern Virginia as a State, 
without the consent of the State of Virginia, is such 
a palpable violation of the Constitution as to warrant 


Kentucky in refusing to recognize the validity of such 


ay eoding. ; 
__ 6. Resolved, That Kentucky will cordially unite with 
the democracy of the Northern States in an earnest en- 
deavor to bring about a speedy termination of the ex- 
isting war; and to this end we insist upon a suspen- 
sion of hostilities and an armistice, to enable the belli- 
gerents to agree upon terms of peace. 

7. Resolved, That — commissioners from this State 


be appointed, whose duty it shall be to visit the Fed- 


eral and Confederate Governments, at Washington 
and Richmond, and urge them respectfully to agree 
m an armistice for the purposes therein contem- 


a 
8. Resolved, That the Governor ¢f Kentucky is here- 
by requested to forward a copy of the foregoing pre- 
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amble and resolutions to the President of the United 
States, and to each of our senators and representatives 
in Congress, 


On the 29th of January, the minority mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and a large number of 
persons from various counties of the State, met 
in the evening in the Senate Chamber, in the 
Capitol, and organized a meeting, and adopted 
the preceding preamble and resolutions in the 
form in which they had been offered in both 
Houses of the Legislature. Various proposi- 
tions were then discussed in reference to call- 
ing a convention of the people, nominating 
candidates for State officers and members of 
Congress, to be chosen at the usual election in 
August, when the meeting adjourned to the next 
day. At the second meeting a State Central 
Committee was appointed, and instructed to 
call a State Conventidn to nominate candidates 
for governor and other officers, to meet at 
Frankfort on the 18th of February. On the 
next day, January 31st, this committee issued a 
call for a Convention. Previous to its meeting 
an application was made to the Assembly of 
the Legislature for the use of its hall, which 
was refused. At the appointed time the Con- 
vention assembled at Frankfort, but was soon 
dispersed by Col. Gilbert, the commander of a 
regiment of Federal soldiers, On the next day 
one of the members of the Convention, who 
was also a member of the lower branch of the 
Legislature, moved in the House a suspension 
of the rules, in order to enable him to present 
the following memorial : 

February 19th, 1868. 
To the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky : 

The undersigned citizens of the State of Kentucky. 
pebtagpeeey represent: That they are citizens of sai 
State, and legal voters under the laws and Constitution 
thereof; that, in pursuance of public notification, they 
and many other citizens and voters met at the Metro- 

olitan Hall in the city of Frankfort, on the 18th inst., 

or the purpose of holding a Democratic Convention, 
and nominating candidates to be voted for at the next 
August election for the offices of Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and other State officers to be elected at that 
time, in obedience to the Constitution of the State; 
that they and their associates are peaceable and un- 
armed citizens, and in no wise connected with any 
military organization ; that they met in a peaceable 
and orderly manner, and for a lawful purpose. 

They further state, that soon after they had conven- 
ed, Col. Gilbert, the military commandant of the post, 
appeared in said hall, attended by a large military 
force, surrounding the building, and caused to be read 
military order No. 3, to the effect that information had 
been received at headquarters that a large’number of 
rebel spies and emissaries were present, and requiring 
all persons not residents of the city or members of the 
Legislature to report themselves immediately at his 
headquarters; but stated that, for mutual convenience, 
he had brought his adjutant to the hall, and that they 
could there and then report themselves, and give satis- 
factory reference as to their identity; that no person 
brea would be Arey to leave the hall, unless 

y his order, until all had so reported themselves. 
The Convention, then, with his permission, proceeded 
to elect a chairman, and made a call of the counties of 
the State, the delegates present from each county re- 
porting their names, and giving reference as their 
counties were respectively called. __ 

When this was done the Convention was about to 


& 
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proceed to the business before it, when, to the aston- 
ishment of all nt, Col. Gilbert rose and stated that 


the further business of said Convention was “arrested ;” 
that those present would not be permitted to hold a 
Convention within the Department under his com- 
mand ; that if nominations were made the candidates 
would be arrested, and, if elected, would not be per- 
mitted to hold the office to which they might be elect- 
ed. He said he should preserve the list of names thus 
obtained ; that, in certain contingencies, they might be 
of great importance; that he required all present to 


return peaceably and quietly to their homes, and to » 


refrain from all “seditious and noisy conversation !” 
that whilst willing to allow the “ greatest freedom con- 
sistent with the times,” he should repress all conduct 
calculated to excite the people. He pues ot as a rea- 
son for this extraordinary proceeding, at the ‘‘ Con- 
servative Democratic Legislature of the State” had 
refused to allow the Convention the use of its hall, say- 
ing that, had this refusal not been made, he might have 
differently. He said the conservative democratic 
papers of the State repudiated them as democrats, 
and that said papers, as well as common rumor, as- 
signed to them the character of rebel SARA RAS 

At the conclusion of these remarks, A. B. Chambers, 
Esq., the representative from Gallatin county, present- 
ed to Col. Gilbert the resolutions appended hereto, 
which had been adopted at a primary meeting of the 
Convention, as the resolutions which would be report- 
ed to this Convention, and which, in the opinion of 
said primary meeting and the committee on resolu- 
tions, embodied the views of this Convention, and re- 
quested that they be read, in order that the objects and 
views of the Convention might be understood. This 
preposition was declined by Col. Gilbert, who remark- 
ed that the Convention must not be holden. 

Without intending to reflect upon Col. Gilbert, or 
question the authority of the Federal Government 
within the sphere of its constitutional powers, we, as 
citizens and freemen. of the. Commonwealth, submit 
that in the acts herein referred to, the constitutional 
rights of citizens peacefully to assemble together, the 
right of suffrage, and the right of free speech, as well as 
almost every other or dear to freemen, have been in- 
vaded by military authority, against which we enter our 
solemn protest, and pray your honorable body to adopt 
such legislation as in your wisdom will best conserve 
those oj ae and protect the citizens of this Common- 
wealth from military violence. 

D, MERRIWETHER, 

P. D. State Convention. 
GEO. W. WILLIAMS, of Hancock. 
J. R. BUCHANAN. 


1. Resolved, That the political principles and views 
set forth and, promulgated by the Democratic National 
Convention, particularly that held at Cincinnati on the 
2d of June, 1856, in the form of resolutions adopted and 
published to the American people as containing the 
political faith and creed of the National Democracy, are 
approved by this Democratic State Convention, reas- 
serted, and in oe were 
2. ZFesolved, As the leading idea in the National Dem- 
ocratic faith, we in assert ‘‘that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of limited power, derived solely from 
the Constitution ; and the grants of power made there- 
in ought to be strictly construed by all the depart- 
ments and agents of the Government; and that it is 
ine ient and dangerous to exercise doubtful con- 
stitutional powers. 

3. Fesolved, That this Convention, representing the 
Democratic party in Kentucky, solemnly declare that 
they stand opposed to the continuance and further 
prosecution of the civil war now existing, for the rea- 
sons and u the grounds set forth in the preamble 
and resolutions presented by Messrs. Grover and Bush 
in the Senate and House of the Kentucky Legislature, 
on the 19th of January, 1863, which preamble and res- 
olutions: were unanimously oper by a meeting of 
the democratic members of the Kentucky Legislature, 
and other citizens of the Democratic party, convened 


‘ment for the present election, or else to orga 
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at the Senate chamber in Frankfort, on the 29thand 
80th of January, 1863, and are hereby approved and — 
adopted by this Convention. (See pp. 564, 565.) i. 
4, Resolved, That the Union of the States cannot be 
maintained and perpetuated, unless their constituti 
and laws, not inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, their rights and interests thereby in- 
tended to be secured, and their reserved powers, are 
respected and held inviolate by the General Govern 
ment, and unless that Government shall refrain from 
the assumption and exercise of ungranted powers. _ 
5. Lesolved, That we will codperate with such e 
adhering States as shall concur in oppens the 
tinuance of the existing war, and in the = I 
such pacific measures as may be best calculated 
mote a lasting peace in the country and a 
union of all the States. tad 
Resolved, That we hail with feelings of the 
satisfaction the recent victories of our 
brethren of the Western and Northwestern State 
defence of ‘‘ the Constitution as it is, and the Uni 
it was,” and we congratulate the friends of 


U 

tional liberty everywhere upon these signal 4 
of the true principles of republican government. ~ ( 

The motion to suspend the rules failed. — 

Says the “Louisville Journal,” in Jul 
“The Convention was dispersed, and the move- 
ment for the reorganization. of the 
party of Kentucky, under the name of demo 
racy, as respects public and formal action 
was suddenly arrested. At this point two 
courses lay before the leaders of the movement, 
They were compelled to abandon the move 


“a 
_ 
‘fi 


ize secretly, and selecting candidates in he 
main from the new recruits of the party, with 
but a comparative sprinkling of original se ; 
sionists, quietly to put them in the field wit 
out the intervention of any public or fo al 
action. In a word, they had either to thre w 
up their scheme for the present, or to prosee J 
it by indirection. They unhesitatingly chos 4 
the latter course. It is not probable that they so 
much as seriously thought of the former. An¢ 
the course they chose they have pursued with 
energy and with considerable ski ‘a 
“The result, with respect to organization, 
we are not able confidently to state, 
secret societies under the style of “‘ Demoe: 
Associations”? have been established certa’ 
in many parts of the Commonwealth an 
probably in all ; but, with respect to candidates 
the result is at last before the public in a com: 
plete ‘‘ Democratic ticket” for the State, the 
candidates having been required to steal out to 
their places in the ticket one by one or in li 
groups, as the stars appear to steal into th 
places in the twilight sky, the managers 
ently considering that to allow the ticket 
once to burst forth in constellated sp 
might challenge too forcibly the attention 
the authorities. But at last the ticket is out it 
full.” aie & 
Meanwhile the majority of members of thi 
Legislature, known as Union members, assem- 
bled in the Hall of the Assembly, on the even; | 
ing of Feb. 16th, and agreed to ‘ recomme 
to the Union Democracy of Kentucky that 
they assemble by, delegation in convention itt 
Louisville on March 18th, to nominate suitable 
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persons as candidates for the various State 
officers.” At the appointed time the Oonven- 
tion assembled at Louisville. Delegates were 
ent from one hundred and three counties, 
d the Convention contained more than a 
usand members. Joshua F. Bell was nomi- 
nated for Governor, and adopted a series of 
olutions, which were thus explained by the 
a ga ae Bramlette, in a speech de- 
vered in Louisville on July 18th: 


; first resolution approved and endorsed the prin- 
les contained in the joint resolutions upon Federal 
irs, adopted by our Legislature. (See pp. 563, 
The spirit of these resolutions. declared the 
attachment of Kentucky to the Government. of 
United States, and our determination to maintain 
recognized the difference between a transitory 
‘administration of the government, limited to an official 
term, and the government itself, which is permanent, 
and was intended by its founders to endure forever ; 
ared dissent from and entered its protest against 
the emancipation proclamation as unwise, unconstitu- 
tional, and void; denounced the extension of martial 
law over States where war did not exist, and the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus as unwarranted by 
the Constitution, tending to subordinate civil to milita- 
ty authority and to subvert constitutional and free 
vovernment; declared we would bail with delight any 
“manifestation of a desire on the part of the seceded 
‘States to return to their allegiance, in which event we 
vould cordially codperate with them in the restoration 
of peace and the security of such pnaraniens as would 
rotect all their interests and rights; hailed the tri- 
iph. of conservative sentiment in the non-slavehold- 
ng States as manifested by the then recent elections, 
and asserted that the laws of the State must be 
maintained and enforced, and that it was the duty of 
constituted authorities to see that this indispensa- 
e end should be attained by all constitutional means. 
__ These points of undying devotion and loyalty to the 
Government, and the determination to adhere to it and 
preserve it at all hazards; the duty of the State gov- 
ernment to see the law executed ; the condemnation of 
the radical measures of the Federal administration in 
wer, and the pledge to correct them by peaceful and 
constitutional means through the ballot-box, all meet 
his most cordial approval and support. There is no 
fissue made against them in Kentucky, and therefore 
there is no necessity to discuss them here, and he had 
not discussed them at length, because they were enter- 
tained in common by all the Union Democrats, and as 
our opponents say they hold the same sentiments, 
there is therefore no issue to be taken with them. But 
the second resolution of our Convention declared that 
the present causeless and wicked rebellion should be 
crushed by the whole power of the Federal Government, 
and the national authority restored over all the revolted 
States, and for the accomplishment of that object 
we were willing to devote our whole resources if 
necessary. On this resolution our opponents take 
issue ; all the rest are unopposed. 


~ On the 24th of April Mr. Bell declined the 
nomination for Governor, for the reason that 
his private affairs, which had been much neg- 
lected during the two previous years of trouble, 
demanded his whole attention. The State 
Central Committee on the 1st of May tendered 
the nomination to Thomas E, Bramlette, who 
The election was held on the first 


A general act of the Legislature and amend- 
ponte thereto passed in 1862, constitute the 

8 of the State regulating elections. The 
statute required that, so long as there are two 
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political parties in the State, each should be 
represented in the officers of every: election 
precinct. Anamendment adopted March 15th, 
1862, declared that those who had engaged in 
rebellion for the overthrow of the Government, 
or who had in any way aided, counselled, or 
advised the separation of Kentucky from the 
Federal Union by force of arms, or adhered to 
those engaged in the effort to separate her 
from the Federal Union by foree of arms, 
should not be deemed one of the political par- 
ties of the State. They, therefore, could not 
be officers at any election. Another amend- 
ment, adopted March 11th, 1862, declared that 
all citizens who should enter the service of the 
so-called Confederate States, in either a civil or 
military capacity, or into the service of the so- 
called Provisional Government of Kentucky, 
and continue in such service after the passage 
of this amendment, or who shall take up or 
continue in arms against the military forces of 
the United States or the State, or shall give 
voluntary aid and assistance to those in arms 
against said forces, shall be deemed to have 
expatriated themselves, and shall no longer be 
citizens of Kentucky, nor may be again, ex- 
cept by permission of the Legislature. When- 
ever any person attempted to exercise any 
legal right of a citizen of Kentucky, he might 
be required to negative on oath this expatria- 
tion. Persons who aided in attempting to 
break up or prevent any election from being 
held anywhere in the State were liable to be 
fined from $50 to $500, or imprisonment not 
more than one year. Officers who failed to 
arrest such offenders may be punished by fine 
and imprisonment. Persons offering to vote, 
who should make false statements under oath, 
should be deemed to be guilty of perjury, and 
suffer the penalties for that offence. 

Previous to the election, Governor Robinson 
issued a proclamation stating the law relative 
to elections, and the oath that a voter might be 
required to take. It was called the “oath of 
loyalty,” and, as administered in the city of 
Louisville, was as follows: 


I —— of —— county of ——State of —— do sol- 
emnly swear that I will bear true allegiance to the 
United States, and support and sustain the Constitu- 
tion and laws made in pursuance thereof as the su- 
preme law of the land, anything in any State Consti- 
tution or laws to the contrary erie ea cag an 
that I will not take up arms against the United States, 
nor give aid and comfort, by word or deed, to the en- 
emies thereof, or to those’now in rebellion against the 
United States; and that I disclaim all fellowship with 
the so-called Confederate States and Confederate ar- 
mies; and that I will faithfully keep and observe this 
my solemn oath of allegiance to the Government of the 
United States of America, with a full understanding 
that death or other punishment by the judgment of a 
Military Commission will be the penalty of its viola- 
tion. 

Subscribed and sworn before me this —— day of 
+186. . 


General Burnside, who was in command of 
the Department of the Ohio, which included 
the central and eastern part of the State, issu- 
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ed the following proclamation previous to the 
election which was held on August 3d: 


General Orders, No. 120. 
HEapquarters, DEPARTMENT, OF THE OHIO, t 
Crnomnati (Onr0), July 81st, 1863. 

Whereas the State of Kentucky is invaded by a reb- 
el force, with the avowed intention of overawing the 
judges of elections, of intimidating the loyal voters, 
eeping them from the olls, and forcing the election of 
disloyal candidates at the election on the 3d of August ; 
Whereas the militar, wer of the Government is 
the only force that can efeat this attempt, the State of 
Kentucky is hereby declared under martial law, and 
all military officers are commanded to aid the constitu- 
ted authorities of the State in support of the laws and 
of the purity of suffrage, as defined in the late procla- 

mation of his Excellency, Governor Robinson. | 
As it is not the intention of the commanding general 
to interfere with the proper expression of public opin- 
ion, all discretion in the conduct of the election will be 
as usual in the hands of the legally-appointed judges 
at the polls, who will be held strictly responsible that 
no disloyal person be allowed to vote, and to this end 
the military power is ordered to give them its utmost 


support. 

The civil authority, civil courts, and business will 
not be suspended by this order. It is for the purpose 
only of protecting, if necessary, the rights of loyal citi- 
zens and the freedom of election. 

By command of Major-General BURNSIDE. 


In the western part of the State the follow- 
ing order was issued: 


General Order, No. 47. 
District or CotumsBus, HEApquartTeErs, 6th Drvt- 
SION, 16th Army Corps, - 
Cotumsus, Ky., July 29th, 1868, 

That no further doubt may exist as to the intention 
and meaning of Special Order No. 159, dated Head- 
quarters 16th Army Corps, July 14th, 1863, it is order- 
ed that no person shall be permitted to be voted for, or 
be a candidate for office, who has been, or is now, un- 
der arrest or bonds, by proper authority, for uttering 
disloyal language or sentiments. 

County Judges within this district are hereby order- 
ed to appoint, as judges and clerks of the ensuing Au- 
gust election, onlysuch persons as are avowedly and 
unconditionally for the Union and the suppression of 
the rebellion, and are further ordered to revoke and 
recall any appointments of judges and clerks already 
made, who are not such loyal persons. 

Judges and clerks of elections are hereby ordered 
not to place the name of any person upon the poll books 
to be voted for at said election, who is not avowedly 
and unconditionally for the Union and the suppression 
of the rebellion, or who may be opposed to furnishing 
men and money for the suppression of the rebellion. 

The following oath is prescribed and will be admin- 
istered by judges of elections to voters and to such 
candidates as reside within this district : 

Form of Oath.—I do solemnly swear that I have 
never entered the service of the so-called Confederate 
States, that I have not been engaged in the service of 
the so-called Provisional Government of Kentucky, 
either in a civil or military capacity, that I have never, 
either directly or parent aided the rebellion against 
the Government of the United States, or the State of 
Kentucky, that I am unconditionally for the Union 
and the suppression of the rebellion, and am willing to 
furnish men and “cage A the vigorous prosecution of 
the war against the rebellious league known as the Con- 
federate States ; so help me God. 

Any voter, judge, or clerk of elections, or other per- 
son, who may evade, neglect, or refuse compliance 
with the provisions of this order, will be arrested and 
sent before a military commission, as soon as the facts 
are substantiated. 

By order of Brigadier-General ASBOTH. 

T. H, Harris, Assistant Adjt.-General. 


‘In Henderson county the following order * 
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was issued : 


General Order No. 12. " 
He. anters U.S. F H i 
ADQU. ORCES, ae ahaa t 


y 

In order that the proclamation of the Governor and 
the laws of the State of Kentucky may be observed and 
enforced, post commandants and officers of this com- 
mand will see that the following regulations are stric 
ly complied with at the approaching State election =| 

None but loyal citizens will act as officers of t 
election. a 

No one will be allowed to offer himself as ac 
date for office, or be voted for at said electi 
is not in all things loyal to the State and Fede: 
ernment, and in favor of a vigorous prosecution 
war for the suppression of the rebellion. 

The judges of election will allow no one to vo 
said election unless he is known to them to be an un. 
doubtedly loyal citizen, or unless he shall first take | 
oath required by the laws of the State of Kentucky. — 

No disloyal man will offer himself as a candidate ¢ 
attempt to vote, except for treasonable purposes; an 
all such efforts will be summarily suppressed b 
the military authorities. — 

All necessary ape p will be supplied and gus 
anteed at the polls, to Union men, by all the 
force in this command. By order of me.” 

JOHN W. FOSTER, Col. Commanding. 
W. A. Pages, Lieut, and Adjt. i 

Oath to be taken at the Election.—I do solemnk 
swear that I have not been in the service of the so-call. 
ed Confederate States, in either a civil or military cz 

acity, or in the service of the so-called Provisiona 
Govexaindat of Kentucky; that I have not given 
aid, assistance, or comfort to any person in 
against the United States; and that I have in all | 
demeaned myself as a loyal citizen since the begi 
ning of the present rebellion, Sohelpme God. 


On July 16th Colonel Johnston published 
order at Smithlands, directing the judges ar 
clerks of the election in the adjacent countie: 
“‘not to place the name of any person on the 
poll books, to be voted for at the election, whi 
is not a Union man, or who is opposed to fa 
nishing men and money for a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war against the rebellion. Any 
person violating this order will be regarded as 
an enemy to the United States Government, 
“ will be arrested and punished accord 
ingly.” : 

On July 30th General Shackelford publis 
an order very similar to that of Colonel Fe 
above. ; 


The effect of Gen. Burnside’s proclamatio 
on the result of the election was thus repo: 
by the press: The “ Cincinnati Comme 
said : . | ry 
It had no more effect upon the election than would | 
have been produced by a small boy whe + 
kee Doodle” at the State capital, at six o’clock in 
morning. It was unwise to issue such a proclamat 
as the only effect it has produced is in giving @ 
of plausibility to the pretence made by the 

arty, that they were defeated by bayonets. The proc 
amation didn’t influence the election, but it bas im- 
paired, if not destroyed its moral force. 

The “ Louisville Journal” said: | 

There never was more fairness, more {estos 
freedom in the election, than was practised and ac- | 
corded by the friends of the Union last Monday. 

In reply to this the “Louisville Democrat” 
said: ” 2 gals 


. el} 
‘ 
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. Below we continue further correspondence from dif- 

ferent sections of the State, illustrating the ‘‘ fairness,” 

*justice,” and “‘ freedom” of the election of Monday, 

August 3d, 1863. 

- A memorial addressed to President Lincoln 
by Judge 8. S. Nicholas, of Louisville, Ken- 
_tucky, makes the following statement: 


_ On August Ist, Colonel Mundy, commanding at Lou- 
_isville, issued his proclamation, with generous assur- 
_ ances to the citizens that their election should be pro- 
| tected against the interference of raiders, of whom no 
man had the slightest fear, but giving no promise 
_ against his own soldiers, as to whom at least one half 
| of the voters stood in the greatest apprehension. On 
| . pie 
__ the contrary, he said there would be a military guard 
r at each voting'place, accompanied by detectives, who 
| knew “ the record of each resident in the several pre- 
| eincts, to point out to the guard any who shall attempt 
_ to perpetrate a fraud against the election law;” and 
_ that “all who shall present themselves at the polls, 
and fraudulently attempt to vote, will be immediately 
ted by the guard, and confined in the military 
ison.” Accordingly, on the day of election, there 
_ were ten soldiers with muskets at each voting place, 
_ who with crossed bayonets stood in the doors, prevent- 
_ ing all access of voters to the polls but by their per- 
_ mission, and who arrested and carried to the military 
prison all that they were told to arrest. But there 
_ were not very many arrested; it is said not more than 
thirty or forty, all of whom, with one or two excep- 
_ tions, were released the next day, it becoming early 
hag that there was no need for undue intimida- 
m to secure the success of the Bramlette ticket. 


_ than five thousand votes were taken. How many of 
the missing three thousand were deterred from at- 

poping to vote cannot be ascertained, nor is it nec- 
essary, for the intimidation of three thousand voters 
ae greater outrage than the intimidation of only five 
hundred. The interpretation generally Ree by the op- 
e 


Btn, party upon the order of Colonel Mundy was, 


that no man was to have the privilege of having his 
t of voting tested by the judges if pointed out to 
the guard, as proper to be arrested, 4 any one of the 
colonel’s detectives. He not having the semblance of 
or rightful power to interfere with the election, 
the most sinister suspicions were naturally aroused, 
and very many deterred from £oing to the polls, for 
fear they should be victimized to personal or party 
malice. Indeed it is rather matter of surprise that so 
yarge a number of the opposition party did go to the 
polis. Similar intimidation was not only practised in 
other parts of the State, but, from published proof and 
reliable information, there is no doubt that in very 
many counties the judges were so dastardly infamous 
as to submit to the military order, and not permit the 
Wickliffe ticket to be voted for. The result is that 
there was not only direct military interference with 
the election, but it was conducted in most of the State 
under the intimidation of Federal bayonets. 


. The candidates for State officers were as fol- 
Ws: 

| — Governor—T. B. Bramlette, U.; Charles W. Wick- 
liffe, Dem. 
— Th Governor—R. L. Jacobs, U.; W. B. Read, 


General—John M. Harlan, U.; Thomas 


ner, Dem. 
Auditor—W. T. Samuels, U.; Grant Green, Dem. 


_ Treasurer—J. H. Gerrard, U.; H. F. Kaifus, Dem. 


- Register—James S. Dawson, U.; T.J. Frazier, Dem. 
' The vote for Governor was as follows: 
Beeusrammette obese od. dsb oe” 68;806 

DW ROMO 25050. cbse on'e dcevie vee se017,889 
ORAL VOLO: « 'n sie b:0 0.0.0) 0.4:0 80's one. ¢ (80,090 

_ Total vote in 1860, 146,216. 


t 


ta of some eight thousand voters in the city, less 
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The vote for the other candidates was small- 
er than that for Governor, on each ticket. 
The vote for members of Congress was as 


follows: 
Union. 


Democrat, 


6 
“ 
Tth. OUR sccevces vn 4,711 Buckner..........2,143 
, Ae Boyle sosee 2,487 
8th “ Randall .- 7,898 Bradley........... 196 
Cth. «.% Wadsworth.... 6,688 Brown............ 567 


Of the Legislature, the Senate consists of 
38 members, entirely Union; the House, 100 
members, of which five or six were on the 
Democratic ticket. 

The Governor elect was inaugurated on the 
2d of September. In his address, he thus stated 
the public sentiment of the State, as he regard- 
ed it to be expressed by the election: 


The recent elections clearly and unmistakably define 
the popular will and public judgment of Kentucky. 
It is settled that Kentucky will, with unwavering faith, 
and unswerving purpose, stand by and support the 
Government in every effort to hy ees the rebellion 
and maintain the Union. That for this purpose she 
will “‘ devote the whole resources of our Government to 
crush the present causeless and wicked rebellion, and 
restore the national authority over the revolted States.” 

But whilst so devoting our whole resources to up- 
hold and maintain the Government against rebellion, 
the same devotion to constitutional liberty will equall 
impel her to oppose her*will to all unconstitutional, all 
wicked, unwise, or hurtful measures of policy, which 
may be suggested or adopted in the prosecution of our 
defensive war. This she will do through the peaceful 
medium of the ballot-box, by the persuasions of argu- 
ment, and the legitimate force of our constituted tri- 
bunals. 

We will make no factious opposition; will adopt no 
mode of opposition which can in any manner check or 
retard those charged withthe administration of the 
Government in any legitimate effort to suppress the 
rebellion and restore the national authority over the re- 
volted States. 

Kentucky will not affiliate with those at home, or in 
other States, whose manifest object is, under pretence 
of opposition to war measures, to cover their real pur- 
pose of crippling the energies of our Government, par- 
alyzing its arm of just defence, and forwarding the 
aims of the rebellion. 

The recent vote of Kentucky proclaims that she 
will not fraternize with rebellion, either open or cov- 
ert; and with equal emphasis that she will not frater- 
nize with those who would pervert our just defence 
into a fanatical war upon the constitutional rights and 
liberties of the people of the Southern States. But 
firmly and immovably poised upon her own just, loyal, 
and proud constitutional centre, Kentucky will main- 
tain the right, and support the Constitution of the 
Union by all the powers and modes sanctioned by the 
wisdom of a humane experience and a just and legal 
warfare, ‘‘Men and money” to crush the rebellion ; 
votes and argument to correct legislative or executive 
policy, when erroneous. This is the proclaimed and 

eliberate will of Kentucky. This is her right and 
pin? > She will maintain her right, and do her duty. 

e affiliate with the loyal men north and sovth, 
whose object and policy is to preserve the Union and 
the Constitution, unchanged and unbroken, and to re- 
store the people to harmony and peace with the @oy- 
ernment as they were before the rebellion. : 

It is not a restored Union—not a reconstructed Union 
—that Kentucky desires; but a preserved Union, and 
a restored peace upon a constitutional basis. 
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At the session of the Legislature, which com- 
menced at the beginning of the ensuing year, 
the Governor recommended that the penal code 
of the State be so amended as to provide prop- 
er preventive as well as punitive remedies for 
every form of treasonable action, whether it 
consisted in acts or words, which tended to 
promote or encourage rebellion. He also ree- 
ommended that the laws be so amended as to 
give to any loyal man who suffered in person 
or property from invasions or raids, a right of 
action against any or all persons who, after the 
passage of such act, may aid, encourage, or 
promote rebellion, éither by acts or words of 
encouragement, or by approval, or by mani- 
festing an exultant and joyous sympathy upon 
the success of such raids. 

In the execution of the act of Congress for 
the enrolment and draft, the free negroes of 
Kentucky were not enrolled. The number of 
able-bodied men of this class was estimated be- 
tween three and five hundred. A strong pro- 


test was made by the people to the enrolment ’ 


of these persons, and no return was made of 
them. 

A case in which was involved the constitu- 
tionality of the confiscation measure of Con- 
gress came before the Court of Appeals, the 
highest court of the State. It came upon an 
appeal from Mason county, under the title 
of Norris vs. Dompleon. Judge Bullitt de- 
livered the opinion of the court, in which 
he held that the act of Congress relative to 
confiscation was unconstitutional, ‘‘ because it 
attempts to authorize the confiscation of the 
property of citizens as a punishment of trea- 
son and other crimes, without due process of 
law, by proceedings in rem in any district in 
which the property may be, without present, 
ment or indictment by a grand jury, withou 
arrest or summons of the owner, and upon such 
evidence of his guilt as would be sufficient proof 
of any fact in admiralty or revenue cases.”’ 
(Constitution, article 3, section 2; sub-sec. 3, 
and section 3, sub-sec. 1; and articles 5th and 
6th of Amendments.) 

‘The clause of the Constitution which au- 
thorizes Congress to declare war, grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water, has no 
bearing on this question. It relates only to 
war with foreign nations.”—[The Brilliant vs. 
United States. ] 

_ Judge Williams delivered a separate opinion, 
in which he held: 


1. That both the Congress of the United States and 
State eee are prohibited from passing bills 
of attainder; and that none but judicial attainder 
tye to our Constitutions, whether Federal or 
2. That judicial attainder can only be had upon a 
criminal proceeding, and must be upon indictment, or 
other legal proceeding, with a trial and judgment, as 
upo# an indictment. 

8. That treason against the United States can only 
be committed by actually levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies in time of war, giving 
them aid and comfort. 


» sonal rights, and rig 
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4, That the trial and punishment for treason have 


been confined by the Constitution to the courts of the 
country: the punishment to be prescribed by Con- 
gress, within constitutional limits. b A 
5. That.even upon judicial attainder for treason, 
there can be no forfeiture of real Pa aee estate, — 
save for the life of the person attainted. _ ‘ 
6. That the limitation on the power to punish for 
treason is a limitation on the war power as to this 


crime, 1 Dilieeg la 
7. That this act of Congress, of July 17th, 1862, to 
suppress insurrection &onnis in ieee of 1883 to 
hts of property of the citi 


guaranteed both in the Federal and State Ce aoa 
tions. , a 
8. That said act is not in conformity with the Fed vs 


eral Constitution, and is in conflict with the Const ita 
tion and laws of the States, and derogatory to their 
sovereignty. $i, 
9, That said act cannot be justified by the laws of 
nations, nor by the es of war, as recognized by 
modern, civilized, and Christian nations. bal 
10, That, being in conflict with the United States 
Constitution, it cannot be upheld as a rule prescribed 
by a sovereign, in derogation of the laws of nation: 
but is nullity, (See Conviscation.) ) 
KERHALLET, Onarces Paiirre De, & "i 
tain in the French navy, and eminent as a = 7 
drographer and meteorologist, born in Brit 


tany in 1809, died in Paris, in February, 1863, 
Receiving a thorough scientific education in 
the school of marines, M. de Kerhallet enter- 
ed the navy early, and, in 1837, had attained a 
rank and reputation which justified the minis 
ter of marine in assigning to him the duty of 
making a hydrographic survey of the Brazilian 
oodist from San Louis de Maranhao to Para, 
This*survey was completed in 1840, and the 
results published in 1841, The next seven 
years were spent in sea service, but, in 1847, 
Captain de Kerhallet was directed to make a 
careful and thorough survey of the Africar 
coast, from Cape Verde to Sierra Leone. In 
1849 he published a series of maps of his 
coast, which up to that time had been consid- 
ered the most dangerous, as it was the least 
known, of the shores of Africa washed by tlie 
Atlantic, and accompanied it by a memoir en} 
titled ‘‘ Nautical Description of the Western 
Coast of Africa, from Cape Roxo to the Isles d¢ 
Los.” From this period, with but rare anil 
brief intervals of rest, Captain de Kerhallet 
was constantly engaged in hydrographical sur- 
veys mostly of the African coast. 1853, D1 
conjunction with M. Vincendin Dumoulin, he 
explored and mapped, with great care and ace 
curacy, the African shore of the Mediterranean, 
from the Straits of Gibraltar eastward along 
the coast of Morocco, an enterprise of great 
peril from the ferocity of the native tribes om 
the coast. On the completion of this, 1 
1857, he published a nautical description 0! th a 
coast, and also a manual of the navigation 0 
the Straits of Gibraltar. He had previously 
prepared, at the direction of the Couneil of the 
Admiralty, the result of personal observation 
mainly descriptions of the Archi , 
the Azores, of the Canaries, and of the Cape 48 
Verde Isles. These monographs were poe 
ed in 1851. He had also been led by his long 
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experience and careful observations in the dif- 
ferent oceans washing the shores of the East- 
ern and Western Continents to come to cer- 
tain conclusions relative to ocean currents and 
eir causes, and the prevalent winds of the 
different regions, similar to those which were 
subsequently published by Captain Maury, and 
published in 1851 (five years before the publi- 
eation of Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the 
Sea”) three memoirs under the titles of “ Gen- 
eral Considerations upon the Atlantic Ocean,” 
_ upon the Indian Ocean,” and ‘‘upon the Pa- 
_ ¢ific Ocean.” He commenced at this time his 
g work, which was published in 1853, in 
| three volumes, 8vo., entitled ‘‘ Manual of the 
| Navigation of the West Coast of Africa.” This 
| work included a description of the entire At- 
antic coast of Africa, and the adjacent islands, 
was illustrated with drawings giving a suc- 
ession of views of the entire shores from the 
Straits of Gibraltar southward. He also pub- 
lished, in 1853, the first edition of his ‘‘ Manu- 
lof Navigation in the Sea of the Antilles” 
(the Carribbean Sea), a work of great labor and 
research. A revision and extension of this 
work was his last literary labor, the final proof 
sheets of it passing through his hands while he 
as. suffering from the disease which proved 
. fatal. Captain de Kerhallet was a diligent ob- 
‘server and a’ hard-working student, and in other 
departments of physical science his attainments 
were such as would have won him high repu- 
tion. He was particularly partial to geograph- 
science, and his occasional. papers on 
| ¢countries on the African coast, communicated 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society at 
aris, were replete with interest. 
\ KILVERT, Rev. Francis, an English scholar 
and author, born in Bath, 1798, died at his res- 
idence, Claverton Lodge, Bath, Sept.. 16th, 
1863. His education was commenced under 
Dr. Rowlandson, at Hungerford, where he was 
a fellow-pupil of the present bishop of Here- 
ford. Afterward, he was for some years at 
the Bath Grammar School, where his attain- 
ments recommended him to the head master, 
who engaged him as one of the assistant mas- 
ters prior to his matriculation at Oxford. Fe 
entered Worcester College in 1811, was ordain- 
ed deacon in 1816, and priest in 1817. His 
t curacy was that of Claverton, near Bath. 
In 1887 Mr. Kilvert, who had for many years 
previously taken private pupils in Bath, became 
possessor of Claverton Lodge, to which he 
transferred his pupils, and in this sphere of 
duty continued until his death. In his’ later 
years he was constantly receiving testimonials 
of affection from the young men formerly un- 
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der his charge, many of whom had become 
highly distinguished. He was a man of un- 
common purity of life, and, asa guide to youth, 
and the framer of their religiousand moral sen- 
timents, his precepts and his holy example 
were invaluable. In 1822 Mr. Kilvert mar- 
ried Adelaide Sophia de Chiévre, a lady of 
French extraction, and a refugee of very an- 
cient and historical family. He was the author 
of several works, among which are: ‘‘a vol- 
ume containing fourteen sermons preached in 
St. Mary’s Church, Bathwick, 1827; a selec- 
tion from unpublished papers of Bishop War- 
burton, 1841; a collection of original Latin in- 
scriptions; and ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Bishop Hurd, with a selection from 
his correspondence,” 1860. 

_ KOWER, Tue Manaraner Jenpan, relict 
of Runjeet Singh, Maharajah of Lahore, born 
not far from .1780, died at Abingdon House, 
Kensington, August 1st, 1868. She was said 
to have been of humble birth, but was selected 
by the Runjeet as oneof his harem, and from 
that time her career was one of splendor, crime, 
success, and misfortune. As his favorite wife, 
and the mother of the little prince, she beeame 
the most. pewerfui sultana in Asia. Runjeet 
was succeeded by Kurruck Singh, and she caus- 
ed him to be despatched with acetate of lead 
mingled with a curry. Nao Nehal Singh fol- 
lowed Kurruck on the throne, but, as he pass- 
ed upon his elephant beneath an arch, after his 
coronation, it was contrived that the masonry 
should fall and crush him. The widow of 
Kurruck, and her son, being yet in her way to 
the throne, she caused the former to be killed 
by her chamber-women, and the little prince 
was shown an English rifle, and while examin- 
ing it the muzzle was turned to his breast and 
four slugs were discharged in his heart. Havy- 
ing won at last the crown of the Punjaub for 
her child, she employed the influence thus ob- 
tained to revel in license. In conjunction with 
her lover, Lall Singh, she declared war upon the 
British, by marching her Sikhs across the Sutlej, 
but was defeated and finally reduced to the 
mere guardianship of a protected prince. Then 
she commenced the net-work of intrigue with 
Moolraj of Mooltan ; Golab Singh, of Cashmere ; 
and Dost Mohammed, of Afghanistan ; resulting 
in the murder of the English officers at Mool- 
tan, and the second Sikh war. She was re- 
moved to Benares, too late to avert the great 
war she had fomented, and in her imprison- 
ment learned that the son for whom she had 
sinned and plotted was dethroned and exiled. 
Thenceforward she passed from the eyes of 
men, a pensioner of the British power. 
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LANSDOWNE, Henry Perry Fitz-Mav- 
Rice, marquis of, a British statesman, born 
July 2d, 1780, died Jan. 31st, 1863. He was edu- 
cated at Westminister School, and at Trinity 
College, ernehe and also passed several 
years in Edinburgh, under the care of Dugald 
Stewart, acquiring from his intercourse with 
that: distinguished man, and with Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, and others of his own 
age, a love of liberal principles and constitu- 
tional government to which he remained faith- 
ful during his whole life. At 21 years of age, 
being then known by his courtesy title of Lord 
Henry Petty, he entered parliament for the 
borough of Calne, and soon gained the reputa- 
tion of an able and accomplished debater. 
Upon the death of Mr. Pitt, he succeeded him 
in the representation of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in 1806 he entered the “ All the 
Talents” ministry under Fox and Grenville as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had identi- 
fied himself from the outset of his career with 
the fortunes of the Whigs, but the short dura- 
tion of the ministry, which retired in 1807, 
prevented him from displaying his financial 
ability. 


In the latter year he succeeded his brother 


as third Marquis of Lansdowne, and transferred 
his services to the House of Peers, where, dur- 
ing the long period of Tory ascendancy, he 
was a prominent leader of the Whig party, 
commanding the respect of his opponents by 
his powers of debate, his varied and extensive 
information, and his amenity of manners» 
Though long compelled to remain in a hopeless 
minority in parliament, he abated in no de- 
gree his efforts in support of liberal measures, 
and the final triumph of the friends of Catho- 
lic emancipation, the abolition of slavery, par- 
liamentary reform, and free trade was very 
considerably promoted by his eloquence and 
perseverance. , 

After 20 years’ exclusion from administrative 
duties, he was appointed in August, 1827, 
Home Secretary in the short lived cabinet of 
Viscount Goderich; and upon the formation 
of Earl Grey’s ministry in November, 1880, he 
became President of the Council, an office 
which he held during several administrations 
until the overthrow of the Melbourne ministry 
and the accession of the Tories under Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in September, 1841. He resumed the 
office in 1846 in the ministry of Lord John 
Rassell, and held it until February, 1852. The 
brief Derby ministry of that year was succeed- 
ed in December by that of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who solicited Lord Lansdowne to return 
to his former post. The latter declined, but 
consented to accept a seat in the cabinet with- 
out office, which he occupied until March, 1858, 
when he retired definitively from public life, 


- a 
With the exception of Lord Holland, no Whig 
statesman of the present century had for so 
many years been a leader in the House of 
Peers, and subsequent to the death of that 
nobleman, he was generally regarded, in vir- 
tue of his age, his experience, and his per- — 
suasive eloquence, as the Nestor of the Upper 


House. a 
LEWIS, Sir Gzorez CorNEWALL, an r. 
statesman and scholar, born in nor, Wales, i 
October 21st, 1806, died in London, April 18th, — 
1863, His father, Sir Thomas Frankland Le 4 
was a statesman of considerable ability, S 
had served as joint secretary of the 3 os 
vice-president of the Board of Trade, treasurer — 
of the navy, and chairman of the Board of Poot — 
Law Commissioners, and was created a baronet 
in 1846. Sir George received his early educa-+ 
tion at Eton, from whence he passed to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he graduated, _ 
at the age of twenty-two, ranking as first class” 
in classics and second in mathematics. In 
1831 he was admitted to the bar, but never 
practised, having acquired a legal education as 
the necessary preliminary to public service. 
At the age of twenty-nine, he was appoi : 
assistant commissioner to report on the work- 
ing of the relief of the poor in Ireland; and 
the following year, made a commissioner to in- 
quire into the affairs of Malta. In 1839 he 
was appointed successor to his father, as Poor — 
Law Commissioner, and remained in this office 
till 1847, when he was elected a member of — 
parliament for Herefordshire, and became sec- _ 
retary of the Board of Control. In 1848 he 
became under secretary of the House Depart- : 
ment; in 1850, secretary of the Treasury; and — 
in 1852, on the disolution of the Russell cabinet, — 
retired from office. In May, 1855, he again as- — 
sumed office, succeeding Mr. Gladstone, as — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When Lord — 
Palmerston returned to power he yielded this — 
pésition to Mr. Gladstone, and took the po- - 
sition of Home Secretary. On the death of 
Lord Herbert of Lea, in 1861, Sir George (he 
had succeeded to the baronetcy, in 1855) took 
charge of the War Department, the duties of 
which proved too severe for his already failing — 
health. Though never a brilliant speaker, Sir 
George was a perspicuous and clear-minded de- 
bater, and his thorough acquaintance with pub- — 
lic affairs, his sound judgment, clear head, and 
fixed honesty of purpose, together with his re]- 
ish for hard work, made him very valuable to 
the country as a minister of State. Yet, amid 
the multiplicty of duties which pressed upoa 
him during his twenty-seven years of public - 
service, he was not simply a politician or evea 
a statesman. He dwelt in a higher and loftier 
sphere ; he was eminently a scholar anda maa 
of letters not from any necessity, for his means 
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were ample, nor from want of employment; 
but from his intense delight in literary pursuits, 
Before he graduated at Oxford he had become 
a frequent contributor to the “ Classical Jour- 
nal and Foreign Quarterly Review,” and at the 
age of twenty-one he had published a transla- 
tion from the German of Boeckh’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Public Economy of the Athenians.” At 
the age of twenty-four, in conjunction with Mr. 
Henry Tufnell, he translated Miiller’s ‘“ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Doric Race.” He 
was editor of the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” from 
December,’ 1852, to March, 1855, and left it re- 


_ Juctantly, when called to become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Of the long list of his books, 


many of them of great merit (though it is said 
not one of them ever paid ihe cost of publica- 


tion), the principal were: “ Essay on the Use: 


and Abuse of Political terms; ” “‘ On the Origin 


_ and Formation of the Romance Languages; ” 


“Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman 
History ;” “Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion;” “A Glossary of Provincial 


_ Words used in Herefordshire;” ‘Treatise on 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in 


1 


& 


yo 
~, 
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Politics;” ‘‘On the Astronomy of the An- 
cients,” a work of great learning and research ; 
and a “ Dialogue on the Best Form.of Govern- 
ment.” He avowed promptly and boldly his 
sympathy with the Northern States in the 
present civil war in this country, and, though 
the majority of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet was 
against him, his services were regarded as in- 
dispensable. In private life, Sir G. OC. Lewis 
was a warm-hearted, happy man, always cheer- 
ful and equable, and, though undemonstrative 


_ in manner, strongly attached to his friends, 
_ and greatly beloved by them. His death was 


very sudden, and affected the House of Com- 
mons deeply. Even his political opponents 
eulogized his worth, his conscientious adher- 
ence to duty, and his devotion to the interests 
of the nation. 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1863. In no period of the past 
history of the United States has the literary 
‘activity of the country been so manifest as in 


_ the year 1863. While the price of paper has 
- more than doubled, and the cost of printing 


and binding been greatly enhanced, and at the 
same time the scarcity of skilled labor has ren- 
dered production difficult, the number of news- 
papers, periodicals, and magazifes, has greatly 
increased, and the circulation of those previ- 
ously established been much enlarged, and the 
number of new books issued surpasses that of 
any previous year. A tolerably complete cata- 
logue of the books of the year - enumerates 
2,050 distinct publications, a considerable num- 
ber of them extending to two or more volumes, 
The number of reprints has not been large. 
Aside from translations, and books on which a 
ge amount of editorial labor has been be- 
stowed in the way of notes, additions, appen- 
ces, or introductions, there are but 297, and 
uding these the whole number does not 
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reach 400. There are then not less than 1,650 
original American works which have passed 
through the press during the past year, and an 
unusually large number of these have attained 
a sale of more than 10,000 copies, while a few 
have exceeded 50,000, and one or two 100,000 
copies. The most numerous class of publica- 
tions were those for juvenile readers. Of 
these, 420, or more than one fifth of the whole 
number, were issued during the year. 203 
were novels, of which somewhat more than 
one half were reprints; 205 were theological 
and religious works. The number of works 
on military science did not exceed 65, while 
those on legal science numbered 75, and those 
on medicine, 50. Of works devoted to history 
—a large portion of them referring to the his- 
tory of the existing war—there were 110; and 
about 100 biographical works. Forty-six works 
were devoted to physical science, and 25 to 
mathematics and technology. Twelve works 
were added to the domain of philology, of 
which but one was reprinted from foreign pub- 
lications, Political science was discussed in 130 
distinct essays and treatises. Seventy works 
were devoted to education. There were also 42 
books in the department of art and illustrative 
science; 87 volumes of poems, including new 
poems or collections of poems, by Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, &c.; and 52 volumes of 
essays. 

A considerable portion of the works on mili- 
tary science are technical treatises for the in- 
struction and guidance of particular arms of 
the service. To this class belong ‘Hints to 
Company Officers on their Military Duties,” by 
Capt. OC. OC. Andrews, U.S. A.; ‘The Auto- 
maton Company, Regiment, and Battery,” by 
G. Douglas Brewerton, U. S. A.; ‘Cavalry 
Tactics,” by Col. (now Gen.) Philip St. George 
Cooke; ‘ A Military Manual for Schools,” by 
F. N. Freeman; ‘ Instructions for Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers on Outpost and 
Patrol Duty,” &c.; “Advanced Guard, Out- 
post, and Detachment Service of Troops, with 
the Essential Principles of Strategy and Grand 
Tactics,” by D. H. Mahan, LL.D.; ‘‘ Uniform 
for Officers of U.S. Navy;” “ United States 
Infantry Tactics for the use of Colored Troops;” 
“The Company Clerk,” by Oapt. August VY. 
Kautz; “Instructions for the Government 
of Armies in the Field,” by Francis Lieber, 
LL.D.; ‘‘The Military Laws of the U.S.,” com- 
piled by John F. Callan; ‘‘ De Hart on Courts 
Martial;” ‘Manual of Instructions for Mili- 
tary Surgeons in Examination of Recruits and 
Discharge of Soldiers,” by John Ordronaux, 
M.D.; “ Instructions for Enlisting and Discharg- 
ing Soldiers,” by R. Bartholow; “The Army 
Regulations of 1861, Revised to 1863;” Gen. 
Q. A. Gillmore’s “ Practical Treatise on Limes, 
Hydraulic Cements, and Mortars;” ‘‘ Seaman- 
ship,” by Lieut.-Com. 8. B. Luce; “Strategy 
and Tactics,” by Gen. G. H. Dufour, translated 
from the French, by Captain W. P. Craighill; 
Gen. John Gibbon’s “ Artillerist’s Manual;” 
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“Instructions for Heavy Artillery,” prepared 
by a board of officers, and *‘ Hand-Book of Ar- 
tillery for the Service of the U. 8.,” by Col. 
Joseph Roberts. The reports of commanders, 
or of particular arms of the service, and trea- 
tises on military science, constitute another 
branch of the military literature’ of the day. 
Thus we have: “Report of the Engineer and 
Artillery Operations of the Army of the Poto- 
mac,” by Gens. W. F. Barry and J. G. Bar- 
nard; Major-Gen. Pope’s “ Report of his Vir- 

inia Campaign,” with plans; Major-General 

osecrans’s “ Report of the Battle of Stone 
River;” “Annals of the Army of the Cum- 
berland,” by an officer; ‘“‘ Temporary Fortifica- 
tions Prepared for the Naval Service,” by Ed- 
ward Burrett ; “ Practical Strategy as Illus- 
trated by the Achievements of the Austrian 
Field Marshal Traun,” by J. Watts De Peyster ; 
*‘Daring and Suffering; a History of the Great 
Railroad Adventure,” by Lieut. Wm. Pittenger ; 
Brig.-Gen. G. W. Oullum’s “ System of Military 
Bridges in use in the U. 8. Army;” Surgeon- 
General William A. Hammond’s “ Treatise on 


Hygiene, with special reference to Military Ser-. 


vice;” “Oavalry, its History, Management, 
and Uses in War,” by J. Romer, LL.D.; **The 
Oampaigns of 1862 and 1863,” by Emil Schalk; 
‘Summary of the Art of War,” by Emil Schalk; 
‘Elements of Military Art and History,” by 
Dupareq; ‘Official Report of the U. 8. Engi- 
neer Department, of the Siege and Reduction 
of Fort Pulaski, Ga.,” by Q. A. Gillmore, Brig.- 
Gen. U.S. V.; “On Military and Camp Hos- 
pitals, and the Health of Troops in the Field,” 
by Drs. Baudens and Hough. Among the other 
books of reference and convenience for the 
military man, are: “A Military Dictionary,” 
by Col. H. L. Scott, revised to meet the emer- 
gencies of the times; “‘ The Soldier’s Book,” a 
convenient pocket memorandum, contrived by 
Capt. R. N. Scott; ‘The Ready Calculator, or 
Regimental Pay Table,” &c., by Major-Gen. 
Webb; “Table of Monthly and Annual Pay, 
Tax, and Organization of the Army of the U. 
8.,” by Major Henry Foote; “ Manual for Quar- 
termasters and Commissaries,” by Major R. F. 
Hunter ; ‘‘Oatalogue of the Army Medical Mu- 
seum;” “The Army Register;” “The Naval 
Register;” “The Alphabetical Army Regis- 
ter,” and “The Army and Navy Almanac and 
Washington Military Directory, for 1863.” 

In history, the greatest interest has centred 
in historical sketches of the existing war. The 
number of these has continued to increase, and 
many of those announced the previous year 
have appeared, and have met with a large 
sale. The first volume of “The History of 
the Civil War in America,” by John 8. O. 
Abbott, appeared in the spring of 1863. The 
first volume of ‘The Great Rebellion; a His- 
tory of the Civil War in the United States,” by 
J. T. Headley, was issued about the same time. 
The second volume of Thomas P. Kettell’s 
“History of the Rebellion,” appeared in the 
autumn ; as did also the second volume of “The 
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History, Civil, Political, and Military, of the 
Southern Rebellion, from its Incipient Stages to 
its Close,” by O. J. Victor. The first volume 
of other histories of the war, by Mrs. Ann §, 
Stephens, J. G. Kennedy, E.G. Storke, Samuel — 
M. Schmucker, LL.D., —— Blake, C. Edw | 
Lester, and Lorenzo H. Whitney, have also. t 
peared, and most of them possessing a fair share _ 
of merit, have had a large sale. Mr. R. S. 
Fisher, and Mr. Horace E. Dresser, both well 
known. statisticians, have each published yo 
umes of the events of the rebellion; Mr. Fisl 
er’s being in chronological, and Mr. 
in alphabetical order. Mr. Fisher’s is accom- 
panied with excellent maps, There have also 
been a considerable number of serial histories — 
of the war issued in monthly, semi-, and bi- 
monthly numbers. Among these are W. A 
Craft’s ‘The Southern Rebellion ;” Evert A. ; 
Duyckinck’s “ History of the War for the 
Union, Civil, Military, and Naval;” Frank 
Leslie’s “ Pictorial History of the War,” edited — 
at first by E. G. Squier; Harper’s “Pic- — 
torial History of the Great Rebellion,” edited — 
by Richard Grant White; Dr. Robert Tomes’s 
“The War with the South;” and we mi 
add to these Frank Moore’s ‘“ Rebellion | 
cord,” which has reached, during the year, 
the completien of its sixth volume. 
Moore has also issued six numbers of a serial 
“Companion to the Rebellion Record,” giving 
valuable narratives and official documents illus- 
trative of the war. Among those who have 
announced as- speedily forthcoming, histories 
of the war, are Horace Greeley, of the New 
York “Tribune,” and Joshua R. Giddings, of 
Ohio. Two volumes of a ‘‘Southern History 
of the War,” by. E. A. Pollard, editor of the | 
Richmond “Examiner,” have also appe. 
and also two volumes of the “‘Southern Official — 
Accounts of Battles,” answering in part to the 
“ Rebellion Record.” 
Beside these more extended histories of the — 
war, there have been a considerable number ~ 
of narratives of portions of the different 4 
paigns published : some of them by American 
officers who had participated in them; others 
by foreign officers who had either been sent to | 
this country to observe the military operations, — 
by their governments or by newspapers who — 
desired to have correspondents with the yee 
or had joined one or the other army vo 
rily. Of the first class were Dr. A. L. 
man’s “Army of the Potomac; Behind the 
Scenes;” W. D. Bickham’s “ Rosecrans’ Cam. — 
paign with the Army of the Oumberland;” 
‘‘The Bivouac and the Battle Field,” by Capt. 
Geo. F. Noyes; “The Story of the Guard: a 
Chronicle of the War,” by Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont, (This is also published in German.) The 
“Color Guard,” by Rev. James Hosmer; “ The 
Whip, Hoe and Sword, or the Gulf Department 
in 1868;” by Rev. George H. Hepworth; “The 
Peninsula Oampaign in Virginia,” by Rev. J. J. 
Marks; “Sketches of the War,” by Capt. ©. O. 
Nott; “Beyond the Lines, or a Yankee Prison- 
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er Loose: in Dixie,” by Capt. J. J.Geer; “My 
Days and Nights on the Battle Field,” by Oar- 
Jeton (O. ©. Coffin); and Dr. T. J. Ellis’s 
“Teaves from the Diary of an Army Surgeon.” 
To the second class belong: M. Ferdinand Le- 
comte’s “The War in the United States,” a re- 
rt to the Swiss Military Department, which 
ad sent him out; ‘‘ The Army of the Potomac, 
its Organization, its Commander, and its Cam- 
aign,” by the Prince de Joinville; William 
Howard Russell’s. “My Diary North and 
outh ;” Col. B. Estvan’s “‘ War Pictures from 
the South;” ‘ Battlefields of the South, from 
Bull Run to Fredericksburg,” by an English 
Combatant; Lieut. Freemantle’s ‘Campaign 
in the South.” 
. Of works bearing directly upon the history 
of the war, though not written by eyewitnesses, 
we have Edward Everett’s ‘‘Gettysburg Ora- 
tion,” Detterline’s “Sketch of the Battles at 
Gettysburg ;” James Parton’s “‘ General Butler 
in New Orleans; ” OC. Edwards Lester’s “ Light 
and Dark of the Rebellion ;” ‘The Iron Fur- 
nace, or Slavéry and Secession,” by Rev. John 
H. Aughey; Bishop’s “Loyalty on the Fron- 
tier,” and ‘‘ The Captivity of Gen. Corcoran.” 
The Official Report of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War published in three vols. in 
the Spring of 1863, contains much matter for 
history, and portions of it called out replies 
from Gen. Franklin and other generals whose 
conduct was censured in the report. 
. Though somewhat less direct, the follow- 
ing works published during the year, hold 
important relations to the history of the 
present struggle: “‘ Correspondence between 
Charles G. Loring of Boston, and Mr. Field of 
England, on the Present Relations between 
Great Britain and the United States of Ameri- 
¢a;” “The Trial of the Constitution,” by Sid- 
hey Geo. Fisher; “ History of American Con- 
spiracies,” by O. J. Victor; ‘‘Christian Life 
and Character of the Civil Institutions of the 
U. S. developed in the Official and Historical 
Annals of the Republic,” by Rev. B. F. Morris; 
** France, Mexico, and the Confederate States,” 
by Michel Chevalier; ‘‘ History of the Sioux 
War and Massacres of 1862 and 1863,” by Isaac 
D. V. Heard. 
The “ History of West Point and its Military 
Importance during the Revolution,” by Capt. 
E. C. Boynton, a sumptuous and beautiful vol- 
ume, is allied to these, giving, as it does, a full 
account of the course of training adopted in 
that school, from which so many of the higher 
officers of the army have graduated. 
During the year two periodicals devoted 
to the interests of the Army and Navy and 
to the War have been established. These 
are the ‘‘ Army and Navy Journal,” a weekly, 
edited by Captain W. ©. Church, commenced 
in August, 1863; and the “ United States Ser- 
vice Magazine,” monthly, edited by Captain 
Henry Ooppee, a professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania, the first number of which 
bore date January, 1864. Both are conducted 
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with ability, and’supply a want which the war 
created, but which is likely to be permanent. 

Of those historical works published in 1863, 
the greater part, not reprints, relate either to 
the general or local history of the United states, 
or of the colonies from which they sprang. 
Thus we have a new edition of Frank Moore’s 
‘Diary of the American Revolution ;” “a His- 
tory of the United States,” by Egbert Guern- 
sey; “Histories of King Philip’s War,” by 
Increase Mather and Cotton Mather; “A 
Description of the Province and City of New 
York,” by John Miller; ‘“* History of the Town 
of Gorham, Me.,” by Joseph Pierce ; ‘t The First 
Colonization of New England;” “An Address 
Delivered at the Erection of a Monumental 
Stone, in the Walls of Fort Popham, Me., 
August 29th, 1862,” by John A. Parr; “The 
Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer” (occupied with 
county histories), edited. by Abby M. Hemin- 
way; “History of Buffalo Public Schools;” 
“History of the Town of Cornwall, Vt.,” 
by the Rev. S. Mathews; “The Firelands 
Pioneer,” vol. IV. (the Transactions of the 
Firelands Historical Society, in Northern Ohio) ; 
“The First Century of Columbia College, 1754 
-1854,” by W. Alfred Jones; ‘‘ Memorial of the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Founding 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.;” “Speech 
of John Wingate Thornton on the Colonial 
Schemes of Popham and Gorges;” John D. 
Ward’s Account of the Steamboat Controversy 
between New York and New Jersey, 1811- 
1824;” “Historical Sketch of the 12th Con- 
gregational Society of Boston,” by Lewis G. 
Pray; “‘Kruger’s First Discoveries of America 
and its Early Civilization,” edited by W. L. 
Wagenen; “ White Mountain Guide Book,” 
8d ed., revised; ‘‘ History of Hadley, Mass.,” 
by Sylvester Judd, with ** Family Genealogies,” 
by Lucius M. Boltwood; ‘A Brief Narrative 
of the Hostile Conduct of the Barbarous Na- 
tives toward the Dutch Nation,” translated by 
E. B. O'Callaghan; ‘‘ Supplement to the History 
of Windsor, Conn.,” by Henry R. Stiles, M.D. ; 
* Memorial Volume of the Popham Celebration, 
and Vindication of the Claims of Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges,” by John A. Parr; ‘“‘The Reed and 
Cadwallader Pamphlets (1783), Reprinted; ” 
“The History of Cape Cod,” by Frederick 
Freeman; ‘The Florida Exiles, and the War 
for Slavery,” by Joshua R. Giddings; ‘* Long 
Island,” by W. Alfred Jones, librarian of Co- 
umbia Collega [To these should be added, the 
Proceedings, Annals, Journals, and Transac- 
tions of the Massachusetts, New York, Ver- 
mont, .New Hampshire, and Iowa State His- 
torical Societies, and of the Ulster County 
Historical Society, and Essex (Mass.) Institute, 
all of which have issued volumes during the 
year. ] 

Of historical works by American authors, on 
topics not connected with their own country, 
the most remarkable are: John Foster Kirk’s 
“ History of Charles the Bold,” a work destin- 
ed to take rank with the histories of Prescott 
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and Motley; and Rev. E. H. Gillett’s “‘ Life and 
Times of John Huss; or the Bohemian Revolu- 
tion of the Fifteenth Century.” Other histor- 
ical works belonging to the same class are: 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee’s “ Popular History of 
Treland ; ” M. B. Ozechowski’s “‘ Poland ; Sketch 
of her History ;” ‘“ Napoleon I. ; a Historical 
Lecture,” by Benjamin Blow. The veteran 
scholar George Ticknor has carefully revised 
and made considerable additions to his “ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature,” of which a new 
edition has appeared during the year. In the 
department of ecclesiastical history, there is 
but one noticeable contribution, “ The Docu- 
mentary History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States,” by Rev. Drs. 
Hawks and Perry. ‘The Foundations of His- 
tory, a Series of First Things,” by Samuel B. 
Schieffelin, has been received with such favor 
that an abridged edition for the use of Schools 
has been prepared by the author. 

Among the reprints are several of consider- 
able importance. Foremost among them are: 
“History of the Romans under the Empire,” 
by Charles Merivale, B.D., a work in seven vol- 
umes, of which three have already appeared 
here, in sumptuous type and paper (it forms a 
fitting companion to Arnold’s ‘ Rome,” and 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” bridging the interval between them) ; 
a new edition from the Riverside Press of 
Hallam’s “Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe ;” The History of the World, from the 
Earliest Records to the Present: Time,” by 
Philip Smith, B.D., a work presenting, in a con- 
densed form, and in an attractive style, all the 
results of historical research in the history of 
najions; “‘ The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, from 1760 to 1860,” by Thomas Erskine 
May, an admirable continuation of Hallam; 
vol. v. of the new edition of Thiers’ “ His- 
tory of the Consulate and Empire ; ” ‘‘ The So- 
cial Condition and Education of the People of 
England,” by Joseph Kay; ‘“ The Invasion of 
the Crimea,” by William Kinglake; ‘‘ History 
of the Reformation in Europe, in the Time of 
Calvin,” by J. H. Merle D’Aubigne; “ Track 
of the Hidden Church; or Springs of the Pil- 
grim Movement,” by Rev. J. Waddington; 
“A Historical Sketch of the Provincial Dialects 
of England,” by James R. Halliwell; Victor 
Hugo’s “Sketch of the Battle of Waterloo.” 
ba Dictionary of the Bible,” comprising its 

ry, antiquities, geography, biography, ete. 
by. William Smith, LL.D. in’ thres vole’ 8vo, 
imported in sheets, by Little & Brown, per- 
haps, also, belongs to this class of works. 

An elaborate work on “ Brittano-Roman In- 
rr eT with critical notes,” by Rev. John 
Me nig LL.D., has been published at Toron- 
to, O. W. 

“The American Notes and Queries, and His- 
torical Magazine,” a monthly periodical, and 
“The Congregational Quarterly,” both contain 
a large amount of historical matter, of great 
value and interest. 
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In biography there have been a number of 
important works. Among them are “The Life 
PTs Correspondence of Theodore Parker,” by 
John Weiss; “ The Life of William Hicklin; 
Prescott,” by George Ticknor, in a 


quarto (since republished in 8vo, and 12mo.); _ 


“Lite and Letters of John Winthrop,” © 
Robert 0. Winthrop ; the third and fourth + : 
umes of the e of Washington Irving,” by © 
Pierre M. Irving; ‘‘ Memoirs of Theodore He : 
linghuysen,” by Talbot W. Chambers, D. ae 
“‘Ohaplain Fuller, a life sketch of Arthur B. Ful- 
ler,” by Richard F. Fuller; ‘ Life and Times of 
William Lyon Mackenzie,” by Charles Lindsay; 
‘Life of Stephen A. Douglas,” by N.M. Flint; — 
“An Abridgment of Parton’s Life of Andrew _ 
Jackson ;” “‘ Life of Philidor,” by George Allen, 
LL.D., professor in the University of Pennisi 
vania, one of the most superbly printed books 
ever issued in this country; “ Life and Times 
of Nathan Bangs, D.D.,” by Abel Stevens, D.D., 
LL.D.; “Life and Military Career of Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas Jonathan Jackson,” by Markin- — 
field Addey; and a memoir of the same gen- 
eral, reprinted from the Richmond edition, by 
J. M. Daniels of Virginia; “The Works of 
Rufus Choate, with a Memoir of his Life,” 
by 8S. G. Brown; “The Son of Consolation, 
a Sketch of the Life and Ministry of Rev. 
B. ©. Cutler, D. D.,” by Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
D.D.; ‘Tribute to the memory of Rey. Henry 
Anthon, D.D., late Rector of St. Mark’s, in the 
Bowery, N. Y.,” by Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, 
D.D.; “Life and Services of Rev. John ©. 
Brigham, D.D.;” ‘Life and character of Lu- 
ther V. Bell, M. D.,” by Isaac Ray, M. D.; “ Me- 
morial of Hon. Thos. Scott Williams, LL.D. ;” 
“Proceedings of the N. Y. Bar on the occasion 
of the death of John Anthon;” “ Memoir 
of Rev. Erskine J. Hawes,” by his mother. Of 
funeral discourses, addresses, memorials, and 
eulogies, the number is very large. We can 
only name the most important: “ Prof. S. Wa- 
terhouse’s Eulogy on Jos. Gibson Hoyt, LL.D., 
late chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis;” ‘Rev. L. M. Glover's Funeral Discourse _ 


on the death of John Adams, LL.D,;” “Me- 


morial of Edward Robinson, D. D., LL.D.,” by — 
R. D. Hitchcock, D.D.; “Rev. D. Howe Al- 
len’s Commemorative Discourse of Lyman 


Beecher, D.D.;” “Rev. Dr. Ferris’s do. of 


John ©. Guldin, D.D.;” “Memorial of Dr. 
William Darlington; ” Dr. Dalton’s “Memorial — 
Discourse of Roger Sherman Baldwin, LL.D.;” 
“The Sergeant’s Memorial,” by his father _ 
(Reverend J. P. Thompson, D. D.); “Me- | 
morial of William Kirkland Bacon,” by his — 
father; ‘‘The Sacrifice Consumed : the Life of 
Edward Hamilton Brewer,” by Jeremiah Tay- 
lor, D.D.; “In Memory of Carlton Edwards;” — 
“The gene Qherariame a Life and Death of — 
Lieut. L. M. Bingham, of 1st 8. 0. Volunteers;” 
‘Jesus, the Resurrection: Funeral Discourse 
for Mrs. Mary E. Foss,” by Rev. Albert 8. Hunt; 
“Transition : a remembrance of Emma Whit- 
ing,” by Rev. H.S. Carpenter; “The Blessed- 
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ness of the Righteous Dead,” by Rev. J. O. 
French; ‘‘ Hosmer’s Funeral Address on Na- 
thaniel Fillmore ;” ‘‘ Funeral Oration over Rev. 
John McDowell, D. D.,” by Rev. Morris CO. Sut- 
phen; “Sketch of Antonio Bishallany,” by Rey. 
Ohas. Whitehead; ‘‘ Funeral Discourses by Rev. 
W. B. Sprague, D.D., over Rey. Samuel Os- 
good, D.b., of Springfield, Mass., and Rey. 

imothy Woodbridge, of Spencertown, N. Y.;” 
* Commemorative Sermon of Reverend Samuel 
H. Turner, D.D.,” by Rev. S. R. Johnson, D.D. ; 
“Discourse at the Funeral of Rev. Richard 
Pike, of Dorchester,” by Rev. Nathaniel Hull, 
D.D. ; “ Biographical Memoir of Dr. William D. 
Brincklé,” by Dr. E. B. Gardette; Rev. S. M. Has- 
kins’s ‘‘The Child of Grace” (Margaret L. B. 
Ballou); “Rey. Theodore Tebbetts, a Memori- 
al,” by Rev. E. O. Turner. Other biographies 
are the following: ‘‘ Memoir of Genevra Guer- 


 rabella;” “Essay on the Character and Influ- 


ence of Washington in the Revolution of the 


- United States of America,” by Guizot; ‘‘The 


Harvest work of the Holy Spirit, illustrated in 


_ the Evangelistic Labors of Rev. Edward Pay- 


« 


son Hammond,” by Rev. P. OC. Headley; “A 
new Memoir of Hannah More,” by Mrs. Helen 
©. Knight; “A Brief Memoir of Sir Walter 
Raleigh;” “A popular Life of St. Patrick, by 
an Irish Priest;” ‘Sketch of the Life of Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth, A.M., author of The 


_ Day of Doom,” by John Ward Dean; ‘‘ Drift- 


ing About, an Autobiography,” by Stephen OC. 
‘Mrssott : Dr. Winslow Levris’s “Address at the 
Annual Meeting of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society ;” ‘“ Ninetieth Birthday 
‘Gathering of Rev. Chas. Cleveland, Jan. 21st, 
1862;” “Following after Jesus: A Memorial 
of Susan Maria Underwood,” by Mrs. Eliza H. 
Anderson; ‘‘ The Captivity of Gen. Corcoran;” 


_ Major W. D. Reynolds’s “‘ Miss Martha Brown- 


low, or the Heroine of Tennessee; ”’ “ Reminis- 
cences of Amherst College, Biographical, Auto- 
biographical,” &c, by Edward Hitchcock, D.D.; 


_ “A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of 


Levi Hanford, a Soldier of the Revolution,” by 
Chas. J. Bushnell; ‘“ Life of Archbishop Laud,” 


% By aber. John N. Norton, D. D.; ‘ Toussaint 


uverture, a Biography and Autobidgtraphy.” 
‘There were very few biographic reprints. The 
Most important were; “‘ Christopher North,’ a 
Memoir of John Wilson,” by his daughter Lady 
Gordon; “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family,” by one of themselves; ‘“ Remains, in 
Prose and Verse of Arthur Henry Hallam, with 
amemoir;” “‘ Victor Hugo, by a Witness of his 
Life” (Mme. Hugo); “ Rénan’s Life of Jesus; ” 
“Life of Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta,” by Rev. 
John N. Norton, D. D.; “Life of Chopin,” by F. 
Liszt. The contributions to genealogy. have 
been larger than usual. We subjoin the most 
Important: “The Sutton Dudleys in England, 
and the Dudleys of Massachusetts in New Eng- 
land, from the Roman conquest to the present 
time,” by George Adlard; A letter concerning 
Family History, by Andrew Brown; “The Cha- 
Pin Genealogy,” by Orange Chapin; “ The 
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Toppans of Toppan’s Lane,” by Joshua Coffin; 
“The true Genealogy of the Dunnel and Dwin- 
nel Family of New England,” by Henry G. Dun- 
nel, M. D.; “ Genealogy of Othniel Phelps, Esq., 
of Aylmer, C. W.; ‘‘ Genealogy of a portion of 
the Pope Family, together with Biographical 
Notices of Col. William Pope, of Boston, and 
some of his descendants; ” ‘‘ Genealogical Me- 
moir of the Huntington Family in the United 
States,” by Rev. E. B. Huntington; ‘“ Genealogy 
of the Montgomery Family,” by T. H. Montgom- 
ery; “ Genealogy of the Stiles Family,” by Henry 
R. Stiles, M.D. Several collections of biogra- 
phies have been published during the year, some 
of them serials, others in volumes, The prin- 
cipal were: ‘“ Portraits of Celebrated Women, 
with brief Biographies; ” ‘‘The Old Merchants 
of New York,” by Walter Barrett, clerk; “‘ Am- 
erican Annual Monitor, or Obituary of the Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends,” fer the years 1861 
and 1862; ‘‘ Men of the Time,” three numbers, 
being biographies of Hooker, Rosecrans, Pope, 
Burnside, Banks, Butler, &c.; ‘ Bramhall’s Mil- 
itary Souvenir, a Portrait Gallery of our Military 
and Naval Heroes;” ‘“‘The American Nation II- 
lustrated in the Lives of her Fallen Braves and 
Living Heroes,” by J. Gilmary Shea, LL. D.; 
“The National Portrait Gallery of Eminent 
Americans,” by Evert A. Duyckinck; ‘The 
Portrait Monthly ;” ‘‘ The New England His- 
toric Genealogical Register,” quarterly ; ‘‘ Obit- 
uary Record of the Alumni of Yale College.” 

The number of works of a theological or relig- 
ious character published during the year was 
greatly in excess of former years. Including 
translations, there were 40 reprints. The Co- 
lenso controversy, in the early part of the 
year, attracted much attention, three volumes 
of Bishop Oolenso’s works being reprinted dur- 
ing the year, and replies from Rev. W. H. 
Green, D. D., Rev. Dr. Cumming, Rey. Dr. Ma- 
han, Rey, Abiel Silver, Rev. C. Walworth, Rev. 
M. Heiss, and others, being published. Of 
works on the Scriptures, illustrative or explana- 
tory, the following were the most important: 
‘The Life of our Lord upon Earth, considered 
in its Historical, Chronological, and Geograph- 
ical Relations,” by Rey. Samuel J. Andrews; 
“The New Testament: the common English 
Version Oorrected by the final Committee of 
the American Bible Union;” ‘*The New Tes- 
tament, with critical Explanatory Notes and 
Scholia,” by Howard Crosby, D. D.; ‘The 
Bible Atlas and Gazetteer;” “ An Exposition 
of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
according to the Analogy of the Catholic 
Faith,” by Rev. Morgan Dix; “A Morning 
Beside the Lake of Galilee” (reprinted), by J. 
Hamilton, D.D.; “The Bible as an Educating 
Power among the Nations,” by John S. Hart, 
LL.D.; “A Year with St. Paul,” by Charles 
E. Knox; ‘‘ The Risen Redeemer,” by F. W. 
Krummacher, D.D.; ‘“‘The Astronomy of the 
Bible,” by O.M. Mitchel ; “ Bible Illustrations; 
being a Storehouse of Similes, Allegories, and 
Anecdotes, selected from Spencer’s Things 
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New and Old,” by Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D.; “The Words of the Lord Jesus,” by 
Rudolf Stier (a new translation); ‘Stories 
from the Lips of the Teacher, retold by a dis- 
ciple” (Rev. O. B. Frothingham) ; “Shadows 
of the Rood, or Types of our Suffering Re- 
deemer in Genesis ;” “‘ Patriarchal Shadows of 
Obrist and his Church,” by Octavius Winslow, 
D.D.; “The Holy Catholic Bible” (Douay 
Sera: 4to., approved by Archbishop Hughes ; 
“J Will; being the Determinations of the Man 
of God in the Psalms,” by Rev. Philip Bennett 
Power; “Triumphs of the Bible,” by Rev. 
Henry Tullidge; “Lectures on the Symbolic 
Character of the Sacred Scriptures (New 
Church),” by Rev. Abiel Silver; “ New Pro- 
nouncing Bible” (published by the agents of 
the Methodist Episcopal Book Concern) ; 
“ Palmoni, or the Numerals of Scripture, a 
Proof of Inspiration,” by Rev. M. Mahan, D.D. ; 
“An Index to the Bible, with suggestions for 
the proper reading of the Scriptures;” ‘“ The 
Jewish Tabernacle and its Furniture,” by Rev. 
Richard Newton; “The Literary Characteris- 
tics and: Achievements of the Bible,” by Rev. 
W. Trail; ‘The Miracles of Christ, as attested 
by the Evangelists,” by Alvah Hovey, D.D.; 
“Music of the Bible, including a brief view of 
Hebrew Poetry,” by Rev. Enoch Hutchinson ; 
“The Sacred Scriptures the Imperial Record 
of the Glory of the Holy Trinity,” by Right 
Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, D.D. 

The following were the principal Doctrinal 


Works: “A History of Christian Doctrine,” . 


by Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., 2 vols.; ‘“ Wat- 
son’s Theological Institutes Defended, &c.,” by 
Rev. John Levington; “ Guide to the Holy 
Communion,” by Rev. Robert Nelson, with an 
poe by Rev. J. W. Shackleford; “A 

reatise on Regeneration,” by E. 0. Wines, 
D.D.; “ Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life,” by W. R. Alger, with a complete 
Bibliography of the subject by Ezra Abbot; 
“ Able to Save; or Encouragements to Patient 
“Waiting,” by the author of the “ Pathway of 
Promise; ” ‘ Ohrist Even With You,” by Rev. 
Octavius Winslow, D.D. ; ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ;” ‘Lowell Institute Lectures,” by 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D.; “The Work of 
Preaching Christ,” by Rt. Rev. Charles P. Mcll- 
vaine, D.D.; “The Last Times and the Great 
Consummation,” by J. A. Seiss, D.D.; ‘‘ Theol- 
ogy of Universalism,” by Rev. T. B. Thayer; 
“ How to be Saved ; Three Letters to a Friend,” 
by Francis Wayland, D.D.; “‘ The Faith and Or- 
der of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” by J. 
H. Hopkins, jr.; “The Atonement, a Sermon,” 
by Rev. James 8. Bush; “‘ Catholicity of the 

ew Church,” by Rev. B. F. Barrett; ‘“ The 
Guilt of the Pagan,” by W. G. T. Shedd, D.D.; 
“A Renovated Earth, the Saints’ Everlasting 
Home;” “Good Hope Through Grace, or Dis- 
tinguishing Traits of Christian Character,” by 
Rey. Gardiner Spring, D.D.; ‘‘ The Four Dispen- 
sations,” by Jubal Hodges, D.D.; ‘ Works of 
Nathaniel Emmons, D.D.,” edited by Jacob 
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Ide, D.D., 6 vols.; “Church Discipline,” by 
Rey. Eleazar Savage; ‘‘The Roman Catholic 
Principle,” by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D. ; 
“‘ Critical History of Free Thought in Reference 
to the Christian Religion,” by A. S. Fanar, 
D.D. (reprinted) ; ‘‘ The Churchman’s Reasons 
for his Faith and Practice,” by Rev. N. 8. 
Richardson, D.D. ; “‘ Seducing Spirits and Doc- — 
trines of Devils,” by Rev. W. Crosswell Doane, — 
B.D, The following are the principal works 
of a practical character: “ Aids to Prayer,” by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; ‘Christian Self- 
Culture, or Counsels for the Beginning and 
Progress of Christian Life,” by Leonard Bacon, 
D.D.; “The Infant’s Catechism,” Mrs, 
Bradley ; ‘ An Exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism,” by Henry J. Cammann; “ The Great 
Consummation,” by Rev. John Cumming, D.D.; 
‘‘Man’s Ory and God’s Gracious Answer,” by — 
Rev. B. Franklin; “Speaking to the Heart, — 
or Sermons for the People,” by Thomas Guth- © 
rie, D.D.; ‘‘Twelve Hospital Tracts for Sol- — 
diers and Sailors,” by A. W. Henderson; “ Ths — 
True Cause of all Contention, Strife, and Civil 2 
War in Christian Communities,” by Rev. D. O. _ 
Hopkins; ‘Evening Exercises for Every Day — 
in the Year,” by Rev. William Jay, a new and 
revised edition (reprinted) ; “‘God’s Gloryinthe © 
Heavens,” by William Leitch, D.D.; “ Hymns 
on Heaven;” “The Thoughts of God,” by J. 
R. Macduff, D.D.; “A Present Heaven, ad- 
dressed to a Friend; The Two Friends; and 
Heaven our Home,” by Dora Greenwell; 
“The Image of the Beast, with Crumbs of 
Comfort for God’s Dear Children,” by 8. B. _ 
Smith; “Sunbeams for Human Hearts;” 
“Four Little Books for Soldiers,” by J. Be 
Waterbury, D.D.; “The Wicket Gate, Short 
Narratives of the Turning of Sinners to God;” — 
“Experiments ot Spiritual Life and Health,” 
&c., by Roger Williams, introduction by Dr. — 
Wayland; ‘ God Timing all National Changes 
in the Interest of his Christ,” by William R. 
Williams, D.D.; ‘‘ Confirmation Explained and — 
Defended,” by Rev. James A. Bolles, D.D,; 
“Family Sermons,” by Horatius Bonar, D.D,; 
“Qalls to the Saviour; ” “ A Short Treatise on 
the Rosary,” by J. P. Heaney, Dominican; 
“Jubilee Essays; a Plea for the Unselfish 
Life; “The Desert Pathway,” by Rev. Wil- 
liam Robertson (reprint ); “ Letters on the 
Ministry of the Gospel,” by Francis Waylan«, 
D.D.; ‘“ Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 

new and enlarged edition; ‘‘ The Army Chaj- 
lain,” by Rev. W. T. Brown; “The Army 
Chaplain’s Manual,” by Rev. J. P. Hammond; 

“ Prairie Breaking, or Scenes in the Work of @ 

Western Pastor,” by Rev. J. O. Holbrook, 

D.D.; “Thomas Fuller’s Good Thoughts in 

Bad Times;” “The Theatre,” by Rev. F. FL. 

Newhall ; “‘ The Pilgrim’s Path; interesting Ii- | 
cidents in Religious Experience;” “Story of 
My Career,” by Heinrich Steffens,” translated 
by W. L. Gage; “ The Sacramental Directory,” 
by Rev. John Willison (reprinted) ; ‘‘ Woman 
and her Saviour in Persia,” by a returned mis- 
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sionary ; “ Living Words from Living Men;” 
“ Address to Parents by a Pastor; ” ‘Chris- 
tianity and Emancipation,” by Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D.; “ The Sacred Heart Mission 
Book,” by Reverend F. X. Weininger, S. J.; 
“ Hymns and Meditations,” by A. L. Waring; 
“ New York City a Mission Field,” by Frank 
W. Ballard; “‘The Church and the Sunday 
Schools; Their Mutual Relations, Duties and 
Interests ;” ‘Gospel Workers,” by Rev. J. 
Oross; “The Mission of Sorrow,” by Rev. 
Gardiner. Spring, D.D.; “ Thoughts about the 
Right, Lectures by William Allinson ; ‘t Manual 
of Devotions for Domestic and Private Use,” 
by Rt. Rev. George Upfold, D.D.; ‘“‘ Universal- 
ism a Practical Power,” by Rev. E. G. Brooks ; 
“The Comforter, or the Pastor’s Friend,” by 
Rey. J. G. Bartholomew; “ Army Life, or In- 
cidents from the Prayer Meeting and the 
Field; ‘‘ Discourses on Freedom and War,” 
by Rev. H. W. Beecher; “The Safe Compass 
and How it Points,” by Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D.; “ Unitarianism in the Present Time,” 


by John Orr; “The Three Cripples,” by Rev. 


P. B. Power; “ The Christian’s Pocket Com- 
nion;” “ Daily Walks with Wise Men,” by 
v. Nelson Head; “‘ Man’s Gift to God; and 

“Looking unto Jesus,” by Rev. Adolphe 

Monod” (translations and reprints); ‘‘ Medi- 

tations on Life and its Religious Duties,” trans- 

lated from the German of Heinrich Zschokke, 
by Frederica Rowan (reprint) ; ‘‘ Comfort for 

Afflicted Youth, in Letters from a Father to 

his Children;” ‘‘ Happiness; Discourses de- 

livered at Geneva, Switzerland,” by Count 

Agenor de Gasparin, translated by Mary L. 

Booth; ‘Helion de Villeneuve, a French 

Zouave, a Model for Christian Soldiers; ” 

“Hospital Life; being Incidents from the 

Prayer Meeting and the Hospital;” “ The 

Blood of Jesus,” by Rev. William Reid, of 


_ Edinburgh (reprint); ‘‘ Does the Bible Sanction 


American Slavery,” by Goldwin Smith, Prof. 


in the University of Oxford (reprint) ; “‘ Ilus- 


trative Gatherings for Preachers and Teachers,” 
by Rev. G. S. Bowes (reprint); “ The Man of 
God; or Spiritual Religion Explained and En- 
forced,” by Octavius Winslow, D.D.; ‘The 
Mercy Seat, or Thoughts on Prayer,” by A. CO. 
Thompson, D.D.; “ Christianity the Religion 
of Nature;” ‘Lowell Institute Lectures,” by 
A. P. Peabody, D.D.; ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” by 
Rey. George Mott; “Angel Voices, or Words 
of Counsel for Overcoming the World,” en- 
larged edition; “‘ Of the Imitation of Christ,” 
by Thomas 4 Kempis, new edition; “ Gilead, 
or the Vision of All Souls’ Hospital,” by Rev. 
J. Hyatt Smith; “The Valley of Achor a 
Door of Hope,” a discourse by Henry O. Fish, 
D.D.; “Five Years of Prayer with the An- 
swers,” by S. Irenaus Prime, D.D.; ‘ Christ 
all in all,” by Rev. George Burder (reprint). 
We can enumerate only the most impor- 
tant of the occasional lectures and sermons, 
or collections of sermons: “The Signs of 
the Times, or a Glance at Christendom as 
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it is,” by Reverend H. L. Hastings; “Two 
Centtries in the History of the Presbyterian 
Church of Jamaica, L. I.,” by James M. Mac- 
donald, D. D.; “Sermons” preached at the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle in 1862, and in 
1863; ‘“‘Lecture on the history of the Jewish 
Church,” by A. P. Stanley, D.D. (reprint) ; Ser- 
mons and Lectures, by Rev. Mr. Olapp, Rev. 
8. W. S. Dutton, D.D., and by Rev. M: G. 
Farrington; ‘The Bridle of Vanity, or Know- 
ledge, Progress, Liberty, and Equality,” &c., 
by Rev. E. Putnam; “Sermons,” by Jabez 
Bunting, D.D. (reprint); Sermons preached 
before H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, by Ar- 
thur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. (reprint); ‘ Pop- 
ular Lectures and Addresses,” by Alexander 
Campbell, D.D.; “ Beitrage zur Mission der 
Lutherischen Kirchen in N. Y.,” von J. W. 
Drees; ‘‘ Baccalaureate Sermons and Occa- 
sional Discourses,” by Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
LL. D.; ‘‘ Address delivered by Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, D.D., at his inauguration as President 
of Dartmouth College;” Selections from the 
Works of Jeremy Taylor,” new edition (re- 
print); ‘A Willing Reunion not Impossible ;” 
a Sermon by Rev. F. A. Wharton; . “The 
Voice of Elias, or Prophecy Restored ; ” by 8. 
8. Snow. 

Of Polemical Works, the number was hardly 
so large as usual. The principal were: ‘“ Bish- 
op Seabury and the Episcopal Recorder: a 
Vindication,” by Rev. W. S. Perry; “ Thrill- 
ing and Instructive Developments ” (anti-Ca- 
tholic), by M. B. Czechowski, for many years 
a Roman Catholic Priest; ‘‘ Letters of Rev. 
John Smith, a Presbyterian Minister, to his 
brother, Rev. Peter Smith, a Methodist Preach- 
er:” ‘Connection of the Church of England . 
with American Discovery and Civilization,” 
by Rev. W. S. Perry; ‘‘The Religious De- 
mands of the Age, a Preface to the collected 
(English) Edition of the Works of Theodore 
Parker,” by Francis Power Cobbe (reprint) ; 
“‘ The true Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis 
of Sales,” translated from the French (reprint) ; 
“The Stewards and the People,” by. Rev. J. 
Porter ; ‘* Christian Union and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” by a Presbyter of the West- 
ern Diocese of New York; ‘‘ The Tercentenary 
Monument, in Commemoration of the Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism ;” ‘ Bishop Hobart’s Clergyman’s Com- 
panion,” new and enlarged edition ; ‘“‘ The Rec- 
tor’s Vade-Mecum, a Manual for Pastoral Use ;” 
“ Atheos, or the Tragedies of Unbelief;” “‘ The 
Complete Sodality Manual and Hymn Book,” 
by Rev. Alfred Young; ‘‘ History and Ecclesi- 
astical Relations of the Churches of the Pres- 
byterial Orders at Amoy, China,” by Rev. J. V. 
K. Talmage ; “‘ The Witness Papers,” by Hugh 
Miller, edited by Peter Bayne; “The Pastor’s 
Manual,” prepared by Rev. William Reid (re- 
print) ; ‘‘ The Ne plus Ultra, or Lay Represent- 
ation proven to be Unscriptural, Unreason- 
able,” &c., by Rev. William Barnes; Presby- 
terian Liturgy Directory for Public Worship, by 
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©. W. Shields ; “Seed ae a a Hand-book 
of Doctrine and Devotion for Class Leaders, 
Bible Class and Sunday School Teachers, 
Young Preachers,” &c., by George O. Robin- 
son. A few works on Spiritualism published 
the past year may properly be included under 
this head: “Three articles on Modern Spirit- 
ualism by a Bible Spiritualist ;” ‘‘ History of 
the ‘Supernatural in all ages,” by William 
Howitt (reprint); Plain Guide to Spiritualism,” 
by Uriah biark: * Arcana of Nature; or the 
Philosophy of Spiritual Existence and the 
Spirit World,” by Hudson Tuttle; “ Progres- 
sive Tracts, Nos. 2, 8 and 4,” by A. J. Davis; 
“Individuality, or Reason in Search of God; or 
Spiritualistic Communications from William 
Brown of Buffalo, a Sailor; Progressive An- 
nual for 1863; comprising an Almanac, a 
Spiritual Register, and a General Calendar of 
Reform.” With a few religious Works of a 
miscellaneous character, we close this formi- 
dable list of the theological religious publica- 
tions of the year: “The Carmel; or, the Con- 
version of Hermann the Pianist ;” “ Outposts 
of Zion; with Limnings of Mission Life,” by 
Rev. William H. Goode; ‘“‘ The Kingdom,” by 
Rev. Wm. M. Willett, Part I.; Scripture His- 
tory abridged from Mrs. Trimmer (reprint) ; 
“ The Sunday Evening book,” by Several Cler- 
gymen; “The Sunday School Prayer Book,” 
by Rev. Treadwell Walden; “ Life, Death 
and Futurity,” by Horace Welby (reprint); 
“Hymns and Tunes for the Army and Navy ;” 
“The Heidelberg Catechism in German, Latin, 
and English; Tercentenary Edition, with an 
Historical Introduction ;” “Common Prayer 
for Christian Worship ” (Unitarian). 
* The number of works on Moral and Intellec- 
tual Science has been very small. The most 
remarkable are: “ Evidences of Christianity,” 
by President Hopkins, elsewhere mentioned ; ” 
“History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe, by John H. Draper, M.D., LL.D.;” 
“The Souls of Things, or Psychometric Re- 
searches and Discoveries” by William and Eliz- 
abeth M, F. Denton; “The Logic of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton,” by Henry N. Day, D.D., 
LL.D. ; George Combe’s “ Moral Philosophy,” 
a new and revised edition (reprint); the 
continuation of the fine Riverside edition of 
the Works of Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, 
also a reprint; “Intellectual Freedom, or Eman- 
cipation from Mental and Physical Bondage,” 
by Charles 8. Woodruff, M.D. In Physical 
Science, the year has been unusually prolific. 
Foremost among the works of this class stands 
Prof. William Chauvenet’s magnificent ** Man- 
ual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy,” 2 
vols. with numerous illustrations. Other con- 
tributions to Astronomical Science were: “ An- 
nals and Report of Harvard College Astronom- 
ical Observatory ; ” “ Astronomical and Meteor- 
ological Observations made at the United 
States Naval Observatory, during the year 
1861;” “ Annals of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Harvard College with account of the 
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Great Comet of ages G. P. a ae 
scription of a new Cataloguing an i 

Machine,” by G. W. Hough. ni Geology we 
have: “ Report of a Geological Reconnoissance 
of Indiana, made during the years 1859 and 
1860, under the Direction of Richard Dale 
Owen;” an elegant reprint of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s ‘‘ Geological Evidences of the a 
of Man;” “Report of a Geological Survey 

the Upper Mississippi Lead Regions,” by J. D. 
Whitney; ‘‘ Annual Report of the State Geol- 
ogist of California; ” “‘Second Annual Report 
upon the Geology and Natural History of the 
State of Maine,” by the State Geologists; 
The Great Stone Book, by David Thos. Ansted 
(Reprint) ; ‘‘ Air Breathers of the Coal Period,” 
&c., by J. W. Dawson; ‘ Geological Survey of 
Oanada, with Atlas,” &c. ; ‘‘ Ancient Mining on 
the Shores of Lake Superior,” by Charles Whit- 
tlesey. In other departments of Physical Sci- 
ence we kave: ‘ Methods of Study in Natural 
History,” by Louis Agassiz; ‘‘ Cursory Thoughts 


on Some Natural Phenomena;” “ Bulletin of | 


“Museum of Comparative Zoology at Oam- 
bridge;” D. Giraud Elliot’s magnificent ‘* Mono- 
graph of the Pittide;” ‘* A monograph of the 
Order Pholadacea,” by George W. Tryon, jr.; 
a new edition of Audubon’s “ Birds of Ameri- 
ca;” “On the Origin of Species,” by Thomas 
H. Huxley; “Evidence as to Man’s Place in 
Nature,” by the same author (both Reprints) ; 
“The Sunbeam and the Spectroscope,” by How- 
ard Townsend, M.D.; 0. L. Brace’s * Races 
of the Old World; ” “ Physiological Memoirs,” 
by William A. Hammond, Surgeon-General 
U. 8. A.; “The Man of the North and the 
Man of the South,” by O. V. de Bonstetten 
(Reprint); ‘‘ Observations on the Genus Unio,” 
&c., by Isaac Lea, LL.D., vol. 9; ‘ Plants, il- 
lustrating in their Structure the Wisdom and 
Goodness of God ;” ‘‘ The Annual of Scientific 
Discovery for 1863,” edited by David A. Wells; 
“The Philosophy of Natural History on the 
basis of Smellie,” by John Ware, M. D.; “ Heat 
Considered as a Mode of Motion,” by John 
Tyndall, F. R. S. (Reprint); “Substance and 
Shadow, an Essay on the Physics of Creation,” 
by Henry James; ‘‘ Class Book of Chemistry,” 
by Edward L. Youmans; “ Blues and Carmines 
of Indigo,” by Felicien Capron de Dole (Re- 
print); “Treatise on the Coloring Matters de- 
rived from Coal Tar,” by Prof. H. Dussauce ; 
“ First Outlines of a Dictionary of the Solubility 
of Chemical Substances,” by Frank H. Storer; 
“Ohemical Technology, or Chemistry in its 
Poa fe to Manufactures,” by Thomas Rich- 
ardson and Henry Watts, vol. I. part 3 (Re- 
print); Transactions, Proceedings, and Jour- 
nals of the Academy of Natural Science at St. 
Louis, of the California Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of the American Philosophical Society, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Entomological Society of the same city, Ly- 
ceum of Natural History of New York, Illinois 
Natural History Society, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Natural History Society of Montreal, 
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©.E., and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 
_ The works on Political and Social Science 
have also been numerous. The following are 
the principal: ‘‘ The American Theory of Goy- 
ernment considered with Reference to the 
Present Crisis,” by Peter H. Burnett; “The 
Results of Slavery ” (Translation), by Augustin 
Cochin; “ Ten Chapters on Marriage,” by Wm. 
B. Hayden; ‘Political Fallacies,” &c., by Geo. 
Junkin, D.D. ; ‘‘ The System of Landed Credit,” 
&e., by George H. Macaulay; “‘ The Prisoner 
of State,” by D. A. Mahoney; “ Four Acts of 
Despotism,” by the same author; ‘‘ On Liberty,” 
by J. Stuart Mill (Reprint); “‘The Problem of 
American Destiny Solved by Science and His- 
tory ;” “Arbitrary Arrests in the South, or 
Scenes from the Experience of an Alabama 
Unionist,” by R. S. Tharin; “‘ Address at the 
opening of thea New Ohamber of Commerce at 
Milwaukie,” by T. Whitney; ‘‘ Reply to Prof. 
Parker’s Letter in the Boston Post,” by Leonard 
Bacon, D.D.; ‘‘ The Slave. Power, its Charac- 
ter, Career, and Probable Designs,” by J. E. 
Oairnes (Reprint); “ Opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Bates on Citizenship ;” ‘‘ Present Condition 
of Mexico,Report from the Secretary of State ;” 
“Trial and Proceedings in the case of Clement 
L. Vallandigham ;”: “‘ Record of Hon. Olement 
L. Vallandigham, on Abolition, the Union, and 
the Civil War ;” “The Bloody Week; Murder, 
Riot and Arson ;” “The Empire of the Mother 
over the Character and Destiny of the Race,” 
by Henry C. Wright; ‘ Principles of Political 
Economy, with some of their applications to 
Social Philosophy,” by John Stuart Mill (Re- 
print), a work of great and permanent value; 
“Lunsford Lane, or another Helper from North 
Carolina,” by Rev. W. G. Hawkins; ‘“ French In- 
tervention in America,” by Vine W. Kingsley; 
“‘ Neutral Relations of England and the United 
States,” by Charles G. Loring; “A Letter to 
the Women of England on Slavery in the South- 
ern States,” by Edward Yates, M. A.; “The 
Federalist, with Historical Introduction and 
Notes,” by Henry B. Dawson, 2 vols.; ‘ Lia- 
bility of the Government of Great Britain for 
Depredations of Rebel Privateers considered,” 
by. Charles P. Kirkland; ‘‘ Money,” by Charles 
ran; “Speeches of Hon. Benjamin F. 
Thomas, in the 87th Congress;” “The New 
Gospel of Peace, according to St. Benjamin,” 
parts 1 and 2; ‘Revelations, a Companion to 
the New Gospel of Peace, according to Abra- 
ham;” ‘ Book of the Prophet Stephen, Son of 
Douglas ;” “‘ Ye Book of Copperheads.” 

There have been also some valuable contri- 
butions to Mechanical Science and Technology ; 
among these were: ‘‘ The Supplement to Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts Manufactures and Mines,” 
edited in England by Robert Hunt, and re-ar- 
ranged with valuable additions by E. L. You- 
mans; ‘‘Ewbank’s Hydraulics,” a new and im- 
proved edition; John Rack’s ‘French Wine 
and Liquor Manufacture;” “The Game of 
Draughts” by Henry Spayth; “ Introduction 
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and Early Progress of the Cotton Manufacture 
in the United States,” by Samuel Batchelder; 
“The Iron Manufacture of Great Britain,” by 
W. Truran, ©. E. (Reprint), but with some addi- 
tions to the American Edition; ‘‘ Experiment- 
al Researches in Steam Engineering,” by B. 
F. Isherwood; ‘Ulrich’s Complete Treatise 
on the Art of Dyeing Cotton and Wool,” revised 
and improved by Prof. H. Dussauce (Reprint) ; 
“The Dead Shot, or Sportsman’s Oomplete 
Guide,” by Marksman; “ Bourne’s Catechism 
of the Steam Engine,” new and revised edi- 
tion; “A Practical Treatise on Mechanical 
Engineering,” &c., by Francis Campin (Re- 
print) ; Pierre Blot’s ‘‘ What to Eat and how 
to Cook it;” ‘How to Color Photographs;” 
“ Necessity of a Ship Canal between the East 
and the West;” “Theory and Art of Pen- 
manship ; a Manual for Teachers.” 

In philology, five dictionaries and vocabula- 
ries of Indian languages have appeared, viz. : 
“* Th@ Mutsun,” by R. F. A. de la Cuesta; the 
“San Antonio,” by Rev. B. Sitjar; the * Iro- 
quois,” by Rev. J. Bruyas; and two volumes 
of the Chinook Jargon, by Geo. Gibbs, LL.D., 
all published in J. Gilmary Shea’s Library of 
Linguistics; a translation of the ‘ Atharva 
Veda, with Text and Notes,” by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney ; Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Language ;”’ Prof. W. H. Green’s “ He- 
brew Chrestomathy,” and new editions of Web- © 
ster’s Imperial 8vo., and Pocket Dictionaries. 

The principal agricultural works of the year 
were: Col. Haraszthy’s ‘‘Grape Culture” (a 
California book); J. M. Knowlton’s ‘Our 
Hardy Grapes,” &c.; Fearing Burr’s “ Field 
and Garden Vegetables;” Isaac A. Hedge’s 
treatise on “Sorgo;” two volumes of essays 
on “Tobacco Culture;” two books on ‘ Sheep 
Husbandry,” by H. 8. Randall, LL.D. ; Robert 
Jennings’ ‘‘Cattle and their Diseases;” “A 
Manual of Flax Culture;” D. G. Mitchell’s 
“My Farm of Edgewood,” and a reprint of 
Liebig’s ‘‘ Natural Laws of Husbandry.” Much 
of J. 8. Hittell’s “Resources of California” is 
devoted to the agricultural products and in- 
terests of that State. 

The number of new medical works was large, 
and few of them were reprints. The most im- 
portant were: “U. 8. Pharmacopeia; Fourth 
Decennial Revision;” Treatises on Consump+ 
tion and Weak Lungs, by Drs. Dio Lewis, 
James ©. Jackson, and H. I. Bowditch; Man- 
uals and Treatises on Surgery and Surgical 
Operations, by Drs. F. H. Hamilton, Stephen 
Smith, H. H. Smith, John H. Packard; T. 
Wharton Jones (“Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery ”); Chapin A. Harris (‘‘ Dental Sur- 
gery”); A. Robertson (“Extracting Teeth”); 
and Geo. McLeod (‘‘ Surgery of the Orimean 
War”) Reprint; Lectures and Treatises on 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, by Drs. 
Meigs, Simpson (a Reprint), G. S. Bedford, 
H. R. Storer (“* Anesthetics in’ Child-Birth ”) ; 
Monographs on Special Diseases, by Drs. J. 
B. Upham (‘‘ Cerebro-spinal Meningitis”); H. 
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H. Salter (“‘ Asthma”); O. F. Taylor (‘ Potts’ 
Disease of the Spine”); W. T. Helmuth 
Sc gree Homeopathic Treatment”) ; Isaac 
ay (‘Mental Hygiene”); Erasmus Wilson 
(** Disease of the Skin,” Reprint); W. A. Ham- 
mond, Surgeon General, U. 8. A. (“ Hygiene 
with reference to Military Service,” and ‘* Phy- 
siological Memoirs”); J. Ordronaux (“ Hints 
on Health in Armies”); “J. J. Woodward 
“Camp Diseases in the U. 8. Armies”); C. 
unscheidt (“On Diseases of the Eye, and 
their Cure by a New Method”), On medical 
science there were: Dr. Martyn Paine’s “ In- 
stitutes of Medicine,” a new edition; Dr. T. R. 
Beck’s “‘ Medical Jurisprudence,” new edition ; 
Dr. J. Carson’s “‘ Lectures on Materia Medica ;” 
Dr. OC. Dunham’s “ Homeopathy: the Science 
of Therapeutics; ” Dr. F. Chance’s translation 
of R. Virchow’s “Cellular Pathology” (Re- 
rint); Dr. Norton’s Prize Essay ‘On the 
; elese of Smell and Taste;” Dr. H. I. Bow- 
ditch’s ‘‘ Medical Profession, a Means a 
veloping the whole Nature of Man; ” Dr. ©. A. 
Lee on “Hospital Construction and Foreign 
Hospitals,” and an account of the “ Hospital 
Transports” of the Sanitary Commission. To 
these may be added Dr. G. H. Tucker’s ‘‘ Medi- 
cal Register of the City of New York; ” Dr. H. 
Millard’s ‘‘ Homeopathic Guide for Emergen- 
cies,” and the reprint of Dr. Brinton’s “ Medi- 
cal Selection of Lives for Assurance. 

In the department of law, the most numer- 
ous works were reports of cases decided in 
the supreme courts and courts of appeal of the 
States, and the United States; of these, there 
were published during the year, one or more 
volumes of reports of the courts of seven- 
teen States, two cities (New York and Phila- 
delphia), and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There were also published, Digests 
of the Laws of N. Y., by Abbott Brothers; 
and Pennsylvania, by F. OC. Brightly ; of Patent 
Laws, by 8. Law; and of Taxation in the States, 
by A. B. Sturt. Still other legal works were 
devoted to the practice and pleadings, or his- 
tory and jurisdiction of State or local courts, as 
of the Surrogate Oourt, in N. Y., or probate 
courts elsewhere, chancery courts, and The 
Law of Trusts, Trustees, Administrators, Ex- 
ecutors, Guardians, etc., by the late Judge T. 
Reeve and other writers; Equity Courts, by 
Van Santvoord; and Oourts of Record, by 
Whittaker. Aside from the “ Statutes at Large 
of the U.5S.,” edited by G. P. Sanger, there 
were published numerous editions of special 
acts of Congress, as “‘The Direct and Excise 
Tax Laws” (eight editions, some of them with 
notes, decisions, explanations,’ etc.); ‘ Postal 
Law,” “Bank Law,” “ Loan, Revenue and Our- 
reney Acts,” &c., &., &c.; a new edition of 
Wheaton’s “ International Law,” with notes W. 
B. Lawrence; and “ The Law of Nations, Af- 
fecting Commerce during the War,” by F. H. 
Upton, LL.B. There were also some reprints 
of ‘‘ Foreign Law Reports,” and reports of two 
important trials. 
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In educational science—aside from four or 
five books on the new method of object teaching, 
by Mr. E. A. Sheldon, Prof. Alphonso Ward, 
and “ Scotia,” and a few works on general edu- 
cational topics, of which the most important 
were: ‘The Practical Education of Boys,” by 
Otis Bisbee, of the Poughkeepsie High School; 
“ Help to Education in the Houses of our Coun- 
try,” by Rev. Warren Burton; “‘ Levana; or 
the Doctrine of Education,” by J. P. F. Richter, 
translated by Rev. O. T. Brooks; “ The Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary of the Albany Acad- 
emy,” &c.—the publications were mostly school 
books. Of these there were English gram- 
mars, by Messrs, H. Kiddle, N. G. Clarke, and 
J. M. B. Sill; French grammars, by A. Vail- 
lant and Prof. W. J. Knapp; German gram- 
mars, by Dr. Emil Otto and J. 8. Oehlschlager 
(Ahn’s); a Portuguese Grammar, by E. J. 
Grauert. Of arithmetic and works on pure 
and mixed mathematics, there were treatises by 
Prof. C. Davies, J. F. Stoddard, 8. A. Felter, 
Elias Loomis, LL.D.; Oren Root (Robinson’s 


Series); Bryant and Stratton (O. H. Book-keep- 


ing); Lassing (Manual of Electricity); and 
Prof. E. S. Snell (Olmsted’s Natural Phi- 
losophy, revised and re-written). The new 
geographies were by ©. ©. Morgan, E. E. 
White, and D. W. Camp; histories by J. J. 
Anderson and Miss Yonge (Reprint). Readers 
and spellers, by M. Willson, W. T. Adams, ©. 
W. Sanders, and G. 8. Hillard. Of other 
school books, there were “ Text Books on Pen- 
manship,” by H. W. Ellsworth, and Payson, 
Dunton, and Scribner; ‘‘Rudimentary Draw- 
ing,” by W. E. Worthen; “A Child’s Chemis- 
try,” by Prof. W. Hooker, M.D,; ‘ Conversa- 
tions in French and English” (Bellenger’s), by O. 
& H. Whitcomb; and “ Translation Exercises” 
(Petit Cours de Versions), by P. Sadler ; ** Man- 
ual of Gymnastic Exercises in Families,” by 
S. W. Mason; and “Hand-book of Oalis- 
thenics and Gymnastics,” a valuable and need- 
ed work, by J. Madison Watson, To these 
should be added the little treatise of Mrs. H. 
Mann and Miss A. P. Peabody, ‘‘ Moral Culture 
of Infancy and Kinder-Garten Guide.” The 
reprint of Prof. Oraik’s ‘‘ Compendious History 
of English Literature,” and of ‘‘ Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia,” which reached its fifth volume 
during the year; as well as the issue of “*The 
Annual Cyclopedia,” for 1862, may be reck- 
oned among the items of educational nrowes 
Among the numerous educational periodicals, 
all ably conducted, a new monthly, called 
‘The American Educational Monthly,” appear- 
ed near the close of the year. The numbers 
issued thus far give evidence of decided ability. 

In the department of geography and travel, 
the most remarkable original works were: H. 
D. Thoreau’s “ Excursions ;” “In the Tropics,” 
by a settler in Santo Domingo; Dr. 8. D. 
Phelps’s ‘The Holy Land; with Glimpses of 
Europe and Egypt;” W.T. Coggeshall’s “Sto- 
ries of Frontier Adventure;” “Three Years 
in Chili,” by a lady; “ William Hoffman’s 
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“Monitor; or Jottings of a New York Mer- 
chant,” &c.; W. L. G. Smith’s “ China and the 
Chinese ;” Aaron Ward’s * Around the Pyra- 
mids; ” H. P. Leland’s “ Americans in Rome ;” 
Captain J. Mullan’s “Report on the Military 
Road between Forts Walla-Walla and Ben- 
ton;” F. H. Howard’s “Fourteen Months in 
American Bastiles;” O. H. Jones’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of Venice;” “The Great Lakes,” by J. 
Disturnell; ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-book for Travel- 
lers in Europe and the East,” by W. P. Fet- 
ridge. Of reprints the most important were: 
W. C. Baldwin's ‘ African Hunting from Natal 
to the Zambese,” &c.; Sir R. Alcock’s “ Capi- 
tal of the Tycoon;” De Smet’s “‘ Western Mis- 
sions and Missionaries,” and ‘‘New Indian 
Sketches ;°’ Mrs. F. Kemble’s ‘Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgia Plantation ;” C. G. Le- 
land’s translation of H. Heine’s “ Pictures of 
Travel;”’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Letters from Italy 
and Switzerland,” and W. S. Gage’s translation 
of Karl Ritter’s ‘“‘ Geographical Studies.” The 
album for postage stamps, American and for- 
eign, with maps and descriptions, belongs also 
to this department. 
_ The essays were not numerous, but many of 
them were of great excellence. Among the 
best were: O. W. Holmes’s “Soundings from 
the Atlantic;” Dr. J. G. Holland's “ Letters 
to the Joneses ;” “Our Old Home,” by N. Haw- 
thorne; ‘Gala Days,” by Gail Hamilton (Miss 
A. Dodge); Miss L. M. Alcott’s “ Hospital 
Sketches; Wendell Phillips’s “‘ Speeches, Lec- 
tures,” &c.; M. G. Ware’s “Thoughts in my 
Garden;” Theo, Winthrop’s “ Life in the Open 
Air,” &c.; T. W. Higginson’s “Out Door Pa- 
ers;” J. H. Hackett’s “Shakespeare Notes, 
riticisms,” &c.; W. W. Brown’s ‘The Black 


' Man; his Antecedents,” &c.; C. G. Leland’s 


“Sunshine in Thought;” J. F. W. Ware’s 
“ Home Life; what it is, and what it needs;” 
Rey. Dr. Jacobs’s ‘‘ Notes on the Rebel Invasion 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and the Battle 
of Gettysburg.” There have been new editions in 
beautiful forms of several of Irving’s best essays, 
and of Ik Marvel’s (D. G. Mitchell’s) “ Dream 
Life,” and ‘“‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and a new 
edition, with additional notes, of Christopher 
North’s (John Wilson’s) ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosi- 


- ane,” of which the first American edition was 


for many years the only complete one, though 
Wilson had been for a long time a leading con- 
tributor to Blackwood’s, and a popular author 
in Great Britain. Of the reprints, the most 
important were Alex. Smith’s “ Dreamthorp ;” 
Thackeray’s “Roundabout Papers;” Sala’s 
“ Breakfast in Bed;” A. K.H. Boyd’s “ Every- 
Day Philosopher in Town and Country ;” 
and Mrs. Browning’s “Essays on the Greek 
Christian Poets and the English Poets.” 

_ Alarger number than usual of our poets have 
issued new volumes of poems. Among these 
are W. ©. Bryant (“Thirty Poems”); H. W. 
Longfellow (‘Tales of a Wayside Inn”); J. G. 
Whittier (‘In War Times,” &c., and “ Poetical 
Works”); T. B. Aldrich (“Poems”); John 
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Savage (“Faith and Fancy”); E. O. Stedman 
(‘‘Alice of Monmouth,”) &. Among the new 
poets of the year, are J. H. Hopkins, jr. 
(‘‘ Carols, Hymns and Songs”); Lizzie Dolen 
(Poems from the Inner Life”); Sarah E. 
Knowles (‘Orlean Lamar,”) &c.; Mrs. E. T. 
Porter Beach (‘‘ Pelayo; an Epic of the Olden 
Moorish Time”) ; . A. Devon (“ War 
Lyrics”); C. J. Stedman (‘The Russian Ball; 
or Adventures of Miss Clementina Shoddy ”) ; 
Kane O’Donnell (‘*The Song of Iron and the 
Song of Slaves”); “L.” (Sybelle and other 
Poems”); ‘Don Pedro Querendo Reminis- 
co,” (** Life in the Union Army,” &c.,) (““Ameri- 
ca; a Dramatic Poem,”) (“Songs of Alpha-Delta- 
Phi,’’) and (‘‘ Songs for the Union,”) by anony- 
mous authors. Frank Moore has collected a 
number of war poems, under the title of 
“Lyrics of Loyalty,” and Mr. A, CO. Remington, 
a choice selection of religious and consolatory 
pieces, under the title, ‘Poems of Religion, 
SorroW, Comfort, Counsel, and Aspiration.” 
Of the reprints, the most important are : Jean 
Ingelow’s Poems, Goethe’s, Bulwer Lytton’s, 
Burns’s, H. Heine’s, Uhland’s, O. Swain’s, and H. 
Taylor’s (‘ Philip Van Artevelde”); Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” and Roundell Palmer’s 
“ Book of Praise,” are the best foreign collec- 
tion of poems, published recently. 

_ The number of novels, original and reprinted, 
is larger than usual, and many of them possess 
a good degree of merit. 

' Among the most successful and meritorious 
of the American novels, were: ‘‘ Hannah Thurs- 
ton; a Story of American Life,” by Bayard 
Taylor ; “Husks,” by Marion Harland (Mrs. 
Terhune); ‘Peculiar; a Tale of the Great 
Transition,” by Epes Sargent; “The Fatal 
Marriage,” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth ; 
“Was He Successful,” by Richard B. Kim- 
ball; ‘The Old Helmet,” by Miss Susan 
Warner (“ Elizabeth Wetherell ’’); ‘‘ Round the 
Block; an American Novel;” ‘The Days of 
Shoddy; a Novel of the Great Rebellion in 
1861,” and “ Shoulder Straps; a Novel of New 
York and the Army,” both by Henry Morford; 

** Vincenzo, or Sunken Rocks,” by John Ruf- 
fini; ‘“ Peter Carradine; or the Martindale Pas- 
toral,” by Caroline Chesebro; “The Rejected 

Wife,” by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens; ‘‘ Frank War- 
rington,” by the author of “ Rutledge;” ‘The 
Orpheus C. Kerr Papers; a Second Series;” 
“ Madge; or Night and Morning,” by H. B. G.; 
“Two Pictures; or what We think of Ourselves 
and what Others think of Us,” by Miss Maria J. 
McIntosh; ‘“ Marian Gray; or the Heiress of 
Redstone Hall,’ by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
Other American novels which met with some 
success, were: ‘Broken Columns; ” ‘“ Rock- 
ford; or Sunshine and Storm,” by Mrs. L. D. 
Umsted; “Light,” by Helen Modet; “Etna 
Van de Noir; a Romance of Kentucky,” by 
Sallie J. Hancock; ‘‘ Mabel; or Heart Histo- 
ries,” by Rosella Rice; ‘‘ Temptation and Tri- 
umph,” by Virginia F. Townsend; “The Am. 
ber Gods,” by Harriet E. Prescott; ‘* Tactics ; 
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or Cupid in Shoulder Straps; a West Point 
Love Story,” by Hearton Drille. 

A large proportion of the original, as well as 
many of the reprinted novels, are published in a 
cheap form, either as octavo or 16mo pamph- 
lets; the latter having been for the past year 
the more popular. These small 16mo pamph- 
let novels should properly be called novellettes, 
rather than novels. They consist of from 64 
to 100 pages, and are sold at ten cents. There 
are now five publishing houses issuing books 
of this class, and one house has published sixty 
or more novels, besides other books sold at the 
same price. The extent of the sales is very 
great; the more popular works of the series 
reaching a sale of 75,000 or more copies. The 
titles of these cheap novels we cannot give; a 
few of them are by good writers, and possess 
a fair share of merit, but the larger portion, 
both of the octavo and 16mo cheap novels, 
are of the sensational school, and decidedly 
trashy. The principal authors of these cheap 

roductions are Dr. J. H. Robinson, Edward 8. 
Ellis, W. J. M. Reynolds, ‘‘ May Carleton,” N. C. 
Iron, Warren St. John, John S. Warner, Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Ned Buntline (E. Z. C. Judson), 
Pierce Egan, Mrs. J. Sadlier, Mrs. E. D. E. N, 
Southworth, Mrs. M. A. Denison, Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, and Mrs. Metta V. Victor. 

Of the reprints of the year, many are of a 
high character, and some will undoubtedly be 
numbered among English classics. We can 
hardly predict such permanent success for the 
works of Miss M. E. Braddon, eight of whose 
novels appeared during the year, or for those 
of Mrs. Henry Wood, who furnished the public 
with eleven novels, all of which found a large 
and ready sale. Such rapid production is 
hardly compatible with that careful writing 
which alone liyes longer than a generation, 
Of other reprints, the most important were: 
“No Name,” and “Sights Afoot,” by Wilkie 
Collins; ‘‘ Very Hard Cash,” by Charles Reade, 
“Barrington, A Novel,” by Charles Lever; 
“Dark Night’s Work,” and “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” 
by Mrs. Gaskell; ‘‘ At Odds,” by the Baroness, 
Big ape ; ‘The Oonseript; a Tale of War,” 
by Alex. Dumas; ‘ Fanchon the Cricket,” by 
George Sand (Madame Dudevant); “‘ Strange 
Adventures of Oapt. Dangerous,” by George 
Augustus Sala; ‘A Glimpse of the World ” by 
Miss Sewell ; “‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” and 
“Heart and Cross,” by Mrs. Oliphant; “Na- 
thusius; or Above her Station,” by Mrs. Her- 
mann Philip; “ Wanderings of a Beauty,” by 
Mrs. Edwin James; “A Tangled Skein,” by 
Albany Fonblanque, Jr.; “ The Fairy Book,” 
by Miss D. M. Muloch; “The Story of Eliza- 
beth,” by Miss Thackeray; ‘“‘ Lost and Saved,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton; ‘‘ Romola,”’ by Geo. 
Elliot iss Evans); ‘“ Austin Elliot,” by 
Henry Kingsley; “The Ring of Amasis,” by 
“ Owen Meredith” (Robert Bulwer Lytton) ; 
“ Mrs, Lirriper’s Lodgings,” by Charles Dick- 
ens; “Bensley; a Story of To-Day,” by the 
author of “ Life Before Him ;” “ Live it Down,” 
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by J. O. Jeaffreson; “ Martin Pole; a Novel,” 
by John Saunders; “The Nose of a Notary,” 
by Edmund About; “ Mary Lyndsay ; a Novel,” 
by Lady Emily Ponsonby; “ Rumor,” by Miss 
Elizabeth Sheppard; ‘ Rachel Ray; a Now . 
by Anthony Trollope; “ St. Winifred’s, or 
World of School,” by T. W. Farrar; “Boys at 
Chequasset,” and “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” — 
by an anonymous author; “Queen Mab," ] 
Julia Kavanagh ; “ Held in Bondage, or Gra: 
ville de Vigne,” by “Ouida ;” “ Pique, a Novel; 
“Thrice Lost; a Novel;” “The Oruellest 
Wrong of All,” by the author of “ Margaret ;” _ 
“ Skirmishing,” and “ Who Breaks—Pays,” by | 
an anonymous author. ~ ‘ 
To attempt to give the names of all the Ju- 
venile Books published during the past year, 
would require far more space than we have 
command. The activity displayed in the prep- 
aration and publication of works of this class — 
during the year is entirely without precedent. 
In general, they have not been ae 
many of them are from the pens of our ablest — 
writers. Among the most successful Ameri- 
can writers of juvenile books, have been: T. 
S. Arthur, whose valuable works may be 
reckoned by scores; L. M. Sargent, whose © 
Temperance Tales have been universally } een 
lar ; the brothers Jacob and John S. C. Abbo 
the most prolific of writers for children a 
youth; Rev. D. 0. Eddy, D.D., author of the 
Walter Series; George J. Taylor, Esq. ; “* Oli- 
ver Optic” (William T. Adams); Rey. William 
M. Thayer, author of the Pioneer Boy Series; J. 
T.Trowbridge,author of “ Father Brighthopes ;” — 
Rev. William P. Breed ; John Todd, DD. Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie; Mrs. Dr. Prentiss, author of 
“Little Susie’s Six Birth days,” &c. ; “Aunt Fan- 
ny ” (Mrs. Fanny Barrow), author of the Night- 


cap and Mitten Series; Mrs. M.A. Denison; Mrs, 


Jane D, Chaplin ; Miss Sarah W. Lander ; Miss ‘ 
Caroline E. Kelly ; Miss Harriet B. McKeever; : 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend; Mrs. OC. M. Kirk- 
land; Miss L. M. Alcott; Mrs. L. OC. Tuthill; 
**Mrs. Manners” (Mrs. Maria T. Richards); _ 
“Constance Graham;” “Nellie Graham;” — 
“ Gertrude Graham ;” “ Aunt Friendly ;” Cath- é 
arine D. Bell; Mrs. F. J. Burge Smith; O.M. 
Trowbridge; Mrs. 8. ©. Mayo; Annie W. — 
Abbot; Mary J. Halpine ; “Rena Ray ;” Anna — 
M. Hyde; Sarah A. Myers; “Ethel Lynn;” | 
Jennie M. Parker; Caroline Chesebro; Eman 
Marshall; the author of “ Irish Amy ;” 


author of “Kitty’s Victory ;” the author of 


‘Kate Morgan’s Soldiers;” Nellie Browning, | 


and Pheebe Harris Phelps. | 

Of the Juvenile reprints, four each are from | 
the pen of the indefatigable A. L. O. E.;R. M. 
Ballantyne, well known as an author of stories © 
of juvenile adventure; Rev. P. B. Power, and 
Emma Macallan; and Miss Planche, Miss 
Yonge, Henry Mayhew, W. G. pas Rey. 
Chas. Kingsley, Sarah F. Tytler, A. de Bréchat, 
Fred. Gerstaecker, Mayne Reid, John G. Ed- 
gar, Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D., Coventry Pat- 
more, and Miss Charlesworth, each one or more. 


LONGWORTH, NICHOLAS. 


' LONGWORTH, ' Nionotas, an American 
vine-grower and horticulturist, born in New- 
ark, New Jersey, January 16th, 1782, died at 
Cincinnati, February 10th, 1863. His father 
had been a tory during the Revolutionary war, 
and his large property had been entirely confis- 
gated in consequence. Young Longworth’s 
childhood was passed in comparative indigence, 
and when yet a boy, he went to South Carolina, 
as clerk for an older brother; but the climate 
_ proved unfavorable to his health, and he re- 
turned to Newark and resolved to study law. 
_ Believing that the region then known as the 
Northwest Territory offered the best oppor- 
tunity of success to young men of enterprise, 
___ he emigrated thither, in 1808, and fixing upon 
the little village of Cincinnati as his residence, 
he continued his legal studies in the office of 
Judge Jacob Burnet. His first case, after his 
eeion to the bar, was the defence of a 
horse thief, for which he received some whis- 
key stills, which he found after a time in the 
ossession of a man who was anxious to retain 
em, and, having nothing else to offer him, 
_ tendered him a few acres of barren land for 
_ them, which he reluctantly accepted. This land, 
from the subsequent influx of emigration, came 
to be worth two millionsof dollars. His prac- 
tice as a lawyer was tolerably lucrative, and all 
his surplus earnings were invested*in lands in 
the city and its immediate vicinity, of whose 
future value he was fully assured. He had for 
some years given much attention to the culti- 
vation of the grape, with the view of making 
_ wine, and at first attempted, though with little 
| success, the acclimation of foreign vines. He 
tried about forty different varieties before the 
idea occurred to him of testing the capabilities 
| of our indigenous grapes. In 1828 he with- 
drew from the practice of his profession, and 
commenced experimenting upon the adaptation 
_ of native grapes to the production of wine. 
' Two of the varieties, the Catawba and Isa- 
bella, seemed to him to possess the best quali- 
ties for wine in that climate and soil, and he 

_ gradually adopted these throughout his vine- 
yards, though not entirely to the exclusion of 
others. He had two hundred acres of vine- 
yards, and extensive wine-vaults in the city, 
where the vintage of each year was stored by 
itself to ripen. He also purchased wine and 
‘ @ juice in large quantities, to be converted 
is processes into the wines of commerce. 

_ These wines eventually became profitable to 
him and to the thousands of vine-growers and 
vine-dressers, who emigrated from the wine 

- countries of Europe, and established themselves 
on the hillslopes of the Ohio, in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati; but for many years his expenditure 
Was greater than his income from his vine- 
yards. Mr. Longworth did not, however, con- 
fine his attention to the culture of the grape. 
é was also much interested in the improve- 

ment of the strawberry, and published the re- 
sults of his numerous experiments on the iiflu- 

| ence of the sexual character of the strawberry 
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in rendering it productive. In private life, Mr, 
Longworth was a genial, kindly, but very ec- 
centric man, dressing always in the extremest 
simplicity and plainness, often to the extent of 
shabbiness, giving largely, and often, but secret- 
ly, and oftenest to those whom he called “ the 
devil’s poor,” the vagabonds and estrays of so- 
cial life. His property, by the increasing va- 
lue of his lands and buildings, had increased 
till, at his death, it was inventoried at nearly 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

LOUISIANA. The most important subjects 
of general interest connected with affairs in 
Louisiana, during 1863, relate, 1st, to the Pro- 
visional Judiciary adopted in that State; 2d, 
the movements to organize a State Govern- 
ment; and 8d, the organization of the labor 
of the freedmen. 

After the capture of New Orleans and some 
other parts of Louisiana by the Federal forces, 
the military being under command of Major- 
General Butler, and the naval under Admiral 
Farragut, in April, 1862, a system of govern- 
ment for the territory rescued from the enemy 
became necessary, and nothing was called for 
by the wants of the community more than 
some tribunal to decide controversies which 
were constantly arising. -All the functions of 
the previously existing disloyal Government 
having been suspended, and among others the 
judiciary, a new one for the time being, em- 
bracing among others the judicial powers, must 
take its place. At first, as questions arose, they 
were often decided by the major-general him- 
self. Some were by him from time to time re- 
ferred to other persons for examination and 
decision: to the various members of his staff; 
to other officers and military men under his 
command, and sometimes to civilians. The de- 
cisions of these gentlemen were required to be 
respected and obeyed, and the justice obtained 
in this manner, uncertain as it was, without 
system and in a great degree accidental, de- 
pending much on first impressions of the gen- 
tlemen to whom reference was made, the op- 
portunity for investigation, or the want of it, 
was still immeasurably better than none, and 
was in fact a necessity of society. Soon, how- 
ever, institutions in the nature of courts were 
established by the general commanding, and 
an officer was detailed to hear and decide con- 
troversies of a particular character. Soldiers 
were detailed to execute his commands, to 
bring the accused before him for trial, and to 
see that the judgment pronounced was execut- 
ed. Such a court had no name in fact, but was 
known by the name of the officer holding it. 
It had no formal records, although probably 
some one of the men detailed kept a list of the 
persons against whom judgment was rendered, 
and some brief memorandum of the judgment 
itself, such as the number of dollars of fine or 
of days of imprisonment, and this person short- 
ly came to be called clerk, if he was not origi- 
nally so termed. 

About June, and five or six weeks after the 
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occupation of the city by the Federal forces, a 
court was established called the Provost Court 
of the army of the United States, having at 
first, as its name imports, power only to decide 

uestions relating to the army, officers or sol- 

iers. From time to time other questions were 
referred to this court, relating to persons not 
connected with the army, and particularly to 
matters of police and the punishment of crimes 
generally, and the jurisdiction over cases of 
this kind from frequent repetition of the refer- 
ences of them to it became habitual. Before 
the summer after the conquest had expired, 
this court exercised unquestioned jurisdiction 
of all criminal cases arising in the city of New 
Orleans. Shortly after this acquisition of ju- 
risdiction, civil matters, in the absence of courts 
endowed for that purpose, were referred from 
time to time to this court. 

The major-general commanding the depart- 
ment, and his staff under him, being in posses- 
sion of the power, were of course appealed to 
by the wronged or distressed. This was done 
naturally, without reflecting further than to 
see that they seemed to have the power of 

vernment and to restrain and redress wrongs. 
They had it, and they alone had it, and as 
conquerors, they had the right and theirs was 
the duty to exercise it. The right and duty 
in such a case come directly from the posses- 
sion of the power and the necessity for its ex- 
ercise, and this is very manifest when the mat- 
ter is viewed in a practical light. They follow 
so necessarily and naturally that they are never 

uestioned. Where society by conquest and 
the suspension of its civil institutions is re- 
duced to its elements, nothing is plainer than 
that it is the duty of those who have the 
power, however obtained or held, to protect 
the weak against the strong and to maintain 
order and the rights of citizens among them- 
selves. This right and duty in such a state of 
wants and means are as apparent as is in 
the simplest case the connection of cause and 
effect. 

In August Pecrin.* the conquest of the 
city, General George F. Shepley, of Maine, 
was appointed Military Governor of Louisiana, 
and among other things he immediately set 
about providing a system of courts for the 
State. Most of the judges of the courts that 
had been in operation there, and. the other 
officers of them, were disloyal, and having fled 
the country on its capture were still absen- 
tees in the Confederacy so-called, and could 
not have been continued in office even if they 
had been willing to remain. Governor Shep- 
ley therefore had substantially to erect new 
courts. He found it easier and more natural 
to erect such as they had before had, and ac- 
cordingly he appointed John §S, Whittaker 
Judge of the Second District Oourt of the par- 
ish of Orleans. The old Second District Court 
had been a court of probate and successions, in 
addition to possessing the ordinary powers of a 
local court in civil matters. This action seemed 
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like setting in motion that old court under — 
the new motive power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was in fact, perhaps, more properly — 
speaking, the establishment of a new court by 
the Executive of the Federal Government, with — 
the jurisdiction and powers theretofore pertain- _ 
ing to the court previously bearing that name. y 
This court therefore had all the powers per- 
taining and belonging to the old court of that — 
name, among which were those of a E oe 
Court. It had also power to hear and decide 
civil cases generally, where the defendant re- 
sided in the parish of Orleans or was a non- © 
resident of the State. Where a defendant re- 
sided in the State, however, and not in the 
parish of Orleans, this court could not entertain — 
a suit against him, that having been under the 
jurisdiction of the constitutional State court to 
whose jurisdiction this court had been ap- 
pointed to succeed. - 
The Sixth District Court of the parish of 
Orleans was also put in motion shortly after 
the capture of the city. * 
Rufus K. Howell, the incumbent of that 
bench, had always been a loyal man, and hay- 
ing early taken the oath of allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government, was allowed to resume his func- 
tions and continue his court under the govern- 
ment of the Federal arms. He continued under 
his old commission which he had received from 
the State of Louisiana before her attemptet 
secession, and had held and acted under afte: 
the act of secession and during the Confeder- 
ate rule. Here was one commission that had 
been held from the State of Louisiana while — 
she was yet loyal and free from secession, eon- 
tinued through the day and rule of secession 
into the time of the capture and government — 
of the State by the Federal army, and still held 
and its functions exercised by that same firm 
man and worthy judge under Federal rule. __ 
This court, like the one before mentioned, — 
retaining and exercising all the powers it had 
possessed, as originally constituted, had gener+ 
al jurisdiction in civil cases, where the defend- 
ant was a resident of the parish of Orleans, o1 
was a non-resident of the State, and was ser 
ed’ with process within it. | 
The Fourth District Courtof the parish of Or- 
leans was also established, and Judge J. Hie- — 
stand was appointed to its bench. This b= a 
in addition to the general jurisdiction in civil 
cases, possessed by the other district courts of — 
the parish of Orleans, entertained appeals front 
justices’ courts, the hearing of which constitu: — 
ted a large part of its business. ae | 
These three civil courts were all of them con 
stituted by Governor Shepley, in September 
and October, 1862, and entered upon the dis 
charge of their duties about the 1st of Novem> | 
ber, that being the time when the courts i 
New Orleans, from usage immemorial, resam? | 
their session after the vacation of summer.  —| 
These were the only courts of civil jurisdic- 
tion in the State, and their jurisdiction was 
limited as against defendants resident of the 
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State, to citizens of the parish of Orleans. As 
to other residents of the State, outside the par- 
ish of Orleans, there was no court in which 
erieonla be sued. The Federal army held 
al counties in this condition. 
The Provost Court, under Judge Joseph M. 
ell, administered all the criminal justice of 
e State in all its departments, and, previous 
to the establishment of the civil courts, had 
occasionally exercised jurisdiction in civil cases, 
This was the condition of things when, on 
the 15th day of December, 1862, the officers of 
the United States Provisional Court for the 
State of Louisiana, arrived in New Orleans, 
om New York. 
__ This court was constituted by an order of the 
resident, and Chas. A. Peabody of New York 
made judge, with power to appoint ali other 
icers. He appointed the officers mentioned 
1 the order, and the court thus constituted was 
composed of the following persons: Charles 
A. Peabody, Judge ; Augustus D. B. Hughes, 
_ Clerk ; Isaac Edward Clarke, Marshal ; George 
_D. Lamont, Prosecuting Attorney. 
This court, made up as to its personnel in the 
Yorth, and sent constituted and organized for 
amediate business to Louisiana, attracted 
much attention, as well for the novelty of its 
constitution as for the character and extent of 
3 jurisdiction and powers, which are only 
mited by the limit of human acts and trans- 
actions capable of becoming subjects of judicial 
ivestigation. 
\ They embrace all causes, civil and criminal, 
“including causes in law, equity, revenue and 
| admiralty, and particularly all such powers 
and jurisdiction as belong to the district and 
_ ireuit courts of the United States. 
oT is court, embracing within its jurisdiction 
_ all things of judicial action in the State and hav- 
Ing jurisdiction of certain cases concurrently 
} 


, ; 


vith other courts, had also an extensive field 
f labor, unoccupied and untouched by any 
her court. 
The parts of the State held by our armies out- 
de the parish of Orleans had no courts, civil 
‘eriminal, and no process from the courts of 
| the parish of Orleans went thither. No local 
| courts could well be created there, for our tenure 
4 f the country was not always permanent, or at 
least was liable to fluctuation from time to time. 
At one time, and for months together, a large 
and wealthy tract of country, embracing several 
unties, would be in possession of, and held 
by, the Federal army, and, at another time, 
another part of the State of equal extent would 
be so held, and these districts, one after the 
, by the retirement of the Federal army 
from them, returned to the occupation and 
Control of the rebel army. This was the case 
‘Wm different parts of the State, at different 
nes, to such an extent that perhaps no part 
the State, except the city of New Orleans, 
had been uniformly held by the Federal arms, 
8 its first capture by them. 
_ A central court, therefore, with power to 
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bring litigants to the focus of the State, and 
whose operations, practically, would expand 
and contract with the flow and ebb of our 
army, was a great desideratum, and almost in- 
dispensable to the administration of justice in 
those parts of the State. This want, not only 
as to matters within the cognizance of State 
courts, but also as to those within the cogni- 
zance of the Federal courts throughout the 
State, embracing the eastern and western ju- 
dicial districts of Louisiana, the Provisional 
Court was well calculated to supply. 

No review of the judgments of this court by 
any other was allowed, and cases originating 
there were heard and determined there in the 
first instance, and then in review; and in all 
cases, as well those originating there as those 
brought there on appeal from other courts, the 
rights of parties were finally settled there. 
“ His judgments, to be final and conclusive,” 
says the executive order—meaning the judg- 
ments of Judge Peabody. 

The power to hear and determine finally 
all cases involves the power to hear and deter- 
mine finally cases originating in other courts, 
as well as those originating in the court in 
question, and, accordingly, cases were brought 
to this court on appeal from other courts, 
and were there determined finally. From the 
United States Circuit Court cases, pending 
there on appeal from the District Court of the 
United States were transferred, by order, to 
this court, and there heard and decided. 

Other courts of the kind may have been 
created by generals in command of armies of 
occupation, but no account of any bearing any 
comparison with this, in the fulness and com- 
pleteness of its powers and organization, is to 
be ra eel (See Provistonat Court ror Loutsi- 
ANA. 

From the local courts of the State—and the 
First, Second, and Sixth District Courts, of the 
parish of Orleans, among others—appeals had 
lain in former times to the Supreme Court of 
the State, a court having only appellate jurisdic- 
tion, and being the court of last resort under 
the State system of judiciary. Accordingly, 
these courts now organized held that their 
decisions were subject to be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of the State, and on appeals 
being taken, in accordance with the practice 
theretofore existing, they treated them as regu- 
lar, and stayed proceedings on the judgments 
appealed from, until a decision of the Supreme 
Court. In this manner many of the judgments 
rendered in the district courts above mentioned, 
of the parish of Orleans, were stayed and in 
suspense. 

The Supreme Court had not been organized 
or set in motion since the reéstablishment of 
the Federal authority there. Two of the for- 
mer judges had actually fled with the Confed- 
erates, on the capture of the city, and the 
other had not acted. In this condition of 
things the three district courts were of little 
practical benefit. All the judgments they ren- 
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dered which were of moment to induce the de- 
feated party to appeal, were carried by appeal 
to the Supreme Court, a court of that time 
having an ideal, rather than a real, existence ; 
for it was, if not wholly dead, at least in a 
state of suspended animation. The necessity 
for a court to decide these cases, and the accu- 
mulations of former years, led to the appoint- 
ment of judges for the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana, and, accordingly, in April, 1863, the fol- 
lowing judges were appointed : 

Ohief Justice—Charles A. Peabody, of New 
York. 

Associate Justices—John §. Whittaker, 
New Orleans, and 
New Orleans. 

Throughout nearly the entire year 1863 the 
courts above mentioned, all provisional in their 
nature, constituted the judiciary establishment 
of Louisiana, a State, in times of peace, of very 
large products and transactions, and numerous 
and large litigations, and having in those times, 
in the parish of Orleans alone, eight or ten 
courts, and in each of the other parishes of the 
State, of which there were forty-six, at least 
one local court of record of general jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Provost Court, which had been presided 
over from its institution by Major Joseph M. 
Bell, of Boston, a member of General Butler’s 
staff, on his retirement with General Butler in 
December, 1862, to relieve an urgent want at 
the time, was taken charge of by Judge Pea- 
body, of the Provisional Court, who, for sey- 
eral months, held both courts, in one dispensing 
justice in civil matters, and in the other the 
entire criminal justice of the State daily. 

He was succeeded in the Provost Court by 
Augustus De B. Hughes, Esq., of New York, 
who continued to preside over that court until 
near the end of Aug., 1863, when that court was 
discontinued, and a new one with the same 
name, but powers somewhat different, was in- 
stituted, at the head of which, as judge, was 
A. A. Atocha, a native of New Orleans, but, 
until recently, a citizen of New York. 

In November, 1863, E. Hiestand, then judge 
of the Third District Court, was appointed to 
the First District Court of the parish of Or- 
leans, a court of general criminal jurisdiction, 
and this court was opened, and the trials of 
criminal cases arising in the parish from that 
time were chiefly in that court. 

Two recorders’ courts, performing the duties 
of police and committing magistrates, and try- 
ing for petty offences, were organized in Sep- 
tember, by the Military Governor. The city, 
in times of peace, had four. These courts re- 
lieved the Provost Court of much of its busi- 
ness, and left that to the legitimate duties of a 
provost court of the army. 

Parish courts of general jurisdiction, like the 
old constitutional courts of the same name, 
were also established in the parishes of Jeffer- 
son and St. Bernard, East Baton Rouge, and a 
few others in the latter part of the year 1863. 
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In some instances, the same judge was author. 
ized to hold several of those courts. ae 
Late in the year 1863 the Second District 
Court of the parish of Orleans (a probate 
court), was authorized by Governor Shepley to’ 
perform the duties of a probate court for other 
parishes of the State in which there was no 
court of that kind, the necessity of such a pro- 
vision becoming very urgent, and it being not 
expedient to erect new courts for that purpos 
uch was substantially the conditio } 
provisional judiciary of Louisiana at the end of — 
the year 1863, twenty months after the capture 
of the city of New Orleans. eo 
All of the few courts there, except the 
United States Provisional Court, under Judge 
Peabody, were creations of the Military Goy- 
ernor, bearing the names and having the juris- 
diction and attributes of old constitutional 
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courts of the State in former times, with some 
few modifications by way of enlargement or 
curtailment of their powers, made by the Mil- 
itary Governor of the State. = P| 
Those courts required no written constitution 
or orders defining their powers. They had the 
powers theretofore »belonging to the courts 
whose names they bore, which had been well 
known and recognized in the community. The 
appointment of a judge and other officers to a 
certain court was, in effect, the establishment 
of a court having the powers theretofore be- 
longing to the court named, and the invest- 
ment of the judge with the powers theretoft ore 
under the State government pertaining to the 
office of the same name. The process of con-| 
stituting and endowing a court in this manner 
is very brief and simple. There is, for instane 
the Second District Court of the parish of 01 
leans. An order to the effect that a certa 
man is appointed judge of the Second Distri 
Court of the parish of Orleans, puts at on 
into existence a court haying the powers fo) 
merly belonging to that court, and gives hit 
the powers and rights and privileges previously 
belonging to one holding the office of the same 
name, and this even to the extent of determin- 
ing his salary or compensation for services, 
which it was always held was the same as tliat 
provided by law for the same officer under the 
State constitution. a 
These courts, well adapted to the wants. 
such a community in times of peace, perl 
were not so well suited to times of war, w) 
industrial and commercial pursuits are, i 
great measure, suspended, and resorts to 
are much less frequent, and for causes very 
ferent—when the amount of judicial force 
quired is much less, but the flexibility and pow 
of adaptation called for are much greater. — — 
The Provisional Court, on the contrary, liad 
a written charter, prepared with reference to) 
the occasion, and was eminently adapted’ t 
the wants of the locality—in the then corndi-) 
tion of things. Its powers to hold its sessi 
in the State, wherever in the condition of 
country it could, and of changing its place 
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time to time; of calling to itself, wherever sit- 
ting, litigants, whether plaintiffs or defendants ; 
‘of expanding to cover whatever of the State 
_ was held by our arms, and of* contracting its 
_ operations territorially as the territory held by 
our arms should be contracted; the compre- 
ensiveness of its jurisdiction as to subject mat- 
ers and parties, and the conclusiveness of its 
ecisions, in each case terminating the litiga- 
were features most of them peculiar to it, 
nd giving it immense powers; it may well 
ob folided, however, that powers so immense as 
_ those possessed by this court could properly 
‘de confided for exercise only to a man having 
_ qualifications of the highest order. 
_ For further facts of interest, the reader is 
referred to the article, Provistonat Court For 
Lovistana. 
___ The movement for the reorganization of a 
State Government in Louisiana, commenced 
early in the year. In February, 1868, the 
_ question was brought before the principal 
- Union associations of New Orleans, as the 
mly channel through which public opinion 
auld be reached. The plan finally adopted 
“was upon the theory thaf the Constitution of 
Louisiana was destroyed by the rebellion, and 
could not be again put into operation. Its 
_ principal features were as follows: 
_ Ast. Civil reorganization by loyal citizens of 
_ Louisiana, without the control or interference 
the military authorities, except for protec- 
on. 
| 2d. The appointment in each parish (county) 
_ of the State—within the United States lines— 
of a civilian, as Commissioner of Registration, 
wered to open books of registration, in 
ich should be inscribed the names and resi- 
ences of any citizens of the United States, 
ving resided six months in the State and one 
onth in the parish, and who should swear to 
such qualification; and in addition that he took 
the oath freely and voluntarily for the purpose 
_ of establishing a State Government loyal to 
the United States. 
___ 8d. That after a sufficient number of citizens 
should be inscribed, and asufficient area of the 
_ State embraced, the Military Governor should 
order an election of members of a convention 
_ to frame a new constitution; representation in 
the convention to be based on the ratio of one 
delegate to every 2,500 of the (white) popula- 
tion, according to the last census of the United 


_ wtates, 
_ 4th. That on the adoption of this constitu- 
_ tion by the people made voters under it, an 
_ election of State officers should be ordered. 
_ Those who prepared this plan stated the 
Teason for the adoption of the white basis of 
_ Fepresentation to be that the only part of 
_ Louisiana in which they could operate was the 
first and second congressional districts, which 
had been excepted by the President from the 
peration of his emancipation proclamation of 
dan. Ist, 1863; and it was only by adopting 
‘the white population as the basis of represent- 


ation that they could bring the slayeholder to 
an equality with themselves at the ballot-box. 

After discussion for three months, the ma- 
chinery of the movement was completed by the 
appointment of a committee known as the 
“Free State General Committee.” It was 
composed of five delegates from each of the 
Union Associations of New Orleans and the 
adjoining parish of Jefferson, wherein alone 
such associations had been formed. Of this 
committee Thomas J. Durant was chosen pres- 
ident and James Graham, secretary. The 
committee, having matured their plans, laid 
them before the Military Governor, G. F. 
Shepley, who entirely approved of their pur- 
pose, and consented to carry out the registra- 
tion. For this object he appointed Mr. Durant 
Attorney General and Commissioner of Regis- 
tration, with»power to appoint registers in the 
parishes, — 

Under the laws of Louisiana previous to se- 
cession, a registration of voters was required 
in the city of New Orleans only, and an office 
for that purpose had existed. This office had 
been held by Gov. Shepley, in 1862, previous 
to the election of Messrs. Hahn and Flanders to 
Congress at Washington. The system adopted 
was only to register those who took the oath 
of allegiance required by Gen. Butler, but it 
had no reference to, and afforded no proof of, 
qualification to vote under the laws of Louisi- 
ana. Neither did it come up to the regulations 
adopted by the committee and approved by the 
Military Governor. A new registration was 
therefore ordered by the Governor, at which 
the applicants were required to take an oath. 
It was commenced also in the country parishes 
as well as New Orleans, but these were soon 
overrun by the enemy, and not a foot of Lon- 
isiana beyond the city and outside of the range 
of Union cannon was left in possession of the 
Federal forces. The military excitement which 
now ensued, in July, suspended for a time all 
efforts at registration. 

The regulations of the committee adopted 
for the purpose of registration, prescribed the 

lace where the office should be opened in 

ew Orleans, the manner of registering the 
names, and the following oath to be sworn and 
subscribed by the citizens: 

I, , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
T am a citizen of the United States of America; that I 
have resided six months in the State of Louisiana, and 
one month in this parish; that I am of the age of 
twenty-one years and upward; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of America, 
and will support the Constitution thereof; and that I 
now register myself as a voter, freely and voluntarily, 
for the purpose of organizing a State Government in 
cece oyal to the Government of the United 


It was also declared, under the approval of 
the Military Governor and attorney-general, 
that any person swearing falsely to any mate- 
rial part of the above oath would be deemed 
guilty of perjury, and be liable to prosecution 
and punishment accordingly. 
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Meantime, delegates from a meeting of plant- 
ers had been sent on to Washington to petition 
the General Government for authority to pro- 
ceed to the election, in November, of Federal 
and State officers, in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution of the United Stutes, and the State Con- 
stitution of Louisiana, The subject was laid 
before the President, and considered officially, 
and the following reply made: 


Exxcutive Mansion, 
WaASsnineTon, June 19th, 1863. 
Messrs. E. E. Mathiot, Bradish Johnston, and Thomas 
Cottman : r 

GentLemen: Your letter, which follows, has been 
received and considered : 

To his Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the planters 
of the State of Louisiana, respectfully represent that they 
have been delegated to seek of the General Government a 
full recognition of all the rights of the State as they existed 
previous to the passage of an act of secession, upon the 
principle of the existence of the State Constitution unim- 
paired, and no legal act having transpired that could in any 
way deprive them of the advantages conferred by the Con- 
stitution. Under this Constitution this State wishes to re- 
turn to its full allegiance, in the enjoyment of all rights and 

rivileges exercised by the other States under the Federal 

onstitution. With the view of accomplishing the desired 
object, we further request your excellency will, as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the United States, direct the 
Military Governor of Louisiana to order an election, in con- 
formity with the Constitution and laws of the State, on the 
first Monday of Noyember next, for all State and Federal 


officers. 

With high consideration and respect, we have the honor 
to subscribe ourselves your obedient servants, 

E. E. Matatort, 
BravisH JOHNSTON, 
Tuomas CorTMan, 

Since receiving the letter, reliable information has 
reached me that a respectable portion of the Louisiana 
people desire to amend their State Constitution, and 
contemplate holding a convention for that purpose. 
This fact alone, as it seems to me, is a sufficient reason 
why the General Government should not give the com- 
mittee the authority you seek to act under the existing 
State Constitution. 

I may add, that while I do not perceive how such a 
committal could facilitate our military operations in 
Louisiana, I really apprehend it might be so used as 
to embarrass them. 

As to an election to be held next November, there is 
abundant time, without any order or proclamation from 
me just now. The people of Louisiana shall not lack 
an opportunity for a fair election for both Federal and 
State officers by want of anything within my power 
to give them. Your obedient servant, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Two parties of individuals were thus en- 
gaged in distinct efforts to restore a State Goy- 
ernment. The one acted upon the theory that 
the Constitution was destroyed by secession, 
and the other that its operation was only sus- 
pended. This led to considerable discussion of 
the effect of the Secession Act upon the State. 
The first Constitution of Louisiana was adopt- 
ed January 22d, 1812, and on April 8th, the 
State was admitted into the Union. In 1845, 
a new Constitution was adopted, which was 
superseded by another Constitution in 1852. 
On the 12th of December, 1860, a law passed 
the Legislature, providing for a State Oonven- 
tion on the ground that “the condition of pub- 
lic affairs” required “action for the interest 
and welfare of the State.” Everything was 
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legally done up to the vices | of the Conven- 
tion on January 23d, 1861. This body passed 
the act of. secession, and in many material 
points remodelled and reconstructed the Con- 
stitution of 1852, “and made or assumed to 
make substantially a new Constitution of 1861 
—not in conformity with or in allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States, but to tha 
of the Confederate States. The conservative 
portion wished to reorganize the State under 
the Constitution of 1852, on the ground t 
the acts of the Convention which framed th 
ordinance of secession and the Constitution of © 
1861 were void, and that the Constitution of 
1852 was still in force. The Free State Com- 
mittee desired to call a Convention and form 
an entirely new Constitution. The real point 
of issue between these parties is thus set forth — 
in the organ of the latter: i 


Although much breath has been wasted upon this 
subject (the Constitutions of 52 and ’61) by certain 
ingenious politicians amongst us, who prate so loudly — 
of their loyalty, and yet who are extremely desirous of — 
holding important offices of honor and emolument un- 
der the National and State Government, yet, for the 
reasons before set forth, the question is al ther im-— 
material; for, in the conflict of arms incident to this 
rebellion, the predominant ideas of the good people of © 
Louisiana have far Seemed either Constitution ; and 
to reorganize now the State on the slave basis whic 
both Constitutions and the laws passed under them 
recognized, has become an utter impossibility. Free _ 
soil and free speech have grown up into absolute ne 
cessities, directly resulting from the war, which has 
converted into‘dust and ashes all the Constitutio 
which Louisiana has ever made, embodying the ideas 
of property in our fellow-man, and all the baneful re- — 
sults of this system of African slavery. The present — 
war is nothing but the conflict of the ideas of slave 
and liberty. The war must necessarily last until one — 
or the other idea fully, fairly, and pone! he Bn he 
We can neither progress nor re until thi rt 
is determined. We cannot have peace unt 
opinion is brought quite up to this point. We cannc 
reorganize the civil Government of our city, and still — 
less that of our State, and get rid of the fearful incu- 
bus of martial law now pressing down our energies by 
its arbitrary influence, unless we believe, give u eo 
to and establish the fundamental principle of our Na- 
tional Government: ‘all men are created free and 
equal.” We know of no better way to effect this th: 
by calling a Convention as soon as possible, to declare 
the simple fact that Louisiana now is and will forever 
be a free State. yA 

The Free State General Committee, or their 
friends for them, insist that in August the 
Military Governor, Gen. Shepley, was in Wash 
ington, and at that time the plan of the cora- 
mittee was adopted in the Cabinet, and adopt- 
ed in all its parts, as above stated, and a special 
order was issued from the War Department to- 
Gen, Shepley, directing him to carry the plin 
into execution. They say, “this order may }e 
seen at the War Department,” Such facts 4s 
these would place the movement under the 
guidance and control of loyal citizens of Low 
isiana, who were steadfast opponents of slavery, 
and demanded its immediate abolition throug 2- 
out the State. They further insist as follows: | 

During the absence of Governor Shepley, near x 138 


end of August, 1862, President Lincoln wrote to 
Banks, referring to the registration then being con- 
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ducted by Mr. Durant, approving of the plan of call- 

a State Convention instead of a State election un- 

- der the old Constitution, and expressing the hope that 
the work of the Convention might be completed in 
season to hold the elections before the next session of 
Congress. The Free State Committee, being apprised 
of this letter, gave to the President the reasons, which 
none but those on the ground could understand, of the 
_ difficulty, indeed of the im ossibility of so expediting 
_ the registration outside of New Orleans as to be ready 


y for the election at so early a date. 
___ In October, 1863, Mr. B. F. Flanders, returning from 
_ Washington, reported that the President had com- 


_ plained that the work was too slow, and that, on his 
_ pointing out to the President that there was not a suf- 
Bb cient amount of territory and of the population of 
Louisiana under the occupation and protection of the 
forces of the United States to justify an election, ac- 
cording to the views of the President himself, as for- 
-merly expressed, in attempting to organize a State 
Government, the President immediately said he 
‘would modify his previous opinion, and would then 
say that so great was, in his view, the necessity for 
immediate action, that he would recognize and sustain 
‘ a State Government organized by ey part of the pop- 
tf t 
¥ 


ulation we then had control of, and that he wished Mr. 
s Flanders to say so on his return to Louisiana. 
On the 27th of October, the papers of New 
_ Orleans contained an address ‘‘ To the Citizens 
of Louisiana,” signed W. P. Pugh, president, 
__ E. Ames, vice-president of the Executive Cen- 
tral Committee of Louisiana. The citizens were 
addressed ‘‘as citizens loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States,” and the address 
_ proceeds : 
_ The want of civil government in our State can, by a 
proper effort on your part, soon be supplied, under 
laws and a constitution formed and adopted by your- 
; vate in atime of profound peace. It is made your 
| duty, as well as your right, to meet at the usual 
| places, and cast your votes for State and parish 
officers, members of Congress, and of the State Legis- 
ot our’ * * * * * 
The day, as fixed by our laws, is Monday, the 2d day 
__ of November next, 1863. There is nothing to prevent 


ment. Even now, the day of election in every rebel- 
- lious State has passed, with the exception of Louisiana, 
and should you suffer that to pass, the whole country 
“will be in a state of anarchy, without any civil govern- 
- ment of the people’s own choosing, and subject to the 
danger of being thrown as “vacated” territory, into 
_ the hands of Congress, where the wish of many is, that 

our State, with others, shall be thrown. e charge 

this design upon a certain faction here and at the 
North, the result of whose action, in our minds, 
threatens to destroy republican liberty and republican 
* institutions. 

Louisiana has always been at heart loyal to the 
United States. She never seceded by a majority vote. 
The true interests of her citizens comported only with 

remaining loyally in the Union. She was juggled 
forced into the position of seeming rebellion, but 
in our opinion she was and is still one of the United 
‘States. Now that it is practicable—thanks to the gal- 
t army and navy of the United States—her citizens 
desire to assume forthwith their old status, and to re- 
place the star of their State, with lustre bright as ever, 
on the glorious. flag of our common country. We 
raise no minor points. Our objects are to restore the 
Union and preserve the National Constitution. 


A correspondence took place between this 
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committee and the Free State Committee, in 
which the latter were invited to codperate in 
the movement. This the latter declined, on 
the ground that the movement was illegal and 


unjust. They further say: 
There is no law in existence, as stated by you, di- 
recting elections to be held on the first Monday of 


November. 

_ The Constitution of 1852, as amended by the Conven- 
tion of 1861, was overthrown and destroyed by the 
rebellion of the people of Louisiana, a the subse- 
quent conquest by the arms of the United States, does 
not restore our political institutions. 

But not only is your movement illegal, but unjust; 
you are only a party. What principles of State policy 
you may entertain, you have not referred to in your 
communication, As a party, then, without the consent 
and against the wishes of the only lawful authority here, 
the military governor and the commanding general 
you undertake to appoint your own commissioners of 
election ; hold the polls at such places as you may se- 
lect; admit such electors as you may deem proper, and 
on such proceeding you propose to declare yourselves 
(for who could be chosen but yourselves?) officers of 
the State of Louisiana, and to assume the functions of 
a State Government here; while in all these proceed- 
ings, the plan of which is known only to yourselves, 
oe opponents have no opportunity of participating. 

e beg ror to reflect how unjust such a course ae 
be, could it be carried out. 

We look upon the result of such an attempt as a 
nullity, producing no legal effect. 


No general election took place in response 
to this address. An announcement was 
made that the intention of holding an election 
was abandoned. It was claimed that an elec- 
tion was held in some parishes, and certain 
persons were chosen as members of Congress. 
At the commencement of the session in De- 
cember, 1863, persons appeared in Washington, 
claiming to be members of Congress under this 
election. Their claims were rejected. 

Meantime, the registration proceeded, and 
the Free State Committee, in order to hasten 
forward their plan, conferred with the Military 
Governor for the purpose of holding an election 


‘ about January 25th, 1864, for delegates to a 


State Convention. It was then anticipated that 
the election would be held at that time. 

On the 5th of November, the free colored 
population of New Orleans held a meeting, and 
resolved to address the Military Governor, 
Shepley, for the liberty of being registered as 
voters, to the right of which they considered 
themselves as entitled. The following address 
was adopted at the meeting: 


To His Excellency Brig.-Gen. G. F. Shepley, Military 
Governor of Lowisiana: 

The undersigned respectfully submit the following 
to his Excellency ; . 

That they ere natives ot Louisiana and citizens of 
the United States, that they are loyal citizens, sin- 
cerely attached to the country and the Constitution, 
and ardently desire the maintenance of the national 
unity, for which they are ready to sacrifice their for- 
tunes and their lives. 

That a large portion of them are owners of real 
estate, and all of them are owners of personal prop- 
erty; that many of them are engaged in the pursuits 
of commerce and industry, while others are employed 
as artisans in various trades; that they are all fitted to 
enjoy the privileges and immunities belonging to the 
condition of citizens of the United States, and among 
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them may be found many of the descendants of those 
men whom the illustrious Jackson styled “ his fellow 
citizens,” when he called upon them to take up arms 
to repel the enemies of the country. 

Your petitioners’ further respectfully represent that 
over and above the right which, in the language of the 
Declaration of Independence, they possess to liberty 
and the pursuit of ay Ty they are tae beep by the 
opinion of just and loyal men, especially by that of 

dward Bates, Attorney coals ct the cl ~- to the 
right of enjoying the privileges and immunities per- 
taining to the cotnition of citizens of the United States ; 
and to support the legitimacy of this claim, they be- 
lieve it simply necessary to submit to your Excellency 
the following considerations, which they beg of you to 
weigh in the balance of law and justice. 

otwithstanding their forefathers served in the army 
of the United States in 1814 and 1815, and aided in re- 
pelling from the soil of Louisiana a haughty enemy, 
over confident of success, yet these and their de- 
scendants have ever since, and until the era of ned wat 
ent rebellion, been estranged and even repulsed, ex- 
cluded from all rights, from all franchises, even the 
smallest, when their brave fathers offered their bo- 
soms to the enemy to preserve the territorial integrity 
of the republic. 

During this period of forty-nine years they have 
never ceased to be peaceable citizens, paying their 
taxes on assessments of more than nine millions of 
dollars. 

At the call of Gen. Butler they hastened to rally un- 
der the banner of Union and Liberty, they have spilled 
their blood and are still pouring it out for the main- 
tenance of the Constitution of the United States; ina 
word, they are soldiers'of the Union, and they will de- 
fend it so long as their hands have strength to hold a 
musket, 

While Gen. Banks was at the siege of Port Hudson, 
and the city threatened by the a your Excellency 
called for troops for the defence of the city, and they 
were foremost in responding to the call, having raised 
= first regiment in the short space of forty-eight 

ours. 

In consideration of this fact, as true and as clear as 
the sun which lights this great continent; in consider- 
ation of the services already performed, and still to be 
rendered by them to their common country, they hum- 
bly beseech your Excellency to cast t Rtoah eyes upon a 
loyal population, awaiting with confidence and dignity 
the proclamation of those inalienable rights which be- 
long re: the condition of citizens of the great American 
republic. 

Theirs is but a feeble voice claiming attention in the 
midst of the grave questions rained by this terrible 
conflict, on confident of the justice which guides the 
action of the Government, they have no hesitation in 
speaking what is prompted by their hearts. ‘We are 
men, treat us as such,’ 

General, the petitioners refer to your wisdom the 
task of deciding whether they, loyal and devoted men, 
who are ready to make every sacrifice for the support 
of the best Government which man has been permitted 
to create, are to be deprived of the right to assist in 
establishing in the new Convention a Civil Govern- 
ment in our beloved State of Louisiana, and also in 
choosing their representatives, both for the Legisla- 
ture of the State, and for the Congress of the nation. 


The prayer of the petitioners does not appear 
to have been granted. 

On the 24th of December, an order was is- 
sued by the Military Governor, directing the 
several registers to keep a book of the names 
of persons taking the oath issued with the am- 
nesty proclamation accompanying the message 
to Congress, The registration for voters was 
likewise continued. On the 8th of January, 
1864, Gen. Banks announced that he should 
issue a proclamation ordering an election of 
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State officers. A crisis had come with the Free 
State Committee. The plan they had proposed 
to pursue would be a failure unless the general 
commanding would accede to their wishes. 
Entreaties to allow the convention election to go 
on were made to Gen. Banks, aided by the de- 
monstration of an immense public meeting as- — 
sembled in its favor. He was, however, umficld. wi 
ing, and on the 11th of January issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: | re 
aaa ae DEPARTMENT OF ta ison 


zw Or.eans, Jan. 11th, ie 
To the People of Louisiana : ts 


I. In pursuance of authority vested in me by the 
President of the United States, and upon consul ¥ A 


with many representative men of different interests, 
being fully assured that more than a tenth of the pop- 
ulation desire the earliest possible restoration of > 
ana to the Union, I inyite the loyal citizens of the 
State qualified to vote in public affairs, as hereinafter 
p ed, to assemble in the election precincts desig- _ 
nated by law, or at such places as may hereafterbees- 
tablished, on the 22d of Feb , 1864, to cast their 
votes for the election of State officers herein named, 4 
viz.: Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, Attorney General, Superintendent of _ 
Public Instruction, and Auditor of Public Accounts—- 
who shall when elected, for the time being, and until 
others are ointed by competent authority, consti- 
tute the civil Government of the State, under the Con- 
stitution and laws of Louisiana, except so much of the - 
said Constitution and laws as ize, regulate, or 
relate to slavery, which, being. inconsistent with the | 
present condition of public affairs, and plainly inap- 
plicable to any class of persons now crete Saas 
its limits, must be suspended, and they are therefore 
and hereby declared to be inoperative and void. | 
proceeding is not intended to ignore the right of prop- 
erty existing prior to the rebellion, nor reclude 
the claim for compensation of loyal citizens for losses 
sustained by enlistment or other authorized acts of Govy- — 
ernment, he 
II. The oath of allegiance prescribed by the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation, with the condition affixed- to the — 
elective franchise, by the Constitution of Louisiana, — 
will constitute the qualification of voters in this elec. 
tion. Officers elected by them will be duly installed — 
in their offices on the 4th day of March, 1864. ve 
III. The registration of voters, effected under thé — 
direction of the Military Governor and the several — 
Union Associations, not inconsistent with the procla: — 
mation or other orders of the President, are confirmed — 
and ag yer : id 
IV. In order that the organic law of the State bey 
be made to conform to the will of the people, and har 
monize with the spirit of the age, as well as to main: — 
tain and preserve the ancient landmarks of civil and — 
religious liberty, an election of delegates to a conyen- 
tion for the revision of the Constitution, will be held 
on the first Monday of April, 1864. The basis of rep= 
resentation, the number of delegates and the dets - 
of election will be announced in apne ae orders. 
V. Arrangements will be made for the early ris 
of members of Congress for the State. 
VI. The fundamental law‘of the Stateis martial law. — 
It is competent and just for the Government to s' 
render to the people, at the earliest possible moment, 
so much of military power as may be consistent wit] 
the success of military operations ; to prepare the : 
by promes and wise measures, for the full restoratioa 
of the State to the Union and its power to the pe 
to restore their ancient and unsurpassed p 7 
to enlarge the scope of agricultural and commercial iv 
or and to extend and confirm the dominion of re= 
tion liberty. lt is not within human power toac- | 
complish these results without some sacrifice of indi- _ 
vidual prejudices and interests. Problems of State, to 
complicate for the human mind, have been solved by | 
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the national cannon. In great civil convulsions, the 
ny of strife enters the souls of the innocent as 

well as the guilty, The Goyernment is subject to the 
law of necessity, and must consult the condition of 
things, rather than the preferences of men, and if’so 
be that its purposes are just and its measures wise, it 

__ has the right to demand that questions of personal in- 
_ terest and opinion shall be subordinate to the public 
ge When the national existence is at stake, 
and the liberties of the people in peril, faction is 


treason. 
_ The methods herein proposed submit the whole 
_ question of government directly to the people—first, 
i the election of executive officers, faithful to the 
_ Union, to be followed by a loyal representation in both 
ouses of Congress; and then by a convention which 
will confirm the action of the people, and We aya the 
principles of freedom in the organic law. This is the 
; isnot the President. The anniversary of Washington’s 
birth-day is a fit day for the commencement of so 
on a work. The immortal father of his country was 
_ never guided by a more just and benignant spirit than 


veld his successor in office, the President of the 
3 United States. In the hour of our trial let us heed 
his admonitions! 


__. Louisiana, in the opening of her history, sealed the 
" integrity of the Union by conferring upon its Govern- 
_ ment the Valley of the Mississippi. In the war for in- 
pendence upon the sea, she crowned a — strug- 
_ ‘gle against the first maritime power of the world, by a 
__Fietory unsurpassed in the annals of war, Let her 
; yple now announce to the world the coming resto- 
be ton of the Union, in which the ages that follow us 
| ‘have a deeper interest than our own, by the organiza- 
‘tion of a Government, and her fame will be im- 
mortal! N. P. BANKS, M. G. C. 


___ The Free State General Committee and their 
" friends insisted that the general stepped in 
be F: nd determined the constitutional question ad- 
| yersely to them (radicals), by declaring the 
Constitution of the State in force. They fur- 
ther insisted that he declared martial law, 
_ which was nothing but his will, to be superior 
_ to the Constitution, which implied that he 
1 uld amend the Constitution wherein he 
_ Pleased; and that the laws, with regard to 
_ S$slayery, though untouched by the President, 
mere declared inoperative by the general; and 
that all these assumptions of power were of the 
most dangerous character to the liberties of 
he people, and to republican government. 
he committee, however, determined to partici- 
pate in the election, for the sake of the power 
é Governor would have in the convention 
lection, but protested against it. Mr. Michael 
Hahn was nominated for Governor by those 
who favored the proclamation of General Banks, 
and Mr. Benjamin F. Flanders was nominated 
_ by the free State men. Mr. Hahn was elected 
bye large majority of the votes cast. The friends 
the Free State General Committee said: 
“The result of the election is merely the regis- 
' tration of a military edict, and is worthy of no 
respect from the representatives and executive 
of the nation.” The friends of the Free State 
General Committee insisted that by this election 
no State Government was created. They said: 
1. “Tt is not such in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, That proclamation de- 
clares that whenever, in certain States nam- 
ed, not less than one tenth of the voters, in 
1860, each having taken the oath aforesaid, 
| VOL, 111,—88 A 
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and being a qualified voter by the election law 
of the State existing immediately before the so- 
called act of secession, and excluding all others, 
shall reéstablish a State Government, etc., such 
shall be recognized as the true Government of 
the State,” etc. 

They further said: 


_ Have the military proclamation of the command- 
ing general and the election held under it on the 
22d of February, in the meaning of the President, 
“reéstablished a State Government?” Clearly not. 
The commanding general’s proclamation recognizes 
the old Constitution of Louisiana of 1852, as being in 
existence, and orders an election under it, in which the 
votes of. the people have nothing to do with reéstab- 
lishing Government; thereéstablishment having been 
made beforehand for them by the general proclaiming 
the old Constitution as existing. 

2. Nor is the result of the efouiielk: and the seven of- 
ficers chosen, a State Government. The people have 
elected a Governor, a Lieut.-Governor, and five officers 
of the executive department, This is nota State Gov- 
ernment, for by the Constitution of Louisiana, which 
the commanding general declared in force, as well as 
by all other State Constitutions, the Government con- 
sists of three Departments : Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial. _The reason why an election for members of 
the haialatate was not ordered. is plain, although not 
avowed; there is not within the Union lines, where a 
real election could be held, a sufficient number of par- 
ishes to elect a eh of the whole number of mem- 
bers constituting the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and less than a majority is, by the Constitution, 
not a querom to do business; so that under this pre- 
tended State Government, no officer elected can be le- 
gally paid, for that can only be done by an appropria- 
tion made according to law. 

The same Constitution. provides that the judges of 
the Supreme and: District Courts, as well as justice of 
the peace, shall be elected by the people; the judges 
now in office have been ey, appointed by General 
Shepley; and-should Mr. Hahn, under pretence of be- 
ing civil Governor, undertake to ees judges, the 
ag mown be a mere usurpation without the shadow 
of right. 

No State Government, then, is reéstablished by this 
election. } 

But still further, the proclamation of the President 
hee pate been complied with, as to the persons who 
voted, 

The Constitution of Louisiana, of 1852, art. 12, says: 
“No soldier, seaman, or marine in the army or navy 
of the United States” “shall be entitled to wete 
at any election in this State.” 

The commanding general issued an order permit- 
ting soldiers recruited in Louisiana, and having the 
other qualifications, to vote. How many votes of this 
‘kind were polled, we are not able to say; that many 
did, and many sailors and others disqualified, also 
voted, is notorious. 

Again, the act of the Louisiana Legislature, of March 
20th, 1856, provides for the appointment in New Or- 
leans, of a register of voters, and that no man shall 
vote who is not registered, and that the office of regis- 
tration shall be closed three days before the election, 
and no one registered on those three days. Now, prior 
to the late election, the register haying closed his of- 
fice according to law, orders were at once given to two 
other officers, the recorders of the city, who have no 
such powers or functions by law, to register voters, 
which they did night and day, and such persons as 
they registered were allowed to vote. . 

he commanding general, in his Pun a of 
the 11th of January, says that he will order the elec- 
tion of members of a Constitutional Convention, to be 
chosen on the first Monday of April, and that he will, 
by a subsequent order, fix the basis of representation, 
the number of delegates, and the details of the elec- 
tion, This will put the whole matter under military 
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control, and the e ence of the last election shows 
that only such a Convention can be had as the over- 
shadowing influence of the military authority will per- 
mit. Under an election thus ordered, and a Constitu- 
tion thus established, a republican form of govern- 
ment cannot be formed. It is simply a fraud to call it 
the retstablishment of a State Government. In these 
circumstances, the only course left to the truly loyal 
citizens of Louisiana is, to protest against the recog- 
nition of this pretended Government, and to appeal to 
the calm judgment of the nation to procure such ac- 
tion from Congress as will forbid military commanders 
to usurp the powers which belong to Congress alone, 
or to the loyal people of Louisiana. 


The further details of this subject belong to 
the record of 1864, (See Coneress, U. S., for 
the admission of members from Louisiana.) 

Outside of the lines of the Union army and 
its posts, the enemy had a general control of 
the State during the year, and the Confederate 
Government was recognized. At thé usual 
time in November, it was reported that an 
election for State officers was held, at which 


Henry W. Allen was chosen Governor without. 


opposition, and B. W. Pearce Lieut.-Governor. 
The representatives to the Congress at Rich- 
mond were also elected by a general ticket, 
and not by districts. 

The Entancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln was declared by him not to extend in 
its operation to the parishes of St. Bernard, 
Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, 
St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, 
Lafourche, Ste. Marie, St. Martin, and New 
Orleans, including the city of New Orleans. 
The slaves held in these parishes did not be- 
come freedmen when the Union army occupied 
that portion of the State. Only one point of 
difference marked their position thus far dur- 
ing the war as compared with it during the 
twenty previous years. An act of Congress 
forbade the forcible return of the slave to his 
master by any military force of the United 
States. This was the only change in the for- 
tunes of the slaves. As these excepted parish- 
es were held by a Federal military force, it fol- 
lowed that the slaves were at liberty to go whith- 
ersoever they pleased outside of the plantations. 
Consequently thousands, and tens of thousands 
of them became hangers on to the camps, and 
filled New Orleans with a pauper population. 
The welfare of whites and blacks soon required 
some decisive steps for the amelioration of 
the evil. On the plantations many of the own- 
ers remained. They, under the advice, and 
with the codperation of Gen. Banks, endeav- 
ored to come to terms with the negroes as to 
their future relations with each other. Each 
peer made such terms with the employed as 

e found convenient or possible. Rules were 
also adopted on some plantations relative to 
the labor. These rules provided that the ne- 
groes should labor the usual number of hours, 
and receive about their usual supply of food; 
but beside this they were to have wages aver- 
aging from three to ten dollars a month—one 
half of it at the end of each month, the bal- 
ance at the end of the year. Various punish- 
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ments were prescribed for bad conduet, and 
rewards for good conduct, such as would ap- 
peal, it was hoped, to the sensibilities, in- — 
stincts, and interests of the negro. The pun- 
ishments and fines prescribed under this system * 
of free labor were as follows: ae 
The punishments on the place will be: First, fines; 
second, the stocks; and lastly, expulsion from the 


lac nity 
F The penalty for the first offence will be a fine of one 
dollar ; second, three dollars; third, five dollars; and 
fourth, expulsion. wer od 
No hand will leave the place without written license, — 
If a hand leave the place, or is expelled, his back 
wages will be forfeited to the hospital funds, out of 
which the physician and medicines must be paid. 
Each hand Will be responsible for the loss or careless — 
damage of tools, stock, or any other property. 
aries 9 will be punished by a fine of twice the 
value of the property stolen, one half to go to the hos- 
pital fund. _ 
By this method large numbers were induced 
to return to the plantations. The wages whicli 
they received were low, because the able-bodied 
were generally taken into the army, and be- 
cause the crop generally raised being sugar, it 
was more uncertain than cotton. At the close 
of the year, the system of labor adopted ws 
declared to be a “decided success.” A large 
number of the negroes were enlisted, forming — 
a corps d’Afrique, and many were also employ- 
ed by the Government on plantations worked 
by its orders. 
Amore complete view of the system of labor . 
adopted by Gen. Banks will be obtained from 
the rules prescribed for its regulation during 
the year 1864, with the experience and results 
of the year 1863 before him. The following 
were the rules prescribed: j 


General Orders, No. 28. | 
HEApQuarTers, DEPARTMENT OF THE G 1 
oN EW eNO February 8d, 1864. t 
The following general regulations are published fo: ro 
the information and government of all interested in 
the subject of compensated plantation labor, public or 
private, during the present year, and in continuation 
of the system established January 30th, 1863: 
I. The enlistment of soldiers from plantations un’ 
cultivation in this Department, having been suspended 
by order of the Government, will not be resumed ex- — 
ra by direction of the same high authority, = 
I. The Provost Marshal General is ins to 
provide for the division of parishes into nd 
school districts, and to organize from invalid soldi 
a competent police for the preservation of order. { 
III. Provisions will be made for the establishment 
of a sufficient number of schools, one at least for each 
of the pea and school districts, for the inst of 
colored children under twelve years of age, whicl, 
when established, will be placed under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Public Education. : 
IV. Soldiers will not be allowed to visit — " 
without the written consent of the commanding offic: 
of the regiment or post to which they are attached, 
and never with arms, except when on duty, acconl= 
panied by an officer. é' a 
Y. Plantation hands will not be allowed to pass frog 


me 


: 


one place to another, except under such 

parish. , 
VI. Flogging and other cruel or unusual punisli- 

ments are interdicted, ‘ 

VII. Planters will be pr ree as early as practic: 


as may be established by the provost marshal of tte 
ble after the publication of these regulations, to make 
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a roll of persons employed upon their estates, and to 
transmit the same to the provost marshal of the parish. 
Tn the employment of hands, the unity of families will 
be secured as far as possible. 
___-YIII. All questions between the employer and the 
employed, until other tribunals are established, will 
ie te Mecided by the provost marshal of the parish. 
_ IX. Sick and disabled persons will be provided for 
the plantations to which they belong, except 
such as may be received in establishments provided 
_ for them by the Government, of which one will be es- 
tablished at Algiers, and one at Baton Rouge. 
___ X. The unauthorized purchase of clothing, or other 
i perty, from laborers, will be punished by fine and 
' imprisonment. The sale of-whisky, or other intoxicat- 
_ ing drinks, to them, or to other persons, except under 
x 


¢ lations established by the provost marshal general, 
be followed by. the severest punishment. 
I. The possession of arms, or concealed, or dan- 


=. us weapons, without authority, will be punished 
fine and imprisonment. 
XII. Laborers shall render to their employer, be- 
tween daylight and dark, ten hours in summer, and 
nine hours in winter, of respectful, honest, faithful la- 
_ bor,-and receive therefor, in addition to just treat- 
‘ment, healthy rations, comfortable clothing, quarters, 
fuel, medical attendance, and instruction for children, 
Wages per month as follows, payment of one half of 
which, at least, shall be reserved until the end of the 
_ year: 
For first class hands............ $8 00 per month, 
___ For second class hands..... vee 600 Y 
For third class hands........... 5 00 Lda 
' For fourth class hands........... 3 00 be 
4 pees and foremen, when faithful in the discharge 
of their duties, will be paid $2 per month extra. This 
schedule of wages may be commuted, by consent of both 
_ parties, at the rate of one fourteenth part of the net 
| proceeds of the crop, to be determined and paid at the 
end of the year. ages will: be deducted in case of 
sickness, and rations, also, when sickness is feigned. 
dolence, insolence, disobedience of orders, and crime, 
will be suppressed by forfeiture of pay, and such 
| punishments as are provided for similar offences by 
army regulations. Sunday work will be avoided 
: eee Pipeticaiile, but. when necessary, will be con- 
in - Aa as extra labor, and paid at the rates specified 
herein, 


XII. Laborers will be permitted to choose their 
- employers, but when the agreement is made, they will 
be held to their engagement for the year, under the 
protection of the Government. In cases of attempted 
imposition, by feigning sickness, or stubborn refusal 
of duty, they will be turned over to the provost mar- 
shal of the parish, for labor upon the public work, with- 


xiv 

_. XIV. Laborers will be permitted to cultivate land 
on private account, as herein specified, as follows : 

_ ist and 2d class hands, with families, one acre each. 
ist and 2d class hands, without families, one half 
acre each. 

_ 2d and 3d class hands, with families, one half acre 


each, 
____ 2d and 8d class hands, without families, one quarter 
acre each. 
_ To be increased for good conduct at the discretion 
of the employer. The encouragement of independent 
industry will strengthen all the advantages which cap- 
ital derives from labor, and enable the laborer to take 
care of himself and prepare for the time when he can 
render so much labor for so much money, which is the 
at end to be attained. No exemption will be made 
this apportionment, except upon imperative rea- 
sons, and it is desirable that for good conduct the 
quantity be increased until faithful hands can be al- 
lowed to cultivate extensive tracts, returning to the 
Owner an equivalent of product for rent of soil. 

XV. To protect the laborer from possible imposition, 
no commutation of his supplies will be allowed, ex- 
cept in clothing, which may be commuted at the rate 
of $3 per month for first class hands, and in similar 
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proportion for other classes. The crops will stand 
ple ged, wherever found, for the wages of labor. 
XVI. It is advised as far as practicable, that em- 
Poe provide for the current wants of their hands, 
y apt Martine for extra labor, or by appropriation of 
land for share cultivation; to discourage monthly 
payments so far as it can be done without discon- 
tent, and to reserve till the full harvest the yearly 


wages. 

XVIL A Free Labor Bank will be established for 
the safe deposit of all accumulations of wages and 
other savings; and in order to avoid a possible wrong 
to depositors, by official defalcation, authority will be 
asked to connect the Bank with the Treasury of the 
United States in this Department. 

XVIII. The transportation of is families to other 
countries will not be approved. All propositions for 
this privilege have been declined, and applications have . 
been made to other departments. for surplus pegro 
families for service in this department. 

XIX. The last year’s experience shows that the 
planter and the negro comprehend the revolution, The 
overseer, having little interest in the capital, and less 
sympathy with labor, dislikes the trouble of thinking 
and discredits the notion that anything new has oc- 
curred. He is a relic of the past, and adheres to its 
customs. His stubborn refusal to comprehend the con- 
dition of things occasioned most of the embarrassments 
of the past year. Where such incomprehension is 
chronic, reduced wages, diminished rations, and the 
et ee imposed by the army and navy, will 

0 good. 

X. These regulations are based upon the assump- 
tion that labor is a public duty, and idleness and va- 
grancy a crime. No civil or military officer of the Goy- 
ernment is exempt from the operation of this univer- 
sal rule. Every enlightened community has enforced 
it upon all classes of people by the severest penalties, 
It is especially chymase in agricultural pursuits. 
That portion of the people identified with the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, however changed in condition, by the 
revolution through which we are passing, is not re- 
lieved from the necessity of toil, which is the condition 
of existence with all the children of God. The revo- 
lution has altered its tenure, but not its law. This uni- 
versal law of labor will be enforced upon just terms, 
by the Government, under whose protection the labor- 
er rests secure in his rights. Indolence, disorder and 
crime, will be suppressed. Having exercised the high- 
est right in the choice and place of employment, he 
must be held to the fulfilment of his engagements un- 
til released therefrom by the Government. The sev- 
eral provost marshals are hereby invested with plenary 
powers upon all matters connected with labor, subject 
to the approval of the provost marshal general, and 
the commanding officer of the department. The most 
faithful and discreet officers will be selected for this 
duty, and the largest force consistent with the public 
service detailed for their assistance. ; 

XXI. Employers, and especially overseers, are no- 
tified that undue influence used to move the marshal 
from his just balance between the parties representing 
labor and capital, will result in an immediate change 
of officers, and thus defeat that regular and stable sys- 
tem upon which the interests of all parties depend. 

- XXII. Successful industry is especially necessary at 
the present time, when large public debts and onerous 
taxes are imposed to maintain and protect the liber- 
ties of the people and the he ed of the Union. All 
officers, civil or military, and all classes of citizens 
who assist in prac the profits of labor, and in- 
creasing the product of the soil, upon which, in the 
end, all national prosperity and power depend, will 
render to the Government a service as great as that 
derived from the terrible sacrifices of battle. It is upon 
such consideration only that the planter is entitled to 
favor. The Government has accorded to him, in a 
period of anarchy, a release from the disorders result- 
ing mainly from insensate and mad resistance to sen- 
sible reforms which can never be rejected without rev- 
olution, and the criminal surrender of his interests and 
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power to crazy politicians, who thought by metaphy- 
sical arn circumvent the ine of God. It has 
restored to him, in improved rather than impaired 
condition, his due pri at a moment when, b 
his own acts, the very soil was washed from ben 

his feet. 

XXIII. A more majestic and wise clemency hu- 
man history does vot exhibit. The liberal and just 
conditions that attend it, cannot be disregarded. It 
protects labor by heres her. ome performance of its duty, 
and it will assist capital by compelling just contribu- 
tions to the demands of the Government. Those who 
profess allegiance to other governments, will be re- 
quired, as the condition of residence in this State, to 
acquiesce, without reservation, in the demands pre- 
sented by Government as a basis of permanent peace. 
The non-cultivation of the soil without just reason, will 
be followed by temporary forfeiture to those who will 
secure its improvement. Those who have exercised 
or are entitled to the rights of citizeas of the Uni 
States, will be required to participate in the measures 
necessary for the reéstablishment of civil government, 
War can never cease except as civil governments 
erush out contest, and secure the supremacy of moral 
over physical power. The yellow harvest must wave 
over the crimson field of blood, and the representa- 
a of the people displace the agents of purely mil- 

wer. 

. It is therefore a solemn duty resting upon 
all persons, to assist in the earliest possible restoration 
of civil government. Let them participate in the meas- 
ures suggested for this purpose. Opinion is free and 
candidates are numerous. Open hostility cannot be 

itted. Indifference will be treated as crime, and 
‘action as treason. Men who refuse to defend their 
country with the ballot box or cartridge box, have no 
ust claim to the benefits of liberty regulated by law. 

1 people not exempt by the law of nations, who seek 
the protection of the Government, are called upon to 
take the oath of allegiance in such form as may be 
prescribed, sacrificing to the public , and the res- 


toration of public peace, whatever rivers ae may be 
suggested by incidental considerations. The oath of 
allegiance, administered and received in faith, is 
the test of unconditional fealty to the Government, 


and all its measures, and cannot be materially strength- 
ened or impaired by the language in which it is clothed. 

XXV. The amnesty offered for the past, is condition- 
ed upon an unreserved loyalty for the future, and this 
condition will be enfo with aniron hand. Whoever 
is indifferent or hostile, must choose between the liberty 
which foreign lands afford, the poverty of the rebel 
States, and the innumerable and inappreciable bless- 
ings which our Government confers upon its age ony 

ay God preserve the Union of the States 

By order of Major-Gen. BANKS. 

Gero. B. Drake, A. A. General. 

For the military a agsey in Louisiana, see 
Army Opzrations, For the regulations as to 
trade, see CommERcIAL REGULATIONS, 

LUTHERAN OHURCH. The Lutheran 
Ohurch is, next to the Ohurch of England, 
the most numerous among the denominations, 
which, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, repudiated the authority of the Pope and 
the Roman Oatholic Church. It is still the 
a church in Sweden, Norway, and 

enmark, in Hanover, Saxe, and 9 number of 
other German States, while in Prussia and 
several minor States of Germany it has been 
united with the Reformed Church into the 
United Evangelical Church. It has also a nu- 
merous membership in Russia, Holland, France, 
and the United States. The Lutheran Almanac 
for 1864 gives the following statistical view of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States; 


LUTHERAN OHUROH. 


SYNODS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


Synods. | one x 
New York Ministerium..............- 
Hartwick 8 DOG sn cle'bu ove wehiedses . told 83 
Synod of New Jersey...» @Bieinee a00 i 
Synod of Pennsylvania........+ fecsmts 
Synod of East Pennsyivania........... 
Synod of West Pennsylvania.......... 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania. F 
ree, wae Synod 


ee 
oe 


‘| eusexazececueanes’ = 


Synod of Northern Indiana.....-.-.... 


Synod of Illinois.......... a5 
Synod of Northern Illinois... 
Synod of Southern Illinois........-.++ 
Synod of Tlowa.....seerere veces does eee 
TOCA? Sass occ ievecevedvasrcccu estoy eee 


Synods, | 
Joint Synod of Ohio....... we S500 ander 241 
Joint Synod of Missouri.......... Sates 160 
Tennessee Synod... .........-sececee cee . 
Holston Synod of Tennessee .......... 
Synod of Indiana....... iiss Suds : ! 


Synod of Wisconsin .... 
rman Synod of Iowa. 


Synod of Minnesota........ Deeses tecee 
AIG SYNO . 0.0 cn.os sani nmmecincness s ’ 
Michi BVHUG.. ccccccetpegnes evs 
Franckean Synod (N. Y.).......... ove 
issippi Synod........... 008 Wh os 


i 


Grand total, 2,533 congregations, and 269,- — 
985 communicants, Jo beta 
One of the Synods of the second: class, the 
Franckean Synod, has resolved to apply for 
admission to the General Synod, at the 
of the latter body in 1864. Sea | 

The number of ministers in the Synods con- 
nected with the General Synod was 904; in ~ 
the other Synods, 514. Total,1,418 ss | 

There are 6 theological seminaries, 7 col- — 
leges, 15 academies, and 9 female seminaries in — 
connection with the General Synod, and 8 insti- 
tutions not connected with the General Synod, — 
The church has five organs published in the © 
English language (exclusive of one in’ 
Carolina), 11 in German, 2 in Swedish, and 3 
in Norwegian. thls ¢ 

Three of the synods, which were formerly in — 
connection with the General Synod—those of © 
: * oh represented at the last Convention of the General era i 

+The statistics in the German Lutherische Kalender fo 


1864 are somewhat different. The Kalender gives 
names of forty-two Synods, beside the above 


f 
lam: 
> 

\ 


Norwegian Synod in Wisconsin, Iowa, and other 
with 2,000 members, and the Canada 8 with 1,500 mem- 
bers. The totals of the Kalender are 1,530 ministers, 2,512 


churches, 294,721 communicants, 


a 
rd 


f 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


Virginia, North and South Oarolina—effected 
last year an independent organization, by con- 
stituting themselves as the ‘‘ General Synod 
of the Lutheran.Church in the Confederate 
States.” The first General Synod was held at 
Concord, North Carolina, in May, 1863. One 
of the delegates from Virginia, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings : 


~ We adopted without a dissenting voice, after a few 
slight amendments, a constitution. The vote, after 
the discussion upon it, was taken in solemn silence by 
our rising to our feet; and when it pppented that ever: 
delegate was standing, we united in thanksgiving wi 
the president, on bended knees, ta Almighty God, and 
the General Synod of the Confederate States was a 
fixed institution. 
_ After this transition from a convention into a synod, 
much important business was transacted. In aecord- 
ance with a plan suggested and urged upon the dele- 
ates in a series of five articles, published last winter 
the “Southern Lutheran,” we have adopted a 
“Book of Worse Committees were appointed a 
ear ago upon the liturgy, hymn-book, catechism, gov- 
Eoment, and discipline, &., &c. These committees 
were faithful to their duty, and came to Concord well 
cope to report. All their reports were accepted 
an adopted, with some amendments, and referred to 
a committee composed of the chairman, or acting 
chairman, of these various committees, to prepare for 
and superintend the publication of them in one vol- 
ume—to be called “ The Book of Worship.” In it are 
contained the following items: 
~ ist. Order of morning service, and order of evenin 
service, with four general prayers, the use of which is 
hae with the minister, that is, the use of the forms 
of general prayer is optional—the use of the introduc- 
tory service is not optional, but must be followed as 
prescribed in the boo 


ment. 
_ 8th. Luther’s Smaller Catechism—literal translation, 
without any additions, alterations, or explanations. 
9th. Form of government and discipline. 
10th. «Constitutions of General Synod. 
_ 11th, Collection of hymns—about 450—containing 
the best of all accessible collections. 

. The General Synod is not merely an advisory body, 
but is clothed with power enough to enforce obedience 
to its enactments. In all cases of fundamental doc- 
trine, forms of oe and church discipline, it is the 
highest court of appeal. 


- Some features of this new constitution were 
regarded by alarge party of the Lutherans in 
the United States as a considerable improve- 
ment upon the constitution of the old General 


' Synod. Thus the “Lutheran,” of Philadel- 


phia, one of the leading organs of the church, 
remarked: “The seceding States may, and 
we fervently trust and believe, will, be brought 
back to their allegiance, but it by no means 
follows that the Lutheran synods of the South 
will merge themselves again in our General 
Synod. The movement we chronicle may be 
of immense importance in the future. It will 
be seen that this new General Synod has not 
been blind to some of the bitter lessons ex- 
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perience has been teaching us, and if our church 
in the South is to have a separate existence, 
the theory on which it has started, and the 
practical steps it has taken, are sagaciously 
adapted to their ends,” 

A special hymnbook for the “ Lutheran 
Churches of the Confederate States,” contain- 
ing about 450 hymns, was compiled by Rey. 
Mr. Roedel, of Wytheville, Wythe county, Va., 
and adopted by the District Synods. A Litur- 
gy was prepared by Dr. Bitte, of Salem, Va., 
and Rey. Mr. Rude, of Columbus, 8. ©. Cate- 
chism, Confession, Liturgy, and Hymns, are to 
be bound together, and form a Book of Wor- 
ship.- The weekly organ of the Church, the 
“Southern Lutheran,” was removed from 
Charleston, at the beginning of the attack, in 
the spring of 1863, and edited by Rey. Mr. 
Rude, of Columbus, 8. C. 

The synod of Virginia, which convened in 
Salem church, Augusta county, Va., on Oct, 
22d, 1863, and which was attended by a dele- 
gate from the synod of Western Virginia, pass- 
ed the following resolutions with regard to the 
formation of the General Synod of the South- 
ern Church of the Confederate States: 

1. Resolved, That the General Synod thus formed, 
meets with our approbation, in so far as we have been 
definitely certified through our delegates concerning its 
structure, and the adoption of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and the three chief, ancient creeds, as its doc- 
trinal basis. But as we have received no official state- 
ment of its transactions for examination, we deem it 
expedient and proper to sustain only a qualified con- 
nection with it, as a synod, until we shall be prepared 
by further information to take intelligeut action there- 
upon, 

Pe. Resolved, That we fully approve of the stand 
taken by our Golbentos in earnestly contending for 
“our most holy faith” in that convention. 

Except in the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, the Lutherans of the slave- 
holding States, mostly natives of Germany, 
remained loyal to the Federal Government. It 
was reported from Texas, that up to December 
13th, 1868, all the ministers of the Texas 
Lutheran synod were at their posts, and that 
none of them had been pressed into the rebel 
service. Many of their members had been 
dragged from their homes under the conscrip- 
tion law, and as many as possibly could, escap- 
ed into Mexico, with the loss of everything. 
In numerous instances, those*who tried to 
evade it by concealment, were hunted down 
by dogs and summarily hung. From a letter 
of Rev. W. T. Strobel (formerly of Texas, but 
now of Danville, N. Y.) to the ‘‘ Kirchenbote,” 
it appears that the ministers succeeded in get- 
ting letters to Germany, via Mexico, giving the 
friends there the particulars of their trying 
situation. The Rev. Pastor Bonenberger, of 
the German Lutheran Church in Galveston, 
was the only minister remaining in that city. 
The church and Congregational schoo] were, 
however, well attended, but the cost of living 
was so enormous that he could remain at his 
post only by “boarding round” among his 
people. It was also mentioned that the synod 
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met as usual in April, 1862, but that the breth- 
ren living in the western counties of the State 
were for the most part unable to attend. 

In the northwestern part of the United States 
there are two Scandinavian Synods; the one is 
called the Norwegian Lutheran Synod, and has 
a seminary in Decorah ; the other is called the 
Augustana Synod, consisting for the most part 
of Swedish and a few Norwegian congrega- 
tions, and with a seminary at Paxon, whither 
it has been removed from Chicago. Formerly 
these synods stood aloof from each other, but 
of late both have put forth efforts to come to a 
better understanding. On the 17th of June, 
pastors of both synods held a Conference at 
Chicago. It was agreed to hold another Con- 
ference next year, and it is hoped that a friend- 
ly correspondence will be established between 
the two bodies. 

The Lutheran Churches in Germany are pro- 
foundly agitated by the demand of the laity for 
an introduction of a representative constitu- 
tion, and, in particular, the representation of 
the laity at the Church Assemblies. In the 
kingdom of Hanover, the Government, after 
a long resistance, yielded to the demand of 
the people, and submitted the draft of a new 
church constitution to a preparatory synod 
(Vorsynode). The election of delegates to this 
synod showed that, in Hanover, as well as in 
most other countries of Germany, there is lit- 
tle harmony between the majority of the clergy 
and the majority of the laity. The delegates 
of clergy to the synod were mostly High 
Churechmen, those of the laity, decided Lib- 
erals. The synod was opened on October 6th, 
and closed its labors on December 14th. Both 
parties, in the progress of the proceetlings, 
deemed it necessary to make mutual concessions, 
and, at length, adopted a new church constitu- 
tion with entire unanimity. According to this 
constitution, the Church will have hereafter a 
National Synod, to consist, beside a few mem- 
bers, appointed by the king, of 29 clerical and 
29 lay delegates. In the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, the Chamber of Representatives 
adopted also the draft of a new constitution 
for the Protestant Church, which provides for 
the introduction of presbyteries and synods. 

Among the Lutheran missions in foreign 
countries, that of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Missionary Society among the Tamils of East 
India has been thus far the most successful. 
According to the last annual report of 1863; 
the Lutheran congregations among the Tamils 
number 5,488 souls, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of 300 souls. J,296 children are 
educated in 55 schools, Several new churches 
are in course of construction. The number of 
missionaries is 17, and 170 natives have been 
educated in the seminaries of the mission as as- 
sistants. ; 

LYNDHURST, Joun Srvereron Ooptey, 
Lord, a British statesman and jurist, born in 
Boston, Mass., May 2ist, 1772, died October 
12th, 1863. He was the son of the eminent 


ber of the party from which he had received 


LYNDHURST, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY. 


portrait and historical painter, John Singleton 
Copley, by whom he was taken to 
about a year before the outbreak of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He was educated at ae i 
College, Cambridge, where, in 1796, he took 
his degree of B. A. as Second Wrangler and 
Senior Smith’s prizeman; and having soon af- 
ter been appointed a Fellow of his College and. 4 
“ Travelling Bachelor,” he was enabled for the 
first and only time in his life to revisit his na- 
tive country. In 1797, he was called to the 
bar, and for many years subsequent travelled 
the midland cirguit, rising by very slow de- 
grees to professional eminence. In 1819, hay- __ 
ing then obtained the leadership of his circuit, — 
he first brought himself into public notice by — 
the able manner in which he conducted thede- __ 
fence of Watson and Thistlewood, indicted for _ 
high treason. Though previously a liberal in. 
poutics, he so favorably impressed the tory — 
eaders by his talents on this occasion, that he 

was soon employed by them in behalf of the 
Government in several important state trials, _ 
and in 1818 was appointed chief justice of the 

county palatine of Chester. Thenceforth until — 
his death he remained for the most part a mem- 


his earliest promotion. 

Having entered parliament in 1818, he was 
appointed solicitor-general in the Liverpool 
administration in the succeeding year, and 
knighted; and in 1820 he took a leading part 
in the proceedings against Queen Caroline, — 
avoiding, by the moderation and skill which — 
he displayed, the censure so freely bestowed 
upon most of the parties to the trial. In 1824 
he succeeded to the attorney-generalship, At — 
the general election in 1826, he was returned 
one of the members for the University of Cam- __ 
bridge, in conjunction with Lord Palmerston, 
and a few months later he accepted the mas- __ 
tership of the Rolls, During the early debates 
on Roman Catholic emancipation, in the spring 
of 1827, he showed himself a strenuous oppo- 
nent of the measure; but to the surprise of the _ 
public he soon after entered the liberal cabinet 
of Canning as chancellor, Lord Eldon retiring, _ 
and was raised to the peerage as Baron Lynd- 
hurst, April 27th, 1827, After the death of — 
Canning, in August, he retained the office dur- 
ing the short-lived administration of Viscount 


safety of the Church. 
Shortly after retiring from the chancellorship, _ 
he was appointed Chief Baron of the Court of — 
Exchequer, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged until 1834, Having practised a! 
at the common law bar, he did not establish 
for himself as chancellor so high a judicial char- 
acter as was anticipated; but in the more con- 
genial field of the exchequer he earned a repu- 


MADAGASCAR. 


tation as a judge second to that of no man of his 
time, and the business of the court was soon 
enormously increased, while its decisions were 
considered of greater weight than those of the 
_ King’s Bench itself. Though prevented by of- 
ficial duties from participating largely in par- 
liamentary proceedings, he was one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the reform bill, and 
upon the resignation of Earl Gray, in 18382, en- 
_ deavored unsuccessfully to form a new con- 
 servative ministry in conjunction with the 
_ Duke of Wellington. He held the Great Seal 
_ again during the brief administration of Sir 
_ Robert Peel, in 1834, and after retiring from 
office, devoted himself for several years chiefly 
to the interests of his party, becoming one of 
_ the most effective leaders of the tory opposi- 
tion in the Upper House. 
___ His speeches at this time were characterized 
_by power, brilliancy, bitterness, and sarcasm, 
particularly his annual review of each session, 


influence in reanimating and consolidating the 
_ conservative party. In 1841, Sir Robert Peel 
formed his second ministry, and Lord Lynd- 
_ hurst for the third time accepted the Great 
FE which he retained until 1846, when he 
yy 
_ MADAGASCAR, an island of the Indian 
| Ocean lying east of Mozambique in Eastern Af- 
‘* rica, and separated from it by the Mozambique 
| channel. It is about 816 mileslong and 288 at 
| its greatest width. Its area is about 200,000 
| square miles, and its population is estimated at 
| 4,700,000. Hiera-Be “the great land,” is the 
_ name given to it by the natives, in contradis- 
_ tinction to the smaller islands which surround 
it. Its great mineral wealth in the precious 
metals and coal, its fertile soil, its magnificent 
forests, the extent of its silk culture, and its 
admirable ports have made it for many years 
‘an island of great interest to European powers, 
and that interest is now enhanced by its prox- 
 imity to the Oriental possessions of Great Brit- 
~ ain and France, and its position on the lines of 
- communication with the East by way of the 
_ Red Sea. Its inhabitants are composed of two 
different races, the dominant one being Malay 
or Malagash as they call themselves, and the 
larger but subject race are African, though with 
ong hair, and approaching more nearly to the 
Kaffir than to the Negro. There are numerous 
subdivisions or tribes of both races, and in the 
southeast a small tribe who call themselves 
Anta-Smours seem to be of Arab origin. The 
rgest and most enterprising of the Malay 
tribes are the Hovas, occupying originally Ank- 
Hova, a territory in the centre of the island, 
but who have of late years attained to the su- 
preme power over the whole island. They do 
not number more than 850,000 or 400,000. 
Their capital is called Tananarivo, or “the 


and were considered to have exercised a great 
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declared himself “at the close of his publie, 
almost of his natural life.” He however oc- 
casionally took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords, supported the 
Derby ministry of 1852, advocatéd the war 
with Russia, and denounced the policy adopted 
by Lord Clarendon in concluding the peace of 
1856 as a practical capitulation on the part of 
England. Until the infirmities of age overcame 
him, his speeches, remarkable for their elegant 
and severely simple style, and delivered with a 
voice of singular sweetness and power, were 
listened to with unabated interest; and to the 
day of his death he continued one of the most 
trusted advisers of the crown, and is under- 
stood to have greatly influenced, if not entire- 
ly guided by his opinions the conduct of. the 
leaders of the party in power. 

In personal appearance Lord Lyndhurst was 
remarkably handsome, and although past 90 
years of age, his vigorous and graceful car- 
riage caused him to be considered by strangers 
a much younger man. He was twice married, 
his second wife, to whom‘he was united at the 
age of 65, being a young Jewish lady of remark- 
able beauty. His offspring by both marriages 
being daughters, his title expires with him. 
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thousand villages,” being made up ofa consid- 
erable number of small villages surrounding 
within a distance of seven or eight miles the 
central one of Emirne, in which is the palace 
of the monarch of the Hovas. The population 
of Tananarivo is estimated at 75,000. At va- 
rious times for more than two hundred years 
France has maintained a claim to the posses- 
sion of Madagascar, though it is difficult to 
ascertain exactly the grounds upon which she 
has based it. The principle of international 
law is well established that the “rights of a 
nation to a foreign territory must depend either 
upon discovery, conquest, or treaties of cession.” 
The French did not discover the island, for it 
was discovered by the Portuguese; they did not 
conquer it, though they often attempted to do 
so, but were defeated and driven from it with 
heavy losses, and from 1786 till 1861 they have 
had no other than merely nominal settlements 
on the island, and those only at Tamatuve, or 
if for a short time four or five individuals were 
permitted to reside at Tananarivo, they were 
expelled with ignominy more than once for 
plots against the Government. They could 
claim no treaty of cession for their only treaty 
had been one with the King of the Hovas, of 
amity and commerce, and in acknowledging 
Radama II. as King of Madagascar, they had 
emphatically relinquished any claims which 
they might previously have made to sovereign- 
ty over the island. 

The domination of the Hova dynasty is re- 
cent, dating back only to the first years of the 
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present century, when Anudrian Amponiéne, a 
chief of one of the Hova tribes, united all the 
Hovas under his sway and commenced the con- 
quest of the tribes bordering on Ank-Hova or 
“the country of the Hovas.” He had succeed- 
ed in bringing two of the more prominent of 
these tribes into subjection, when he died in 
1810, and was su ed by his son Radama L, 
who inherited his father’s talents and ambition, 
and proceeded to carry out his measures for 
reducing the adjacent tribes to subjection. 

In 1814, Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Farquhar 
was governor-general of the Mauritius, an ablp 
and far-seeing officer, The movements of Ra- 
dama I. had come to his knowledge, and be- 
lieving the time a favorable one to advance 
the condition of Madagascar, to improve its 
Government, open its ports to commerce, and 
break up its: connection with the slave trade, 
he put himself in communication with the 
Hova chief, concluded a commercial treaty 
with him, undertook the education of his two 
younger brothers, and arranged subsequently a 
further treaty, by which Radama L agreed to 
abolish the slave trade, and received in return 
a recognition of his claims as King of Madagas- 
car, a small pension, and the aid of English 
officers to discipline his troops. Sir Robert 
Farquhar was absent from the Mauritius for 
two years, but on his return in 1820 he carried 
out with due diligence the measures agreed 
upon with Radama I. Schools were establish- 

throughout the kingdom; missionaries. of 
the London Missionary Society established 
schools and printing presses and churches 
there, and the king having decreed complete 
religious toleration, affairs moved on pros- 
perously. In 1828 Radama died, poisoned it 
was said by his chief queen, Ranavalana, who, 
with her paramour, Audrian Mihaza, was ex- 
asperated at the decadence of idolatry, and 
the custom of the ordeal of poison, by which 
the Hovas had for many generations been in 
the habit of disposing of those who had incurred 
their displeasure. The queen succeeded to 
Radama 1., and immediately nullified as many 
of his acts as she could, and put an end to the 
schools and the labors of the missionaries, as 
well as to the commercial intercourse which 
had hitherto existed between the country and 
Great Britain. Oruel and despotic in her char- 
acter, sensual and superstitious in her disposi- 
tion, Ranavalana hesitated at no barbarity 
which should consolidate her power, terrify 
her enemies, or gratify her revenge. In her 
reign of thirty-three years more than 250,- 
000 persons were said to have perished by 
the hands of the executioner or. by the tan- 
guin or ordeal of poison. Her persecution of 
the Christian converts was relentless, and she 
had evidently fully determined to drive Christi- 
anity from the island. This savage queen had 
one son, named Rakoto, not by Radama I., but 
by her paramour, Audrian Mihaza, to whom, 
notwithstanding the ferocity of her disposition, 
she was tenderly attached. He was amiable 
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and gentle in temper, but lacked resolution and 
vigor of character. He had received what lit- 


France, meantime, and especially Jesuit emi: 
saries, were seeking, in the fei character 
of phaseisnn an introduction into an 
and endeavoring to gain a controlling influence 
over the weak and amiable young prince, who, 
it was understood, was to su to the throne - 
on his mother’s demise. .A M. Laborde was 
the first of these, himself an adventurer, who | 
in his turn introduces another adventurer 
shrewder and sharper than himself, th 
not with an entirely stainless reputation. This. 
last, a M. Lambert, who, though of French or- 
igin, and professing to be a representative of 
France, had been for some years.a merchant at 
the Mauritius, succeeded in ingratiating him- 
self into the favor of the prince, and procured 
from him his signature to a proposition to the 
French Government to establish a ectorat 
over Madagascar, and a promise to acknowl- 
edge the French emperor as his suzerain ; ask 
ing only aid to dethone his mother and rule in 
her stead. Armed with this document, 
bert left Madagascar in 1854, first placing th 
two Jesuits, professedly. physicians, in-charge 
of his royal protegé, and hastened to France, 
The French Government, before entertaining 
the proposition, sent. Lambert to the British 
Government with it, and Lord Clarendon, then 
foreign secretary, promptly refused. to rte ‘4 
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rate in any such measure. Lambert ned 
to Madagascar in 1855, and having obtained — 
from the prince, in an unconscious moment, & — 
grant of privileges of mining, timber, lands, 
and agricultural products, which in reality — 
made him almost the sole proprietor of the is! 
and, he once more returned to Europe tomake — 
provision for the organization. of a company te 
avail themselves of these privileges in an event — 
which he proposed bringing about. He hep. g 
repaired again. to Madagascar with ample 
presents for the queen, as well as for the 
Bees and princess, and in concert with the 
esuits, and some other Frenchmen. on the 
island, the adventurous traveller, Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer, and the friends of the young 
prince, though probably not the prince him+ 
self, concerted a scheme for the ination — 
of Ranavalana. The conspiracy was reyealed 
beforé the time for its consummation, and the 
ueen, sending back the presents, yen A 
nehmen -from the is and; first. detaining: 
them for nearly nine weeks in the marsh anc 
jungle, whose miasma is almost. certain det 
to Europeans, and put the native pir 


to death. ake | 
Fe died, not by 


At length, in 1861, the 
violence, but in her bed, and though Ramboas+ 
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‘dsalama, the really legitimate heir, and the 
known exponent of the late queen’s policy, 
sought to murder the young prince, Rakoto, 
the voice of the people was so strongly in fa- 
yor of the latter, that he was, with but slight 
Repetition: proclaimed king, under the title of 
ma II, His first measures were such as 
to win general approval. He did not put his 
rival to death, as custom among the Hovas 
would have justified him in doing, but con- 
- tented himself with banishing him to his estates. 
He proclaimed toleration of all religions, and 


the free admission of foreigners into the king- 


dom; made treaties of commerce with Eng- 
_Jand and France; encouraged schools, and pro- 
hibited the tanguin, and seemed destined to 
renew and improve the golden days of the 
reign of RadamaI. But his best friends saw 
with pain that his intemperate habits were fast 
enslaving him, and that. under their baneful in- 
fluence he was developing a disposition to cru- 
elty and superstition, which had not hitherto 
been supposed to belong to his character. The 
adventurer Lambert was still a boon compan- 
jon, and had been.created by him Duke of Im- 
erana, and he had gathered around him a body- 
guard of young debauchees, mostly his early 
associates, who were named mena-maso or 
“red eyes,” from the pretence that excessive 
watchfulness in the king’s interests had in- 
flamed their visual organs. These young men 
were from the southern portion of the island, 
and were a different race from the old coun- 
sellors of Radama I., and thus the jealousy of 
caste was added to the prejudice to which their 
depraved conduct gave rise. Early in the year 
a strange epidemic, akin to the tarantulism 
of the middle ages, the convulsionary excite- 
ment in France, or the jerks of Sweden and 
Lapmark, a few years since, broke out in the 
capital and the adjacent provinces. The per- 
sons affected leaped, danced, howled, saw vis- 
ions, and heard voices from the invisible world ; 
they brought to the king messages from his 
_ mother and from the late king, and announced 
_ to him that if he did not stop the praying, some 
great calamity would befall him. Radama IL, 
though at first incredulous, soon gave heed 
to these professed revelations, collected the 
convulsed persons at his palace, sought to 
Communicate with the dead through them, 
and demanded that they should receive idol- 
atrous honors as they passed through the 
streets. Under the dictation of these fanat- 
ies, and the mena-maso, the king now began 
to entertain the idea of arresting the pro- 
gress of Christianity, by assaulting a number 
\ of the Christians and the leading statesmen 
who were opposed to him on political grounds. 
On the 7th of May he announced to his minis- 
ters that he was about to issue a decree, that 
if any person or persons wished to fight with 
fire-arms, swords, or spears, they should not be 
prevented, and that if any one were killed the 
murderer should not be punished. This was 
Something more than the recognition of duel- 
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ling; it was a declaration of civil war, with a 
romise of immunity to a]l who took part in it. 
he object of this strange decree was to protect 

the perpetrators of the intended assassinations 

from punishment. The ministers, after a day’s 
deliberation, came to the palace and besought 
him, on their knees, in the name of the people, 
not to issue the decree, but he insisted on doing 
so. Finding all remonstrance vain, they with- 
drew, and the foreigners haying left the capital, 
the officers and chief men met at the prime 
minister’s to concert: measures for compelling 
the king to change his purpose and give up the 
mena-maso to punishment, for it was universally 

believed that this was one of their projects. A. 

list of thirty-three of these dissolute young men 

was drawn up; ten of them were seized and 
executed, and most of the remainder made their 


escape to the stone house, a portion of the 


king’s palace. The officers sent envoys to the 
king demanding the revocation of the decree 
and the surrender of these favorites. Seven 
times they presented these demands, and seven 
times: were refused; at last, terrified at the 
gathering storm, he yielded in part, consenting 
to surrender his: favorites on condition that 
their lives should be ‘spared, and that their 
only punishment should be perpetual imprison- 
ment; but the concession came too late. The 
mena-maso were seized and marched away to 
be executed the next day, and the next morn- 
ing the king was strangled by the conspirators. 
The throne was offered to the queen with a 
written constitution, by which she was to be 
bound in ruling the nation. If she consented 
to accept this, she would be their ruler; if she 
declined it, it would be offered to another, and 
her fate could hardly be doubtful. After re- 
ceiving some explanations she gave in her ad- 
herence to the new form of government, and 
took the oath to observe the constitution. The 
nobles then said: ‘‘ We also bind ourselves by 
this agreement: if we break it we shall be 
guilty of treason, and if you break it we shall 
do as we have done now.” The constitution 
was then signed by the queen, and by the prime 
minister as the representative of the nation, and 
Rabodo I. was proclaimed Queen of Madagas- 
car. 

Rabodo is a niece of the late queen Rana- 
valana, and it is said was, like her aunt, in favor 
of persecuting the Christians. She is represent- 
ed as a woman of great energy of character, 
and though she pleaded earnestly for the preser- . 
vation of the life of the king, and to prevent 
bloodshed, she bad not. been on good terms 
with him for some years.. Another wife, a 
slave, was his favorite, but he had threatened 
to kill her if she became a Christian. 

The constitution thus summarily adopted as 
the organic law of the nation, is a singular 
document, but evinces a more extended know!1- 
edge of constitutional governments than most 
of the Hova nobles could well be supposed to 
have possessed. One of its first articles is 
that “her majesty shall not drink intoxicating 
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liquors,” a wise provision, when it is remem- 
bered that Radama I., Ranavalana, and Ra- 
dama II. were all given to this besotting vice. 
It also abolishes the use of the tanguin. Other 
provisions are the following : i 

“The word of the sovereign alone is not to 
be law, but the nobles and heads of the people, 
with the sovereign, are to make the laws. _ 

“ Pefect liberty and protection are guaranteed 
to all foreigners who are obedient to the laws 
of the country. jh: 

“Friendly relations are to be maintained 
with all other nations. 

‘Duties are to be levied, but commerce and 
civilization are to be encouraged. 

“Protection, and liberty to worship, teach, 
and promote the extension of Christianity, are 
secured to the native Christians, and the same 
protection and liberty are guaranteed to those 
who are not Christians. : 

“ Domestic slavery is not abolished, but mas- 
. ters are at liberty to give freedom to their 
slaves, or to sell them to others. ; 

“No person is to be put to death for any 
offence, by the word of the sovereign alone; 
and no one is to be sentenced to death till 
twelve men have declared such person to be 
guilty of the crime to which the law awards 
the punishment of death.” ps 

During his short reign, and in the early por- 
tion of it, Radama II. made treaties of friend- 
ship and commerce with Great Britain and 
France, and both nations, on the ratification 
of the treaties, sent magnificent presents (the 
Emperor and Empress of France crowns for 
the royal pair, and the Queen of England a 
Bible), to be presented on the day of the coro- 
nation, which took place September 23d, 1862. 
These treaties are alike in their provisions, and 
are intended to encourage commercial relations 
between the respective countries. They have 
been acknowledged by the new Government. 
The adventurer Lambert, however, mindful of 
his own interests, had taken advantage of the 
besotted condition of the king to induce him 
to recognize and confirm the grant he had 
made to him in: 1855, before coming to the 
throne. No monarch in his senses would ever 
have made such a grant to a foreigner, or even 
to one of his own subjects. The following are 
some of the items of this grant: 

Cuap. I. We authorize J. Lambert to form a com- 
pany, having for its object the working of the mines 
_ of Madagascar, the forests, and the lands situated on 

the coasts and in the interior, The said company shall 

have the right of making roads, canals, building yards, 
establishments of public utility, of coining money with 
the king’s effigy ; in a word, it shall do all that it may 
deem calcul to promote the good of the country. 

Cuar. Il. Art. 1. We grant and concede to the com- 
pany the exclusive privilege of working all the mives 

n Madagascar, including those al known, and 
those which may hereafter be discovered. 

Art. 2. We t and concede equally to the said 
company, as well for itself as for those whom it may 
admit to take part in it, the privilege of choosing, on 
all the coasts and in the interior of the country, any 
unoccupied lands to be put into cultivation. In con- 
sequence the company shall become proprietor of the 
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lands which it shall have chosen, as soon as it shall give 
us notice of having taken possession of them. 


Art. 8. The company shall not pay any duties upon 

the ore produced, nor upon the profits made upon oe; 
Art, 4, The produce of the working of the mines of 
ada; ; 


Madagascar, and upon cultivation, shall ¥ ‘ 
privilege of free exportation without duty. Ite {the 
company’s] property shall not be liable to be burdened 
with imposts. What shall be brought in for the com- 
pany shall RY no duty. . «Rent 
rt. 5. We relinquish to this company all the 
of Soatsimanampiovana, so as to put them into 
tion for the immediate pers CHE we of laborers, — 
also give to the company the house at Soanierana 
establish there the headquarters of its administrati 


The company, for its part, engages to assi 4 
to the best of its power the king’s praeoss Si 3 
the amelioration and civilization of the coun-— 
try; and on the 12th of September, 1862, Lam- _ 
bert added a clause, in which he promised to _ 
give to Radama II., and his successors, ten per _ 
cent. on the net profits. : 

The company was formed at Paris, and was 
authorized by an imperial decree, dated May _ 
2d, 1863, The arrangements of the company 
for choosing lands are admirably comprehen- _ 
sive. They are to choose: 1. All such as from _ 
vicinity to the ports are likely to become cen- _ 
tres of population. 2. Those situated along — 
the course of navigable rivers. 3, The unoc- | 
cupied land nearest to the Hovate ports and to 
the actual existing centres of population 4, — 
The fertile lands in the most healthy localities. — 
5 and 6, in the neighborhood of forests, and — 
where gum and caoutchoue are procurable. 7. _ 
Lands suitable for pasturage andrice. 8. Wher- _ 
ever it may be presumed that there are metal- — 
lic and mineral riches. t; 

Ten days after the authorization of this com- _ 
pany, Radama II. was strangled, and the new — 
Government, while acknowledging and con- — 
firming the commercial treaties, at once repu- 
diated these grants, Indeed the Constitution _ 
adopted at the accession of Rabodo, or as the — 
natives style her, Rasoahéry Meujaka (the beau- _ 
tiful and strong sovereign), closes with this ar- _ 
ticle: ‘‘ Rasoahéry succeeds directly to Rana- 
valana. Radama II. is as if he had never ex- 
isted ; his body is deprived of sepulture.” Thus 
directly does it disavow all his acts and de- 
crees, except such as may be reénacted by the ~ 
reigning sovereign. The French Government _ 
are unwilling to relinquish the grant which 
Lambert secured from the late king. In the’ 
October number of the Revue.des Deux Monit ns 
an article appeared, entitled “ La France et 
Madagascar,” written by M. Henri Galos, 
avowedly deriving its facts from administra- 
tive sources, and evidently inspired by the 
French Government. This artiale, after 
ing the French claims, urges the propriety of ~ 
inciting the coast tribes of Madagascar, now | 
subject to the Hovas, the Sakalavas, Betsinso- — 
racas, and Betonimenes, to rise inst the 
dominant race, and to afford thers eel as- 
sistance, that the Hova Government being | 
overthrown there may be a better opportunity | 
for France to claim from the conquering party — 
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the fulfilment of the claims now made in vir- 
tue of this grant. The moral obliquity of such 
a course, which would throw the country back 
into the barbarism from which it is but just 
emerging, to satisfy the greed of a trading com- 
_ pany, and compel the confirmation of an unjust 
grant, seems not to have occurred to the writer ; 
Bout on a question where the moral sympathies 
_ of all Christendom would be opposed to her, 
_ France cannot afford to ignore the ethical bear- 


t pe of her action. 

S. GNESIUM. H. Sainte-Claire Deville and 
_ H. Caron déscribe (Ann. de Chim. et de Phy- 
_ sigue, Ixvii. 340) their most recent and im- 
proved method of obtaining this metal in 
4 absolute purity, with an account of its proper- 
} ties in that condition. The pure metal has a 
density of 1.75, is very ductile, and when 
_ burnished affords plates of a slightly bluish or 
 yiolet tint, and of great lustre. The surface 
- tarnishes in the air, but not more rapidly than 
i that of zinc, and the oxidation is never very 
deep. The metal fuses at about the fusing- 
point of zinc; a little above this it burns with 
_ an intensely brilliant flame. The preparation 
_ of the pure metal magnesium, as in the case 
_ of pure aluminium, is growing into import- 
ance in connection with the arts and with com- 
"merce ; and it has been suggested that the 
_ former metal may at no distant day become 

_ extensively used as a substitute for silver. 
_ MAINE. The political campaign in this 
_ State commenced on July ist, when a conven- 
_ tion of the Republican party, numbering nearly 
1,300 delegates, from 300 towns, assembled at 
gor, to nominate candidates for Governor 
and other State officers. The call for the con- 
_yention was made by the Republican State 
_ Committee, but embraced all persons in favor 
_ of sustaining the administration in its efforts to 
subdue the rebellion. On the second ballot 
- Samuel Cony was nominated as candidate for 
_ Governor; and subsequently a series of resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring, in substance: 
First—That it is the solemn duty of all loyal 
_men to take a firm stand in favor of the na- 
b ae administration in conducting the war. 
cond—That the convention would “ unite as 


one man in sustaining the civil and military 
policy and measures of the Government, with- 
out qualification or reservation.” Third—That 
those assemblages of northern citizens who 
had protested against the arrest of persons en- 
gaged in discouraging enlistments, ‘‘ while they 
have expressed no execrations against the foe 
now invading the free States,” were not to be 
1 as counsellors in the present crisis of 
the country; and Fourth—That Vice-President 
Hamlin and the two Senators in Congress be 
ea to repair immediately to Washington 
and urge upon the President “the importance 
and necessity of placing along the coast a 
‘sufficient naval and military force to protect 
the commerce of the country from the piratical 
depredations of the rebels.” Mr. Cony, who 

d in the previous year been a prominent 
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member of the party known as the “ War Dem- 
ocrats,”’ and had canvassed the State in favor 
of the election of Jameson, the candidate of 
that party, accepted the nomination and the 
platform of principles established by the con- 
vention, and during the succeeding canvass the 
Republicans and the War Democrats, by whom 
he was supported, formed an organization un- 
der the name of the Union party. 

On August 6th, the Democratic party met in 
convention at Portland, about 900 members 
being present, and organized by the choice of 
Samuel Jaycox, of Fairfield, a former Whig, as 
president. The prominent candidate for Gov- 
ernor was Bion Bradbury, who had been se- 
lected in the same capacity the previous year, 
and as doubts existed in the minds of several 
delegates as to the views which he held re- 
specting the conduct of the war and the policy 
of the administration, a letter from him on the 
political position was read to the convention. 
The following extracts indicate the purport o 
this communication: 


The convention has most important duties to per- 
form. It assembles amid the unspeakable horrors of a 
bloody and desperate civil war. The country is oscil- 
lating between despotism and anarchy. Thelong con- 
tinuance of the war has stirred the deep passions of 
men. The yoice of reason is almost drowned in the 
terrific storm that rages around us, and madness rules 
the hour. The times and the occasion demand calm 
deliberation and the exercise of the highest wisdom 
and the noblest patriotism. All mere party views sink 
into insignificance, and the intensely absorbing ques- 
tion arises, what can be done to save the country from 
impending ruin? It seems to me that the hope of re- 
storing the Government rests in the united action of 
all conservative men, in resisting the fanatical spirit 
of radicalism largely pervading the land, which now 
controls, with its revolutionary doctrines, and per- 
nicious influence, the counsels of the present national 
administration, and in substituting in its stead an en- 
larged patriotism and a liberal statesmanship which 
look alone to the conservation of the Constitution and 
the restoration of the Union with all the rights of the 
States unimpaired. 


After recapitulating what he considered the 
arbitrary and unjust acts of the administration, 
he continued: 


Are the people of Maine ready to concede the claim 
set up by the national administration to that despotic 
power which could deprive them of their dearest mghts 
and most sacred privileges—of all those noble guaran- 
tees affecting life, liberty and property, which are se- 
cured to them by the geen old Constitution established 
by their fathers, as the embodiment of the great prin- 
ciples upon which rests the base of the sp fabric 
of the Govemnmest? I believe the People will never 
at ap in such doctrine. * Pibay a 

ut opposition to the present war policy and war 
measures of the administration is not opposition to the 
Government. The administration is not the Govern- 
ment. Those in authority are but the agents of the 
people to carry on the Government under the Consti- 


tution. They mr exceed or pervert their constitu- 
tional powers—they may destroy the Constitution 
itself. Under such circumstances, to oppose the ad- 


ministration is to support the Government. : 
To uphold the Government, to maintain the Consti- 
tution, to restore the Union as it was—is the first duty 
of every citizen. To fail in the duty is to be false to 
ourselves, to posterity and to the Ser cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, and it is equally a duty to protest 
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inst a policy calculated to prolong the war and 
rn the Comtitation, — 

This letter proving satisfactory to the con- 
vention, Mr. Bradbury was nominated by a 
large majority. A series of resolutions was 
also adopted... The first three announced the 
devotion of the Democracy to the Constitution 
and the Union. The next announced. that in 
the opinion of the convention the war was con- 
ducted by the present administration ‘not for 
the restoration of the Union, but for the abo- 
lition of slavery and the destruction of the 
Union.” The next declared that the ‘people 
are the only lawful sovereign in this country ;” 
that public functionaries are but the servants 
of the people, and, as such, responsible to them, 
and that there is a manifest difference between 
the Government and the administration of the 
Government, the latter being merely the agents 
of the people, subject to their approval or con- 
demnation.. The next was in the following 
terms: : 


Resolved, That whenever the le of the seceded 
States or any one or more of such States, shall express 
their desire to return to the Union, to be represented 
in the Congress of the United States, and to resume 
their obligations to the Constitution and the Union, 
the Democratic party will hail their return with joy, 
and will freely welcome them back under the protect- 
ing folds of the national flag, “with all the dignity, 
equality and rights of the several States unimpaired ;’ 
and we condemn and denounce the new and startling 
doctrine, now for the first time avowed by the organs 
of the Republican party, that the extinction of slave 
in such States should be made a condition of their 
restoration to the Union, as a violation of the public 

ledges of the party, and as a wicked attempt to over- 
row the Constitution, revolutionize the Government, 
prolong the war indefinitely, and finally to establish a 
military despotism on the ruins of our republican 
Government, 


The next two resolutions protested against 
interference in elections and martial law, to 
which succeeded the following: 


Resolved, That we unite with the Democracy of 
the other States, in denouncing the arrest and mock 
trial by court-martial, and banishment of Clement L. 
Vallandigham, a citizen of Ohio, for no other reason 
than words addressed to a public meeting, in criticism 
of the course of the administration, and in condem- 
nation of a certain military order, as a high-handed out- 
rage upon the rights of the citizen under the Consti- 
tution of his own State and that of the United States, 

Resolved, That the conscription law, in the opinion 
of this Convention, is an unnecessary, unwise, unequal 
and oppressive law—deemed by many to override the 
Constitution and the rights of the States, and to be 
destructive of the liberties of the people. While the 
Democratic party counsel obedience to the laws and 
respect for the constituted authorities, and deprecate 
all illegal and violent resistance to the execution of any 
law, however unjust and oppressive, we believe that 
common justice requires that the burdens arising un- 
der this act shali be assumed and equalized by the 
State, and we appeal tothe administration to suspend 
the enforcement of this law, until the courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction shall have decided that it is a con- 
stitutional enactment. ‘ 


The two concluding resolutions were compli- 
mentary to the army, and to Gov. Seymour of 
New York, who was thanked for his “able 
stand taken and maintained in defence of the 
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citizen and State as against the encroachments 
of centralized power.” nn tiie | 
The following additional resolution was also es 
adopted : ye feisd elthicdke Me 
Resolved, That the convention cordially a 4 
every effort of towns to enable, by bounties, 
script citizens to go to the war, or to obtain a 
tute, or to pay to the Government the $300 w! 
asks in lieu of a substitute, because the conser 4 
is in force peat not yet judicially decreed unconsti 
tional; and we recommend every town to.elect to the 
next legislature representatives who will support a 
law to legalize, or to haye adopted by the State : ko 
such bounties and aid furnished by towns. “to the con- 
scripts. : y on ok Uae 
The election was held September 14th, with 
the following result : the ve = 4 
’ ST rvent 
Samuel Con Union p . 00 deride ony + +.67,916_ - . 
Bion eter Democrat a 50,366 4 


Majority for Cony. .s..eceeese es 44 617550 


_ The total vote was 118,282, being larger by 
30,643 than the vote of 1862. The legislature. _ 
elected at the same time consisted of, Senate: 
Union 30, Democrat 1; House of Represent 
atives: Union 120, Democrats 31. 0 
During 1863 ten regiments of Maine yolun- 
teers were mustered out of the service of the — 
United States, the terms of their enlistme / 
haying expired, and at the close of the year 
there remained in active service sixteen 1 
ments and one battalion of infantry, one regi- 
ment and one company of vavalry, one regi 7 
of heavy and six batteries of light ery, 
and one company of sharpshooters, .At the | 
same date two veteran regiments of infantry, 
recruited under the authority of a general 
order from the War De nt, a second regi- 
ment and an additional company of Radja - 
and a battery of light artillery were nea 
ready for the field, A considerable number 
men also went into regiments in the fiel 
making between four and five thousand en~ — 
listed under the October call of the President 
for 300,000 men. In addition to the Govern- — 
ment bounty of $402 for veteran recruits, anc 
$302 for new recruits, the State, in October, 
offered a bounty of $100 to all recruits entering 
incomplete organizations then in the State, an id. 
$55 to recruits entering regiments or corps n ‘ 
the field, and, as in 1862, numerous cities and 
towns paid extra bounties to recruits enlisted 
within their limits, anticipating legisla 
grants for legal authority in such cs 
These latter bounties were considerably larger — 
than in the previous year, and under the stimn+ 
ulus to recruiting thereby afforded it 3 i 5 
hoped that the quota of Maine would be filled — 
without resorting to a draft. As in forme) 
years, considerable numbers of the | A 
population entered the naval service, for whont 
the State has not yet received credit in the ap+ 
portionment of her several quotas.  * 
The draft ordered by the ‘President proceed- 
ed, during the summer months, in a peaceabli 
and orderly manner, and the number of mert 
held for service, or accepted as substitutes, was 


eee eeeweeerne 
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‘about 2,000. Various towns having voted in 

blic meeting sums sufficient to pay the com- 
mutations of such of their citizens as might be 
drafted, Gov. Coburn, in view of the complica- 
tions and embarrassments which might result 
from these proceedings, asked the opinion of 


_ the justices of the Supreme Court upon the le- 


gal questions involved in the following inter- 
rogatories : 


~~ 1, Has a city or town any legal right to pledge its 


credit to raise money for the purpose of paying the 
mmutations of such of its citizens as may be drafted 
into the service of the United States under the law 
aforesaid ? 
» 2. Has a city or town any legal right to raise money 
taxation to provide commutations for such of its 
tizens as may be thus drafted? 


_ The Court held that Congress had full pow- 


- er, under the Constitution, ‘‘ to command all the 


resources of. the nation, the lives of its citizens, 
to prevent, by. any and all proper means, that 
fearful anarchy which would be so imminent 
if its dissolution should become an accomplish- 
ed fact; ” that the liability to serve, procure a 
substitute, or pay the commutation fee, as 
created by the Enrolment Act of March 384, 
was of a purely personal nature; and that the 
question really amounted to this: ‘‘ Whether a 
town can legally raise money gratuitously to 
discharge the pecuniary obligations of its citi- 
zens, or to procure their exemption from mili- 
tary or other service.” Such a power, they 


decided, was not conferred upon the municipal 


corporations of the State. They concluded 
their opinion as follows : 
. Were a town to raise money to be distributed to fa- 


yored individuals, the tax assessed for such a purpose 
could not for a moment be upheld. Still less can it be 


_ when the obvious and inevitable tendency of it would 


: . 
| 


_ raise soldiers, not to raise money. 


be to defeat the object for which the act of Congress 
before referred to was passed. That was an act to 
Its preliminary 
and special purpose was to suppress insurrection by 
means of an armed force, to be raised in pursuance 
of its provisions. If one town may assess taxes to 

y the commutation money of those who may be 

afted, so may all, and the Government would be left 
without a soldier for its protection, and the nation 


_ surrendered into the power of those who are oe 


for its overthrow. By such a course the wealt 


_ and taxable property of the community would be di- 


verted from the defence of the Government, and the 
resources of the State would be turned to its destruc- 
tion, by i gaan it of the means necessary for its 
rvation. 
» We therefore answer each of the interrogatories in 
the negative. 
__ At the outbreak of the rebellion, the bonded 
State debt amounted to $699,000. On January 
Ist, 1868, this had been increased by expenses 
incidental to the war to $1,472,000, and during 
1863 there was added a further war debt of 
$950,000, making the total debt of the State, 
on January ist, 1864, $2,422,000. This in- 
crease was caused by the payment of bounties 
to Soldiers and the aid advanced, in 1862, to 
their families. To provide for the payment 
of the interest on the public debt, and, in 
some part, for the other extraordinary charges 
of the Government, the Legislature of 1863 
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increased the State tax or that year by 
the addition of a mill on the dollar of valu- 
ation, to the tax of the previous year. In 
addition to the money expended on account of 
volunteers, directly by the State, which consti- 
tutes a claim against the General Government, 
there had been expended, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, by cities, towns, and 
plantations in the State, upward of $4,000,000, 
chiefly for bounties, to which sum large addi- 
tions have since been made. 

The following table represents the condition 
of the sixty-nine banks of Maine on December 
Ist, 1863. 

LIABILITIES, 


Capital Stock........seeseeseevesees +2 $8;008,000,00 
Circulation. ....0.0.ccevecdnecesderess  6,019,156.00 


Deposits....... Lenina da cdmbicars + bane te 6,421,005.30 
Due to Banks..... RSegbasa care te core ws 118,020.42 
Prefited) to. ewsssik OT. EQ 759,859.02 
a a TS ae ae ign 45 ceca + os se $21,826,040.74 
RESOURCES, _ ‘ 

Notes and Bills Discounted Leal! #03 $11,408,848.60 
United States Securities, eeee § 8,075,261.16 
BOOBL MBEAN 0,5 a 'olc crated elelaals ae bol eeptie 245,846.00 
Due from Banks.............es000. 4,370,562.06 
Bills of other Banks and Checks..... 1,047,979.44 
PECHRS « les bis 0:8 Hail Sas b bw oSaN SV ewEble 678,043,48 


oe 


Total... ccs cove ab oq peepeececes age Oolesat 040. 1m 


In 1862 the Legislature passed: an act ex- 
empting the State banks, for the space of one 
year, from the severe penalties imposed by their 
charters in the event of their suspending specie 
payments. In/1863 this act was renewed, and 
in consequence of the imposition by Congress 
of a tax upon the.circulation and deposits of 
the local banks, the Legislature remitted one 
half of the State tax imposed upon the banks 
by their charters. 

By a resolution adopted, March 25th, the 
Legislature accepted, in behalf of Maine, the 
grant of land guaranteed by act of Congress, 
July, 1862, to each State, for the purpose of 
establishing an Agricultural College. . A board 
of thirteen regents was also created, with au- 
thority to receive scrip for the land, to locate 
the same, to examine localities for the proposed 
college, and to examine and report upon similar 
institutions in other States. 

The comparatively defenceless condition of 
the Maine seaboard was, from the outset of the 
war, a subject of much solicitude to her citi- 
zens, and, in conformity with resolutions adopt- 
ed by the State Legislature, and the urgent so- 
licitations of Governor Coburn, the General 
Government expended, during the year, large’ 
sums upon the permanent. fortifications in the 
harbor of Portland, at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec river, and in the narrows of the Penob- 
scot, beside constructing earthworks at Rock- 
land, Belfast, and Eastport, at each of which 
places two batteries of five guns each were 
mounted, and single batteries of five guns each 
at Castine and Machiasport. The northeast- 
ern frontier of the State is entirely unprotect- 
ed, and the only means of defence yet suggest- 
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ed is the construction of a railroad connecting 
it with the seaboard, by which an army with 
supplies and munitions could be speedily con- 
centrated, The excitement on the subject of 
coast defences was heightened during the sum- 
mer by the daring exploit of the crew of 


the rebel privateer “Archer,” who, on the 
night of June 29th, surprised and captured 


the U.S. revenue cutter ‘Caleb Oushing,” in 
the harbor of Portland, and carried her to sea. 
She was pursued by two steamers manned by 
armed volunteers, overhauled a short distance 
from the city, and blown up by her crew who 
escaped in boats, but were speedily captured. 

The crops of the State were considerably in- 
jured by the drought which prevailed so exten- 
sively over the United States, in 1863, the hay 
crop, one of the chief staples, being much be- 
low the average. The demands of the war 
also caused such a scarcity of laborers that, in 
many parts of the State, it was a common thing 
to see women working in the fields. 

MARTIALLAW. A deeply interesting case 
involving the existence and power of martial 
law in the sections of the country in which 
the civil courts were exercising their jurisdic- 
tion, arose in the State of Indiana, and on ap- 
peal was decided by the Supreme Court. 

June 8th, Maj. G. Collins Lyon, chief pro- 
vost marshal of the District of Indiana and 
Michigan, issued an order to Oapt. Wilcox, 
provost marshal at Indianapolis, requiring him 
to issue an order prohibiting the sale of liquor, 
by any one, to enlisted men. Captain Wilcox 
thereupon issued the following notice: 

Inptararoun Jone at 1908" f 

‘‘ All persons engaged in the traffic and sale of spirit- 
uous and intoxicating liquors within this city are 
notified that they are strictly prohibited, from and 
after this date, from selling the same to any enlisted 
soldier. A violation of this order, by any person 
whomsoever, will be visited with severe punishment. 

“By order of FRANK WILCOX 
‘Captain, and Provost Marshal.” 


Joseph Griffin was arrested and imprisoned 
by Capt. Wilcox for an alleged violation of the 
foregoing military order and notice. 
release he commenced this suit in the Marion 
Common Pleas, against the captain for false 
imprisonment. Griffin was licensed to retail 
to everybody except minors, intoxicated per- 
sons, &c., both by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Capt. Wilcox answered the complaint of Grif- 
fin by justifying his arrest and imprisonment 
under the order and notice above set out; and 
the court held the justification sufficient and a 
bar to Griffin’s suit for damages, 

Griffin appealed from the judgment ofthe Com- 
mon Pleas to the Supreme Court of the State; 
the opinion of the Court was read by Perkins, 
J. After stating the facts of the case, he says: 

Legal bepef is a justification to a person in 
making an arrest. Authority appearing on its face 
to be illegal, is not a justification, and will be no pro- 
tection for making an arrest. 
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After his 2% 


This case, it may be remarked, does not involve the 
question of the right, in any person, or body of men, é 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. Griffin did not — 
apply for that writ in order to effect his di ‘Ze 
from imprisonment. He submitted to that, and the: 
sued for damages for theimprisonment. And, it m 
be here observed, that the suspension of the 
habeas corpus does not pe a wrongful arrest an 
imprisonment; it only deprives the party thus ar- 
rested of the means of procuring erty, but 
does not exempt the person making the illegal arres 
from liability to damages, in a civil suit, for such ar- 
rest nor from punishment in a criminal prosecution, 
The real question, lying at the bottom of a cast 
involves the war power of the President of the ; 
States, that is, his power to act upon martial 


Griffin was not arrested and eens under the | 
civil law of this State, nor of the United States, for 
he had violated no such law. There isno actofCon- 
gress, nor of the State Legislature, ee the 
sale of liquor to an enlisted soldier. e only law in 
this State containing such prohibition, when Griffin © 
made his sale to a soldier, was that enacted by the | 
military order of Major Lyon, Griffin was 
then, by military authority. Could he be legally ar- 
rested, for the cause alle for his arrest, by t 
authority, in the place, and at the time it was so made 
Griffin was not connected with the military or L 
lic service, was not a spy from the enemy, and ¥ 
not within military lines. He was a citizen of 
State, pursuing, lawfully, his lawful avocation, 
the civil walks of life. Had he been a soldier, in the - 
service, he would have been subject to the well-d : 
ed code of military law, which requires obedience 
ping to se eh oe! of Het - rig by subj 
em to punishment, such officers, rescribed 
modes, for diaobediodies ta these orders. In this case — 
had Major Lyon addressed his order to the soldiers 
subject to his command, forbidding them to drink 
intoxicating liquor, or to leave the lines to go where | 
it sould be obtained, and the soldiers, subject to his 
jurisdiction, had disobeyed his order, he might, p 
aps, though the point is not now before us or deci- 
sion, have caused them to be punished by military 
law. Military men, in the service, are subject to the 
code of military law, enacted for their government, — 
and to be enforced, in prescribed modes, by r 
officers. So, legislative bodies administer the 


ly distinct and entirely different 
which soldiers are subject. Wh 


the code of military law, enacted for the soldiers, as 
said, and for disobedience to which they are 
punished, but he governs the citizens by arb 
will. See the “Articles of War,” for the 
ment of soldiers, enacted by Congress, in B 
Dig., p. 73. We may farther illustrate the di on 
between governing and punishing those subject to 
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the military coae by military tribunals, and govern- 
ing the citizen by martial law, which is, in fact, no 
law, but arbitrary will, by referring to Sections 30 
and 38 of the act of Congress of March 3d, 1863. 

- Such is military law. What is called martial law, 
is applied to the citizen, by subjecting him to the 
government of the military in certain exigencies. 
“Martial law is the law of war, that depends on the 
gust but arbitrary porrer and pleasure of the king, 
for, though he doth not make any laws but by the 
common consent in parliament, yet in time of war, 


a by reason of the necessity of it, to guard against 
dan 


4 


— 


- by the maxim, “inter arma silent 


gers that often arise, he useth absolute power; so 
that his word is law. However opposed to other au- 
thorities, this expresses what is distinctly meant, 
both in England and in this country, by martial law.” 
—New Am. Cyclop., tit. Martial Law. The question 
now arises, when and where can the citizen be sub- 
jected to martial law? He cannot, certainly, with- 
out an act of Congress be subjected to that law ex- 
cept upon necessity—occasioned by force, actually 
existing or immediately threatened, at the time and 
place where martial law is exercised. Whether, by 
act of Congress, martial law could be declared 
throughout the United States, we need not inquire. 
See De Hart, Mil. L., Pp. 17. 

Martial law is the law of force, and is employed 

under two general conditions: 
_ 1, Ima part, or the whole, of a foreign country, 
when, being~at war with such country, our army 
may invade it, and expel the governing power from 
a part or the whole of it. 

2. When force may expel the civil authority from 
a part or the whole of our own territory; or, perhaps 
it may be said, martial law is exercised in our coun- 

the military being on the spot to execute it, 
where no civil authority exists. But where the civil 
authority exists, the Constitution is imperative that 
it shall be paramount to the military. The right to 
vern by martial law does not grow out of the mere 
fact that we have an army; for we have that at all 
times, in peace as well as in war. The right to goy- 
ern Indianapolis by martial law does not arise upon 
the mere fact that soldiers are stationed in the city, 
or are often marched through it; for soldiers are sta- 
tioned at different points, and marched from place to 
lace in the country at all times, in peace as well as 
nwar. Yet, in ordinary times, surely the officers 
commanding them do not claim to govern the citi- 
zens, not connected with the army, by martial law. 

The right, in the military officer, to govern by 
martial law, as we have said, arises upon the fact of 
existing, or immediately impending force, at a given 
place and time, against légal authority, which the 
civil authority is incompetent to overcome; and it is 
exercised precisely upon the principle on which self- 
defence justifies the use of force by individuals. 
Robbers and burglars, and in some cases, rioters may 
be resisted and even slain, in self-defence, by private 

dividuals. That is, there are cases where force 
must be resisted by force, instead of waiting for the 
civil authorities. This isthe doctrine of Rutherforth, 
in his Institutes of Natural Law. See Book 1, chap. 
19; Book 2, chap. 9. This is the doctrine expressed 

8. 

“When the courts of justice be open, and the 
judges and ministers of the same may by law protect 
men from wrong and violence, and distribute justice 
to all, it is said to be time of peace. So when 
by invasion, insurrection, rebellion or such like, the 
peaceable course of justice is disturbed and stopped, 
So as the courts be as it were shut up, e¢ silent enter 
arma leges, then it is said to be time of war.’’—Coke 
aaa as quoted in Law. Wheat. Int. Law, 
p. 525, 

_ There is another maxim sometimes quoted in con- 
nection with the above from Cicero, which deserves 
a moment’s notice: Salus populi suprema lex—the 
f°" of the individual must yield to that of the pub- 

c. This maxim, also, is acted upon only locally and 
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temporarily. Broom says of it: ‘‘Hence there are 
many cases in which individuals sustain an injury 
for which the law gives no action; as when private 
houses are pulled down, or bulwarks raised on pri- 
vate property, for the preservation and defence of the 
kingdom against the king’s enemies. The civil law 
writers indeed say, that those who suffer have a right 
to resort to the public for satisfaction, but no one 
ever thought that the common law gave an action 
against the individual who pulled down the house or 
raised the bulwark, and the reason is that a man may 
justify committing the private injury for the public 

ood, as for instance, the pulling down of a pom 
if necessary, in order to arrest the progress of a fire.’’ 
—Broom’s Maxims, p. 1. See the subject of this 
maxim well discussed in 2 Kent, 338, e seg. 

These two maxims, and their application, illustrate 
and define martial law, under sate governments ; 
and, for the purposes of the case at bar, we shall 
concede the right to exercise that law, as thus defin- 
ed and applied under our Government, limited, as all 
its departments are, by a constitution. It is thelaw 
of force, applied to govern persons and places whence 
the civil law is expelled; its officers rendered unable 
to ‘execute it, by forcible resistance. This ri ht, 
thus temporarily and locally to exercise martial law, 
in case of necessity, is the war power of the Goy- 
ernor of a State and of the President of the United 
States, and it is all the war power that either pos- 
sesses by virtue of which he can assume to govern 
independently of the civil law; and this war power 
each executive usually exerts through his subordi- 
nate military officers. 

This may be further illustrated by examples. 

During the administration of Governor Wright, as 
the Executive of this State, it was alleged that a re- 
bellion existed in Clay county—that the officers of 
the civil law were overpowered by force. Governor 
Wright, as commander-in-chief of the military pow- 
er of the State, sent a military force to the county, 
the commander of which, as the representative of 
the Executive, would, if necessary, govern that lo- 
cality by the war power, till the civil law could re- 
sume its sway; but because there was forcible resist- 
ance to law in Clay county, did that fact authorize 
Governor Wright to overthrow the civil authorities 
in the whole State, and assume unlimited arbitrary 
power, to be exercised through military officers? 

During the administration of Washington, as Pres- 
ident of the United States, a rebellion occurred in 
Western Pennsylvania, on account of the excise 
law; the civil power was overcome in that portion 
of the State. General Washington sent thither a 
military force, and, within the limits of the territory 
from which the rebels had expelled the civil power, 
and for just the time necessary to restore the ascend- 
ency of that power, Washington, by his generals, 
might have found it necessary to govern by the war 
power. So Washington understood this question, 
and he instructed his officers accordingly. See Ir- 
ving’s Life of Washington, vol. 5, ch. 25. 

Rhode Island presents a different example, but 
strictly within the same principle ; an example where 
the ey Bi was not local, but throughout the en- 
tire State, and called into exercise the war power of 
a Governor of the State. Rhode Island was govern- 
ed upon a royal charter granted by King Charles the 
Second. The peor petitioned for a convention to 
form a new and more democratic constitution. The 
legislature, aren after year, denied the petition. The 
people finally took the subject into their own hands, 
called a convention, formed a new constitution, and 
were proceeding, a great majority of the people en- 
gaging in the undertaking, in 1842, to overthrow, en- 
tirely to extinguish the a government, and put the 
new one into operation in its place. Force was re- 
sorted to on both sides. The contest was not local, 
but extended to every foot of territory in the State. 
The legislature of the old government passed an act 
authorizing the Governor of that government to en- 
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force martial law ; he thereupon announced it by proc- 
lamation, and then exercised it to the extent of for- 
cible resistance to the old government, which was 
throughout the whole State. New Am. Cyclop., tit. 
Dorr; Burke and Causin’s Reports to House Rep. in 
Congress in 1844; Luther v. Borden, 7 How. At . 8.) 
Rep. 1. The charter Governor, King, also called on 
the President of the United States for aid to put 
down the rebellion; the President tendered it, and 
the people of Rhode:Island were crushed by military 


ower. 

The right, then, esident 

overn localities, through his military officers, he 
Sestves solely from the fact that he is the command- 
er-in-chief of the army, and is to see that the laws 
are executed; and he can exercise it to just the ex- 
tent that, and no further than, by the laws of war, a 
commanding general in the army of the United 
States could do it. Where the laws are, or may be, 
executed without the interference of the President, 
by his military, he has no right thus to interfere. 

The President does not derive his war power from 
his oath to support, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion. That simply obliges him to obey the Constitu- 


of the President to temporarily 


tion himself, and to use the power which that instru- . 


ment confers upon him, and none else, to cause 
others to obey it. He does not derive his war power 
from the right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 
We do not think he possesses that right, under the 
Constitution. We think that is an act of legislative 
power which can only be performed by Congress; 
and, even when rightly suspended, it does not justify 
an exercise of the war power beyond the necessities 
of the case, but simply takes away the means of ob- 
taining liberty when illegally deprived of it. Simply 
because the habeas co is suspended, is it right to 
destroy every man’s liberty and property? The right, 
in a case of emergency, to exercise the war power, 
temporarily and locally, supposing that power to ex- 
ist at all, under the Constitution, does not depend 
upon the fact of the habeas corpus being suspended, 
or not suspended. 

The war power of the President, then, may be 
stated thus: He has a right to govern, through his 
military officers, by martial law when and where the 
civil power of the United States is suspended by 
force. In all other times and places the civil excludes 
martial law—excludes government by the war power. 
Where force prevails, martial law may be exercised. 
But in all parts of the country where the courts are 
open and the civil power is not expelled by force, the 

onstitution and laws rule, the President is but Pres- 
ident, and no citizen, not connected with the army. 
can be punished by the military power of the United 
States, nor is he amenable to military orders. If, in 
such parts of the country, men commit crimes defin- 
ed by law, they must be punished according to the 
Constitution and the law in the civil courts. If, in 
such parts of the country, men have not perpetrated 
acts constituting, in law, crimes, their arrest, trial 
and punishment by military courts is but a mode of 
applying Lynch law; is, in short, mob violence. 

{aving ascertained the principle by which the le- 

lity of cases of military arrest brid punishment is 
0 be tested, we are now prepared to proceed to the 
os of the principle to the case at bar. 

The existing rebellion in the United States, vast as 
is its extent, is not general, but local. It is confined 
to the Southern States. It is a sectional rebellion. 
The theatre of force where the civil tribunals are 
closed is sectional, bounded by geographic lines. It 
is limited to the slave States, Bhis has been unan- 
imously decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Prize cases. 2 Black’s Rep., p. 685. 

No one of the Northern States, constituting as they 
together do, a decided majority of all the States, de- 
sires to overthrow the Constitution of the United 
States, or to withdraw from under its operation; nor 
do any confiderable portion, perhaps not any, of the 
people of such States manifest any desire to resist 
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the legal exeeution of the Constitution and laws, 
Resistance to illegal arrests and mob violence is not 
necessarily resistance to the Government. ni 
courts, in all the Northern States, are and have been 
open. But the Southern States are eee 
viblende: to sever the Union, and the Governme ot 
the United States and the people of the Northe 
States are attempting, as they assert, to prevent the 
severance of the Union of these heretofore unit 
States. Such is the object, on beth sides, of the 
war, not to maintain or overthrow the old legal Goy- 
ernment of the United States, but, on one side, to 
continue the existence of, and on the other to sever 
the territorial unity of the nation. And the opposi- 
tion to the Administration (not the Government), i 
the quiet, law-abiding States of the North, is n 
forcible, but a peaceful difference, and conflict of 
opinion and argument as to the cause of the rebel- 
lion, and the measures which should be pursued 
best calculated to restore territorial Laing under tl 
government of our fathers, with the least destruction 
of property, the least sacrifice of life and constitu- 
tional liberty, and in the shortest possible time. And 
the question now is, does such peaceful conflict « 
opinion and argument justify the Administration 


subjecting those who differ with it to the milit: 
power? For the case at bar, though perhaps not o: 


that description in its facts, By rests entirely upon 
the principle, as we remarked at the outset, of gov- 
rien by martial law; as it would not be pretended 
that the military could make such arrest of the citi- 
zen as that involved in this case, in time of peace. 
We have found no legal principle that will fastity 
sucha course. We know of no precedent for such an 
exercise of the war power as that above propounde¢ 
viz.: of subjecting opponents, simply in politica 
opinions, to martial law for expressing those opinions; 
for such opinions are not force, nor is the expressi 
io aoe orce, nor is it a crime by any law of the 
and, 7 4 
We feel constrained, then, to come to the conclu- 
sion that the war power of the President is limit- 
ed to the simple right of exercising martial law, 
simply as a military chief, locally and temporarily, 
where actual or immediately impending force renders 
it a military necessity. No other doctrine can be re- 
eonciled with the Constitution of the United States, 
or is compatible with the liberties of the people. __ 
The next question that arises is, how is the exist- 
ence of the fact that the civil power is superseded by 
illegal, forcible resistance, to be ascertained? Is it 
a fact to be proved on the trial, or decided by the 
Court upon judicial knowledge? If the form 
there is no avyerment in the answer of the existence 
of such fact, and it was bad for that reason. If the 
latter, we are able to state, with a feeling of complete 
assurance, that there has at no time been any fo! 
ble resistance on the part of the people to the ci 
power, in the city of Indianapolis, which the office 
of the law were not easily able to overcome, whe 
disposed to do their duty. The courts have at all 
times been open, and there are a sufficiency of them 


here, including those of the City, State, and United | 


States, to meet the public necessities, And, extend- 
ing our observation from the city to all parts of our 


commonwealth, we are proud and happy in hens | 
ate of In- 


able to say, in honor of the people an 
diana, that all the citizens of the State, with scarcely 
an exception, if indeed there is one, are, and alwa 


have been, eminently true and patriotic, and remark- | 


ably patient, Judge Leavitt, in the Vallandigham | 
case, we regret to say, assuming to speak by judicial 
knowledge, but beyond question upon and 


slanderous information, of the people of this State, 
charges that a portion of them are affected with the 
rankest disloyalty. Our quaiciat knowledge is thor- 
ough to the contrary. The people of Indiana are all 
for the Constitution, the Union as formed by it, am 

the laws enacted pursuant to it. No one is opposed 
to the Government (using that word in its proper 
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’ administration of affairs. 
_ enemy at the time of the invasion was generally 
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sense, and not as meaning the Administration), but 
only where eppositiens is expressed to any proceed- 
ing, to acts believed to be illegal and tyrannical, as 
etrated by individuals. The people of the State, 
Tn the longuage of an illustrious statesman now no 
more, are for Liserry and Union, one and insepara- 
ble, now and forever, They are, as we said above, 
and again repeat, devoted to the Constitution, the 
Union, and the laws, and with-one accord, unite in 
e invocation—Sunto perpetuc. 
' The judgment*below is reversed with costs. 
MARYLAND. The most important events 
in the general history of Maryland during the 
year relate to the invasion of the State by the 
enemy, the’progress made toward an emanci- 
ion of the slaves, and the civil and military 
The object of the 


supposed to be the capture of Baltimore and 


_ Harrisburg, with such other advantages as 


might follow from this success. This impres- 
sion was created at Baltimore by southern 
statements of the design of the campaign. The 
idea was there foreshadowed and enforced 


that it was not good policy on the part of Gen. 


Lee to begin ‘‘ by alarming greatly the hostile 
pulations and give them warning to run off 
_ their herds and flocks, so as to leave the coun- 


_ try waste before him;” but that with the 


- Federal commander “once well cleared out of 


his path, he can throw the whole Confederate 
army into Pennsylvania, wide-winged, far- 


stretching, in one vast, combined movement, 


enveloping Washington on the one side, Har- 
_ risburg on the other, and so forward! forward! 
_ tillour red battle flag reflects itself in the Del- 
aware.” For details of the movements of the 

_ armies see Army OPERATIONS. 
Considerable excitement was created in Bal- 
_ timore on the evening of June 29th, by a report 
that a body of the enemy’s cavalry had ap- 
_ peared at Westminster, and had attacked a body 


_ of Delaware cavalry and driven them within 
seven miles of the city. “At eleven o’clock at 


| 
| 


_ night the signal agreed upon by Gen. Schenck 
_ was made by the fire bells to call the citizens 
to arms for the defence of the barricades. The 
signal corps stationed on the different roads 
had fired rockets, announcing the approach of 
a hostile cavalry force on the Reisterstown 
Toad. Through some parts of the city the ery 
“To arms! To arms!” was shouted, and men 
with muskets in their hands were seen running 
to and fro and rapidly assembling at the points 
of rendezvous. i half an hour several thou- 
Sands were in arms, and the headquarters of 
Gen. Schenck were surrounded with bristling 
bayonets. Quiet was soon restored in the city, 
and considerable enthusiasm, but no panic, pre- 
vailed. The number of the citizens collected 
atthe barricades was between five and seven 
thousand. All the military in the city were 
called out and kept under arms all night. ‘No 
force of the enemy appeared. The mistake 
arose from the announcement of the movements 
Westminster. On the next day the fol- 
owing order declaring martial law was issued 
by Gen. Schenck: 
VoL. u1—39 A 
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Heapquarrers Mippiz Department, 
8H Army Corps, 
Baltimore, June 30th, 1868. 

Theimmediate presence of a Rebel army within c 
Department, and in the State of Maryland, requires 
as a military necessity, a resort to all the roper and 
usual means of defence and security. This security 
is to be provided against known hostilities and o po- 
sition to the lawful and National Government from 
every quarter and in every form. 

Traitors and disaffected persons within must be re- 
strained and made to contribute to the common safety, 
while the enemy in front is to be met and punished 
for this bold invasion. Martial Law is therefore de- 
celared, and Mereby established in the city and county 
of Baltimore, and in all the counties of the Western 
Shore of Maryland. 

The Commanding General gives assurance that this 
suspension of the civil Government within the limits 
defined shall not extend beyond the necessities of the 
occasion, 

All the civil courts, tribunals and political function- 
aries, of State, county or city authority, are to con- 
tinue in the discharge of their duties as in times of 
peace; only in no way interfering with the exercise 
of the predominant power onrend and asserted by the 
military authority. 

All peaceful citizens are requested to remain quietly 
at their homes, and in the pursuit of their ordinary 
vocations, except as they may be possibly subject to 
calls for personal services, or other necessary requisi- 
tions for military purposes or uses hereafter. : 

All seditious language or mischievous practices 
tending to the encouragement of rebellion are espe- 
cially pre and will be promptly made the sub- 
ject of observation and treatment. 

Traitorous and dangerous persons must-expect to be 
dealt with as the public safety may seem to require. 
“To save the country is paramount to all other con- 
siderations.” ° 

When the occasion for this proclamation passes by, 
no one will be more rejoiced than the Commanding 
General, that he can revoke his order and return to the 
normal condition of a country at peace, and’a Govern- 
ment sustained by a united and loyal people. 

ROBERT C. SCH CK, 
Major-General Commanding. 


At his request, also, two gunboats were 
placed by Com. Dornin near the end of Broad- 
way, and one at the bridge on the western side, 
in positions to bear upon the city and its ap- 
proaches. 

At the same time Morrisville was visited by 
the cavalry of the enemy; also Sandy Spring, 
Laurel, and other places. Horses, cattle and 
forage were taken, but no persons were im- 
pressed into their army. No returns have been 
made of the loss of the citizens of the State in 
consequence of this invasion. The destruction 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad embraced 
a range of eighty miles between Harper’s Ferry 
and Cumberland. Twelve large bridges were 
either burned or blown up; eight first-class 
water stations were destroyed, and most of the 
valuable machinery and fixtures removed; 
more than thirty miles in length of the best 
kind of telegraph wire were taken away, and a 
thousand supporting poles were cut down ; over 
seven miles in length of heavy new iron rail- 
way track, which had been used only five 
months, were torn up from its bed of stone bal- 
last, and eighteen thousand of the largest oak 
and chestnut crossties on which the rails were 
laid—trails and ties were burned together, and 
thus the iron rendered unfit for use. The road 
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was soon, however, pean repaired. Notwith- 
standing the repeated destructions of large por- 
tions of this road by the enemy, during its last 
fiscal year it paid into the State Treasury two 
dividends of three per cent. each on the stock 
in the main stem of the road, and two other 
dividends of four and a half per cent. each, on 
the stock in the Washington branch. On ac- 
count of capitation tax of passengers over the 
latter branch, it also paid a sum which made 
its aggregate payments into the State Treasury 
$310,512.51, showing it to be one of the most 
remunerative of the State’s investments. 

The State assumed the payment of the Na- 
tional Tax of August 5th, 1861, and borrowed 
$173,587 to aid in this payment. It was not 
needed for the purpose, and the whole was re- 
turned to the creditors with interest, a few 
months afterward. - 

The condition of the State Treasury at the 
close of 1868, is thus reported by the Gover- 
nor: “The receipts and disbursements for 
three years reduced to the receipts and dis- 
bursements on ordinary account, present the 
following results : 

RECEIPTS, 


Receipts for 1861.........+++++-+$960,813.08 
Receipts for 1862........++se0+-+-1,449,976.12 


Receipts for 1868........2es.e.0e- 1,437,075.39 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disbursements for 1861...4..... $1,046,356.41 

Disbursements for 1862......... 1,120,550.87 


Disbursements for 1863......... 953,681.91 


“ The gratifying result of all the Treasury ope- 
rations is that at the end of the fiscal year 1868 
—with no new debt contracted—with more 
than $100,000 of the old extinguished, and up- 
ward of $371,000 paid the General Govern- 
ment—there is a balance on hand of more than 
a million of dollars, exclusive of the cash to the 
credit of the Sinking and the School Funds.” 

“By adverting to the tables which accom- 
pany the Comptroller’s Report, it appears that 
whilst the apparent debt of the State on the 
80th of September last, was $14,793,742.51, yet, 
under the system pursued of annually investing 
the accruing interest of the Sinking Fund in the 
bonds of the State, that fund is at present the 
holder of upward of half that portion of said 
debt, for which the State is required to provide 
interest ; for deducting from the above amount 
of apparent debt the sum of $3,269,321.11, the 
interest on which is provided by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, and the whole 
debt of the State on which she is in fact re- 

uired to pay interest, is reduced to the sum of 
11,524,421.40: and of this there was held by 
the Sinking Fund, on the 80th of September 
last, the sum of $5,649,656.88, and on other 
bonds to the amount of $144,423.89 have been 
urchased on account of that fund since that 

y, making the present amount held by the 
Sinking Fund, $5,794,080.22, or more than a 
moiety of the interest bearing debt of the 
State.” 

The condition of the Treasury was consid- 


ered to be so prosperous, that the Governor _ 
refrained from recommending the rte “ 
of all direct tax laws, only through a considera- 
tion of the demands which might arise in con- 
sequence of the existing war. A restriction 
of the rate of taxation, however, he recom- 
mended. wiies § 
There is no uniform school system in the 
State. In some counties commissioners are eleet- _ 
ed by the people; in others they are appointer 
by the Orphans’ Court, in others by the 
commissioners, and in others still, the 
or the Commissioners perform the duties. Lit- 
tle uniformity exists also in the mode of tax-_ 
ation for this object. fi a 
An enrolment of the State militia made in 
1862, gave the number between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age, as 95,442 citizens, After 
deducting all exemptions for physical disability 
and other causes, recognized in the State law, — 
there remained 57,558 men subject to military | 
duty. The force sent into the service of the 
United States and raised for home a 
was fifteen regiments and two companies o 
infantry ; two regiments and two battalions of — 
cavalry, and five companies of light artillery. 
There are no institutions for the deaf mutes 
and blind in the State. Such youthful persons 
are educated by the State in the institutions of 
Pennsylvania. The penitentiary of the State 
pays a fair profit by hiring the services of its in- 
mates to contractors at a fixed rate. a 
The value of merchandise exported to for 
eign countries from Baltimore during 1863, was 
$8,054,012. The imports during the same 
time was $4,078,139; of this amount the value 
of articles free of duty, was $118,738 ; do. pay- 
ing duty, $3,959,401. ae | 
A part of Maryland is in the middle military 
department which embraces New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Western Virginia, the east- 
ern shore of Maryland and Virginia, and the 
counties of Cecil, Hanford, Baltimore and Anne © 
Arundel, Md. ‘With headquarters at Balti-. 
more, Gen. Robert ©. Schenck was in com. 
mand until near the close of the year. The 
difficulties which occurred at Baltimore in 1861, . 
and the well-known sympathy ofa considerable 
portion of the citizens of Maryland at that ime 
with the South, and the importance of t a 
State to the Federal Government, and its lo+ 
cation between Washington, the capital, and the 
northern free labor States, have caused an im+ — 
portant military force to be retained within th 
State, It has been constantly an object witl 
the commanding general to prevent any “aid — 
and assistance” being given to the enemy, by — 
persons in his department. Some examples will 
illustrate the strictness of the military vigilane> 
in Baltimore. On June 29th two persons, El- 
mone and Walters, were arrested on a charg? | 
of being disloyal and uttering treasonable sen- 
timents. They took the oath of allegiance an: 
were set at liberty. At the same time 
Anchor, arrested for “ treasonable prantilse, 4 


was examined and paroled. F 
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On the 27th information was communicated to Col. 
Fish, provost-marshal, in relation to the conduct of 
Mrs. Julia Sterrett, wife of Capt. Isaac S. Sterrett, late 
of the United States navy, but now in the rebel ser- 
vice, which induced him to order her arrest. Accord- 
ingly, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Lieut. Marcus 
Stirling, of the 1st County Cavalry, proceeded to the 
family residence, No. 115 North Charles street, and 
stated the object of his visit, YE ikon! the door was 
pagcealy closed and entrance refused. The lieutenant 
then called his guard, which previously had not ap- 

ared, and was soon inside. He told Mrs. Sterrett that 

e had orders to take her into custody, and that she 
must prepare forthwith to go south. Several persons 
present remonstrated sent the proceedings, and 
called for the officer to show the authority by which he 
acted, but he declined complying with their request. 
But a few minutes elapsed before Mrs. Sterrett ap- 
Rend, when she was attended to a carriage and 
iven to the wharf of the Fortress Monroe steamer, 
and shortly afterward was on her way South. During 
the proceedings a crowd of four or five hundred per- 
sons assembled, and as soon as the lady made her ap- 
earance there was a disposition manifested to prevent 
er departure, but the cavalry in attendance soon 
cleared the way. : 

July 7th.—L. Crowther, a British subject, was yes- 
terday before the military authorities, but the nature 
of the charge did not appear upon the records. 

John Brashears was yesterday arrested upon the 
charge of being disloyal to the Government. Held for 
an examination. 5 
_ Frank Airey was arrested on the charge of inter- 
fering with the enrolment, and remanded to be ex- 
amined. 
~ William Muller, an alleged refugee from the South, 
was arrested, and released upon his parole of honor. 

' William T. Cronin was Bags arrested by the 
officers upon the charge of being disloyal. Took the 
oath and was released. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cronin was also arrested, charged 
with attempting to resist the enrolment, but was soon 
afteward released. 

John McCaull, arrested wees the charge of violating 
the orders of Gen. Schenck, served his term of forty- 
eek hours’ close imprisonment, and was released yes- 

rday. 

John Montevre was arrested upon the charge of be- 
ing disloyal, but took the oath, and is now permitted 
to keep his soda fountains in operation. 

July 11th.—Mrs. E. N. Toy, who keeps the large board- 
ing house corner of Charles and Centre streets, was sum- 
moned before the Board of Enrolment, of the Second 
District, charged with not giving proper information 
to the enrolling officers with respect to the male board- 
ers of the house. She subsequently furnished the in- 
formation and was released by the board after being 
admonished. 

John W. McCafferty, J. Casey Barry, and Patrick 
Lannan were arrested by enrolling officers on the same 
charge, and were also released on giving correct infor- 
mation, and after being. lectured. 

Wm. T. Cronin and his wife, residing at Perrymans- 


ville, Hartford county, were brought to this city yes- 


terday on the charge of resisting the draft, and taken 
before Provost-Marshal Cathcart and Commissioner 
Haverstick. The board, under the circumstances of 
the case, released the accused after admonishing them 


_ of the consequences of a resistance to the law. 


The restaurant known as West White House, corner 
of Baltimore and Greene streets, ~ by S.J. Schaffer, 
was closed yesterday by order of Col. Fish, the pro- 
poser having violated the order of Gen. Schenck in 

eeping open after the prescribed hour. Schaffer was 


arrested, but took the oath and was discharged. 


Peter Dible, proprietor of a confectionary store on 
the corner of Battitnore and Schroeder streets, was 
yesterday arrested upon the gt Se of being a rebel 
and keeping his store open after the prescribed hour. 
He took the oath of allegiance and was released. 

July 18th.—John Bosley was arrested by the detec- 
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tives upon the charge of having powder in his - 
sion. He took the oath of allegiance and was released. 

Michael Burke and James Gallagher were arrested 
upon the charge of abusing the Ethiopians who labor 
= the fortifications. He was held for further exami- 
nation. 

July 14th.—Thomas Bevan was arrested by Govern- 
ment detectives upon the charge of rendering assist- 
ance to rebel soldiers who were wounded, and express- 
ing sentiments of a treasonable character. He took 
the oath of allegiance, and was set atliberty. Terence 
McCann was taken into custody upon the charge of 
receiving letters from the rebel prisoners, and in other 
respects sympathizing with aiders and abetters of the 
rebellion. Held for further examination. 

Mary O’Keefe and Bridget Jennings were yesterday 
arrested by the officers upon the charge of giving aid 
and comfort to rebel prisoners, supplying ‘it with 
whiskey, &c. Paroled and discharged. 

T. J. Huddleston was also arrested upon the charge 
of having been a soldier in the rebel army and since 
paraled He was ordered to be sent across the lines 

y way of Fortress Monroe. Edward Byrne was taken 
into custody charged with expressing treasonable lan- 
guage in one of the city hotels. Examined and order- 
ed to be sent across the lines by the Fortress Monroe 


route. 

® July 15th.—Patrick Kelly and Richard Johnson were 
yesterday arrested at Havre de Grace and brought to 
this city by the military authorities, upon the charge 
of ferrying deserters across the Susquehanna river. 
Held for urther examination. 

Thomas Nash and Laura C. Durdeny were Kegeseid 
arrested by a Government detective, upon the charge 
of giving aid to rebel soldiers. They took the oath of 
allegiance and were discharged. 

Joseph Burrowitch, arrested a few days ago upon 
the charge of attempting to obtain a pass under false 
pretences, was yesterday discharged after taking the 
oath of allegiance. 

Terence McCann, arrested on the charge of receiv- 
ing rebel letters for the purpose of delivery, took the 
oath and was released. 

July 16th.—George W. Joice was arrested by the 
military authorities upon the charge of expressing 
treasonable sentiments. He took the oath of allegiance 
and was discharged. John Berry was also arrested 
upon a similar charge and held for further examina- 
tion. George Dean, charged with being a refugee from 
the South, was examined, took the oath and was dis- 
charged. William Bagnal and Robert Bagnal were 
arrested upon the charge of being refugees from the 
South. They were proven to be British subjects, and 
were released upon their parole of honor. James Logue 
applied for a pass to leave the city, but upon refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance was held for a further 
examination. 

Edward Leary was arrested yesterday by Policeman 
Frazier, charged with using seditious language, and 
was sent before Col. Fish. 

Eliza Fleming, charged with aiding and sympathiz- 
ing with, and Catharine Fendley, charged with throw- 
ing bread into the cars to, the rebel prisoners on Canal 
street last evening, were arrested by Policemen Lam- 
den and Kentzler, and taken before Col. Fish, provost- 
marshal. 

July 17th.—Albert Lee was apes a arrested by 
the military authorities upon the charge of being a 
rebel, and refusing to take the oath. Held for further 
examination. Julius Maychow, G. H. T. Merger, John 
Willey, and Charles Heldricks were yesterday at the 
nilitary headquarters, and acknowledged they were 
refugees from the South. They were examined and 
sent north, with the understanding that they are not 
to return until the war is over, and if they do they are 
to be treated as spies. Catharine Finley, Thomas 
Nash, and James Logue were yesterday arrested by 
the officers, upon the charge of aiding rebel prisoners 
in their passage through the city. They all took the 
oath and were released. 

July 18th,—Mary Staunton was yesterday arrested 
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by the military detectives 2 Spe the charge of aiding 
the rebels—took the oath of allegiance and was dis- 
charged. Sarah Start was also taken into custody, 
charged with being disloyal—took the oath and was 
released: John Lee, upon the charge of being a dis- 
loyal man, was arrested—took the oath and was re- 


R. W. Newman, who was arrested a few days ago by 
one of the pickets, at the suburbs of the city, upon the 
charge of disloyalty, yesterday underwent an examl- 
nation before Ca t French—took the oath of allegiance 
and was released. 

* An inexperienced youth, named Hans W. Reed, was 

at a late hour on Thursday night, upon the 
charge of hissing national airs at the Front street 
Theatre. He claimed to be a British subject, and Col. 
Fish discharged him with the understanding that his 
father would control his future conduct. 

July 20th.—Colin Mackenzie, arrested a few weeks 
since upon the charge of recruiting for the South, and 
for disloyalty generally. Case decided and sent south 
by way of Fortress Monroe, 

William J. Stewart, arrested about one month ago, 
ehar, with expressing disloyal sentiments, Sen- 
tenced to go south by way of Fortress Monroe. _ - 

Richard Johnson, James Church, Dennis Charles 

Driscoll, George W. Howe, James W. Goodis, Nicholas 
Owen, William Larkin and John §S. Dallam, arrested 
upon charges of disloyalty and expressing treasonable 
sentiments, took the oath and were released. 
. Mrs. Amelia Mariner, arrested upon the charge of 
aiding rebel prisoners and expressing treasonable sen- 
timents, took the oath and was released. Lucy Smith 
and Stevenson Hiss, arrested upon the charge of cheer: 
ing for Jeff. Davis, took the oath and were released, 
A. J. Shriver, a refugee from the South, took the oath 
and was paroled. 

A few days ago information was given Major-Gen, 
Schenck, to the effect that a number of slaves belong- 
ing to the rebels had been imprisoned for a consider- 
able period in the slave prison of Messrs. B, M. & W, 
L. Campbell, No. 282 West Pratt street. After due 
consideration he concluded to discharge and confiscate 
them; and a member of his staff was ordered to au- 
thorize Col. Birney, now engaged in the raising of a 
n regiment, to proceed to the place and make a 
suitable Sonera of all therein confined. Yesterda 
morning Col. Birney, accompanied by a small guard, 
proceeded to the place and informed one of the pro- 
prietors of the object of his visit. 

He then went through the entire establishment and 
had all the negroes assembled before him. A number 
of able-bodied men were found belonging to that old 
and notorious rebel George H. Stewart, formerly a 
major-general of militia. All these were enlisted in 
the negro regiment now forming, whilst other slaves 
belonging to other rebels were set at liberty. A num- 
ber of persons who heard of the proceedings assembled 
in front of the building and seemed highly gratified 

with the proceedings. 

July 2st.—Patrick McCarthy, John Kamoragh and 
D. F. Mahan were arrested on the charge of expressing 
treasonable language. They were all held for an ex- 
amination. Thomas O’Leary was brought from the 
city jail, where he had been some time upon a similar 
charge. Samuel B. Wilson was brought in as a refugee 
from the South, and Henry Kemp and Wm. H. Ward, 
arrested upon the charge of disloyalty. They took the 
oath of allegiance and were discharged, 

July 22d.—The following cases are recorded on the 
military —_ docket of yesterday, at the Gilmer 
House; Frank McIntire was arrested by the military 
detectives upon the charge of resisting an enrolling 
officer; Joseph Beehler was arrested upon the charge 
of making false representations concerning the position 
and resources of the enemy; 8S. Hamilton Davis, ar- 
rested on the charge of being a rebel spy; John Krim 
arrested upon the charge of being a spore 5 rebel 
and with having been in the rebel army, All held for 
a further examination, Henry Forner, Moses Hitson, 
Jacob Ensor, and George Lowers were arrested upon 
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the charge of being blockade runners, . Held for a 
further examination. George Chery, arrested wu 
the charge of disloyalty, readily took the oath of me 
giance and was discharged. Patrick Collins was ar- 
rested upon the charge of having Government clothing 
in his sion, and awaits an examination. Law- 
rence cae arrested upon the charge of expressing 
treasonable language, and Patrick O’Hearn, upon a 
similar charge, took the oath and were set at liberty. — 

July 27th.—Owen P. Connolly was arrested and 
taken to the eastern district station by citizen George 
R. Lawton, on a charge of wing that Jeff. Davis 
would give the Union army ——. He was held for an 
examination before the provost-marshal. RP we 

July 28th.—Michael Foley, arrested about four weeks 
ago upon the charge of expressing disloyal sentiment 
yesterday took the oath of sllegenee and was. dis-. 
charged. James Lloyd, Wm. E. Miller, Andrew Hun- 
ter, and Henry Mankin were also arrested upon the 
charge of, disloyalty, but were set at liberty after 
taking the oath. 

John Mather, arrested upon the charge of selling 
liquor to soldiers, remains in custody until a further 
examination. Joseph Dunker and Jobn G. Biddy, ar- 
rested upon the charge of ae he and the expression 
of treasonable sentiments; held for an examination. 
John Campbell, upon the charge of charging too much 
hack hire to Federal officers; held for an examination, 

July 29th.— David Ross was arrested upon the 
charge of swearing that be despised soldiers’ clothes 
and all who wore them. Richard R. Lynch, arrested 
upon the charge of abusing Federal soldiers; held for 
a further examination. Joseph Dunkell, arrested 
for using treasonable language, and John Campbell, 
charged with charging too much hack hire in the case 
of Federal officers. Both were discharged. There 
was no proof in the case of Campbell. . 

July 30th.—William G. Whittingham, and F. M. 
Hancock, who were arrested upon the charge of ex- 
pressing treasonable sentiments, yesterday underwent 
an examination before Capt. French, and were dis- 
charged after taking the oath of allegiance. Rey. 
Peyton Harrison was also ar upon a similar 
charge, and held for a further examination. William 
D. Caldwell and Martha A. Caldwell were arrested 
upon the charge of being disloyal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They took the oath of allegiance and were 
set at liberty. Thomas Davis and Thomas Wicket, ar- 
rested yesterday upon the charge of being refugees 
from the South, were conveyed to the Gilmer House, 
and now await a further examination. Thomas M. 
Clark and Adelia Clinton were also arrested upon the 
charge of disloyalty, but took the oath and were re- 

eased, 

During the month of July arrests were made of 361 
persons on various charges by the military authorities. 
Of the number 317 took the oath and were released, 5 
were sent to Fort McHenry, 3 to Washington for the 
action of the authorities there, 11 tothe North, 6 across 
the lines, and the remaining 19 were held for a further 
examination. 

Aug. 1st.—Shortly after the broatine re of the re- 
bellion a young man named William D. Brown, well 
known it South Baltimore as a shipbuilder, left here, 
went south, and enlisting in the rebel army, receiv 
a captain’s commission. In the recent battle near 
Gettysburg he received a mortal wound, and was 
buried by the Federal soldiers. At the instance of his 
mother, the remains were exhumed and brought to 
this city and deposited in the public vault of the ceme- 
tery. As it was sontener to have the body buried in 
the lot of the family, Mr. Charles R. Coleman, cashier 
of the Mechanics’ Bank, and a relative of the dec 
called on General Schenck, and was assured that no 
interference would be made provided that the pro- 
ceedings were conducted without display, ; 

Accordingly, the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased assembled at the cemetery (public notice hay- 
ing been given in the newspapers), and attended the 
interment, the Rey, Henry Slicer officiating. As soon 
as the exercises terminated several military officers 
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appeared and arrested eighteen of the party. They were 
conducted in carriages to the headquarters of General 
Tyler, in the Gilmer House, and there remained until 
about nine o’clock, when Col. Cheseborough, of the 
staff of Gen. Schenck, appeared and released the whole 

arty upon their promise to appear at Gen. Schenck’s 
bs quarters this morning at nine o’clock. 

There were many peeon at the funeral, includin 

a number of ladies, but the latter were not arrested. 
Of the parties arrested it should be stated that at least 
three fourths are unconditional Union men, and de- 
veloped their love of country even on the 19th of 


April. 

opt Seg Ye Xe yesterday morning the attention of 
Major-Gen, Schenck was called to the publication in the 
“Baltimore Republican and Argus” of a piece of po- 
etry called the “Southern Cross.” This production, 
which breathed a strong Southern opin’, had been pre- 
viously published here, in musical sheets, and sup- 
pressed, but, notwithstanding, the proprietors of the 
‘ Argus” permitted it to reappear in their paper. An 
order was addressed without delay to Captain French 
of the provost-marshal’s guard (Col. Fish being sick) 
to proceed forthwith and arrest the publishers and ed- 
itor, viz.: Beale H. Richardson, Frank A. Richardson, 
proprietors; and Stephen J. Joice, principal editor. 

he two last mentioned were arrested about half past 
one o’clock at the publication office, corner of Balti- 
more and Gay streets, and the senior partner at his 
residence, Saratoga street. They were conveyed un- 
der guard to the quarters of Colonel Fish, corner of 
Eutaw and Camden streets, with strict orders not to 
be allowed to communicate with any person whatever. 
‘Also to send them under guard beyond the Federal 
lines south, by way of the Baltimore and. Ohio Rail- 
road, with the understanding that they shall not re- 
turn during the war. The wording of the order pre- 
cluded them from receiving a change of clothing, an 
interview with the members of their families, or assist- 
ance of any kind, and at the hour specified they were 
rapidly on their way to Dixie. 
' hilst in confinement, however, several friends ob- 
tained audience with the general, and he permitted 
the parties to have an interview with their wives and 
be ppc’ with a reasonable amount of money. Mr. 
Beale H. Richardson is about sixty years of age, has 
published the “Republican and Argus” for a pe- 
Tiod of about twenty years, and was an appraiser of 
the Custom House under the administration of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. His son, Frank Richardson, succeed- 
ed to the chief apd pad et 4 of the paper about four 
years since, and is wealthy; and Mr. Joice has been 
editing the paper about the same length of time. For 
some time past they have been cautioned by Union 
men of this city about publishing articles in their p& 
per in opposition to the Government. 


Arrests were also made for similar causes in 
several counties of the State. 
_ On the 27th of June General Schenck caused 
the following order to be issued: 


Special Order. 

Heapguarters, MippLE DEPARTMENT, t 

Ereutn Army Corps, 

Baxrrmore, June 27th, 1863. 

- There is an association existing in the city of Balti- 
more known as the “Maryland Club.” The meetings 
of this body, and of those who frequent its rooms, or 
are entertained by its members, take place at a build- 
ing on the corner of Franklin and Charles streets. De- 
arting from the original character and purposes of its 
institution, this club has for a long time past degener- 
ated into a resort for those who are disaffected toward 
the Government, hostile to its legally constituted au- 
thorities, and who give countenance, encouragement, 
and aid to the unnatural and causeless rebellion by 
which our institutions and national integrity are 
Sought to be overthrown. So dangerous and mischiev- 
ous an association cannot be permitted longer to main- 
tain this attitude in a loyal community. e “ Mary- 
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land Club” is therefore suspended, and its house of 
meeting taken possession of and closed. 

In the execution of the order the names of all per- 
sons found in the building, and of all who belong to 
the association, and of all who habitually frequent it, 
will be taken, and an inventory will be made of the 
property and records of the papers of the association, 
and the same held subject to future orders. 

By command of Major-General SCHENCK. 
Donn Pratt, 
Lieut.-Col. and Chief of Staff. 


The building occupied by the club was located 
on the corner of Franklin and Cathedral streets, 
and their interior arrangements were’ said to 
compare favorably with any similar association 
in the country. General Schenck, in sending, 
one of his staff to take possession of the building, 
announced his reasons therefor. The princi- 
pal one was, that it had degenerated into a po- 
litical club, whose members were opposed to 
the Federal Government. A few members 
were present when the military entered, on 
Sunday morning. They soon retired. Col 
Piatt gave orders that nothing should be injur- 
ed or removed, and an inventory be taken of 
the furniture, library, wines, and other stores. 
A short time afterward the Alston Association 
Club and the Germania club houses were closed 
by orders of General Schenck. The object of 
the former was principally for the promotion 
of the fine arts, whilst that of the latter looked 
to the improvement of both mind and body, 
in reading choice works of science, literature 
and art, in billiards and other healthful games. 
The following statement was made by the lead- 
ing press of the city: 

There are many loyal men who. belong to these two 
clubs, whose standing in society is. certainly unques- 
tionable, and some of these complain of the execution 
of an order which deprives them of all the benefits 
they formerly enjoyed, simply because there are some 
amongst them who are unfavorable to the present ad- 
ministration. Some members of. the Germania have 
had an interview with Col. Piatt, chief of the general’s 
staff, and have offered to produce their constitution, 
papers, and lists of members for examination, but they 
are assured thatif all the members will take an oath of 
allegiance their fine building shall be reopened, and 
thus the matter stands. e fact is that General 
Schenck’s duties, especially within the past two weeks, 
have been so onerous, requiring almost constant labor, 
that he cannot be expected to give such matters a 
thorough investigation. at present. Let the members 
exercise patience, cultivate a spirit of contentment, 
and it may be, ere long, that their difficulties and in- 
conveniences will terminate. 

On the 2d of July, Gen. Schenck issued a 
proclamation prohibiting the citizens of Balti- 
more city and county from keeping arms in 
their possession unless enrolled as volunteer 
companies for the defence of their homes. 
The execution of the order was intrusted to 
Gen. E. B. Tyler, assisted by the provost-mar- 
shal and chief of police. At ten o’clock, Mar- 
shal Vannostrand appeared at headquarters, 
when the 51st Massachusetts volunteers, Col. 
Sprague, were placed at his disposal. The 
subsequent proceedings were thus described 
by the same authority above quoted: 

These men acted in concert with the police, and be- 
ing formed into parties of three and four, were soon 
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dili engaged in searching the houses, particu- 
Ae tncse occupied by waupeoted parties. Furniture 


wagons were provided the parties, and as soon as 
arms of almost every description were discovered in 
the dwellings, they were placed therein. In many in- 
stances the residences of citizens known to be loyal to 
the Government were not searched, but from others 
were gathered muskets, carbines, rifles, revolvers of 
all kinds, sabres, bayonets, swords, bird and ducking 
ns, in considerable quantities. Some of the owners 
the precaution to attach their names to the weap- 
ons taken, in order that they may recover them at no 
distant day. In some instances parties refused to per- 
mit the search, when they were arrested and held for 
a further examination. 


On the 8d of July, Gen. Schenck issued the 
following proclamation : 

Heapquarrers, Mtippe DEPARTMENT, 
E1enta Army Corps, 
Bartimore, July 3d, 1863. 

To-morrow is the anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence. It will be celebrated here and elsewhere 
throughout the land, with various forms of public ob- 
servance. One single and appropriate demonstration 
all can make, Let every man on that day show his 
colors. I request and recommend, therefore, that every 
house and place of business of every loyal citizen of 
Baltimore shall have displayed upon it to-morrow, 
from ten o’clock a. m, to-six p. M., the American flag. 
Let this be done, the ensign being large or small, ac- 
cording to the means and opportunities of each per- 
son, and the city will be clothed with the glorious and 
honored emblem of our nationality. If there be an 
spot where it does not appear, its absence there will 
only prove that patriotic hearts do not beat beneath 
that roof. ROBERT C, SCHENCK, 

a Major-General Commanding. 

Some resistance was made to the enrolling 
officers under the acts of Congress providing 
for a draft or conscription. In Harford county, 
in July, the barn of an enrolling officer and 
another citizen were burned. An assessment 
was immediately ordered by Gen. Schenck of 
three thousand dollars, upon “ persons known 
to be disaffected to the loyal Government of 
the country and encouragers of rebellion, and 
who reside within six miles from the points 
where the barns were burnt.” Fourteen hun- 
dred dollars were assessed in like manner to pay 
for the destruction of buildings in Anne Arun- 
del county. 

The enlistment of colored men for the army 
occasioned much excitement in the State. The 
white male population of Maryland in 1860, 
was 256,839; the free colored male 89,746, 
and the male slaves, 44,318. Col. Birney was 
authorized by the Secretary of War, in July, 
to enlist the free negroes into the service. It 
was decided by the War Department to credit 
colored troops to the State, the same as any 
other troops. The enlistment occasioned the 
absconding of slaves in large numbers, and led 


to the discussion of various questions. By- 


those who were non-slaveholders it was urged, 
that to take away from the State the hearty, 
strong, and able free blacks who did the man- 
ual labor on the farms of the seven compara- 
tively free counties of the State and in the city 
of Baltimore, would leave those sections of 
the State without labor, or else compel them, 
the most loyal sections of the State, to hire 
slave labor. They said: ‘It is well known 
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that free white labor will not enter the State 
to supply the place of the free colored laborer 
while slavery continues to exist here. This at 
once gives a new value to the institution which — 
no loyal man desires should be permanent, and — 
which it has been both hoped and conceded _ 
the war would destroy, and which, likewise, _ 
the Administration has taught us to believe ut 
was its policy to rid us of forever.” aH 
It was also urged that the course pursued by _ 
Col. Birney of enlisting none but free persons, — 
would double the value of slave property, and — 
indirectly put money into the hands of those 
hostile to the Government. To ayoidsucha 
result, they urged that slaves should bear their — 
proportion of the public burden, and shouldbe 
enlisted equally with the free persons of color. 
The views of the expediency of such enlist- _ 
ments brought up the question of its legality. 
The affirmative was argued in the public press 
by Judge Hugh L. Bond, and the negative by 
Governor Bradford. The views of the Gov- 
ernment were doubtless expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter of Judge Advocate General Holt: 


JuDGE ApvyOCATE GENERAL'S OFFICE, f 
August 26th, 1863. 
ay Ser Ie scsnr pene load War: 

Sir—I have read and carefully considered the letter 
of the Hon. Hugh L. Bond, addressed to yourself un- 
der date of the 15th inst., and mainly concur in his 
views, which are certainly presented with much force. 

The right of the Government to employ for the sup- 
presaicn of the rebellion persons of African descent 

eld to service or labor under the local law, rests firml 
on two distinct grounds: First, as Properry: 
our organic law, and the usages of our institutions 
under it, recognize fully the authority of the Govern- 
ment to seize and apply to public use private property, 
on making compensation therefor. What the use may 
to which it is to be applied does not enter into the ques- 
tion of the right to make the seizure, which is untram- 
melee in its exercise save by the single condition men- 
oned. 

Secondly, as Persons: While those of African de- 
scent held to service or labor in several of the a 
occupy under the laws of such States the status 
property, they occupy also under the Federal Govern- 
ment the status of “persons.” They are referred 4 
é0 nomine in the Constitution of the United States, and _ 
it is not as property but as “persons” that they are 
represented on the floor of Congress, and thus form a 
prominent constituent element alike in the organ 
tion and in the practical administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

The obligation of all persons—irrespective of creed 
or color—to bear arms, if physically capable of doing 
so, in defence of the Government under which be! 
live, and by which they are protected, is one that 
universally acknowledged and enfo Correspond- 
ing to this obligation is the duty resting on those 
charged with the administration of the Government, 
to oenpey’ such persons in the military service when- 
ever the punts safety may demand it. Congress te 
ognized both this obligation on the one hand and this 
duty on the other, when, by the 12th section of the act 
of 17th July, 1862, it was enacted that “the President 
be and he is wney? authorized to receive into the ser- _ 
vice of the United States, for the purpose of construct- 
ing intrenchments, or performing camp service, or any 
other labor, or any military or naval service, for 
they may be found competent, persons of African di 
scent, and such peess shall be enrolled and o 
under such regu ations, not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and laws, as the President may prescribe, 

The terms of this act are without restriction, and D0 
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distinction is made, or was intended to be made, be- 
tween persons of African descent held to service or 
labor, and those not so held. 

The President is empowered to receive them all into 
the military service and to assign them such duty as 
they may be found competent to perform. The tena- 
cious and brilliant valor displayed by troops of this 
race, at Port Hudson, Milliken’s Bend and Fort Wag- 
ner, has sufficiently demonstrated to the President and 
to the country the character of the service of which 
they are capable. In the interpretation given to the 
Enrollment Act, free persons of African descent are 
treated as “‘ citizens of the United States,” in the sense 
of the law, and are everywhere being drafted into the 
military service. 

Tn reference to the other class of persons of this race 
—those held to service or labor—the 12th section of 
the act of 17th July is still in full force, and the Pres- 
_ ident may in his discretion receive them into the army 
and assign them such field of duty as he may deem 
_ them prepared to occupy. In view of the loyalty of 

this race, and of the obstinate courage which they have 
shown themselves to possess, they certainly constitute 
at this crisis in our history a most powerful and relia- 
ble arm of the public defence. Whether this arm shall 
now be exerted is not « question of  sphibed or right, but 
purely of policy, to be determined by the estimate 
which may be entertained of the conflict in which we 
are engaged, and of the necessity that presses to bring 
this waste of blood and treasure to a close. A man 

ecipitated into a struggle for his life, on land or sea, 
instinctively and almost necessarily puts forth every 
energy with which he is endowed, and eagerly seizes 
upon every source of strength within his grasp; and 
a nation battling for existence, that does not do the 
same, may well fo regarded as neither wise nor obe- 
dient to that great law of self-preservation, from which 
are derived our most urgent and solemn duties. That 
there exists a prejudice against the employment of 
soldiers of African descent, is undeniable; it is, how- 
ever, rapidly giving way and never had any founda- 
tion in reason or loyalty. It originated with and has 
been diligently nurtured by those in sympathy with 
the rebellion, and its utterance at this moment is 
necessarily in the interests of treason. 

Should the President feel that the public interests 
require that he shall exert the power with which he is 
clothed by the 12th section of the act of 17th July, his 
action should be in subordination to the constitutional 
Benciple which exacts that compensation shall be 
made for private property devoted to the public uses. 
A just compensation to loyal claimants to the service 
or labor of persons of African descent enlisted in our 
_ army, would accord with the uniform practice of the 
_ Government and with the genius of our institutions. 

Soldiers of-this class, after having perilled their 
lives in defence of the Republic, could not be reén- 
slaved without a national dishonor revolting and un- 


_ endurable for all who are themselves worthy to be free. 


The compensation made, therefore, should be such as 
entirely to exhaust the interest of the claimants; so 
that when soldiers of this class lay down their arms at 
the close of the war they may at once enter into the 
enjoyment of that freedom symbolized by the flag 
4 they have followed and defended. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. HOLT, Judge Advocate General. 

These views were subsequently adopted in 
the action of the Government as appears by 
the following order of the Secretary of War: 

War Department, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, t 

BuREAU FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF COLORED TROOPS, 
; Wasuineton, October, 1863. 

In accordance with orders from the President of the 
United States, the following recruiting stations have 
been established for colored troops in the State of 

land: Baltimore; Havre de Grace, Hartford 
county; Broad Creek, Cecil county; Chestertown, 
‘Kent county; Queenstown, Queen Anne’s county; 
Kent Islan 


Landing, Kent county; Oxford, Talbot 
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county ; Slaughter’s Creek, Dorchester county; Prin- 
cess Ann Wharf, Somerset county ; Forrest Wharf; St. 
Mary’s county; Leonardtown, St. Mary’s county; 
Benedict, Charles county; Lower Marlboro, Calvert 
county ; Monocacy, Frederick county; Ha erstown, 
Washington county ; Annapolis, Anne Arundel county ; 
Ellicott’s Mills, Howard county; Cherrystone Creek, 
Northampton county, Va.; Chesconessex Creek, Ac- 
comac county. 

All claims by alleged owners of slaves who may be 
enlisted will be laid before the board appointed by the 
President, and consisting of Hugh E. Bona, Thomas , 
Timmons, and L. E. Straughn, The board will hold 
its session at Baltimore, Ma. 

Rolls and recruiting lists will be furnished the board 
for public information, and on demand exhibited to 
yi seinen claiming that his or her slave had been en- 

isted. 

Claims must be presented within ten days after the 
filing of the said rolls. No claims will be received or 
entertained from any person who is or has been en- 
gaged in rebellion against the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, or who in any way has given aid or shall 
give aid or comfort to the enemies of the Government; 
and all claimants shall file with their claims an oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the United States. 

Col. Wm. Birney, 2d United States colored troops, 
recruiting and mustering officer for the State of Ma- 
ryland, will furnish official copies of all muster-in rolls 
for the information and guidance of the above board. 

Any citizen of Maryland who shall offer his or her 
slave for enlistment into the military service shall, if 
such slave’ be accepted, receive from the recruiting of- 
ficer a certificate thereof, with a descriptive list of such 
slave, and become entitled to compensation for the ser- 
vice or labor of said slave not to exceed the sum of 
three hundred dollars, upon filing with the above 
board a valid deed of manumission and release, and 
making satisfactory proof of title; and any slave so 
enlisting shall be forever thereafter free. 

All enlistments will be made in accordance with the 

rovisions of General Order No. 829, current series, 

ar Department. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

. W. FOSTER, Assistant Adj’t-Gen'l Volunteers. 


Such was the disposition of the slaves to 
cross the lines and enter the service in the 
counties bordering on the city of Washington, 
that patrols were established by the owners to 
arrest them. Thus most of them were stop- 
ped before they reached their destination. It 
was distinctly asserted by the press in Sep- 
tember that in twelve months, with or without 
slave enlistments, there would not be a slave in 
Maryland who desired to be free exeept the 
aged and infirm. 

But another and still more important ques- 
tion came under discussion during the latter 
part of the year. It related to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. The development of the 
views on this subject is shown in the move- 
ments of the political organizations. On the 
23d of May, 1861, a Union State convention 
was convened at Baltimore which defined the 
position of the Union men of Maryland, and 
provided for the appointment of a State Cen- 
tral Committee; under the auspices of this 
committee a State convention was assembled, 
officers nominated, and the State election held 
in November of that year. In the progress of 
events Union Leagues were organized through- 
out the State, which were represented by the 
Grand League of the State of Maryland. In 
the spring of 1868, the Union men desired a 
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conterence and organization, “ that they might 
be able more effectually to sustain the Nation- 
al Administration in its great struggles.” In 
response to resolutions of a mass meeting in 
Cumberland on April 80th, the Grand League 
issued a call for a State convention to assem- 
ble in Baltimore on June 16th. The call was 
addressed. to “all persons who support the 
whole policy of the Government in suppress- 
ing the rebellion.” Meantime a meeting of 
Conservative Union men representing about 
half of the counties of the State was held in 
Baltimore on May 14th, which resulted in a 
meeting of the State Central Committee above 
mentioned, by whom a State convention was 
called to meet on June 23d. The convention 
called for June 16th met and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 
Resolved, That the unconditional Union men of Ma- 
ryland ought to vote for no candidate for Congress 
who does not avyow himself in favor of giving a hearty 
support to the whole policy of the dministration, 
re pledge himself to enter and abide by the Admin- 
for Speaker of the House of Repre- 


tration caucus 
sentatives, . 

Resolved, That the unconditional Union men_ of 
Maryland ought to nominate and vote forno candidate 
for the General Assembly who does not pledge himself 
to call a constitutional convention, to assemble at the 
earliest practicable period. wha 

Resolved, That the policy of emancipation ought to 
be inaugurated in Maryland. 


They made no nominations but appointed a 
committee of conference and adjourned to the 
23d. The only general officers to be chosen at 
the election in November were a comptroller 
and commissioner of the Land Office. Mem- 
bers of Congress from districts were also to be 
chosen. On the 28d both conventions assem- 
bled. They were designated, for distinction 
sake, as the Union League Oonvention, and the 
State Central Committee Oonvention. The 
Committee of Conference of the former pro- 

osed to a like committee appointed by the 
atter, that both conventions should adjourn 
sine die, after uniting in a call for a third con- 
vention to meet at a future day for the purpose 
of making nominations. The latter committee 
declined the proposition, and as the former 
made its adoption an alternative, both commit- 
tees separated. 

The convention called by the State Commit- 
tee then adopted the following, with other 
resolutions : 

The State of Maryland, faithful as ever to the prin- 
ciples of national unity and independence which actu- 
ated our forefathers ; firm in its reliance on the Govern- 
ment they founded, and undisturbed in its trust b 
the two years of war which have deluged our fields 
with blood, sends these her delegates from every quar- 
ter of her territory to renew her solemn pledge to the 
world in behalf of that Constitutional Government of 
the United States, which for more than three quarters 
of a century compelled the respect of mankind and 
bounds the liberty, happiness, and prosperity of all its 

e. 

In testimony whereof, it is by this convention 

Resolved, 1st, That we consider it our proud privi- 
lege to republish our faith, and to set forth our deter- 
mination in the face of those enemies of our common 


address to the people of the State, in which they 


country who now stand in hostile array on the soil of 
Maryland eager to drag her into the vortex of national 


ruin. =? 
Resolved, 24, That it is the paramount duty of every 
citizen to proclaim his unwavering support of the 
Union of these States as the only safeguard against 
domestic anarchy and foreign interference; that in 
the Union and Constitution may be found the quiet, — 
eaceful remedy for every political ill that can 
fall a just and law-abiding people; and 
we should now and forever discountenance 
effort, from whatever quarter; to sever the bonds — 
re have so long held us together in harmony as a 
nation. i>: City tas 

Resolved, 8d, That her unquestionable duty is to 
stand by the constitutional authorities of our country 
in the firm, unflinching prosecution of a war wickedly 
forced on us; to rebuke with cordial alacrity every 
effort to create disunion by the formation of parties or 
factions opposed to the Government or injurious _~_ 
Constitution ; and with patriotic zeal, to cast aside 
personal predilections; all differences upon subordi- 
nate measures of State policy, so that by unity Brod ico 

and unity of action the Union itself be 
redeemed and perpetuated. 

Resolved, 4th, That as the sword alone is tendered to 
us by the enemies of the Union, we have no alternative 
but the acceptance of that sad arbitrament; that re- 
bellion is not to be conquered by politics; that this 
convention ignores all issues, | or national, bu 
those of war, until treason shall succumb before an 
offended people. 


A resolution was also adopted declaring that _ 
the Legislature, at its next session, should make 
provision for submitting to the people the 
question of the call for a constitutional con- — 
vention. They nominated 8. 8. Maffit for 
comptroller, and Wm. L. W. Seabrook for 
commissioner, and adjourned. The convention 
called by the Grand League after the failure of 
the Committee of Conference to agree, nomina- 
ted H. H. Goldsborough for comptroller, and 
Wm. L. W. Seabrook, above mentioned, for 
commissioner. The following resolutions, of- 
fered by a member, were unanimously adopted, 
and the convention adjourned: 7 


Resolwed, That the Union men of Maryland are un-— 
conditionally such, and in favor of the most vigorous — 
measures for the Eines of the rebellion, and the 
restoration of the National authority throughout the 
Republic. i 

wed, That there is no such thing in times of _ 
rebellion as porting the National Governme 
without supporting the Administration of the Nation- _ 
al Government; that the administration of the Na- 
tional Government is confined by the Constitution to — 
the President, assisted in ther several spheres of PY 
duty by the administrative departments; and that 
therefore, while the freedom of s and of the — 
ress should not be arbitrarily infri , therefore 
he measures of the President, and the general policy _ 
of his administration, should, under the present try- _ 
ing circumstances of the country, be sustained by all 
true patriots in a spirit of generous confidence, and | 
pat warted by captious criticism or factious oppo- 
sition. 

The division of the Union men of the State — 
now became complete. One party was . 
nated as Union men and the other as U: 
tional Union men; and emancipation became 
one of the most important subjects of di on 
in the political canvass. On the 11th of 
tember the State Central Committee issued an , 
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y that it is evident, in their opinion, that a 
party entertaining more ultra views than they 
would deem it prudent or advisable to sanc- 

 tion—demanding peremptory emancipation, 
without regard to constitutional rights, or even 
the reasonable convenience of those who have 
¢ en heretofore, and are now, connected with 
_ the institution of slavery in Maryland, have 
_ 4ndicated a purpose to make this the para- 
- mount and leading issue in the approaching 
canvass, at the imminent risk of disturbing the 
_ harmony of the Union party. They further 
_ ‘Bay: ; 


_ Whatever shape this movement may assume, it 
‘ y well be doubted by conservative men, whether 
a the aggravation of feeling it is certain to produce, 
may not have the effect of retarding rather than 
facilitating the object proposed to be accomplished. 
_ The only regular and constitutional mode of dealing 
_ with a subject like this, is by direct appeal to the peo- 
_ plein the modes which they have chosen to indicate. 
_ Any effort to precipitate a more speedy settlement of 
- the question, unless by common consent, is hardly 
_ likely to receive the countenance of any large portion 
of our citizens, whether for or against the institution 
of slavery in Maryland. This committee cannot un- 
_ ‘derstand in what manner immediate emancipation is 
proposed to be brought about, unless by the interpo- 
sition of a power beyond the Constitution and laws of 
_ the State. The minority as well as the majority have 
rights, and they will claim to be heard in the final 
b settlement of this question. We can approach the 
' subject but in one way. 

hen a State Convention is called to assemble, it 

will be time enough to bring up an agitation lookin 
‘to the fullest interchange of opinion, before the fina 
adoption of any plan, by the only recognized body to 
which all such subjects of right belong. That time 
has not yet come. The people have already become 
‘dissatisfied with the radical views of many who have 
‘taken sides in this issue, and it is believed that they 
have never been more united than in their purpose 
to rebuke the ultra spirit which has shown itself. 
‘This committee will be slow to believe, that in a State, 
_ loyal as Maryland is known to be, the power of this 


Government will be used in forcing an issue which 


cannot fail to throw a damper upon the efforts of 

Union men. Slavery, it is said, has been the head 

and front of this rebellion. It is no doubt true that 
both North and South it has been a fruitful source of 

_ agitation for years past. But it is no excuse for vio- 

lence and a disregard of constitutional law that such 

has been the working of our political system. The 

4 evil of slavery attaches equally to those who formed 

our Federal Constitution, as to the Border States men 

_ of the present day, who are innocently connected 

with it. 

_ The Union men of the State of Maryland, repre- 
‘sented by this Committee, belong to all parties, and 
they have made common cause in this great conflict 
fur the life of the Republic. Emancipationists and 
slaveholders stand shoulder to shoulder in support of 
the Government. There are those who believe that 

_ the State of Maryland should avail herself of an early 
occasion to adopt some principle of gradual and com- 
pensated emancipation; and there are those again 
who believe that during the existence of this rebellion, 
and while the State is virtually under military con- 

ol—a large section being still held under martial 
law—it is advisable in order to secure all shades of 

Opinion in a common effort to restore the Union, to 

ignore all side issues, and move in solid phalanx, 

wh one object and one purpose to engage their atten- 
on, 


- 


j 
iS 


There is still another class who, convinced by every 
day’s experience of the ruinous effects of this war 
‘Upon the 


rder States, believe that those who cling 
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most to the idea of immediate emancipation, must be 
unreasonable indeed, if they could desire a more rapid 
change than that which is now going on, and has lett 
the institution of slavery within our limits already 
scarcely worth the trouble of contending for. Upon 
one point, however, there is entire accord, and that is, 
that the safety and integrity of this Union rises above 
every other issue, whether public or private; and the 
authorities of the Government, whether slavery is 
recognized or not, must be sustained in putting down 
this rebellion. 


On the 16thof September the Unconditional 
Union State Committee, appointed by the con- 
vention which assembled on June 16th, issued 
an address to the people of the State, in which 
they say: 


We disavow all measures for the violent abrogation 
of slavery in our midst. We claim that in the exer- 
cise of our prerogatives as American citizens we owe 
it to ourselves to discuss fairly, and finally to dispose 
of, this evil; and we hereby solemnly declare it to be 
our conviction that the diguity, the honor, and the 

aes pled of our people alike demand that we should 
egally and constitutionally abolish the institution at 
the earliest period compatible with the best interests 
of the State, and the permanent welfare, stability, and 
unity of the nation. 

Since “the people know that the substance (of 
slavery) is already gone, and that only the skeleton 
has been left,” we are of the opinion that the sooner 
the skeleton is removed the better it will be for the 
true interests of the State and the nation; at the same 
time we are fully persuaded that this can only be ac- 
complished by at once bringing the people face to face 
with it in the election of such men only as are willing 
to discharge their whole constitutional duty by aecept- 
ing their full measure of responsibility in calling a 
Constitutional. Convention at the earliest moment 
practicable. 

We are admonished by the refusal of the last Union 
Legislature to provide for taking the sense of the 
people in respect to a Convention, that it will not do 
to take for granted, because a candidate is heartily in 
favor of suppressing the rebellion, therefore he will 
favor the earliest removal of its producing cause, or 
give to the people the opportunity so to declare. 

" That men who seek to legislate in this crisis need 
first to emancipate themselves from the influence of 
the great disturbing interest is, we think, abundant! 
attested by the fact that the ‘“* Convention Bill” whie 
passed the House of Delegates last year, and which 
was defeated in the Senate on the very last night of 
the session, contained a clause that the Convention 
therein provided for should “ not alter or abolish the 
relation of master and slave, as it now exists in the 
State.” 

In presenting the nominees of the Unconditional 
Union party for the suffrages of the people of Mary- 
land we desire to. have no concealment of our views or 
their own. We believe a manly, frank course is the 
best, and that true men will despise by peers and 
subterfuge in this hour of the nation’s peril, and recog- 
nize hostility to the Government, conceal itself under 
whatever garment of loyalty it may, or call itself by 
what title it may choose. 

Fellow-citizens, the men we present to you are in 
favor of supporting the Administration in every effort 
to put down the rebellion, and in every measure which 
it has thought necessary for the permanent peace of 
the country when the rebellion shall have been sub- 


ued, 

We believe that the only way to put down the re- 
bellion is to put it down by force of arms, and for 
this purpose we are willing to vote every dollar ne- 
crag and to give every available man, black or 
white. 

We do not think ourselves at all superior to our 
ancestors of Revolutionary memory, who fought side 
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by side with colored pein nor to Andrew Jackson, 
who commanded and complimented the colored mil- 
itia who fought with him at New Orleans. We be- 
lieve it is the bounden duty of the President to use 
all force and every weapon which God has put with- 
in his and the laws of the United States have 
authorized him to wield, in defence of the nation. 

Traitors have no choice as to the weapons which 
are to be used in their destruction, and loyal men 
only ask that they be speedy and sure. 

Tartcthalens, while we yield the right of the Gov- 
ernment to summon to the field every person capable 
of bearing arms, we hold that it is right, and shall 
invoke the assistance of the Government to recom- 
pense loyal masters who are thus deprived of services 
to which they are entitled by the laws of the State. 


The committee then proceed to discuss the 
entire question of emancipation as it relates to 
the welfare of Maryland. 

The contest for State officers was between 
these two divisions of the Union party. In the 
Fifth Congressional District was a party op- 
posed to the measures of the Administration, 
of such strength as to elect their candidate for 
Congress. Their views on the questions at is- 
sue in the State election are thus expressed by 
one of the county conventions in the district: 


Resolved, That as Union men, we are not only op- 
posed to emancipation in this State, but even to all 
agitation of the question at this time as pee 
and unwise, and likely to cause division where there 
should be union, and permanent discords where there 
should be abiding harmony. 

Resolved, That we support the Union for the sake 
of the Constitution, and are opposed to the exercise 
by the General Government of all unauthorized 
powers, deeming it of little consequence if the Con- 
stitution is to be sacrificed, whether it is effected by 
usurpation or rebellion. 

Resolved, That our devotion for the Union increases 
with its perils; and regarding it as the palladium of 
our liberties, the ark of true republicanism, and the 
pare and asylum of the oppressed of all nations, we 
yield it our heartfelt allegiance, and will ever sup- 
port it by legal and constitutional means. 


The day of election was Tuesday, the 8d of 
November. As the time approached the fol- 
lowing correspondence took place, and was 
published : 

Par OT Baretta OOMBOP SSR ESO 
To the President : 


Sm: A suspicion having taken possession of the 
minds of many loyal Union voters of the State of 
Maryland, that the election about to take 
the 8d of November will be attended with undue 
interference on the — of persons claiming to re 
resent the wishes of the Government, I am induce 
“! what I know to be the desire of a large number 
of our people, and in furtherance of applications 
daily made to me, to ask most respectfully that you 
would place me, as chairman of the Union State 
Central Committee, in possession of your views 
upon this subject, in order that they may be com- 
municated to oyal voters throughout this State. 

I will beg you to believe, Mr. President, that. it is 
with no doubt or distrust on my part, as to what will 


be your nse to this letter, that i ask this favor 
at your hands; but simply to satisfy a large class of 
persons who believe that an expression of opinion 


on your a would not be without its benefit to the 
people of the State in promoting what we all desire, 
a oa ne oh neces ~ the ~— se wa : 
am, wi at respect, your obedient servan 
net WHOMAS SWANN, i 
Chairman of the Union State Central Committee. 


lace on . 
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_ Executive ; 
Wasnineton, October 27th, 1863. f° 
Hon. Thomas Swann : ioe ds aie 
Dear Sir: Your letter, a copy of which is on the © 
other half of this sheet, is received. I trust there i 
no just ground for the suspicion you mention; and 
I am somewhat mortified that there could be a doubt 
of my views upon this point of your inquiry. I wish 
all loyal qualified voters in Maryland and elsewh 
to have the undisturbed privilege of vo at 
tions; hapa neither wy. ont ority nor my name can k 
roperly used to the contrary. om 
Pe Your obedient servant, A. LINCOLN. 


On the 31st of October, Governor Br: 
dressed the following letter to President 
EXEcUTIvE 
* ANNAPOLIS, October 31st, 1863, — 
To his Excellency President Lincoln : ee, 
Sir: Rumors are to-day current, and they 
me in such a shape that I am bound to believe 
that detachments of soldiers are to be desp: 
Montes next —— of the ame of the 
tate, with a view of being present at their polls on 
Tuesday next, the day" of our State chestiont 
These cae are not residents of the State, and 
consequently are not sent for the purpose of vo ! 
and as there is no reason, in my opinion, to ap’ 
any riotous or violent proceedings at this election, the 
inference is unavoidable that these military detach- 
ments, if sent, are expected to exert some control or | 
influence in that election. I am also informed that | 
orders are to be issued from this Mili 
ment, on Monday, presenting certain restrictions or 
qualifications on the right of suffrage—of what pre- 
cise character I am not apprised—which the Judge 
of Election will be expected to observe. From my 
knowledge of your sentiments on these subjects, 
expressed to Hon. R. Johnson, in my baht on 
the twenty-second instant, as also disclosed in your 
letter of instructions to Gen. Schofield, since pub- 
lished, in reference to the Missouri election, I cannot 
but think that the orders above referred to are with- 
out your personal knowledge; and I take the liberty 
of calling the subject to your attention, and invo 
he interposition to countermand them. I ¢: 4 
ut feel that to suffer any military interference in 
the matter of our elections, or to prescribe any test 
of oath to voters when all the candidates in the State— _ 
with the exception, perhaps, of two or in one 
Congressional District—are all loyal men, would’ 


ustly obnoxious to the public sentiment of } 
tate. There are other reasons why such proceed-— 
ings would appear as an offensive discrimination 
against our State. Our citizens are aware that highly _ 
important elections have recently taken place in 
States, without, as it is believed, any such in 
ence by the Government authorities; and if yotes by 
hundreds of thousands have been allowed to be 
there without objection, and with no limit upon th 
elective franchise other than the State laws p ibe, 
and where one, at least, of the candidates sos R 
was considered so hostile to the Government that for 
months past he has been banished from the co’ 
certainly any such interference as between the | 
men now candidates in this State would, under si 
comparisons, be more justly objectionable, and finds — 
nothing in the present condition of singe here to — 
—_ it. I rely, therefore, upon your Excellency — 
or such an order as will prevent it. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your Excellency’s obedient ney id 
. BRADFORD. 


To this letter the President, on the 24 of 
November, made the following reply : 4a 
War Department, WAsHIN , November 2d, 1863, 
To his Bucellency A. W. Bradford, pigs 
: Governor of Maryland: __ 
Sm: Yours of the 81st ult. was receiyed yoann, 
about noon, and since then I have been giving most 


» 
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est attention to the subject matter of it. At my 
Gen. Schenck has attended, and he assures me 
is almost certain that violence will be used at some 
‘the voting places on election day, unless prevented 
y his poet guards. He says that at some of 
Be se places the Union voters will not attend at all 
wr run a ticket unless they have some assurance of 
protection. This makes the Missouri case’ of my 
action, in regard to which you express your ap- 
| : 


he remaining point of your letter is a protest 
ainst any person offering to vote being ~ ee to any 
st not found in the laws of Maryland. is brings 
us to a difference between Missouri and Maryland, 
with the same reason in both States. Missouri has, 
by law, provided a test for the voter with reference 
to the present rebellion, while Maryland has not. 
Fo! rma tat General Trimble, captured fighting us 
at Gettysburg, is, without recanting his treason, a 
legal voter by the laws of Maryland. Even General 


‘Schenck’s order admits him to vote, if he recants 
upon oath. I think that is cheap enough. My order 

n Missouri, which you approve, and Gen. Schenck’s 
order here, reach precisely the same end. Each 
assures the right of yoting to all loyal men, and 
whether a man is nc a each allows that man to fix 
by his own oath. Your suggestion that nearly all 
_the candidates are loyal I do not think quite meets 
the case. In this struggle for the nation’s life, I 
cannot so confidently rely on those whose election 
_may have depended upon disloyal votes. Such men, 

when elected, may prove true, but such votes are 

given them in the expectation that they will prove 
false. Nor do I think that to keep the peace at the 
is, and to prevent the persistently disloyal from 

_ yoting, constitutes just cause of offence to Maryland. 
Aithin she has her gwn example for it. If I mistake 

not, it is precisely what Gen. Dix did when your 
Excellency was elected Governor. I revoke the first 
of the three propositions in Gen. Schenck’s General 
rder No, 53, not that it is wrong in principle, but 
use the military being, of necessity, exclusive 
! as to who shall be arrested, the provision is 
| to abuse. For the revoked part I substitute 
the ene: 

_ That all Provost Marshals and other military offi- 
cers do prevent all disturbance and violence at or 
about the polls, whether offered by such persons as 
above described, or by any other person or persons 
whatsoever. 

The other two propositions of the order I allow to 
nd. Gen, Schenck is fully determined, and has 
ny strict order besides, that all loyal men may vote, 
nd vote for whom they please. 

a Your obedient servant, 

A. LINCOLN, President of the United States, 


The order of Gen. Schenck aboye mention- 
‘ed was dated Oct. 27th, but first published in 
timore in the evening “ American” Nov. 
2d, and is as follows: 

a Heapquarrers Mmppie DEPARTMENT, } 

, 

4 


‘Ss Ereutn Army Corps, 
eee Batrmorr, Mp., October 27th, 1863, 
It is known that there are many evil-disposed per- 
ns now at large in the State of Maryland, who 
have been engaged in rebellion against the lawful 
vernment, or have given aid and comfort or en- 
couragement to others so engaged, or who do not 
‘Tecognize their allegiance to the United States, and 
O may avail themselves of the indulgence of the 
thority which tolerates their presence to embarrass 
¢ approaching election, or, through it, to foist 
nemies of the United States into power. It is 
erefore ordered: 
I. That all provost marshals and other military 
Officers do prevent all disturbances and violence at 
or about the polls, whether offered by such persons 
as above described or by any other person whom- 
rT. 
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II. That all provost marshals and other military 
officers commanding in Maryland shall support the 
Judges of Election on the 4th of November, 1863 
in requiring an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, as the test of citizenship of any one whose 
vote may be challenged on the ground that he is not 
loyal, or does not admit his allegiance to the United 
ae which oath shall be in the following form and 
erms: 


I do solemnly swear that I will support, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution and Government of the United States 
against all enemies, whether domestic or foreign; that I 
hereby pledge my allegiance, faith, and loyalty to the same, 
any ord ce, resolution, or law of any State Convention or 
Legislature to the contrary notwithstanding; that I will at 
all times yield a hearty and willing obedience to the said 
Constitution and Government, and will not, either directly 
or indirectly, do any act in hostility to the same, either by 
taking up arms against them, or aiding, abetting, or counte- 
nancing those in arms am them; that, without permis- 
sion from the lawful authority, I will have no communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, with the States in insurrection against 
the United States, or with either of them, or with any per- 
son or persons within said insurrectionary States; and that 
I will in all things deport myself as a good and loyal citizen 
of the United States. This I do in good faith, with full 
determination, pledge, and purpose to keep this my sworn 
obligation, and without any tal reservation or eyasion 
whatsoeyer. * : 


III. Provost marshals and other military officers 
are directed to report to these headquarters any 
judge of an election who shall refuse his aid in 
carrying out this order, or who, on challenge of a 
vote being made on the ground of disloyalty or 
hostility to the Government, shall refuse to require 
the oath of allegiance from such voter. 

By order of Major-Gen. SCHENCK. 

W. H. Cueszsroves, Lieut.-Col. and A. A. G. 


On the same afternoon the Governor issued 
the following Oe cae instructing the 
Judges of Election to obey the election laws: 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR. 
State Or MARYLAND, ExrcutivE DEPARTMENT, 
ANNAPOLIS, Vovember 2d, 1863. t 
To the Citizens of the State, 
and more especially the Judges of Election : 

A military order issued from the Headquarters of 
the ‘‘Middle Department,” bearing date the 27th 
ult., printed and circulated, as it is said, through 
the State, though never yet published here, and 
designed to operate on the approaching election, has 
just been brought to my attention, and is of such a 
character, and issued under such circumstances, as 
to demand notice at my hands. 

This order reciting ‘‘that there are many evil-dis- 
posed persons now at large in the State of Maryland, 
who have been engaged in rebellion against the law- 
ful Government, Sehare given aid and comfort or 
encouragement to others so engaged, or who do not 
recognize their allegiance to the United States, and 
who may avail themselves of the indulgence of the 
authority which tolerates their presence to embarrass 
the approaching election, or through it to foist ene- 
mies of the United States into power,’ proceeds 
among other things to direct ‘‘all provost marshals 
and other military officers, to arrest all such persons 
found at or hanging about, or approaching any poll 
or place of election, on the 4th of Novem er, 1863, 
sia report such arrest to these headquarters.” 

This extraordinary order has not only been issued 
without any notice to, or consultation with the con- 
stituted authorities of the State, but at a time and 
under circumstances when the condition of the State, 
and the character of the candidates, are such as to 

reclude the idea that the result of that election can 
in any way endanger either the safety of the Govern- 
ment, or the peace of the community. . 

It is a well-known fact that, with perhaps one 
single exception, there is not a Congressional candi- 
date in the State whose loyalty is even of a question- 
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able character, and in not a county of the State out- 
side of the same Congressional District is there, I 
believe, a candidate for the Legislature or any State 
office, whose loyalty is not equally undoubted. In 
the face of this well-known condition of things, the 
several classes of persons above enumerated are not 
only to be arrested at, but VEL agree. any poll or 
place of election.” And who is to judge whether 
voters thus on their way to the place of voting have 
given “‘aid, comfort, or encouragement’ to persons 
engaged in the rebellion, or that they ‘do not re- 
cognize their allegiance to the United States,” and 
may avail themselves of their # pare e at the polls 
“to foist enemies of the United States into power” ? 
As I have already said, in a very large majority of 
the counties of the State there are not to be found 
among the candidates any such ‘‘enemies of the 
United States;’’ but the provost marshals—created 
for a very different purpose—and the other military 
officials who are thus ordered to arrest approachin 
voters, are necessarily made by the order the sole an 
exclusive judges of who fall within the prescribed 
category—an extent of arbitrary discretion, under 
any circumstances, the most odious, and more espe- 
cially offensive and dangerous in yiew of the known 
fact that two at least of the five provost marshals of 
the State are themselvés candidates for important 
offices, and sundry of their deputies for others. © 

The military order, therefore, is not only without 
justification when looking to the character of the 
candidates before the people, and rendered still more 
obnoxious by the means appointed for ifs execution, 
but is equally offensive to the sensibilities of the 

eople themselves, and the authorities of the State 
ooking to the repeated proofs hey. have furnished 
of an unalterable devotion to the Government. For 
more than two years past there has never been a 
time when, if every traitor and every treasonable 
sympathizer in the State had yoted, they could have 
controlled, whoever might Have been their candi- 
dates, a single department of the State, or jeopard- 
ized the success of the General Government. No 
State in the Union has been, or is now, actuated by 
more heartfelt or unwavering loyalty than Maryland— 
a loyalty intensified and purified by the ordeal 
through which it has passed; and yet looking to 
what has lately transpired elsewhere, and to the 
terms and character of this military order, one would 
think that in Maryland and nowhere else is the 
Government endangered by the “ many evil-disposed 
persons that are now at large.’’ 

_ Within less than a month the most important elec- 
tions have taken place in two of the largest States 
of the Union; in each of them candidates were be- 
fore the people, charged by the particular friends of 
the Government with being hostile to its interests, 
and whose election was deprecated as fraught with 
the most dangerous consequences to its success. 
One of the most prominent of these candidates was 
considered so dangerously inimical to the triumph 
of the National cause that he has been for months 
past banished from the country, and yet hundreds 
of thousands of voters were allowed to approach the 
polls, and to attempt ‘‘to foist”? such men into 
power, and no provost marshals, or other military 
officers, were ordered to arrest them on the way, or 
so far as we have ever heard, even test. their alle- 
giance by any oath. 

With these facts before us, it is difficult to believe 
that the su gestion, that the enemies of the United 
States may be foisted into power at our coming elec- 
tion, was the consideration that prompted this order; 
but whatever may have been that motive, I feel it to 
be my duty to solemnly protest against such an in- 
tervention with the privileges of the ballot box, and 
so offensive a discrimination against the rights of a 
loyal State. 

_T avail myself of the occasion to call to the par- 
ticular attention of the Judges of Election, the fact 
that they are on the day of election clothed with all 
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the authority of Conservators of the peace, and m 
summon to their aid any of the executive officers 
the county, and the whole power of the county itself, 
to preserve order at the polls and secure the con- 
stitutional rights of the voters. : : an 

It is also made their “special duty” to give 
formation to the State’s Attorney for the county, 
all infractions of the State laws on the su , 
elections; and by these laws it is forbidden to 7 
‘«commissiof#ed or non-commissioned officers, jon 
command of ‘any soldier or soldiers quartered or 
posted in any district of any county of the State, to 
muster or embody anya said troops, or march “ 
recruiting party within the view of any place of — 
election during the time of holding said election.” 

I need not, he terms 
of the oath they are required to take before entering 


tion and laws, be entitled to poll at the same electio: 
and not to permit any person to poll at the same — 
election who is notin (their) judgment qualified to 
vote as aforesaid.” d a 
It is the judgment of the Judges of Election — 
alone, founded upon the provisions of the constiti 
tion and the laws of the State, that must deterr , 
the right to vote of any pom offering himself for 
that purpose. I trust and believe that they will fomna 
that judgment, and discharge their duty, as the 
conscientious convictions of its requirements, und 
the solemn obligations they assume, shall dicta 
undeterred by any order to provost marshals to 
port them to ‘‘ Headquarters.” 2 
Whatever power the State possesses, shall be ex 
erted to protect them for anything done in the prop- 
er execution of its laws. ay 
Since writing the above, I have seen a copy of the 
President’s letter to the chairman of the Union State 
Central Committee, bearing the same date with the 
order, and evidently showing that the order was un-_ 
known to him, that it would not have been approved 
by him if he had known it, and that it is therefore 
all the more reprehensible. : ' 
By the Governor: A, W. BRADFORD. 
Wu. B. Hit, Secretary of State. 7 


Battimorre, MonpAy Eventne, Wor. 2d, 1868. 

After the above was in print, at three o’clock 
afternoon, I received from the President the fo 
ing despatch; - 


i i 

Lrevoke the first of the three p itions in Gen. Sch 
General Order No, 53, not that it is wrong in principle, bot 
because the military being of necessity exclusive judges a8 — 
to who shall be arrested, the provision is liable to. abust 
For the revoked part I substitute the following: “That all 


ml 
ay 


prem or persons whomsoever.” The other two pro) 
allow to stand, 


them to prevent all violence or disturbance ] 
the polls, &c. 
To meet such disturbances the Judges of Election 
as I have already stated, are clothed with —_ 
powers, and I had received no previous intimatio 
that there was any reason to apprehend a disturb- 
ance of any kind at the polls on the day of election, — 
In the absence of any military display there woul 
certainly seem to be as little cause for such appre- 
hensions as ever before existed. A preparation by 
the Government by military means to provide fot 
such a contingency will be quite as likely to provok: 
as to subdue such a disposition. Not only so, bub 


to the order “found at or hetein about or 
proaching any poll or place of election,”’ it ped 
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he military thus required to prevent violence or dis- 
turbance about the polls must necessarily be em- 
powered to arrest the parties they may charge with 
uch disorder, and they are still left in effect ‘‘the 
‘exclusive judges as to who shall be arrested’’—a 
power they may as readily abuse as any other. 
I regret, therefore, that I can perceive no such 
in the Toms: principles of the order, as to 


ice me to charge the foregoing proclamation. 
=a <¥ we BRADFO 


_ This proclamation appeared in the daily 
# American” on Wednesday, Nov. 4th, the 
day after election, as the editor states : 


- The Governor’s Proclamation was issued on Mon- 
jay evening, instructing the judges of Election to 
bey the election laws of the State, and promising 
hem the protection of the State in so doing. This 
Proclamation was sent to us by the Governor for 
publication in yesterday (Tuesday) morning’s Amer- 
tean. On Monday evening, after the Proclamation 
"was in type, a written order reached us from Géneral 
Schenck peremptorily forbidding its publication 
until further orders from him. We accordingly took 
the Governor’s Proclamation out of our columns, 
regretting that such an order should have been issued. 
_ The Proclamation of the Governor, however, ap- 
: in our columns this morning, with the sanction 
Major-Gen. Schenck, and also a military order in 
ly to it from the Commanding General. This 
y first appeared in our afternoon edition yester- 
day, before the order prohibiting the publication of 
the Governor’s Proclamation was rescinded. This, 
we are informed, was not intended by Gen. Schenck, 
| herbs sent a verbal order to publish the Gov- 
vs Proclamation, with his reply, which was, 
‘through some misunderstanding, not communicated 
to us. 


pent military order of Gen. Schenck, above 


‘mentioned, in reply to Governor Bradford’s 

i ation, was as follows: 
iy Heapquarters MmpLE DEPARTMENT, 

& ; Erguta Army Corp t 
‘ Bartmorz, Mp., November 1863. 

_ A very extraordinary Proclamation was issued last 
evening by his Excellency, A. W. Bradford, Gov- 
e@rnor of Maryland, in relation to General Order No. 
from these Headquarters. I will not presume, 

my knowledge of Governor Bradford, that that 
Proclamation was designed to produce collision be- 

een the military power and citizens who are as- 
embled at the polls to vote at the election to- 
Morrow; but I cannot doubt that its obvious ten- 
lency is to invite and suggest such disturbance. 
‘When that Proclamation came to my knowledge, 
Tate last night, I felt it to be my duty to take meas- 
, res for restricting, as far as possible, its circula- 
nin those parts of the State to be most affected 
y it, until there could go out with it the letter of 
the sident of the United States on the subject 
tent ort hewe to Governor Bradford, a copy of 


ave now obtained. 
will make for myself but one or two comments 
on the Proclamation. ; 
The intimation of the Governor that my Order 
- might have been prompted by some other considera- 
mn than patriotic purpose or official duty, is un- 
c Aa reply, and unworthy of him. He knows, 
‘the people of Maryland and of this Military 
artment know, how single and earnest and con- 
stant has been my aim to avoid all side influences, 
and to keep in view and act steadily upon the idea 
maintaining the just authority of the National 
Government against disloyalty in all its forms, and 
the general good only. 

_ It was in this spirit that I issued the General Order 
in question, Its simple purpose is to prevent traitor- 
ous persons from controlling in any degree by their 

or taking part in the coming election. The 
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Order is not aimed at candidates, either individually 
or as @ class, as the Governor would presume. 
Neither is it aimed at, nor can it by any interpreta- 
tion, in any way interfere with the rights of loyal 
voters, It is only framed and intended to exclude 
from a voice in the election of those who are to ad- 
minister the affairs, either of the National Govern- 
ment or of this loyal State, such individuals as are 
hostile to that Government of which Maryland is a 
part. Will any good citizen pretend that the exclu- 
sion of such persons is not a wise and wholesome 
rotection due to those who adhere to and sustain 
he Constitution and lawful authority? And it is 


_ clearly not a hardship to be complained of by the 


individual ‘challenged for such disqualifiation, when 
he is permitted to purge himself by his own oath of 
allegiance to the Government in the management of 
which he claims a share. Governor Bradford him- 
self cannot appreciate more highly than I do the 
sterling loyalty of the great majority of the people 
of Maryland; but he must know, as Fido; that there 
still remain at large, from forbearance of the Govern- 
ment authority, a very considerable number who are 
more or less actively engaged in aiding and en- 
couraging Rebels in arms. Even in his Proclama- 
tion he admits the existence of such prevailing dis- - 
loyalty in the counties of at least one of the Con- 
gressional districts. But my General Order was 
only put forth after the receipt, through all the last 
month, of a great number of letters, petitions, and 
appeals in person, from respectable and loyal citi- 
zens, particularly throughout the Southern part of 
the State, on both sides of the Bay, imploring the 
issuing of such an order. I have only failed in com- 
plying with their requests, by making its provisions 
ess stringent than justness and fairness to loyal 
citizens seemed to them to demand. ‘ 

I would add only, to show with what anxiety I 
have sought on this occasion to secure peace and 
ood order at the polls, that officers intrusted with 
this duty have, in every instance, been furnished 
with written or printed instructions of which the 
following is one clause: ‘‘The officers and men are 
to be cautioned not to commit or permit any unlaw- 
ful violence. They must not enter into political dis- 
cussions, and are to remember that while protecting 
the polls from Rebel sympathizers, they are conser- 
vators of the peace, and are there to support the 
Judges of Election.””’ Even Governor Bradford 
could scarcely object to this. I now repeat to the 
Provost Guards that instruction, and enjoin upon 
them, that while they enforce the observance of the 
General Order firmly and faithfully, as directed, the 
do it in every — discreetly and temperately. 
append copies of the President’s letter and of the 

eneral Order as modified. ; 

ROB’T C. SCHENCK, 
Major General Commanding. 


- The official correspondence was closed with 
the following letter of Governor Bradford in 
reply to President Lincoln : 


SraTe oF MaryLanpd, Executive Dep't, 
ANNAPOLIS, November 8d, 1863. 
His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, 1 
President of the United States + 

Sir: Your letter of the 2d instant, in reply to 
mine of 31st ultimo, reached me to-day after I had 
already read it in the Baltimore papers of this morn- 
ing. Your Excellency has in this respect the advan- 
tage of me, though, following your example, I shall 
send a duplicate of this to the press, the probabilities 
are, looking to recent events, that the military au- 
thorities will not allow its publication. 

When I wrote to you on Saturday last, I had not 
been able to procure a copy of the military order in 
reference to the election, and acted merely on the 
rumors of its character. When I saw it, as I did for 
the first time on Sunday, I found it even more ob- 
jectionable than rumor had represented it; and 
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when I was shown on the same day a copy of your 
letter to Mr. Swann, in which you say you trust there 
is ‘‘no just grounds for the suspicion’”’ he had ex- 
pressed, and declaring that you felt ‘mortified that 
there could be a doubt upon this point of your (his) 
inquiry,” which point was a suggestion by Mr. 
Swann “that the election about to take place will 
be attended with undue interference on the part of 

rsons claiming to represent the wishes of the 
Toveuminaant? I rested satisfied that I should re- 
ceive from you a prompt countermand of the order 
in question. A 

If the sending out of one or more regiments of 
soldiers, distributing them among several of the 
counties to attend their places of election, in defi- 
ance of the known laws of the State prohibiting their 
presence; ordering military officers and provost 
marshals to arrest voters guilty, in the opinion of 
such oflicers, of certain offences; and menacing 
judges of election with the power of the military 
arm in case this military order was not respected, is 
not an ‘undue interference” with the freedom of 
elections, I confess myself unable to imagine what is. 

The purport of your Excellency’s remarks in your 
letter to me is confined chiefly to a justification of 
the exclusion of disloyal voters from the polls by 
means of the administration of an oath of allegiance. 
Without stopping to analyze the particular oath in 
question, it may be sufficient to say that this clause 
of the order is by far the least objectionable of the 
three. If any who were once citizens of the United 
States have been guilty of such conduct as justly 
disfranchises them, let them take the consequences, 
I, for one, have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere to prevent it. But I insist that the judges whom 
the State has patter are the exclusive judges of 
the question of such citizenship, and that they shall 
be allowed to exercise their own judgment upon 
that question; and I shall never cease to protest 

ainst any reer fi of the military power, in a loyal 

tate, to control that judgment, and especially 

ainst the use of any threats tending to coerce an 
observance by these judges of any law which such a 
power shall undertake to prescribe. 

The first and third sections of the order are the 
most remarkable items of the arbitrary authority 
it assumes. The first places all persons supposed to 
have given ‘‘aid and comfort or encouragement” to 
persons engaged in the rebellion, and those who 
“‘do not recognize their allegiance to the United 
States,”’ at the mercy of a military officer and pro- 
vost marshal, and orders the latter to arrest them 
when “approaching the polls,’ &c.; and the third 
clause intimates to the judges of elections, in very 
unmistakable terms, the dangers they incur in case 
they disobey the military authority. These sworn 
officers of the law have a new law prescribed to them 
in this military order, and for disobedience of which 
they are to be reported to ‘‘ these headquarters,” and 
must, of course, take warning of the consequences 
that will ensue. 

I am aware that P hoa Excellency has so far modi- 
fied the first of said sections as to substitute for it a 
direction to these provost marshals ‘to prevent all 
disturbance or violence about the polls,” &c.; and 
that, in speaking of the terms of the original order, 
you admit that “these officers being of necessity the 
exclusive judges as to who shall be arrested, the pro- 
vision is hable to abuse.’ But I submit, with defer- 
ence, that whilst this modification may relieve that 
part of the order of some of the most immoderate 
of its powers, it still leaves these officers the exclu- 
sive judges of who are guilty of violence or dis- 
turbances, and, of course, of who are liable to arrest 
therefor, and leaves them, consequently, the same 
opportnntty, for a similar abuse of power, the 
ability of which you may the more readily estimate 
when I inform you that several of them are them- 
selves candidates at the same election for some of 
our most important offices. 


rob-. 


You refer several times in your letter to the ] 
souri case, and to m Rpm of your course #1 
in, and seem to think that the two States are 
same condition and have been treated in like 
ner. Without pausing to compare their con 
or their respective liability to violence at the polls, 
I propose to contrast the proceedin which Ave 
severally taken place in the two. You say, “My 
order in Missouri, which you spprer ess Gen 
Schenck’s order here, reach precisely the same end,” 
The only action of yours in reference to the M 
case, of which I have expressed approval 
which I have any knowledge, is, as mentio: 
letter to you, that ‘disclosed in your lett 
structions to Gen. Schofield,” beari 
of October last; and whether the instructior 
tained in that letter and Gen. Schenck’s order “‘: 
the same end,” as you suppose, or not, they c 
propose to reach it by very different means, __ 

o estimate correctly this difference, we must com- 
pare the course respectively taken by thedepartment 
commanders in the two States. i ae 


military law for Missouri on the subject of elections 
“The right,” says he, “of the sa peaces)) ly to assemb 
for all iatar cea and the yo t a4 at i 
will at the eile according to law, are essential to civil 
No interference with these rights, either by violence, threats 
intimidation, or otherwise, be tolerated.” ms 
Again, in the same order, he says: od 
* Any officer, soldier, or civilian, who shall attempt to 
timidate any qualified voter in the exercise of his right t& 
vote, or who shall attempt to prevent any qualified yo el 
from going to the polls or voting, shall be punished by im: 
prisonment or otherwise,” &c. . 


If these provisions are compared with the first ar id 

third sections of Gen. Schenck’s order, the contrast, 

rather than the similarity, will I think be stri king. 
In your same letter to Gen. Schofield _you furth 


say: ‘‘At elections, see that those and only tho se 
are allowed to vote who are entitled to do so by th ne 
laws of Missouri.” Not only thus conceding to the 
State law the right to prescribe the qualifications of 
the voter, but enjoining upon the military commander 
to see that he be allowed to enjoy thatright. _ 

Though your Excellency refers to the difference i 
the qualification required of voters in the two St es, 
I can hardly suppose, especially in view of the un- 

ualified and emphatic terms in which you recogr 
the control of the State laws, that you mean to 
that recognition upon the ground that ee apy 
the laws of one State and not of the other; ar 
sides, I think, we might be allowed some bene 
the consideration that in Missouri they have ree 
held a Constitutional Convention, which en 
them to remodel their laws on the subject of the 
elective franchise—an opportunity we have no 
enjoyed, and which is necessary for the pm 
such modification, though such necessity 
sibly be dis ensed with hereafter, in view of the 

ower which military commanders claim to exe 
in the premises, 

The conclusion of your Excellence 
an allusion to past precedents in 
evidently designed to make the point that! 
be the last to complain of such an order, asi 8 
you wh “precisely what Gen. Dix did’? when I wes 
elected Governor. If such was the case the " 
ing at least does not seem to have been very 
in reducing the vote of the Pegs. I recelves i 
thonsend more poe than she ighest candidate « 
the Presidential election the Arges ar, and 
when a Very large vote was ated in the ri Bu 
your Excellency will, I think, find that no such order 
as the present was ever issued by Gen. Dix, 

It is, besides, of some importance to note the 


yj 
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difference in the condition of our State between that 
time and now. Her present condition requires no 
“comment; but then, I beg leave to remind you, she 
was hovering upon the brink’ of secession, Her 
‘legislators had been arrested but a short time before, 
_ to prevent them passing an ordinance for that pur- 
_ pose; and at the election referred to there was an 
mae ized secession party, under the guise of a peace 
Pane: with a nominated ticket in every county, and 
believed to be then actuated with the determination 
_ to carry the State into rebellion. 
_ Under these circumstances, what was the order 
"issued by Gen. Dix? It was issued on the 1st No- 
ged 1861, and referring to the authority vested in 
3 him “‘to arrest all persons in rebellion- against the 
United States,” proceeded to direct the arrest of 
af Ons hema at the polls ‘‘ known to have been 
_ recently in Virginia bearing arms against the author- 
_ ity and forces of the United States, and who have 
_ returned to their former homes with the view of 
re king part in the election;’’ as also of ‘other in- 
i dividuals, lately residents of Maryland, who have 
__ been engaged in similar acts of hostility, or actively 


' (engage in aiding and abetting those in arms.’ 
_ The class of persons to be arrested, it will be ob- 
_ served, is much more distinctly marked by the order 
_ of General Schenck, and there is consequently much 
_ Tess margin for mistake or abuse of authority. Not 
_ only so, but the order does not seem to have applied 
to the Prony residents of the State, but only to re- 
Pan Rebels; and so far from being “precisely” 
_ what Gen. Schenck has now directed, it not only 
contains no expression which can by any implication 
be tortured into a menace of the judges of election, 
— prescribes no oath of allegiance or any other 
oath to be taken by any one. 
__ I find no allusion in your Excellency’s letter to the 
fact adverted to in mine, that no military interven- 
_ tion or test oath was ordered in either of the late 
important elections that have taken place in Penn- 
_ sylvania and Ohio. If your Excellency cannot, as 
ne you say, confidently rely even upon loyal men 
_ “whose election may have depended upon disloyal 
-yotes,”’ and therefore cannot recognize the force of 
| my suggestion that nearly all our candidates are 
loyal, it is difficult to see what reliance you could 
have reposed in such a candidate as Mr. Vallandig- 
ham, and quite as difficult for us to understand why 
such a discrimination has been allowed against a 
_ State whose citizens claim to be, if not as numerous, 
at least as loyal as those of any other. 
__~ Ihave the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
1 te A. W. BRADFORD. 
__ The principal issue at the election was stated 
| _ by Mr. Henry Winter Davis in a speech deliy- 


| ered in Baltimore on the evening of Oct. 28th, 
us . 


Z. Our great questions now are, not whether we shall 
maintain the Republic by force of arms. No man 
now calling himself a Union man dares to moot that 
‘question. It is not now a matter of opprobrium to 
‘say that we are for the Union unconditionally, That 
‘now is the ery and watchword. [Great applause.] 
_The time has passed beyond those old landmarks. 
_ The Peace men have no candidate in Maryland. The 
traitors do not recognize the United States Govern- 
ment, and cannot cast a vote in Maryland. That the 
_men of Maryland are resolved to abide by the Govern- 
Bent of the United States, now no man doubts; for 
_twice she has cast two-thirds of her whole vote in 
fayor of unconditionally maintaining the Union. 
[Great applause, 


_. Those things are of the past. We march forward 
_to the future. Having secured the permanent con- 
Solidation of Maryland with the United States, we 
now go on to secure the consolidation of Maryland 
in principle, feeling, and institution with our great 

sisters of the North, We have opened resolutely 


the question of emancipation, and on the 4thoof 
November twenty thousand majority will ratify in 
advance the opinion of the people of Maryland. 
[Applause. } 

For Comptroller: Goldsborough, Uncondi- 
tional Union, 36,360, For Maffit, Union, 15,984, 
Total vote, 52,344. Total vote in 1860, 92,502. 

The Legislature elected was as follows: 

Senate. House. Total. 


Union and Emancipation...... 10 47 57 
Union pledged to a Convention. 3 5 8 
Union unpledged............. 6 4 10 


Democrats..... covcesccseroce O 18 21 
22 74 96 

For members of Congress the vote was as 
follows: ist District, Cresswell, Unconditional] 
Union, 6,742. Orisfield, Union, 5,482. 2d Dis- 
trict, Webster, 7,736; no other candidate. 3d 
District, Davis, 6,200; no other candidate. 
4th District, Thomas, 13,462; no other eandi- 
date. 5th District, Holland, Unconditional 
Union, 3,352; Calvert, Union, 2,237; Harris, 
Democrat, 4,939. 

The political position of the members of 
Congress is thus stated in the New York 
“Tribune”: 

In four out of the five Congressional Districts the 
candidates of the Unconditional Union and Emanci- 

ation party are elected. The successful candidates 

ave taken the solemn pledge to support the policy 
of the President, including his Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and they will, therefore, reénforce the 
Union majority in Congress. The number of Con- 
gressmen hitherto elected is 185; of these, if we in- 
clude the three members for Western Virginia, 94 
are pledged to support the measures which the Ad- 
ministration has used, for the suppression of the 
rebellion. The Maryland election increases this 
number to, at least, 98, giving the Administration 
a majority of eleven. 


Governor Bradford in his message to the 
Legislature on Jan. 7th, 1864, refers to the 
State election in November preceding. He 
mentions the order of Gen. Schenck, and says: 


I, therefore, on Monday evening preceding the 
election, issued a Proclamation giving them (the 
Judges of Election) the assurance of the protection 
of the State to the extent of its ability. Before the 
following morning orders were sent to the Eastern 
Shore, directing its circulation to be suppressed, the 
public papers were forbidden to publish it, and an 
embargo laid on all the steamers in port trading with 
that part of the State, lest they might carry it. * * * 

How far it accomplished the purpose claimed for 
it, or how far my anticipations of the consequences 
of the order and the abuses to which it would lead 
were realized, will appear by a brief reference to 
some of the transactions connected with its execu- 
tion, These abuses commenced even before the 
opening of the polls. On the day preceding the 
election, the officer in command of the regiment 
which had been distributed ae the counties of 
the Eastern Shore, and who had himself landed in 
Kent County, commenced his operations by arresting 
and sending across the bay some ten or more of the 
most estimable and distinguished of its citizens, in- 
cluding several of the most steadfast and uncom- 
promising loyalists of the Shore. The jail of the 
county was entered, the jailer seized, imprisoned, 
and afterwards sent to Baltimore, and prisoners con- 
fined therein under indictment were set at liberty. 
The commanding officer referred to gave the first 
clue to the character of the disloyalty against which 
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hevvonsidered himself as particularly commissioned, 
by printing and pabishiog a pracmenenies in which, 
referring to the election to take place next day, he 
invited all the truly Wong avail themselves of that 
opportunity and establish their loyalty “by giving a 
fall and ardent support to the whole Government 
ticket upon the platform adopted by the Union 
e Convention,” declaring that ‘none other is 

ogni by the Federal authorities as loyal or 
worthy of support of any one who desires the peace 
and restoration of the Union.” _ Hey 

To secure the election of that ticket seemed to be 
the business to which he and his officers ys pera 
devoted themselves throughout the day of election. 
In the statements and certificates which have been 
forwarded to me from different counties in that Con- 
gressional aarp Ihave been furnished, I presume, 
with an account of part only of the outrages to which 
their citizens were subjected. The “Government 
ticket’? above referred to was in. several, if not all 
of those counties, designated by its color; it was a 
yellow ticket, and armed with that, a voter could 
safely run the gauntlet of the sabres and carbines 
that guarded the entrance to the polls, and known 
sympathizers with the rebellion were, as certified to 
me, allowed to vote unquestioned, if they would vote 
that ticket, whilst loyal and respected citizens ready 
to take the oath, were turned back by the officer in 
ohare? without even allowing them to approach the 

olls. 

o In one district, as appears by certificate from the 
Judge, the military officer took his stand at the polls 
before they were opened declaring that none but 
“the yellow ticket’ should be voted, and excluded 
all others throughout the day. In another district 
a similar officer caused every ballot offered to be ex- 
amined, and unless it was the favored one, the voter 
was required to take the oath and not otherwise; 
and in another again, after one vote only had been 
given, the polls were closed, the Judges all arrested 
and sent out of the county, and military occupation 
taken of the town. 

But I will not detain you with a recapitulation of 
all the abuses that these statements disclose. I have 
caused copies of them to be transmitted to you, and 
they cannot fail to arrest your attention. ey pre- 
sent a asec yay Sean te such as I had never sup- 
posed we should be calle Loy to read in any State. 
still less in a loyal one like this, Unless it be indee 
a fallacy to suppose that any rights whatever remain 
to such a State, or that any line whatever marks the 
limit of Federal power, a bolder stride across that 
line that power never made even in a Rebel State 
than it did here on the third of last November. 

A a of the army which a generous people had 
supplied for a very different purpose, was on that 
day engaged in sti ing the freedom of election in a 
faithful State, intimidating its sworn officers, vio- 
lating the constitutional rights of its loyal citizens, 
and obstructing the usual channels of communica- 
tion between them and their Executive. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The State Legisla- 
ture convened at Boston, in January, 1863, 
and organized by the choice of Jonathan 
E. Field as Peay of the Senate, and 
Alexander E. Bullock as speaker of the House 
of Representatives, both persons being mem- 
bers of the Republican or Union party. John 
A. Andrew was again inaugurated Gover- 
nor, having filled the office during the two 

revious years, and in his message delivered to 

oth houses, announced that the receipts (or- 
dinary) for the Ss year had amounted to 
$2,947,732.48, and the disbursements (ordi- 
nary) to $1,688,890.93; the receipts (extra- 
ordinary) to $7,830,269.77, and the disburse- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ments (extraordinary) to $6,897,757.40. The — 
resources of the State on January Ist, 1863, _ 
consisting of real estate, bonds, mor 
railroad stocks, school funds, claims again: 
the United States, etc., amounted to $18,011, 
010.05, and the liabilities, consisting of scrip 
issued on various accounts, to $11,129,578.71, 
leaving a surplus of resources of $6,881,431,71 

Financial statements to January 1st, 1864, 
show that, during the year 1863, the receipts 
of the State Treasury were $7,229,823. 
cluding a State tax of $2,392,344.00, 
bounty tax of $3,324,274.74; while the dis- 
bursements amounted to $6,728,597.70, o 
which $5,116,032.19 came under the head 
State aid in enlistments and reimbursements of 
bounties paid by cities and towns, leaving a 
surplus of $501,224.48 in the hands of th 
treasurer. ee 

The Legislature adjourned on April 29th, 
having passed about 850 bills. Among the ex- 
penditures provided for were, $1,000,000 1 
coast defences and $500,000 for the purchas 
of arms, beside about $5,500,000 for 


connected with the war. The vested Lace 
n 


lutions reported by the Committee o: 
Relations were also adopted : 

Resolved, That Massachusetts reaffirms her loyal 
to the Constitution and to the Union of the Un 
States of America, to the General Government, its ¢ 
ficers and magistrate, and to all the laws, acts, and 
proclamations by which the Government aims to pre- 
serve the national authority; and pledges to th 
maintenance of the same all her moral and materia 
resources. Line 

Resolved, Since it is the main and vital object of our 
national organization “ to pone the general welfar 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 

osterity,” that she cordially recognizes the policy, th 
justice, and the necessity of the ultimate extinction o 
all those forms of tyranny and vassalage which have | 
hitherto marred our national unity an wer; an¢ 
that she countenances, approves, and will ever mat 
tain all lawful acts of the constituted authorities 
recognize and contemplate this end. 

Resolved, That she tenders to the President, ane 
the officers and men of our national forces, her pro- 
found thanks for their untiring efforts in the ¢ 
of our country, which, being one with the cau: 
universal freedom and humanity, is destined, under 
God, and through our unflinching loyalty, to b 
crowned with success. al 

The Democratic State Convention met 
Worcester, on September 3d, to nominate can- 
didates for State officers and four delegate 
the National Convention to be held in 186 
The following nominations were made: Ge 
ernor, Henry W. Paine; Lieutenant-Governor, | 
Thomas T. Plunkett; Secretary of State, F. 0. 
Prince; Treasurer, Nathan Clark; Attorney-| 
General, Theodore H. Sweetster; delegates 
the National Convention, Josiah G. Ab 
E. D. Beach, Isaac Davis, and James D. 
Thompson. vee 

The following resolution, alleged to ho pube a 
stantially the same adopted by Commrekes at the 
extra session of 1861, was offered, but after) | 
some debate was laidonthe table: = | | 

Resolved, That the present deplorable civil war has | 
been forced upon the country by the disunionistsof = 


| 


‘ 


| 
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the Southern States now in arms against the Consti- 
tutional Government and in arms around the Capitol ; 
that in the present emergency the Democratic party, 
banishing all feelings of mere passion and _ resent- 
ment, will recollect only its duty to the whole coun- 
try; that this war is not waged on their part in any 


: peut of oppression, or for any purpose of conquest 


subjugation, or for the purpose of overthrowing 

or interfering with the rights or established institu- 

tions of those States, but to defend and maintain the 

supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 

Union in all the dignity, equality, and rights of the 

veral States unimpaired, and that, as soon as these 
Objects are accomplished, the war ought to cease. 


t _ The regular resolutions subsequently adopt- 


ed declare, that it is the duty of every citizen 


democracy will meet armed rebellion with the 
sword, and “ unconstitutional acts of Congress 

and startling usurpations of power by the ex- 
ecutive” with the ballot; that the paramount 


ft 
7 


_ the part of the National Government, or its 


objects of the democracy are, to restore the 


Union as it was, and to maintain the Federal 


_ Constitution; that the party are opposed to 


_ the doctrine of secession, to all interference on 


Officers, with the local and domestic affairs of 
_ the several States; to all interference by the 
_ ¢itizens of one State with the domestic affairs 


: 


of-any other State; to the assumption of any 
assumed powers by any department of the Gov- 
ernment ; to any and all efforts on the part of 


_ the Administration to continue the present de- 


ie 


‘ 


i 


_ plorable civil war for the purposes of subjuga- 
- tion or emancipation ; to the extension of mar- 
_ tial law over Statts not in rebellion; to all in- 
 terference by the military authorities with 


civil elections; to all the enemies of the Con- 


_ stitution and the Union, whether they be found 
in open rebellion at the South or insidiously at 


work af the North ; that obedience to the Con- 
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- stitution is the only true test of loyalty to the 
_ Government, and any wilful omission to com- 
ply with, or departure from, its provisions 
by any department or officer of the Gov- 
_ ernment, whether in time of war or in time 
of peace—under the plea of military necessity, 
moral duty, or any other modern name for 
_ treason or revolution, is fraught with as much 
_ danger to the Government and the rights and 
liberties of the people as is armed resistance to 
the laws, or open rebellion; that the proposi- 
tion to reduce a State to the condition of a ter- 
ritory, under the pretence that by the rebel- 
lious acts of her citizens she has ceased to form 
an integral part of the Union, is calculated to 
excite abhorrence; that the attempt of the 
'Tadicals to insist on their party platform as a 
condition of peace, is revolutionary in its char- 
acter, and tends, not merely to prolong the 
war, but to produce anarchy and despotism. ° 
__ That whenever any State in arms against the laws 
the Government shall lay down its arms and submit 
to the laws and the constituted authorities, the people 
\ will be entitled to resume and enjoy all the 
Tights and privileges given by the laws and the Con- 
tion to citizens of the several States, 
That we have entire confidence in the patriotism of 
the people and in their determination, voluntarily, to 


Vou, u1—40 <A 


‘Hon. Horatio Se 


to sustain the National Government; that the . 
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maintain in sufficient force the army of the United 
States; we therefore look upon the conscription act, 
passed by the last Congress, as unwise and needless; 
we are opposed to its provisions as harsh, oppressive, 
and unequal in their operation, and contrary, as we 
believe, to the Constitution; but ever mindful that our 
Government cannot exist if individual opinion be sub- 
stituted for judicial decisions, we feel compelled to obey 
and counsel obedience to the act, and all acts of Con- 
gress, until the competent judicial tribunals shall de- 
clare them to be unconstitutional or until they have 
been legally repealed. ‘ 

That the thanks of every liberty-loving, law-abiding, 
and honest man throughout the land are due to the 
seymour, Governor of the State of New 
York, who, amid all the storms of fanaticism and rage 
that have swept over our nation, has stood up as the 
firm and me Nem supporter of the Union, the Con- 
stitution, and the laws, and the rights of the States 
against Federal usurpations, and has so nobly vindi- 
cated and defended the majesty and dignity of the peo- 
ple and State of New York. 

_. That the doctrine of secession, and the doctrines of 

its faithful ally of disunion, the Abolition party, have 

produced this deplorable civil war, are each entirely 

inconsistent with our frame of Government, tend in- 

gritably to anarchy, and are alike destructive to the 
nion. 


The remaining resolutions praised the sol- 
diery and condemned the improvident manage- 
ment of the Administration ; expressed sympathy 
for those who had lost relatives by the casual- 
ties of war; and urged aspeedy peace on honor- 
able terms. ; 

The Republican Convention assembled at 
Worcester, on September 24th, and renominat- 
ed, by acclamation, Gov. Andrew and his col- 
leagues in office. A series of nine resolutions 
was also adopted. The first pledged the con- 
vention te “an unwavering and unconditional 
support of the National Government in its ef- 
forts to suppress the wicked rebellion against 
its authority.” The second declared that, in a 
contest like the present ‘ betweén slavery and 
liberty,” Massachusetts had no apprehension 
that ‘‘ any of the rights of the citizen would 
be lost, or any of the old landmarks of per- 
sonal freedom destroyed.” The third express- 
ed the thanks of the convention to the soldiers 
and sailors of the nation. The fourth declared 
that the President’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of January 1st, 1863, has the approbation 
of the people of Massachusetts, and is justified 
as a measure of military necessity, and as a 
measure of security for tke future peace and 
tranquillity of the reunited nation, and as a 
guaranty to the world that the contest is for 
civilization and Christianity. The fifth depre- 
cated the idea that a permanent peace can be 
obtained by negotiating with rebels. The three 
succeeding resolutions were in the following 
terms: 

Resolved, That the secession of a State under our 
political system has no legality and no legal meanin 
whatever. It is but another name for rebellion; an 
rebels are not entitled to the privileges of the Union, 
while they are still liable to its obligations and duties. 
And, inasmuch as slavery was the sole cause of the 
revolt, and as while slavery exists there can be no 
permanent peace in the Union, it is the duty of Con- 

ress and the Executive to insist that the practical ex- 
tinguishment of slavery throughout the rebel Confed- 
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eracy shall follow as fast as possible upon its legal and 
official death. Let the restored nation be ads ros- 
perous and glorious by a Union of Free States under a 
republican form of government, which is guaran 
to them by the Constitution, and with which experience 
has proved that the existence of slavery is wholly in- 
compatible. . 

That Massachusetts is for the prosecution 
of the wat to the entire suppression of the revolt. In 
this cause we extend the hand of fellowship to loyal 
men of all political parties, and we recognize as politi- 
cal enemies all men who make this issue subordinate 
to their partisan dogmas, or who seek to make pea 
with the rebels on any terms short of their submission 
to the national authority and the suppression of their 
pretended Confederacy. ‘ 

Resolved, That the policy of employing colored sol- 
diers is wise and just, and should be enlarged and lib- 
eralized by putting such soldiers on a perfect equality 
with whites as to rights and compensation while in 
the service. The nation has a right to the services of 
all its subjects in every part of its domain, and no pre- 
tended or real claim to service on the part of master or 
employer, in the South or the North, should be allowed 
to interfere with that primary allegiance which is due 
to the country itself. 


The concluding resolution recommended 
Gov. Andrew and the other candidatés nomi- 
nated, as worthy of support. 

The election took place on November 3d, 
with the following result : 

1863, 1862, 


John A. Andrew, Republican...... 70,483 80,835 
Henry W. Paine, Democrat...... 29,207 52,587 + 


Majority for Andrew.......... 41,276 28,248 


The remaining candidates on the Republican 
ticket received majorities, varying but slightly 
from this. The following was the result of the 
election of members of the Legislature: 


\ Senate. House. 


Republican..........-.00 Sbeocee - 85 198 
Demiocratie ss poses cos ces Seiae dt 5 41 
Republican majorities...... 80 157 


The people were also authorized at this 
election to vote yea or nay on the question of 
repealing the amendment to the Constitution, 
which was adopted on the 9th day of May, 
1859, and which provides that “ no person of 
foreign birth shall be entitled to vote, or shall 
be eligible to office, unless he shall have 
resided within the jurisdiction of the United 
States for two years subsequent to his naturali- 
zation, and shall be otherwise qualified, accord- 
ing to the Constitution and laws of this Com- 
monwealth.” The result was, yeas, 10,035; 
nays, 6,082. 

uring the nine months subsequent to Jan. 
1st, 1863, Massachusetts raised and equipped one 
regiment and one battalion of cavalry, 1,250 
men; one regiment of heavy artillery, 1,073 
men; two regiments of infantry (colored), 2,052 
men; seven companies of horse artillery, 1,015 
men; three batteries of light artillery, 454 men; 
and 509 recruits for organizations in the field; 
total, 6,853 men. The whole numberof vol- 
unteers furnished by her to the land forces of 
the United States from April 16th, 1861, to 
October 17th, 1863, was as follows: 
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For three months, 5 regiments, 1 battalion, 1. . 


com n ee 
For 36 fe i company (Boston Cadets)... Y 


seen 


For 4 months, 1 company... ..sccsseeeeeeenee 
For 6 months,’1 light battery ss. sin si se cae el i? 
For 9 months, 17 ments, 1 com 
For 3 years, 41 regiments, 34 companies and 

recruits for SA€MC......ccccccctevccvccwccs 


Total during the present war to Oct. 17th, 1863... 7 


This is exclusive of the men obtained 
Enrolment and Conscription Act of March 5¢ 
1868, the operations of which are shownin 
following table: ea 

Citizens enrolled in the first class.....107,386 
a “ second class.... 56,792 
Number drafted..3........05....0.-- 382,079) 7 


Served personally........ so ele’s oaks ATS 
Number actually realized by the draft... 3,068 
' Ifto the volunteers and drafted men be add- 
ed those who have from time to time ¢ ( 
in the naval service of the United States and 
the regular army, the number of men furnished 
by Massachusetts during the war will exceed 
100,000. et 
The most interesting event in connection 
with the volunteer movement was the raisi 
and equipping of the 54th and 55th colo 
regiments, the former of which was the first 
organization of its kind formed in the free 
States. By an order of Secretary Stanton,-is- 
sued January 20th, Gov. Andrew was author- 
ized to raise such a number of colored com- 
panies of artillery and infantry regiments as he 
might find convenient, and to make the neces- 
sary requisitions upon the War Department. Re- 
cruiting went on briskly throughout the State, 
and agents were sent to various parts of th 
country with power to fill up the regiments 
to their maximum. On May 28th, the 
left Boston for Port Royal, exciting no li 
enthusiasm in its march through the city, and 
on July 18th it participated with great credit 
in the assault wpon Fort Wagner, where its” 
gallant commander, Ool. Shaw, was killed, and 
the regiment lost 18 officers and 278 men kill- — 
ed, wounded and missing. The 55th marched. 
on July 21st, and has since been employe 
the Department of the South. ‘Te. | 
Under the President’s call of October 15th: 
for 800,000 volunteers, the quota of Mas 
chusetts was 15,126 men. The governorimp 
diately issued an order for that number, statir 
the amount of bounties which would be paic 
and offering recruits the choice between artil 
lery, infantry, and cavalry regiments. Foi’ 
various reasons recruiting went on slowly, the 
chief ones being the inadequate bounties: f 
ed by the State, and the impossibility of in+ 
creasing them under existing hawk By ant @ 
of the Legislature of 1863, the municipal govern - 
ments of the Commonwealth were prohibited 
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paying bounties to volunteers, and the bounty 
authorized to be paid by the governor was lim- 
ited to $50 per man. Another act prohibited 
cities and towns from voting or appropriating 
any money to relieve or discharge men who 
should be drafted, or from paying bounties or 
gratuities to any volunteer or drafted man, ex- 
; fent such as should be authorized by existing 
ws. 


_. To provide a remedy for this state of things, 


Bereror Andrew convened a special session 
of the Legislature, on November 11th, and in 
an elaborate message recommended an addition 


- to the monthly pay of volunteers, rather than 
a large bounty paid at the time of muster- 


ing into service. Much diversity of opinion 
was manifested on the subject, and a bill was 
finally passed which may be considered as a 
compromise between both methods. It pro- 
vided for the payment of a bounty of $325 on 
mustering into service, or, if the recruit should 
elect, a bounty of ‘$50, and the additional pay 
of $20 per month, and in case a soldier should 
be discharged honorably after six months’ ser- 
vice, the same was to be continued for six 
‘months longer, or, if he should die in service, 
the money was to be paid to his legal repre- 
sentatives. The bill also provided for the re- 


_ taining of the money in the State treasury sub- 


ject to the call of the volunteer, to bear five 

er cent. interest; gave the State aid to fami- 
ies who might need it, notwithstanding the 
increased bounty; provided for the paying of 
the bounties, the borrowing of the money at a 
rate of interest not to exceed five per cent., 
and the punishment of persons fraudulently 
obtaining the bounty. The passage of the bill 
gave a considerable stimulus to volunteering, 
and under the inducement of the large boun- 


ties offered by the State and the General Gov- 


ernment, there was every appearance at the close 

of the year that the quota of Massachusetts 
would soon be filled. 

The annual report of the Board of Education 


| shows that the sum raised during the year for 


_ wages, board, fuel, care of fires and school rooms, 


amounted to $1,434,015.20, which, added to 
the sum of $49,044.05 distributed to the towns 


out of the school fund, makes a total of nearly a 
million and a half of dollars expended in sup- 


_ port of public schools, exclusive of repairs and 


_the erection of school-houses, and the cost of 
school-books. The number of public schools 
inthe State is 4,626. In addition to these there 
are fifty-six incorporated academies and four 
normal schools supported by the State, beside 
numerous private schools. The number of 
persons in the State between the ages of five 
and fitteen years, is 238,381; number of schol- 
ars of all ages in all the public schools, in sum- 
Mer, 225,921; in winter, 227,252; average at- 
tendanee in all the schools in winter, 182,041 ; 
in summer, 180,062; average wages of male 
teachers per month, including the value of 
board, $44.87; of female teachers, $18.90. This 
is a decline of about fifty cents per month in 
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the wages of both classes of teachers. Many 
towns neglected to keep their common schools 
the full time required by Jaw, and to maintain 
High Schools as provided for by the statutes. 
In eighty-three towns the common schools 
were not kept for the term of six months, and 
forty-six towns which should maintain High 
Schools have neglected to do so. 

The reports of the penal, reformatory, and 
benevolent institutions of the State, showed 
that they were generally in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The number of paupers in the State 
almshouses was materially decreased from the 
previous year, and in consequence of the lack 
of able-bodied male inmates it became neces- 
sary to hire help for nearly all the farm opera- 
tions connected with those institutions. This 
was owing to the scarcity and high prices of 
labor, and to the plentiful inducements held 
out by the recruiting officers, The number of 
prisoners in the State prison was seventy-four 
less than in the previous year, and the number 
of commitments, both in 1862 and 1863, was 
smaller than for many years. The Legislature 
of 18638 created a board of State charities, hav- 
ing general supervision of the subject. 

The following table exhibits the condition of 
the banks to November 30th, 1863: 


Capital stock......seseseereeees $66,901,840 
Circulation: 4. .60 disuse sieosiee 81,773,972 
PIODOSNE Chen a uimcslinai snowansene 46,062,149 
Due to other banks...... esceeee 12,146,001 

Total liabilities.......... +» -$156,883,462 
Notes and bills discounted...... $134,708,368 
Specie P24 PIN ITAA 9,824,018 
Due from other banks........... 18,650,805 

Total resources..........+++ $162,683,181 


The following table, prepared from the an- 
nual reports of the Massachusetts railroad com- 
panies, shows their progress and condition dur- 
ing the last fourteen years: 


Cost per Earnin Expenses | Net ine, 
For the | Miles of mile a mn orinia ad 

yoo railway. | of road. of fey or road, epee 
1849... 1.180 $45,600 $5,452 $2,744 $2,708 
1850... 1,150 45,424 5,663 2,733 2,930 
1851... 1,150 45,556 5,730 2,903 2,82T 
1852... 1,150 46,153 5,987 2,672 8.815 
1858... 1,192 6,483 6,706 8,085 8,071 
1854... 1,262 46,783 6,891 4,308 2,583 
1855... 1,348 45,949 6,775 4,220 2,555 
1856....) 1,881 46,480 T217 4,260 2.95T 
1857....}. 1,867 45,473 6,653 8,87 2,576. 
1858.. 1,380 45,057 6,229 8,488 2,741 
1859.. 1,380 646 7,081 4,030 8,051 
1860.. 1,871 43,842 7,247 8,999 8,248 
1861... 1,866 48,957 6,346 8,785 2,561 
1862... 1,886 43,29T 6,965 8,817 8,148 


The earnings of the roads, temporarily de- 
pressed in 1861 through the influence of the 
rebellion, show, so far as statistics have been 
received, a large increase in 1863, and at no 
time since the introduction of the railway sys- 
tem into Massachusetts has it stood on a firmer 
basis. The number of miles of road in the 
State is sufficient for the present needs of the 
population, and most of the companies are ex- 
pending liberal sums in repairing and strength- 
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ening their road beds, and in other improve- 
ments, : 

Among the reports presented to the Legisla- 
ture of 1863, was one containing the census re- 
turns of 1860, and a synopsis of every other 
census that has been taken in the State. From 
this it appears that the increasé in the popula- 
tion of the State, from 1850 to 1860, was 23.70 

recent. The largest county increase was in 

orfolk, being no less than 38.36 per cent. 
The largest town or city increase was in Som- 
erville, being 126.67 per cent. Six towns, 


Somerville, Lawrence, Brookline, Marlborough, | 


Melrose, and Natick, exhibit an increase of 100 
per cent. Massachusetts ranks as the thirtieth 
State in the Union in respect to its area, but 
ranks as the first in the number of inhabitants 
to the square mile, first in the absolute increase 
of population per square mile from 1790 to 
1860, and also first in the same from 1850 to 
1860. While there is a large percentage of 
excess of males over females in all the Western 
States, the females outnumber the males in 
Massachusetts by more than 87,000; a fact of 
great importance in determining the causes 
which have made recruiting more active in the 
Eastern than in the Western States. 
*  MASTERMAN, Srittman, an American phy- 
sicist, born in Weld, Franklin county, Maine, 
January 28th, 1831, died in that town July 
19th, 1863. -His early opportunities of educa- 
tion were very scanty, but from childhood he 
manifested an intense interest in physical sci- 
ence, and spent every leisure moment from the 
severe toil of a farmer’s boy in the study of 
whatever could aid him in forming an ac- 
quaintance with it. At the age of twenty he 
had managed to collect a number of scientific 
and classical works, and had thus become fa- 
niliar with the elements of physics and chem- 
istry; making such apparatus as the materials 
at hand would permit, grinding and polishing 
small lenses, and constructing prisms for ex- 
periments on fluid media. He had also taught 
himself Latin enough to read with some ease, 
and had become familiar with algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. He removed, in 1851, 
to Minnesota, but returned after a little more 
than a year, with his health greatly impaired 
by the influence of that climate, His first pub- 
lication was a paper in the Smithsonian Re- 
ports for 1855, entitled ‘‘ Observations on Thun- 
der and Lightning,” in which he gave the re- 
sults of three hundred and four observations 
on thunder storms occurring from 1850 to 1854, 
in relation to the character, duration of the 
thunder peal, and interval between the flash 
and report, with other curious allied data, 
From this time he became a frequent contribu- 
tor to scientific journals, and nearly there 
papers from his pen, on astronomy, meteorol- 
ozy, and oat foe science, appeared in the 
Smithsoni eports, “The American Journal 
of Science,” and the ‘ Astronomical Journal.” 
Though generally without instruments, his ob- 
servations were remarkable for their accuracy 
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perintendent Maury’s departure, which that 
official had left unreduced. | oe 
METHODISTS. The most numerous 4 
of American Methodists, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, suffered during the past year a 
considerable decrease of membership, the num= 
ber of members and probationers being reduced 
from 942,906, in 1862, to 923,394, in 1868. This 
loss was chiefly caused by the omission, in tk 
gs Raimi ha cis the one 
of the membership of the Virginia ¢ ; 
gations. In fact, the temporary loss thus suf- 
fered by the Baltimore Conference (21,065) ex- 
ceeds the total loss of the Church, thus leavin 
for the remainder of the conferences a small 
gain. Heavy losses were also sustained by the 
Cincinnati (3,000), Southern Illinois Qs), 
and Western Virginia (2,229) Conferences ; 
while the greatest gains were recorded in 
Northwest Indiana (2,555), Missouri and Ar- 
kansas (2,230), East Genesee (1,741), Ver- | 
mont (1,317), and Foreign German (1,194). 
In 1862 the members were divided between 
the States and Territories as follows: ; 


States and Territories, {Memb’s.*|| States and Territories, Members. 
California... ......... 8,939) | Missouri ....+.-...+ _ 8,446 
Colorado Territory. 192||Nebraska .........-.| pas 
Connecticut ........} 17,780|/|New Hampshire 10, 
Delaware.......-....| 10,757||New Jersey 44,970 — 
District of Columbia} 8,310) New York.......... 160,300 — 
Tn 01S, ice os nens ce 87,914) /Ohio .....2.-. e000. eS 
Indiatians¢.0t oi ysee ,463) Oregon... - 
OWT is desde ad 86,633|| Pennsylvania....... 104, 
ANSAS...eeseeesee « 4,361; Rhode Island a ; 
Kentucky .......... 2,799|| Vermont ......-.006 ae 
ee Ee ere a $3. Uat tones 85, 
Tand ......++00+ 52,874; Washington Territ’y ’ 
Massachusetts ...... 865) Wisconsin........ oT 
Michigan........... 288 —_ 
Minnesota :........4 6,744 Tata), cA s8 levees 989,356 


The Church, at the end of 1863, had 6 bish-- 
ops—Morris, elected 1836; Janes, 1844; 
Simpson, Baker,.and Ames, all elected inl 
The number of effective travelling preachers: 
5,885; of superannuated, 903—total, 6, 
the number of local preachers, 8,156. eo 
contributions to the great Societies were 
ported as follows: Missionary Society, $391,- 
073; Sunday-school Union, $11,638 ; 
Society, $12,534. The Church had two bib 
cal institutes, 22 colleges, 96 seminaries, female 
colleges, and academies. The Book Ooncern 
of the Church publishes, at New York, a 
Quarterly Review, “The Christian Advocate | 
and Journal” (weekly); the “Sunday-School 
Advocate ” (circulation 228,400 copies); “Sum- 
day-School Teachers’ Journal (15,000) ; “ » | 
News” (50,000 copies); the “Missionary Ad- es. 

* These totals include the statistics of the Mission Confer~ J 
ence in Germany, and the Liberia Conference in Africa. The 
membership of the former increased from 2,181, in 1862, to — 
8,875, in 1863, being a gain of 1,194. The statistics of 


Liberia Conference were not received in time for the pt 
cation of general minutes; the membership in 1862 was 


~ all parts of the Union. 
_ were adopted, of which the following are the 
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yocate,” at Cincinnati; the ‘ Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory” (monthly); ‘ Western Christian Advo- 
cate;” and two German papers, ‘‘ Apologist ” 
‘and “ Sonntagsglocke ;” besides weekly papers 
at Auburn, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. ‘Louis, San 
Francisco, and Salem (Oregon). There are, 
besides, independent denominational papers 
ublished, at New York (2), Auburn, Buffalo, 
ton (2), Montpelier (Vt)., Rockford, Ill., (in 
Swedish). The Missionary Society supported 
287 missionaries in the foreign, and 1,082 in 
the domestic missions. 
Nearly all the annual conferences again 
passed strong resolutions expressive of loyalty 


- to the Government of the United States, as well 


as of their wish for the speedy abolition of 
slavery. In most instances these resolutions 
were passed with entire unanimity. Of the 
conferences lying in, or partly extending into 
the slave States, those of West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, East Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
very emphatic in the expression of their loyalty. 
In the Baltimore Conference only a strong op- 
position manifested itself to the passage of any 
resolutions of this kind, and all the majority of 
the conference was willing to grant consisted 
in the adoption of the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States of 
America be respectfully requested to appoint a day of 
national fasting and prayer to Almighty God, that it 
may please Him to bring our civil war to an end, and 
restore to us unity, peace, and prosperity. 
- The question of lay delegation continued to 
be discussed throughout the Church with great 
animation. On May 13th, a convention of lay 
members to consider “the question of lay dele- 
gation in the general conference” was opened 
in New York city. The convention was largely 
attended from all parts of the Union, and or- 
ganized by electing Governor Cannon, of Dela- 
ware, temporary president. After the organi- 
zation of the convention ex-Governor Wright, 
of Indiana, was elected to preside. There was 
a large attendance of Methodist laymen from 
A series of resolutions 


most important: 


- Resolved, 1. That in the judgment of this convention, 
the time has fully come when the laymen of the Meth- 
odist E. Church should be more intimately united with 
the ministry in the management of its general interests, 
and that the proper mode of securing this would be by 
peeriding for an equal representation of the laity in 
neral conference. 

Resolved, 6. That a convention of lay delegates be 
held in the city of Philadelphia on the 17th day of May, 
1864, to take such action on the subject of lay cova 
tion as may then be proper; such delegates to be 
chosen in accordance with a plan. to be devised by a 
committee of seven, to be appointed with power by 
this convention. i 

Resolwed, 7. That another committee of fifteen be ap- 
inted, with power to add to their number, to present 
ese resolutions and the entire subject of lay repre- 
sentation to the consideration of the ensuing general 
conference; and the said committee are hereby in- 
structed to confer with any committee upon lay rep- 
resentation that may be appointed by the general 
conference, and to report to the delegate convention 
provided for by the preceding resolution. 
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Subsequently the committee of fifteen was 
increased to twenty-five, in order that all por- 
tions of the Church might be represented. 
Among the members of this committee are ex- 
Gov. Wright, of Indiana; Professor Strong, 
Hon. Moses Odell, a member of Congress for 
Brooklyn; Gen. Fisk, of Missouri; U.S. Senator 
Willey, of West Virginia ; U.S. Senator Harlan, 
of Iowa; Gov. Evans, of Colorado Territory; 
W.H. Allen, formerly President of Girard Col- 
lege. Among those who addressed the con- 
vention were Bishop Simpson, Gov. Cannon, 
Goy. Wright, Judge Bond, of Baltimore; Rev. 
Dr. Eddy, Rev. R. M. Hatfield, Rev. Dr. Nadal. 

In Missouri, the Church continued to re- 
ceive accessions from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, south. The most notable instance of 
this kind was the coming over of eighty-five 
members of the Southern Church in Louisiana, 
who thus explained the step taken by them: 

We hereby declare our relations as members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, south, forever severed— 
severed by the treasonable acts and conduct of that 
official body that should have been the guardian of our 
rights and of the purity of our church—and that by 
this conduct on their part they have absolved us from 
‘all obligation or allegiance to them as a body, and that 
every member of the church has full right to attach - 
himself or herself to such other church organization 
as may receive him or her, and whose doctrines and 
practices may be consonant with his or her views, 
without any ground of censure therefor. Therefore, 

Resolved, hat we hereby recommend to the mem- 
bers of this church as a body to apply to the proper 
authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church for con- 
nection with that Soclesiaatival organization. 

From many places of the State, the Union 
men applied to the authorities of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to send them Methodist 
preachers. In order to facilitate the extension 
of the Ohurch, and, in particular, to supply 
every village and every town in the State 
with a minister, and organize churches in 
them, the Missionary Board appropriated for 
the State $7,000, and in St. Louis an organiza- 
tion was formed, for inviting and encouraging 
the emigration of Methodists to the State. In 
Kentucky, many leading men of the Southern 
Methodist Church expressed the opinion that 
after the restoration of the Union, and the pros- 
pective cessation of slavery, the reunion of the 
Kentucky conferences of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would not present great difficulties. 

On November 30th, the following important 
order was given by the Secretary of War, per- 
mitting the occupation of Southern Methodist 
churches, and placing them temporarily at the 
disposal of the bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

War Department, ApJ’T-GENERAL’S OFFICE, ; 
Wasnineron, Vovember 30th, 1863. 


To the Generals commanding the Departments ofthe Mis- 
souri, the Tennessee and the Gulf, and all Generals and 
Officers Commanding Armies, Detachments and Posts, 
and all Officers in the service of the United States in the 

‘above mentioned Departments : 
You are hereby directed to place at the disposal of 
the Rev. Bishop Ames, all houses of worship belong- 
ing to the Methodist Episcopal Church south, in whic: 
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a loyal minister who has been Pr ga by a loyal 
bishop of said church, does not efliciate. 

It is a matter of great importance to the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to restore tranquillity to the commu- 
nity, and to the nation, that Christian Ministers 
should, by precept and example, support and foster 
the loyal sentiments of the people. . 

Bishop Ames enjoys the entire confidence of this De- 


ment, and no doubt is entertained that all Minis- 
Tes who may be appointed by him will be entirely 
al. 
ee are e to give him all the aid, counte- 


nance and support practicable in the execution of his 

important mission. You are also authorized to furnish 

Bishop Ames and his clerk with transportation and 

subsistence when it can be done without prejudice to 

the service, and you will afford them courtesy, assist- 
ance and protection. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

, E. D. TownsenD, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


° 

The Missionary Board of the Church appro- 
priated $35,000 for reorganizing the Church in 
the reoccupied slave States, and two of the 
bishops were to this end sent south. 

The Evangelical Association, also called Ger- 
man Methodists or Albrights, had, according 
to their almanac (Kalender der Hoang. Gemein- 
schaft) for 1864, 47,888 members in nine con- 
ferences (East Pennsylvania, Central Pennsyl- 
yania, Pittsburg, Illinois, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana), 386 travelling preach- 
ers, 589 Sunday schools with 27,070 scholars 
oa 6,046 teachers and officers, 549 churches, 
of an estimated value of $630,300 and 131 par- 
sonages, of an estimated value of $69,822. 
The denomination has 8 literary institutions: 
Greensburg Seminary, at Greensburg, Summit 
co., O.; Union Seminary, at New Berlin, Union 
co., Pa; and Plainfield Seminary, at Plainfield, 
* Will co., Ill. Another one was in the course 
of construction near Buffalo, N.Y. The E¥an- 
gelical Association held in 1863 its quadrennial 
General Conference, which began on Oct. 18t 
at Buffalo. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of England held, 
in 1863, their 120th Annual Conference, in 
Sheffield, on July 30th, and the following days. 
Rey. Dr. Osborn was elected president and 
Rey. J. Farrar, secretary. Of the “ Legal 
Hundred” ministers who form the Conference, 
two had died and eight had retired. 

The Missionary Society, according to the last 
annual report, sustains 4,618 chapels and other 
preaching places, 889 missionaries, 17,035 sub- 
ordinate agents, and has in the missionary 
congregation 142,789 members, besides 13,804 
on trial and 146,457 scholars in schools. 

The most important event in the history of 
British Methodism is the movement toward a 
union of the several “liberal Methodist 
bodies,” meaning all the Methodist organiza- 
tions except the main branch, the Wesleyan 
Methodists. This movement was inaugurated 
by the New Connection Methodists, at the an- 
nual conference, where a resolution was intro- 
duced and carried with acclamation, in which 
the hope was expressed “that the day may 
not be far distant when the several sections of 
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liberal Methodism shall become united in me SF 
intimate relations.” The proposition was well _ 
received and cordially seconded by the Primi- 
tive Methodist Conference. The Conference of 
the United Methodists adopted by acclamation 
a resolution, that a union of the various liberal 
Methodist communities, founded on a mutually 
satisfactory basis, would be productive of great 
advantages to themselves and promote the 
cause of ecclesiastical freedom and the diffusion 
of evangelical truth; and at the same time au- 
thorized the Connectional Committee to confer 
with any of the liberal Methodist bodies who” 
might be willing to euter into negotiations, 
with a view to give effect to the preceding reso- 
lution. The Conference of the Bible Christians 
expressed high gratification “that the Method- _ 
ist New Connection Conference had shown an 
earnest disposition to fraternize” with them | 
and the other branches of the Methodist — 
Church, yet in reply to resolutions from the 
London and Portsmouth districts, recommend- _ 
ing the Annual Conference to consider the pro- 
priety of effecting an amalgamation with the 
Methodist New Connection, expressed the 
conviction that “for the present we had better 
persevere in the work allotted to us by Provi- 
dence in our separate capacity, but, should the 
hand of Providence, at any future period, 
appear to lead us into closer binding with that 
estimable denomination, we shall be prepare 
to deliberate seriously on the subject.” The 
Wesleyan Reform Union also declared they Le 
ie. 


heard with pleasure the resolution of the N 
Connection Conference, but in view of the fact 
that the Union is composed of self-governing — 
churches, united more upon the model of the 
Independent and Baptist Unions than as a Con- 
nection governed by a Conference or annual 
assembly, the essential principles which govern” 
the churches of the Union would be vio 
by any attempt to amalgamate them with any — 
other body. - 
At the same time, when the Union move- 
ment was inagurated in England by the New 
Connection Conference, it was started by the 
Canada Conferonce of the same denomination | 
in British North America. The organ of the | 
Canadian New Connection Methodists suggest. 
ed that the different Methodist bodies of Oan- 
ada might unite in establishing a General Con- — 
ference, to be held every four years, or that 
the executive committees of the several bodies 
might meet to deliberate on the execution of 
this plan. The hope for a union between y 
liberal branches of Methodism was gen 
shared by the Methodist denominations of | 
Canada. in a 
In the United States, the Methodist Protest- | 
ants generally signified their willingness” 
unite with the Methodist Episcopal Church, as _ 
soon as lay delegation should be introduced. | 
The prospective abolition of slavery is more- 
over expected to remove the most important 
obstacle to a reunion of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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The 12th French Conference began in Paris 
June 19th, 1863, and elected Rev. James Hocart, 
of Lausanne, president. The present statistics 
of the Conference are: Districts, 2; Circuits, 
13; Chapels and Preaching-rooms, 182; Min- 
isters and Probationers, 24; Colporteurs and 
Day Schoolmasters, 15; Local Preachers, 85; 


_ Members, 1,522; on trial, 123; Day Schools, 
_ 7; Sunday Schools, 41; Sunday-School Teach- 


ers, 2277; Scholars, 1,821. 


One preacher on 
trial was admitted into full connection. 
The progress of Methodism in Italy is en- 


_ eouraging, ‘The congregation at Parma, at the 


_ anniversary of the first sermon preached there, 


numbered 91 communicants, with 30 on trial. 
Methodist service has also been opened in the 
city of Asola. 


_. The German Annual Conference reported 
_ for 1863. the following summary of their sta- 


tistics: Missionaries members of Conference, 
18; missionaries probationers, 6; helpers not 
yet admitted, 14; colporteurs, 2; members in 


_ full connection, 2,126 ; members on trial, 1,249 ; 


chapels with parsonages, 13; preaching places, 
156; hearers, 12,725; contributions for Mis- 


 sionary Society, $1,196.77; church property, 


real worth, with Book Concern, $47,400.00; 


- general contribution of all members for all 


_— 


_ three Methodist periodicals. 


purposes, $8,625.73. 
- The Book Concern at Bremen publishes 
The Missionary 


_ Institute, in the same city, had five students. 


The Scandinavian missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had, in 1862, 4 ¢hurches, 
911 members, 5 Sunday schools with 193 chil- 
dren. In Spain (Gibraltar), the Wesleyan 
Methodists of England had, in 1863, 2 circuits, 
1 chapel, 1 other preaching place, 3 missiona- 
ries, 20 subordinate agents, 40 members, 6 on 
trial, 295 scholars in schools, 600 attendants 
on public worship. 

MEXICO. The progress of events in Mexico 


_ during 1863 having developed with unexpected 


clearness the motives of the Church or reac- 


tionary party in bringing about European in- 


tervention, a few words respecting the origin 
and history of that party seem necessary, by 
way of preface, before proceeding to the record 
of the year. During the long period of Span- 
ish ascendancy Mexico was subjected to nu- 
merous injurious and degrading restrictions, 
and her native population systematically ex- 
cluded from important administrative and ec- 
clesiastical offices, which were regularly sold 
in Madrid to the highest bidder, or filled by 
appointment of the viceroys. This policy was 


‘especially marked in the government of the’ 


exican Church, and resulted, in the course of 
three centuries, in rendering the clergy in 
many respects an alien body, having few asso- 
ciations or feelings in common with the people; 
and, like the majority of Spanish officials, 
Occupied with building up and perpetuating a 
material and moral power, which, in propor- 


tion as it became greater, became dearer to 


them, Thus churches, chapels and religious 
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houses dotted the surface of the more populous 
and civilized provinces, and not a little of the 
vast mineral wealth of the country was employ- 
ed in the embellishment of these buildings, 
until some of them, as the cathedral in the 
city of Mexico and the Church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, became the receptacles of almost 
fabulous treasures in the precious metals and 
gems. 

The first revolution under Hidalgo and Mo- 
relos in 1810-11 found the church in undisturb- 
ed possession of its wealth, and in the enjoy- 
ment of revenues far beyond the necessities of 
religious culture. Neither in Mexico nor in 
the mother country had the immunities en- 
joyed by the clergy since the time of the in- 
quisition been interfered with, and the partial 
reaction from the radical reforms inaugurated 
by the French revolution seemed to ‘indicate 
the preservation of things as they were. Hence 
the clergy, intent upon protecting their property 
and privileges, and not displeased probably by 
the restoration of absolute goverment and the 
inquisition under Ferdinand VII., lent no sym- 
pathy to the popular movement, which degen- 
erated in a few years into a partisan contest, 
and by the commencement of 1820 seemed 
thoroughly repressed in all parts of the country. 
In that year, however, the despotism of Fer- 
dinand and the inquisition were both over- 
thrown in Spain, and the restoration of the 
constitution of 1812, together with the suppres- 
sion of convents and other liberal measures, fore- 
shadowed a policy, which, if applied to the colo- 
nies, would inevitably lead to the sequestra- 
tion of Church property and the decline of 
ecclesiastical authority. Hence the Church par- 
ty, though eminently conservative, and sympa- 
thizing with the absolutist party of Spain, felt 
constrained in self-defence to lend its influence 
in favor of the revolution under Iturbide, pre- . 
ferring, after a nice calculation of probabilities, 
to cast its lot with an independent government, 
rather than subject itself to despoilment at 
the hands of the Spanish Oortes. 

The revolution proving successful, it im- 
mediately became the object of the clergy to 
control the government which they had aided 
in forming, and thus prevent interference with 
their immunities. This, with the resources 
possessed by them,was not a difficult matter, and 
among a population made up of such conflict- 
ing elements as the Mexican, it has always 
been possible by a judicious expenditure of 
money and an appeal to prejudices or class in- 
terests, to form a strong party m favor of the 
Church. To the efforts of this party may be 
ascribed most of the revolutions that have dis- 
tracted the country down to the present time, 
and the defedt of every liberal measure; and 
the apparent anarchy of the last forty years, 
which the Church party has for its own inter- 
ests represented as incurable, has been in fact 
a struggle between the ideas of progress inau- 
gurated during the present century, and that 
reactionary policy which would restore the in- 


al 
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uisition and other institutions of a past age. 
erever the Church could not control it has 
sought to destroy, and not a few of the ‘4aro- 
nunciamentos” and “plans” aimed at existing 
administrations, and the number of which per- 
plexes the reader of Mexican history, have had 
their origin in the selfish desire to hold and in- 
crease property and power at the sacrifice of 
national peace and stability. Administration 
after administration has been overthrown 
upon any appearance of an intention to nation- 
alize Church property or even to promote 
liberal measures, and the crowning effort of 
the party. is seen in its scheme to destroy by 
»the aid of foreign intervention the independ- 
ence which it aided in securing, and to fasten 
upon Mexicoethe reproach of being the only 
Catholic country in the world, in which the 
temporal affairs of the Church have remained 
unchanged during the revolutions of the last 
half century. 

It speaks volumes in favor of the energy 
and influence of the Church party that from 
the revolutions of 1820 down to 1860, with 
some few exceptions, no president, however 
hard pressed, has ever ventured to encroach 
upon what is commonly regarded as consecrat- 
ed property. Congress indeed, in 1833, abol- 
ished the compulsory payment of tithes, includ- 
ing a tenth part of the first fruits which grew 
upon the soil of the republic and the firstlings 
of the cattle; but so many persons, for con- 
scientious reasons or for other causes, continued 
to pay this tax that the revenue of the Church 
suffered no serious diminution. In fact, by 
the partial separation of the Church from the 
State in that year, the former gained a more 
complete independence than it had ever before 
enjoyed, and in consequence @ greater degree 
of power, the bishops thenceforth exercising 

. control over all ecclesiastical property as quasi 
corporations sole. When the Government went 
further, and proposed in 1835, at the sugges- 
tion of President Gomez Farrias, to appropri- 
ate the property of the Church to the payment 
of the public debt, the proposition was prompt- 
ly met’ by a revolution, which led to the con- 
version of the confederation of States into a 
consolidated republic, with Santa Anna as dic- 
tator. Eighteen years later, after a dreary in- 
terval of constantly recurring revolutions, the 
same man found himself again in the presiden- 
tial chair with unlimited powers. A  combi- 
nation of liberals drove him from the country, 
and, under the presidency of Comonfort, decrees 
were promulgated confiscating the property of 
the Ohurch and forbidding the clergy to hold 
real estate. Revolutionary outbreaks prevent- 
ed the enforcement of these, and a civil war of 
unexampled duration and fury between the 
liberals, under Juarez, and the Church party led 
by Zuloaga and Miramon, followed, resulting 
in 1860 in the triumph of the former. 

The contest by this time had become nar- 
rowed down to a struggle between the ultra 
liberals and ultra conservatives. There was 
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no longer any middle party; and almost the | 
sole question involved was whether the enor- 
mous unemployed wealth in the handed ye 
clergy should remain with them, or should be 


appropriated to discharge the claims of ana 


nations, engendered during many years of ana 
chy and confusion, and to the payment of #] 
constantly increasing national debt. This wa 
practically decided by the abolition, in 
under the administration of Juarez, of allthe 
special privileges of the clergy, and the seques 
tration of the Church property which was sold 
to the people at a low nominal price. Asa 
last resort, the Church party, in despair of their 
ability to regain the influence they once wield- 
ed, determined to solicit foreign intervention 
hoping, by some fortunate turn in affairs, to 
build up a monarchy upon the ruins of the 
republic, and place upon the throne a European 
prince of absolutist tendencies, under. wh 
they might obtain a respite from the attack 
of their enemies. A tolerable pretext for such 
intervention was afforded by. claims for inju- 
ries to persons or property. This, however, | 
was not considered sufficient to justify, in tl 
estimation of the world, such a change in 
government as they desired, and profiting by 
their superior means of moulding foreign opin- 
ion, they labored to create the belief that Mex- 
ico was unfitted for free institutions and ut- 
terly incapable of self-government. oni 
As ifenough had not been done by them 
during the previous forty years to bring their 
country into discredit with foreign nate 
they forthwith commenced a series of un = 
leled excesses in all parts of the republic, spar- 
ing neither native nor foreign born, and mur- 
dering, robbing and destroying, until Europe 


| 
a 


Europe 
should be worked up to the proper pitch of in- © 
dignation, and “ in the interests of civilization ” | 
claim to interfere. Almonte, Miramon and 
other agents abroad, meanwhile, from time to 
time laid this unhappy state of things beforethe _ 
tribunal of public opinion, and thus skilfully” 
prepared the way for intervention.* How | 
that was finally brought about has been relat- 
ed in the preceding volumes of this work, | — 
The object of this preface is to show that the 
Church party has systematically provoked the | 
calamities which it now seeks to cure by inter- | 
vention; and it will be seen further on, that, 
after two years of hostilities, and the nearly | 
complete overthrow of the liberal party 
destruction of the republic, the elements of d 
turbance remain in full vigor, and that 1 
proper remedy has not yet been applied. 


ee 


* “We now understand,” says the * London Times” 3 
May 27th, 1862, “ the origin of the whole affair. The mon- — 
archy, with the Archduke Maximilian for emperor, was’ - 
idea of certain Mexican refugees, members of the 
tionary or Clerical party in Mexico, and ns 
Marquez and other ruffians, whose misdeeds have be 
acnone the principal causes of our intervention. If Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian goes to Mexico, he will find his most a 
tive friends among the men who have shot, 3 


robbed, until Europe has at last lost patience.’ A remat 

able confirmation of this statement is afforded in a 

delivered by Signor Romero, the Mexican Minister to ' q 

ington, at w dinner in the city of New York, Dec. 16th, 1863. 
7 
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” That intervention is no new scheme of the 
Church party, but has been its policy almost 
‘from the time of Iturbide, is frankly confessed 
by M. Malespine in a recently published pam- 
phlet on the Mexican question, which, though 
written in the interests of France, contends 
_ that the Imperial Government committed a 
serious error in not accomplishing the “regen- 
eration” of Mexico in codperation with Juarez 
and the liberals. After describing the social 
and political condition of the country at the es- 
tablishment of the republic, he shows how the 
_ reactionist party, formerly known as the Span- 
ish Church party, gradually began to prepare 
_ the way for a return of Mexico to Spanish 
_ Yule; and how, when the people showed them- 
‘selves inflexibly opposed to this idea, it en- 
_ @eavored, by the aid of France, to establish an 
_ independent monarchy, and notwithstanding its 
proposals were rejected, shrank from no means 
to render intervention inevitable. More ex- 
licit testimony to the same point is furnished 
in a pamphlet published by order of the French 
Government, as long ago as 18389, and which 
ts forth the causes of the French naval expe- 
ition against Mexico in the preceding year. 
The following extract will suffice: 
_ It is known that it is to the clerical party that the 
differences which have arisen between France and Mex- 
ico must be attributed. This party wishes to bring 
_ back Mexico to monarchical rule, and has pushed it to 
a war with us in order to arrive at this end. Since the 
Algerian expedition we are supposed to fear distant 
expeditions and foreign conquests. It is well known 
that the Algerian affair has disgusted us with the réle 
dupe. It is less known in Mexico’ than anywhere 
else. The Priest party thought that by injustice, in- 
sult, and outrage, it would bring France to undertake 
the conquest of the Mexican republic, and that a mon- 
archy would then be getablished: France seemed bet- 
ter suited than any other nation to carry out this vast 
design. Her humors warlike. She chafes under in- 
juries, even though their redress would involve a 


greater injury. 

- No recent statistics of thenumbers or wealth 
of the clergy have been published; but from 
_ the report of the Minister of Justice and Eeccle- 
_ siastical Affairs made in 1852, it appears that 

_ there were then in Mexico 4,615 clergy, includ- 
ing 1,048 regulars; 58 nunneries, containing 

1,484 nuns; and 5 establishments belonging 
to the Sisters of Charity, with 37 sisters and 41 
novices. The ecclesiastical hierarchy consist- 
éd of one archbishop, at Mexico, and twelve 
_ bishops. The annual amount collected by them 
at the present time under the head of tithes, 
parochial dues, charities, masses, and the sale 
of devotional articles, has been estimated at 

‘om $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, and their rev- 
enue from all sources at $20,000,000 per an- 
num. The total value of all descriptions of 

Church property may be computed at from 
$250,000,000 to $300,000,000, including $50,- 
- 000,000, in the shape of incumbrances upon 

‘property for the performance of masses, and 
bolepricing probably from one third to one half 
of the real estate in the country. One half of 
the property in the city of Mexico, including 
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many millions in money, is in the hands of the 
archbishop, who thereby wields a power over 
his tenants unknown to other countries, and 
does not disdain to assume the functions of a 
banker. In any part of the world, the posses- 
sion of so much wealth would imply a formi- 
dable power; but, in Mexico, where, through 
revolutions and forced subsidies, extravagance 
of living, gambling and other vices, vicissitudes 
of fortune are frequent and sudden, it is easy to 
see how an impoverished Government may be 
overawed or corrupted by it, and opposition 
rendered of no avail. The union of spiritual 
and material power in the most intellectual 
class of the country, though in theory not ne 

cessarily injurious, has proved in practice em- 
inently so in this country, and liberal Mexican 
statesmen have invariably thrown the weight 
of their influence against it—thus far without 
effect. 

A letter from Vera Cruz thus described the 
positions of the French and Mexican forces, on 
January 1st, 1863. The former had from 700 
to 8,000 men in San Augustin del Palmar, San 
Andres Chalchecomula and Orizaba; about 
the same number in Perote and Las Vegas; 
4,000 in Tampico; and about 8,000 distributed 
as convoys, garrisons, etc. Vera Cruz was 
held by a guard of marines. On the Meyican 
side there were 25,000 regulars and, 10,000 vol- 
unteers at Puebla; 12,000 between that city 
and the capital; 12,000 in the latter place; 
8,000 at Queretaro; and a reserve of about 
14,000 under Alvarez in the State of Guerrero. 
The estimate of Mexican strength was based 
upon somewhat exaggerated statements, and 
was probably above the mark. 

On January 8th, four French men-of-war, 
under Rear-Admiral Bouet, appeared off Aca- 
pulco, and demanded facilities for supplying 
their sailors with provisions, water, and coal. 
The demand being refused, a bombardment 
was opened the next morning, and continued 
three days, resulting in the destruction of 
twelve houses and damage to fifty more. The 
defences of the harbor, consisting of one fort 
and three small batteries, were silenced on the 
first day. The French madeno attempt to land, 
nor did they obtain the supplies they demanded. 

On the 18th a detachment under Vice-Ad- 
miral Jurien de la Graviére, which had occu- 
pied Tampico, was compelled to evacuate that 
place, in consequence of an anticipated attack 
by a superior body of Mexicans. They retired 
to their fleet, but did not effect their embark- 
ation without considerable loss. One war- 
steamer ran aground and was burned by the 
crew, and three vessels loaded with provisions, 
coal, and munitions of war, fell into the hands 
of the Mexicans. A French account, however, 
represents that Tampico Was evacuated because 
Gen. Forey had need of part of the garrison 
elsewhere, and deemed it unsafe to leave the 
remnant exposed to the attacks of many large 
guerilla bands which were congregating in the 
neighborhood. 
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On February 16th the French advance be- 
gan its march from San Augustin del Palmar to 
Puebla, a distance of twelve leagues, and 
about the same time the garrison was with- 
drawn from Jalapa, to reénforce the invading 
column. After many tedious delays General 
Forey set out from Orizaba on the 23d, having, 
a week previous, published at Vera Cruz a 

roclamation announcing his intention to march 
immediately upon the capital, and assuring the 
Mexicans that he came as a friend, not as an 
enemy. Four days later he was followed by 
his diplomatic coadjutor, M. Saligny, with the 
rear guard. His advance; however, had only 
eached within fifteen miles of Puebla when he 
os obliged to fall back some twenty miles to 
protect his communications, constantly threat- 
ened by guerilla bands; and, at the beginning 
of March, his troops were scattered over a wide 
extent of country, and reported to be moving 
in various directions. i 
the meantime the national forces were 
concentrating at Puebla and Mexico, and mak- 
ing every preparation for a determined defence. 
In the former city the property belonging to 
convents of nuns was confiscated for the sup- 
port of the army, as that of the monks had 
been some time before, and the defences, con- 
sisting of an outer line of twelve forts, and an 
inner line of smaller works, principally con- 
vents, were strengthened by every resource of 
engineering skill at the disposal of the defend- 
ers. General Ortega held command within 
the city, while near at hand, on the road lead- 
ing to Mexico, was another force under Gen- 
eral Comonfort. A unanimity of feeling and 
purpose, more apparent than real, seemed to 
animate the people, and the Government issued 
a stirring address, in which it reiterated its in- 
tention to maintain liberty and independence 
at all hazards, and to use the dictatorial pow- 
ers conferred upon it for war purposes by Con- 
gress to their fullest extent. No clemency 
was to be shown to traitors, and the influence 
of mehows, it was announced, must restrict 
itself to the affairs of their ministry, without in 
any way interfering with public issues, or ob- 
structing the acts of private life. 

About the middle of March the French, 20,- 
000 strong, with the addition of 5,000 Mexicans 
under Marquez, began to invest Puebla, occn- 
pying the hill of Amalocam, which,commands 
the road to Vera Oruz, and is about three miles 
from the nearest Mexican fort, and four miles 
from Puebla itself; and the hill of San Juan, 
on the road to Mexico, two miles from the 
nearest fort, and a little more than two miles 
from Puebla. Frequent skirmishes took place 
between Gen, Forey’s troops and the advanced 
parties of Ortega and OComonfort, Deserters 
went over to the Mexicans in considerable 
numbers, and guerillas continued the. system 
of annoyance by which they had so seriously re- 
tarded the French advance ever since their first 
landing in the country, On the 21st they at- 
tacked, at La Purga a working party of 1,500 
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men, some of them armed, who were building . 
the railroad upon which the French were to 
depend for their supplies, and carried off t 
Mexican laborers prisoners. ; os a 
In the meantime Gen. Forey had opene 
the siege. On the 20th he attempted to thro 
his whole force upon Gen. Comonfort, who 
then occupied a position on a hill some miles 
beyond the French advanced posts, on the road 
to Mexico; but Comonfort, divining his inten- 
tion, made a seasonable retreat, and the Frene 
returned to Puebla, devoting their parti 


e 
peated sorties and frequently dislodged the be-_ 
siegers from their positions. A Mexican ser- 
geant, captured by Ortega, was “ brande¢ 
the face with the mark of a traitor, and 1 


released, that the nation might know her good 
from her bad children.” - the 26th, after 


having battered down a part of Fort San Zavi 
the French sent out a storming party to take 
by assault, but they were rep . Soon , 
midnight, on the morning of the 29th, a similar 
attempt was made with a like result. A thir 
assault likewise failed, Gen. Forey there. 
upon concentrated the fire of all his artilleren 
upon the fort, which being built of adobe, w: 
soon rendered untenable, and was carried by 
large force of foot chasseurs and Zouaves. Par 
of the garrison of 700 men was captured, 
Ortega succeeded in removing most of 
guns and ammunition. é' 
This success gave the besiegers a foothold 
the city, and the speedy capture of two adjoin- — 
ing fortified positions enabled them to occupy 
two of the principal streets leading to the Place 
d’Armes. Their difficulties, however, seeme 
only to have begun. Every street was bar- 
ricaded, every house a fortress; and the Mex- 
icans fought with an obstinate valor, which — 
severely tested the patience of their adversaries. _ 
But step by step the latter advanced, until | 
the middle of April nearly one half of the 
including the Place d’Armes and the Cathed: 
which had been converted into a huge fo: 
was in their possession. The advantages 
ed, however, were more nominal than re 
Ortega, holding the strong forts of Loreto f 
Guadalupe, with but slightly diminished re- 
sources, commanded the French position. On 
the other hand, the French had effectually 
terposed themselves between Comonfort 
the garrison, so that the latter were cut off 
reénforcements and supplies from the city 
Mexico. Toward the latter part of April, the 
proaches were brought within a short dist: 
of Fort Guadalupe, and a heavy cannon: 
was directed against Forts Carmen, Totimiht 
can, Zaragoza, and other adjoning works. At — 
daybreak on te ath, after the explosion iq 
several mines by the besiegers, a vigorous a8- | 
sault was made by a battalion of "hel » | 


» 


the fortified convent of St. Inez. The h if 
the column penetrated into the building, 
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‘was cut off to a man, and the remainder was 
compelled to retire. This was the severest 
check which the French received, their loss 
amounting to several hundred killed and pris- 

_ofters, and Gen. Forey was induced, in conse- 
quence, to suspend further decisive proceedings 
until the arrival of his heavy siege artillery. 


A few days of comparative inactivity fol- 


lowed. On the 5th and 6th of May, Comon- 
fort, with the codperation of the garrison, en- 
_deayored to throw a convoy of provisions and 
ammunition into the city, but was driven away 
- with loss; and on the 8th he was attacked by 
_ Gen. Bazaine near San Lorenzo, and completely 
routed, losing 2,500 men and a considerable 
part of his artillery and ammunition. His 
troops retired in a demoralized mass toward 
Mexico, leaving Puebla to the mercy of the 
besiegers. On the 16th the latter had their 
heavy guns in position, and at once opened on 

Fort Totimihuacan, which was soon breached. 

An assault was ordered for the same night, 

and in the midst of the preparations for it Or- 

tega, now effectually cut off from all reénforce- 
ments and supplies; sent word to Forey, that 
if he would permit the garrison to retire with 
arms, baggage, and artillery, the town would 
be surrendered. This proposition was rejected, 

‘and shortly afterward a flag of truce was sent 

by Ortega, announcing his unconditional sur- 

render. Previous to this, the Mexican army 
had been disbanded, arms of every kind ren- 
dered unserviceable, and the magazines blown 
up. About 15,000 men, including 1,000 offi- 
cers, of whom 23 were generals, fell into the 
hands of the French. A part were sent to Mar- 
tinique, 3,000 joined the Mexican contingent 
under Marquez, and an equal number were em- 
thee as laborers on the railroad between 
era Cruz and the city of Mexico. Ortega 
himself, with a few officers, succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape. On the 19th, General Forey 
made his triumphal entrance into Puebla amid 

a salute of 101 guns, just two months after he 
had commenced the siege. 

The retreat of Comonfort’s disorganized 
troops upon the capital in a measure prepared 
the Mexican Government for the great calamity 
which was to follow. With the fall of Puebla, 
where was concentrated their best army, and 
which had been their chosen position for a 
stand against the invaders, all idea of further 
resistance in that part of the country ceased. 
Even had Ortega’s troops escaped from Puebla, 
the capital was untenable against an attack 
with heavy artillery, and the French, flushed 
with victory, were capable of overpowering all 
resistance. Hence Juarez, gathering up the 
remnant of his troops, and accompanied by 
Congress and the Government officials, carrying 
with them the public archives, left Mexico on 
the 31st for Queretaro, whence he retired to 
San Luis Potosi, and established there the seat 
of Government. 

Meanwhile, on May 20th, the French ad- 
vance under Gen. Bazaine pushed on toward 

e 
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the capital, followed some days later by the 
main body of the army; and on June 10th, 
Gen. Forey entered the city amidst extrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy from the Church 
party, and the resident French population. Im- 
mediately afterward he published his manifesto 
to the Mexican people, announcing that his mis- 
sion had the twofold purpose of making the 
weight of French arms felt, and of offering 
Mexico the codperation of France to assist in 
establishing a government which should be the 
result of free choice—“ a goyernment which 
shall practise, above all, justice, probity, and 
good faith in its foreign relations, and liberty 
at home; but liberty, as it should be under- 
stood, walking in the path of order, with re- 
spect for religion, property, and family,” 

He then proceeded to explain the_ basis 
upon which the new Government would be es- 
tablished: no forced loans nor requisitions; 
property to be under the safeguard of the laws; 
frauds of public property to be punished; the 
army to be formed by recruiting instead of 
levying; imposts to be proportioned to the 
condition of the person, and, if possible, certain 
laws, weighing on the poorest producers, to be 
abolished ; employés who are guilty of dis- 
honesty to be removed and punished; the 
Catholic religion to be protected, and the 
bishops reinstated in their dioceses—the general 
believing that the emperor would view with 
great: pleasure liberty of worship proclaimed by 
the Government; energetic measures to be 
taken to suppress robbery, and the courts to be 
organized in such a manner that justice may be 
administered honestly and without fraud. “TI 
invoke,” he added, ‘the codperation of all 
minds; I invite all parties to lay down their 
arms, and employ their efforts in future not in 
destroying but in constructing. I proclaim 
forgetfulness of the past, a complete amnesty 
to all who adhere in good faith to the Govern- 
ment which the nation, in the full enjoyment 
of its liberty, may choose. But I declare en- 
emies of their country those who turn a deaf 
ear to my conciliatory voice, and I will pursue 
them wheresoever they may seek refuge.” 

Having prepared the way for ‘“regenera- 
tion” by silencing the public press, he under- 
took, in conjunction with M. Dubois de Saligny, 
the French minister, to organize a provisional 
government, A superior council or junta, com- 
posed of 85 members, instituted by a decree of 
June 16th, designated in its turn three Mexican 
citizens, Gen. Almonte, the Archbishop of 
Mexico, and Gen. Salas, to whom were in- 
trusted the executive powers of the Govern- 
ment; and the junta itself was divided into 
sections, each of which took charge of a minis- 
terial branch of the administration. The same 
junta subsequently summoned an Assembly of 
Notables to the number of 215 persons, who 
were to decide upon a form of government, one 
half of the members constituting a quorum. 
Should this body be unable to come to a deci- © 
sion, the junta had power to dissolve them and 
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proceed to the formation of another Assembly, 
to which members of the first might be eligible. 
The three persons exercising the executive 
power, known as the regency, had the privi- 
lege of vetoing all the acts and resolutions of 
the Assembly of Notables; but as both of these 
bodies were appointed by the junta, and as the 
latter was appointed by Gen. Forey, it became 
evident that in point of fact the choice of a 
form of government rested with the represent- 
ative of the French emperor, and that the 
Mexican people would have very little to say in 
the matter. The ratification by popular vote 
of the decision of the Assembly of Notables, 
although provided for by the letter of instruc- 
tions of Napoleon III., seems never to have oc- 
curred to Gen. Forey in framing his decrees. 

The Assembly of Notables convened on July 
10th, and at once, without debate, declared for 
an imperial government by a vote of 213 to 2. 
The Archduke Maximilian of Austria* wasat the 
same time proclaimed emperor, and in case he 
should not accept the throne, it was voted that 
the Emperor Napoleon be requested to desig- 
nate a substitute. On the 17th of August, a 
deputation, headed by Gutierrez de Estrada, 
formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, left Vera 
Oruz for Europe, charged with the offer of the 
erown to the Archduke. 

If the French accounts may be believed, the 
decision of the Assembly was received with 
tumultuous joy by all classes of Mexicans, the 
prospect of aetable government under a Eu- 
ropean prince, supported by European bay- 
onets, bejng in every respect preferable to the 
long rule of anarchy under which the country 
had groaned. But, as has been justly observed, 
in a land of such distances, and infrequent com- 
munication, it was hardly probable that even 
then all the inhabitants knew that the French 
occupied the city of Mexico; and impossible 
that conventions of the different States should 
have been held to send delegates to a General 
Convention, in which @ question of such vital 
import should be at least discussed. The greater 
portion of the people had never heard of the 
name of Maximilian, and were in no respect 
represented by the few pseudo “ notables” as- 
sembled in the capital (who were, in fact, 
prominent members of the Church party), or 
responsible for their acts. 

hat the Assembly had exhibited indecent 
haste, as well as departed from Napoleon’s 
rogramme, in assuming their action to’ be de- 
nitive, was evident from the subsequent course 
of the French Government. |The Emperor had 
explicitly instructed Gen. Forey, on his de- 


* Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of Austri 
is the oldest brother of the reigning Emperor of Andain, 
He was born the 6th of July, 1832, and was married on the 
27th of July, 1857, to Maria Charlotte, daughter of the King 
of Belgium, but has no issue from this marriage. Arch- 
duke Maximilian is a vice-admiral, and chief commander 
of the Austrian navy, and is reported to be familiar with 
everything belonging to the naval service. He has the re- 
putation of being the most liberal among all the Austrian 

rinces, and a warm supporter of the Constitution, which 
his brother is now trying to develop in Austria, 


-to remind the French commander that the ir 
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parture for Mexico, to cause the provisi 
government which might be fo _ there, 
“submit to the Mexican people the qu 
the form of political rule which should 
finitively established ;” and he was notslow 
perceive that the proceedings of the F 
general and the notables, if mete 
would tend to degrade the newly created « 
pire, in the estimation of the world, to the leye 
of a despotism. is 
Accordingly, M. Drouyn de l’Huys, th 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, haste 


structions of his master, the Emperor, should] 
carried out to the letter: ) of a 

We have noticed with pleasure, he wrote on the 17 
of August, 1863, as a symptom of favorable augur 
the manifestation of the Assembly of Notables ir 
ico in favor of the establishment of a monarchy, ar 
name of the Prince called to the empire. But, 
cated to you in a former despatch, we can only ¢ 
sider the vote of this Rag arly Ba a first indication 0 
the inclinations of ‘the country. With the gre 
thority ‘which attaches to tlie men of mark who cor 
pose it, the Assembly recommends to its fellow citize 

he adoption of monarchical institutions, and des 


ha 
A 


a priuce for their suffr It is now the part of th 
Provisional Government to collect these suffrages it 
such a manner that no doubt shall hang over this e 
pression of the will of the country. I shall not indica‘ 
to you the method of securing this indis' e | 
sult. It must be found in the insti 


tation of 
country and its local customs, ; > 


Before these views of the French Govern- 
ment were made public, the Mexican députa- 
tion arrived in Europe, and proceeding at o 
to Trieste, had an interview with thesArch 
duke on October 3d, at his castle of Miramar, 
in the neighborhood of the city. Gutierrez de 
Estrada, who was the spokesman of the occa- 
sion, recapitulated, after the fashion of the 
Church party, the causes which had led the 
Mexican nation to seek in the reéstablishment 
of monarchy the termination of their discords, 
claiming that the latter were the necessary con 
sequence of all that had occurred since the 
emancipation of the old Spanish colonies. “AS 
‘a matter of course he paid hip me tc 
Napoleon III., who had taken so leading a pa: 
‘*in the great and noble task of Mexican rege 
eration ;” and Seclared that in making choice 
of an Austrian prince the notables had only 
rendered homage to the most popular tradi- 
tions of the country, which had been happie 
and best governed under the rule of the Arch- | 
duke’s ancestors. “The finger of God,” he 
added, “‘ by endowing the Archduke Ferdinand | 
Maximilian with the richest and rarest quali- — 
ties, pointed and designed him as the object of 
the unanimous choice of the people. The Arch- 
duke could not refuse the crown thus ita-— 
neously and enthusiastically offered to him — 
without opposing the designs of Providence; — 
and if Providence had brought out to light the - 
gifts and merits of the-prince, it was clearly in 
order to direct them toward the fulfilment of 
his great work—the salvation and r 
of Mexico,” Carer 

Sd 
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_.. The. yote of the Notables, engrossed on 
‘parchment, and enclosed in the handle of a 


eptre of solid gold, was then presented to 

Wee Archdnke, 

_ Maximilian, who was already familiar with 
‘the French programme, and was aware of what 
‘was expected of him, replied to the deputation 

as follows: 

__. The wishes of the Mexican Assembly of Notables 
have touched me deeply. It cannot but be exceeding- 

_ ly flattering for our House that they have turned their 

_ eyes to the descendants of Charles V. Although the 

_ mission of maintaining the independence and welfare of 

_ Mexico on a solid foundation, and with free institutions, 

_ is a most noble one, I must, nevertheless, in complete 

- accordance with the views of the Emperor Napoleon, 

_ declare that the monarchy cannot be reéstablished on 

_ a legitimate and firm basis without a spontaneous ex- 

_ pression of the wishes of the whole nation. I must 

1 e my acceptance of the throne dependent upon a 

iscite of the whole country. On the other hand, 

it would be my duty to ask for guarantees, which are 
indispensable to secure Mexico against the dangers 

_ which threaten sine ser and independence. Should 
these guarantees be obtained, and the universal vote 
of the nation be gixen in my favor, I am ready to ac- 
cept the crown, subject to the approval of the emperor, 
high mission In case Providence should call me to this 
in 


te 


mission, I must at once declare that it is my firm 

tion to open the path of progress by a Constitu- 

tion, as was done by my brother, and after the com- 

gre pacification of the country to seal the fundamen- 

law with an oath. By such means only can a new 

_ and really national policy be called into existence by 

_ which all parties, forgetting all disputes, would codp- 

_ erate with me in raising Mexico to a prominent rank 

among nations. - Carry back with you these frank dec- 

ations: to your fellow citizens, and act in such a 

manner as it may become possible for the mation to 
declare what form of Government it desires to have. 


_ For several. weeks after the removal of 
Juarez and the Mexican Government to San 
Luis Potosi, the French remained quietly in 
the city of Mexico, engaged in organizing the 
pire, and awaiting reénforcements.. During 

uly and August, various bodies of national 
troops, under Doblado, Arteaga, and others, 
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for the active resumption of hostilities; the 
French designing to march northward through 
Queretaro and Guanajuato to San Luis Potosi, 
and westward to Guadalajara, in the State of 
Jalisco; and the Mexicans preparing to dispute 
their advance. Some minor successes had in- 
fused new hopes into the latter, and their ag- 
gregate force in the field was still considerable. 
In the latter part of the month, Comonfort was 
appointed by Juarez minister of. war and com- 
mander-in-chief, and took post with an army 
of 15,000 men near Queretaro, while Gen. Diaz, 
with 3,000 troops, mostly mounted men’ and 
guerillas, was directed to operate against the 
French communications between the city of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz. On the 22d, Gen. Ba- 
zaine published an address to the Mexican peo- 
ple, in which he announced that he had been 
appointed commander-in-chief of the “Army 
of Intervention,” General Forey returning to 
France, and that this change implied no devia- 
tion from the political programme previously 
announced. 

Early in November, the Franco-Mexican col- 
umn destined for the north took up its march 
from the capital, the reactionist General Mejia 
commanding the advance; and on the 18th, 
Comonfort, while reconnoitring in the neigh- 
borhood of Queretaro with a small mounted 
escort, was surprised and killed by a similar 
party from the invading army. The Mexicans 
charge that he was assassinated in cold blood 
by his enemies. Upon the announcement of 
his death at San Luis Potosi, Juarez appointed 
Gen. Negrete minister of war, and Gen. Uraga 
commander-in-chief; the latter being at that 
time in the neighborhood of Morelia, the capi- 
tal of Michoacan, with a considerable force. 
On the 19th, Mejia occupied Queretaro without 
resistance from the national troops under Do- 
blado, who retired toward Guanajuato; and 
being joined a few days later by Gen. Douai, 


their united forces marched thence for Guana- 
juato, which they entered quietly on Decem- 
ber 8th. Meanwhile another column under 
Gen. Bazaine moved to the northwest, in the 
direction of Guadalajara, while a third, under 


_ occupied the States of Queretaro, Guanajuato, 
Michoacan, and Jalisco, immediately north and 
west of Mexico, while Ortega was concentrating 
| aforce in Zacatecas. Swarms of guerillas in- 

_ fested the roads leading to the city of Mexico, 


who waged a war of extermination against the 
French pickets and outposts; and in the south- 


ern provinces a desultory contest of the same - 


character was kept up by Carvajal, Tellez, and 
ther chiefs, Assassinations of persons friendly 
fo the French interest were said to be frequent 
n the capital, and in consequence the Provis- 
ional Government was compelled to resort to 
_ Severe measures of repression and retaliation. 
Most of the foreign ministers recognized the 
Government de facto established there, and all 
declined to remove to San Luis Potosi, to 
Which place Juarez had offered them safe con- 
duct. The only important military operation 
undertaken by the French during the summer, 
was the reoccupation, on August 11th, of Tam- 
Pico. 
_ With the commencement of October, both 
parties were busily occupied with preparations 


4 


Gen. Berthier, with whom was the reactionist 
Marquez, marched toward Morelia, with a view 
of coéperating with Bazaine against Guadala- 
jara or Zacatecas. 
The policy of the Mexican leaders seems to 
have been to avoid a general engagement with 
the main body of the Franco-Mexican army, 
but by moving on its wings, to watch the oppor- 
tunity to make a successful flank movement, 
and thus enter the valley of Mexico and be- 
siege or. take the capital, from which the great- 
er part of the troops had been withdrawn—an 
exploit which would have had a prodigious 
moral effect upon their cause, both at home 
and abroad. For this purpose Doblado and 
Negrete were instructed to fall back, the one 
toward .Lagos and Aguas Calientes, on the 
road to Zacatecas, and the other to San Luis 
Potosi, thus drawing the enemy after them, 
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while Uraga should overpower Marquez at 
Morelia, and thence march rapidly to the 
capital. Early on the morning of Decem- 
ber 17th, Uraga, with about 8,000 men, fell 
suddenly upon the Franco-Mexican force un- 
der Marquez, who, however, having received 
secret intelligence of the proposed attack, 
was fully prepared. A sanguinary battle of 
several hours’ duration followed. The na- 
tional forces at one time penetrated into the 
plaza of the town, but r severe fighting 
were driven out and forced to retreat with 
heavy loss, the French claiming to have taken 
1,000 prisoners and eleven pieces of artillery. 
A few days later the remnant of Uraga’s army 
was attacked by Col. Saint, and sustained 
another defeat, with which active hostilities 
terminated for the month in the State of Mich- 
oacan, The invading columns thenceforth pur- 
sued their march without interruption toward 
the north, and by the close of the year Gen. 
Bazaine was within a short distance of Guada- 
lajara. 

Meanwhile the column under Douai and 
Mejia pressed rapidly forward from Guanaju- 
ato to San Luis Potosi, whence Juarez retired 
on December 18th, to Monterey, accompanied 
only by a few armed attendants. On the 24th, 
Mejia occupied the town, where three days 
later he was attacked by Negrete, who was re- 
pulsed, losing some artillery, baggage, and pris- 
oners. The close of the year left Negrete in 
the neighborhood of San Luis Potosi, awaiting 
the arrival of Doblado and Ortega, in corijunc- 
tion with whom he proposed to make another 
attempt to eject Mejia. 

In addition to the operations above detailed, 
there was an attempt by Gen. Cobos, at a rev- 
olution in favor of the interventionists at Mat- 
amoras, in the early part of November, which 
was quickly repressed by the Juarist governor, 
Don Manuel Ruiz, who caused Cobos to be shot. 
Ruiz, however, was almost immediately driven 
out of the city, and Serna, also a liberal, appoint- 
ed governor in his place. The last movement, 
however, seems to have been a local quarrel, 
having little or no connection with the question 
of intervention. Though north of the capital 
the prospects of the national party seemed 
gloomy enough, in the south Gen. Diaz was 
reported to be active between Vera Oruz and 
Mexico, threatening Orizaba and other places ; 
and in the States of Oajaca and Puebla, a body 
of several thousand men were organizing to co- 
operate with him. While from the mountain 
fastnesses of Guerrero the old chief Alvarez, 
who had hitherto taken no active part in the 
war, issued an address to the Pinto Indians of 
the south, over whom his influence has for 
many years been predominant, urging them to 
oppose the French, who were about to strip 
them of their privileges. The southern States 
of the republic had, in fact, been scarcely in- 
vaded, still less subdued, and notwithstanding 
numerous reports of the defection of Doblado 
and Vidaurri, the resignation or removal of 


Juarez, and dissensions of all kinds among the _ 
national leaders, they remained at the close of 


north to San Luis Potosi, and west as far 
Guadalajara. In an easterly direction, the sit- 
uation of the country subject to the interven- 
tion was nearly the same, resembling an irreg- 
ular trapéze, formed of two unequal triangles; 
the greater one having its apex at Mexico, and 
the two sides almost equal, each almost 180 
miles in length, and about 50 miles apart ; while 
the smaller one had its apex at Vera Cruz, 
formed a triangle with equal angles, mi! 
miles long. To complete this description the 
total superficies of the country over which the 
Franco-Mexican intervention is more or kk 
dominant, may be stated as a length of 
600 miles, by a breadth of from 130 to 150 
miles. jel 
Insignificant as this territory may 
comparison with the whole national d 
nevertheless comprises some of the most ri 
and populous States and cities, although 
total population included in it falls far 
majority of the nation. ‘“ After the coup @ 
of December 17th,- 1857,” says an 
writer, reviewing the incidents of the. 
“ all the towns occupied at this moment py the 
Franco-Mexican troops, including even the im- 
portant city of Guadalajara, were in the power 
of the reactionary government; and yet that 
did not prevent the chiefs of that government— 
after a three years’ struggle, sustained by the 
gold of the clergy, and backed by foreign job- 
bers—from succumbing at last, and going igno- 
miniously to beg for foreign intervention.” 
The progress of the Franco-Mexican armies, 
and the number of cities and towns that had 
declared their adherence to intervention, 
conspicuously noticed in official French pape 
the object evidently being to show, that al 
though the resistance of Juarez was not entirel, 
subdued at the close of the year, the positio 
of affairs was satisfactory enough to justify tl 
Archduke Maximilian in taking possession 6! 
the throne won for him by Napoleon III. The 
Mexican deputation had returned home, imme 
diately after their interview with the Archduke, 
ostensibly to obtain a ratification of priveoe i 
by a popular vote. Bat, as if to show how 
hollow was this whole proceeding, it was su 
sequently submitted to him that any ne 
approximation to a popular vote among 80 
scattered a oS gpane as the Mexicans’ a 
such as was to 88 


obtained from a more or less" 
general submission to the French.arms, was | 
altogether impracticable. The Archduke lent 

no unwilling ear to statements of this nature, 
and prepared from the outset to take advantage 
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‘ 


of any pretext offered to him, was ready to ac- 

‘cept the progress of the French arms as:an in- 

dication of the submission of the Mexicans to 

his rule. As a matter of form, however, he 
awaited at Miramar the return of the Mexican 
utation. 

_ ‘The difficulty of taking a vote of the whole 
ke le, in accordance with “the institutions 
and local customs of the country,” as required 
_ by M. Drouyn de I’Huys, is shown by M. Male- 
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of the year, by the acts of their generals, the 
French found themselves committed to that 
policy of Juarez, which had induced the reac- 
tionists to seek intervention, and at the same 
time engaged in compassing the overthrow of 
the liberals. 

On the 24th of October Gen. Bazaine caused 
notices to be published in the official papers of 
the city of Mexico, that the proceedings pend- 
ing in the courts relative to the sale of ecclesi- 
astical property, and involving the validity of 


_ spine in the pamphlet above referred to. ‘ Shall 
I the poll be declared open,” he asks, “ only in 
_ the localities occupied by the French troops, or 
_ in all Mexico? If in the former manner, the 
_ vote would not be the largest manifestation of 
_ the popular will, because the whole people 
would not be consulted ; in the latter the appeal 
_ eould not be made known to them, and would 
_ consequently fall to the ground.” And he pro- 
| eceeds:to show that the French occupation was 
_ effective in only a comparatively small portion 


titles therein, should take their due course, 
without regard to the events of the last few 
months; and on November 7th, certain judges 
having abstained from taking cognizance of 
these causes, he requested the Regency to ex- 
pedite them by an official decree. At the re- 
quest of the Archbishop of Mexico, one of the 
regents, who had opposed the publication of 
these notices, and who thought the subject was 
too important to be hastily decided, further 


of the Mexican territory, and that even this 
Was overrun by numerous bands of guerillas, 
whence he concludes that an expression of 
‘Mexican opinion at the time of the return of 
the deputation from Europe was impossible, 
stating as an additional reason the fact that 


hostilities had recently been resumed. Of the 


efficacy or sincerity of an election, which de- 
pends upon the accession of territory by the 
triumphant progress of an army, no opinion 
need be expressed. 
But although a uniform and remarkable suc- 
cess had attended the French arms during the 
_ year,,and the question of the establishment of 
_ the empire seemed practically settled, a series 
of events took place in the city of Mexico, in 
November and December, which indicated that 
_ the “regeneration ” of the country would prove 
‘a less easy task than had been anticipated, even 
should intervention succeed in tranquillizing it. 
The clerical party, who had brought about in- 
tervention, hoped, with some show of reason, 
_ that when the French army should occupy the 
city of Mexico, the Imperial Government would 
annul the laws of reform issued by the Liberal 
Government in 1860, and hasten to restore to 
the clergy the property which had been taken 
_ from them, nationalized and sold. Among the 
largest purchasers of ecclesiastical property, 
however, were a number of French subjects, 
who would be seriously injured, if not ruined, 
by its restitution; and as the French Govern- 
_ ment had intervened partly in favor of the 
claims of this class of persons, it could not, 
without stultifying itself before the world, ab- 
rogate the reform laws of 1860, and still less 
: “lagi the regency to do so. Whether Napo- 
Jeon at length appreciated the true means of 
regenerating the country, and was preparing to 
throw off his alliance with the Church party, 
and, in imitation of Juarez and the liberals, to 
destroy its power by distributing its wealth ; 
or whether he was unscrupulously working out 
a policy of his own, it is at present difficult to 
say. The fact only.remains, that at the close 


time for consideration was granted; and on 
the afternoon of the 8th he laid before Bazaine 
various reasons, which, in his opinion, rendered 
it expedient to postpone a decision in the mat- 
ter until the arrival of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian. Almonte, one of his colleagues, was 
present, and sustained his views on several im- 
portant points. Bazaine appearing unconvinced 
by the representations of the archbishop, the 
latter promised to send him the next day his 
views in writing at length, and took his de- 
parture. His surprise may be conceived, when, 
having just completed an elaborate communi- 
cation to Gen. Bazaine, he received a notice 
from the under Secretary of State and of Jus- 
tice (the latter being his own special depart- 
ment) that the Regency had issued a decree, in 
conformity with the request of Gen. Bazaine, 
to expedite the ecclesiastical property suits. 
This decree had been issued by two members 
of the Regency only, Almonte and Salas, with- 
out consulting him, and to add to his mortifi- 
cation, he subsequently ascertained that it had 
been signed and was in operation on November 
8th, several hours before his interview with 
Bazaine. The latter, inflexibly determined to 
carry out his purpose, had detected from the 
outset the temporizing policy of the arch- 
bishop, and finding in the two other members 
of the Regency ready instruments, determined 
to dispense in this matter with the services of 
their coadjutor. 

The archbishop, however, was not to be thus 
silenced. On the 10th he sent to Almonte and 
Salas, and to the president of the Supreme Tri- 
bunal, protests against the decree of November 
8th, which he declared to be null and of no 
binding effect. On the 14th he declared that 
he would not again meet at the sessions of the 
Regency until the decree should be repealed, 
and on the 17th he was notified by his colleagues 
that, having arrayed himself in open opposition 
to the Regency, he thenceforth ceased to form 
part of it, General Bazaine concurring. To 
this he replied, that, being a partof the Re- 
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gency, he could not be in opposition to it; that 
he had not specifically declared his unwilling- 
ness to meet with his colleagues; and that the 
Assembly of Notables was alone competent to 
remove him from office. He also requested 
that his protest might be sent to General Ba- 
zaine. . 

Subsequently he received from the latter the 
following communication : 


Expeprtronary Corrs or Mextco, on. 
OF THE GENERAL-IN-CHIEF, 
Mexico, Nov. 1863. , 

Your Grace—I have received the protest which his 
Excellency General Almonte has caused to reach me, 
with reference to the measures which have been adopt- 
ed by the Regency to remove your Grace from the Pro- 
visional Government. I must make known to your 
Grace that this measure was rendered necessary by the 
attitude of your Grace, and it was taken with my ap- 
probation, persuaded, as I am, that this was the only 
means of avoiding the interruption of the march of 
events. 

May I be permitted to express the desire that your 
Grace, well inspired, will accept the position as it 1s to- 
day, and will reject the advice and the mneaicos of 
imprudent friends, against whom, notwithstanding, I 
have determined to take the most rigorous measures 
that I am authorized to employ under the powers with 
which I am invested. I rely on the abnegation of 
your Grace, and on your devotion to the country, that, 
at the moment I am about setting out for the interior, 
on the work of the pacification and regeneration o 
Mexico, your opposition will not delay the march of 
the Government. 7, 

Your Grace me ce receive the expression of m 
high and respectful consideration. BAZAINE. 

General Commanding-in-Chief. 

To his Grace the ArcusisHop or Mexico. 


In reply, the archbishop argued that his re- 
moval would delay rather than facilitate the 
“march of events,” and denied the authority 
of the general in the premises. ‘This Gov- 
ernment,” he observed, ‘‘was terminated on 
the day of my removal. That which exists to- 
day may be whatever you wish, but it will not 
de the Government announced by General 
Forey to the Mexican people, to France, to the 
world,” whence he concluded that the act of 
General Bazaine was null and void. 

On December 15th, at the instigation of Gen- 
eral Bazaine, a further order was issued by the 
Regency, removing all obstacles and legal im- 
pediments to the exercise of rights of action 
respecting church property, which were in ex- 
istence at the time of the arrival of the French 
in the country. This seemed to indicate a pol- 
icy on the vexed question of sequestration too 
plain to be misunderstood ; but for the purpose 
of putting on record their opinions, and with 
some lingering hope, perhaps, that they might 
be able to avert the impending calamity, the 
Church party, represented by the archbishops 
of Mexico, Michoacan, and Guadalajara, and 
the bishops of San Luis Potosi and Oajaca, 
united, on December 26th, in a protest to the 
Regency, which, in some respects, is the most 
remarkable paper produced during the war. 

After reciting the various illegal acts of the 
Regency, who, they allege, bound themselves 
under solemn obligations to the Church and 
the nation, “‘not to decide any ecclesiastical 
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questions, except in accord with the Holy Apos- _ 
tolic See,” they observe : ; 1S ae & 
All these acts manifest with the most weighty evi- 
dence that the Holy Catholic Church in Mexico suffers 
to-day, at the hands of the Government which a ! 


exists in the capital, a compulsion in its most holy 
rights and in its canonical liberties entirely equal to — 


that which it suffered when the authorities emanating _ 
from the planof Ayutla* were in power, becausesuch 
compulsion consists, not in the form of Governmen’ 
nor in the persons of those who compose it, but in th 
character and importance of its acts ; and those of you 
Excellencies tend to expedite the consummation of tI 
work which those authorities began, for you declare ir 
full force the rights and actions which spring from t 
sacrilegious and illegal laws and from the nm 
ted against the immunity of the Church by said 2 
thorities, and even in the same language, for the 
odious expression is now used which was then 
ployed to designate the ecclesiastical property. at 
Grievous would be the evils which the Church s 
to-day, were they no greater than th 
misfortune which we can never sulliciently deplore, 
there are peculiar circumstances which render still 
worse the situation of the Church in Mexico, and which 
increase its grief to an extraordinary de it 
Then the Government frankly manifested its prin 
ciples. It appeared to the view of all this Cath 
people in’ the character of an opposition armed 
power against religion and the Church; and the latt 
as a victim immolated by the Government, defended 
itself heroically, suffering the consequences of a ete 


a) 


ited 


were; but, b 


ble persecution and perishing nobly for the holy cau 
of justice. To-day a Government inaugurates itself 
— eminently religious and moral, after 
rench army has destroyed, in the capital, that 
Juarez, and it presents itself before the Mexican 
as the protector of its faith, of its religion, 
Church, and of the priesthood. Then we were ban- 
ished; to-day we are invited and received with ex- 
pressions of consideration; creating by this means” 
among the people a feeling of confidence as re, i 
their tenderest affections, their dearest interests. on 
the prelates leaving our country carried with them the 
hope that the first political change which should take 
lace would bring with it a complete moral and relig- 
lous restoration. To-day, returning after such a change | 
to be present at the.immolation of all our principles, — 
the consummation of the ruin of the Church, we haye 
received a blow such as is only received at the di 
of all human hope, Then the Church had ae. 
enemy—the Government that persecuted it. To-dayit 
has two: that same Government which still lives in 
the country, which still has resources of its o 2 
army that contends hand to hand for every foot of 
ground, and that counts upon the aid of its = inciple 
and interests in the enemy’s camp; and in the ca 
an enemy whose first business it is to carry into 
the destructive plans of its opponent in religious — 
moral affairs. When we received the blow from the 
hand of an open enemy : to-day we are attacked by th 
who call themselves friends of the Church and pro- | 
tectors of its liberties. Then the attack andthe defence | 
did not pass beyond strictly national bounds: to-day | 
we have to lament the character which intervention 
has given to these attacks, and that from it have arisen | 
the exigencies which have obliged your Excellencies 
to adopt your present course. Then we verified ¢ 
episcopal acts simply as'bishops; to-day we have 
make our defence passive and legal, because we 
pass that limit also as Mexicans, Then, notwithst 
ing the restrictions imposed by the laws of the 
we could publish our protests and our p 
to the people, because there existed no other ré 
straints than such as would result from the incom | 
* The plan of Ayutla (1854) led to the overthrow of San 
Anna and the reactionary party, and the establishment 
the liberal administration of Comonfort, under which we 
on the first laws for the sequestration of chureh prop- 
e . ae 
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yeniences of a trial. To-day the press is bound in 
such a manner that it is open only to those who 
favor the intervention. The publication of a Pon- 
-tifical allocution, of an edifying and moral retraction, 
and of any paragraph copied from abroad in which al- 
lusion is made to the authority of the Holy Father with 
espect to the ecclesiastical questions of this country, 
are the subjects of formal admonitions to the press 
and of prohibitions to insert in the future this class o 
articles, at the same time that anti-ecclesiastical, and 


- sometimes even scandalous doctrines pass unnoticed, 


‘ 


_ It is for these reasons that, speaking of the situation 
in which circumstances have now placed us, we con- 
sider it worse than before, 


t } Then follow several passages of denunciation 


ot the “sacrilegibus laws of spoliation” 
which the Regency are attempting to reénforce, 


and which, notwithstanding their “illegal, 


ruinous, unpopular, and sacrilegious character,” 
Phey complain, are “ pompously called laws of 
eform.”’ Alluding to the surprise and con- 


_ fusion which the course of the Regency has 


caused them, and to the absence of any jus- 
tifiable motive, founded on public conveni- 


ence, for adopting such a course at this time, 


they add: 
_ That Senor Juarez with his party should enact such 


_ Jaws, and should work unceasingly to carry them into 


effect, this we can well conceive, as well as the ener- 


_ getic opposition of the prelates and the conscientious 


resistance of all true 


_ 


4 


f 


atholics; but that a Govern- 
ment under the protection of France (not as a conquer- 
or, not as attempting to overthrow our independence, 
but as respecting it and offering to save it, and in- 
structing its commander-in-chief not to interfere with 
the freedom of its acts), which has just been estab- 
lished as the Government of a nation in virtue of the 
vote of a Council of Notables, and in opposition to the 
Government of Senor Juarez, that such a Government 
should work for the laws which this latter has dictated, 
_ these being, as they are, the essential and sole cause of 
the division among the Mexicans and of the civil war, 
this we cannot understand. = * ea "3 
We well know that to present such proceedings in a 
favorable light a thousand plausible excuses are in- 


vented, eat to win over by surprise the Court 
a 


_ of France, which 


cks the data indispensable to judge 


of the state of society here. But the truth will not be 
_ long in appearing in its true light, and to the scandal 


| 
nS 


of the world it will be known that the immense ma- 


{o jority of the Mexicans are essentially Catholic, that 


: 


hey respect the laws of God and of their Church, that 
they bewail the attacks received from the Government 
favor of and that if they manifested themselves in 


favor of the intervention, it was because it presented 
- itself as their 
_ that would be 


ee eae not against the persons—for 
ut a childish jest—but against the acts 
_ of the Government of Senor Juarez. But the attitude 
_ that the intervention to-day takes by such dispositions 
has transformed its triumphs to victories over the par- 
ty oppressed, for it gives force and vigor to the claims 
f and rights emanating from such acts. 
~The bishops then examine the conduct of 
Gen. Bazaine and the Regency by the light of 
he instructions given to the former by M. 
Drouyn de l’Huys in August, and find that these 
instructions have been obeyed neither in letter 
hor in spirit. The motive for this disobedience 
they allege to be a trivial one: 


__ And what has been the cause. What powerful mo- 
tive has precipitated this crisis? Perhaps the supreme 
interests of society? Perhaps an extreme necessity, 
a sudden emergency, a tempest which could not be 
assuaged by any other means? No! it was the most 
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ieifiing cause, the most insignificant in regard to the 
effect. 

The complaint of a French subject, and the request 
of the General-in-Chief made to your Excellencies b 
virtue of this complaint. This is the cause of all; 
this is what Mexico has to hope from the impartiality 
that was promised, and from the non-interference of 
that chief in order to leave the Government free in its 
acts; this is the melancholy synopsis of the situation 
in which the Mexican Church to-day finds itself, 


They therefore hope that all the proceed- 
ings instituted by the Regency may be suspend- 
ed; but if this hope should prove fallacious, 
they desire to utter their solemn protest against 
every act affecting injuriously the property of 
the Church, declaring all such acts utterly null 
and void; and conclude with the following 
declarations : 

First—That it is not lawful to obey the communica- 
tions of the 24th October, the circulars of the 8th of 
November and the 15th instant, nor any orders tending 
to aid-the execution of the said decrees of Senor Jua- 
rez, nor to codperate therewith. 

Second—That neither that Government nor any Govy- 
ernment, whatever it may be, has any authority to take 

ossession of the property of the Church ; that, there- 


fore, both the decrees of that Government and the no- 


tices and circulars issued by order of your Excellen- 
cies, involve an illegal and tyrannical disposition of 
the most sacred property, and are subject to the cen- 
sures of the holy Church, and especially to the excom- 
munication fulminated by the Holy Council of Trent, 
in chapter 11 of session 22 de reformatione. In conse- 
quence there are comprehended in this canonical pen- 
alty not only the authors and executors of the decrees, 
notices and circulars aforesaid, but also all those who 
in any way codperate or have codperated toward 
their fulfilment. 

Third—That the political change which has taken 
place in Mexico in consequence of intervention has 
not altered or lessened in any respect. the obligations 
and moral and canonical responsibilities to which those 
of whom we have just spoken are subject, and that 
therefore all of our protests, circulars and diocesan or- 
ders, issued by reason of the so-called constitution and 
laws of reform, remain in all their force and vigor, and 
are applicable to the notices and circulars of your Ex- 
cellencies already mentioned, and to whatever other 
dispositions of your Excellencies that tend to place in 
execution the laws, decrees and acts: to. which our ca- 
nonical protests, said manifestation, circular and dio- 
cesan orders refer. 

Those incurring the censure of the said canon, in 
virtue either of the law of the 25th of July, 1856, of 
the decrees published in Vera Cruz by Senor Juarez 
in July, 1859, or afterward in Mexico, of the commu- 
nications and circulars issued by order of your Excel- 
lencies, or of the disposition or orders of whatever 
authority or person, public or private—that is to say, 
the authors, executors or codperators in the despolia- 
tion of the Church in its property, lands, rents, posses- 
sions, claims, rights, temples, objects contained therein 
destined to public worship, &c., are strictly obliged to 
make restitution and reparation for the scandalous 
crime; and they cannot be absolved, not even at the 
point of death, if they do not comply with the condi- 
tions established by the Church and set forth in our 
circulars and diocesan decrees aforesaid. 


So frank an acknowledgment that the seques- 
tration policy of Juarez was “the essential and 
sole cause” of the present complications, and 
that there has never been any question at issue 
in Mexico but that of the Church property, was 
unexpected by the liberals, and seemed to jus- 
tify the charges so freely made against the 
Church party. The protest, however, except 
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as a confession extorted from incensed and 
disappointed men, attracted little notice, the 
arguments contained in it having been often 
stated before; and the Regency pursued with 
unruffled complacency the course marked out 
for them by Gen. Bazaine. The judges of the 
Supreme Tribunal, who were all members of 
the Ohurch party, having, in defiance of the 
decree of December 15th, refused to expedite 
the ecclesiastical property cases, were prompt- 
ly removed from office by the Regency, who 
announced in a manifesto to the Mexican people 
that their “line of conduct was traced before- 
hand by gratitude to the intervention, and by 
the interests of the country, which it was neces- 
sary not to separate from the French policy.” 
The following correspondence between Gen. 
Neigre, whom Bazaine had left in command of 
the city, and the Archbishop of Mexico, though 
occurring after the close of the year, is ap- 
pended as forming an important and indis- 
pensable part of the proceedings above related : 
Mexico, Jan, 16th, 1864, 


Your Grace: There has just been brought to my. 


knowledge a matter of very grave import. Certain 
incendiary publications, which have been put under 
the doors of various houses and scattered clandestinely 
among the public have reached my hands. 


The authors of these culpable publications magnify . 


petty material interests which our holy religion _re- 
pudiates, and appeal to the most detestable passions 
against the army of his Majesty the Emperor, which 
has come to rescue Mexico from anarchy, and to afford 
peertion to the pastors of souls, in order to allow 

hem the greatest liberty in their holy ministry. They 
forget that those prelates of whom they pretend to be 
the organ, and whom they make to appear as humili- 
ated and despised, have never been surrounded with 
more respect and veneration. 

I desire to believe, your Grace, that you areignorant 
of these criminal proceedings. I therefore have to de- 
nounce them to you, and to address to you an entreaty 
in the interest of public order and tranquillity; sinee, 
in the name of the Catholic religion, of which we 
Frenchmen are the eldest sons, and in the name of the 
prelates whom we cover with our respect, a degraded 
Eee is in movement to disturb the national repose. 

ell that party, your Grace, that we are watching it, 
and know its machinations; that the French army, in 
accord with the lawful Government of the country, will 
maintain tranquillity; tell it that, although we are 
always reluctant to employ violent measures of repres- 
sion, we shall know how, if circumstances put us 
under that painful obligation, to make them return 
again to the obscurity from which they are daring to 
put forth diatribes which prove them to be the real 
enemies of Mexico. 

Be pleased to tell them this, your Grace, and if they 
stop at your evangelical words, your Grace will have 
done a great service to humanity, and, failing their 
gratitude, hp will have ours. 

_ BARON NEIGRE, General in Command. 

To his Grace the Arcusisuor or Mexico. 


REPLY OF THE ARCHBISHOP TO GEN. NEIGRE. 
Your Excellency : In reply to the communication of 
ge Excellency of the 16th instant, I have the honor 

)assure you, with respect to incendiary writings dis- 
tributed through the city, that I have not had, nor 
even now have, =. knowledge of them up to the pres- 
ent time. It would, therefore, have been necessary 
that I should have read them to be able to answer you, 
and I would thank you sincerely if you would have the 
kindness to send me a copy of them, 

Here I would finish my letter if you did not make in 
yours certain assertions that, independently of the 
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writings referred to, you throw upon the Mexican a 
clergy. It is, therefore, indispensable to rectify these 
assertions in case they are not exact. oi Gf 
There is an acknowledged fact—one publicly notori- _ 
ous—which is, that we have all protouted against the 
two individuals who assume to be a government, and 
inst the circulars of the 9th of November and 15th 
of December last, and we declare categorically the 
Church, in its immunities and rights, is at present t 
object of the same attacks that it had to suffer during 
the government of Juarez; that never was the Chure 
so bitterly persecuted; and that we, the chief prelate 
from the position in which we have been pl ‘fin 
ourselves in a worse situation than at that period. 
Your Excellency tells me that in the exercise of 
their sacred ministry the pastors of souls enjoy the 
greatest protection and the most complete liberty, al 
that they have never been held in greater respect ar 
veneration. Your Excellency, then, will perceive that 
the two documents quoted (our manifesto and _ 
letter) represent, with respect to the position o a 


Church, two propositions entirely contradictory, 
that of the two propositions one is necessarily true 
the other consequently false. pe 
In conformity with this statement of facts, and the 
deductions of logic, it results that we, a Mexican 
prelate, find ourselves, according to your assertion, in 
the alternative of denying those writings or of retract- 
ing our words. ad 
e cannot retract, because we have spoken the 
truth, protested justly, and acted rightfully, and y 
feel in our conscience that we have been pl in the 
painful necessity of acting thus. At 
From what your Excellency tells me, I infer that 
are ill informed with regard to the situation of the 
Mexican Church, and I am convinced that had 
known the facts, the interests involved and the m 
which have determined our conduct, you would 
done us justice in the opinion which you would have 
formed of that conduct. 
I have the honor to enclose to your Excellency a 
copy of my protest. | 
our Excellency will be pleased to accept the ex- 
pression of my consideration. | 
 PELAGIO ANTONIO, Archbishop of Mexico. 
To his Excellency Baron Nercre, pater 
General in Command. 


The position of the United States. during the 
year, in relation to the Mexican question, w 
a peculiar one. On the one hand, the Govern- | 
ment was supposed, in accordance with fi 
popular interpretation of the so-called * 
roe doctrine,” to be pledged to oppose 
interference by foreign Powers with the 
litical affairs of the American continent; whi 
on the other, the exigencies of the exi 
civil war monopolized her military reso 
to an extent which would render protest ¢ 
opposition to the schemes of France of litt 
effect. The popular sympathy lent itself to th 
cause of the Mexican liberals, and, notwi 
standing the hands of the Government were in — 
a measure tied, there were not wanting m 
persons, friends as well as opponents of the g 
administration, who thought thatthe tradition- | 
al policy of the country should not be aban- 
doned, and who believed that a protest, even | 
though accompanied by no military demonstra- — 
tion, would have prevented the establishment 
of an empire in Mexico. This led to a discus- | 
sion in the public prints respecting the 
and object of the promulgation of the 
doctrine, with a view of ascertaining 
what the Government pledged itself to 
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eases of foreign intervention, and what action 
was required of it under existing circum- 
stances, 

In hi& message to Congress in December, 
1824, Mr. Monroe, speaking of the Spanish 
American States, whose independence was not 
yet acknowledged by Europe, says: 


The deep interest which we take in their independ- 


ence, which we have acknowledged, and in their ° 


enjoyment ofall the rights incidental thereto, especially 
in the very important one of instituting their own 
governments, has been declared, and is known to the 
world, Separated as we are from Europe by the great 
Atlantic Ocean, we can have no concern in the wars of 
the European Governments, nor in the causes which 

roduce them. The balance of power between them, 
into whichever scale it may turn in its various vibra- 
tions, cannot affect us. It isthe interest of the United 
States to preserve the most friendly relations with 
every power, and on conditions fair, equal, and appli- 
cable to all. But in regard to our neighbors our situa- 
tion is different. It is impossible for the European 
Governments to interfere in their concerns, especially 
in those alluded to—of instituting their own pokes. 
ments—which are vital, without affecting us; indeed, 
the motive which might induce such interference in 
the present state of the war between the parties, if war 
it may be called, would 24 aged to be equally applicable 
tous. It is gratifying to know that some of the Pow- 
ers with whom we enjoy a very friendly intercourse, 
and to whom those views have been communicated, 
have appeared to acquiesce in them. 


This passage was considered by some writers 
to demonstrate that the Monroe doctrine was 
aimed against the balance of power constitut- 
ing the political system of Europe, and was in- 
tended to guard the United States from being 
mixed up in that system, and also to notify the 
European Powers that they should not be al- 
lowed even to attempt to bring the country 
into their complications. The dangers appre- 
hended by the statesmen who supported these 
views were averted by the promulgation of the 
doctrine. But now, it is claimed, the Emperor 


‘of France, taking advantage of the crippled 


condition of the American Government, is pre- 
paring to involve the country in just. such com- 
plications as Mr. Monroe apprehended, as ap- 
pears by the following extract from his letter 
of instructions to Gen. Forey, dated July 3d, 
1862: 


In the present state of the world’s civilization Eu- 
rope is not indifferent to the prosperity of America; 
for it is she which nourishes our industry, and gives 
life to our commerce. It is our interest that the re- 
public of the United States shall be powerful and 
prosperous, but it is not at all to our interest that she 
should grasp the whole Gulf of Mexico, rule thence the 
Antilles as well as South America, and be the sole dis- 
penser of the products of the New World. We see to- 
day, by sad experience, how precarious is the fate of 
an industry which is forced to seek its raw material in 


a single market, under all the vicissitudes to which 


that market is subject. 

If, on the contrary, Mexico preserves its independ- 
ence, and maintain the integrity of its territory, if a 
stable Government be there established with the aid 
of France, we shall have restored to the Latin race on 
the other side of the ocean its force and its prestige ; 
we shall have guaranteed the safety of our own an 
the Spanish colonies in the Antilles. We shall have 
established our benign influence in the centre of Amer- 
ica, and this influence, while creating immense outlets 
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for our commerce, will procure the raw material which 
is indispensable to our industry. 

Mexico thus regenerated will always be favorable 
to us, not only from gratitude, but also because her 
interests will be identical with our own, and because 
she will find support in the good will of European 
Powers. 

Hence it was concluded that the Government 
was bound, if it wished to maintain its stand- 
ing among the nations, and if the Monroe doc- 
trine was something more than a mere brutum 
JSulmen, to protest against the acts and designs 
of the French in Mexico. 

On the other hand, the Monroe doctrine was 
asserted to be contained in the following pas- 
sage from Monroe’s message of December, 
1823, which is nearly a repetition of the lan- 
guage employed by John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State, in a despatch to the Amer- 
ican minister in Paris, dated in July of the same 
year: 

The occasion has been judged oy in for asserting 
as a principle on which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects of future colonization by 
any European Power. 


In a despatch to the American minister in 
Mexico, dated March 25th, 1825, Mr. Clay, re- 
cently appointed Secretary of State in the 
Adams administration, explained. that the doc- 
trine enunciated by Monroe in his message of 
1823, embodied two principles: First, that the 
American continents are not henceforth to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization 
(4, €., @ colonization founded on priority of. dis- 
covery and occupation) by any European 


Power; and second, that the United States, 


while not desiring to interfere in Europe with 
the political system of the Allied Powers, 
would regard as dangerous to its peace and 
safety any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any part of America, neither con- 
tinent having the right to enforce upon the 
other the establishment of its peculiar system. 

During the session of Congress of 1825-26, 
Mr. Adams suggested in a message, dated De- 
cember 26th, 1825, the propriety of having 
the United States represented in the Congress 
of Spanish-American States, to be held in 
Panama, using the following language in ex- 
planation of the policy already adopted by Gov- 
ernment : 

An agreement between all the parties represented at 
the meeting, that each will guard, by its own means, 
against the establishment of any future European 
Solbhy within its borders, may be found advisable. 
This was, more than two ier since, announced by 
my predecessor to the world, as. a principle resulting 
from the emancipation of both the American Conti- 
nents. it may be so developed to the new Southern 
nations that they will all feel it as an essential append- 
age to their independence. 

And in the protracted debates which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Van Buren declared that Mr. 
Monroe had not pledged the United States to 
any course whatever, and never intended to do 
so. Other statesmen expressed similar views. 
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From all which a writer in the “ National In- 
telligencer,” of Washington, draws the follow- 
ing conclusions : , 

1. The Monroe declaration of 1823, in both its 
phases, had its origin in the changed relations and new 
responsibilities imposed upon the several States of the 
American Continents arising especially from the eman- 
cipation of the Spanish Colonies. ; 

2. The Monroe declaration, in so far as it related to 
the threatened intervention of the Holy Alliance in the 
concerns of the Spanish American States, was intended 
to meet a particular contingency of events, and there- 
fore p away with the occasion which called it 


forth. 
8. The Monroe doctrine, in so far as it relates to the 


colonization of the American Continents b a! Eu- 
ropean Power, was not intended to bind the United 
States to guard the territory of the New World from 
such occupation by European States ; but was intend- 
ed to indicate as an important principle of American 
public policy, that “ each State should guard by its own 
means against the establishment of any future Eu- 
ropean colony” within the jurisdiction of its flag. 
That is, the American Continents were ne longer held 
open to colonization as derelict oper capable of 
occupation by right of discovery and settlement. 

4. The Monroe doctrine was not in any of its as- 

ects a pledge committing the Government of the 

nited States to any line of policy beyond that which 
seemed expedient and necessary at the time of its an- 
nouncement. As Mr. Van Buren well said, ‘no dec- 
laration of the Executive could have this effect,” and 
none such was “intended” by Mr. Monroe. 

It was therefore denied that the United 
States Government was bound by traditional 
policy, precedent or pledge, to demand the im- 
mediate recall of the French troops from Mexi- 
co, however earnestly public opinion might 
pronounce in favor of such a course; and it 
was urged that to embarrass the Government 
at the present time by the consideration of 
questions of this kind, or to cause it to humili- 
ate itself before the world by making a demand 
which it had not the power to enforce, would 
be factious and unreasonable. 

These may be taken to represent the opinions 
publicly expressed as to the part to be taken 
by the United States in the Mexican question. 
The President in his message of December, 
1863, made no allusion to the subject, and the 
views of Government can be ascertained only 
by referring to the diplomatic correspondence 
of the year. : 

In a despatch, dated June 26th, Mr. Corwin, 
the United States minister in Mexico, announced 
to Mr. Seward that the Government to which 
he had been accredited had retired to San 
Luis Potosi, and that under the circumstances 
in which he found himself situated, he had de- 
clined the invitation of Juarez to leave Mexico 
and repair to that place. In reply, Mr. Seward 
informed him, under date of August 8th, that 
his course met with the approbation of the 
President, and observed that the most conve- 
nient and favorable position for the American 
legation, with reference to the protection of 
American interests, must depend upon the con- 
tingencies of war. ‘It is not perceived,” he 
added, “ how you could effectually assert those 
interests at the present moment by representa- 
tions to the Government at, San Luis, which is 
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like manner they had neither the right nor the 


cut off from communication with the legation, 
while, on. the other hand, you will not be- ex- 
pected to address yourself, under present cir- 
cumstances, to the new provisional government 
which bears sway in the capital.” No subse- 
quent communications between Mr. Corwin and 
the department of State have been made public, 
On September 22d, Mr. Seward informed ; 
Mr. Dayton, the American minister in Paris, 
that he had received from ‘‘M. J. M. Arroyo, — 
who calls himself under Secretary of State and 
Foreign Affairs of the Mexican Empire,” a note 
announcing the organization of the new Gov- 
ernment in Mexico; and on the 26th he ad- 
dressed to Mr. Dayton an elaborate despatch, 
referring in part to the Mexican ‘question, 
which he authorized him, at his discretion, to 
communicate to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The United States, he observed, had 
neither a right nor a disposition to intervene 
by force in the internal affairs of Mexico, 
whether to establish and maintain a republic, 
or even a domestic government there, or to 
overthrow an imperial or a foreign one, if Mex- 
ico should choose to establish or accept it. In 


disposition to intervene by force on either side 
in the existing war. The American Govern- 
ment was well aware, however, that the normal 
opinion of the Mexican people favored a gov- 
ernment republican in form and domestic in its 
organization, in preference to any monarchical 
institutions to be imposed from abroad; and 
believed that foreign attempts to control Amer- 
ican civilization would fail, and that its own 
safety and happiness depended upon the culti- _ 
vation of republican institutions on this conti- 
nent; whence he was induced to fear, that if 
France should persist in her present course, — 
seeds of jealousy and distrust might be scat- 
tered, which might ultimately ripen into colli- 
sions, (See DrieLoMatio CORRESPONDENCE.) 
Mr. Dayton replied on October 9th that he | 
had communicated the substance of this de-— 
spatch to M. Drouyn de l’Huys, who informed — 
him that the vote of the whole Mexican people | 
would be taken on the question of oatub tabi , 
the Empire ; also that the dangers of the goy- 
ernment of the Archduke -would come princi- 
pally from the United States, and the sooner 
the latter showed itself satisfied and willing to 
enter into peaceful relations with that govern- 
ment, the sooner would France be ready to | 
leave Mexico. But the French would not con- _ 
sent to desert the Archduke before his govern- 
ment was firmly established. The early ac- | 
knowledgment of that government by the 
United States, he added, would tend to shorten, 
or perhaps to end all the troublesome compli- 
cations of France in Mexico, and the French 
troops would thereupon retire. “a |G 
In reply to this despatch Mr. Seward wrote _ 
to Mr. Dayton, on the 23d, that the United 
States were still of the opinion, that the perma- _ 
nent establishment of a foreign and monarchi- 
cal government in Mexico would be found 
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neither easy nor desirable. With reference to 
the election proposed to be held, and the sug- 
gestion of M. Drouyn de l’Huys that an early 
acknowledgment of the Empire by the United 
States would be convenient to France, he ob- 
served, ‘that the United States could not an- 
ticipate the action of the people of Mexico, and 
had not the least purpose or desire to interfere 
with their free choice, or disturb them in the 
enjoyment of whatever institutions of govern- 
ment they might, in the exercise of an absolute 
freedom, establish.” He also requested that 
the French minister might be informed, “ that 
the United States continue to regard Mexico as 
the theatre of a war which has not yet ended 
in the subversion of a governnient long existing 
there, with which the United States remain in 


the relation of peace and sincere friendship; 


and that, for this reason, the United States are 
not now at liberty to consider the question of 
recognizing a government which, in the further 
chances of war, may come into its place. The 
United States, consistently with their princi- 

les, can do no otherwise than leave the desti- 
nies of Mexico in the keeping of her own peo- 
ple, and recognize their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence in whatever form they themselves 
shall choose that this sovereignty and independ- 
ence shall be manifested.” a 

MICHIGAN. The Legislature of Michigan 
assembled at Lansing on the Ist Wednesday of 
January, 1863, and was organized by the choice 
of the republican candidates for presiding offi- 
cers in both branches, Austin Blair, reélected 
by the republicans governor in the preceding 
November, was inaugurated on the 8th, and in 
his message represented the financial condition 
of the State as satisfactory. The number of 
troops furnished by Michigan to that date he 
stated at 45,000; but 2,900 were still wanting 
to complete the quota of the State under the 
President’s call of 1862. He sustained the 
emancipation policy of Mr. Lincoln and favor- 
ed the employment of colored men in the U. S. 
army. On the 9th the Legislature by joint 
ballot reélected Zachariah Chandler a U. 8. 
senator for six years, from March 4th, 1863. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The present rebellion threatens the peace 
and perpetuity of the Union of the States, and requires 
the united efforts of all patriotic and loyal citizens to 
sustain the Administration to restore a permanent and 
honorable peace to the whole country ; therefore 

Resolved, That we will sustain the National Admin- 
istration with all the means in our power, in all its ef- 
forts .to quell the present rebellion, and restore peace 
to the Union. 

Resolved, That we unreservedly approve the Procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, issued on 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, abolishing slavery in the insurgent 
States and districts of the Union, believing it to be a 
measure demanded by the necessities of war, as well as 
by the soundest dictates of humanity. 

Kesolved, That we are unalterably opposed to any 
terms of compromise or accommodation with the reb- 
els, while under arms, and acting in hostility to the 
Government of the Union, and on this we express but 
one sentiment—unconditional submission, and obe- 
dience to the laws and Constitution of the Union. 
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Resolved, That the governor be requested to forward 

a copy of the foregoing preamble and joint resolu- 
tions to each of our senators and representatives in 
Pd hy and to the governors of the several loyal 
S. ' 


The only election held during the year was 
one for the choice of Supreme Court and Cir- 
cuit Judges and Regents of the University, The 
democratic nominating convention met at De- 
troit on Feb. 11th, and among the resolutions 
adopted by it were the following: 


Resolved, That the allegiance of the citizen is due 
alone to the Constitution and laws made in pursuance 
thereof—not to any man or officer, or administration ; 
and whatever ape is due to any officer of this Gov- 

sernment, is due alone by virtue of the Constitution and 
the laws. 

Resolved, That the Union has no existence separate 
from the Federal Constitution, but, being created solely 
by that instrument, it can only exist by virtue thereof, 
and, when the provisions of that Constitution are sus- 
pended, either in time of war or in peace, whether by 
the North or the South, it is alike disunion. 

Resolved, That the Constitution cannot be maintain- 
ed, nor the Union preserved, in opposition to public 
feeling, by the mere exercise of coercive powers con- 
fided to the General Government, and that, in case of 
differences and conflicts between the States and the 
Federal Government, too powerful for adjustment by 
the civil departments of the Government, the appeal is 
not to the States or to the General Government, but 
to the people peacefully assembled, by their represent- 
atives in convention. 

Resolved, That, to attain the objects of the foregoing 
resolution, we hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States, the Administration at Washington, and 
the Executives and Legislatures of the several States, 
to take such immediate action as may be necessary to 
enable the people to meet in convention aforesaid; and 
we, theréfore, earnestly recommend to our fellow citi- 
zens everywhere to observe and keep all their lawful 
and constitutional obligations, to abstain from all vio- 
lence, and meet together, and reason each with the 
other upon the best mode to attain the great blessing 
of peace, union, and liberty. 

Other resolutions denounced the attempt to 
abridge freedom of speech, the suspension of 
the habeas corpus, arbitrary arrests and impris- 
onments, the establishment of a censorship of 
the press, “the proposed taxation of the labor- 
ing white man to purchase the freedom and se- 
cure the elevation of the negro,” and other 
* flagrant and monstrous usurpations of the ad- 
ministration.” The ‘ruinous heresy of seces- 
sion’ was also condemned as “unwarranted by 
the Constitution and destructive alike of the 
security and perpetuity of the Government, and 
the peace and liberty of the people.” 

The republican convention met at the same 
place on Feb; 12th. Their resolutions sustained 
every prominent administrative act of the 
President, and declared that, in subduing the 
rebellion, he should employ every means estab- 
lished by the rules of warfare among civilized 
nations. The following embody the substance 
of their opinions: 

Resolved, That so long as the rebels, with arms in 
their hands, set at’ defiance the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and openly proclaim their pur- 
pose to be the destruction of the _Government, no 
terms of compromise or accommodation can be offered 
or accepted. Unconditional surrender of all armed 
traitors is the first great law of national life. 
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Resolved, That while we express our cordial approval 
of the measures of the Administration thus far, we here- 
by declare our unalterable pu to stand by and for 
the Government and Constitution of the United State 
as against all secret enemies and armed traitors, an 
with the legally constituted authorities against all 
sympathizers, croakers, and grumblers, whether we 
shall consider each future act of the Administration 
the wisest possible or not; with or without our choice 
of measures, we are for the Government—for law and 
order, and for such administration as the people, by 
their ballots, have and shall order. 

The election took place on April 6th, with 
the following result: 

ASSOCIATED JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

James V. Campbell, Republican..... eevee 69,283 

David Johnson, Democrat....... seb ween Se 61,331 


Republican majority........ asda wis 75952 

Blair’s majority for governor in the preced- 
ing November was 6,614. The following can- 
didates of the republicans were also elected re- 
gents of the University by an average majority 
of a little more than 7,000: Edward O. Walker, 
J. Eastman Johnson, Geo. Willard, James A. 
Sweesey, Alva Sweetzer, Jas. J. Joslin, Henry 
O. Knight aud Thomas O. Gilbert. 

The number of troops enlisted in Michigan 
from Jan. 1st to Oct. 1st, 1863, amounted to 6,322, 
distributed as follows: infantry, 1,059, cavalry, 
8,578, artillery, 510, all other branches, 1,180; 
and of these 4,842 entered new regiments, and 
1,480 regiments already in the field. This 
number added to that of troops previously en- 
listed shows a total of about 51,500 men fur- 
nished by the State, from the commencement 
of the war to Oct. 1st, 1863. The quota of the 
State under the draft ordered by the President 
in May, 1863, was 16,000 men, upon which she 
was entitled to a credit of about 9,500 for 
troops furnished by her in excess of previous 
calls. The draft went into operation in Octo- 
ber, but failed to produce the quota assigned to 
the State, and the deficiency was subsequently 
largely increased by the addition of the quota 
assigned under the October call for 300,000 
volunteers. By an act of the Legislature of 
March, 1863, the governor was authorized to 
pay a bounty of $50 to each volunteer; but 
this sum proving totally inadequate to induce 
enlistments, various towns and counties made 
large appropriations of money for bounties. 
With a view of legalizing these acts and of in- 
creasing the amount of the State bounties, the 
ane: in December issued a proclamation 

or an extra session of the Legislature on Jan. 
19th, 1864. Among the new military organi- 
zations authorized to be formed was a regiment 
of colored men, which at the close of the year 
was nearly fall. 

On March 6th the peace of Detroit was dis- 
turbed by a riot, growing out of the arrest of a 
negro charged with violating a young white 
girl. The former, while being conveyed to the 
city jail under a military escort, was set upon 
by an excited mob; who wished to lynch him 
on the spot. The soldiers fired upon and dis- 
persed the rioters, who soon after commenced 
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an attack upon the colored population of the 
city, many of whom were wounded and other- 
wise maltreated, and driven out of their houses, 
which were burned and gutted, All the avail- _ 
able military in Detroit and its vicinity were 
called out, and by evening tranquillity was 
restored. On the 8th the riot broke out afresh, 
but was soon subdued by the military, and~ 
owing to the vigorous preparations of the au- — 
thorities, no subsequent attempts were made — 
to disturb.the peace. : a 7 
The total interest-bearing debt of the Pia 
amounted, at the close of 1863, to $2,993,299.80, _ 
The total available resources of the ry 
during 1863, were $3,481,676, of which $2,- — 
009,210 were derived from the sale of State — 
bonds. The total expenditures of the year 
were $3,127,555.52, of which $2,080,310 were 
for the repayment of State bonds, leaving a 
balance in tlie treasury, at the close of the year, 
of $354,120. The following table exhibits the 
condition of the banks on Nov. 30th, 1863: _ 


Capital Stock.......0..scecceeeees sees $558,192 71 
Circulation........ 65S AnGisweldaiends datels% 198,966 00 
Deposits vaca sein. sa sapptaceey« sevess 1,619,707 03. 
Due to other banks........ sails “sinbtecs ane 77,763 38 
Other liabilities... <1. .ccsecsesersceves 82,272 O1 
Total liabilities.......0eseees oe eee G2,050,901 13 
Notes and bills discounted..........+e- $1,235,614 62 
Specie 05.3. Lev cesseawewedese.. -ahebe 98,388 56 
Due from other banks..............- «. 654,753 41 j 
Notes and securitiesof the U.S. andState 440,757 00 
Mortgages, real estate, &c....... snreitel 206,287 54 
paeee ie S 
Total resources....... decaetevens » - $2,535,801 13 


The report of the Superintendent of Public ; 
Education for the year ending January Ist, — 
1863, shows that during 1862, 207,332 children, : 
out of 261,323 in the State, attended the pub- — 
lic schools; that the number of teachers was 
8,338, who received salaries amounting in the ~ 
aggregate to $491,293.55, and that the value — 
of school houses and sites was $1,673,258. 
The school revenues for the year amounted to — 
$788,894.04, and the expenditures to $689,- 
072.12, and the amount reported on hand on 
September Ist, 1862, was $94,321.92. The | 
University of Michigan had, in October, 1863, — 
706 students, of whom 213 were conn f 
with the literary and scientific department, 
with the department of law, and 305 with that — 
of medicine, showing an increase in all the de- 
partments of 232 over the corresponding — 
of the previous year. The receipts for t! Ra 
cal year ending June 80th, 1863, were $93, 
869.96, and the expenditures $45,618.94; leay- | 
ing balance on hand of $7,751.02. we 

e development of the mineral resources ~ 
of the Lake Superior region seems to haye _ 
been increased rather than diminished since 
the commencement of the war. In 1862, 115, 
721 tons of iron were shipped from Marque 
and the estimate for 1863 exceeds 200,000 to 
The following table indicates the amount 
rough copper produced since the first attempts 
at regular mining: 
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1868. veces cctceees G48 
. SS . 4,200 
“1860... ........0204 6,000 Total .....0...57,664 
Estimating this at an average price of $500 
- per ton, the gross amount will equal $28,832,- 
_ 000. Important discoveries of silver and lead 
mines are also reported to have been made in 
the Lake Superior region during the year. In 
1862, 1,270,000 bushels of salt were produced 
from the salt wells of the Saginaw valley, and 
- operations were pushed in the succeeding year 
' over a wide'area of the adjacent country. Fre- 
quent traces of petroleum having been met 
with at Jackson, Dexter, Paw Paw, and other 
places, measures have been taken to test the 
productiveness of the State in this material. 
' The wheat crop of 1863 was relatively less 
than in the preceding year; the ravages of in- 
sects, and the heavy rains of midsimmer hay- 
ing done considerable damage in some parts of 
the State; but in view of the increased breadth 
of land sown the yield was probably as large, 
if not larger, than in the previous year. The 
corn crop, however, was greatly reduced by the 
sudden and severe frosts of August 29th and 
80th, which devastated the whole Northwest. 
. MILITARY GEOGRAPHICAL DEPART- 
| MENTS. The geographical extent of each of 
the Military Departments into which the coun- 
try was divided during the latter part of 1863 
is thus defined. Some changes were made 
in them at different periods by which the num- 
ber was increased or reduced. 
. _ Department of the East—The New England States, 
b and the State of New York. Headquarters at New 
~ York City. 
Middle Department.—The States of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Western Virginia, the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the counties of Cecil, Harford, 
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Baltimore, and Anne Arundel, Maryland. Head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Maryland. 
riment of Washington.—The district of country 


north of the Potomac River from Piscataway Creek to 
Annapolis Junction, and the mouth of the Monocacy ; 
and south by Goose Creek and Bull Run Mountains, to 
the mouth of the Occoquan. Headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D.C. ‘ 
Department of Virginia.—Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
nia, and sixty miles around the same. Headquar- 
rs at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 
*Department of North Carolina.—The State of 
North Carolina. Headquarters &t Newbern, North 
Carolina. 

Department of the South.—The State of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and all of the State of Florida, except 
Key West, Tortugas, and West Florida.” Headquar- 
ters at Hilton Head, South Carolina. 

Department of the Gulf.—Key West and the Tortu- 

and all the coast of the Gulf of Mexico west of 
Pensacola Harbor, and so much of the Gulf States as 
may be occupied by the United States forces, and the 
nee of Texas. Headquarters at New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 

Department of the Northwest.—The States of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, and the Territory of Dakota. 
Headquarters at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

+Department of the Ohio.—The States of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Western Virginia, and Ken- 


* Consolidated into one, under General Butler. 
+ Consolidated under General Grant, 
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tucky, east of the Tennessee River, including Cumber- 
land Gap. Headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tDepartment of the Cumberland.—That portion of 
the State of Tennessee east of the Tennessee River 
and rh parts of northern siebems and Georgia as 
may be taken possession o the United 
von S. fadaiarters in the field. “a 
tDepartment of the Tennessee.—Cairo, Illinois ; Forts 
Henry and Donelson, Tennessee; Northern Mississip- 
pi, and the portions of Kentucky and Tennessee west 
of the Tennessee River. Head-quarters in the field. 

_ Department of the Missouri.—The States of Missou- 
ri, Arkansas, and Kansas; the bordering Indian Terri- 
tory; Alton, Mlinois ; Nebraska and Colorado Terri- 
tories. Headquarters at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Department of New Mexico.—The Territory of New 
Mexico, district o1 Western Arizona, and Fort Gar- 
land, Colorado Territory. Headquarters at Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 

Department of the Pacific.—The country west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Headquarters at San Francisco, 
California. 

Department of Monongahela,—That portion of the 
State of Pennsylvania west of Johnstown and the 
Laurel Hill range of mountains, and the counties of 
Hancock, Brooke, and Ohio in the State of Virginia, 
and the counties of Columbia, Jefferson and Belmont 
in the State of Ohio, Headquarters at Pittsburg. 

Department of the Susquehanna.—tThat portion of 
the State of Pennsylvania east of Johnstown and the 
Laurel Hill range of mountains. Headquarters at 
Chambersburg. : 


MINNESOTA, a Northwestern State of the 
American Union, organized as a_ territory 
March 3d, 1849, and admitted into the Union 
as a State in 1857. Its area is 83,531 square 
miles. Population in 1860, 178,855. An elec- 
tion was held for State officers and Legislature 
in October, 1863, and the Republican and Union 
ticket was elected; Samuel Miller, the Union 
candidate, receiving 19,616 votes, and H. T. 
Welles, the Democratic candidate, 12,777. The 
Legislature stands as follows: Senate—Repub- 
lican Union, 16; Democrats, 4; Union Demo- 
crat, 1. House—Republican Union, 27; Demo- 
crats, 11;, Union Democrats, 4. The receipts 
into the State Treasury (including a balance on 
hand Dee. ist, 1862), for the year ending Dec. 
Ist, 1863, were $695,865. The expenditures 
for the same period were $576,539, leaving an 
unexpended balance of $119,326. The State 
debt is $350,000, $250,000 of which are in 8 per 
cent. bonds, and $100,000 in 7 per cent. bonds. 
The U.S. Government paid $200,000 to the 
State on account of the Indian war of the pre- 
vious year. The State valuation for the tax 
levy of 1863 was $30,000,000, and a tax of 44 
mills was levied on it—24 mills for State rev- 
enue, and 2 mills for interest on State loans. 
Minnesota is a young State, and Has had so seri- 
ous éxperience in civil war and war with the 
Indians that her educational and benevolent 
institutions have as yet made but little progress. 
Her school system is not yet in good working 
order, though she is destined to have a school 
fund as ample as any in the Union. There are 
several colleges, but as yet they are only ina 
rudimentary state. A slight provision has been 
made for the insane, but none for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, or the idiotic. 


+ Consolidated under Gen. Grant, 
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The State has done its full part for the war. 
Up to the 80th of Noy. 1863, it had furnished 
the following troops: 10 regiments of infantry, 
9,058 men; 2 regiments of cavalry (one a 
twelve-months regiment), 1,556 men; , three 
companies of cavalry attached to 5th Iowa 
ee 271; one mounted battalion for In- 
dian war, 287; two batteries of light artillery, 
298; one company of sharpshooters, 103; re- 
cruits for these regiments and companies, 666 ; 
men from Minnesota drafted in other States but 
credited to Minnesota, 87; one regiment of 
three-months men, 930; making a total of 18,201 
men, or nearly one in thirteen of the inhabit- 
ants. Omitting the three-months men and re- 
ducing the twelve-months cavalry to three-years 
men, the aggregate of three-years men furnish- 
ed by the State is 11,549. In addition to these 
troops, 2,779 volunteers were raised for the de- 
fence of the State in the Indian war of 1862, and 
a considerable number in the war of 1863. 

Minnesota again experienced trouble with 
the Indians in the summer of 1863, though 
there was no general massacre like that of Au- 
gust and September, 1862. Although the fron- 
tier was guarded by a force of 2,000 men, yet 
the Indians of Little Crow’s band, in companies 
of half a dozen or more, penetrated within the 
lines and even approached to within a few 
miles.of St. Paul. They had murdered, before 
the first of July, about thirty persons, and 
about a dozen Indians had been killed. This 
prowling of the Indians through the State kept 
the entire body of citizens in a constant con- 
dition of excitement and anxiety, and the mili- 
tary authorities were bitterly denounced for 
their supposed inactivity. 

General Sibley, who was in immediate com- 
mand on the frontier, was not, however, so re- 
miss in his duty as the complaining parties 
supposed. He had kept constant watch, by 
means of his spies, of all the movements of the 
Indians from the time of their defeat in the au- 
tumn of 1862. He knew. that these marauding 
bands composed but a small part of the Indian 
force; that the main body of that force was 


still in Dakota Territory ; that Little Crow had - 


endeavored to enlist the other tribes in a gen- 
eral war against the whites, but had been un- 
successful; that he had in the spring visited 
St..Joseph and Fort Garry in the British pos- 
sessions, and asked for a grant of land to settle 
with his band and the other Indians who had 
been concerned in the massacre, and had been 
refused; that he had gone a second time and 
asked for ammunition, and had been refused 
that also. The great body of the insurgent In- 
dians, Gen. Sibley had ascertained, were in the 
vicinity of Miniwakan or Devil’s lake, a salt 
lake nearly five hundred miles northwest from 
St. Paul. The number of Indians gathered 
here, including women and children, was not 
far from five thousand, the greater part of them 
belonging to the Minnesota tribes of Sioux, to 
whom had been added.perhaps one thousand 
Yanktonais Sioux. 


MINNESOTA. - 


In the early part of June ee perieewager 
a force of between two and three thousand 
men, set out for Devil’s lake by way of the 
Minnesota river and Fort Abercrombie. About 
the same time Gen. Pope sent Gen. Sully, an 
officer of the regular army who had had large 
experience as an Indian fighter, from Sio 
City up the Missouri river to cut off the 
of the hostile Indians whom General 
might drive before him from Minnesota 
Eastern Dakota, and eventually to form a junc- 
tion with Sibley. The two movements were 
not accurately timed and no junction was effect- 
ed. While these two expeditions were making 
their toilsome progress over the plains sco 
by the terrible heat of the summer, and s : 
ing from the intense drought, which more than 
once threatened to destroy their horses and 
cattle, the Indian leader, Little Crow, who, ac- 
companied ‘by one of his sons, had ventured — 
within the lines in the neighborhood of Hutch- 
inson, Minnesota, was killed by a settler named 
Lampson, but his body was not recognized wit 
certainty till nearly a month later. His eldest 
son succeeded him as chief of the insurgent In- 
dians rt 


oiter- 


Gen. Sibley pursued his line of march, en- 
countering but few Indians, and these generally - 
flying before him, some into British territory, 
but the greater part retreating toward 
Missouri river, whither, as rapidly as his 
and troops, greatly distressed by the heat an 
drought, could move, he pursued them. Ar- 
riving at Big Mound near a lake on the west- 
ern base of the hills of the Céteau du Missouri, 
on the 24th of July Gen. Sibley first encounter-— 
ed the Indians in force, and after a sharp 
action, begun on their part by the a thea ie 
murder of a surgeon who approached them to” 
meet a flag of truce, they fled, and were pu 
sued about ten miles across the prairie, Sik 
ley’s loss in this battle was four killed and one — 
wounded. The Indians lost heavily and aban- 
doned the greater part of their wagons ; 
stores. On the 26th at Dead Buffalo lake, the 
Indians made a dash at the horses and mule 
of the command, but were repulsed with great 
promptness and a considerable number of them 
slain, On the morning of the 28th of July the; 3 
had another skimnish with the Indians at Stony — 
lake, in which the whites suffered no loss b if 
several Indians were killed. On the 29th Gen. 
Sibley’s force reached the banks of thé Mis- 
souri, in lat. 46° 42’, lon. 100° 35’, but had the 
mortification to find that the Indians had made 
good their escape across the Missouri, and were 
posted upon the opposite bank. They 
abandoned almost all their provisions, and we 
evidently disabled from doing any further seri- 
ous mischief. Gen. Sully had not been 
from, and as Gen. Sibley had but fifteen 
rations, and no hope of obtaining more till he — 
reached the settlement, almost four hundred — 
miles distant, he reluctantly abandoned the pur- _ 
suit and turned his face eastward, In these — 
successive battles the loss of the Indians had 
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been not less than one hundred and twenty 

i and a considerable number wounded. 
The loss of the white troops had been seven 
killed, only four of them, however in battle, 
and three wounded. The distance marched 


was 585 miles from St. Paul. 


From some unexplained cause Gen. Sully did 
not reach the Upper Missouri till a month later. 


On the 3d of September he encountered a con- 


siderable force of Indians at White Stone Hill, 
about 130 miles above the Little Cheyenne 
river, and 80 or 40 below the point where they 
crossed in July. A part of those encountered 


had been engaged in the battles with Sibley. 


A sanguinary battle ensued, resulting in the 


- complete defeat of the savages, who lost a large 
_ number in killed and wounded, and 156 prison- 
ers. 
_ Measures have since been taken for removing 


Sully’s loss was 20 killed and 38 wounded. 


the Indian tribes now holding reservations in 
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Minnesota, westward to reservations around 
the head waters of the Missouri. The Winne- 
bagoes have already been removed, and the 
Chippewas and Sioux are to follow. This ac- 
complished and Minnesota will soon take the 
position which belongs to it among the States 
of the Northwest. 

MISSIONS, Forrten anp American.—The 
missions of both the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic Churches have made, since the be- 
ginning of the present century, considerable 
progress, and are steadily advancing in almost 
every pagan country of the world. The results 
of these missions, whether viewed from a re- 
ligious, or a political and social point of view, 
are becoming from year to year of more import- 
ance. The operations of the various missionary 
societies of the Protestant world are shown by 
the following list, which has been mostly com- 
piled from the reports of the societies for 1859; 


ASSOCIATIONS.* AGENCIES, SCENES OF LABOR, INCOME. 
I.—BRITISH. | A 
The Society for the Propaga-|500 Missionary Agents, Home and Foreign, in-|East and West Indies, South|$833,765 
tion of the Gospelin Foreign) cluding many Native Assistants, 800 Stn- Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
rts (1704). dents, Catechists and Teachers. land. 
e@ Baptist Missionary So-|75 Missionaries, 112 Native Assistants, 43|India, the W. Indies, Western] 132,565 
ciety (1792). *| Schools, 6,512 Scholars, 16,994 Corhmunie’nts.| Africa & Brittany in France. 
The London Missionary So-|153 Missionaries, 700 Na. Agents, 188 Churches,|/South Seas, W. Indies, South} 525,985 
ciety (1795). 735 Schools, 33,625 Scholars, and 19,781 Com-| Africa, Mauritius, India, 
municants. ; China. 
The Church Missionary So-|227 Ordained Missionaries and Assistants, 2,170) West. Africa, Rupert’s Land,| 806,880 
ciety (1800). other Assistants, 33,546 Scholars and 18,613} India, China, W. Indies, N. 
Communicants, Zealand, East. Africa, Con- 
stantinople, Palestine. 
The London Society for Pro-|78 Missionaries, Jewish College. Europe, Persia, Palestine, 193,805 
moting Christianity among}! 
the Jews. 
The General Baptist Mission-|$ Missionaries, 24 Assistants. India, China, 17,500 
ary Society (1816). : ; : 
The Wesleyan Missionary So-|216 Ordained Missionaries and Assistants, 1,611|West Indies, India, China,| 645,381 
ciety (1817). other Assistants, 117,190 Scholars, 128,165) Africa, Polynesia, Austra- 
Communicants, lia, ete. 
_ The Church of Scotland For-|9 Missionaries, about 60 Assistants and Agents,/India, European Continent,} 61,825 
eign Mission (1824). 3 Missionary Establishments in India, and| the Colonies. ‘ 
staff of Agents, ; 
The Irish, Presbyterian Ch./11 Missionaries, India, European Continent,| 36,370 
Foreign Mission (1840). the Colonies, Syria. 
The Welsh Foreign Mission-|4 Missionaries. Brittany, India. 6,000 
ary Society (1840). 
The British Society for Prop-|24 Missionaries, Jewish College. North Africa, European Con-} 28,090 
agating the Gospel among tinent. 
the Jews. 
The Edinburgh Medical Mis-|2 Agents, China, 38,575 
sion (1841), \ : 
The Reformed Presbyterian/4 Missionaries. New Hebrides, Jewish Mis-| 4,260 
Church For. Miss. (1842). P + |. sion in London. 
The Free Church of Scotland|28 Missionaries, 14 Native Assistants, 79 other|India, South Africa, Euro-| 157,530 
Foreign Mission (1848), agents, 10,000 Scholars, Missionary Estab-| pean Continent, the Colo, 
lishments in India. nies. 
‘erp ha Naval Mis-|1 Missionary and 1 Assistant. Lew-Chew. 1,510 
; on . 
The English Presbyterian Ch.|3 Missionaries. China. 5,465 
Foreign Mission (1844). : 
_ The United Presbyterian Ch./85 Ordained Missionaries, 65 Catechists and|W. Indies, Wes’rn Africa, In-| 102,240 
Foreign Mission (1847). Teachers, exclusive of Canada and Australia.| dia, Southern Africa, Syria,) 
North’n Africa, European 
: Continent, the Colonies. ee 
The Chinese Evangelization|5 Missionaries (1 Medical). China. 18,742.50 
Society (1850) 
he Turkish Miss. Aid Soc’ty. Turkey. 18,910 
The Christian Vernacular Ed-| | Indi, ,940 
ucation Soc, for India (1858). 
The Moslem Miss. Society. ' \ z 
The Primitive Methodist Mis-|143 Missionaries, 88 Stations, 19,595 Communi-| Australia. 72,804 
sionary Society. cants, 
The Chinese Society for Fur- China. 
The Peres Gone i 2 : 
e Pa mian Miss, (1844), atagonia. : 
Scriptural Knowledge Institu-|22 Missionaries, Syria, India, Penang, China, 8,800 
~ tion. British Guiana, British N. 
America. 


* The figures enclosed by parentheses indicate the year of the foundation of a Society. 
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MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS—( Continued), ter a 
ASSOCIATIONS.* — AGENCIES. SCENES OF LABOR. 
Ther PO RTARTA Ts ‘Assistants, 74,588 Con-|W. Indies, Greenland North! ¢ 
1782). Missionaries and Ass “|W. es, Greenland, North) $72 
aor a ¢ verts and Catechumens. , erica, Tartary 8. Africa,| _ 
8. America, Persia, id 
Shine, ne Pe iver 
The Netherlands Missionary ypc ioccoere 146 Native Assistants, 8,290) East Indies. 3 
Society (1797). olars. ; | 
Basle German Mission|51 Missionaries, 18 Assistants, 69 other Assist-) Western Africa, India, China.) 6 
Bs: ss m ante, 1,212 Communicants. Ee es olars. <n ‘ 
The Society for Evan- er re number of Native Assistants, South Africa. ' u. 
i 1822 mmunicants, 2, U 
ree houish Missionary So-/31 Wetonntian China, South Africa. 
The "Berlin. Missionary So-/15 Missionaries and several Assistants, about|South Africa. | bs 
ciety (1833). ~ 200 Communicants and 600 Scholars, : : 
Gossner’s Evangelical Union|5 Missionaries, 13 Assistant Missionaries, 25|India, Australia, the Chat- 
for spread of Christianity; Male and Female Assistants. ham Islands. ' : . 
pee seat er Miss’n’ry So- - ecouariet, of whom 100 are colonists, 14| East Africa. 
iety (1852). ons. : : 
‘Soameh Ne D iety. ; Palestine. ’ 
Danish Miss. Society eat Greenland. 
Stockholm Miss. Soc. (1835). Lapland. 
Heldering’s Miss. Soc. (1857). Dutch Colonies. — 
The Evangelical Lutheran, or|6 Missionaries, 67 Assistants, 2,152 Communi-/India, New Ho 
the 1 sic Missionary So-| cants, and 890 Scholars, rn 
jet ; : ; 
The Korth German Mission-|12 Missionaries, Africa, India. (abont)} 20, 
a iety ( . : 
The? N orwegian itisetnary So-|6 Missionaries and Assistants, {South Africa. (about) 
ciety (1842). : 
The Besin Miasidikity Union|3 Missionaries, China. ¢ (about) 
for China (1850). , 
The Swedish (Lund) Mission.|2 Missionaries, (about) 


IIL—AMERICAN. 


The Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (1810). 


The Baptist Missionary Union 
(1814). 


The Methodist Episco 
sionary Society (1819). 


The Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions (1820). 


The Society for Ameliorating 
the condition of the Jews. 
The Free Will Baptist Forei’n 
Missionary Society (1833). 
The Board of oe Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian 
Church (1837). 

The Foreign Missionary Soc. 
of the Lutheran Ch. (1837). 

The Seventh Day Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society (1842). 

The American Indian Mission 
Association (1842), 


The Baptist Free Missionary 
Society (1863). 

The Associate and Associate- 
Reformed Presbyter’n Chs. 
(1844). 


| Mis- 


The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention (1845). 


The American Missionary As- 
sociation (1846). 


The Nova Scotia Presbyterian 
Church For, Miss. (1848). 
The American and Foreign 

Christian Union, 
Missionary Society (1860). 


26 Missions, 127 Stations, 131 Out-stations, 161 
Missionaries, 8 Ordained and 4 Unordained 
Snes t 224 Male and Female Assistants 
21 Native P. 

Native Assistants, 5 Printing Establishme 
153 Churches, with 
Scholars, not including Sandwich Islands. 

84 Stations, 539 Out-stations, 66 Missionaries, 
64 Female Assistants, 220 


tts 


Pupils, including European Ageney. : 

56 Statio ,81 Missionaries,30 Local Preachers, 
6,869 Members, 63 Schools, and 2,585 Pupils, 

including the South Church. 

16 Stations, 23 Missionaries, 83 Native Preach- 
ers, 47 American and Native Teachers, 1,106 

Church Members, 402 Scholars. wir 

10 Missionaries, 7 Colporteurs. 


4 Missionaries, 4 Native Preachers, 2 Churches, 

75 Members and several Schools. 

56 American and 2 Native Missionaries, 25 Male, 
79 Female, and 32 Native Teachers, 512 Ch. 

Members, and 4,000 Scholars. 

5 Ordained and 2 Unordained Native Mission- 

aries, 86 Church Members, 355 Scholars, 

3 Missionaries. 


6 Stations, 8 Sub-stations, 28 Missionaries and 
Assistants, 21 Churches, 1,800 Members, 165 


Scholars. 
1 Missio: , 3 Female Assistants, 1 Native 
Pastor, 4 Native Teachers. 


8 Missionaries. 


ants, 11 Native Helpers, 1,225 Church Mem- 
bers, and 633 Pupils. 
14_ Churches, 1,1 


Male and Female Mission 


1 Missionary and several Native Assistants. 
140 Missionaries and Laborers. 
38 Missionaries. 


es and Assist’s. 


‘astors, 222 Native Preachers, 254 
23,155 Members, 8,904 


Native Helpers, 192 
Ohurches, 15,219 Members, 88 Schools, 2,000 


40 Missionaries, White and Colored, 26 Assist- 


Members, 9 Teachers, 70 
~ Ts, 


China, 


India, Indian Archipelago, 
Western Asia, European 
Turke PL pee West In- 
di fic Isles, North 
American Indians, Africa. 


Burmah, Assam, “‘Teloogoo 
country, North American 
Indians, Europe. 


North American Indians, 
Western Africa, China, In- 
‘dia, Turkey. 

‘Greece, Western Africa, Chi- 
na, Japan. 

America. 

Orissa. 


North American Indians, 
Western Africa, India, 
China, San Francisco. | 
Hindoostan, (about, 


Western Asia, China, 
North American Indians, © 


Hayti. (about) 
India, Turkey, the Pacific. — 


ee ee ee ee 


China, Western Africa, N. 
American Indians. 


West Indies, North American 
Indians, Pacific Telan 


Roman Catholic and Greek! 
Communities. er in 


Hayti. 


* The figures enclosed by parentheses indicate the year of the féundation of a Society. 
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.~ It is safe to estimate the aggregate annual 
me of all the above societies at about 
000,000. These figures do not include the 
receipts of the purely home missions, either of 
Great Britain, the continent of Europe, or 
erica. Nor does this calculation include 
e money raised for the Bible and tract so- 
cieties of the Protestant nations of the world. 
The aggregate number of missionaries at 
work in different parts of the earth is about 
400, aided by about 7,000 assistant mission- 
ies, native pastors and catechists, 


_ Nineteen of the above societies reported, in 


1859, an aggregate membership of 310,524. 
The total Protestant population of Asia was 
estimated, in 1863, at 479,000; in Africa at 
719,000; in Australasia and Polynesia at 
- 1,000,000. 
_. The Roman Catholic Church has, since 1822, 
an Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, which has its centre in Lyons, France, 
and receives its contributions from the Ro- 
man Catholics of the whole globe. Its annual 
receipts were, from 1843 to 1857, between 
_ three and four million francs (with the excep- 
tion of the year 1848, when they fell to 2,845,- 
691 francs, and 1852, when they rose to 4,790,- 
468). Since 1857 they have been as follows: 
1857, 4,191,716 fr.; in 1858, 6,684,567 fr.; 
“in 1859, 5,260,595 fr.; in 1860, 4,547,399 fr. ; 
in 1861, 4,700,227 fr.; in 1862, 4,721,194 fr. 
More than one half of this sum is contributed 
by France alone: in 1862, 3,175,473 fr. Aus- 
tria and Bavaria have special associations for 


| foreign missions,—the Society of 5. Leopold, 


and the Society of St. Louis,—but the annual 
income of each is small, There is also a juve- 
nile missionary society called the Society o 
the Holy Childhood of Jesus, which was es- 
tablished in 1848, and like the Society for the 
_ Propagation of the Faith, receives its contribu- 
tions from all Roman Catholic countries. Its 
receipts in 1861 amounted to 1,401,601 francs. 
For the results of the Roman Catholic missions, 


and statistics of Roman Catholic population in 


pagan countries, see Roman Carnorio Cuvron. 
_ MISSISSIPPI. The desolation wrought in 
this State during the year, in consequence of the 
war, is almost indescribable. When Gen. Grant’s 
army advanced as far south as Oxford and the 
Yallabusha at the close of 1862, the inhabitants 
had an opportunity to purchase afew of the 
most indispensable articles of clothing and 
household economy, but in the part of the State 
between Jackson and Granada there has not 
been even the most meagre stock of goods taken 
for three years. The destitution of the poor 
there reduced them almost to a state of barbar- 
ism. Of the fifty plantations on the road from 
Lagrange, Tennessee, to Holly Springs, Missis- 
Sippi, only five were occupied. The rest were 
abandoned, and in a majority of instances, the 
buildings were burned. On the 26th of May, 
an expedition consisting of the 10th Missouri, 
‘4th Kansas and 15th Illinois cavalry and 9th 
Alinois mounted infantry, left Corinth for the 
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purpose of a raid through a portion of country 
which had escaped the ravages of war. The 
expedition passed to Florence, Ala., and Savan- 
nah, Tenn., and returned to Corinth on the 
31st, being absent five days and nights. What 
it accomplished in so short a space of time is 
thus described : 


We burned seven cotton factories, costing an aver- 
age of $200,000 each, The Southern Confederacy had 
offered for the largest $1,000,000, containing three 
hundred looms. They employed on an average one 
hundred men and the same number of women and 
children each. But their contents were more valuable 
than the buildings and machinery, having a large 
amount of stock and manufactured goods on hand. A 
large amount of steam flouring and saw mills were 
likewise burned. A number of Blacksmiths’ and wag- 
onmakers’s shops were destroyed, they being employed 
on Government work, and containing large numbers 
of wagons, arms of all kinds, &c., &c. A ton of pow- 
der, a large number of arms of English manufactare, 
600,000 rounds of fixed ammunition, each cartridge 
having the crown of England stamped upon it, and 
several boxes containing shell were destroyed. A num- 
ber of dwelling houses were accidentally burned by 
our shells. The splendid bridge near Florence was 
burned. All along the route, both going and return- 
ing, our command marched in line through the waving 
wheat, just ripe, utterly destroying it. An immense 
(“immense” is not the word—language cannot de- 
scribe the scene—the smoke arising from burning corn 
cribs in every direction, and for miles each side of our 
path) amount of forage was destroyed ; some was pass- 
ed by on account of the close proximity of dwelling 
houses. Large quantities of meat, &c , were used, but 
more wasted and destroyed. The people appear to 
think that starvation is staring them in the face; but 
let their Government protect them, and they will no 
doubt fare very well. We captured two majors, two cap- 
tains, four or five lieutenants, and about one hundred 
men. A large rebel flag was also captured. An im- 
mense amount of stock—horses, mules, oxen, cows, 
carriages, &c., &c.—was taken and turned over to the 
Government. About twenty men, who have escaped 
conscription by lying in the bush and other places of 
concealment, accompanied us into camp, and are join- 
ing some one of our regiments here. We brought about 
one thousand contrabands—men, women, and children 
—abont two hundred and fifty of them joining the 
negro brigade. And all with a loss of less than thirty 
wounded and missing. 


About the same time an expedition consist- 
ing of six brigades, and numbering about ten 
thousand men, moved up between the Big 
Black and Yazoo rivers. The object was to 
destroy the resources of the country, to prevent 
the enemy from subsisting their armies, and to 
drive out any force that might be in that re- 
gion. The results of the expedition are thus 
described : 


We have marched over a hundred miles in a week 
during the hottest kind of weather. We destroyed all 
the forage and supplies and cotton, and drove off all 
the cattle, horses, and mules between the two lines for 
a distance of fifty miles. We met no considerable body 
of the enemy, and had only one or two slight skir- 
mishes; but we ascertained where the enemy was con- 
centrating, and eee much yaluable information 
which may be of use hereafter. It was made Qur 
painful but imperative duty to destroy everything— 
corn, cotton, meat, mills, and cotton gins—that we 
could find, sparing ears dwellings and a small suppl 
of provisions for each family. The command _will 
rest here for a day or so, and then return to Vicks- 
pure, which cannot hold out very long against our 
orces. 
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The destruction in the region of Jackson is 
described on page 66 of this volume. 

The number of locomotives and cars destroy- 
ed on the railroads of Mississippi during the 
year is stated to have been seventy-seven of 
the former, and about six hundred of the latter. 
Owing to the destruction of bridges it was im- 
possible to remove a large portion of the for- 
mer after they were captured. 

At an election for State officers under the 
Confederacy, Charles Clark was chosen Gover- 
nor, ©. A. Brougher, Secretary of State, A. J. 
Gillespie, Auditor, and M. D. Hughes, Treas- 
urer. Ina message to the Legislature he de- 
scribed the ericroachments upon the State by 
the Federal army; urged the construction of a 
tamporsry penitentiary and the reéstablishment 
of the deaf and dumb and blind asylums de- 
stroyed at Jackson, and advised the removal of 
negroes from the exposed districts. 

On the ist of August Gen. Grant issued the 
following order recommending that in the re- 
gion subject to his arms the freedom of the ne- 
groes should be acknowledged, and instead of 
compulsory labor, contracts upon fair terms 
should be made between master and servants. 

Heapquarters Dep’r, oF THE TENNESSEE, 
VicksBureG, Miss., August 1st, 1863. 

1. All regular organized bodies of the enemy having 
been driven from those parts of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessec west of the Tennessee river, and from all Mis- 
sissippi west of the barge at ty Central Railroad, and 
it being to the interest of those districts not to invite 
the presence of armed bodies of men amongst them, it 
is announced that the most rigorous penalties will 
hereafter be inflicted upon the following class of pris- 
oners, to wit: All irregular bodies of cavalry not 
mustered and paid by the Confederate authorities ; all 
inte engaged in conscription, or in apprehending 

eserters, whether regular or irregular; all citizens 
pre as 3 or aiding the same; and all persons de- 
tected in firing upon unarmed transports. It is not 
contemplated that this order shall affect the treatment 
due to prisoners of war, captured within the districts 
named, when they are members of legally organized 
companies, and when their acts are in accordance with 
the usages of civilized warfare. 

2. The citizens of Mississippi within the limits above 
described are called upon to pursue their peaceful 
avocations, in obedience to the laws of the United 
States. Whilst doing so in good faith, all United 
States forces are prohibited from molesting them in 
any way. It is earnestly recommended that the free- 
dom of negroes be acknowledged, and that instead of 
compulsory labor contracts upon fair terms be entered 
into between the former master and servants, or be- 
tween the latter and such other persons as may be 
willing to give them employment. Such a system as 
this, honestly followed, will result in substantial ad- 
vantages to all parties. 

All private property will be Pay gy except when 
the use of it is necessary for the Government, in 
which case it must be taken under the direction of a 
corps commander, and by a proper detail under charge 
of a commissioned officer, with specific instructions to 
seize certain property and no other. A staff officer of 
the quartermaster or subsistence department will in 
each instance be designated to receipt for such prop- 
erty as may be seized, the property to be paid for at the 
end of the war on proof of loyalty, or on proper ad- 
justment of the claim, under such rh ra ea or laws 
as may hereafter be established. All property seized 
under this order must be taken up on returns by the 
officer giving receipts and disposed of in accordance 
with existing regulations, 


_Gen. McPherson, commanding -the seventeenth 
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8. Persons having cotton or other produce not 
quired by the army will be allowed to bring the 
to any military post within the State of Mississip 
abandon it to the agent of the Treasury arto 
said post, to be disposed ofin accordance with st 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may e 
At posts where there is no such agent the que 
ter will receive all such property, and, at the opi 
the owner, hold it until the arrival of the acai or 
it to Memphis, directed to Capt. A. R. Eddy, as: 

uartermaster, who will turn it over to the pro 
thorized agent at that place. ET 

4, Within the county of Warren, laid waste 
long presence of contending armies, the followin 
to prevent suffering will be observed : Maj. 
man, commanding the fifteenth army corps, and. 


corps, will each designate a commissary of subsi 
who will issue articles of prime necessity to all 
tute families calling for them, under such 
tions for the protection of the Government 
deem necess Families who are able to pay 
the provisions drawn will, in all cases, be required t 


do so. _"s 
5. Conduct disgraceful to the American name h 
been frequently reported to the major-general ¢ 
manding, particularly on the part of portions © 
the cavalry. Hereafter, if the guilty parties cannot 
be reached, the commanders of regiments and det: 
ments will be held responsible, and those who 
themselves unequal to the task of preserving disci-| 
pline in their commands will be promptly reported to 
the War Department for ‘‘mustering out.” Sum 
mary punishment must be inflicted upon all officer 
and soldiers apprehended in acts of violence or law- 


lessness. ee 
By order of Maj.-Gen. U. 8. GRANT: ; 
T. S. Bowers, A. A-G. 


On the 10th another order was issued p 0- 
viding for the employment of liberated slaves 
within his department, and on the 23d, anothe 
regulating their conduct in and near his camps 

On the march of Gen. Sherman from East- 
port, Miss., where his army abandoned © 
Memphis and Charleston railroad, to reénfore 
Gen. Grant at Chattanooga, his force was sub- 
sisted on the route. 

A very limited amount of supplies was) 
brought by wagons, but the whole country for 
miles on either flank was stripped of every a 
ticle of food and every pound of forage. The 
citizens were sorely pressed for the necessiti 
of life, but the safety and sustenance of armie 
were balanced against this fact, and decided it 
favor of the latter. ie 

All animals capable of carrying a soldier, his’ 
gun and blanket, were pressed into the sa SI 
and almost the whole command consequently) 
arrived mounted. ee 

MISSOURI. The military operations in the 
State of Missouri were of little national impor-| 
tance during 1863. (See Army OPERATIONS.)| 
The movements toward emancipation ¢ a 
great excitement, and form the chief subject¢ 
interest. The State Convention, originally con-| 
vened for the purpose of passing an ordinance) 
of secession, had adjourned from time to time, 
but was controlled by Union men. The friem i a 
of secession mostly retired, and their places 
were partly filled by Union men. In 1862 it 
passed an ordinance continuing the State offi- 
cers which it had previously elected in office 


a 
; 


e 
A 
i.) 


mtil the election in 1864. The subject of 
‘eompensated emancipation was discussed in 
that body without any decided action. <A Leg- 
islature was elected in November of the same 
year and assembled in December. Although, 
‘at this session, this body did not pass a joint 
resolution or an act, making it the duty of the 
governor to call the State Conyention together 
for the purpose of considering a plan of eman- 
cipation of the slaves within the State, yet he 
judged that their proceedings sufficiently indi- 
leated a wish that the convention should be 
‘convened for: that purpose. He accordingly 
¢alled the convention to assemble on June 15th, 


186 3. 
_ After the adjournment of the Legislature in 
e beginning of 1863, affairs remained quiet 
til the election inthe city of St. Louis. This 
‘was carried by the unconditional Union men, 
or radicals, by a large majority. This indica- 
ted a change in the sentiment of the people on 
the subject of emancipation. It led to appre- 
hensions on the part of the conservatives lest 
the change should extend to the interior of the 
State, and thus give the radicals.a controlling 
‘ice and lead to speedy emancipation. To 
‘prevent this result, not’ by open and decided 
istance, but by diversion, Governor Gam- 
le issued the call for the adjourned State Con-- 
ention to reassemble in June to consult and 
act on the subject of slave emancipation, as it 
was of the highest importance for the interest 
of the State that some scheme should be 
adopted. 
_ About the 1st of May Gen. Curtis, in command 
Roc, Department of Missouri, was removed 
‘Th 


€ 


and Gen. J. M. Schofield appointed to his place. 
The occasion for this removal was thus ex- 
plained by President Lincoln: 
io : Exrcutrve Mansroy, i 

. Wasuineron, May 27th, 1863. 
General J. M. Schofield : 
- Dear Sir: Having removed General Curtis and as- 


concile the difficulty, it seemed to grow worse and 
Worse, until I felt it my duty to break it up somehow; 
and as I could not remove Governor Gamble, I had to 
remove General Curtis. Now that you are in the po- 
sition, I wish you to undo nothing merely because 
fen. Curtis or Gov. Gamble did it, but to exercise 
your own judgment and do right for the public interest. 
_ Let your ey measures be strong enough to repel 
‘the invaders and keep the peace, and not so strong as 
_to unnecessarily harass and persecute the people. It 
18a difficult rule, and so much greater will be the 
honor if hey perform it well. If both factions, or 
heither, shall abuse you, you will probably be about 
Ti Beware of being assailed by one and praised 
the other. 
h Yours, truly, A. LINCOLN, 


_ At this time delegations were sent on to 
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Washington from each party to confer with 
the President. Ex-Goy. King, a conservative, 
in a speech at Lexington on May 23d, thus 
spoke of his interview with President Lincoln: 


The President said he could sum it all up in a few 
words, which was: ‘That Governor Gamble was a 
conservative man.” He (the President) then related 
an anecdote about killing asnake. He said that if he met 
a rattlesnake in his path, and he had a stick in his 
hand, his first impression would be to kill it; but if he 
found one in the bed between his children he would 
pursue a different course, for by killing the snake he 
may injure the children; therefore he would take a 
more gentle way to get the snake out before he killed 
it. The same with slavery; he was satisfied that im- 
mediate emancipation would be detrimental to the 
interest of the State, 


Mr. James Taussig, a delegate from the Ger- 
man radicals in St. Louis, later in the same 
month, thus reports his interview with Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The President said that— 


The dissensions between Union men in Missouri are 
due solely to a factious spirit which is exceedingl 
reprehensible. The two parties “ought to have their 
heads knocked together.”—“ Either would rather see 
the defeat of their adversary than that of Jefferson 
Davis.” To this spirit of faction is to be ascribed the 
failure of the Legislature to elect Senators, and the 
defeat of the Missouri Aid Bill in Congress, the passage 
of which the President strongly desired. 

The President said that the Union men in Missouri 
who are in favor of gradual emancipation represented 
his views better than those who are in favor of imme- 
diate emancipation. In explanation of his views on 
this subject, the President said that in his speeches he 
had frequently used as an illustration the case of aman 
who had an excrescence on the back of his neck, the 
removal of which, in one operation, would result in 
the death of the patient, while “‘ tinkering it off by de- 

s” would preservelife. Although sorely tempted, 

did not reply with the illustration of the dog whose 
tail was amputated by inches, but confined myself to 
arguments. 

he President announced clearly that, as far as he 
was at present advised, the radicals in Missouri had 
no right to consider themselves the exponents of his 
views on the subject of emancipation in that State. 


’ During the month of May a considerable 
number of disloyal persons were sent south. 
Those who had families were allowed to take 
a thousand dollars, and all others two hundred 
dollars each. The property of these persons 
was appropriated for the benefit of sick and 
wounded soldiers. 

A respectable writer thus describes the state 
of affairs in Missouri about the ist of June: 


I had occasion to visit the southeastern, central and 
extreme northwestern counties,—passing on my return 
along the fertile country of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad. 

Everybody was talking of the emancipation ques- 
tion. I was led to think that the convention would 
probably adopt a gradual system. The difficulty 
about immediate emancipation seemed to be that there 
were no funds for compensating the loyal owners. If 
these funds were at hand, I do not think there would 
be any considerable hesitation about the matter. The 
slaves are constantly escaping. It is felt as an act of 

ace, for the most part, that any able-bodied male 
slaves remain; and the only question with the slave 
owner is, whether he shall lose his slaves and get 
pe or emancipate and be paid forthem. The sub- 
stantial dissolution of the tie between master and slave 
is already accomplished ; there is no loyal slaveholder, 
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I think, who is not an advocate of emancipation ; radi- 
cals and conservatives all in this. 

The slave owner would gladly exchange property 
held by a tenure so precarious, and so little vendible at 
the present time, for anything of half of the market 
valueit bore before the war broke out. And so, in fact, I 
was assured by a gentleman of high military position, 
a member of the last Legislature and of the present 
convention; he stated that the last State Legislature 
(which was hopelessly and about equally divided, 
triangularly, between conservative and radical eman- 
cipationists and the opponents of any emancipation) 
would instantly have found a majority for immediate 
emancipation, if Congress had appropriated either of 
the sums named for promoting emancipation in Mis- 
souri. This gentleman hiniself was an advocate of a 
gradual system. They say that Missouri herself is too 
poor to do anything, and her paper too much depre- 
ciated. 

The class of men who oppose any interference with 
slavery, are probably that very considerable class of 
slave owners, of doubtful loyalty, who sit at home and 
sulk, under the double restraint of the oath ofallegiance 
and a very stringent bond to compel its enforcement. 
I talked with one of this class, a very friendly and 
sensible man, but perfectly unreasonable upon this 
subject, who thought the Government had no right to 
touch the negroes of the rebels, even in the cotton 
States. This same man had just lost two capital ne- 

s, and had been up to Lexington, fruitlessly, to 

unt them up; he was much incensed at the unre- 

sponsive attitude of the military authorities there; he 
could get no satisfaction. 

There were eighteen regiments of mounted State 
militia posted at various points about the State when 
I was there, and these were mainly on the side of the 
negroes, A lieutenant told me that he met a party of 
seventy or eighty negroes near Chapel Hill, on their 
way to Kansas, piloted by two of the State militia. 
He and his party were on a scout, and hearing that 
bushwhackers were after the negroes, they went after 
the bushwhackers. But,! at the same time, I found 
the greatest contempt for the capacity of the negroes 
eet on all hands. 

he loyal men, for the most part, oppose slavery, or 
assent to the opposition, for other reasons than that of 
justice to the negro or a favorable opinion of his natu- 
ral rights or capabilities, They say he will not fight. 
“T will agree,” said one very intelligent and very loyal 
slave owner, “to take five hundred white men and 
disperse twenty-five hundred of them anywhere. Go 
up to them and glare at them,” said he, with a vigor- 
ous tater “and they will knuckle, sir, you may de- 
pons f) «4 it.” People out here did not object to en- 
ting black troops on any other ground, 

I should give you but a poor idea of Missouri, if I 
omitted to speak of the guerillas, who infest the 
central and western parts of the State, and occupy the 
thoughts of everybody. The block houses, and the 
pa at pracy bridge on prery railroad,—even so far 
north as the Hannibal and St. Joseph line, remind one 
of them constantly. Along the Missouri river coun 
ties, and generally on the south of that river, a traveller 
posers no day without a reasonable apprehension of 

ing shot or robbed by them. The soldiers are con- 
stantly hunting them, but they bring perpetual anxiety 
and ger to every loyal fetes By outside of the 
large towns where soldiers are permanently stationed. 
Much of this fear is panic, it is true; but much of it 
is reasonable. 

There is no loyalty so seasoned and thoroughly trust- 
worthy as that of the original Union men in these 
regions. The distinction of “conservative” and 
“radical” touches only their State politics. Theloyal 
people present a solid front to the rebels, 


On the 15th of June the State Convention 
reassembled. Gov. Gamble sent in a message 
expressing his views on the subject of emanci- 
pation, asserting that the enrolled militia were 
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adequate to preserve peace within the State, &e. 
Several plans of emancipation were immediates 
ly proposed, looking to the emancipation of all _ 

slaves within a few months, perpetually pro- _ 


are hereby abrogated. 

Sec. 2. That slavery or involuntary rot bhives 
in punishment of crime, shall cease to exist in Mis- 
souri on the 4th of July, 1870, and all slaves within 
the State on that day are hereby declared to be free: 
Provided, ever, That. all persons emancipated b; 
this ordinance shail remain under the control and b. 
subject to their late owners, or their legal represent 
tives, as servants during the following period, to wit} 
Those over forty years of age, for and during thei 
lives; those under twelve, until they arrive at 1 te 
of twenty-three; and those of all other ages, until the 
4th of July, 187). The persons or their legal repre- 
sentatives, who, up to the moment of emancipation, — 
were owners of slaves hereby freed, shall, during the 
period for which the services of such freedmen are re 
served to them, have the same authority and contre 
over the said freedmen for the purpose of recei\ in, 
the possessions and services of the same that are now 
held by the master in respect of hisslaves: Provided, 
however, That after the said 4th of July, 1870, no y ; 
son so held to service shall be sold to non-residents'¢ 
removed from the State by authority of his late owner 
or his legal representative. vert 

Sec. 8. All slaves hereafter brought into the State — 
and not now belonging to citizens of the State shall — 
thereupon be free. sy ’ 

Sec. 4, All slaves removed by consent of tein vli~ 
ers to any seceded State after the p h 


pid | 
State of an act or ordinance of secession, and Tusted! 

ter brought into the State by their owners, shall there- — 
upon be free. , “t q 

Sec. 5. The general assembly shall have no po 
to pass laws to emancipate slaves without the con 
of their owners. hs” Oe 

Sec. 6. After the passage of this ordinance no slave — 
in this State shall be subject to State, county, or mir 
nicipal taxes. Lia <- 

A minority report was also submitted whi 
proposed to abrogate the same clauses of 
State Constitution as the above ina 
and declaring slavery to be abolished on 
Ist of July ensuing. It provided that 
slaves and their issue should be apprentices 
to their former owners until ‘the 4th of J 
1870, and required the Legislature to pass 
laws remelnaa the relation between said — 
apprentices and their masters, to secure 10- 
them humane treatment and n 
tion; and provided against the importation or 
immigration of any negro or mulatto into the 
State, &c. The ordinance was laid over unt 
the next day. a 

Goy. Gamble in his message to the converl- 
tion tendered his resignation as governor. A 
resolution was now offered providing for on 
election of the State officers by the people. 
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To this a substitute was offered requesting Gov. 
Gamble to withdraw his resignation and con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of governor. 
The substitute was accepted by a vote of yeas 


_ 47, nays 34, and then adopted by a vote of yeas 
6 ‘51, nays 29. 
: The ordinance ‘of emancipation was subse- 


quently passed in the form in which it was re- 


eae and the convention adjourned on July 
a st. 


Thus was adopted an ordinance of eman- 


 cipation by one of the State Conventions orig- 
 inally called for the purpose of passing an or- 


-dinance of ‘secession from the Union. 

The governor in his message to the Legisla- 
ture early in January, 1864, thus refers to this 
ordinance of emancipation: 
_ After a full discussion of the subject of Emancipa- 


_ tion, an ordinance was adopted which will religve the 


State from chattel slavery on the fourth day of Ju- 
, 1870, with such provisions for service to be rendered 
the emancipated slaves, as justice and humanity 
Eppeared to the convention to require. Although the 
inance, as adopted by the convention, is not, in all 
its different provisions, such as I myself approved, 
and probably not such as a majority of the Conven- 
tion would have approved, yet as the subject is one 
which has always produced a diversity of opinion in 
regard to details among those who are the most earn- 
est friends of Emancipation, the ordinance, as passed, 
was accepted by a majority of the friends of Emanci- 
ion as the best measure that could be agreed upon. 

It cannot be expected of me that I shall enter into a 
yindication of the ordinance in all its details, as I vot- 
ed in the Convention against some of its provisions ; 
a, I accepted it as a measure that will, in a brief pe- 

od, accomplish the great object to be obtained in 
making Missouri a free State. 

I am aware that there are many who seize upon 
particular provisions of the ordinance as a ground 
of objection to the whole measure, while others 
express apprehensions that the delay in its taking ef- 
fect, Sova the whole measure to the danger of re- 

.. Lam persuaded that no auto ReDy body of the 
riends of emancipation who look at the subject in all 
its different bearings, with the eyes of justice and hu- 
manity can ever be assembled without finding them- 
selves differing in opinion about details, and therefore 
it is no solid SBjection to a plan of emancipation that 
some of its details satisfy some of the friends of eman- 


 cipation, while they dissatisfy others, As to the sup- 


sed danger of a repeal of the measure adopted, I 


Hogar it as altogether imaginary. I am fully persua- 
e 


that those interested in slave property in the State, 
_ in view of the great insecurity of such property, will 
~ never seek to disturb the measure as adopted, and no 
others have any interest in doing so; and thus I be- 
lieve the measure will go quietly into operation and 
the State be relieved from all the evils of slavery. If 
am right in this belief, the further agitation of the 


anization of political parties and keep up a contest 
office, will contribute neither to the pea¢e nor the 
prosperity of the State. 

After the adjournment of the convention a 
meeting was held in St. Louis by those opposed 
to the scheme of emancipation adopted by the 
convention, to the exemption of slave property 
from taxation, to the postponement of the 
State election, &c. Resolutions were adopted 
declaring these views, and looking to the next 
Legislature to call anew convention. An active 
canvass for the support of these views was now 
made by the unconditional Union men, or 
Radical Emancipationists, as they were called, 


= gant of emancipation, while it may promote the or- 
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which resulted in the assembling 0. a conven- 
tion representing their views. This body met 
at Jefferson City on Sept. 1st, and consisted of 
delegates from four fifths of the counties of the 
State. The following platform was reported by 
the Committee on Resolutions, and adopted: 


First. Sustaining the Government in a vi gorous prose- 
cution of the war to complete the final suppression of 
the rebellion. 

Second. Denouncing the military policy pursued in 
the State, and the delegation by the General Govern- 
ment of the military power toa provisional State or- 
Perey age the whole tendency of which is to throw 

ack the people under the control of the pro-slavery 
party and by reactionary influences to paralyze the 

ederal power in suppressing the rebellion, to prolong 

a reign of terror throughout a large section of the 

State, and extend aid and comfort to those who are 

renege hostility to the national authority in other 
8. 

Third. Endorsing the President’s emancipation proc- 
lamation and asking for its prompt execution, declar- 
ing that they will support no one not pledged to its 
principles ; believing that those liberated under it can- 
not be reduced to slavery, and refusing to sustain any 
reorganization of the country that does not embody the 
freedom principles therein contained. 

_ Fourth. Referring to the French influence in Mex- 
ico, and calling on the General Government to resist it. 

Fifth. Arraigning the Provisional Government as 
untrue to the loyal people of the State, and giving 
eight reasons therefor. 

Sixth. Demanding immediate emancipation in Mis- 
souri. 

Seventh. Favoring a constitutional amendment to 
disfranchise all who have taken up artns against the 
Government or adhered to the enemies thereof. 

Highth. Demanding that the Legislature call a new 
State convention, to take into consideration the griev- 
ances under which the State now labors, and in case 
of their refusal nothing can stop the right of the peo- 
ple to act in the matter. 

Resolutions were also passed requesting the 
Union men of Illinois and Kentucky to unite 
with the convention in an appeal to President 
Lincoln; also requesting Governor Gamble and 
Lieut.-Gov. Hall to resign, and the President 
to remove General Schofield; also denouncing 
Quantrell’s raid on Lawrence, and expressing 
the warmest sympathies with the survivors of 
the massacre; inviting all lovers of “ free labor, 
free soil, and free speech” to seek homes in 
Missouri, and guaranteeing them protection; 
thanking the gallant soldiers of Missouri; 
thanking the President for arming negroes to 
kill rebels; warning the members of the Legis- 
lature against disregarding the will of the 
people; and requesting the radical members 
of the Legislature to vote for B. Gratz Brown 
and Benjamin Loan for United States Senators; 
also instructing the State executive committee 
of the emancipation party to prepare a public 
address calling upon the people to form a State 
organization and a central organization of the 
United States to: give efficacy and power to 
reforms in our federal relations. The follow- 
ing resolutions were also adopted: 

Resolved, That we respectfully demand of General 
Schofield permission to recruit negroes belonging to 
disloyalists of this State. That as the exigencies of 
the times indicate a change of commanders in the de- 


partment, we appoint a committee to draft a memorial, 
which shall be signed by the members of this conven- 
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tion, requesting the President to oulen Gen. Butler or 
some other su man to command this department. 
That we the President’s proclamation of Jan- 
uary, 1863, irrevocable, and we request our legislature, 
senators, and representatives of Con to use their 
utmost endeavors to have our national constitution 
amended, prohibiting slavery forever, in States now 
free, or hereafter applying for admission into the 
Union. 
That in view of the serious complications 
arising out of hostilities on the part of the Provisional 
State Government to the national authority and na- 
tional policy, and the absence of protection from the 


inroads of guerillas, we hereby instruct the nt 
convention to appoint a general committee of public 
safety, composed of one from each con ional dis- 


trict, whose duty it shall be to confer with the loyal 
men of the State, to organize and arm them for pro- 
tection; and in the event of no relief being obtained 
from our present troubles, to call upon the people of 
the State to act in their seer), capacity, and take 
such measures of redress as shall be deemed necessary. 

A committee of one from each county was 
also appointed to visit Washington and lay be- 
fore the President their grievances. Candi- 
dates for judges were also nominated. 

Aside from the forces under the. command 
of Gen. Schofield, the military power of the 
State was in the hands of Gov. Gamble. There 
were in the State two bodies of soldiery known 
as the Missouri militia. These were designated 
by the terms “‘ Missouri State militia” and ‘en- 
rolled Missouri militia.” The first were volun- 
teer troops enlisted in the service of the United 
States, and supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Their distinctive feature was that they 
were intended exclusively for the protection of 
the State, and the governor could, at his dis- 
cretion, remove from office all officers, and 
could accept resignations tendered by officers. 
Ten regiments of this force were kept in service 
under the commanding general of the depart- 
ment. The “enroll Missouri militia” was 
an entirely different force, organized by order 
of the governor, controlled by him, and at no 
time subject to the orders of any United States 
officer, except the governor thought proper to 
make them so. This force was enrolled in the 
summer of 1862, and kept up at the expense of 
the State when in active service. 

On the 80th of December, 1862, Governor 
Gamble issued General Order, No. 50, in the 
following words: 

The enrolled militia are under the exclusive com- 
mand of their own officers, except when they are 
by express orders placed under the command of Unit- 

States officers, and they will be governed only by 
such orders as may be issued from these headquarters. 
If, therefore, any officers of the enrolled militia are en- 

in making assessments, in pursuance of orders 

m United States commanders, they will immedi- 
ately suspend all action under said orders. 

In consequence of this order, the provost- 
marshal-general of Missouri and his assistants, 
were denied the aid of the enrolled militia in 
enforcing their orders. 

On the 23d of April, 1863, Governor Gamble 
issued General Order, No. 14, in the following 
words: 

Hereafter no enlistments will be allowed from an 
organization of enrolled Missouri militia into the vol- 


* with Missouri 
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unteer service of the United States, when such m: 
shall have been detailed for active service, and sh 
have been embodied as a force in the field. 
These orders were issued while Gen. 
was in command of the Department of Mis- — 
souri. The number of the enrolled militia, 
thoroughly organized for instant service, was 
52,056 fighting men. . oo 
On the 24th of May, Gen. Schofield took — 
command of the department, and on the 29th, 
Governor Gamble issued the following o 
The command of the enrolled militia, now in active 
service within the State, including the provisional reg. 
iments, is conferred upon Major-General John M. Scho- 
field, commanding the Department of. the Missouri. 
So long as Gen. Schofield and Governor 
Gamble were in authority, the provost-mar- 
shals could not receive aid from the local mili- - 
tia without the consent of the former, neither | 
could the unconditional Union men use thi: 
force to assist them in suppressing ev: : 
which looked like sympathy with treason. 
The committee appointed by the Uncondi- — 
tional Union Convention, proceeded to Wash- 
ington for an interview with President Lincoln. - 
The substance of their address, made on the 
30th of September to the President, was in 
these words: ‘ 
It is in your power, Mr. President, to settle | 
ues : Cards Only three things are necessary 
1s end: 
1. The cessation of all support from the Treasury 
of the United States to the eatolad Missouri militia. 
2. The occupation of Missouri by United States 
troops; and 
3. The appointment of a a rds commander in 
Missouri who will not make himself a party to Goy- 
ernor Gamble’s pro-slavery policy. Ve 
This is the sum of our requests in regard to 
affairs. If they are granted, we can assure you of — 
permanent in Missouri. 4 
One other subject demands attention in connection 
airs. On the 8d of next month an elec- — 
tion is to be held in that State for judges of the Supreme ~ 
and Circuit Courts. Wehave good reason to believe, 
and to assert, that a strenuous effort will be made to 


carry that election against the Radical by the — 

votes of returned re erillas, bushw 

others who have given aid and comfort to the i b4 
By an ordinance of our State Convention, pa = 


June 10th, 1862, every voter is required, in 
vote, to take a prescribed oath. Unless the 
authorities interpose, we believe that thousands of the __ 
above named classes of persons will be orig = 
vote without taking that oath. We ask that aa L 
be pleased to direct the department commander to is- — 
sue such an order as Gen, Burnside issued in refer ia 
to the Kentucky election, holding the judges of elec. 
tion responsible to the military authorities if they all 
votes to be given by parties who do not take that c 
This will tend to exclude such parties from the 
and thereby secure a fair election. 


The main points of the reply of the te . 
dent in a letter to the delegation were, 
failed to see that the condition of Missouri, and 
the wrongs and sufferings of the Union men — 
were to be attributed to weakness, wickedness, 
or immorality, but rather to civil war. 

did not believe that the massacre at Lawrence 
proved the imbecility of Schofield, as similar 
acts could have been committed by Grierson 
or John Morgan had they chosen to commit 
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them. He approved Gen. Schofield’s action in 
preventing a counter raid into Missouri by the 
citizens of Kansas, as the only way to avoid 
indiscriminate massacre. He said that the 
charges that Gen. Schofield had purposely 
withheld protection from the loyal people, and 
purposely facilitated the objects of the disloyal, 
were altogether beyond belief. 

With his present views, he therefore declined 
to remove Gen. Schofield. 

Regarding the enrolled militia, he says he 

shall ascertain better than he now knows what 
its exact value is. Inthe meantime he declined 
to abandon it, and expressed gratitude to Gen. 
Schofield for raising it in June previous, there- 
by enabling him to strengthen Gen. Grant, at 
a time when reénforcements were imperatively 
needed. He discussed the propriety of remov- 
ing Gen. Ourtis, concurred in the delegation’s 
request regarding the election, and concluded 
as follows: 
- I do not feel justified to enter upon the broad field 
you present, as regards the political differences be- 
tween the radicals and conservatives. From time to 
time I have done and said what appeared to me proper 
todo and say. It eee nobody to follow me, and I 
trust it obliges me to follow nobody. 

The radicals and conservatives each apree with me 
in some things and disagree in others. I could wish 

oth to agree with me in. all things, then they would 


- agree with each other, and would be too strong for any 


foe from any quarter. They, however, choose to do 
otherwise. I don’t question their rights. 
I, too, shall do what seems to be my duty. I hold 


' that whoever commands in Missouri is responsible to 


me, and not either to the radicals or conservatives. It 
is my duty to hear all, but at least I must within my 
sphere judge what to do and what to forbear. 


The delegation, in an address to the “ Radi- 
cal Union men of Missouri,” dated October 
22d, says: ‘The only point in which our mis- 


sion was a success, is that of the order of the - 


President to Gen. Schofield concerning elec- 
tions in this State; which you will have no- 
ticed with gratification has already been com- 
plied with, by the issue of General Order, No. 
120. 
_ On the 12th of October, Gov. Gamble issued 
a proclamation, of which the following is an 
extract: | 

The only design of this paper being to guard the 
unwary Contant Sales led he the artifines aes de- 


Signing men into a false position in relation to the 
State, which may involve them in danger, it is impos- 


' sible, within any reasonable limit, to notice the in- 


numerable false accusations which have daily issued 
from a corrupt and malignant press for many months 
past. Those which have been noticed above, and 
which are most important, may be taken as fair specie 
mens of the correctness of all. 

It may with propriety be repeated, that no objection 
is here intended to be suggested to ony change in 
their government which the people may think proper 
to make by peaceful means, in accordance with the 
Constitution and laws, but it is intended to warn all 
persons against any attempt to effect a change by 
means of violence. 

The principle that every Government is bound to 
protect itself against violence, is the principle upon 
which the Federal Government is engaged in suppres- 
ing a e rebellion, and is apphieals e as well to the 
State Government. 
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Our State Constitution prescribes what shall be 
treason against the State, and our statutes fix the pen- 
alty at death or long imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
There can be traitors against the State as well as 


‘against the Federal Government. 


In all treasons the masses engaged are misled b 
arts and falsehoods of a few designing leaders, and it 
is now earnestly desired that all the good people of 
Missouri shall be on their guard against all artifices 
which may lead them to their ruin. 

It is sangre desired to avoid the spectacle of a 
social war on this American continent, and that the 
people of a free country may exercise all their rights 
under the Constitution and the laws without being 
hindered by violence, so that atleast we may be able 
to furnish an example of a people capable of self-gov- 
ernment. 

To the end, therefore, that all the good people of the 
State may be guarded against being involved in con- 
Spiracies or combinations for violence, and that all per- 
sons may be induced to exercise their own rights free- 
Wy, and respect the rights of others, I, Hamilton R. 

amble, Governor of the State of Missouri, while en- 
treating the people to abstain from violence amongst 
themselves, and from all unlawful combinations, do 
admonish them that the oath which binds me to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed, leaves me no 
choice as to the employment of all the force I can 
command, to, sustain’ the laws, preserve the peace of 
the State, and punish those who disturb it. And I do 
admonish them that, as the highest political right of a 
citizen is to vote at elections, any interference, espe- 
cially by the military, with the right of the qualified 
voters to vote for whomsoever they please, will be re- 
garded as an offence of the greatest magnitude. 


, On the 28th of September, Gen. Schofield 
issued the following order relating to the elec- 
tion: : 
HEADQUART Der’r oF THE Misso 
Sr. Louis, be September 28th, 1863,” 

The ight of the people to peaceably assemble for 
all lawful purposes, and the right to freely express 
their will at the polls according to law, are essential to 
civil liberty. No interference with these rights, either 
by violence, threats, intimidations, or otherwise, will 
be tolerated. 

Any commissioned officer who shall incite or en- 
courage any interference with any lawful assqnblage 
of the people, or who shall fail to do his utmost to 
prevent such interference, shall be dismissed the ser- 
vice; and any officer, soldier, or civilian who shall, 
by violence, threats, or otherwise, actually interfere 
with any such lawful assemblage of the people, shall 
be punished by imprisonment or otherwise, at the dis- 
cretion of a court-martial or military commission. 

_Any officer, soldier, or civilian who shall attempt to 
intimidate any qualified voter in the exercise of his 
right to vote, or who shall attempt to prevent an 
qualified voter from going to the polls or voting, shall 
be punished by imprisonment or otherwise, at the dis- 
cretion of a court-martial or niilitary commission. 

By command of Maj.-Gen. SCHOFIELD : 

C. W. Marsz, Assistant Adjutant-General, 


The election was held for Supreme Court 
Judges, and resulted as follows: for Judge 
Clover, Unconditional Union, 46,548; Bates, 
Union, 47,229. 

A session of the Legislature assembled im- 
mediately after the election. The uncondi- 
tional Union men had a majority in the House, 
but not in the Senate. Before the close of the 
session, in February, 1864, a bill was passed, 
which provided simply for a call of a conven- 
tion to revise the organic law of the State. 
The election for delegates is to be held in No- 
vember atthe time of the general election. At 
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the same time the people are to vote on the 
proposition whether they desire a convention 
or not. If they decide against a convention, 
then the delegates are not to assemble, and the 
whole thing falls through. Should the people 
vote to sustain the proposition, then the con- 


MOUNTAIN, GEORGE J. 
labors in the parish of Quebec, in which, 


with a short interruption, to be noticed pres- i 


ently, he continued to minister till his death. 
His first appointment was that of an 

lecturer at the Cathedral, which he held till __ 
the year 1814. In that year he was appointed —__ 


rector of Fredericton, in New Brunswick, and — 
continued laboring there with great acceptance 
until the year 1817, when, to the universal re- 
gret of the community of Fredericton, he was 
made rector of Quebec and bishop’s official, 
and removed to that city again. The deep and — 
lasting hold which he obtained upon the affec- — 


vention meets in St. Louis, on the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1865. 

During 1863 about fifteen hundred were re- 
eruited in the old regiments in the Federal 
service. No new regiment of infantry was 
raised, but one of cavalry, and two regiments 


of negro troops. ‘ oh Atos 

For the purpose of promoting emigration to 
the State from Europe, an agent was sent out, 
with the promise of a small salary from some 
of the railroad companies. Another was sent 
to Germany by a manufacturer in St. Louis, to 

rocure laborers necessary to the conduct of 

is business. 

The institutions of the State have suffered 
from the disturbances, but are generally in a 
favorable condition. 

MOORE, Crement O., LL.D., an American 
scholar, died at Newport, R. I, July 10th, 
1863. He was born in New York, July 15th, 
1779, and was a son of the late Bishop Moore; 
graduated at Columbia Oollege in 1798, was 
appointed professor of Biblical learning in the 
General Protestant Episcopal Seminary in 
1821, and subsequently of Oriental and Greek 
Literature in the same institution, to which he 
afterward made a gift from his family inherit- 
ance of the large plot of ground on which it 
stands. He retired with the title of Emeritus 
Professor in June, 1850. His published works 
are: a collection of Bishop Moore’s Sermons 
(2 vols. 8vo, New York); a Hebrew and Greek 
Lexicon (1809); a collection of ‘* Poems” in 
(1844), and ‘‘ George Oastriot,” surnamed Scan- 
derbe®g, King of Albania (1850). Among his 

ems, the one which is most generally known 
is the famous Christian ballad commencing 
“Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house.” His remains were brought 
to New York and interred in the family vault 
at St. Luke’s church, on the 14th of July, 1863. 

MOUNTAIN, Right Rev. Gzorer Jenosna- 
pat, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Quebec, was 
the second son of Bishop Jacob Mountain, the 
first Anglican bishop of Quebec. He was born at 
Norwich, England, on the 27th July, 1789, and 
died at his seat, Bradfield, near Quebec, on the 
morning of the 6th of January, 1863. He came 
to Oanada with his father in 1798. In 1805 he 
returned to England, and was placed, together 
with his three other brothers, with Rev. T. 
Monro, rector of Little Easton, in Essex, a fa- 
vorite pupil of Dr. Parr, and a scholar of repute. 
In due time he was sent to Cambridge, where he 
ap eae at Trinity College, in the year 1810. 

n the same year he returned to Canada, and 
pursued his studies with his father ; and at the 
canonical age was by him ordained deacon, 
— 2d, 1812, and priest in 1813. Im- 
raediately upon his admission he began his 


tions of his first independent charge, by the 
labors of those three years, was very strikingly 
shown in the great feeling manifested by those _ 
of them that remained alive on his Hs 
Fredericton for the first time, thirty years af- 
terward, in 1847. He was nineteen years rec- 
tor of Quebec, before he was consecrated bish- 
op; his zeal and devotion to his work during 
these years nothing could exceed, and his suc- 
cess was correspondingly great. In the midst 
of those useful labors came that dreadful 
scourge, the cholera, in 1882, and again in 
1834. Then was his ministry put to the full 
proof, and he literally lived night and day 
among the dying and the dead. In 1821 he was — 
made archdeacon of Quebec, and in 1825 was 
deputed to proceed to England on church busi- — 
ness, especially in the hope of inducing the Goy- 
ernment to appoint the Hon. Dr. Stewart, a 
son of the Earl of Galloway, as suffragan 
bishop. In thishe succeeded. Dr. Stewart was 
consecrated Bishop of Quebec the following 
year, In the year 1835 Archdeacon Moun- 
tain was again deputed to proceed to Eng- 
land on the Clergy Reserve question. On the 
14th of February, 1836, he was consecrated 
bishop, with the title of Bishop of Montreal, 
but in reality to be coadjutor to Bishop Stew- 
art, and entered upon his duties in the latter 
half of that year. He had been only some ten 
days in Quebec when Bishop Stewart was ob- 
liged altogether to retire from Canada, devoly- 
ing the charge of the whole province upon 
Bishop Mountain. He continued, under the title 
of Bishop of Montreal, to administer this enor- 
mous diocese (which has since been divided into 
six), travelling over the whole length and 
breadth of the province, until 1839, when Up- 
per Canada was made a separate see. The ~ 


whole of Lower Canada remained under his _ 


supervision until 1850. In that year the diocese 
of Montreal was, entirely through his exertions, 
erected; and Bishop Mountain elected to con- 
tinue in charge of the poorer and by far more 
laborious portion of his late diocese, the present 
diocese of Quebec. Previously, however, in 
1844, at the request of the Church Missionary 
Society, he visited the Red River settlement, 
where there were mission stations, and several 
missionaries of that society. The visit occupied 
three months, On his return the bishop's jour- 
nal was published by the Church Missionary 
Society, and through the facts thus brought. 


under the notice of the religious public at home, 
but more by the bishop’s own earnest and re- 
peated representations, the Red River settle- 
ment was erected into an episcopal see, under 
the name of the Diocese of Rupert’s Land, in 
the year 1849. In 1842, by his exertions, the 
Church Society was established, and from that 
day, the diocese may be said to have taken a 
fresh and more vigorous start. In 1843 the 
Church Temporalities Act, obtained through 
his exertions, became law. In 1844 he founded, 
_ and by great exertions, obtained from friends 
Ge partial endowment of the Lower Canada 


Church University, Bishop’s College, Lennox- 
ville. This he always considered as the great 
_ work of his life, and he watched over its pro- 
gress with the greatest anxiety. Its success, 
especially that of its junior department recent- 
ly, was one of the great consolations of his latter 
years. From this college have been ordained 

about fifty clergymen, most of whom are now 
- successfully laboring in the Canadian dioceses. 

MULREADY, Wirrram, a British painter, 
born in Ennis, Ireland, in 1786, died near Lon- 
don, July 7th, 1863. He was admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy at fourteen years of 
age, having previously executed some sketches 
which excited the admiration of Banks, the 
sculptor, who predicted that he would distin- 
guish himself. His early efforts were directed 
toward what is popularly known as “ High 
| Art,” and he betrayed the influence of his 


_ tious subjects as “ Polyphemus and Ulysses,” 

_ “The Disobedient Prophet,” &c.; but he soon 
restricted his fancy to shorter and easier flights, 
| and in pictures of modest size and still more 
| modest pretensions he found a range of sub- 
jects better suited to his taste and capacity. 

is “ Cottage,” “ Carpenter’s Shop,” “‘ Kitchen 
Fire,” and similar pieces, painted at the age of 
twenty or thereabouts, excited comparatively 
little attention, but with every year he gained 
in executive ability and knowledge of external 
nature, until his merits forced themselves upon 
public notice. : 

The “ Rattle” (1808), the ‘‘ Roadside Inn” 
(1811), and “Punch” (1813), showed him a 
_ good painter of genre, with a careful eye for 
color; and in 1815 his picture of the “Idle 
Boys” caused him to be elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy. A few months later 
he was admitted to the full membership of that 
body, an honor seldom conferred upon an artist 
so soon after his first election. Thenceforth he 
was a pretty regular contributor to the annual 
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_ académic training by attempting such ambi-. 
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exhibitions of the Academy, and during the 
last few years of his life was its oldest surviv- 
ing member. 

The series of graphic and humorous works 
which marked his academic career are among 
the choicest specimens of the modern English 
school, and in all of them may be seen the 
conscientious labor of a man who despised no 
means, however trivial or tedious, tending to 
perfection in his art. The subjects of his best 
known pictures sufficiently indicate the scope 
of his genius. They include “ The Fight Inter- 
rupted” (1816), “The Wolf and the Lamb” 
(1820), “The Careless Messenger” (1821), 
“The Convalescent” (1822), “The Origin of 
a Painter” (1826), “The Last In” (1835), 
“ Fair Time” (1840), “The Ford” (1842), and 
a charming series from the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” of which “Choosing the Wedding 
Gown,” and “ Burchell and Sophia Hay- 
making,” may be taken as examples. A set 
of twenty designs from this story, produced in 
1840, are unique in character and execution. 
Most of the above works have found a place 
in the royal collection, in the national gallery, 
and in the chief private collections of the 
United Kingdom. 

For many years during his early struggles 
toward eminence, Mulready gave lessons as a 
drawing-master, and the practice thereby ob- 
tained, together with his academy studies from 
the life, gave him a thorough mastery of the hu- 
man form and of flesh coloring. His “ Woman 
Bathing,” exhibited in 1849, though a work of 
a kind opposite to that in which he had gained 
his reputation, presents a forcible illustration 
of his skill in painting the nude figure when 
he chose to make the attempt. In all technical 
excellence his career was one of uninterrupted 
improvement, although in his Jater pictures the 
elaborate finish of his style tends perhaps to 
excess; and for luminous color, delicacy of 
finish and expression, and accurate drawing, 
he was almost without a rival. His favorite 
apophthegm, according to Ruskin, was, “Know 
what you have to do, and do it,” and no one 
ean look at his small and carefully finished pic- 
tures, of which he produced scarcely more than 
one a year for exhibition, without feeling shat 
he conformed faithfully to it. In 1848 a re- 
markable exhibition of his works was formed 
in London, and in the spring of 1864 there was 
another in the same city on a larger scale, to 
which contributions were sent by the Queen 
and some of the most eminent collectors in 
Great Britain. 
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NAVY, Conreperatr. The Confederate 
Navy Department for the year 1868, com- 
prised a secretary, S. R. Mallory, and five 
clerks; a bureau of Orders and Details, Cap- 


tain F. Forrest; a bureau of Ordnance and. 


Hydrography, Commander George Minor; a 
bureau of Provisions and Clothing, Paymaster 
John de Bree; and a bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Surgeon W. A. W. Spottswood. The 
grades remained as previously established, and 
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among the superior officers were 1 admiral, 12. 


tains, 830 commanders, and 112 first and 
sana lieutenants, most of whom had belonged 
to the United States navy. Of those known 
revious to the war, or by events which have 
appened since its commencement, the most 
conspicuous are Franklin Buchanan, admiral, 
who commanded the Merrimac in her encounter 
with the Monitor in Hampton Roads ; Captains 
G. N. Hollins, D, N. Ingraham, Samuel Barron, 
W. F. Lynch, and Raphael Semmes, the com- 
mander successively of the privateers Sumter 
and Alabama; Commanders M, F. Maury, T. 
J. Page and H. J. Hartstene ; and Lieutenants 
W. L, Maury and John N. Maffit, commanding 
respectively the privateers Georgia and Flori- 
da. Owing to the small number of vessels 
afloat the greater part of the naval officers 
discharge shore duties, and some of them are 
even employed in the army. In determining 
the relative and assimilated rank of officers who 
resigned from the navy of the United States to 
take service in the Confederate navy, reference 
is had to the date of commissions held by them 
in the former. The following table exhibits 
the annual pay of the naval officers: 


Grades. Pay per annum. 
po SA DOA Re ey ee $6,000 
tains—when commanding squadrons.............. 5,000 
others on. duty at 5e8. ....: 06.2002 es ccnccncs ain 4,200 

RU GAUGE DEY, cevccacssh stspuctaebersocsaratss ott > 8,600 
On leave or waiting orders. s..........cesecceeesess 8,000 


ers: 
ve duty at sea first five years after date of commis- 
WE case catgieh codaweassunas avekenk s sete crteee 
On duty at sea second five years after date of com- 
MINI, 0k worl: hc blu ca veh died 908 A Seanad ea oh 


BRLARIOM sin sp capers spo spiced © vals bdeSmiabh okule eadha oe 2,825 

All other commanders ...............cscsseseeceecs 2,250 

Lieutenants commanding—at sea.........cc00.000 cee 2,550 

First Lieutenants—on duty at sea...........se000e0 1,500 

After seven years’ sea service in the navy.......... 1,700 

After nine years’ sea service in the navy........... 900 

After eleven years’ sea service in the navy......... 2,100. 

n years’ sea service in the navy.,...... 2,250 

SD UDO MUL 5 5 con xcsmcetde cn cccponeterss conekte 1,500 

After seven years’ sea service in the navy.......... 1,600 

After nine years’ sea service in the navy..........< 1,700 

After eleven years’ sea service in the navy......... 1,800 

irteen years’ sea service in the navy........ 1,875 

On leave or waiting orders.....5........ ccc. seeese 1,200 

After seven years’ sea service in the OES onto dis chia 1,266 

After nine years’ sea service in the navy....... ... 1,333 

After eleven years’ sea service in the navy.......... 1,400 

r thirteen years’ sea service in the navy........ 1,450 

Second Lieutenants—duty afloat...........cs00000.0. 1,200 

en on leave or other duty..........ccccccecsccee rt 
Wiaet SOrQOOUs.. wi daus dhcTs iss Sal adsivabicsbided. cuckk 
Surgeons—on duty at sea: 


POC eee ee eee wees COCR ESO SEES wee eeeseeseeeces 


ST TH THO eee PEER sees ores tOesesesess theses 


su 
For 


geon 
For fourth five years after date of commission as 
n 


SPP POOT HOES ESEC SCOR TEOeOEEH TESS Sbesdeee 


Hate e ewe e wane 


On other duty: ag 
For first five years after date of commission as surgeon, 2,000 
For second five years after date of commission as 


For third five Years 1 after date of commission as sur- 


ite ee eet 


PPPOE OTE TE HERR ee HEE e nme eeeees seene 
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er they possessed in the Western waters, 


909 the guns of Fort McAllister by the Montauk, P 


409 many millions in money, and have almost par- 


The navy may be said in general terms 
to comprise two classes of vessels: those in- 
tended for ree! or hehe defence, as iron- — 
clads, rams, floating batteries, or river steam- — 
boats transformed into gunboats; and sea-g ( 


tery, in the Savannah river; the Chicora, Pal- 
metto State, and Ashley, ironclads, beside two 
building and unnamed, in Charleston harbor; 
the Baltic and Tennessee, ironclads, and the 
Selma, Gaines and Morgan, “ cottonclads,” in | 
Mobile; and the Richmond or Merrimac No. 
2, ironclad, building at Richmond. These 
were exclusive of the W. H. Webb, a powerful 
ram, and various small boats in the Western 
waters and the harbors of Texas.. Rumors also 
revailed of rams or ironclads > the 

: oanoke, Tar and Neuse rivers, in North Caro-— 
Of these the Chattahoochee burst her boiler — 
before getting to sea and became a total loss; 

the Atlanta was captured by the Weehawken in — 
Ossabaw Sound, near Savannah, on June 17th, 
after a brief contest; and the Chicora and 
Palmetto State participated in the attack 

upon the blockading fleet off Charleston, on — 
Jan. 31st. (See OPERATIONS oF THE + UNITED 
States Navy.) The other vessels remained in 
the possession of the Confederates at the close 
of the year; but one of them, the T 
met with a fate similar to that of the Chatta- 
hoochee, while steaming out of the Mobileriver 
to attack the Federal ernisers, April, 1864. 
The rebels also lost almost every armed as : 
cluding the ram Queen of the West, previously — 
captured by them, and a number of unfinished 
rams at Yazoo City and elsewhere. Other 
casualties on the Atlantic seaboard were the © 
destruction of the privateer Nashville under 


and that of the Isaac Smith captured by the 
rebels in Stone river, and which was sunk by 
the blockading fleet, while attempting to run 
out of Charleston harbor, .on June 5th. 
The most important operations of the | 
navy, however, were those performed by the 
second class of vessels belonging to it, the 
armed, sea-going cruisers, whose dep i 
upon commerce have cost the United States 


alyzed the shipping interest in the chief sea- 
ports, The commencement of 1863 found the 


soo Alabama, a vessel built, manned and equipped 
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in British waters, actively cruising among the 
_ West Indies. In the middle of January the 
_ Oreto, now called the Florida, slipped out of 
_ Mobile, where she had taken refuge some 
months previous, and joined the Alabama in 
_ her work of destruction; and in the beginning 
of April the Japan, subsequently named the 
_ Georgia, escaped from the Clyde, and pro- 
ceeding to the neighborhood of Ushant island, 
on the French coast, was there armed and 
equipped as a privateer. “Sailing some- 
times under: the English and sometimes under 
the rebel flag,” says Secretary Welles, ‘‘these 
rovers, without a port of their own which they 
ean enter, or to which they can send a single 
prize for adjudication, have roamed the seas, 
capturing and destroying the commercial ships 
of a nation at peace with Great Britain and 
France; but yet when these corsairs have need- 
ed repairs or supplies, they have experienced 
no difficulty in procuring them, because it had 
been deemed expedient to recognize the rebels 
as belligerents. Not one of the many vessels 
‘captured by these rovers has ever been ju- 


_ destruction has been the object and purpose of 
_ the captors, who have burnt and destroyed the 
property of their merchant victims.” 
_ During the first three months of 1863 the 
Alabama* and Florida cruised with impunity 
in the West India waters, finding no difficulty; 
when hard pressed, in taking refuge in neutral 
ports, or within a marine league of the shore 
of a neutral Government, and meeting with 
abundant sympathy from the local authorities 
and the population. Fulfilling few of the ob- 
ligations of armed cruisers, they yet demanded 
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_ having open ports. The Federal war vessels, 
on the other hand, were invariably subjected 
to the rules of national law in their strictest 
construction. The vigilance of the flying 
squadron under acting Rear Admiral Wilkes, 
which was organized to protect American 
interests in that quarter, and especially to 
ruard the treasure ships in their transit to and 
from Aspinwall, finally made the neighborhood 
_ too hot for the Alabama and Florida, and in 
_ April they steered southward, and recom- 
_ menced their work of destruction off the coast 
_ of South America, where many valuable prizes 
_ fell into their possession, which were almost 
invariably burned or bonded, the crews being 
despatched to the nearest available port. In 
_ May the two privateers parted company, the 
_ Alabama proceeding to the Oape of Good 
gee while the Florida sailed northward, and 
on July 8th ventured within 60 miles of New 
York. After remaining several: days in this 
dangerous neighborhood, she repaired to Ber- 
muda, and about the middle of August turned 
up on the track of the Liverpool and New York 


+> 


_* The capture of the U. 8. gunboat Hatteras, by the 
bama, on January 17th, is narrated under the head of 
Navy, Conreperars, in Vol. I. of this work. 


dicially condemned asa legal capture. Wanton. 


and received all the favors accorded to nations: 
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packets. Then, after capturing a few prizes 
et the British Isles, she put into Brest to 
refit. 

In the early part of August the Alabama, 
accompanied by the Tuscaloosa, a captured 
merchantman transformed into an armed ten- 
der, arrived at Capetown, where an enthusiastic 
ovation awaited them. One of the first acts 
of the privateersmen was to capture the 
American ship Sea Bride, within a marine 
league of the land. The American consul pro- 
tested against this proceeding, and also against 
the admission of the Tuscaloosa, before legal 
condemnation, into Simon’s Bay, as a viola- 
tion of the Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, 
but could obtain no redress. Soon afterward 
the Georgia, which ever since her equipment 
as a privateer had sailed southward along the 
African coast, burning and plundering on her 
way, also arrived at Capetown. 

Early in February the Vanderbilt, one of 
the largest and fastest steamers in the Unit- 
ed States Navy, was put into commission for 
special service against privateers in the West 
India waters, and her commander was ordered, 
should he be satisfied that the Alabama and 
Florida had left that locality, to proceed down 
the South American coast to Rio Janeiro, and 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope. .In deroga- 
tion of these orders, Admiral Wilkes, soon after 
the arrival of the Vanderbilt in the West 
Indies, transferred his flag to her and detained 
her in his possession until the middle of June, 
many weeks after the departure southward of 
the privateers. The latter, in consequence, . 
were enabled to do immense damage to Amer- 
ican commerce in the Southern Atlantic, and 
the plans of the Navy Department for their 
capture were frustrated. The Vanderbilt finally 
reached Rio Janeiro in the middle of July, and 
proceeding thence to Capetown via St. Helena, 
arrived at the former place in September. The 
rebels, however, were by this time on the alert, 
and kept out of the way of the Vanderbilt, 
which returned to the United States in the 
latte part of the year, having accomplished 
nothing important during her cruise. Subse- 
quent to September the Alabama proceeded to 
the East Indies, and took many valuable prizes 
in that quarter, while the Georgia returned to 
France. 

Early in May the Florida, while cruising in 
the West Indies, captured the brig Olarence, 
which was fitted out as a privateer and sup- 
plied with a crew, under command of Lieut. 
Charles W. Read, formerly a midshipman in 
the U. 8. navy. The Clarence immediately 
steered northward, keeping near the Florida 
and Carolina coasts, and taking several val- 
uable prizes on the way. On Juné 12th, when 
within 80 miles of the capes of Virginia, she 
captured the bark Tacony, to which vessel Lt. 
Read transferred his command. For the next 
12 days he pursued a career of uninterrupted 
success among the unsuspecting merchantmen 
and fishing vessels which he encountered; but 


ascertaining that Union cruisers were on his 
track, he burned the Tacony, to avoid recog- 
nition, and on the 24th transferred his crew 
and to the captured schooner Archer. 
He then made for Portland harbor, with the 
intention of burning two gunboats building 
there and cutting out the revenue cutter Caleb 
Cushing. At sunset he came to anchor near the 
entrance of the harbor, and soon after midnight, 
the moon having then gone down, rowed direct 
to the Cushing in two boats with mufiled oars, 
boarded the vessel, and having overpowered 
the crew, started for sea. No sooner was the 
Cushing missed from her anchorage than the 
Forest City and Chesapeake, two merchant 
steamers, were manned with troops and armed 
volunteers, and started in pursuit. A short 
distance from the harbor they overhauled her, 
and having no guns capable of coping with her 
heavy armament, made preparations to board, 
perceiving which the rebels took to their boats, 
after firing half a dozen shots at the steamers. 
Soon after the Cushing blew up. The boats 
however, were captured, as also the Archer, 
and the whole crew securely confined. 

On December 17th the steamer Chesapeake, 
plying between New York and Portland, was 
seized on her passage to the latter place, when 
about 20 miles northeast of Cape Cod, by 16 
of her passengers, who represented themselves 
as belonging to the Confederate States. The 
captain was put in irons, one of the engineers 
killed and thrown overboard, and the first mate 
wounded, The crew and passengers, with the 
exception of the first engineer, retained to 

“Inanage the steamer, were subsequently put 
ashore in a baakraps the Chesapeake sailed to 
the eastward. Upon the reception of the news 
in the United States, a fleet of cruisers started 
in pursuit, and on the 17th the Chesapeake was 
captured by the Ella and Anna, in Sambro har- 
bor, Nova Scotia, and, with a portion of her 
crew, was carried to Halifax and delivered to 
the authorities. The prisoners were released 
by a mob, but the Chesapeake was subsequently 
restored to her American owners by an order 
of the chief colonial tribunal. (See Prize.) 

Of the amount of damage inflicted by rebel 
cruisers upon American commerce no complete 
or trustworthy estimate has yet been made. 
While at Oapetown, in September, Captain 
Semmes stated that the total number of cap- 
tures made by the Alabama amounted to 56 ves- 
sels, which he supposed would involve a direct 
loss of four million dollars, beside the loss of 
freight, the high rates of insurance, and other 
embarrassments caused by the danger of carry- 
ing goods in American bottoms. The captures 
of the Florida were estimated by her com- 
mander in September at 72, and their total 
value at $15,000,000, which is evidently ex- 
aggerated. From tables prepared at the close 
of the year it would appear that since the 
commencement of the war 184 vessels, aggre- 
gating 84,871 tons, and with their cargoes val- 

js ued at $15,000,000, have been destroyed upon 


could be built and equipped in foreign coun- 
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the high seas. Yet this is but a small part of y 
the loss sustained by American commerce, as _ 
will be seen by the following figures: oa 


Value under 
| American fiag. 
Foreign carrying trade in 1860.. 
Foreign carrying trade in 1862.. 
Foreign carrying trade first two 

quarters in 1 


000 
*p0,oo}oo 


55,090,000 


Of the extent to which the city of “New 
York has suffered, the following table, show 
ing how the carrying business, of which she 
once enjoyed a large share, has been tratis- 
ferred to foreign flags, is sufficiently indica- 


Pee ere eee eee nee 


tive: , 

t 

Foreign trade of the port of New York, for the quarter 

ending on 30th. hep a= | 

1860. In Peer In foreign 

Value of goods imported...... 197,101 | $18,249,622 

ae exnesienii ut iON a5 oe T6299 

Total trade... Bp nah pate $62,598,826 | $30,918,S51__ 

Value of goods imported......| $12,781,819 139,557. 

1e Boot a ortods.27.| “ioerott | “Se A50906. 
Total trade..........00+ $28,408,830 | $65,889,853 


A part of this change is doubtless in conse 
quence of the active employment of so man 


" a | 
American ships for purposes connected with — 
the war; but, after making allowance for this — 
fact, a sufficient number of vessels could be 
found for commercial purposes, were not ship- 
pers deterred by fear of capture from employ- | 
ing them ascarriers. The success of their cruis- — 


ers already afloat, and the ease with which they 


tries, prompted the Government to contract for 
others, and during the year the Alexandra, a — 
fast steamer of the Alabama class, and two iron- 
clad rams, the latter undertaken by Laird, of 
Liverpool, ostensibly for the “Emperor of — 
China” or the “ Viceroy of Egypt,” were ul- 
der construction in England. ‘The vigilance of — 
the American minister and the consuls pre- 
vented the completion of these, and at the close — 
of the year, they were temporarily in the pos- 
session of the British Government, subject to 
the decision of the courts. The Alexandr 
case, after being carried to the House of Lord 
on appeal from the Court of Exchequer, was 
decided against the Government, and the vesse! 

was restored to her owners (see page 35() 
Sufficient evidence of the building of cruiset 
in France having come to the notice of the 
American minister in that country, he has laid 
the facts before the Government. Early in 
1864, a document purporting to be the annual 
message of Mr. Mallory, the secretary of the 
navy, was published in many of the newspapers 
of the United States and Europe, and by its 
frank admissions of the contracts entered into | 
with foreign shipbuilders, was supposed to | 
confirm the above statements. It subsequently, | 
however, proved to be a forgery. ‘ 
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NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
following table exhibits the number and capac- 
ity of the naval vessels of the United States, 
whether built or in the course of construction, 
at the date of the two last annual reports of 
the Secretary of the Navy: 
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Active | Reserved | Retired 

list, list. list, 

Rear Admirals..........ccccsccce 6 FY 8 
Do. ACGDS.. iio. dacs 5 Sol oe 

Commodores o4....e0ceeeececesee 18 “a 83 
GODtTAINE ... nccveccccesnccscescce *36 10 15 
Comimanders.........-sscececces +72 15 7 
Lieutenant-Commanders ........ 144 te “0 
Lieutenants... .....ceeccesceeees 83 is - 


No. of No. of 7, 
vessels. guns, 5) 
Navy at close of 1868..........-.| - 588 4,443 467,967 
Navy at close of 1862........ sone] 427 8,268 840,036 
Inc. exclusive of vessels lost..! 161 1,175 127,931 


Of the vessels placed under construction in 
1863, 7 were double-end iron steamers, of 12 
guns and 1,030 tons each; 20 were single-tur- 
ret ironclads, of 2 guns and 614 tons each; 4 
were double-turret ironclads, of 4 guns and 
8,130 tons each ; 12 were clipper screw sloops, 
of 8 guns and 2,200 tons each; 8 were spar deck 
screw sloops, of 20 guns and 2,200 tons each; 
and 7 were screw sloops of great speed, carry- 
ing each 8 guns, and of which 5 were of 3,200 
tons each, and 2 of 3,000 tons each, making a 
total of 58 vessels, 452 guns, and 48,010 tons. 
This is exclusive of over 30 vessels commenced 
previous to 1863, and not yet completed. The 
remaining vessels added to the navy during the 
year, comprised over 50 steamers for blockad- 
ing and supply purposes, of which at least 20 
were captured while attempting to run into 
blockaded ports, beside tugs, tenders, store- 
ships, &c. The classes of vessels, and aggre- 
gate armament and tonnage of the navy, in- 
cluding all the vessels building, at the close of 
* 1863, were as follows: 


t No. 

veuels.| guns, | Tonnage. 

Ironclad steamers, coast service. 46 150 62,518 
Ironclad steamers, inland service} 29 152 20.784 
Sidewheel steamers...........-. 203 1,240 126,517 
Screw steamers.....eseccccesees 198 1,578 187,892 
Sailing vessels.....,00.e+eeeeee-| 112 1,323 70,256 
Patah iiss sauesotacs Rt -Geceet yelT HOS 4,443 467,967 


During the year there were removed from 
the navy by various casualties, 84 vessels, hav- 
ing an aggregate of 166 guns, and 15,985 tons. 
Of these 12 were captured by the enemy, 8 
were destroyed to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy, 4 were sunk in battle or 
by torpedoes, and 15 were lost by shipwreck, 
fire, and collision. In the last named category 
were the ironclads Monitor and Weehawken, 
which foundered at sea in stormy weather. 
_ The fleet in active service at the close of 
1863, comprised 384 vessels of all classes, dis- 
tributed as follows: Potomac Flotilla, 19; 
North Atlantic Squadron, 72; South Atlantic 
Squadron, 76; Eastern Gulf Squadron, 39; 

estern Gulf Squadron, 68; Mississippi Flo- 
tilla, 85; West India Squadron, 3; East India 
Squadron, 2; Mediterranean Squadron, 1; Pa- 
cific Squadron, 7; Special service, 6; miscel- 
laneous, &c., 6. 

The number of officers of the higher grades, 
at the close of the year, was as follows: 


Increased facilities for building and repair- 
ing national vessels being imperatively demand- 
ed, a committee of naval and scientific gentle- 
men was appointed, under the authority of 
Congress, to examine and report upon League 
Island, in the Delaware river, near Philadelphia, 
and New London, as sites for new navy yards. 
A majority of the commission recommended 
New London, but no action was taken upon 
the subject by Oongress previous to the close 
of the year. 

The number of seamen in service on July ist, 
1863, including those on the Mississippi Flotil- 
la, was about 34,000, and during the year en- 
listments averaged over 2,000 a month. In 
1862 the average was 1,529 a month. The 
demand was altogether in excess of the supply 
of trained and experienced seamen, notwith- 
standing the marked decrease in the shipping 
business which the ravages of Confederate 
privateers had caused; and the men enlisted 
were, for the most part, of the class known as 
landsmen, having little or no knowledge of a 
seafaring life. Consequently, the number of 
landsmen in nearly every vessel greatly exceed- 
ed that of the classes known as seamen and or- 
dinary seamen, and the reports of the com- 
manding officers show that, in more than one 
instance, the want of proper material for crews 
was the cause of disaster. A few vessels in- 
tended for special service were provided with 
picked crews, but, with these exceptions, the 
quality was far below the average of the old 
navy. But even with the large body of men 
in the service, and the increase in the average 
of enlistments, there was, in the latter part of 
the year, such a deficiency of material that 
many vessels were reported at the national 
yards completely equipped and ready for sea, 
but unable to sail for the want of crews. At 
the same time, it was well understood that men 
could be obtained should the proper means be 
taken. 

One cause for this deficiency was the opera- 
tion of the Enrolment and Conscription Act of 
1863, which provided no exemption for sailors 
or mariners, a class of men whom most nations 
foster and cherish by special laws, and who 
were formerly expressly exempted by act of 
Congress from militia duty. But the chief 
cause was to be found in the high bounties of- 
fered for enlistment into the army, under the 
influence of which many sailors, whose service 
would be much more valuable afloat than on 
shore, were induced to become soldiers. The 


* Beside one not recommended for promotion. 
+ Beside 18 not recommended for promotion. 
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fishing towns of New England, which have 
been the chief nurseries of the American 
navy, sent a very considerable portion of 
their sea-faring population into the army, 
and in the great commercial seaports a similar 
practice prevailed. ‘ While every able and 
sound man of proper age,” says Secretary 
We “ gan be e a soldier, and put into 
immediate service, there are comparatively few 
of our population who can be employed as 
sailors, e latter may be considered experts, 
and instead of bounties, allurements, or drafts 
to withdraw seamen from the element to which 
they belofig, the reverse should be the fact.” 
Acting on this suggestion, Congress has au- 
thorized bounties to be offered to sailors as 
well as to soldiers, and measures also have been 
taken to transfer sailors who had enlisted in 
the army into the naval service. The result 
has been to rapidly fill up the deficiencies in 
the quota of seamen, and to fill the receiving 
ships to overflowing. In the latter part of 
1863 the practice was also introduced of put- 
ting on pat ea rebel prisoners who had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, and desired to enter the national ser- 
vice, but were unwilling to subject themselyes 
to the risk of summary execution if recaptured 
while serving in the Federal army. 

The events of the year have afforded to some 
extent an elucidation of the several questions 
involved in the introduction into naval warfare 
of ironclad vessels, especially of the Monitor 
type, although no definite conclusions can be 
said to have been reached. ‘‘ The Monitor class 
of armored ships,” says the Secretary of the 
Navy, “ with revolving turrets and few guns 
of heavy caliber, has proved itself to be well 
adapted for harbor. defence and coast service, 
and in some emergencies these vessels, from their 
great powers of endurance, have shown them- 
selves to be efficient and serviceable in offen- 
sive operations,” The occasions upon which 
they have been most severely tested are de- 
scribed under Oprrations oF THE UNITED 
States Navy. Of the advantages and defects 
of these vessels, as ascertained by actual test, a 
variety of opinions from professional men and 
officers are recorded ; a few brief extracts from 
which are append 

The repulse of the ironclads before Charles- 
ton, on April 7th, had the effect of creating an 
impression against the efficiency of this class of 
vessels almost as unreasonable as the prejudice 
in their favor had formerly been. This was in a 
measure occasioned by the unfavorable opinion 
of them, supposed to be entertained by Ad- 
miral Dupont, and by the reports made by 
commanding officers after that engagement. 
pain idea ait Worden, of the Montauk ob- 
served: 


I desire to say that I experienced serious embarrass- 
ment in recat my vessel in the narrow and 
uncertain channel, with the limited means of observa- 
tion afforded from the pilot house, under the rapid and 
concentrated fire from the forts, the vessels of the fleet 
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close around me, and neither compass nor buoys to 
ide me. After testing the weight of the enemy’s 
re, and observing the obstructions, I am led to 
lieve that Charleston cannot be taken by the naval 
force now present, and that had the attack been co 


tinued, it could not have failed to result in disaster. 4b 


Commander Daniel Ammen, of the Patapsco, 
reports: ~~ ert ole 
I am indebted to Acting Master Vaughan, 


red temporarily to this vessel, for valuable aid in ' 


ing collisions, as it is out of the question for one per- 
son to observe properly from the various lightholes. I 
think a want of vision one of the most serious defects — 
of this class, making it impossible to t them advan- 
tageously, to avoid dangers, or to make a 
reconnoissance. Another question of 
as relates to their efficient employment, is the charac- 
ter of the battery. It is proposed to batter down forts 
with a 15-inch gun, then it is quite plain that we have 
to come within distances at which heavy ordnance, if 
employed in heavy batteries against us, cannot fail in 
the end to injure or perhaps disable us, ri 


Commander G. W. Rodgers, of the Catskill, ; 


reports: 
I was surprised to find, even with this severe fire, 
that these vessels could be so much injured in soshort a 
time, two or three having passed me during the action 
to which some disaster had happened. This vessel was 
struck some twenty times, but without any serious in- 
= , except one shot 6 the forward part of the 
eck, which broke both plates, the deck planking, and 
drove down the iron stanchion sustaining this bao 
about one inch, causing the deck to leak. 


Commander Fairfax, of the Nantucket, re- 
ports: : 

Our fire was very slow, necessarily, and not half so 
observable upon the walls of the forts as the rain of 
their rifle-shot and heavy shell was upon this vessel. 
After the third shot from the 15-inch the port stop- 
pes became jammed, several shots striking very near 
he port and driving in the plating; it was not used 
agen: * * * Tam convinced that, although this 
class of vessels can stand a very heavy fire, yet the 
want of more guns will render them com i 
harmless before formidable earthworks and forts. 
must say that Iam disappointed beyond measure at 
this experiment of monitors overcoming strong forts. 
It was a fair trial. oat 


On the other hand, Chief Engineer Stimers, 
who had witnessed the engagement from a po- 
sition outside the bar, observes in his official 
report to Secretary Welles, under date of April 
14th: 


The firing on the part of the enemy was very terrific. 
He was not only able to keep cP a very rapid fire from 
his numerous guns, but, I felt satisfied, was using 
reckless charges of powder, which it was clearly wis- 
dom for him to do. I therefore e d on 
my visit to them (the ironclads) at least an approach 
to the destructive results which had been obtained b: 
the chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in his exper 
against iron targets in the ordnance yard at ver. 
ton. I was, however, Po disappointed to fi 
upon my inspection of the Monitor vessels next morn- 
ing, that there were no clear pass rough the 
decks and no penetrations through the Sides of the 
vessels, or the pilot-houses. The blunt-headed shots 
had proved much less effective than the round shot, 
not only in confining their injury to the indentation 
made more distinctly than is the case with round shot, 
but the indentations themselves were less than those 
made by the spherical balls. Onthe other hand, I 
found casualties had occurred which occasioned loss 
of life in one instance, and disabled guns in others, 
through faults of design which only such experience 
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sont paged out, and which, I think, can be entirely re- 
moved in the new vessels now building. 
In conclusion he says: 
_ I take the liberty to express my firm opinion that 
_ the obstructions can be readily passed with the means 
already provided, and our entire fleet of ironclads pass 
_ up successfully to the wharves of Charleston, and that 
we the Monitor vessels still retain sufficient enduring 
_ powers to enable them to pass all the forts and batter- 
which may reasonably be expected. 
The Passaic, which was one of the most bad- 
ly damaged of the ironclads in this affair, was 
_ sent to New York in May for repairs, and by 
direction of Secretary Welles a commissio 
- headed by Captain J. C. Rowan, was appoin 
to examine and report upon the amount of in- 
jury she had received from the fire of the bat- 
_teries or from the effects of the gale which she 
encountered on her passage north. They found 
| that but 4 shots had damaged any part of the 
_ structure to an extent worthy of particular at- 
tention, and that only one of these, a 10-inch 
shot which disabled the working of one of the 
| guns, by deranging the gun slices, had affected 
Ee fighting efficiency of the vessel. They also 
_ reported that the Passaic had not been strained 
or injured by the gale. 
From a recently published report of Admiral 
_| Dahlgren, reviewing the service of the iron- 
« : during 1863, we extract the following 
_ table 


showing their capacity for endurance: 


¥ No. shots fired, | ‘l'otal hits. 
4 15-1. 15-1n. 
| 2) Se 1 6 425 106 
iemontauk 5. 606..i..806) ‘801 478 214 
EE ciais cones ccte weil et 28 36 
BEABSAIO..5 66 ceonesdsinocs|t 119 107 134 
MMBHANG,. oc. ncecerasevas|, 170 276 105 
URDECO .i0 nic'ean'e ols0 via 178 230 144 
Weehawken.........00+.| 264 633 187 
antucket..........ee00 4d 155 104 
Tronsides.......sceesses) +e 4,489 164 
‘ 1,255 6,771 | 1,194 
No. shots fired. Wt. proj. fired, tons, 
yy fect 4,439 veh 288% 
-in. by Mon’rs} 2,832 5 t 
in. by Mon’rs| 1,955 § 887 2134 § 965 
8,026 6534 
He adds: 


__ What vessels have ever been subjected to such a 
_ test? It is not surprising that they should need con- 
siderable repair after sustaining such a severe pound- 
‘Ing for so long a time, but only that they could be re- 
red at all to a serviceable condition. The force of 4 
‘W-inch shot must be experienced to be appreciated. 
a one in contact with the part of the turret struck, 
falls senseless, and I have been nearly shaken off ye 
_ feet in the Ashe house when engaging Moultrie. 
“the little defects of detail were marked by such a 
‘Searching process. Decks were cut through, cannon 
Were rooted out, side armor shaken, tops of pilot 
houses crushed, &c. But all these were reparable, and 
ho vital principle was seriously touched. With such 
workshops and means as a northern nary yard in- 
Cludes, the repair of all monitors would have been 
speedily executed. 


_ In respect to the powers of their ordnance 
says: 
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In operations against earthworks, whose material 
cannot be damaged permanently, but only disturbed, 
and which are only to be dealt with by keeping down 
their fire, a much lighter projectile would be prefer- 
able, in order that the practice ma: as rapid as 

ossible. Hence a piece of 16,000 lbs. for 10-inch or 

1-inch shot and shell. When.a number of monitors 
are brought together, it would be better also to have 
guns of like kind in each turret, and bringing into ac- 
tion whichever might be preferable. Each of the mon- 
itors of this squadron had a 15-inch and a smaller gun, 
11-inch or 8-inch rifle, and hence the rapidity of fire 
which was most desirable was not attained. 


Of their sailing qualities he says: 

The speed of the monitors isnot great (seven knots), 
but itis quite respectable with a clear bottom, and is 
fully equal to that of the Ironsides. . Their steerage is 
peculiar, but, when fully understood and rightly man- 
aged, not difficult of control. They pivot with celerity, 
and in less space than almost any other class of ves- 
sels. The number of men required to work them and 
the guns is only eighty, which is very moderate. In 
common with all ironclads the scope of vision is much 
restricted, for the plain reason that. in such vessels 
apertures of any size must be avoided. There are 
some other defects, but they are not inherent, and it is 
believed are susceptible of being remedied wholly or 
in part. 

The New Ironsides he considers a “fine, 
powerful ship,” but defective in having her 
ends unplated. They are’ consequently easily 
damaged by a raking fire and involve to a cer- 
tain degree the rudder and screw, while she 
can return no fire in either direction. The 
monitors, on the other hand, are almost equally 
well defended on all sides, and can fire in any 
direction. In summing up their respective of- 
fensive qualities, he says that the Ironsides is 
capable of a more rapid .and concentrated fire 
than the others, and that on that account her 
guns are more effective than the 15-inch guns 
of the monitors. 


On the other hand, she was restricted by draft to the 
mid-channel, was very vulnerable to the raking fire, 
and the direction of her own guns was very limited lat- 
erally... The monitors onaikde operate in most of the 
channels, could direct their fire around the whole cir- 
cle, and were almost equally well defended on all sides, 
The defects in both classes of vessels are susceptible 
of Pe remedied partially or ea The defence 
of the Ironsides could be made complete, and that of 
the monitors equally so,. The armament of the monitors 
could be perfected so as to give all desirable rapidity 
of fire, but by no contrivance could the Ironsides be 
enabled to use much heavier guns than those mounted. 
Yet when such changes were made as experience sug- 

sted, there still.would remain to the monitors the 
fieht draft, choice of guns from the heaviest to the 
lightest, defensibility, and direction of fire around the 
whole circle ; consequently the ability to carry a heavy 
battery into the least depth of water, with oa power 
of offence and defence in any direction, and that with 
half the number of guns carried in broadside by an- 
other vessel. 


He observes, in conclusion, with reference to 
the selection by the Government of vessels of 
the Monitor type: 


It is evident that it was not designed to adopt any 
one style exclusively, for of the three vessels first or- 
dered, two were of the ordinary broadside class—the 
Ironsides and the Galena. The latter was quickly 
proved to be absolutely inefficient, and so must any 
armored steamer of that size. Itis universally admit- 
ted that plates of less than four and ahalf (4%) inches 
cannot stand the shock of heavy projectiles, and ves+ 
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sels so armored must be of considerable tonn I 
presume the department only intended to build such 
— as were best adapted to the service at the scene 
of war. 

Keeping in view the peculiar exigencies of the case, 
which required light draft and great ordnance power, 
it appears that the selection of the department could 
not have been more judicious in preferring a number 
of monitors to operate from a heavy frigate as a base; 
and if the intent of the department could have been 
carried out in regard to numbers, we should now have 
been in entire ion of the coast from the Capes 
of Virginia to New Orleans, including Wilmington, 
Charleston, Mobile, &c. . 

Many defects of both classes are easily remediable, 
ut some of those in the monitors could only be deter- 
mined by the test of battle; before that, approximation 
only was possible. 

In response to a resolution of Congress, Sec- 
retary Welles transmitted to that body in 
April, 1864, a voluminous report on the effi- 
ciency of the ironclads, embodying the opin- 
ions of some of the first naval authorities in 
the country, including Rear-Admirals Dupont, 
Porter and Goldsborough, and Captain John 
Rodgers. Admiral Dupont adheres to the 
views previously expressed by him. 


I am well aware, he says, that the results at Charles- 
ton were not all that were wished for, and I quite 
agree with the department that there was, neverthe- 
less, much in them that was fratitying, articularly 
that the loss of life was so small, and that the capacity 
of the ironclads for enduring the hot and heavy fire 
brought to bear upon them, which would have de- 
stroyed any vessels of wood heretofore used in war- 
fare, was made so evident. But I must take leave to 
remind the department that ability to endure is not a 
sufficient element wherewith to gain victories, that en- 
durance must be accompanied with a corresponding 
power to inflict injury on the enemy; and I will im- 
prove the present occasion to repeat the expression of 
a conviction which I have already conveyed to the de- 

artment in former letters, that the weakness of the 

fonitor class of vessels, in this important particular, is 
fatal to their attempts against fortifications having out- 
lying obstructions, as at the Ogeechee and at Charles- 
ton, or against other fortifications upon elevations, as 
at Fort Darlin , or against any modern fortifications 
before which they must anchor or lie at rest, and re- 
ceive much more than they can return. With even 
their diminished surface they are not invulnerable, and 
their various mechanical contrivances for working 
their turrets and guns are so liable to immediate de- 
rangement sea in the brief though fierce engagement 
at Charleston, five out of eight were disabled, and, as 
I mentioned in my detailed report to the department, 
half an hour more fi aoe would, in my judgment, 
have placed them all hors de combat. 


Rear-Admiral Porter, on the other hand, 
finds little to disapprove of, and much to praise, 
in the monitors, ‘I remember,” he says, “ pro- 
nouncing the first Ericsson Monitor a perfect 
success, and i of defeating anything that 
then floated. I was looked upon at that time 
as something of an enthusiast, as my opinions 
were widely at variance with those of some 
scientific gentlemen. The results have justified 
me in forming a high estimate of the Monitor 
principle.” He has a high opinion of the iron- 
elads building on the Ohio at the. commence- 
ment of 1864, and thinks one of them capable, 
when completed, of destroying every vessel on 
ae FT teil between Oairo and the Gulf, 

e : 
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I think too much has been expected of monitors 
heretofore, and the fact that two or three of them were — 
not able to overcome obstacles formidable enough to 
keep out a iarge fleet of three-deckers, has, in a meas- 
ure, weakened the confidence of the public (whog 
ally know little or nothing about such matters) in the 
But the monitors for harbor defenee are just as valu 
as they were on the day when the first one drove the levia: 
than Merrimac back to her hole, and saved the honoro 
the nation. Iam sure that monitors would have don 
touch en on ve ane — the old poop gunboats — 
did, which were built for temporary only, or — 
until monitors could take their since. eae (S$ On 
elevated positions are difficult to silence, it is true, 
cept by a concentrated fire of many guns, and me 
tors are not well provided in numbers. No v 
have been more successful than the Mississippi gux 
boats, whenever they have been called upon to attacl 
such works. Still they were very deficient in one ré 
spect, as they were very vuluerable, suffered a goot 

eal, and proved that in the end the monitor prineipl 
from its invulnerability, was the only thing that cov 
be safely depended on. For this reason I often wishe 
that I had been provided with one good monitor, with — 
which at certain times I could have accomplished more 
than with a fleet of such boats as we have here. L? 


The resistance of iron, he finds from person- 
al observation, depends more on the wooden — 
backing than on the thickness of the iron, and 
that two inches of iron on thirty-six inches of — 
oak will resist more than three inches of iron 
on fifteen inches of oak. “I have, moreover, 
noticed,” he observes, “that where there is 
backing of wood covered with three-inch iron, 
and that iron with wood again, the resist-— 
ance of the latter will prevent balls of heavy 
size from entering the iron. In fact it is hardly — 
indented.” He closes a warm tribute to | 
efliciency of the monitors in the following 
words: " i4 

Any professional man who will ei aside his prej 1 
dices, caused by the discomforts incident to the moni+ 
tors, must admit that, as a harbor defence, they are the - 
best and only vessels to be built, and I hope we shall 
see every harbor in the United States where there is a 
chance of an enemy penetrating, supplied with two or 
three of these floating batteries. If they have not been 
able to penetrate the harbor of Charleston, where fifty 
guns to one were opposed to them, and where they h 
to contend with obstructions placed in their way, in 
possible to be removed, it in no way detracts from the 
well-earned reputation for efficiency. They have dor 
at Charleston what no other vessels ever built could 
possibly have accomplished, and though the army, as 
usual (when combined operations are carried on), has 
monopolized all the honors, it is a very certain fiet 
that the monitors held their own as no other vessels 
could have done, and under their shelter the army was 
enabled to perform its work successfully. 


Admiral Goldsborough thinks that, as ¢x 
periments have shown that a seagoing ves:el 
of war cannot be covered with iron throughout 
her vulnerable parts, so as to render her proof 
against large round-shot and rifle projectiles, 
the use of plating should be restricted to the 
most vitally exposed parts, and should be “ of 
such practicable thickness as to secure it 
dee in those places against the explosive ¢ 
fect of shells generally, and against the damiig-, 
ing effect of other projectiles striking obliquely, | 
or otherwise unfavorably to the material dam- 
age of the iron.” A hull thus arranged, with | 
water-tight bulkheads and turrets for the bat+ | 
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teries, he conceives to be “about all that can | 


be done in the way of plating with iron, con- 
sistently with all the considerations involved.” 
Oelerity of turning should be one of the chief 
elements of efficiency, and ‘ every ironclad, asa 
matter of course, should be an unexceptionable 
ram; or, in other words, susceptible herself of 
being: used as a projectile.” The value of 
rams at this moment, he thinks, cannot be 
overestimated, and a few of them in each prom- 
inent seaport would effectually prevent a 
blockade. His views on this point are embod- 
ied in the following paragraph : 


Rams, intended purely for harbor defences, would 
be better without than with guns. They themselves 
are to be the projectiles; or, if you please, they are to 
be the shot, and the steam is to be the powder; and 
the effect of both, properly combined, would be abso- 
lutely irresistible. Guns, I repeat, would be detri- 
mental to unity of purpose, and also in other respects ; 
or, in short, be of more harm than good in the long 
run. Besides, to fit the rams for them, would be to 
swell the item of cost largely, and thus abridge their 
multiplication ; and the distinctive plating which their 

rotection would involve, could be used to more advan- 

age elsewhere about thehull. The essential points to 
be secured in these rams, each to a degree as consist- 
ently with all the rest as prscteahle, are great strength 
throughout every part of the hull, not overlooking the 
bottom by any manner of means; every protection 
that i 2 ape le plating can afford; a high velocity ; 
an ample security of machinery; the utmost rapidity 
in turning; a suitable bow. 


Of the respective merits of the Monitor and 
New Ironsides types of ironclads, he speaks 
as follows: 


The monitors we have already constructed and used 
in service, lam impelled to aes as open to the se- 
rious objections of a marked deficiency in ability for 
general naval purposes, and in strength of bottom, sea- 
worthiness, speed, turning qualities, height of deck 
above the water, and habitability ; yet for mere smooth- 
water harbor operations, the object, I suppose, for 


“which they were intended, they undoubtedly do possess 


formidable offensive and defensive properties, viewed 
in a relative sense. 

Their absolute worth, however, in these particulars, 
I cannot regard as entitled to the extravagant merit 
claimed for it, induced, I apprehend, in a great meas- 
ure, by conclusions drawn from the encounters of the 
first monitor and the Weehawken, with the Merrimac 
and Atalanta, without a sufficient knowledge of the facts 
attending them, and without any (or more than an un- 
willing) reference to the cases of opposite results, as 
for instance the Ogeechee, and the repeated displays 
before Charleston. 
* * * * * * * 

The New Ironsides I regard as a much more efficient 
type of ironclad than the monitors just discussed, be- 
cause of her eigen decided advantages over them 
in the particulars of fitness for general purposes, sea- 
worthiness, relative strength of bottom, or absolute 
capacity to endure vibration thereat; security against 
antagonist vessel getting astride of her; speed, and 
habitability. Had she hed planned for turrets, in- 
stead of the use of guns at broadside ports, she would 
have been, I think, still more formidable; nor is. she 
unexceptionable in other respects; and among them 
speed and turning qualities. It is necessary to try her 
more at sea, and more at closer quarters with an en- 
emy, than she has yet been tried, in order to determine 
positively her relative merits in some highly important 
particulars. - 


Capt. John Rodgers, who participated in all 
the important actions of the monitors against 
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the forts at Charleston, and also commanded 
the Weehawken in her contest with the At- 
lanta, thus sums up his conclusions after acare- 
ful comparison of the New Ironsides and the 
monitors: 

I think that the Monitor class and the Ironsides class 
are different weapons, each having its peculiar advant- 
ages—both needed to an iron-clad navy—both needed 
in war; but that, when the Monitor class measures 
its strength against the Ironsides class, then with ves- 
sels of equal size, the Monitor class will overpower the 
Ironsides class; indeed, a single monitor will capture 
many casemated vessels of no greater individual size or 
speed; and as vessels find their natural antagonists in 
forts, it must be considered that upon the whole the 
Monitor principle contains the most successful ele- 
ments for plating vessels for war purposes. 

Of the sea-going qualities of the monitors, 
nearly every prominent naval officer speaks 
with distrust or with positive disfavor. See ac- 
counts of loss of Monitor and Weehawken, un- 
der Operations oF THE U.S. Navy. 

NAVY, U.S., Oprrationsor. During 1863 
six squadrons were maintained by the United 
States Government along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and in the Western waters, viz.: 1, the North 
Atlantic Squadron, Acting Rear-Admiral 8. P. 
Lee; 2, the South Atlantic Squadron, Rear- 
Admiral 8. F. Dupont, who was relieved, July 
6th, by Rear-Admiral J. A. Dahlgren; 3, the 
Eastern Gulf Squadron, Acting Rear-Admiral 
T. Bailey ; 4, the Western Gulf Squadron, Rear- 
Admiral D, G. Farragut, who was temporarily 
relieved in July by his second in command, 
Commodore H., H. Bell; 5, the Mississippi Flo- 
tilla, Rear-Admiral D.D. Porter; 6, the Poto- 
mac Flotilla, Commodore A. A. Harwood. There 
were also small squadrons on the Pacific and East 
India stations, and a number of vessels were 
employed in searching for rebel privateers and 
on other special service. 

1. North Atlantie Squadron.—The opera- 
tions of this squadron have eomprised chiefly 


- blockade duties along the coasts of Virginia 


and North Carolina, where, according to the 
Secretary of the Navy, the officers in command 
“have been sleepless sentinels, and have ex- 
hibited examples of heroic bravery and daring, 
in repelling the rebels and protecting and 
succoring the army when in difficulty, which 
reflect honor on themselves and the service.” 
So effective were their services that along the 
entire station all intercourse with the enemy 
was cut off, with the single exception of the 
port of Wilmington, the closing of which was 
difficult on, account of its two inlets, thirty 
miles apart, flanked by extensive batteries. A 
few steamers from the Clyde and elsewhere, 
of light draught, succeeded, under cover of the 
darkness, in eluding capture, but most even of 
that description of vessels fell into the hands 
of the blockaders, or were run on shore and 
destroyed. Many of the operations of the 
blockading fleet were performed in connection 
with the land forces, and will be found de- 
scribed under-that head. Those only will be 
mentioned here in which the navy performed 
the sole or the chief part. 
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On January 14th the screw steam gunboat, . 


Columbia, Lieutenant Joseph O. Couthouoy 
while cruising between Federal Point and 
Masonboro’ inlet, was wrecked on the bar 
off the latter place, and, before assistance 
could be sedouten from her consorts, was too 
much broken up by the sea to be got off. On 
the afternoon of the 15th, the Penobscot 
anchored near her, and by means of a surf-line 
succeeded in rescuing about thirty of the crew; 
but a heavy gale setting in at nightfall, she 
was obliged to run to sea again. Early the 
next morning several rebel shore-batteries 
opened upon the Columbia, and later in the 
day the Penobscot, Cambridge, and Genesee 
approached her. The surf was too high, how- 
ever, to enable them to render any assistance 
to Lieutenant Oouthouoy, who, being helpless 
against the fire of the enemy, was compelled, in 
the afternoon, to surrender the remaining of- 
ficers and crew, forty in number. He had pre- 
viously spiked and thrown overboard his guns, 
drowned the powder in his magazines, and 
destroyed his signals. 

On the morning of March 14th, an attack 
was made by the troops under General D. 
Hi. Hill upon Fort Anderson, an unfinished 
earthwork on the left bank of the Neuse, op- 
posite Newbern, which was garrisoned by a 
single regiment of volunteers. The fort had 
no guns mounted, and the troops in Newbern 
were unable to render assistance. The gun- 
boats Hunchback and Hetzel, however, as- 
sisted by the Shawsheen and some smaller ves- 
sels, came promptly to the rescue, and by a well 
directed fire silenced the enemy’s artillery, con- 
sisting of 14 pieces, and by compelling the re- 
treat of Hill saved the fort. A nine-inch shell 
from the Hetzel dismounted and broke a 
Parrott gun, and killed. and wounded a num- 
ber of rebels. The enemy were followed and 
harassed in their retreat up the Neuse river 
by several light-draught vessels. 

During the attack on Suffolk, Virginia, in 
the latter half of April, the small fleet of 
U. S. gunboats on the Nansemond took a 
distinguished part. On the 14th the Mount 
Washington, Stepping Stones, and Commo- 
dore Barney, the first named being at the 
time disabled, succeeded, with ‘but slight loss, 
in sileneing a formidable battery; and on the 
19th Lient. R. H. Lamson, with the Stepping 
Stones, aided the land forces under General 
Getty in capturing a battery of five guns, man- 
ned by 161 men. These exploits are noticed 
under Army Opgrations. 

The part taken, by the navy during the in- 
vestment of Washington, N. ©., by. General 
Hill,in March and April, being in intimate 
connection with the operations of the army, 
is described under that head. 

In June and July a number of small gun- 
boats coéperated in the expeditions up the 
York, Pamunkey, and, Mattapony rivers under- 
taken for the pu of occupying West Point 
and threatening Richmond. ere were also 
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during the year joint army and navy expedis 
tions, chiefly, in the nature of ayers 
up the James, Piankatank, Ware, and other riy- 
ers of Virginia, and among the inlets between _ 
the York and the Rappahannock, most of which _ 
were attended by substantial successes. Similar 
operations were conducted at various times 
ong the shallow sounds and inlets of North 
Carolina, and in the Roanoke and Chowan 
rivers, Sa 

During the latter half of the year, and 7 
ticularly after the harbor at Charleston . 
been rendered inaccessible to blockade run- 
ners, Wilmington became the chief port of re- _ 
sort on the Atlantic coast for vessels of this — 
class. The addition to the blockading fleet of _ 
several swift steamers, newly built at pf 
tional yards, or captured, greatly increased the 
risk of entering the Cape Fear river, by either 
inlet, and, in consequence, many valuable 
prizes were taken, and nearly as many vessels 
were driven ashore and destroyed. Although 
the enemy professed to receive constant sup- 
plies from abroad, through this source, captur- 
ed documents written by persons engaged in 
blockade seeing showed that, in fact, very 
few of the vessels which attempted to run in 
succeeded in making the port. Many, also, 
upon arriving off Wilmington, and seeing how 
vigilant were the national cruisers, put back to 
the ports from which they had sailed, or kept 
further down the coast in the expectation of 
landing their cargoes in some obscure inlet. 
The hardships and perils encountered by the 
blockading squadron, whose station comprised 
one of the most inhospitable portions of the 
Atlantic coast, were cheerfully borne by officers 
and crews; but too often their well-deserved 
prize money was snatched from their grasp af- 
ter they had driven vessels ashore, by the ac- 
tivity displayed by the enemy in bongs ba 
such vessels, or removing their cargoes. Two 
exploits, evincing the energy and daring of the 
fleet, are worthy of being recorded. 

On July 12th the Penobscot, Lieut. Com- 
mander De Haven succeeded, after a short chase, 
in driving the iron steamer Kate ashore on 
Smith’s Island, where she was immediately 
deserted by her officers and crew. <A boat 
was sent in to get her off, but, as the tide was 
falling, this was found impossible, and arrange- 
ments were made to burn her, should the at- 
tempt to float her off at high water prove in- 
effectual. At noon a battery was brought to 
the beach by the rebels, the fire from which 
drove out the party from the Penobscot, 
Under these circumstances, the Kate was or- 
dered to be set on fire by shells, and was ren- 
dered, as was supposed, brine unserviceable, 
together with her cargo. Upon the departure 
of the Penobscot the enemy immediately 
stripped the Kate, and on the night of the 
81st succeeded in floating her off, the prone 
to her hull proving to be slight. On the 
morning of August Ist, she was discovered on 
her way to Fort Fisher, on Federal Point, the 
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northern side of New Inlet, towed by a number 
of small boats, and the Mount Vernon, 
James Adger, and Iroquois at once bore 
toward the shore to cut her out. The enemy 
abandoned her at the approach of the blockad- 
ing vessels, and, the Mount Vernon running 
alongside, in the midst of a severe fire from 
the rebel batteries at New Inlet and Zuk’s 
Island, fastened a hawser to her port bow and 
by great exertions towed her out of the range 
of the fire. The Kate proved to be a new 
steamer, very fast, and built entirely of iron. 
Her machinery had been removed, but her hull 
was scarcely injured. 

_ At daylight, on Aug. 18th, the steamer Hebe 
attempted to run into Wilmington by the New 
Inlet entrance; but being intercepted by the 


_ Niphon, she headed for the shore, a few miles 


above Fort Fisher, and her crew escaped in 
boats.. As it was blowing too hard to get her 
off, a boarding party was sent from the Niphon 
to destroy her. Two Whitworth guns soon 
after opened fire from the beach upon the ship, 
which was found to be hard aground in 7 feet 
of water. The boat from the Niphon having 
been swamped almost as soon as she reached 
the Hebe, and the violence of the gale prevent- 
ing the blockading vessels from sending effec- 
tive assistance, nearly the whole boarding party 
was compelled to wade ashore and surrender 
to a force of Confederate cavalry and riflemen 
which had meanwhile arrived. The Hebe was 
then set on fire by shells from the Shokokon, 
and burned to the water’s edge. The enemy, 
however, succeeded .during the next few days 
in discharging a portion of the cargo in a dam- 
aged state ; whereupon the Minnesota, running 
up to within 600 yards of the wreck, drove the 
rebels from their battery and completed the 
destruction of the hull and machinery. A party 
then landed and brought off the two Whitworth 


' guns. 


The most serious disaster of the year on this 
station was the loss of the ironclad, Monitor, 
Commander Bankhead, the celebrated pioneer 
vessel of her class, which foundered at sea in a 
gale, south of Oape Hatteras, on the night of 
Dec. 30th, 1862. The Monitor left Hampton 
Roads in tow of the side wheel steamer Rhode 
Island, on the 29th, the.weather being then 
pleasant, and until 7 yp. mM. of the 80th, the 
voyage was unattended by any special incident. 
At that hour the wind, previously light, hauled 
round to the southward, gradually increasing 
in violence until midnight, with a heavy sea. 
As the swell increased the Monitor began to 
tow badly, and the bilge pumps, which during 
the day had kept her free from water, were no 
longer available. At 8 p. m. she labored 
heavily, the seas completely submerging the 
pilot house, and washing over and into the tur- 
ret, and at times into the blower pipes. It was 
observed that when she rose to the swell, the 
flat under surface of the projecting armor 
would come down with great force, causing a 
considerable shock to the vessel and turret, and 
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thereby loosening the packing around its base. 
The Rhode Island was several times signalized 
to. stop, with a view of ascertaining whether 
the Monitor would ride easier, but she imme- 
diately fell off into the trough of the sea, and 
the water in her hold continued to gain steadily. 
The centrifugal pump was then started, and 
notwithstanding it worked well, the water had 
by 105 P.M. risen several inches above the 
level of the engine room floor. Signals of dis- 
tress were now made to the Rhode Island, 
which despatched two boats to the assistance 
of the Monitor, and at considerable risk the 
steamers came alongside of each other. While 
getting the men into the boats (a very hazard- 
ous operation, in consequence of the heavy seas 
breaking entirely over the deck of the Monitor), 
the sharp bow of the ironclad came into such 
dangerous proximity to the Rhode Island, 
that the latter was obliged to steam ahead, to. 
avoid being stove near her water line. During 
the absence of the boats the rapidly rising 
water put out the fires in the Monitor, and her 
engines having stopped, she rolled into the 
trough. By letting go her anchor her head 
was again brought to the sea and the remain- 
ing crew and officers were taken off, except a 
few who, stupefied by fear, refused to leave the 
ship and went down with her. Several men 
had previously been washed overboard and 
drowned. At about 1 a.m. of the 31st, she 
disappeared. One of the boats from the Rhode 
Island employed in the last trip from that 
vessel did not return, and was supposed to 
have been swamped. It was however pick- 
ed up on the morning of the 31st, by the 
schooner A. Colby, and the crew were safely 
landed at Beaufort. The total casualties of the 
Monitor were four officers and twelve men 
missing. 

*T am firmly of the opinion,” ‘says Com- 
mander Bankhead, in his official report of*the 
disaster, ‘*that the Monitor must have sprung 
a leak somewhere in the forward part, where 
the hull joins on to the armor, and that it was 
caused by the heavy shocks received as she 
came down upon the sea. The bilge pumps 
alone until 7 p. m. had easily kept her free, and 
when we find that all her pumps a short time 
after, with a minimum capacity of 2,000 gallons 
per minute, not only failed to diminish the 
water, but, on the contrary, made no percepti- 
ble change in its gradual increase, we must come 
to the conclusion that there are, at least, good 
grounds for my opinion.” 

On the morning of June 24th, the blockader 
Sumter, while cruising off Smith’s Island in a 
dense fog, came into collision with the trans- 
port General Meigs, from the effects of which 
she soon after sunk, being very rotten. The 
officers and crew got off in boats, and were 
taken on board the schooner Jamestown, but 
be at else in the ship went down with 

er. 

2. South Atlantic Sguadron.—tThe field of 
operations embraced by this squadron com- 
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prised the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia 
and the northeast coast of Florida, and at the 
commencement of the year the greater part of 
the squadron was engaged in the blockade of 
Charleston, or stationed at Port Royal. Early 
in January the first instalment of ironclads des- 
tined to operate against Charleston arrived, and 
with a view of testing the efficiency of this 
class of vessels, Admiral Dupont ordered Com- 
mander Worden, with the Montauk, to enter 
Ossabaw Sound and attempt the capture of 
Fort McAllister, at Genesis Point, on the Great 
Ogeechee river, under cover of which was 
lying the steamer Nashville, recently fitted by 

e enemy for a privateer, and which was wait- 
ing to run the blockade. On the morning of 
January 27th, the Montauk, supported by sev- 
eral small gunboats, opened fire upon the fort, 
which proved to be a formidable casemated 
earthwork with bomb proofs, and mounting 
nine guns, The enemy’s practice was excel- 
lent, but under the fire of the Montauk’s 15 
and 11-inch guns their fire slackened. Owing 
to obstructions in the river, the Montauk was 
unable to advance within effective range, and 
having expended her shells she retired. She 
was struck thirteen times but received no in- 


ury. 

’ Early on the morning of January 29th the 
iron propeller Princess Royal, four days out 
from Bermuda, attempted to run past the block- 
ading fleetinto Charleston. The U.S. gunboat 
Unadilla, Lieut. Quackenbush, apprised of her 
approach by a blue light from the schooner 
Blunt, slipped her cable and stood in shore, 
firing a couple of shots at the Princess Royal. 
The latter was then run ashore and abandoned 
by her captain, supercargo, pilot, and some of 
the petty officers. A boat’s crew from the 
Unadilla at once took possession of the prize, 
which several hours later, with assistance from 
other vessels of the blockading fleet, was got 
off without sustaining any injury. Her cargo 
proved to be one of the niost valuable taken in 
the course of the war, consisting of two com- 
plete engines of great power, intended for iron- 
clads, beside rifled guns, arms, ammunition, 
medicines, and a variety of miscellaneous arti- 
cles. The Princess Royal was two days later 
taken to Port Royal and subsequently sent to 
Philadelphia for adjudication. 

The loss of the Princess Royal was a severe 
blow to the enemy, who, ascertaining on the 
next day that she was still lying at amtehor off 
Charleston harbor, organized a daring scheme 
to recover possession of her, and at the same 
time to inflict as much damage as possible upon 
the blockading ‘squadron, Accordingly at 4 
A. M. of the 31st the iron-clad steam rams 
Palmetto State, Lieut. Rutledge, and Chicora, 
Commander Tucker, in the former of which 
was Flag officer D. N. Ingraham, commanding 
the station, ran out from Charleston by the 
main ship channel, and aided by a thick haze 
commenced an onslaught on the blockaders, 
The latter at that time consisted of the steam- 
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ers Housatonic, Mercedita, Ottawa, U: 
Keystone State, Quaker City, Memphis, Au- 
sta, Stettin, and Flag, beside the pilot boat 
lunt, and some smaller vessels. Most of these 
were of the light class of purchased vessels, 
the ironclads and two of the heaviest men-of- __ 
war, the Powhatan and Canandaigua, being at — 
Port Royal coaling or repairing. The Merce- — 
dita, Captain Stellwagen, was the first vessel 
attacked, and was almost immediately rendered 
helpless by a 7-inch shell from the Palmetto 
State, which, entering her starboard side, ex- 
ploded in the port boiler, blowing a hole in its — 
exit from four to five feet square, and killing — 
and wounding several men. So suddenly . 
the ram come upon her in the haze, that it was 
impossible to bring any of her guns to bear, 
and further resistance being useless, Captain - 
Stellwagen, in reply to ademand for surrender, 
announced that he was in a sinking state. An 
officer from the Mercedita was immediately 
sent on board the ram and tendered the sur- 
render of the officers and crew, who were 
paroled. v 
The Palmetto State, leaving the Merceditato 
her fate, then made for the Keystone State, 
Commander Le Roy, which was also at the 
same time assailed by the Chicora. The Key- 
stone State returned their fire vigorously, but 
having been set on fire in her forehold by the © 
explosion of a shell, was obliged to keep off 
for a few minutes until the flames could be got 
under. Commander Le Roy then turned his 
ship and with a full head of steam bore down 
upon the nearest ram at a speed of twelve 
knots, intending to sink her. He also trained 
his guns for a plunging fire at the moment of 
collision; but before this could occur a shot 
passed through both steam chests of the Key- 
stone State, rendering her powerless. Ten 
rifle shells also struck her, mostly in the hull, 
near or below the water line, and about the — 
same time the fire in her forehold burst out _ 
again, and the engineers reported the ship tak- _ 
ing in water rapidly. Commander Le Roy 
accordingly hauled down his flag, but finding 
that the enemy were still firing upon him, he 
directed the colors to be rehoisted and the fire 
to be resumed from the after battery. At this 
moment the Augusta, Memphis, and Quaker City 
came up, and by diverting the attention of the 
rams, enabled the Keystone State to get out of | __ 
the range of the fire. Subsequently she was 
taken in tow by the Memphis and reached Port 
Royal in a very crippled state, about one fourth 
of her crew being killed and wounded. The 
Mercedita also arrived there on the same even- 
ing without assistance, having succeeded in 
temporarily stopping the hole in her side and 
in getting up steam in her uninjured boiler. 
Meanwhile the rams carried on a sort of 
running combat with several of the blockading 
fleet, which, having no guns capable of making 
an impression on ironclads, kept prudently 
aloof. Upon the approach of the Housatonic, 
the only heavy man-of-war then on the station, 
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Flag-officer Ingraham deemed it prudent to re- 
tire, and at about 7} a.m. both rams took 
refuge in the swash channel, and subsequently 
anchored in shoal water near the shore, to the 
eastward of Fort Moultrie. They remained 
here until 5 p.m, attended by several small 
steamers, and then disappeared behind Fort 
‘Moultrie. One of them, while returning into 
the harbor, had her pilot house carried away 
_by a shot from the Housatonic. During this 
attack the Princess Royal, which was the 
_ principal object of contest on both sides, lay 
1 quietly at her anchorage. After the retreat 
, of the rams she got to sea, and arrived safely 
at Port Royal. 
The raid had failed of its object, and beyond 


_ own statements of the occurrence several days 
_ in advance of despatches from the fleet, it was 
_ determined to forestall the Union accounts, 
"and, if possible, induce forei to be- 
_ and, if possible, induce foreign powers to be 

i lieve that the fleet before Charleston had been 

_ dispersed and the blockade raised. Accord- 

_ ingly the Richmond papers of the 2d of Feb- 
| ruary published despatches from Charleston 
_ announcing as the result of the naval engage- 
_ ment of Jan. 31st, two U. S. vessels sunk, four 
_ set on fire, and the remainder driven away. 
_ The following “ official proclamation” was also 
given: L 3 

Heapquarters LAND AND Navat Forces, 
Cuar.eston, 8. C., January 81st, 1863. 

At about five o’clock this morning the Confederate 
States naval force on this station attacked the United 
States blockading fleet off the harbor of the city of 
Charleston, and sank, dispersed, and then drove out 
of sight for a time the entire hostile fleet; therefore 
we, the undersigned commanders respectively of the 
Confederate States naval and land forces in this quar- 
ter, do hereby formally declare the blockade by the 
United States of the said port of Charleston, S. C., to 
_ be raised by a superior force of the Confederate States, 
_ from and after this 31st day of January, a. pv. 1863. 

[Signed] G. T. BEAUREGARD, Gen’! Com’g. 

D. N. INGRAHAM, Flag-officer, 
Commanding Naval Forces. 
[Official] Tuos. Jorpan, Chief of Staff. 
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“Yesterday evening (Jan. 31st),” said an- 
other despatch, “‘ Beauregard placed a steamer 
at the disposal of the foreign consuls to see for 
themselves that no blockade existed. The 
French and Spanish consuls, accompanied by 
Gen. Ripley, accepted the invitation. The 
British consul’ with the commander of the 
British war steamer Petrel, had previously 
gone five miles beyond the usual anchorage 
of the blockaders, and could see nothing of 
them with glasses. Late in the evening four 
_ blockaders reappeared, but keeping far out. 
This evening a larger number of blockaders are 
in sight, but keep steam up, evidently ready to 
run.” And it was subsequently announced 
that the consuls held a meeting on the night 
after the above proclamation was issued, and 
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decided unanimously that the blockade had 
been legally raised. 

The publication of these despatches caused 
considerable uneasiness at the North. It was 
not doubted indeed that despatches from Ad- 
miral Dupont would put an entirely different 
face upon the matter, but apprehensions were 
entertained in some quarters that statements 
of this kind going abroad, uncontradicted by 
other evidence, might be only too readily 
seized upon by unfriendly powers as a pretext 
for insisting that the blockade had been raised, 
and that having been once raised, it could not 
be declared renewed without formal notice 
from the United States authorities. These 
fears, however, proved groundless. Foreign 
journals or governments declined to be influ- 
enced by er-parte statements, and despatches 
from the blockading fleet showed that nothing 
approaching a raising of the blockade had been 
effected. 

For the purpose of fortifying his own state- 
ments, Admiral Dupont subsequently sent an 
official refutation of the Beauregard and In- 
graham proclamation, and the rebel despatches, 
dated Feb. 10th, and signed by nearly all the 
commanding officers of vessels that were lying 
off Charleston harbor on the morning of Jan. 
31st. ‘“ We deem it our duty,” they observe, 
“to state that the so-called results aré false in 
every particular—no vessels were sunk, none 
were set on fire seriously. * * * So hasty 
was the retreat of the rams that, although they 
might have perceived that the Keystone State 
had received serious damage, no attempt was 
ever made to approach her. The Stettin and 
Ottawa, at the extreme end of the line, did not 
get under way from their position till after the 
firing had ceased, and the Stettin merely saw 
the black smoke as the rams disappeared over 
the bar. The rams withdrew hastily toward 
the harbor, and on their way were fired at by 
the Housatonic and Augusta until both had 
got beyond reach of their guns. They anchored 
under the protection of their forts and remained 
there. No vessel, iron-clad or other, passed 
out over the bar after the return of the rams 
in shore. The Unadilla was not aware of the 
attack until the Housatonic commenced firing, 
when she moved out toward that vessel from 
her anchorage. The Housatonic was never 
beyond the usual line of the blockade.” They 
also state that no vessel ran in or qut of the 
port during the day, and that no attempt was 
made to run the blockade, and conclude as fol- 
lows: “‘We do not hesitate to state that no 
vessel came out beyond the bar after the re- 
turn of the rams, at between 7 and 8 A. M., to 
the cover of the forts. We believe the state- 
ment that any vessel came anywhere near the 
usual anchorage of any of the blockaders, or 
up to the bar, after the withdrawal of the rams, 
to be deliberately and knowingly false. If the 
statement from the papers, as now before us, 
has the sanction of the captain of the Petrel 
and the foreign consuls, we can only deplore 
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that foreign officers can lend their official po- 
sitions to the spreading before the world, for 
unworthy objects, untruths patent to every 


officer of this squadron.” Previous. to the 
reparation of aper the blockading fleet 
before Charleston been strengthened by 


the New Ironsides, Powhattan, and Oanan- 


daigua. 

On January 30th, the gunboat Isaac Smith, 
Lieutenant Conover, while engaged in reconnoi- 
tring the Stono river, was obliged to surrender 
to a rebel land force. She had passed some 
miles beyond Legaréville, as she had been in 
the habit of doing for weeks previous, and was 
on her way back, when three shore batteries, 

reviously concealed, opened a concentrated 
fire upon her from heavy rifled guns. Lieut. 
Conover replied with vigor, and endeayored to 
steam down past the batteries, but a shot in 
the Smith’s steam chimney effectually stopped 
the engine, and with no wind, little tide, and 
boats riddled with shot, she was left at the 
mercy of the enemy. Resistance appearing 
useless, the ship was surrendered, after 24 men 
had been killed and wounded. It subsequently 
appeared that, from information communicated 
by a deserter, the enemy had planned the am- 
buscade by which the Smith was captured, and 
had aimed at her boiler and machinery, which 
were very much exposed. 

On the morning of Feb, 1st, the Montauk 
again engaged Fort McAllister, at a distance of 
about 1,400 yards, the water being too shoal to 
permit her to approach nearer. Some injury 
was done to the parapets of the fort, and the 
Montauk was hit 46 times, but without receiv- 
ing material damage. For eight months pre- 
vious the privateer Nashville had been lying. 
under the protection of the fort, watching an 
opportunity to run the blockade; and to pre- 
vent any attempt by the gunboats to cut her 
out, the river had been staked and a line of 
. torpedoes laid across the channel. She had 
been frequently observed close under the fort, 
ready tomake a dash if the opportunity offered, 
or quietly waiting for an ironclad to tow her 
to sea. On the morning of the 27th, a re- 
connoissance discovered the Nashville aground, 
and Commander Worden seized the opportunity 
to bring the Montauk close up to the obstruc- 
tions in the river, and commence a bombard- 
ment upon her, In less than 20 minutes the 
Nashville was in flames from exploding shells, 
and half an hour later her magazine blew up 
with terrific violence, leaving not a vestige of 
the vessel in sight. The Montauk was struck 
five times by shots from Fort McAllister, and 
while she was dropping down beyond the range 
of the enemy’s guns a torpedo exploded under 
her, inflicting a slight amount of injury. 

this time several additional ironclads had 
arrived at Port Royal, and for the purpose of 
subjecting their various mechanical appliances 
to the fall test of active service, before enter- 
ing upon more important operations, Admiral 
Dupont ordered them to make a concentrated 
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attack on Fort McAllister. This took place on 
March 8d, the Passaic, Capt. Drayton, the — 
Patapsco, Commander Ammen, and the Na- 
hant, Commander Downes, participating, under — 
the command of Capt. Drayton. The Bs saic, 
by skilful pilotage, was brought up to within — 
about 1,000 yards of the fort, and for eight — 
hours withstood its chief fire, re al ing © uy 
when her ammunition was expended. Few 
of her shots failed to strike above the par: pet 
of the fort; but beyond disfiguring the face of 
the work they effected no injury which 
night’s work would not repair; and, in the 
opinion of Capt. Drayton, the fort could “ n« 
be made untenable by any number of iro! 
clads which the shallow water and narrow 
space would permit to be brought in position 
against it.” The Passaic was struck 84 times 
in all, 9 shots being against her side armor, 18 
against her deck, 5 against her turret, and 2 
against her pilot house. In all these parts o: 
the vessel the bolts were more or less startec. 
by the violence of the concussion; and indenta~ 
tions, varying from half an inch to 2 inches, 
were made in the armor. A 10-inch mortar 
shell, loaded with sand, fell on the deck over 
the bread room, crushing in the planking, and 
would have gone through, had it not struck on 
abeam, “Had it been loaded with powder in= 
stead of sand,” said Capt. Drayton, “it might 
have set the vessel on fire. This certainly does 
not say much for the strength of the deck, the 
injury to which has been so much more serious 
than to that of the Montauk, that I must at- 
tribute it to a worse class of iron, unless heavier 
guns have been mounted since the attack made 
by Commander Worden.” Everything about 
the guns and carriages was reported to have 
worked well, except that the concussion of the 
15-inch gun broke all the bolts holding the 
side of the box to the turret. The Patapsco and 
Nahant were unable to approach so near the — 
fort as the Passaic, and received but a slight 
fire from the enemy, who directed their efforts 
chiefly against the latter. The Patapsco was 
struck but once, and the Nahant not at all. 
Satisfied with the experiment (for such the en- 
gagement had been on the part of the iron- 
clads), Capt. Drayton immediately returned to 
Port Royal, where the Passaic, and also the 
Montauk, underwent repairs. ' 
By the commencement of April, the prepara-| 
tions, which for many months previous had been — 
making for a combinéd attack’by the ironelads — 
upon the fortifications of Charleston harbor, 
were completed, and on the morning of the 6th — 
the whole fleet crossed the bar, with the inten- _ 
tion of reducing Fort Sumter on the same day, — 
and thence proceeding up to the city. Butthe - 
weather becoming so hazy as to prevent the — 
pilots from seeing the ranges, the attack was’ 
deferred until the next day, and the fleet an- 
chored about five miles from Fort Sumter. At. 
noon, on the 7th, this being the earliest hour 
at which, owing to the state of the tide, the 
pilots would consent to move, signal was given 
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by Admiral Dupont from his flag-ship, the New 
Tronsides, for the vessels to weigh anchor. Ac- 
cording to the plan of attack the vessels were 
to form in the following order ahead, at inter- 
vals of one cable’s length: 1. Weehawken, 
Capt. John Rogers; 2. Passaic, Capt. Percival 
Drayton; 8. Montauk, Commander John L. 
Worden; 4. Patapsco, Commander Daniel Am- 
men; 5. New Ironsides, Commodore Thomas 
Turner; 6. Catskill, Commander George W. 
Rodgers; 7. Nantucket, Commander Donald 


. MeN. Fairfax; 8. Nahant, Commander John 


that place. 
the enemy also erected a new sand work be- 


Downes; 9. Keokuk, Lieut. Commander Alex- 
ander O. Rhind. The squadron was then to 
ass up the main ship channel without return- 


ing the fire of the batteries on Morris Island, 


unless signalized to do so, and was to take up a 
sition to the northward and westward of 


Fort Sumter, and engage its northwest face at a 
distance of from 1,000 to 800 yards. A squadron 


of reserve, consisting of the Canandaigua, Una- 
dilla, Housatonic, Wissahickon, and Huron, un- 
der the command of Capt. Joseph H. Green, of 
the Canandaigua, was ordered to remain out- 
side the bar, and be in readiness to support the 
jronclads, when they should attack the batteries 


- on Morris Island, which would be subsequent 


to the reduction of Fort Sumter. 

The chief works erected by the enemy for the 
defence of Charleston may be thus briefly de- 
scribed: On the upper or north end of Sul- 
livan’s Island a powerful sand battery guarding 
Maffit’s Channel; another large sand battery, 
called Fort Beauregard, between this and the 
Moultrie House; Fort Moultrie, which had 


been greatly strengthened since the commence- 


ment of the war; Fort Sumter, built upon an 
artificial island in the middle of the channel, 


_ near the entrance of the inner harbor, and about 


1§ miles west of Fort Moultrie; Battery Bee, ad- 
joining Fort Moultrie, on the western extremity 


of Sullivan’s Island; the Mount Pleasant bat-_ 


tery on the mainland between Sullivan’s Isl- 
and and Oooper river; Castle Pinckney, built 
on. an island about a mile distant from Charles- 
ton; all, with the exception of Sumter, being 


on the right or northerly side of the harbor. 


On the other side of the harbor, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, was the Wappoo bat- 
tery on James Island, commanding the em- 
bouchure of Ashley river; next to which was 
Fort Johnson, and between it and Oastle Pinck- 
ney, Fort Ripley, a work erected on an artifi- 
cial island in what is known as the “ Middle 
Ground.” On Oumming’s Point, Morris Isl- 
and, opposite Fort Moultrie, was Battery Gregg, 
and a mile south of this Fort Wagner, an ex- 
tensive sand battery of the most powerful con- 
struction. Finally, at Light House Inlet, which 


divides Morris Island from Folly Island, was 


another fortification covering the landing at 
Within a few days of the attack 


tween the two last mentioned. The number of 

guns mounted on these works was estimated 

at several hundred, comprising the heaviest 
VoL, 11.—43 =A 
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smooth-bore ordnance, and many rifled pieces 
of English manufacture ; and as an additional 
means of protection, the channel between Fort 
Sumter and Sullivan’s Island was obstructed by 
rows of floating casks supporting torpedoes and 
other submarine obstacles, and in that between 
Sumter and Cumming’s Point were no less than 
four rows of piles extending nearly up to 
Charleston. 

At half past twelve the fleet began to move, 
the Weehawken, the leading ship, having a 
pioneer raft attached to her bows for the pur- 
pose of exploding torpedoes and clearing away 
obstructions. Almost immediately her raft be- 
came deranged, and nearly an hour was con- 
sumed in putting it in position. At half past 
one the vessels were again under way and 
moved slowly up toward Fort Sumter, passing 
the works on Morris Island, which held an 
ominous silence. They then steered toward the 
entrance of the inner harbor, intending to pass 
between Fort Sumter and Sullivan’s Island, and 
shortly before 3 o’clock came within effective 
range of these positions. At 2.50 p.m. the guns 
of Fort Moultrie opened upon the Weehawken, 
followed shortly after by all the batteries on 
Sullivan’s Island and Morris Island, and by Fort 
Sumter. The remainder of the squadron fol- 
lowed steadily in the wake of the leading ship, 
which, however, upon reaching the entrance 
of the channel between Sumter and Sullivan’s 
Island, encountered obstructions of so formi- 
dable a nature, that Capt. Rodgers considered 
it impossible to pass through them. He accord- 
ingly turned his ship to gaina better position 
for attack, and his movements being followed 
by the vessels immediately behind him, the 
line, in consequence of the narrowness of the 
channel, and the force"0f the tide, was thrown 
into some confusion. The- New Ironsides, in 
attempting to turn, was caught in the tideway, 
refused to obey her rudder, and became in a 
degree unmanageable; while, to add to the 
complication, the Catskill: and Nantucket, 
which kept in her wake, fell foul of her, and 
for fifteen minutes the three vessels were in a 
dead lock. On this occasion, and once subse- 
quently, the Ironsides was obliged to come to 
anchor to avoid drifting ashore, in which case 
she would inevitably have been lost. 

Nothing now remained but for the admiral to 
make signal to the fleet to disregard the move- 
ments of the flag-ship, and take up such po- 
sitions as might seem most available. This was 
at once done, and shortly before 4 o’clock the 
remaining eight vessels were ranged opposite 
the northeast front of Sumter, at distances vary- 
ing from 550 to 800 yards. The enemy during 
this time had not been idle, and from Forts 
Beauregard, Moultrie, and Sumter, Battery Bee 
and Fort Wagner, the concentrated fire of 300 
guns was poured upon the devoted fleet, ex- 
ceeding probably in rapidity and power any 
cannonade previously known in warfare. To 
this the eight ironclads could oppose but 16 
guns. During the climax of the fire 160 shots 
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fire from the forts. 
_ Tetso jammed as effectually to prevent its turn- 


eyes 


eeuenently: disabled after the third fire. 
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were counted in a single minute, and officers 
described the projectiles as striking their ves- 
sels sometimes as rapidly as the ticking of a 
watch. It is estimated that from first to last 


_ the enemy fired not less than 3,500 rounds of 


ammunition. 


- - Placed in the focus of this tremendous fire, the 


jronclads fought at a disadvantage which ren- 
dered their offensive power of little effect. The 
confined space in which they were obliged to 
maneuvre called for unusual vigilance on the 
part of their commanders in avoiding collisions, 
as also in keeping clear of the floating obstruc- 
tions and submerged batteries against which 
the tide was constantly bearing them. The 
dense clouds of smoke which hung over the 
water proved an additional source of embarrass- 


ment. They, nevertheless, entered resolutely 
- upon the work before them, and directed their 


principal attack against Fort Sumter. Upon 
receiving the order to disregard the movements 
of the flag-ship, Lieut. Commander Rhind gal- 


 Jantly ran his vessel, the Keokuk, up through 


the others to within 550 feet of the fort, where 
she became a special target for the enemy. 
During the short period that she was able to 
retain this position, she was struck 90 times 
in the hull and turrets, 19 shots piercing her 


_ at and below the water line, and others enter- 


ing her turret. The vessel was in fact so com- 
pletely riddied, that her commander, fearing 
she could not much longer be kept afloat, with- 
drew from action at the end of half an hour, 
and succeeded in getting her to anchor out 
of range of fire. She was kept afloat during 
the night by means of her pumps, but sank 
the next morning. The Keokuk was only able 
to fire three times during the engagement, one 
of her guns having been almost immediately 
disabled, and the other rendered unavailable 
by casualties to the crew. She differed in con- 
struction and strength from the other iron- 


 clads of the squadron, and her side and turret | 
armor of an average thickness of 5} inches, 


proved entirely insufficient to withstand the 


terrible fire to which she had been subjected. 


_ The remaining vessels, though suffering no 
calamity comparable in extent with that of the 
Keokuk, were more or less damaged by the 
The Nahant had her tur- 


ing, and the pilot house became nearly unten- 


_ able in consequence of flying bolts and nuts. 


The Passaic was unable to use her 11-inch 


gun after the fourth fire, and had her turret 


temporarily jammed. The Patapsco lost the 


_ use of her rifle gun after the fifth fire, owing to 


the carrying away of her forward cap square 
bolts ; and the Nantucket had her 15-inch gun 

) 

eehawken, Montauk, and Catskill were ob- 
structed in the use of their guns only by the 
obstacles to navigation above mentioned. The 
New Ironsides never got nearer than within 


_ 1,000 yards of the enemy’s fire, and directed 


her chief attention to Fort Moultrie, against 
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which, however, she was unable to discharge 
but a single broadside. 

At 4.30 p. m. Admiral Dupont observing signs 
of distress on the part of several of his ships, 
made signal to withdraw from action, intend- 
ing to resume the attack the next morning. 
The reports, however, which the different com- 
manders made on that evening respecting the 
injuries to their vessels, the character of the 
obstructions in the inner harbor, and the num- 
ber and weight of the enemy’s guns, convinced 
him of the “utter impracticability of taking 
the city of Charleston with the force under his 
command.” During the forty-five minutes that 
the fleet had been under the hottest concentra- 
ted. fire of the enemy, one vessel had been 
wholly, and four partially disabled, and in the 
opinion of the admiral another half hour would 
have sufficed to put the remainder hors de com- 
bat. To compensate for these damages, noth- 
ing had been effected by the ironclads beyond 
some injuries to the east wall of Fort Sumter 
—a result which confirmed the admiral in his 
opinion that the opposing forces were too un- 
equal to justify him in renewing the contest. 
The nine ships of the squadron had been able 
to fire but one hundred and thirty-nine shots 
against Fort Sumter in reply to the thousands 
of shells, solid shot, and steel pointed bolts 
hurled against them from six or seven different 
forts; and there was good reason to suppose 
that even had Sumter been silenced, the ob- 
structions beyond would have been impassable, 
and the fire from the forts have sunk every 
vessel attempting to go up the harbor. This 
opinion, however, was not shared by all. Un- 
der these circumstances Admiral Dupont not 
only determined not to renew the fight, but to 
recross the bar and return with the ironclads 
to Port Royal; being prompted to the latter 
course partly by the necessity of making re- 
pairs, and partly by his belief that the anchor- 
age inside or outside the bar was utsafe for 
vessels of the Monitor class, On the 12th the 
whole fleet, with the exception of the New 
Tronsides, which anchored outside Charleston 
bar, returned to Port Royal. 

The casualties of the fleet were remarkably 
few, considering the fierceness of the enemy’s 
fire, and resulted in almost every case from 
flying bolts and concussions within the turrets. 
But one man died of injuries received, and 
about twenty-five were wounded, principally 
on the Keokuk and Nahant. In some of the 
vessels no casualities whatever were reported. 


‘The Passaic was struck 85 times, the Nahant, 


86 times, the Patapsco, 47 times, the Nantuck- 
et, 51 times, the Montauk, 14 times, and the 
Catskill, 20 times. Many of the shots made 
but slight indentations in the turrets and side 
armor, but in every ship repairs of greater or 
less extent were considered necessary. The 
Ironsides escaped with comparatively little in- 
jury, having during the whole engagement 
been out of range of the severest fire. The 
capabilities of the ironclads in contests of this 
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nature, and the opinions of their officers and 
of other naval commanders, are stated under 
the head of Navy or tue U. 8. 

In explanation of his failure to renew the 
attack, Admiral Dupont wrote as follows to 
the Navy Department, on the 15th: 

Any attempt to through the obstructions I have 
rehrned to, ul ve entangled the vessels and held 
them under the most severe fire of heavy ordnance 
that has ever been delivered; and while it is barely 

ible that some vessels might have forced their way 
rough, it would only have been to be again im ed 
by fresh and more formidable obstructions, and to en- 
eounter other powerful batteries, with which the whole 
harbor of Charleston has been lined. I had hoped that 
the endurance of the ironclads would have enabled 
them to have borne any weight of fire to which they 
might have been exposed; but when I found that so 
large a portion of them were wholly or one half dis- 
abled, by less than an hour’s engagement, before at- 
tempting to overcome the obstructions, or testing the 
power of the torpedoes, I was convinced that per- 
sistence in the attack would only result in the loss of 
the greater portion of the ironclad fleet, and in leaving 
many of them inside the harbor, to fall into the hands 
of the enemy. The slowness of our fire, and our ina- 
bility to oocaRy say battery that we might silence, or 
to prevent its being restored under cover of the night, 
were difficulties of the gravest character, and until the 
outer forts should have been taken, the army could not 
enter the harbor or afford me any assistance. 


On the 18th, the President despatcned the 
following telegram to Admiral Dupont: 

Hold your position inside the bar near Charleston ; 
or, if you shall have left it, return to it and hold it un- 
til further orders. Do not allow the enemy to erect 
new batteries or defences on Morris Island. If he has 

n it, drive him out. I do not herein order you to 
renew the eral attack. That is to depend on your 
own discretion or a further order. A. LINCOLN. 


And by another order, dated on the succeed- 
ing day, he directed him, should he not suc- 
ceed in taking the batteries on Morris Island 
or Sullivan’s Island, to continue the demonstra- 
tion for a time, and to make “the attempt a 
real one, though not a desperate one, if it af- 
fords any considerable chance of success.” In 
reply, Admiral Dupont said that he should use 
every exertion to push forward the repairs of 
the ironclads, and get them inside the bar. 
“T think it my duty, however,” he observed, 
“to state to the department that this will be 
attended with great risk to these vessels from 
the gales which prevail at this season, and 
from the continuous fire of the enemy’s batter- 
ies.” He urged various objections to a further 
employment of them against the works on 
Morris Island, but expressed his willingness to 
obey all orders with the utmost fidelity, even 
should his judgment be opposed, and to renew, 
if necessary, the attack on Charleston, although 
he thought such a measure “ would be attend- 
ed with disastrous results, involving the loss of 
pe oer aoe 

@ early part of June, Admiral Dupon 
having reason to believe that the Mise ad 
other rebel ironclads at Savannah were medi- 
tating an attack upon the blockading vessels in 
Warsaw Sound, despatched the Weehawken, 
Captain John Rodgers, and the Nahant, Com- 
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mander J. Downes, thither to prevent any dis- 
aster to the fleet. The Atlanta, originally a 
swift and ners —_ a “blockade. & 
Fingal, had early in the war run the a 
of Savannah, and been converted by the ene- 
my into an ironclad at a great ope’ She 
was 191 feet in length, and 40 feet ,some- 
what over 1,000 tons in measurement, and had 
a low deck, with a casemate or covered iron 
plated house in the centre, with sloping sides 
and ends, in which was her battery, consisting 
of two 6-inch and two 7-inch rifled guns. Of 
these the former were broadside guns, and the 
latter worked on a pivot, either as broadside 
or bow and stern guns. She was further arm 
with a powerful ram, and had attached to her 
bow a submarine torpedo, charged with about 
fifty pounds of powder. No efforts had been 
spared to render her formidable, and it was 
believed by the enemy that her speed, her 
heavy armament, and her ram, would render — 
her more than a match for any two vessels © 
of the Monitor type. They therefore boldly — 
steamed down the sound at dawn of June 17th, © 
followed by several small steamers conveying — 
pleasure parties who were to be the witnesses 
of her triumph. At a few minutes past four 
she was perceived by the Federal — . 
which were lying at anchor near the mouth of 
Wilmington river, and they at once prepared — 
for action. The Weehawken, being nearest 
the enemy, got under way first and stood up 
the sound, followed by the Nahant, which, 
having no pilot, was ordered by Captain Rodg- 
ers to keep in the wake of his vessel. <A few 
minutes before five, the Atlanta, which was 
then lying across the channel awaiting the at- 
tack of the Federal steamers, fired a single shot 
at the Nahant, which failed to take effect. 
The Weehawken steamed steadily toward the 
Atlanta, and when ahout 800 yards distant 
opened upon her with her 15-inch gun. Drift- 
ing 100 yards nearer, she discharged both her 
guns, upon which the Atlanta hauled down 
her colors, and ran up a white flag intoken of 
surrender. The signal was not understood un- 
til after another discharge from the Weehaw- 
hen, when all firing ceased, and the was 
taken possession of, after a contest of scarcely 
fifteen minutes, in which the Weehawken alone 
had participated. | 
On examination it was found that the enemy 
had been struck four times. The first shot 
knocked a hole in her casemate, without, how- 
ever, going through, and scattered over the — 
enclosed decks great quantities of wood and — 
iron splinters, by which upward of 40 men 
were stunned and wounded, one of whom sub- — 
sequently died. This is believed to have been 
the first shot from a 15-inch gun fired im 8 
naval combat, and according to the rebel offi- 
cers its effect was to demoralize the whole — 
crew of the Atlanta. The second shot struck: 
the edge of the overhang; the third knockec_ 
off the top of the pilot house, wounding two 
pilots and stunning the men at the wheel and 
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the fourth struck a port stopper in the centre, 
breaking it in two and driving the iron frag- 
ments through the port. The first and third 
shots decided the battle, the former, as Captain 
Rodgers observed, having taken away the desire 
to fight, and the latter the ability to get away. 
The captured prisoners amounted to 145, ofli- 
cers and men, and the hull of the Atlanta was 
so little injured that in a short time she was 
enabled to take her place among vessels of her 
class in the United States navy. 

The combat was characterized by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy as “‘the most marked and 
extraordinary in the service during the year, 
and in some respects one of the most significant 
and instructive naval battles of the war.” 
Whatever opinions may have been entertained 


of the efficacy of ironclads against forts of 


masonry or sand, few could doubt after this 
that when ironclads were pitted against iron- 
clads their execution could be of the most de- 
cisive character. The Monitor class of vessels, 
which had fallen into temporary disfavor after 
the attack on Fort Sumter, became again pop- 
ular, and were recognized as likely to be of 
the highest value in harbor or coast defence. 
The brevity of the conflict and the complete 
disabling of the Atlanta also reconciled many 
to the heavy ordnance carried by these vessels, 
the efficacy of which had been a subject of 
some dispute among professional men. 

_ Notwithstanding the failure of the attack of 
April 7th, the Government was unwilling to 
relinquish further efforts against Charleston, 
and as the tone of Admiral Dupont’s letters 
indicated that he was opposed to a renewed 
attack upon the forts, it was determined to re- 
lieve him by the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Foote. That officer dying in New York before 
his departure, Rear-Admiral Dahlgren was 
appointed to the command of the squadron, 
and entered upon his duties on July 6th.  Pre- 
vious to this date the demonstrations against 
Charleston had been exclusively naval, but 
with the arrival of General Gillmore as com- 
mander-in-chief of the military department of 
the South, arrangements were made for com- 
bined operations by the land forces and the 
ironclads. 

' On July 10th, the Catskill, Montauk, Nahant, 
and Weehawken codperated with the land at- 
tack upon the rebel works on Morris Island, 
and during the greater part of the day main- 
tained a vigorous fire upon Fort Wagner. The 
Catskill, which was selected as a special mark 
by the enemy, was struck 60 times, but came 
out of action in good working order. The 
other ironclads escaped with trifling injury. 
A few days later the New Ironsides was 
brought over the bar, and on the 18th she 
with the four vessels above mentioned and the 
Patapsco was laid abreast of Fort Wagner, to 
codperate in the intended assault by the troops. 
The fort was completely silenced during the 
day, but darkness having come on before the 
assault was made, Admiral Dahlgren was 
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obliged to discontinue his fire, not being able 
to distinguish whether it took effect on friend 
r.foe. The enemy were in consequence en- 
abled to return to their guns, and the assault 
was repelled with great slaughter. On the 
16th an attack was made by shore batteries 
on the gunboats Pawnee and Marblehead, in 
the Stono river, but was repulsed after an 
animated contest. 

For upward of a month after this no impor- 
tant action took place. General Gillmore was 
engaged in pushing his intrenchments toward 
Fort Wagner, and the navy was unable to ef- 
fect anything without codperation from the 
land forces. Every day two or three of the 
ironclads bombarded Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gregg, on Cumming’s Point, to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy, but escaped any serious 
casualty. The Ironsides was struck repeatedly 
by 10-inch shot, at a distance of 1,200 to 1,400 
yards, without material impression. Early on 
the morning of August 17th, General Gillmore 
opened all his batteries upon Fort Sumter, 
firing over Fort Wagner and the intervening 
space; and about the same time Admiral . 
Dahlgren brought the Ironsides, Weehawken, 
Catskill, Nahant, and Montauk abreast of Fort 
Wagner, which was effectually silenced by them 
during that day. The Passaic and Patapsco, 
having rifled guns, took a position about 2,000 
yards from Sumter, and codperated with the 
shore batteries in the attack upon it. No ma- 
terial damage was done to the ironclads, but 
the navy suffered a severe loss in Capt. George 
W. Rodgers, of the Catskill, chief of staff to 
Admiral Dahlgren, who was killed while in 
the pilot house by a flying piece of fractured 
plating. Shortly before dawn, on the morning 
of the 23d, five ironclads opened fire upon 
Sumter at a distance of about 800 yards, but 
retired at about 6 a. M., after inflicting consid- 
erable damage upon the fort. By the 1st of- 
September Sumter was almost entirely dis- 
abled, and with a view of removing the ob- 
structions between it and Fort Moultrie, the 
ironclads were on that night brought up to 
within 500 yards of the former work, and for 
several hours a steady fire was maintained, 
which was answered by Fort Moultrie and the 
batteries on Sullivan’s Island. The ebb tide 
setting in before daylight, the ironclads re- 
tired. 

On the night of September 6th the enemy 
evacuated Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, 
and on the succeeding day Admiral Dahlgren 
sent a demand to Gen. Beauregard for the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter. Receiving no reply 
he put in operation a plan to capture the fort, 
by sending the Weehawken in by a narrow 
channel winding about Cumming’s Point to 
cut off all communications in that direction. 
In making this movement she got hard aground, 
and so remained for many hours. Late in the 
day the admiral with the remaining ironclads 
moved up to feel and, if possible, to pass the 
obstructions between Forts Moultrie and Sum- 
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ter. A severe cannonade ensued between 
the vessels and the forts with no definite re- 
sults. Early on the morning of the 8th the 
enemy pereeived the condition of the Weehaw- 
ken and opened upon her from Fort Moultrie, 
in consequence of which the admiral ordered 
the ironclads to cover her. The Weehawken 
however gallantly replied to the enemy’s fire, 
and the second shot from her 15-inch gun ex- 

loded a magazine in the fort, which was silent 
for some time afterward. She received no 
further molestation from the batteries on Sul- 
livan’s Island until the afternoon, when, in the 
face of a heavy fire, she succeeded in getting 
afloat and returned to her anchorage. 

The evacyation of Morris Island by the enemy 
seemed to Admiral Dahlgren to afford an op- 
portunity to assault Fort Sumter, which was 
well broken on the gorge and southeast face, 
and thus to pass the obstructions in the main 
channel. The night of the 8th was selected 
for the undertaking, and the storming party, 
comprising 84 officers and 413 men, who vol- 
unteered for the duty, was put under the com- 
mand of Commander T, H. Stevens, of the 
Patapsco. The expedition started in twenty 
boats soon after 10 p. m., with the intention of 
assailing the fort at two points, one party land- 
ing at the gorge wall and mounting up over 
the ruins to the parapet, while another was to 
attempt an entrance through the lower em- 
brasures. At about half past one o’clock the 
first line of boats was challenged by the sentry 
on the fort, from which a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry was immediately opened. At a signal 
from the fort all the rebel batteries bearing on 
Sumter began to fire on the boats, the garrison 
aiding the gunners to obtain the range by 
throwing lights upon the water. A rebel ram 
also came up and attacked the boats at close 

uarters. Seven boats’ nevertheless reached 
the gorge wall, amidst a storm of musketry, 
grape, canister and hand: grenades, only to en- 
counter unforeseen difficulties of a formidable 
nature. Instead of the débris up which the 
stormers expected to ascend, they discovered a 
solid wall of sand bags 12 feet high, from which 
the enemy fired upon them with deliberate 
aim. No scaling ladders had been provided, 
and the men could neither advance nor retreat. 
Under these cireumstances orders were given 
to withdraw, and four of the boats succeeded 
in making their escape. The other three were 
swamped by the enemy’s guns, and the whole 
number who landed, 10 officers and 104 men, 
were either killed or taken prisoners. Several 
of the boats were driven off by the ram and 
took no part in the assault, which may be con- 
sidered a fortunate circumstance, as, had the 
whole force landed, they would doubtless have 
been cut off toa man. (See Army Opgrations.) 

With this attempt ended the important op- 
erations before Charleston, in which the navy 
bore a prominent part. The ironclads codper- 
ated with General Gillmore’s batteries in com- 
pleting the destruction of Fort Sumter, but no 
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further effort was made by them to passinto 
the inner harbor, notwithstanding many of the __ 
obstructions were torn up and washed re 
by the violence of the December gales. Sub. 
sequent to the evacuation of Morris Island 1 
the enemy, a line of interior blockade was es- 
tablished by Admiral Dahlgren, extending from 
the island to a point off Fort Moultrie. The 
ironclads were placed on this line, each takin 
its turn of picket duty, near the entrance of the 
inner harbor, and as they thereby command 
Maffit’s Channel, through which the great 
art of the blockade runners had entered. 
eston, the harbor was thenceforth effectus 
closed. ‘* Not a single blockade runner,” says 
Secretary Welles, in his annual report, “has 
succeeded in reaching the city for months, and 
the traffic which had been to some extent, and — 
with large profits, previously carried on is ex- — 
tinguished. Asa commercial mart, Charleston — 
has no existence.” 79 nie ly 
On the night of October 5th, the New Iron- — 
sides, while lying at her moorings off Morris 
Island, was struck by the rebel torpedo steam- 
er David, whose apparatus exploded at the mo- 
ment of contact, giving the ship asevere shock, 
and throwing a column of water wqonhet spar 
deck and into her engine room. No Bin: g 
ible injury was done to her armor or hull.. The 
David, a cigar-shaped vessel, fifty feet pss: 
five in diameter, is supposed to have been sunk 
by the shock of the torpedo, as nothing was 
subsequently seen of her. She had a crew of 
four persons, two of whom were picked up out 
of the water. ered Of { 
Early on the morning of Christmas day, the 
gunboat Marblehead, Lieut.~-Commander R. W. 


Meade, jr., while lying on the Stono river, 


opposite Legaréville, was fired upon by two 
batteries of field and siege pieces, the latter 
being posted in a thick wood. A spirited con- 
test of over an: hour ensued, at the end of 
which the enemy retired in disorder, leavin 
behind them two 8-inch howitzer iron guns 
caissons, As the practice of the Marblehead 
was excellent, their loss is supposed to have 
been severe. The gunboat received twelve 
shots in her hull, and was considerably injured 
in her upper works and rigging. She had three 
men killed and four wounded. The Pawnee 
came up at the conclusion of the fight and an- — 
noyed the retreat of the enemy. ry toes 
The chief maritime disaster on this station 
was the loss of the Weehawken, which sank at 
her moorings on the morning of December 6th, 


during the prevalence of a northwesterly gale, 


carrying with her to the bottom ‘four of her en- 
gineers and twenty-six of her crew. The re- 
mainder of the ship’s company escaped in the 
boats, or by jumping overboard at the moment 
of going down. The most of those:who per- 
ished were probably drowned in the turretand — 
immediately below it, while seeking to force 
their way through the narrow openings which 
afford the only.means of escape. The disas- 
ter was at the time attributed to her hatches 
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being unclosed. Having a full supply of coal 
and ammunition on board, and lying low in the 
water, it was supposed she was put out of trim 
by shipping a sea in her hold through the 
open hatches, and before the pumps could 
be got to work, careened over and went 
down. From the evidence given before the 
court of enquiry ordered by Admiral Dahl- 
gren, however, it would appear that the cause 
of her foundering was a rupture between the 
overhang and the hull of the vessel, produced, 
as in the case of the Monitor, by the incessant 
pounding of the overhang against the waves as 
the vessel. rose and fell in a heavy sea. She 


- lay in twenty feet of water, and measures have 


been taken to raise both her and the Keokuk. 

~ 3. Eastern Gulf Squadron.—The cruising 
ground of this squadron comprised the coast 
of Florida, from Cape Canaveral to Pensacola, 
and as no important military operations were 
conducted on this line during the year, the ves- 
sels were employed almost exclusively in 
blockading duties, and by their vigilance suc- 
ceeded in capturing upward of a hundred 


_ prizes, Among the incidents which relieved 


the monotony of this’service were several boat 
expeditions for the purpose of destroying salt 
works, or cutting out or destroying vessels. 
One of these was sent, in the middle of Decem- 
ber to West Bay, where the Confederate Gov- 
ernment had extensive salt works producing 400 
bushels daily. At this place 27 buildings, 23 


- large boilers, and 200 kettles were destroyed, 


together with 5,000 bushels of salt, and store 
houses containing three months’ provisions, the 
whole estimated at halfa million dollars. From 
this point the expedition proceeded down the 
bay, destroying private salt works, which lined 
each side for a distance of seven miles, to the 
number of 118 different establishments, aver- 
aging 2 boilers and 2 kettles to each. 507 
kettles were dug up and rendered useless, and 
over 200 buildings were destroyed. The en- 


tire damage to the enemy is estimated at 


$3,000,000. 

4, Western Gulf Squadron,—the proper sta- 
tion of this squadron is along the Gulf coast 
from Pensacola to the Rio Grande, but owing 
to military movements, in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, Rear-Admiral Farragut was obliged 
to employ many of his vessels in the Missis- 
sippi and Red rivers, in ‘active codperation 
with the land forces. For the same reason he 
gave his chief attention to this portion of his 
squadron, leaving the blockade of the coast to 
his subordinates. The inland operations of the 
navy, having been for the most part intimately 
connected with those of the army, have been 
treated under that head, and it will be neces- 
sary to give here but a brief outline of what 
was done. 

_ In the latter part of January, the army of 
General Grant and the Mississippi Flotilla un- 
der Rear-Admiral Porter commenced the siege 
of Vicksburg, and, for the purpose of hasten- 
ing the reduction of that place, Admiral Farra- 
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gut was ordered to move up the river and open 
communications with Grant and Porter, who 
were operating above Vicksburg. On the 
night of March 14th he passed the batteries of 
Port Hudson, with his own ship (the Hartford) 
and the Albatross, the remainder of his fleet 
being driven back, and the Mississippi destroy- 
ed. He then succeeded in approaching to 
within a short distance below Vicksburg, and 
communicating across the Peninsula with the 
Union commanders, after which he blockaded 
the Red river for several weeks, effectually in- 
tercepting the supplies from Texas destined for 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Having been re- 
lieved from this duty early in May by Admiral 
Porter, who had run the batteries at Vicksburg 
with a portion of his fleet, he returned to New 
Orleans by way of the Atchafalaya, and, until 
the surrender of Port Hudson, directed the 
naval operations against that place. He then 
turned over the entire control of the Western 
waters, above New Orleans, to Admiral Porter. 
(See Army OPERATIONS.) 

The capture of the U. 8. gunboat Hatteras, 
by the privateer Alabama, is related under 
‘the head of OpERATIONS OF THE CONFEDERATE 
Navy (vol. II. of this work, p, 604); and that 
of the Harriet Lane under Texas (vol. II., pp. 
774-775). 

On Jan. 21st, the bark Morning Light and 
the schooner Velocity, of the blockading fleet 
off Sabine Pass, were captured during a dead 
calm by two cotton-fortified steamers. The 
gunboats Cayuga and New London subsequent- 
ly pursued and overtook the Morning Light 
near the entrance of the pass, but found her in 
flames. She was totally destroyed, but the ene- 
my were unable to secure her guns. The com- 
manding general, Magruder, immediately issued 
a proclamation stating that, as the port of Sabine 
Pass had “ceased to be actually blockaded, by 
the capture of the enemy’s fleet near the same,” 
friendly, nations were invited to resume com- 
mercial intercourse with it, until an actual 
blockade should be reéstablished with the usual 
notice required by the law of nations. To this 
Commodore Bell, commanding the U. 8. fleet 
on the coast, replied by a counter-proclamation, 
warning all concerned that Sabine Pass, as well 
as the whole coast of Texas, was under an ac- 
tual blockade, and that merchant vessels ap- 
pearing off any part of the coast,or attempting 
to pass out of a port, would be seized as lawful 
prizes. 

On the morning of September 8th the light- 
draught gunboats Clifton, Sachem, Granite 
City, and Arizona crossed the bar of Sabine 
Rass, convoying a fleet of transports on which 
were 4,000 troops under General Franklin, 
Somewhat later in the day. the Clifton and 
Sachem engaged a six-gun battery on shore, 
but, getting .aground and becoming disabled, 
were compelled to surrender. The remaining 
gunboats and other transports succeeded, with 
some difficulty, in retiring. (See Army OpER- 
ATIONS.) ‘ 
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Other casualties to the squadron were the 
destruction by fire of the sailing sloop Preble, 
of the old navy, at Pensacola, on April 27th; 
and the sinking of the gunboat Kinsman, from 
striking a snag in the Mississippi river on the 
night of Feb. 23d. d 

5. Mississippi Flotilla.—The operations of 
this fleet, like those of the preceding, were al- 
most exclusively undertaken in conjunction 
with the land forces, and are described under 
Aruy Operations. It may be stated briefly 
that Admiral Porter codperated in the capture 
of Arkansas Post, Jan. 11th, in the protracted 
and hazardous movements, extending over a 
period of nearly six months, which led to the 
fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and in va- 
rious important expeditions up the White and 
Red rivers, in all of which the gunboats acquit- 
ted themselves with distinction. An expedition 
up the White river in the latter part of August 
made important discoveries respecting the 
strength and movements of the enemy in Arkan- 
sas. Important services were also rendered by 
the gunboats in patrolling the Tennessee and 
Oumberland rivers, and dispersing the guerillas 
who fired upon supply steamers and transports. 
To the gunboats on the Ohio, which in July 
codperated with the land forces in the pursuit 
of Morgan, was in a considerable degree due the 
capture of that leader and his force. 

he flotilla on the Mississippi numbered at 
the close of the year upward of a hundred 
vessels, carrying 462 guns, with crews amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 5,500 men. Thirteen 
of these were efficient ironclads, 33 “ tinclads,” 
so called from being less heavily plated than 
the others, and the remainder consisted of de- 
spatch and auxiliary vessels, rams, &c. There 
were also a number of iron and tinclads in the 
course of construction. 

6. Potomac Flotilla—The vessels of this 
squadron are principally light-draught river 
steamboats and tugs, and their field of opera- 
tions comprised Chesapeake Bay and the Poto- 
mac and Rappahannock rivers, where they were 
employed to prevent contraband traffic between 
Maryland and Virginia and perform other po- 
lice duties. By their vigilance they succeeded 
in capturing many petty blockade runners and 
in intercepting rebel mails; and during the in- 
vasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania by the 
enemy in June and July vessels were stationed 
at Havre de Grace, Wilmington, Del., Annapo- 
lis, and other salient points of attack. In the 
latter part of August the gunboat Satellite and 
tug Reliance were surprised and captured by a 
party of the enemy near the mouth of the Rap- 
pahannock; but subsequently they were ag- 
tacked and destroyed by a land force under 
eommand of Gen. Kilpatrick. 

The chief naval incident on foreign stations 
was the attack by the Wyoming, Commander 
McDougal, upon several Japanese batteries and 
armed vessels at Simon i, on July 16th, in 
retaliation for an outrage upon an American 
steamer. In an action of an hour the vessels 


‘surgents. When the advance of the victorious 
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were partially destroyed and the batteriesmuch _ 
injured. The Wyoming lost 11 killed and © 
wounded, and was hulled 11 times. See Japan. 
The number of vessels captured by the sever- — 
al squadrons from the commencement of f 
war to Nov. Ist, 1863, was 1,045, classified ag 
follows: steamers, 179; ships, 15; b s, 
26; brigs, 30; schooners, 547; sloops, 181; 
yachts and small boats, 117. The value of 
the prizes sent to admiralty courts for adj 
cation is estimated by Secretary Welles at 1 
ward of $13,000,000; and the value of those 
condemned, the costs and amounts distributed 
are shown in the following table: 


Coste and Net amount for 
expenses, di ord 


$25,188 44 
Bet its 07 


ue | 


No. of 
cases, 


13 | $864,322 15 


Gross amount of 
sales, 


91,619 28 | 5,998 40 ; | 
$6,588,683 40 | 607,407 64|$5.997.970 36 


The number of prizes captured in 1863 by 
the four principal coast squadrons considerably 
exceeded 3800, of which about one third were 
steamers, in many cases built expressly for — 
blockade running, and loaded with valuable — 
cargoes. 

NELSON, Wotrrep, M.D. Dr. Nelson was 
born at Montreal in July, 1802, and was the son 
of an English commissariat officer. Educated to 
the medical profession, he was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1811, and established himself at St. Denis 
on the Richelieu river. In the war with the 
United States which shortly after ensued, he 
volunteered and served as surgeon of the bat- 
talion raised in that district. In 1827 he suc- 
cessfully contested the representation of Sorel 
with the then Attorney-General—afterward 
Chief Justice Stuart, and was after that a prom- 
inent man in the political world. Whatever 
objects others may have proposed to them- 
selves, his was to obtain for British subjects in 
Canada the right enjoyed by their fellow sub- — 
jects in Great Britain. Conceiving those rights _ 
to have been unjustly infringed, he took up 
arms in 1837 to enforce them, and fought braye- 
ly, however rashly, in the cause he had adopted. 
He won the one victory at St. Denis, which 
served to gild the desperate fortunes of the in- 
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troops of Colonel Wetherall rendered further 
resistance hopeless, he fled, and sought by pur-— 
suing back roads and traversing forests to make 
his way to the United States. He was captured 
upon the frontier, and carried to Montreal and 
imprisoned, Even his adversaries of mone ieee 
respected him for bravery and consistency. q 
life was spared, and he was sent into exile. 
Released from Bermuda, he settled in the 
United States, and came to live as near Canada 
as possible—at Plattsburg, N. Y. As soon as 
the amnesty permitted, he returned to his na- 


ood sum of $39,115.78 allowed to claimants by decree of 


ere 
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tive country, and resided in Montreal during 
his remaining days. In the year 1844 he was 
elected by his old friends on the Richelieu to 
represent the county of that name, and was re- 
elected to the next parliament. He became 
the ardent friend of the party essaying to work 
the British Constitution in its fulness in Can- 
ada. Declining a third election, he was ap- 
pointed in 1851 an inspector of prisons—an 
office for which his professional career and his 
earnest philanthropy fitted him. In 1859 he 
became chairman of the Board of Inspectors. 
During the ship fever of 1847, he had rendered 
great service to the poor, sick and dying immi- 
grants, at the risk of his own life, and during 
the cholera years, as chairman of the Board of 
Health, he was also most zealous. He has been 


once or twice elected President of the College 


of Physicians and Surgeons for Lower Oanada. 
He died on the 17th of June, 1863. Through a 
life full of adventures as that of a hero of ro- 
mance, he preserved a name unsullied by any 
baseness. He carried into politics and official 
life a heart tender as a child’s, excitable and 
romantic as a woman’s. Possessed once of 
wealth, he sacrificed it on the altar of (what 
he esteemed) his duty to his country—and in 
his later years, when other men were accused 
of enriching themselves at the expense of the 
country, his escutcheon ever escaped unstained. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The election in New 
Hampshire for State officers was held on the 10th 
of March. There were three @ndidates for gov- 
ernor, viz. : Ira A, Eastman, Democratic; Joseph 
A. Gilmore, Republican, and —— Harriman, 
Union. The total vote cast was 66,240. In 1860 
the total vote was 65,923. The result was,as 


follows: 
Eastman. Gilmore. Harriman. 
82,833 29,035 4,372 


No one received a majority, and Gilmore was 
subsequently chosen by the Legislature, which 
was divided as follows: 

Senate. House. 
Republicans.......... pace 189 
DOMOCTAB sao op ganic ee tse 05 one 3 142 
‘ The vote for members of Congress was as fol- 
OWS: 


. Republican. Democrat. 
1st District, Eastman.. 11,979 Marcy........ 12,059 
2d 6“ ~ Rollins.... 10,865 George....... 9,999 
sds‘ ~—Ss— Patterson. 10,847 Burns........... 10,571 


On the 26th, the following order was pub- 
lished in the “‘ Independent Democrat,” at Con- 
cord: 

Special Orders, No. 119. 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENEKAL’S OFFICE, t 
Wasuineton, March 18th, 1863. 
To the Governor of New Hampshire: 
EXTRACT. | p 

84. By direction of the President, the following 
officers are hereby dismissed from the service of the 
United States. * * * be ™ 
Lieut. A. J. Edgerly, 4th New Hampshire volunteers, 
for circulating Copperhead tickets, and doing all in his 
power to promote the success of the rebel cause in his 

ta’ 


By order of the Pee of War. 
L. THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 
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Edgerly was a lieutenant of the 4th New 
Hampshire regiment, which had been in 
Florida. 

On the 3d of June the Legislature assembled 
at Concord, and elected not only Gilmore as 
governor, but Allen H. Tenney, Secretary of 
State, and Peter Sanborn, State Treasurer, and 
other officers. 

The revenue of the State during 1868 was: 
taxes, $137,065.61; loans, $239,300; total, 
$376,385.61. The expenses amounted as fol- 
lows: ordinary, $210,539.32; aid to families 
of volunteers, $183,810.56; total, $394,349.88, 
The debt of New Hampshire, at the end of the 
fiscal year 1862, was $735,100. During 1863 
additional loans have been negotiated to the 
amount of $239,300 for the temporary use of 
the State, and $482,300 for military purposes. 
The amount paid out by the State on account 
of the war to June Ist, 1863, was $1,305,835, a 
sh ce of which had been paid back by the 

ederal Government. The number of men 
which the State had furnished at that date was 
17,788, being her quota upon every previous call. 
Gov. Gilmore, in his message, stated that the 
State banks, with a capital of over four and a 
half millions, had over a million and a quarter 
of State and National securities. The railroads 
in the State had done a fair business during the 
year which had passed. The mutual insurance 
companies had proved a failure ‘in the State. 
The State prison, insane asylum, house of refor- 
mation and other benevolent and reformatory 
institutions, were described to be in an excel- 
lent condition. Thesame was the state of the 
educational institutions. The general condition 
of the State was represented to be prosperous. 
All departments of business had flourished, 
produce had increased, and industry had gained 
its reward. 

A bill was proposed in the Legislature giving 
to soldiers in the field the privilege of voting. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court was, that it 
was opposed to the spirit and letter of the State 
Constitution, as well as the law, which requires 
the presence of the voter at the polls. 

Some popular disturbances arose in the State 
during the draft for soldiers. Some of the 
towns of the State had previously furnished an 
excess above their quota, and considered the 
draft upon them under such circumstances as 
peculiarly burthensome. Upon the represent- 
ation of the facts to the War Department, the 
promise was given by the provost-marshal-gen- 
eral that the surplus men should be discharged 
in such towns from the number taken by the 
draft. The governor thereupon promised this 
remittance to the towns. But when the at- 
‘tempt was made to carry out this plan the dif- 
ficulties were found to be so great that it was 
impossible to execute it. At Jackson a mob 
burned the Forest Vale House, half way be- 
tween the Orawford and Glen Houses, and 
stoned the agents of the marshal engaged in 
notifying the drafted men. The loss of prop- 
erty was valued at $8,000. In Portsmouth a 
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disturbance also took place. (See Riots.) The 
decision of the department was, however, ac- 
quiesced in when the circumstances were fully 
understood. 

NEW JERSEY. At the session of the Leg- 
islature at the commencement of the year a 
series of resolutions were passed which were 
intended to express the views of the majority 
of the voters on public affairs. The series 
passed the Senate by a vote of 12 yeas to 8 
nays, and the House by 88 yeas to 13 nays. 
The resolutions declare that the State in 

romptly answering all the calls for troops, 
believed and confided in the declarations of the 
President made in his inaugural address, and 
in the resolutions of Congress passed July, 1861; 
and that, having waited with patience and for- 
bearance for the redemption of these pledges, 
she conceives it to be her solemn duty to urge 
upon the President and Congress in the most 
respectful but decided manner the redemption 
of the pledges under which the troops of the 
State entered upon and have continued in the 
contest; and as the devotion of the State to 
the sacred cause of perpetuating the Union and 
maintaining the Constitution has been untaint- 
ed, in any degree, by infidelity, bigotry, section- 
alism, or partisanship, she now, in view of the 
faith originally plighted, of the disasters and 
disgrace that have marked the steps of a 
changed and changing policy, and of the im- 
minent dangers that threaten the national ex- 
istence, urges upon the President and Congress 
a return and adherence to the original policy 
of the administration, as the only means by 
which the Union can be restored, and the 
nation saved. The other resolutions were thus 
expressed : 

8. And be it resolved, That it is the deliberate sense 
of the people of this State that the war power within 
the limits of the Constitution is ample for any and all 
emergencies, and that all assumptions of power, under 
whatever plea, beyond that conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, is without warrant or authority, and if permitted 
to continue without remonstrance will finally encom- 
pass the destruction of the liberties of the people and 
the death of the republic; and, therefore, to the end 
that in any event the matured and deliberate sense of 
the people of New Jersey may be known and declared, 
we their representatives, in Senate and General As- 
sembly convened, do, in their name and in their 


behalf, make unto the Federal Government this our 
solemn protest : 

Against a war waged with the insurgent States for 
the accomplishment of uncoustitutional or partisan 
purposes ; 

i Daene a 7: pha has | ap its object the subjuga- 
on of any of the wi iew to thei 
to territorial condition " La view eir reduction 
inst proclamations from any source by which, 
under the plea of “military necessity,” persons in 
States and Territories, sustaining the Federal Govern- 


ment, and beyond the necessary military lines, are held» 


liable to the rigor and severity of military law; 
Against the domination of the military over the civil 
law in States, Territories, or districts not in a state of 
insurrection ; ; 
Against all arrests without warrant; against the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in States and 
Territories sustaining the Federal Government, “where 
the public safety does not require it,” and against the 
assumption of power by any person to suspend such 
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writ, except under the express authority of Con- i 


Against the creation of new States by the division pe 
of existing ones, or in any other manner not clear 
authorized by the Constitution, and against the right — 
of secession as practically admitted by the action of 
Con in admitting as a new State a portion of the 
State of Virginia; . . oe 
Against the power assumed in the proclamati 
the President made January Ist, 1863, by whi 
the slaves in certain States and parts of State 
forever set free; and against the expenditure of 
public moneys for the emancipation of slaves or 
support at any time, under any pretence whate 
Against any and every exercise of Neng) upon 
part of the Federal Government that is not clea 
given and expressed in the Federal Constitution 
asserting that “the powers not delegated to the Un 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


States, are reserved to the respectively, or t 


ani 
e rights of her peo 
no disposition to wrest from them any of their rights, 
privileges, or property, but simply to assist in main- 
taining, as.she has ever believed and still Magee 
to be her duty todo, the supremacy of the Fed 
Constitution; and while abating naught im her devo- — 
tion to the Union of the States and the ‘dignity and 
power of the Federal Government, at no time since 
commencement of the present war has this State been 
other than willing to terminate, peacefully and hon- 
orably to all, a war unnecessary in its origin, fraught 
with horror and suffering in its prosecution, and ne- 
cessarily dangerous to the liberties of all in its con- 
tinuance., bb 
5. And be it resolved, That the Legislature of we 
State of New Jersey believes that the appointment o 
commissioners upon the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet commissioners similarly appointed 
the insurgent States, to convene in some suitable 
place for the purpose of considering whether any, and 
if any what plan may be adopted, consistent with the 
honor and dignity of the National Government, by 
which the present civil war may be brought to a close. 
is not inconsistent with the integrity, honor, an 
dignity of the Federal Government, but, as an i mf 
tion of the spirit which animates the adhering States, _ 
would in any event tend to strengthen us in the opin- 
ion of other nations; and hoping, as we sincerely do, 
that the Southern States would reciprocate the peace- 
ful indications thus evinced; and believing, as we 7 I 
that under the blessing of God great benefits woul 
arise from such a conference, we most earnestly 
recommend the subject to the consideration of the 
Government of the United States and request its co- 
operation therein. Phat rior 
No draft took place in the State. The quota 
at the time the draft was: made was 8,783; 
these were raised by volunteering. Up to the 
1st of January, 1863, the number of troops 
which the State had been called upon to fur- 
nish was 27,199, and the number of men fur- 
nished up to that time was 80,214. Liberal 
bounties were paid by the counties and cities, 
which were to be reimbursed by the State. 
An enrolment of the citizens made in antici- 
en of a draft, returned the number in the 
tate liable to military duty 71,697. att 
No election for State officers was held during 
the year. Oounty officers and members of the 
Legislature were chosen, comprising one third 
of the Senate and the Assembly, This body 
was divided as follows: 


a eee 


_ tions were prosperous during the year. 
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oi Senate, Assembly, 
Republioans....., wdameti ninety 20 
Democrats........ 40 


- The balance in the State Treasury at the be- 
a. of the year was $92,084. The State 
nas no debt of consequence except that con- 
The local institu- 
On 
the invasion of Pennsylvania, the troops of the 
State were promptly sent to repel the enemy. 
(See Army OPERATIONS.) 

- The railroad system of the State has attracted 
much attention. Situated geographically as 
the State is, between the great cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the States in which 
those cities are located, the route of communi- 
cation necessarily passes over her territory. 


tracted as war expenses. 


_ This embraces likewise the principal portion 


of the communication by land between the 
north and the central and southern part of the 
country. Four rivers of some importance inter- 
sect this route, viz.: the Hackensack, the Pas- 
saic, Raritan and Delaware. The necessity of 
an easy communication between the above 
cities was so manifest in the war of 1812, as to 
be considered a work of national importance, 
and deserving the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Oongress, however, refused to author- 
ize any expenditure for such an object. Thirty 
years ago, when the Delaware and Raritan 
canal and the Camden-Amboy railroad were 
chartered, the projects were considered to be 
so visionary that the charters could with great 
difficulty be given away by the State. Indeed 
they could not be given away upon terms on 
which capitalists were then willing to accept 
them unless they were impregnably protected 
from competition. .This protection was thus 
given from the necessity of the case, as with- 
out it neither railroad nor canal would have 
then been built. On the fares paid by passen- 
gers and merchandise which pass over the 
railroad and canal a percentage is paid, which 
amounts to $200,000 on the thousands of pas- 
sengers and hundreds of millions of merchan- 
dise thus transported. In principle the tolls 
which are paid into the treasury of New York 
from the business done on her canals, is sim- 
ilar to those which New Jersey exacts for the 
business done on her public works. The fares 
on these routes are as low or lower than those 
on any other works in the country. The final 
success of the companies chartered in 1830 
has been such as enabled them to assist in 
the construction of railroads in all parts of 
the State. 

An application was made to Congress at the 
session commencing in December, 1863, to 
declare the Delaware and Raritan railroad a 
oo and military road of the United States. 

is road runs from Keyport, on Raritan Bay, 
to the Delaware river opposite Dover, but 
is completed to its intersection with a road 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City. A com- 
mittee of the House reported unanimously in 
favor of the application, The question involved 
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the important consideration as to the right of 
the Federal Government to enter a State and 
give certain privileges to a corporation con- 
trolled by its local laws. By means of their 
route the Delaware and Raritan Company had 
transported troops and freight from Philadel- 
phia to New York, but were enjoined from 
continuing to do the same by the chancellor 
of New Jersey, who ordered the payment to 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company of 
all sums received by said Delaware and Rari- 
tan Company, on the ground that an act of 
the State makes it unlawful for any road to 
be constructed during the existence of the 
Camden and Amboy charter, “‘which shall be 
intended to carry passengers and merchandise 
between New York and Philadelphia,” without 
the consent of the said. Camden and Amboy 
Company. 

According to their report the committee of 
Congress find that from September 1st, 1862, 
to June. 1st, 1863, there were transported over 
the Delaware and Raritan Bay Company’s road 
seventeen thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight men, six hundred and forty-nine horses, 
and eight hundred and six thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds of freight, by order 
of the Government. . 

They also find that Congress has five times 
exercised the power of establishing post-roads. 
1st. In the case of the bridges across the Ohio 
at Wheeling and Bridgeport, Virginia, which ~ 
law was sustained by the Supreme Court. 2d. 
In a special law of Congress declaring that all 
railroads in the United States shall be post- 
routes. 38d. Act of 1863, where that legislation 
is reaffirmed. 4th. In an act declaring a 
bridge partly constructed across the Ohio river 
at Steubenville, Ohio, to be a lawful structure. 
5th. In the act of 1863, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to seize any railroad when the public 
safety may require it, so that it shall be con- 
sidered a part of the military establishment of 
the United States, as well as a post-road. The 
committee then proceeded to argue from article 
1, section 8, Constitution of the United States, 
that Congress “shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
and quote at length views of the Supreme 
Court in cases arising under that clause. The 
committee then present a record of the action 
of Congress, the various State Legislatures, etc., 
for better railway connection from New York 
to Washington. A 

NEW YORK. On the first day of 1863, 
Horatio Seymour, who had been previously 
elected, was inaugurated governor of New 
York. On this occasion, in his brief inaugural 
address, after complimenting Governor Morgan 
(then retiring) on the manner in which he had 
discharged his duties, Governor Seymour said : 


Fellow citizens: In your presence I have solemnly 
sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, 
with all its grants, restrictions, and guarantees, and I 
shall support it. 
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I have also sworn tosupport another Constitution— 
the constitution of the State of New York—with all its 
powers and rights. I shall uphold it. , 

I have sworn faithfully to perform the duties of the 
office of Governor of this State, and with your aid the: 
shall be faithfully performed. These Constitutions an 
laws are meant oe the guidance of official conduct and 
our protection and welfare. . 
e first law I find recorded for my observance is 
that which declares “it shall be the duty of the Gov- 
ernor to maintain and defend the atone ‘and juris- 
diction of this State,” and the most marked injunction 
of the Constitution to the Executive is, that he “shall 
take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” 

These Constitutions do not conflict ; the line of sep- 
aration between the responsibilities and obligations 
which each imposes is well defined. They do not em- 
barrass us in the performance of our duties as citizens 
or officials. 


After a brief allusion to the quiet transfer of 
power from one political organization to an- 
other, and the expression of the hope that, be- 
fore the end of two years, the nation would be 
again united and glorious, and thanks to the 
assemblage, the governor withdrew. During 
the year which he had thus commenced, the 
governor was called upon to encounter some 
new questions in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the State. The most exciting of these 
arose out of the orders of the Federal Govern- 
ment for a draft of men for the army. The 
number of men to be taken by the draft was 
ordered to be one fifth of the number enrolled 
in each congressional district who belonged to 

‘ the first class, or were between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five, with the unmarried be- 
tween thirty-five and forty-five. It wasalways 
admitted as a fundamental principle in raising 
troops, and so provided by the Enrolment Act 
that the burden should be borne equally by all 
parts of the country. The obligations of a 
State should be in proportion to the number of 
its citizens liable to military duty. It happen- 
ed that, under the system of volunteering in 
1861 and 1862, some States had contributed 
proportionally more men than other States; 
and parts of some States had contributed pro- 
portionally more than the remainder. The 
first question to be determined by the Federal 
Government was the credit for volunteers 
which each State was entitled to receive. Great 
difficulties arose in solving this problem, from 
the manner in which volnnteers had been ob- 
tained. (See Exrotment.) Other difficulties 
arose from the unequal proportions of similar 
ages in various States. Thus New England, 
whose pag emigrate in large numbers, 
would show a smaller number liable to mili- 
tary duty, in proportion to her population, 
than other portions of the Union. So New 
York City, which is the headquarters of Euro- 
pean emigration, would show a greater propor- 
tion of the military age than was really sub- 
ject to military duty. The commencement of 
the draft in New York City, in July, was ac- 
companied with a riot, and it was suspended 
until August. (See Riots.) A correspondence 
then ensued between the governor and Pres- 
ident Lincoln. On the 8d of August the goy- 


for 
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ernor, in a letter to the President, referred to 
the provision of the ‘Enrolment Act, which re- __ 
quires that the quotas should be so assigned as 
to equalize the number among the districts of — 
the several States, allowing for those alread; 
furnished, and for the time of service. New 
York had hitherto furnished a surplus, and 
was entitled to credit, said the governor, bu 
the statement of the provost-marshal did n 
agree with the records of the State adjutant- 
general’s office. He therefore asked that the 
records of the two offices might be compared. 
He also asked that the draft might be suspend. 
ed, as it had been elsewhere, until the resw 
of recruiting, then actively going on in the 
State, should be apparent. He also stated tha 
“it was believed by at least one half of the 
people of the loyal States that the Conscription 
Act was in itself a violation of the Sup 
Constitutional Law,” and therefore “‘earnestly 
urged that the Government anserepee no ob- — 
structions to the earliest practical decision up- 
on this point.” He said: ‘“ Our accustomed pro- 
cedures give to our citizens the right to bring 
all questions affecting personal liberty or com- — 
pulsory seryice in a direct and summary man- 
ner, to the judges and courts of the State or 
nation. The decisions which would thus nat- 
urally be rendered within a brief period, and 
after full and ample discussion, would make 
such a current of judicial opinion as would sat- 
isfy the public mind that the act is either valid 
or void.” ; ie 
On the 7th of August the President briefly 


replied, as follows: 
Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, t 
August Tth, 1863. 
His Excellency Horatio ur, Gov. of New York: 

Your communication of the 8d instant has been re- 
ceived and attentively considered. 

I cannot consent to suspend the draft in New York, — 
as you request, because, among other things, time is 
too important. ; 

By the figures you send, which I presume are cor- 
rect, the twelve districts represented fall inte two 
classes, of eight and four respectively. The cispariey 
of the quotas for the draft, in these two classes, is cer- 
tainly very striking, being the difference between an 
average 2,200 in one class and 4,864 in the 
Assuming that the districts are'equal one to another, __ 
in entire population, as required by the plan on which 
they were made, this disparity is such as to require — 
attention. : 

Much of it, however, I suppose, will be accounted 
for by the fact that so many more persons fit for sol- 
diers arein the city than in the country, who have too 
recently arrived from other parts of the United States, 
and from Europe, to be included in the census of 1860, 
or to have voted in 1862. Still, making due allowance 
for this, I am yet unwilling to stand upon it, as an 
entirely sufficient explanation of the pete diapers .. 

I shall direct the draft to b trom in all the di 


drawing, however, at first, from each of the 
districts, to wit: second, fourth, sixth and 
— 2,200, being the average quota of the other class. 
fter this drawing, these four districts, and also the — 
seventeenth and twenty-ninth, shall be carefully re- 
enrolled, and, if you please, agents of yours may wit- 
ness every step of the process. Any deficiency which 
may pt pa by the new enrolment, will be supplied by 
a special draft for that object, allowing due credit for 
volunteers who may be obtained from these districts, 
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ively, during the interval. And at all points, 
so far as consistent with practical convenience, due 
credit will be given’ for volunteers, and your excel- 
lency shall be notified of the time fixed for commenc- 
ing the draft in each district. 
do not object to abide a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, or of the ju Bes thereof, on the 
constitutionality of the draft law. In fact, I shall be 
willing to facilitate the obtaining of it, but I cannot 
consent to lose the time while it is being obtained. 
We are contending with an enemy, who, as I under- 
stand, drives every able-bodied man he can reach into 
his ranks, very much as a butcher drives bullocks into 
a manahicr pen. No time is wasted, no argument is 
us 


This produces an army which will soon turn upon 
our now victorious soldiers, already in the field, if t v7 
shall not be sustained by recruits as they should be. It 
produces an army with a rapidity not to be matched 
on our side, if we first waste time to reéxperiment 
with the volunteer system, already deemed by Con- 

, and palpably, in fact, so far exhausted as to be 
Inadequate; and then more time to obtain a court de- 
cision as to whether a law is constitutional which re- 

uires a part of those not now in the service to go to 
the aid of those who are already in it; and still more 
time to determine with absolute certainty that we get 
those who are to go in the precisely legal proportion 
to those who are not to go. 

My purpose is to be in my action just and constitu- 
tional, and yet practical, in performing the important 
duty with which I am charged, of maintaining the 
unity and the free principles of our common country. 

Your obedient servant, A. LINCOLN. 


On the 8th, the governor replied, expressing 


regret that the draft could not be suspended 
until a judicial decision could be had, and for- 
warding a report of the judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, The governor said: 


I wish to call your attention to the tables on pages 
5, 6, 7, and 8, which show that in the nine congres- 


‘sional districts in Manhattan, Lon f and Staten Islands, 
0 


the number of conscripts called for is 33,729, while in 
nineteen other districts the number of conscripts called 
for is only 39,626. This draft is to be made from the 
first class; those between the ages of twenty and thir- 
-five. It appears by the census of 1860, that in the 
¢ nine congressional districts there were 164,797 
males between 20 and 85, They are called upon for 
83,729 conscripts. In the other nineteen districts, 
with a population of males between 20 and 35 of 270,- 
786, Only 39,626 are demanded. 
Again, to show the partisan character of the enrol- 
ment, you will find in the 21st page of the military re- 
rt, that in the first nine congressional districts, the 
tal vote of 1860 was 151,248. The number of con- 
scripts now demanded is 33,729. In the nineteen dis- 
tricts, the total vote was 457,257; yet these districts 
are called upon to furnish only 39,626 drafted men. 
Each of the nine districts gave majorities in favor of 
one political party, and each of the nineteen districts 
gave majorities in favor of the other party. 
On the 11th, the President briefly replied as 
follows: 
Exrcuttvs Mansion, WASHINGTON, i 
August 11th, 1862. 
His parioney: Horatio Seymour, Gov. of New York: 
Yours of the 8th inst., with Judge Advocate-Gen. 
Waterbury’s report, was received to-day. Asking you 
to remember that I consider the time as being very im- 
ae both to the general cause of the country and 
the soldiers in the fieldyI beg to remind you that I 
waited at your request from the Ist until the 6th inst., 
to receive your communication dated the 8d. In view 
of its great length and the known time and apparent 
care taken in its ip owe porns I did not doubt that it 
contained your full case as you desired to present it. 
It contained the figures for twelve districts, omitting 
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the other nineteen, as I supposed, because you found 
nothing to complain of as to them. I answered ac- 
cordingly. In doing so, I laid down the principle to 
which I propose adhering, which is to proceed with 
the draft, at the same time employing infallible means 
to avoid any great wrong. 

With the communication received to-day, you send 
figures for twenty-eight districts, including the same 
sent before, and still omitting three, for which I sup- 
pose the enrolments are not yet received. In lookin 
over the fuller lists of twenty-eight districts, I fin 
that the quotas for sixteen of them are above 2,000 and 
below 2,700, while of the rest, six are above 2,700, and 
six are below 2,000. 

Applying the Lame to these new facts, the 5th 
and 7th districts must be added to the four in which 
the quotas have already been reduced to 2,200 for the 
first draft, and with these four others must be added 
to those to be reénrolled. The correct case will then 
stand: the quotas of the 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
districts, fixed at 2,200 for the first draft. 

The provost-marshal-general informs me that the 
ooree already completed in the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
22d, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th districts. In 
the others, except the three outstanding, the drawing 
will be made upon the quotas as now fixed. After the 
first. draft, the 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 16th, 17th, 
21st, 25th, 29th, and 31st, will be reénrolled, for the 
Fd sa and in the manner stated in my letter of the 

th inst. The same principle will be applied to the 
now outstanding districts when they shall come in. 
No part of my former letter is repudiated by reason of 
not being restated in this, or for any other cause. 
our obedient servant, A. LINCOLN. 


The governor insisted also that the enrolment 
presented great inequality, and laid the follow- 
ing statement before the War Department: 

The average ratio of enrolment to the male 

yf ng nea in the Western States, is...... 19 per ct. 
In ANOWiSOTSOY dc vi'deicdaclecveccctccnccseses 20 
In. Pennsylvania... sceesccccccseccccccsee L8G 
In the New England States, it is........... 17 yt? 
In the State of New York, it is............ 22 “ 
Massachusetts, with ten congressmen and a 

popniasion of 1,231,066, has to furnish, un- 

er the recent call for 800,000 men...... “ 
The first nine congressional districts of the 

State of New York, with a population of 

1,218,949, are called upon for....... pee 
Excess in the nine congressional districts in 

New York over ten congressional. dis- 

tricts in Massachusetts...... Bertone 
The quota of Vermont and New Hampshire, 

with a united population of 641,171, and 
six representatives in Congress, and four 
senators, is........ 1 rte Ae teeeese 
The quota of two congressional districts in 
New York, the 4th and 6th, with a popu- 
lation of 288,229, is.......... Erna 7,628 


The wrong was partially corrected by reduc- 
ing the numbers called in those districts of 
New York where they were excessive, to the 
average number in the other districts of the 
State. At the same time, the Secretary ap- 
pointed Wm. F. Allen, of New York, John 
Love, of Indiana, and Chauncey Smith, of Mas- 
sachusetts, as a commission, to determine upon 
some fair mode of correcting these inequalities. 

Meantime the draft was carried forward in 
the western districts of the State nearly to 
completion, although in the city of New York 
and Brooklyn it had been suspended at the 
time of the riots, July 18th. In preparation 
for resuming it the following correspondence 
took place: 


15,126 
25,166 


10,040 


7,099 


Hi ey Tr Fereene opm go ik tibreg Arteta, the State 
” of New ork: f 


Heapgvarrers, DEPARTMENT oF THE East, 
New Yorx Crry, July 30th, 1863, 

Sre: As the draft under the Act of Congress of 
March 3d, 1863, for ete ne ip calling out the na- 
tional forces, will probably be resumed in this city at 
an early day, I am desirous of ea whether the 
military power of the State may be relied on to enforce 
the execution of the law, in case of forcible resistance 
toit. Iam very anxious that there should be perfect 
harmony of action between the Federal Government and 
that of the State of New York ; andif under your author- 
ity to see the laws faithfully executed, I can feel as- 
sured that the act referred to will be enforced, I need 
not ask the War Department to put at my te ci for 
the purpose, troops in the service of the Uni States. 
Iam the more unwilling to make such a request as 
they could not be withdrawn in any considerable num- 
ber from the field without prolonging the war and giv- 
ing aid and encouragement to the enemies of the 
Union, at the very moment when our successes prom- 
ise, with a vigorous effort, the speedy suppression of 
the rebellion. 

Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, JOHN A. DIX, Maj.-Gen. 

Axsany, Monday, August 8d, 1868. 
To Maj.-Gen. John A. Diz, Commanding Eastern De- 
partment, de. : 

Sir: I received your letter on Saturday. I have this 
day sent to the President of the United States a com- 
munication in relation to the draft in this State. Ibe- 
lieve his answer will relieve you and me from the pain- 
ful questions growing out of an armed enforcement of 
die Lonadtiption law in this patriotic State, which has 
contributed so largely and freely to the support of the 
national cause during the palatine war. en I re- 
ceive the President’s answer, I will write to you again 
upon the subject of your letter. 

Truly Hone &e., 
ORATIO SEYMOUR. 


- On the Sth of August, Gen. Dix again ad- 
dressed the governor, saying: 


It is my duty now as commanding officer of the 
troops in the service of the United States in the de- 
partment, if called on by the enrolling officers, to aid 
them in resisting forcible opposition to the execution 
of the law ; and it was from an earnest desire to avoid 
the necessity of employing for the purpose any of my 
forces, which have been placed here: to garrison the 
forts and protect the public property, I wished to 
see the draft enforced by the military power of the 
State in case of armed and organized resistance to it. 
But holding such resistance to the paramount law of 
Congress to be disorganizing and revolutionary, lead- 
ing, unless effectually suppressed, to the overthrow of 
the Government itself, to the success of the insurgents 
of the seceded States, and to universal anarchy, I de- 
pn if your codperation could not be relied on, to 
ask the General Government for a force which should 
be adequate to ensure the execution of the law, and to 
meet any emergency growing out of it. 


To this letter Goy. Seymour, who had, in 
the meantime, failed to obtain from the Presi- 
dent a suspension of the draft, replied on the 
15th, saying: 

As you state in es letter that it is your duty to en- 
force the act of Congress, and as you apprehend its 
provisions may excite Megane resistance, it is 

you should know 

the State authorities. Of course, under no circum- 
can they perform duties expressly confided to 

others; nor can they undertake to relieve others from 
their proper. responsibilities. But there can be no 
violations of order or riotous ne no 
disturbances of the yey peace, which are not infrac- 
tions of the laws of the State, and those laws will be 


ro- 
€ position which will be held 
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enforced under all cireumstances. I shall take care 
that all the executive officers of this ‘ their | 
duties vigorously and thoroughly, and, if need be, the 
military power will be called into requisition, == 
As you are an officer*of the General Government, 
and not of the State, it does not become me to mak 
suggestions to you with re; to your action 
law of Congress. You will, of course, be gov 
your instructions, and your own views of ioty ae i 
On the 18th, Gen. Dix again wrote to 
governor, saying * | Be 
Not having received an answer from you, I ay 
to the Secretary of War on the 14th instant, for a 
adequate to the object. The call was promptly 
sponded to, and I shall be ready to meet all op 
to the draft, ae 
Gov. Seymour replied on the 20th, 
that nfo notice had been sent to him when the 
draft would take place; neither had there — 
been of the previous one; and that he expec . 
some interval between the notice and the di 
He said: rot 
You will see that no time was allowed for ge 
credits for volunteers, for making su tions or p! 
arations. I do not know that the fault rests with \ 
Fry, but it is proper for me to state these facts. 
The specific objections of the governor 
were, that New York City and Broo he 
not get due credit for the past, and that 
the enrolments were excessive, as compar- 
ed with other portions of the State; and 
that the draft, as proposed, would throw 


upon the eastern portion of the State, compris- — 


ing less than one third of the congressional 
districts, more than one half of the burdens of 
the conscription. Figures were presented to 
sustain these objections. So far as related to — 
any political comparison of the congressional 
districts, the judge-advocate-general said: 

The nine anti-Lincoln districts are required to fur- 


nish nearly as many conscripts as thenineteen Lincoln — . | 


districts, although the latter polled more than three 
times as many votes; as follows: 39 certle DES 
1860. HT a: 
Lrxcotn Districts. Ayti-Lrxcoty Districr, © 
aa T ie al 8. 
District. Ls requir’d Distzjch, 
12s. conceit 22,664 
WB ocnbeeens 19,698 
po ie 540 
Bs ti 17,167 
bY Saar 20,874 
38s Gd. S83 +389 
bY ee 29,188 
RO» ics ns i> ay 
Bhan euie ass’ 21,519 
Ee 23,995 
GB. ea gik 24,070 
TON deee « 28,497 
25.. 22.317 
226i... Geese 25,566 
= du sawese’ or abe ) 
®.ciecsaes 92.541 (i> 
80... 98.315 re 
Tas eaten +| 21,518 ree 3 
Totals...| 457,257 | 39,626! eae 


The three districts to which a quota has not been as- 
signed each gave an anti-Lincoln majority. » yes 
The whole matter was referred for in 
tion by the Secretary of War to the co ter 
above mentioned, whose report sustained the 


~e 
e 


a ee i al 


— 
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objection of Governor Seymour as to an excess 
of enrolment, and the allowance of 13,000 men 
was promptly made by the War Department. 
The Legislature, at its subsequent session, pass- 
ed a vote of thanks to the governor for his 
successful management of this matter. 

The quota of New York under the draft, af- 
ter deducting credits on former calls, was 
68,000 men. At the time for the draft to be 
completed in New York and Brooklyn, the 
governor issued the following proclamation : 
Exgcuttve CuamBer, ALBANY, } 

- Aug. 18th, 1863, 

Ihave received information that the draft is about 
to be made in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
and I understand that there is danger of disorderly 
and riotous attacks upon those who are engaged in ex- 
ecuting the law of Congress. 

_I cannot believe that any considerable number of 
citizens are disposed to renew the shameful and sad 
scenes of the past month, in which the lives of so many, 
as well of the innocent as of the guilty, were destroy- 
ed. Our courts are now consigning to severe punish- 
ment many of those who were then guilty of acts destruc- 
tive of the lives and property of their fellow-citizens. 
These events should teach all that real or imaginary 
wrongs cannot be corrected by unlawful violence. 
The liberties of our country and the rights of our cit- 
izens can only be preserved by a just regard for legal 
obligations, and an acquiescence in the decision of 
judicial tribunals. 

While I believe it would have been a wise and hu- 
mane policy to have procured a’ judicial decision, 
with regard to the constitutionality of the Conscrip- 
tion Act, at an earlier day and by a summary epee 
yet the failure to do this in no degree justifies any 
violent oppor. to the act of Congress. Until it is 
set aside pee decision of judicial tribunals, it must 
be obeyed like any other act of the State or National 
Legislature, 

he following rule of duty in this respect was laid 
down in the farewell address of Andrew Jackson. 
This view has always been accepted by the friends of 
our Union and the upholders of our Constitution : 

- Unconstitutional or oppressive laws may, no doubt, be 
passed by Congress, either from erroneous views or the 
want of due consideration. If they are in reach of judicial 
authority, the remedy is easy and peaceful; and, if from the 
character of the law, it isan abuse of power not within the 
control of the judiciary, then free discussion and calm ap- 
“pe to reason, and to the justice of the people, will not fail 

redress the wrong. But until the law shall be declared 
void by the courts or repealed by Congress, no individual or 
combination of individuals can be justified in resisting its ex- 
ecution, 

The antagonistic doctrine that men may rightfully re- 
sist laws opposed to their own ideas of right or duty has 
not only led to great disorders and violence, but is one 
of the chief causes of the destructive civil war which 
has wasted the blood and treasure of our people. Dis- 


‘regard for the sacredness of the Constitution, for the 


majesty of the law, and for the decisions of the judi- 
ciary, is, at this time, the greatest danger which threat- 
ens American liberty. 

This spirit of disloyalty must be put down. It is in- 
consistent with social order and social security, de- 
structive to the safety of persons and property, and 
subversive of the liberty of the citizen and the free- 
dom of the nation. Those who fear that there are de- 
signs in any quarter to overthrow the rights of the cit- 
izen, or to obstruct the dccustomed administration of 
our laws, or to usurp any power in violation of consti- 
tutional restraints, should bear in mind that all acts of 


violence, all public disorders, pave the way for these- 


very usurpations, and that they will be regarded with 


Satisfaction by those who, for any cause, may wish to 


destroy either the power or rights of our National or 
State Governments. 5 
The Constitution and Statutes of the State and nation 


. 
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contain ample remedies for all wrongs which may be 
committed either by rulers or citizens, and those who 
wish to preserve their rights, or to punish offenders, 
whether in public or in private life, should themselves 
carefully perform their duty, abstain from all illegal 
acts, generously support the Government, and then 
calmly and resolutely claim their rights. 

I again repeat the warning which I gave to you 
during the riotous proceedings of the past month, that 
“the only opposition to the conscription which can be 
allowed is an appeal to the courts. The right of every 
citizen to make such an appeal will be maintained, and 
the decision of the courts must be respected and obey- 
ed by rulers and people alike, No other course is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the laws, the peace and 
order of the city, and the safety of its inhabitants. 
Riotous proceedings must and shall be put down. The 
laws of the State of New York must be enforced, its 
peace and order maintained, and the lives and prop- 
erty of all citizens protected, at any and every haz- 
ard. The rights of every citizen will be properly 
poesia and defended by the chief magistrate of the 

ate. 

I hereby admonish all judicial and executive officers 
whose duty it is to enforce the law and preserve public 
order, that they take vigorous and effective measures 
to put down any riotous or unlawful assemblages; and 
if they find their power insufficient for that purpose, 
to call upon the military in the manner pointed out by 
the Statutes of the State. If these measures should 
prove insufficient, I shall then exert the full power of 
the State, in order that the public order may be pre- 
served, and the Le ger and properties of the citizens 


be fully protecte 
HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


The following is the force that was sent to 
General Dix by the Secretary of War as above 
stated : 


United States regular infantry regiments and artillery... 12 
New York cavalry and infantry regiments and artillery: 7 


Ohio infantry regiments. ....... 22.2... 2 cece cee cnet eee 5 
Massachusetts infantry and artillery...............0.-008 4 
Vermont infantry regiments........:..cceeee eee ear 
Connecticut battery........ 1 
Delaware battery.......... Z 
Michigan infantry regiments... ........ cee cceeececcees 3 
Indiana infantry regiments... ..-.ece.csweeeesoceccccecs 3 
WAMOBOLS LONELY a6) <p'c vk. she chonphy 0 Ss penecdecs sy ae 1 
Wisconsin infantry. cs sie sabis aces sve seis Jaccledpewes - 2 


Total United States regiments and batteries on duty.. “4 
The result of the draft in the State was as 
follows: 


No. of conscripts examined..... RR Se a ie ee TT,S62 
No. exempted for physical disability and other chuses 53,109 
No. who paid commutation, ...........cceeeeeeeeece 14,073 
No. of substitutes obtained........ 0... ce ceeseeeeenes 6,619 
No. of conscripts held to seryice............. AER 2,55T 


The number of volunteers obtained in the 
State, from January Ist, 1863, to January 5th, 
1864, was as follows: 

Volunteers raised by State authorities from January 


Ist, 1868,:to this date?. ... cose seccisevecceecessceee 25,324 
Recruits sent to regiments in the fleld.............. + 1,653 
Enlisted by provost-marshals.......+seeeseeeeeeeeee 11,060 
Reénlistments in the field (estimate)..............:. 10,000 
Substitutes (volunteers, in fact).......ccesssecsseces 6,619 
Enlisted by provost-marshals since December 2ist... 1,500 

56,156 


The State has furnished up to December, 
18638, 292,982 men. Of this number 230,442 
were mustered in for three years, 30,121 for 
two years, 2,516 for nine months, 29,893 for 
three months. This ratio, applied to the loy- 
al States, should produce an army of 1,489,500, 
or one soldier for every thirteen persons. 

The Boards of Supervisors have made the fol- 


lowing appropriations, except in ten counties, 
where bounties were paid by towns entirely: 


ABET nth onkden he Cebbe dee? aed ves oe0es $362,700 00 
1962... 200 "2,967,871 96 
1g ee So a eS 11,083,291 95 
. $14,203,863 91 

By common councils: 
ieahidonsh 307,248 83 
Pee er ecrysoee oe -soneeets $Pe04 089 18 
1863. 2)579,668 50 
$6,710,948 95 

By the Legislature: 

Py OY gn a et 307,248 88 
1863 BAe sera meannenehs #590 088 12 
GOOD aiviwic tens conu shape dactss gute 8,841,098 00 
$13,562,497 00. 
Total appropriated.......s+seeeseeee $34,637,309 86 


Inquiries were made of Governor Seymour 
relative to the enlistment of colored troops, to 
which he returned the following answer: 


Strate or New Yoru, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Nov, 24th. 


Sir: In answer to your inquiries about enlistment 
of blacks and the organization of regiments and com- 
panies, I have to say: 

Ist. That, under the State laws, the bounty is paid 
to all without distinction who are mustered into the 
service of the United States, and for whom credits are 

iven to New York under the President’s call for 


roops. 

od. As to new organizations, I have no power to au- 
thorize any, either blacks or whites, which will be en- 
titled to the benefits of the Denaiy sires by the Gen- 
eral Government. The object at Washington is to fill 
up the ranks of the regiments in the field. If any new 
organizations for either white or black troops are made, 
they must be authorized by the War Department to 
entitle those who join them to the benefit of the money 
paid to volunteers. . Yours, &c., ‘ 
HORATIO SEYMOUR, 
To James Rogers, No. 421 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


An enrolment of the militia, made in August 
and September, 1862, showed 589,539 men sub- 
ject to draft. 

At the annual elections in November a Sec- 
cretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, At- 
torney General, State Engineer, and Surveyor, 
and a Judge of the Court of Appeals were to 
be chosen, besides a Legislature and local offi- 
cers. Several conventions were held previous 
to the election. A Union, or Administration 
Convention, assembled in Syracuse early in 
September, at which Chauncey M. Depew was 
nominated for Secretary of State; Lucius Rob- 
inson for Comptroller; Geo, W. Schuyler, 
Treasurer; John Oochrane for Attorney Gen- 
eral; State Engineer, Wm. B. Taylor. Reso- 
lutions were adopted declaring that it was the 
highest duty of every citizen to do all in his 
power to maintain the integrity of the Union 
and the supremacy of the Constitution over the 
whole national domain; that the armies should 
be promptly reénforced, and the conduct of all 
condemned who embarrassed the efforts of the 
Government; that no other tenders of peace 
should be made to the enemy than are em- 
braced in the Constitution under which they 
can at- any time resume their place in the 
Union ; that the gratitude of the people is due 
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to the administration of Mr. Lincoln for the 


splendid victories; that the spirit of 
hostility aroused against the 
to be deplored ; that thanks be tendered to the 


soldiers for their zeal and fortitude; approv: ne 
the action of the Governmentin repellingevery _ 


attempt at foreign intervention, &c. A resolu 
tion was also adopted approving the Ema 
pation Proclamation “as a war measure, 
oughly legal and justifiable.” 

A Constitutional Union Convention assemb! 
on September 9th, but made no nominations, 
its resolutions it refused to support for office at 
person in political relation or sympathy w 
secession, abolitionism, or fanaticism of 
kind; and resolved that the independence 
the revolted States would be a greater 


than war; that citizens of any revolted State 4 


on returning to their allegiance become again 


citizens of the Union; that the right of prop- 
erty in lands, personalty or slaves, is exclusive- — 


ly within the authority and jurisdiction of the 
States respectively ; that the sole end for which 
the Government has authority to carry on this 


war is to suppress their insurrection, and to 


compel them to obey the Constitution and laws. 


Another resolution declares the unalterable © 


purpose to resist in every legal manner all de- 
partures from the strict letter of the Consti- 
tution. 
On the 10th of September, the Democratic o 
Opposition Convention assembled at Albany, 
and nominated Daniel B. St. John for Secretary 
of State; Sanford E. Church for Comptroller; 
Marshall B. Champlain for Attorney General; 
Wm. B. Lewis for Treasurer, and Van R. Rich- 
mond for State Engineer. 


to the Government in all legitimate means to 


suppress the rebellion, and restore the Union; — 


that the Government was pledged to the policy 
declared in the resolution of Congress of July, 
1861; that illegal and unconstitutional arrests 
should be discontinued as a usurpation and 


crime; that the Government should man- — 


ifest a policy of conciliation; that the doc- 
trine of secession is 

claim of the right o 
ernment to obliterate State boundaries and 


State rights; that the Constitution is equal- q 


ly obligatory in time of war as in peace; that 
thanks are due to the soldiers for their 
promptness and bravery ; that the results of the 


conscription should admonish the Government — 


to rely on the voluntary action of a patriotic 


people; that mob violence is a crime against a — 
at the — 


people and a republican government ; 
administration of Gov. Seymour meets the 
highest approval. 


On the 8d of June a mass convention as- 


sembled in New York, in compliance with a 
call signed by one or more persons in each sen- 


- 


overnment was 


The convention | 
resolved to render a sincere and united support — 


ually false with the 
the Federal Goy- — 


ability and steadfast courage with which he 
has prosecuted the war for the Union; the 
signal success of its financial ability; its preser- 
vation of peace with foreign nations, and its 


a i la ee 
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atorial district of the State. The call, after 


_ stating the results of the past efforts to restore 


oo 


SS a 


Pe 


are now for a vigorous prosecution of peace, 


the Union, continues thus : 
In view of these results, after more than two years 
of continual and unceasing military conflict, we are for 
taking one step upon the road of peaceful effort. De 
n 
whilst we would submit to no national dismember- 


- ment, and no terms not justified by every principle of 


honor, we will go very far in the spirit of conciliation 
and concession to restore the Union as it was, under 
the Constitution as itis. We believe that these are the 


_ prevailing sentiments of the masses. 


_ The resolutions adopted by the convention 
declared fealty to the Constitution and to the 
sovereignty of the States and of the people; 
that under the Constitution there is no power 
to coerce the States or any of them by military 
force; that the war is contrary to the Consti- 
tution, and should be put an end to; that at- 
tempts to do away with the provisions of the 
Constitution which point out how crimes are 
to be punished, are high-handed violations of 
the solemn duties of rulers; that the claim of 
dictatorial and unlimited military power and 
trial of citizens by courts-martial are mon- 
strous; that the dogma of unlimited submission 
to the Executive branch of the Government is 
unworthy an American citizen; that we pro- 
test against the cowardly, despotic, inhuman 
act of banishment of O. L. Vallandigham; and 
recommend the suspension of hostilities, and 
the holding of a convention to settle the man- 
ner of restoring the contending sections. 
. On the 3d of September, a Young Men’s Union 
or Administration Convention assembled at 
Syracuse. The chairman stated the objects of 
the convention “ to be to unite all loyal young 
men of the State in the firm and vigorous sup- 
port of the National Government, and in op- 
aan to all who are disposed to embarrass it 
the suppression of this wicked rebellion, 
and in maintaining the majesty of the laws.” 
The vote of the State was cast as follows: 


Administration. Opposition, 

..- 814,847 St. John..... oo. 284,942 

wees. 314,236 Church.......... 284,849 

Cochrane. ........ 813,865 Champlain,..... 284,762 

Selden, Judge..... 313,327 Allen, Judge..... 284,086 

The Legislature, of which a portion of the 
Senate held over, was as follows: 

1 “ Senate. Assembly. Total, 
Administration ........... aud 82 103 
Opposition............. aicemns hak 46 57 


In May a public meeting was held in Al- 
bany, relative to the arrest of Clement L. Val- 
_landigham (see Hapras Corpus), at which a 


' series of resolutions were adopted, and ordered 


te be sent to President Lincoln. For the cor- 
respondence relative thereto, see Pusrio Docu- 
MENTS. An invitation was extended to Gov- 
ernor Seymour to attend this assemblage, to 
which he sent the following reply: 


Stare or New York, Exscutrve DEPARTMENT, ; 
Ausany, May 16th, 1868. 
To Peter Cagger, Solomon F. Higgins, Erastus Corn- 
ing, Jr., Committee + 
_ I cannot attend the meeting at the capitol this even- 
ing, but I wish to state my opinion in regard to the 
arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. 


Vou, 111,—44 A 
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It is an act which has brought dishonor upon our 
country ; it is full of danger to our persons and to our 
homes; it bears upon its front a conscious violation of 
law and of justice. Acting upon the evidence of detailed 
informers, shrinking from the light of dey in the dark- 
ness of night, armed men violated the home of an 
American citizen, and furtively bore him away to a 
military trial, conducted without those safeguards 
known to the proceedings of our judicial tribunals. 

The transaction involved a series of offences against 
our most sacred rights. It interfered with the freedom 
of speech; it violated our rights to be secure in our 
homes against unreasonable searches and seizures; it 
pronounced sentence without a trial, save one which 
was a mockery, which insulted as well as wronged. 
The perpetrators now seek to impose punishment, not 
for an offence against law, but for a disregard for an 
invalid order, put forth in an utter disregard of prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. If this proceeding is approved 
by the Government, and sanctioned by the people, it 
is not merely a step toward revolution, it is revolution ; 
it will not only lead to military despotism, it estab- 
lishes military despotism. In this aspect it must be 
accepted, or in this aspect it must be rejected. 

If it is upheld, our liberties are overthrown. The 
safety of our persons, the security of our property, will 
hereafter depend upon the arbitrary wills of such milita- 
ry rulers as may be placed over us, while our constitau- 
tional guarantees will be broken down. Even now 
the Governors and the courts of some of the great 
Western States have sunk into insignificance before 
the despotic powers claimed and exercised by military 
men who have been sent into their borders. It isa 
fearful thing to increase the danger which now over- 
hangs us, by treating the law, the judiciary, and the 
authorities of States with contempt. The people of 
this country now wait with the deepest anxiety the de- 
cisions of the Administration upon these acts. Hav- 
ing given it a generous support in the conduct of the 
war, we now pause to see what kind of Government it 
is for which we are asked to pour out our blood and 
our treasures. 

The action of the Administration will determine in 
the minds of more than one half of the people of the 
loyal States, whether this war is waged to put down 
zehellion at the South, or to destroy free institutions at 
the North. We look for its decision with the most 
solemn solicitude. HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


For the riots in New York, see Riots, &c. 
The receipts and disbursements of the New 
York general fund, for the year 1863, were as 


follows: 
RECHIPTS. 


Loans State defence..... cc ee cccccccccceneces $2,000,000 00 
Auction and salt duty........ ccc ceecceeeesee 187,951 06 
AGES TAKA has oh cb es cael ccnk dee Wadd cide 4,700,952 TT 
Canal revenue.......seecessers ho weasels oVedesie 200,000 
WileceHanGouB ss 6605 c ccs ccevecceiancces Sespene 22.875 00 
Prisons’ earnings... .cesccceccscccccecccscess 267,125 30 
Sale of arms to United States.............004- 230,599 
Native guard fines........c.ccceeccecsceeccees *~ 70,101 87 
Non-resident taxeS.....ccececcccceccccccescese 57,277 65 
Banke ooeiies 052 ta deedes Ab cisideseua celta d Senet 020 
Other items....... Coces ees uracrece eoceseccece 50,105 59 
Totals. 3s Pose cere dats + besave eee ee cees$1:920,009 06 
On hand, 1862........eceeeeees ab mencennes esos. 831,612 11 
: PAYMENTS. 
Bounties............ antusalsePiceatnaat t....$4,650,277 54 
War expenses. -- 640,114 58 
Deobbeds ssn vase 1,605,138 383 
Canal 1080 6.06.03 voce sees dseeces ma 040 28 
Sinking fund............. Ces svcd wceccesccece -- 1,064,148 17 
Other expenses..........-..00- eacbeces esseeve 1,589,880. 57 
hire tence cackcacadarsses ececccecesce + $9,904,599 47 
DANG yo edisescudsacece AP esc c alienate 1,192,78T TT 
The debt of the State is as follows: 
Canal debt.......... be ieee S owryaase es seaned . «$22,268,310 25 
General fund debt... 2... .... cece eee eeeeee es 6,505,654 37 


The State valuations are as follows: 
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Acres of Wands cab dk0 ste eeeeeeere 28,297,142 
° hy assessed, ........ 27,693,721 $1.119:708,799 
Bersoal Sm aicrsasicsi s40,s55.266 
Total valuations... ..........+++ $1,462 778,067 
Equalized “  ..cecseceeseess 1,454,454,817 
Town taxes ddleslochw edeceseciesss as - 
ema ita bee fe otnere st 8 Tipo eal Ii 
Beate cdvcte cect ccvcydes 6,181,432 9T 
* ‘Total taxes (15 mills per $1). $23,046,800 60 


The action of the Federal Government in es- 
tablishing a system of National Banks based 
upon public stocks exempt from taxation, ex- 
cited much interest in the State, and became a 
subject of legislative consideration. The views 
entertained, and the action of that body, be- 
long to the record of 1864. 

The question of allowing the volunteers from 
the State to vote at election, was discussed dur- 
ing the year, and resulted in an amendment of 
the Constitution early in 1864, to secure to 
them that privilege. 

The public schools and academies of the 
State exhibited a small decrease in the attend- 
ance, which was ascribed to the increased de- 
mand for the services of the youth between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years. The 
aggregate attendance upon all the schools, was 
984,695. The number of teachers employed, 
was 26,218. 

The charitable and other institutions of the 
State manifested but little change from the 
previous year; but the affairs of the citizens 
advanced with unusual prosperity. 

NICHOLS, Jouyx Bowyer, an Engtish pub- 
lisher and author, born in the parish of St. 
Bride, Fleet street, London, July 15th, 1779, 
died at his residence, Ealing, Middlesex, Octo- 
ber 19th, 1863. He was the only surviving son 
of Mr. John Nichols, a distinguished literary 
biographer of the eighteenth century, and for 
forty-eight years the editor of the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.” Owing to the death of his 
mother during his childhood, his boyhood was 
spent with his grandfather and _ his great- 
uncle at Hickley, and his early education was 
obtained at Stoke Golding and at St. Paul’s 
School, which he left in September, 1796, and 
then joined his father in business. Among his 
duties, from an early age, was that of assist- 
ing in the editorship of the ‘“ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” of which, in 1883, he became sole 
we In 1834 he transferred a share to 

r. William Pickering, of Piccadilly, which he 
aor sae f repurchased, and in 1856 convey- 
ed the whole property to Mr. J. H. Parker, of 
Oxford. Mr. Nichols was ono of the oldest 
members of the Linnman Society, to which he 
was introduced in 1812, and was one of the 
few survivors of those who took part in the 
Sunday evening soirées of Sir Joseph Banks. 
He had also been from the first a supporter ot 
the Horticultural and Zoological Societies, In 
1818 he was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, to. which he became printer in 
1824, as his father had been at a previous 


‘in the foundation of which his taht Sa 
‘active coadjutor, Mr. Nichols gave his services 


large collections illustrative of English topogra- 


‘nowise diminished from its wonted accuracy. 


NICHOLS, JOHN BOWYER. 


ofl a 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain, of the - 
Numismatic Society, the Royal Society 4 
erature, and the Athensum Olub. He s¢ 
all the annual offices of the Stationers’ Com- 
any, and attained that of master in 1850, ; 
his father had done in 1804, and to the last 
was a constant attendant at the meetings of i 
Court of Assistants. In 1886 he presented to 
the OCourt-Room a portrait of his father, b 
John Wood, and in 1855 supplemented by ; 
gift of £500 consols, his father’s benefaction for 
pensions to three poor printers, raising them 
thereby to £10 each. In 1821, on the | 
tion of his father, he sueceeded to the office 
one of the three Registrars of the Royal Lit- 
erary Fund. To the Royal Humane 


period. He was an member of the 


for many years as one of the committee of 
management, In his own neighborhood of 
Westminster he was a Governor of the’ 
Coat and Green Coat Schools, and of. 
Margaret’s Hospital. His library contained 


phy, consisting not only of thecounty histories, 
and other books of local history and genealogy, 
but also of drawings, engravings, printed 7 
pers, and rubbings of sepulchral brasses, wl 

he arranged in parishes. Mr. Nichols was a 
man of noble and generous impulses, and re- 
markable for his equability of pee as well 
as for his great industry and assiduous appli- 
cation both to private and public business, 
Though in his latter years afflicted with loss 
of sight, he retained remarkable power of mem- 
ory and energy of purpose, and a judgment in 


His death resulted from congestion of the 
lungs, after only three days’ illness. The list 
of his published works is large; among the 
most important are: “The Life and Errors of 
John Dunton, Citizen of London ;” with the 
“Lives and Characters of more than-a thou- 
sand Ocntemporary Divines, and other Per- 
sons of Literary Eminence.” To which are 
added “Dunton’s Conversation in Ireland;” 
“Selections from his other Genuine Works,” - 
&c.; “The Athenian’ Oracle Abridged,” con- 4 
taining the most valuable Questions and An- — 
swers in the Original Works in History, Phil- — 
osophy, Divinity, Law, and Marie P 4 $ 
lished by John Dunton ” (1820) ; “ A Brief Ac-— 
count of the Guildhall of the City of London;” — 
“ Anecdotes of William Hogarth, written by. 
himself, with Essays on his Life and Genius, 
and Criticisms on his Works, selected from 

Walpole, Gilpin, Ireland, Lamb, and others,” 

to which are added a Catalogue of his Prints, - 
lists of Paintings, Drawings, &c. (1833 
“Literary Anecdotes of the Last eg 
“ Historical Notices of Fonthill Abbey, Wilt- 
shire;” “ Illustrations of Her Majesty’s Palace 
at Brighton, formerly the Pavilion,” published. 
in folio, 1888. The last literary task in which 
Mr. Nichols engaged was the continuation and 
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completion of his father’s ‘‘ Illustrations of the 
_ Literary History of the Eighteenth Century,” 
the sequel of the well known “ Literary Anec- 
dotes.” He arranged and edited the seventh 
and eighth volumes of that work, which were 
_ published in the years 1848 and 1858. 
_ NORMANBY, Constantine Henry Putpps, 
. Marquis of, born at Mulgrave Castle, York, May 
15th, 1797, died at Hamilton Lodge, South 
Kensington, July 28th, 1863. He was educated 
at Harrow School, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at which university he took his degree 
as M.A. in 1818. Shortly after he attained his 
majority he entered parliament as member for 
Scarborough, where his family had great in- 
fluence. . His first speech in the House of Com- 
mons, made in 1819, was in favor of the Roman 
_ Catholic claims, and was considered by his 
political friends a decided success. He second- 
ed Lord John Russell’s resolution on reform in 
a speech somewhat in advance of his party, but 
shortly afterward resigned his seat (his opinions 
differing from those of his family), and retired 
to Italy.. In 1822 he was elected’ member for 
Higham Ferrars, and shortly afterward return- 
ed home to resume his position in the House 
of Commons. In 1826 he was chosen repre- 
sentative of the borough of Malton, and gave 
his support to Mr. Canning’s administration. 
He was then a Liberal, and a popular member 
of the Lower House. In the summer of 1832, 
having the previous year succeeded his father as 
Earl Mulgrave, he was appointed. Captain-Gen- 
eral and Governor of Jamaica, an office which 
he filled with much credit. On the formation of 
‘Lord Melbourne’s first administration, Lord Mul- 
‘grave accepted the post of Lord Privy Seal, 
‘with a seat inthe cabinet. In April, 1835, 
Lord Melbourne being again in office, he was 
‘selected for the important post of Lord Lieu- 
‘tenant of Ireland, and his reception in Dublin 
the following month was most enthusiastic. 
While occupying this position, his strict impar- 
tiality and integrity won the confidence of both 
political parties. In June, 1838, he was creat- 
ed Marquis of Normanby. In February, 1839, 
he succeeded Lord Glenelg as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, an office he held but a 
few months, as he changed it in August for the 
Home Department, which post he held till Sep- 
tember, 1841. In August, 1846, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador at Paris, where he remain- 
ed until the early part of 1852; in the latter 
part of that year he had a very serious illness, 
which,so affected his general health, that he 
was advised to reside in Italy. His opposition 
to the coup @état_of Louis Napoleon in 1852, 
which the English prime minister had approv- 
‘ed, also made his further continuance at the 
‘French. Court as minister plenipotentiary un- 
pleasant, and he resigned in the spring of 1853, 
and resided for some years in Florence, where 
he was on terms of close personal intimacy 
with the Grand Duke, It was while there that 
he accepted from Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
‘In 1854 the post of minister at Tuscany. Re- 


‘to the States, 
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turning home in 1858, in time for the first 
meeting of the new Parliament of February, 


1859, he denounced, in a speech delivered that 


night, the grounds on which it was attempted 
to remove the ministry of Lord Derby, and 
objected to any change which should place 
the supreme control of foreign affairs again in 
the hands of Lord Palmerston, whose recogni- 
tion of the French republic of 1848 he entirely 
disapproved of. He was the author of several 
political pamphlets of great. ability, one of 
which, published in 1861, on Italian affairs, 
created a controversy with Mr. Gladstone. He 
wrote also several other works of much merit, 
among which are: “ Yes and No,” “ Matilda,” 
** Clorinda,” “ The Contrast,” and “ The Proph- 
et of St. Paul.” 

NORTH CAROLINA. Much dissatisfaction 
existed in North Oarolina throughout 1863. 
But it does not appear to have resulted in any 
advantage to the Union cause, Any efforts to 
withdraw from the Confederacy, or to unite 
with the Union, if undertaken, would have been 
promptly suppressed. The promises held out 
by the secessionists had failed ; the Confederate 


Government was. drawing from the State all 


its military resources, while many believed 
that it was so administered as to destroy the 
rights. of the States and the liberties of the 
citizen. The following -is a statement of the 
causes of this dissatisfaction: 


The conscription and the tithing law leave nothing 
ut the Central Government takes our 
fighting men with one hand and the tenth of our sub- 
stance with the other. If the first was really necessa 


‘the States themselves could have enforced it, and eac 


State could have kept its quota, of men in the field in 
brigades, duly officered; and if provisions were need- 
ed, and could not be purchased, the States could have 
furnished them: by a system of purchase of their own, 


‘and taken in exchange for them the currency of the 
‘Government, 


Seizures of persons and property have become as 
common as they are in France and Russia, Personal 
liberty has been made dependent on the mere will of 
army officers appointed by the President. Hundreds 
have been arrested for opinion’s sake, immured in dun- 

ons, denied trials before the civil tribunals, and re- 

eased only when the military power chose to do it. 
Our courts, when they have interposed to protect these 
unfortunates and to uphold the law, have been disre- 
garded in many instances, and their integrity reflected 
on in gross terms by the War Department at Rich- 
mond. The Confederate currency which is the life- 
blood of the system and the emanation of plighted 
public faith, has been to some extent repudiated as a 
matter of convenience; and a portion of it in one 
instance has been refused by a Cabinet officer, on the 
same ground, in open violation of a law of Congress. 
Our patient, uncomplaining, heroic soldiers have been 
placed in the van of every battle, and in the rear of 
almost every retreat; and when they have fought with 
an ardor and steadiness which would have reflected 
credit on the old guard of Bonaparte itself, just praise 
has been denied them by foutoale supposed to speak 
for the administration, and their fathers. and brothers 
at home who are conservatives have been held up as 
disloyal and unfriendly to the cause. Brigadier and 
major-generals from other States have been placed 
over them in many instances, and when such officers 
shave been appointed from our State they have been 
‘almost invariably of the same politics with the admin- 
istration. Proscription has thus been practised over 
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the very bones and blood of our people. Superadded 
toall this has been the appointment of surgeons, en- 
rolling officers, and the like from other States over our 
regiments and over our people at home, until the 
crowning outrage was reached by the appointment of 
Major Bradford, of Virginia, to collect the tithes. This 
led. to the first public meeting held in this State; and 
but for this and other moe, and the earnest re- 
monstrances of Gov. Vance, Major Bradford would 
still be tithing man for this State. Such are.some of 
the causes that have roused the people of this State to 
a sense of their rights, and led to the meetings so much 
deprecated by the “ Observer.” 

The meetings thus mentioned were held in 
Orange, Yadkin, Guilford, Randolph, Moore, 
Wake, Buncombe, and other counties. The 
resolutions adopted asked for peace, by nego- 
tiation, and by a suspension of hostilities. No 
one referred to a restoration of the Union, 

Amid this state of affairs troops were sent 
from Richmond to arrest deserters and enforce 
conscription; the governor issued a proclama- 
tion to the people, and the press denounced all 
such persons as traitors. These proceedings 
led to some disturbances, which resulted in the 
destruction of two newspaper establishments 
in Raleigh. (See page 217.) 

The number of troops which the State had 
at this time furnished to the army was 74,000 
volunteers and. 14,000 conscripts. 

Popular disturbances took place during the 
year at Raleigh and Charlottesville. (See Riots.) 

An election was held for members of the 
Congress at Richmond. Eight of the ten per- 
sons chosen were reported to be in favor of 
peace. The following were elected: 

Ist Dist., W. H. N. Smith; 2d Dist., R. R. 
Bridgers; 3d Dist., Dr. J, T. Leach; 4th Dist., 
Lieut. Thomas O. Fuller; 5th Dist., .Captain 
Josiah Turner; 6th Dist., J. A. Gilmer; 7th 
Dist., 8. H. Christian ; 8th Dist., Dr. J. G. Ram- 
say; 9th Dist., B. 8. Gaither; 10th Dist., Gen. 
G,W. Logan. The provisional governor, Stan- 
ley, appointed by President Lincoln, resigned 
during the year and retired. 

The military operations in the State were 
less important than in 1862. [Early in the 
year a considerable force was withdrawn from 
the department and sent to Port Royal, to co- 
operate with the troops there against Charles- 
ton. The enemy were advised of these move- 
ments, and made preparations for an attack on 
the Union positions. On March 14th a sudden 
attack was made on Newbern, which was re- 

ulsed with slight loss. It was intended as a 

eint, while the real effort was made for the 
capture of Washington, about thirty-six miles 
further north. On March 30th a force of the 
enemy under Gens. Hill and Pettigrew marched 
suddenly on that place. The Federal skir- 
mishers sent out on their first appearance were 
driven back with considerable loss. As soon 
as the position of the enemy could be ascer- 
tained, the gunboat Oom. Hull opened fire 
upon them, and drove them off. During the 
night they intrenched themselves as follows: 
those north of the town took position on Red 
Hill, an elevation about two and a half miles 
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distant, commanding the Federal fortifications. 
Those on the south of the town occupied Hill’s 
Point, about six miles below, on which was a 
deserted earthwork, and placed eight field 
pieces in position to command. the barricades 
in the stream, and the channel, which ap- 
proaches close to the shore at this point. They 
were thus enabled to deliver a plunging 

on any vessel attempting to pass. Further 4 
the river Rodman’s Point was fortified, and on _ 
the same bend of the stream a second batter} 
was placed, thus entirely commanding th 


channel, which from that place to the townis 


very narrow and crooked. Gen. Foster, the 
on a visit to Washington, believed himself — 
strong enough to keep the enemy in check. 
This he succeeded in doing until the 15th, 
when he left for Newbern to hasten forward 
reénforcements and supplies. The passage — 
down the river was exceedingly hazardous. 
When the boat, the steamer Escort, arrived 
within the range of the upper battery on Rod- 
man’s Point the enemy opened upon her with 
artillery, and, as she approached the shore, 
with volley upon volley of musketry, which 
was continued without intermission. 

The channel of the river, for about four 

miles, between Hill’s Point and Rodman’s 
runs close in shore, where the batteries were — 
placed, and the danger was most immi- 
nent. Assoon as the upper battery on Rod- 
man’s Point had been passed the second one 
took up the fire, and the third, and continued 
it until the Escort had reached a point within 
range of the works at Hill’s Point. Then the 
cannonading and musketry were terrible. Not 
less than eighteen solid shot and shells struck 
and passed through the steamer, completely 
riddling her upper works and partially dis- 
abling her machinery, while the bullets of the 
enemy’s sharpshooters perforated her joiner 
work like a sieve. 
_ When opposite the lower battery, on Rod- 
man’s Point, the pilot, Mr. Pederick, a native 
of the State, was killed at his post by one of 
the rebel sharpshooters. Immediately upon 
the fall of Pederick, Captain Wall sent for a 
negro who knew the channel, and compelled 
him to point out the course of the steamer past 
the blockade. The boat went on down the 
stream at a rapid rate, and reached and passed 
the lower fort and blockade without further 
loss of life. At Newbern some portion of the 
force which had been sent to Hilton Head 
were then arriving on their return. * These 
were sent forward with gunboats, and the 
enemy compelled to raise the siege. 

At Tarboro’ the steamboats and one lar, 
ironclad in process of construction, a sa 
a train of cars, one hundred bales of cotton, 
and large quantities of subsistence and ord- 
nance stores were destroyed. (See Army OpER- 
ATIONS, page 185). 

On October 28th Gen. Foster was relieved 
from the confmand of the department, and Gen. 
Butler assigned to it. 


-and Polytechnic Institute. 
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OBITUARIES, Unirep Srares.—Dec. 31, 
4862.—Sirt, Brig.-Gen. Josaua Wooprow, an 
officer of the United States army, killed in the 
battle of Stone river. He was born in Ohilli- 
cothe, Ohio, Dec. 6th, 1831; received a thorough 
English and classical education, and was ap- 
pointed a cadet at West Point in 1849, where he 
graduated third in his class. In 1854 he re- 
ceived an ordnance appointment, and was sta- 
tioned at Watervliet arsenal, West Troy. The 
following year he was recalled as one of the in- 
structors at West Point, and after serving two 


_ years in that capacity was ordered to Pittsburg 


arsenal, and from thence, in 1848, to Van- 
couver, Washington Territory, to superintend 
the building of an arsenal there. Finding this 
impracticable, in consequence of «the difficulty 


existing about Vancouver’s Island with the. 


British Government, he returned, and soon. af- 
ter was ordered to Fort Leavenworth. In 1860 
he resigned his position in the army, and ac- 
cepted the professorship of mathematics and 
civil engineering in the Brooklyn Collegiate 
Upon the outbreak 
of the present war he resigned his position, and 
upon offering his services to the Governor of 
Ohio, was appointed assistant adjutant-general 
of the State. In August, 1861, he was commis- 
sioned colonel of the 23d Ohio volunteers. He 
joined Gen. Nelson in his Kentucky expedition, 
and after his return was placed in command of 
a brigade, receiving the commission of brigadier- 


‘general, July 29th, 1862. Subsequently he com- 


manded a division for a time, evincing great 
courage and skill, and upon the reorganization 
of the army, under Gen. Rosecrans, he was as- 
signed a brigade in Gen. Sheridan’s division, at 
the head of which he gallantly fought, and fell 
during the memorable Wednesday of the battle 
of Stone river. 

Dec. 31.—Garusonf, Col. Junius P., chief 
of Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans’s staff, was born in 
Cuba of American parents in 1821. At the 
age of sixteen he entered West Point, and grad- 
uated in 1841. He served in the Mexican war, 
and during eight years previous to the seces- 
sion was on duty at Washington as assistant 
adjutant-general. When the war broke out his 
patriotic nature sought active service, and he 
accepted the appointment of chief of staff to 
Gen. Rosecrans, having previously declined a 
commission of brigadier-general, preferring to 
win the honor upon the field of service. From 
his long experience and thorough acquaintance 
with military science he was eminently quali- 
fied for his duties, and rendered himself at once 
an invaluable aid to his commander. He was an 
earnest and devoted Christian, gentle and ami- 
able in character and disposition, and was wide- 
ly known for his benevolence to the poor, and 
sympathy for those in affliction and sorrow. He 


was one of the founders of the Society of St. 
Vincent of Paul in Washington. His many 
virtues, added to his gentlemanly deportment 
and earnest devotion to his country, won the 
love of both officers and men, and his untimely 
death by a cannon ball, which took off his 
head, while on duty at the side of his com- 
mander, was alike a shock to the army and 
country. A few days after the battle his body 
was disinterred and taken to Cincinnati, from 
whence, after appropriate honors, it was for- 
warded to his family in Washington city. 

Dec. 31.—Roxserts, Col. Grorce W., killed 
at the battle of Stone river, was born in 
Westchester county, Penn., Oct. 2d, 1833 ; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1857, studied law, and 
practised his profession in his native county 
until the spring of 1859, when he removed to 
Chicago, Il]. The commencement of the war 
found him enjoying a prosperous business, but 
his patriotism led him to enter the army, and 
he began recruiting for the 42d regiment, Il- 
linois volunteers. On the 22d of July he re- 
ceived his commission as major of the regiment. 
The following September he was elected lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and upon the death of Col. Webb, 
was chosen colonel. With his regiment he took 
part in the memorable march*of Gen. Fremont 
to Springfield. He distinguished himself in the 
faithful discharge of his duty at different points, 
but more especially by his valuable service dur- 
ing a midnight expedition in spiking a number 
of guns at the siege of Island No. 10. An up- 
per battery of the enemy commanded the river 
so effectually that no boats could pass, Col. 
Roberts conceived the idea of spiking the guns, 
and selecting a dark and stormy night for the 
occasion, with only forty men in five small 
boats, he bravely accomplished his purpose. 
He afterward distinguished himself at the bat- 
tle of Farmington, Tennessee. At the siege 
of Corinth he was in the advance, and was 
one of the foremost in entering the fortifica- 
tion of the enemy. He was in command of 
the first brigade, first division of the army of 
the Mississippi, and won much honor during 
the campaign of 1862. At the battle of Stone 
river he had the advance of the 20th army 
corps, and drove the enemy to their breast- 
works. On the 81st his brigade engaged two 
divisions of the enemy at once, maintaining 
their ground until attacked by a third division. 
At one period of the engagement, observing a 
Confederate division driving some of our regi- 
ments before them, he asked permission of Gen. 
Sheridan to charge upon the enemy, and gal- 
loping before the 42d Illinois, he waved his 
cap and ordered them to fix bayonets. The . 
men, fired by his bravery, rushed upon the foe 
with such force that they broke and fled in the 
wildest confusion. This discomfiture at such 
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a juncture no doubt had its effect on the final 
triumph of the day. While gallantly inspiring 
his men to action he received the fatal bullet 
which ended his brave career. , 
Dec, 31.—Raiss, Brig.-Gen. James E., an 
officer in the Confederate service, killed at the 
battle of Stone river. He was a native of North 
Carolina, uated at West Point in 1827, and 
was appointed to the 7th infantry. He took 
in the Seminole war in Florida, and was 
Provetted major for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in an action with the Indians near Fort 
King, Apri] 28th, 1840, on which occasion he 
commanded the troops, and was wounded. In 
1855 he was with his regiment in Washington 
Territory, and was appointed brigadier-general 
of the Washington Territory volunteers. When 
the war broke out he was a lieutenant-colonel 


of the 5th infantry, but his sympathies being. 


with the Confederate cause, he resigned his com- 
mission, July 81st, 1861, and, according to Gen. 
Sterling Price’s official report of the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, was acting as brigadier-general 
of the advance guard of the army which fought 
the battle, August 10th. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Shiloh and Perry- 
ville, and at the battle of Stone river, where 
he lost his life, won much credit by his skill 
and daring. 

Dee. 31.—Hanson, Brig.-Gen. Roger, an 
officer in the Confederate service, killed at the 
battle of Stone yiver. Gen. Bragg, in his of- 
ficial report of that battle, speaks of him in high 
terms. 

Dee. 31.—Sonarrrer, J. W., acting brigadier- 
general of the U. 8. volunteer service, killed at 
the battle of Stone river. He was a native of 
Pennsylvania, but was appointed to the service 
from Wlinois. In the official report of the bat- 
tle of Stone river, Gen, Rosecrans mentions his 
name with honor, - 

Dee. 31.—Tvurner, Royat, died in Randolph, 
Mass., aged 70 years. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1813, and soon after engaged in 
tercantile pursuits. In early life he was a prac- 
tical surveyor, and assisted in locating the first 
railroad built in this country, that leading from 
the stone quarries in Quincy to Neponset river, 
In 1815 he received a lieutenant’s commission 
in the army, and rapidly passed through all the 
grades. of promotion until he reached the col- 
oneley in 1823. In 1825 he was honorably dis- 
charged. In 1818 he was elected one of the se- 
lectmen of the town, and from 1828 to 1828 he 
was clerk and treasurer. In 1826 he was commis- 
sioned justice of the peace, and of the quorum 
in 1823, continuing in the office until his death. 
On the incorporation of the Randolph Bank in 
1836, he was appointed cashier, and held the 
office until 1842, when he was elected its pres- 
ident, which position he occupied at the time 
of his death. He was director in the Bridge- 
water and Middleborough and Falls River rail- 
roads until their union with the Old Colony in 
one meat est was 8 In all his business relations 
he was highly respected, not only for his en- 
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and executive ability, but his strict in- 
oa | 


ergy 
tegrity of character. 


in gold mining in Nova Scotia. 
Jan, 1, 1863.—Rensnaw, Witr1aM B., act 
commodore of the naval squadron engages 


blockading Galveston, Texas, was killed upon © 
the Westfield. He was a native 
ork, from which State he was — 


his flagshi . 
of New va 
appointed to the navy as a midshipman, De 


22d, 1831. In 1837, he passed the Examining 


Board, and received his warrant as a passec 
midshipman, and was attached to the Nort 
Carolina, at the New York Nayy Yard. In 
1841 he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and in 
1861 became commander, and was ordered to’ 
the Ordnance Bureau, at Washington, on spe 
cial service. He was next transferred to the 
command of the United States steamer West- 
field, under Admiral sdeglat and was by him 


assigned to the command of that portion of the | 
squadron which blockaded Galveston. ‘Darit 2 


the recapture of Galveston, the Westfield g 
hopelessly aground, and having a large supp 
of ammunition and two magazines of powder 


on board, Commodore Renshaw determined to 
destroy her rather than Jet her fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Having made due ar- 
rangements, and secured the safety of his men, 
he staid bebind to light the train’ before leay- 
ing ; but a drunken man had, it is said, prema- 
turely lighted the match, and the commodore, 
together with those in the small boats awaiting 
him, were involved in the general destruction, 
He was a faithful officer, and had spent thirty- 
one years in the service of his country. 

Jan. 1—Warxwrient, Commander Jona- 
THAN M., an officer in the U. 8. navy, was kill- 


ed upon the Harriet Lane during the attack —_ 


upon Galveston, Texas. He was a native of 

ew York, but a citizen of Massachusetts, from 
which State he was appointed to the United 
States navy as a midshipman, June 18th, 1887. 


He passed the Examining Board, June, 1848, and ~ 


received his warrant as a passed midshipman on 
that date. He was then engaged at the naval 
rendezvous in New York. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, he was promoted toa lientenancy, 
and upon the commencement of the war was 
advanced to be &@ commander, and ordered to 
the Harriet Lane. He was a son of the late 
Bishop Wainwright, and had been twenty-five 
years in the United States service. 
Jan. 2.—Lxa, Lieut. Epwarp, of the U. §. © 
navy, was killed upon the Harriet Lane in the 
engagement before Galveston, Texas. He was_ 
a native of Maryland, but a resident of Tennes- 
see, from which State he was appointed to the 
Naval Academy in 1851. After graduating 0 
received an appointment to the Home squa: ’ 
and subsequently to the East India squadron. 
At the commencement of the war, being him- 
self truly Union, notwithstanding his ties of re- 
lationship in the South, he was assigned to the 


Dec. 31.—Rvss, Horace P., inventor of the 
‘Russ pavement, died in Halifax, N.S., aged 42 
years. He had been for some time engaged - i 
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Harriet Lane, then fitting out to join Admiral 
Porter’s mortar flotilla in the bombardment of 
_ Forts Jackson and St. Philip. 

Jan. 8.—Gwix, Commander Wir114m, of the 
United States navy, died in the hospital of his 
vessel, from wounds received in. the action 
against the batteries on Haines’s Bluff. He was 
- born in Columbus, Indiana, in 1831, and en- 
_ tered the U.S. naval service as a midshipman 
_ in 1847, in which capacity he made one cruise 
off the coast of Brazil in the frigate Brandy- 
wine, flagship of the squadron, and off the coast 
of Africa. In June, 1853, he passed a satisfac- 
tory examination at the Naval Academy, and, 
with the rank of passed midshipman, was order- 
ed to the Bainbridge, in which vessel he cruised 
off the coast of Brazil until 1856. On the 15th 
of September he was promoted to a lieutenancy. 
He was next ordered to the Pacific squadron, 
and, after a brief visit home in 1859, was as- 
signed to the Mediterranean squadron. On 
the breaking out of the war he was ordered 
home, and assigned to the Cambridge, on block- 
ading duty on the Atlantic coast. From this he 
was detached, January, 1862, and assigned to the 
command. of the gunboat Tyler, of the Western 
flotilla, in which vessel he participated in the 
battles of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson. He 
also took part in the battle of Shiloh, at 
the time when the gunboats fired at night 
among the enemy, his vessel discharging one 
hundred and eighty-eight shells. On the 16th 
of July, 1862, he was made a lieutenant-com- 
mander under the late act of Congress in rela- 
tion to officers in the navy. He distinguished 
himself in the expedition up the Yazoo river in 
company with the Carondelet, to meet the fa- 
mous Confederate ram Arkansas; and his ves- 
sel, though sadly disabled, did not cease firing 
until she had passed through the entire squad- 
ron. After the explosion on the Mound City 
at St. Charles, by which her commander, Capt. 
Kelly, was so badly scalded, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Gwin took the command of that vessel, 
which he held until assigned to the Benton, the 
largest and most powerful vessel of the river 
fleet. While in charge of this gunboat he par- 
ticipated in the attack upon Haines’s Bluff, dur- 
ing which he was mortally wounded. 

Jan. 4.—Branon, Hon. Joun, ex-governor 
of North Carolina, died at Edgefield, N. ©., in 
the 86th year of his age. He was a State sen- 
ator from 1811 to 1817, also in 1822, and again 
in 1834, He was elected governor in 1817, and 
from 1822 to 1829 was a United States senator. 
In 1829 he was appointed Secretary of the Navy 
by President Jackson. In 1835 he was a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Constitutional Con- 
vention, and in 1843 was appointed Governor 
vd Florida. Since then he has lived in private 

e. 

- Jan. 4.—Kenpartt, Hon. Benszamin Franx- 
LIN, was assassinated at Olympia, Washington 
Territory. He was born in Bethel, Oxford 
county, Maine, about 1830, and by his own ex- 
ertions procured a collegiate education, gradu- 
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ating at Bowdoin College in 1852. After his 
graduation he was for a time a clerk in one of 
the departments at Washington, and afterward 
joined the expedition, sent out under the late 
Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, to explore a route for the 
Pacific railroad, as astronomer, and having ter- 
minated his labors in connection with that ex- 
pedition, settled as a lawyer in Olympia, Wash- 
ington Territory, where he speedily became the 
leading lawyer of the territory, was secretary 
of the Territorial Legislature, and largely en- 
gaged in lumbering and navigation. At the 
commencement of the war he came to the East, 
and finding that it was necessary that Gen. 
Scott and the War Department should have a 
more thorough knowledge of the aim and 
plans of the Southern leaders, and of the real 
condition of the South, he volunteered to go on 
an exploring expedition through the Southern 
States. His offer was accepted, and he made a 
tour of four months, and, returning, reported to 
Gen. Scott a very minute and detailed account 
of the condition, resources, and war material 
of each of the Southern States, and the plans 
and purposes of the leaders. For this he re- 
ceived the most hearty thanks of Gen. Scott and 
the War Department. He was, soon after his 
return, appointed Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for Washington Territory, but having 
been removed, in the winter of 1862, through 
the influence of the delegate from the terri- 
tory, returned at once to the practice of his 
profession. He was assassinated by a man 
named Howe, whose father had been impli- 
cated in the burning of some valuable build- 
ings, and had been exposed by Mr. Kendall in 
the columns of a journal he edited. 

Jan. 7.—Wuuirttirsry, Hon. Extsna, died in 
Washington, D. C., in the 80th year of his age. 
He was born in Connecticut, but in early man- 
hood removed to Ohio. Inthe war of 1812 he was 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Wadsworth; was a pros- 
ecuting attorney for sixteen years, and: served 
in the State Legislature in 1820 and 1821. He 
served seven terms as a representative in Con- 
gress. In 1841 he was appointed by President 
Harrison, Auditor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and in 1849 was appointed by President 
Taylor, First Comptroller of the Treasury, which 
position he relinquished in 1857, but was reap- 
pointed by President Lincoln in 1861. His 
whole public career was marked by an un- 
swerving integrity and untiring devotion to. 
duty. ; 

_ Jan, —.—Crawrorp, Rionarp R., Judge of 
the Levy Court for Washington county, died at 
Georgetown, aged 77 years. He was born in 
the District of Columbia, and for many years 
was in public office. 

Jan. —.—.Krex, Brig.-Gen. Epwarp N., 
an officer of volunteers in the U.S. service, 
died from wounds received at the battle of 
Stone river. He was born in Ohio, but sub- 
sequently removed to Sterling, Whiteside coun- 
ty, Illinois. In the autumn of 1861 he was in- 
strumental in raising and-organizing the 34th 
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Illinois volunteers, of which he was chosen 
colonel. At the battle of Shiloh he acted as 
brigadier-general, and was also engaged in this 
capacity at the siegeof Corinth. At the battle 
of Stone river he commanded one of the bri- 
gades in Johnson’s:division of McCook’s corps, 
and was mortally wounded while bravely with- 
standing the enemy during that fierce en- 
counter. 

Jan. 10.—Brxoner, Rev. Lyman. (See Bezcu- 


Jan, 11.—MoDonatp, Brig.-Gen. Emmett, an 
officer in the Confederate army, was killed at 
the battle of Hartsville, Mo. . He swore that he 
would neither cut his hair nor shave until the 
Southern Confederacy was recognized. 

Jan. 12.—Renwick, James, LL.D., died in 
New York, in his 7ist year. He was born in 
the city of New York, in 1792, and graduated 
at Columbia College, in 1809. From 1820 to 
1834, he filled the Chair of Chemistry and Phys- 
ics in that institution. In 1838, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners for Explor- 
ing the Northeastern Boundary between the 
United States and New Brunswick, and the re- 
ports of that commission led to the Ashburton 
treaty in 1842. Prof. Renwick was passionately 
fond of mechanics, and of all the applications 
of science to mechanical improvements. He was 
also a chaste and vigorous writer, and contrib- 
uted largely to the literature of the country, not 
only in his own chosen walk of scientific pur- 
suit, but in political and belles-lettres essays. 
He was a frequent and valued contributor to 
the first “‘ New York Review,” where he was the 
associate of Bryant, and other eminent names 
in literature, and after the establishment of the 
‘““ Whig Review,” its pages were often enriched 
by his graceful articles. His published works 
were biographies of Robert Fulton, David Rit- 
tenhouse, and Benjamin Thompson (Count Rum- 
ford), in ‘‘ Sparks’s Series of American Biogra- 
phies;” “Outlines of Natural Philosophy,” 
published in 1832, the earliest extended trea- 
tise on this subject published in the United 
States; “ A Memoir of De Witt Clinton,” pub- 
lished in 1834; “Treatise on the Steam En- 
gine,” and another on “ The Practical Applica- 
tions of the Principles of Mechanics,” both pub- 
lished in 1840; “Outlines of Geology,” and 
other text books. Prof. Renwick was of Scotch 
origin, his mother having been a friend and pet 
of the poet Burns, who addressed to her some 
of his sweetest poems. 

Jan, 14.—Bvucuanay, Lieut.-Com. Tuomas 
McKean, of the U. 8, navy, was killed at Bayou 
Teche, La. He was a native and citizen of Penn- 

lvania, from which State he was appointed to 
the Naval Academy as a cadet in October, 1851, 
He graduated in 1855, and was attached to the 
sloop Constellation, then stationed in the Medi- 
terranean in the squadron commanded by Com- 
modore Breese. 1858 he was promoted to 
be master, and ordered to the sloop St. Mary’s in 
the Pacific squadron. In 1860 he was made a 
lieutenant, and attaehed to the steam sloop Mis- 
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sissippi, and, under the new act of 


became lieutenant-commander in 1861, He was — 
next in command of the New London, the 
‘black devil,’’ of the Mississippi Sound, and sub- _ 
sequently of the gunboat Calhoun, on which he — 


lost his life. or 
Jan. 14.—Dr1, Rev. James Horton, a 
gregational clergyman, died on board of av 
on his way from Louisville to Nashville, w 
he was going to join his regiment, of whi 
waschaplain. He was born in Plymouth, Ma 
Jan. Ist, 1821, studied theology in New Hay 
Conn., and was ordained yon of the 


Congregational church in Winchester, 


Aug. 26th, 1846. In Feb. 1852, he was installed 


pastor of the First Congregational church in 
es ibnalapic New York. In 1859 he removed to 
Chicago, and became the pastor of the —_ 
Congregational church. His devotion to 

country led him to accept the chaplainey of 
the 88th regiment of Illinois volunteers in the 


autumn of 1862. His death was hastened by | 


his unsparing activity and devotion to the cause 


he had espoused. ion 
Jan. 19,—Wetis, Marrty, died at Martin, 


Ottawa county, Ohio, aged 76 years. He was © 
born in Wethersfield, Conn., graduated at Yale 


College in the class of 1806, studied law in 
Farmington, but subsequently was admitted to 
the bar in the State of New York, and pal 
tised in Newburg, and afterward in New York 
city. His health failing, he returned to his 
native place, and refrained for a time from 

rofessional activity. During this period he 
interested himself in planning and superintend- 


ing the Connecticut State Fxles in the estab- — 


lishing of which at Wethersfield he was the 
chief instrument. He was a member of the 


House of Representatives from 1824 to 1827 in- — 


clusive, and also in 1831 and 1832, the last two 


years being speaker of that body. In 1887 he — 
was elected a member of the State Senate, and — 


was reélected the two following years. 


- a 


‘ 
bs 4 
s 


a senator he was a member of the corporation __ 


of Yale College. 
judge on the bench of the Hartford County 
Court, and during the last fifteen years of his 
life was successfully engaged in the practice of 
his profession in Hartford. “sit 

Jan. 21.—Tuorsurn, Grant, died in the city 
of New Haven, in the 90th year of his age. He 


was bornin Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, Scotland, _ 


of humble, but worthy parentage. In his ; 
childhood he was delicate and sickly, but later 
he recovered his vigor, and became an e 

in his father’s business of nail making, and was 
said to have manufactured with his own han 

in one day, three thousand two hundred 
twenty-two nails between the hours of six 


o’clock in the morning and nine o’clock in the 


evening. Though his early advantages were ex- 
ceedingly limited, his mind was strong and vig- 
orous, and in 1792 he became involved in some 
political movements concerning parlananneee 
reform, which caused him, in company 
a number of his associates, to be summoned, 


He was also an associate 


ad 


_ sketch was but four years of age. 
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by an order from Edinburgh, to appear before 
the Lords upon a charge of treason. Being re- 
leased upon bail, he subsequently concluded to 
try his fortune in America, and accordingly 
took passage for this country, arriving in New 
York on the 16th of June, 1794, and with but 
twenty shillings in his pocket. Here he entered 
into his former employment as a nailor, and soon 
after married. In 1801 he went into the grocery 
business for a time, and afterward engaged in 
the seed business at Newark, in which he was 
unsuccessful; but nothing daunted, he started 
anew, and-on a more extensive scale, and in 
time amassed a comfortable fortune. After re- 
tiring from business he went to reside in As- 
toria, and subsequently removed to New Haven, 
Conn. He married his third wife when eighty 


years of age, the lady herself being about forty. 


He was, during his later years, a frequent con- 
tributor to the newspapers of the day, over the 
signature of ‘‘ Laurie Todd,” many of his articles 
being reminiscences of New York at the com- 
mencement of the present century, and possess- 
ing great interest from their quaintness and fidel- 
ity of description. The signature, ‘Laurie Todd,” 
was the title ofa work,published many years ago, 
by the novelist Galt, in which the adventures of 
the hero were mainly drawn from incidents in 
Thorburn’s life. He was a liberal, genial, kind- 
hearted man. During the epidemics of yellow 
fever in New York in 1798, he and his wife did 
not leave the city at all, but devoted themselves 
to the care of those who were stricken down 
with the pestilence, with the utmost assiduity 
and tenderness. Through life his counsel and 
purse were at the service of those who were 
suffering from want; and he had bestowed in 
charity a much greater sum than he possessed 
at his death. 

Jan. 23.—Corr, Joun TownseEnD, died in Al- 
bion, N. Y., aged 38 years. He graduated 
at Yale College, in the class of 1844, studied 
theology at Auburn, N. Y.; also at Andover, 
Mass., and subsequently spent two years in 
Halle, Germany, under the instruction of Prof. 
Tholuck. He afterward passed some time in 


_ Gottingen, and then made an extended tour in 


Europe. After his return to this country he 
became the settled pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Albion, and at the time of his death 
was pastor of St. Peter’s church, Rochester. 
Jan. 23.—Hartt, Baynarp R., D. D., an 
American clergyman and author, died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He was born in Philadelphia in 1798, 
and was son of Dr. John Hall, a distinguished 
surgeon, who died when the subject of our 
By his 
father’s will he was heir to a large fortune, but, 
owing to mismanagement, he never came into 
the possession of any great portion of it. Great 
attention was paid to his early education with 
reference to his becoming a lawyer, but upon 
his conversion his attention was turned to- 
ward the ministry. After passing the greater 
part of his college course at Princeton, he re- 
moved to Union College, where he graduated 
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with high honor. His theological studies were 
pursued at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
after leaving which, he commenced his labors 
as a missionary in the West. While there, he 
was pastor of a church in Bloomington, Indian 
and was also the president of the college in the 
same place. Leaving the West, he became the 
pastor of a church in Bedford, Pa., and was also 
the principal of a flourishing academy in that 
place for eight years. He was successively the 
principal of academic institutions in Borden- 
town, Trenton, N. J., and Poughkeepsie and 
Newburg, N. Y. In 1852 or thereabout, he 
removed to Brooklyn, and was for a time prin- 
cipal of the Park Institute. The last few years 
of his life were spent in preaching the gospel to 
the poor. He was the author of a Latin Gram- 
mar published about 1828; ‘The New Pur- 
chase, or Seven Years in the West,” and sey. 
eral later works of much merit. He was a 
thorough scholar, a vigorous thinker, and ag 
a writer, was said to be a ‘master of all 
styles.” 

Jan, 24.—Srewart, Lieut.-Col. Warren, a 

“cavalry officer in the U. S. service, was killed 
opposite Vicksburg. He first entered the United 
States service during the present war as captain 
of an independent cavalry company from Il- 
linois, and was attached to Gen. McClernand’s 
brigade. On the 2d of February, 1862, he was 
appointed acting adjutant-aid on Gen. Mc- 
Olernand’s staff, with the rank of captain. He 
took an active part in the memorable battle of 
Fort Donelson. The several companies of cay- 
alry connected with McClernand’s brigade were 
next consolidated, under the title of Stewart's 
Independent Battalion of Cavalry, the command 
of which devolved upon him, with the rank of 
major, dating from February Ist, 1862. He was 

* wounded at the battle of Shiloh, and was es- 
pecially mentioned in his general’s official re- 
port for his gallantry on that occasion. He also 
participated in the siege of Corinth, and subse- 
quently was attached to the division stationed 
along the Memphis and Charleston railroad. 
On the promotion of Gen. McClernand he was 
made lieutenant-colonel. He was engaged in 
destroying the ferry boats opposite Vicks- 
burg, when he was killed by a shot from the 
enemy. 

Jan, 25,—Mioxir, Anprew H., ex-mayor of 
New York city, died at Flushing, aged 57 years, 
He was a prominent merchant, and for a num- 
ber of years was engaged in the tobacco busi- 
ness, by which he amassed a large fortune. In 
1846 he was chosen mayor of New York, and 
was asked to accept the nomination again in 
1858, but declined, 

Jan, 26,—Hooker, Joun Wortuineton, M.D., 
died in. New Haven. He was born in Norwich, 

.Conn., July 14th, 1833, graduated in Yale Col- 
lege, in the class of 1854, and in 1857 from the 
Medical School connected with the college. 
For some time after the completion of his 
studies he was on the surgical staff in the New 
York City Hospital, and subsequently continued 
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his professional studies inEurope. In 1860, he. 
was appointed professor of hygiene and phys- 
ical education in Amherst College, which 
position he was compelled by ill health to 


Jan, 27.—Anrrt, Ool. Jonn J., late chief 
of the U. S. corps of engineers, died at Wash- 
ington, D. ©., aged about 73 years. He en- 
tered as a cadet of the Military Academy, in 
1808, only six years after its first establishment 
by law. Leaving the academy in 1811, he was 
‘from then until November, 1814, goth in 
the War Office. While thus engaged, he volun- 
“teered as a private soldier for the defence of 
the capital, and his services on that occasion 
were acknowledged by conferring upon-him a 
land warrant under the existinglaws. He was 
appointed topographical engineer, with the 
rank of major, November 22d, 1814. At that 
time there was no organized corps of those 
Officers, but they formed a part of the general 
staff, and served with generals in the field. Af- 
ter the close of the war they were employed in 
surveys of the seacoast and inland frontiers, , 
reporting to the chief of engineers, and the 
results of their labors were collected in a topo- 
graphical bureau, established in the War De- 
partment, May 5th, 1820, as a part of the engi- 
neer department, under the charge of Major 
Roberdeau. On the reorganization of the army, 
in 1816, Major Abert was retained. In 1824, 
he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for ten 
years’ faithful service in one grade; and at the 
death of Col. Roberdeau, February 12th, 1829, 
he was appointed to the charge of the Topo- 

raphical Bureau. As the duties of his bureau 
increased in magnitude and importance, Col. 
Abert exerted himself to cause it to be made a 


distinct branch of the War Department, which . 


he effected June 22d,1821. At this time his 
corps consisted of six majors and four captains 
by brevet, and six civil engineers; besides 
which some twenty subalterns of the line of 
the army were detailed on ae te higettry duty 
under his orders. At length, by act of Con- 
gress, approved July 7th, 1838, the present corps 
of topographical engineers was organized, and 
created one of the staff corps of the army, with 
the officer, to whose fostering care and judicious 
management it mainly owed its existence, for 
its colonel and chief. Col. Abert was, in fact, 
at the head of his corps for upward of thirty- 
two years, until he was honorably discharged 
from active duty the 11th of September, 1861, 
having become incapacitated by long and faith- 
ful service from further attendance at his office. 
As a citizen and a man, Col. Abert was re- 
markable for the steadiness of his friendship, 
for his candor and unostentatious hospitality. 
Equally unostentatious, but no less sincere, 
was the simple ee which supported his de- 
clining years, and left behind an example which 
the proudest soldier may not be ashamed to 
follow. 

Jan, 27.—Roxixsoy, Epwarp, D.D., LL.D, 
(See Rozrnson.) 
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Jan, 29.—Trxssets, Rey. Toeoporr, died in 
New York city, aged 81 years. He was born 
in Parsonsfield, Me., graduated at Harvard Qol- 
lege in 1851, after which he spent several — 
months in the Divinity School at plere . 
From March, 1852, to July, 1858, he was q 
of the Ancient Languages in Exeter Academy, 
In 1855 he entered the ministry, but after 
preaching two Sabbaths, was attacked with ty- 
phoid fever, from which he did not fully recover" 
for a year. Pulmonary symptoms soon made 
their appearance, and he was obliged to resort 
for a time to a southern climate; recovering 
in a measure, he resumed preaching, but was — 
again prostrated, and obliged to quit the mii 
istry altogether. His printed works were: se 
eral articles in the “‘ Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine;” also a sermon in the same magazine 
for May, 1858, on “ The Revival ;” “* A Memoir 
of the late Judge Tebbets of New Hampshire ; 
and “ A Memoir of William Gibbons.” Se 

Jan, —.—Dvupiry, Mrs. Buanprna, died at 
her residence in Albany, aged 80 years. She 
was the widow of the Hon. Charles E. Dudley, 
and daughter of Rutgers Bleecker, one of the 
most eminent of the Dutch families of that city. — 
She was a lady of high ‘social qualities and 
truly womanly virtues. In her later years she” 
has been profuse in the expenditure of her 
great wealth upon religious, scientific, and be- 
nevolent objects.’ She contributed over $100,-— 
000 toward the founding of the Dudley Ob-— 
servatory. ae 


Jan, 31,—Srptry, Major Grorer CHAMPLAIN, — 
an officer in the U. S. regular service, died at 
his country seat in Elma, St. Charles county, 
Missouri, aged nearly eighty-one years. He was 
born in Great Barrington, Berkshire county, — 
Mass., and was a son of Dr. John Sibley, a sur- 
geon in the Revolutionary war, and grandson, — 
on the maternal side, of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, _ 
of Newport, Rhode Island. His childhood and 
youth were spent in North Oarolina, from — 
whence he was appointed by President Jeffer- 
son to an office in the Indian Department, and _ 
sent to St. Louis, and subsequently was | 
among the Indians as agent and factor. In 
this capacity he went out with a hundred Osage _ 
warriors, and explored the Grand Saline and 
Salt Mountain, a report of which e * 
was published. Soon after he retired fromthe _ 
Indian Department he was appointed one of — 
three commissioners to survey and mark outa — 
road from Missouri to New Mexico—an under- | 
taking requiring some treaties with the Indians, 
which were managed with his usual judgment ha 
and tact. He was an ardent friend of African | 
colonization and of the slave, and the day be- 
fore his death wrote and forwarded an article 
on slavery to the “ Philadelphia Presbyterian.” 
He was a friend and advocate of the Bible cause, 
having been for many years, and vhtil his death, 
president of the St. Charles County Bible So- 
ciety of Missouri. He was one of the trustees 
of the “Lindenwood College,” and donated the 
tract of land upon which it is erected, amount- 
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ing to one hundred and twenty ‘acres. He was 
a warm Union man, and never hesitated to an- 
nounce his principles. 
feb. 6.—Brainarp, Dyar Troop, M. D., 
died in New London, Conn., aged 73 years. 
aduated at Yale College in 1810, studied 


He 
» medicine, and entered upon the practice of his 
_ profession in New London, his native place, 


- eminent as a botanist and chemist. 


where he spent most of his life. He was highly 
respected for his professional skill, and was also 
He was a 


_ brother of the well-known poet, John G. C. 
- Brainard. 

‘Feb. 6.—Harr, Hon. Naruan, LL.D., senior 
editor of the ‘Boston Advertiser,” died in 


Brookline, Mass. He was born in West Hamp- 
ton, Mass., in 1784, and was a nephew of the 
famous patriot spy, after whom he was named, 


_ He graduated, in 1804, at Williams College, 
_ studied law in Troy, and became editor of the 


* Boston Advertiser,” the first paper published 


_ in Boston, in 1814. He was one of the club 
_ which founded the ‘‘ North American Review,” 


also the ‘Christian Examiner.” 


In 1825 he 


i pepeted from the original authorities a map of 


ew England, which still possesses a standard 
character. He was the first president of the 
Boston and Worcester railway, and was also 
foremost among those by whose. exertions the 
Cochituate water was introduced into Boston. 


_ He served in the Legislature and two Consti- 


__ tutional Conventions, and was a member of the 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; also 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
_ Feb. '7.—Wetts, Mrs. Resrcoa, died in Var- 
ick street, New York city, at the advanced age 
of 103 years. She was born in Warren street, 
and had never been out of the city but once 
during her life. She remembered distinctly the 
rincipal incidents which transpired during the 
Revolutionary war, and took pleasure in refer- 
ring to Washington, Lafayette, and other dis- 
tinguished officers who figured in that memor- 
able struggle. Up to within a day or two pre- 
vious to her death she did all her own house- 


| «work, and attended divine service regularly 


upon the Sabbath. 

_ Feb, —. —Oummine, Col. Wirttam, an officer 
of the United States army, died at Augusta, 
Georgia, in his 76th year. He served as colonel 
during the war with Great Britain, in 1812-14, 
and was offered the position of major-general 
by President Polk, but did not accept it. 

' Feb. 10.—Burteten, Rrvarpo, died in Plain- 
field, Conn., aged 89 years. Having lost an 


arm while a boy, he determined to obtain a 


liberal education, and by dint of difficult and 
persevering exertions, succeeded, almost un- 
aided, in fitting himself to enter college. He 
graduated at Yale College in the class of 1803, 
and choosing teaching as his profession, acted 
successively a8 preceptor of the academies in 
Colchester, Woodstock, and Plainfield, Conn., 
where he was widely known as a popular and 
successful teacher. He was among the foremost 
to advocate the abolition of slavery, and to 
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heip forward other social reforms. For the last 
sixteen years of his life he was afflicted with 
total blindness, arising, it was supposed, from 
excessive study. Four of his sons have attained 
considerable distinction as writers and orators, 
viz.: Charles C., William H., George §S., and 
Lucien Burleigh. 

Feb. 10.—Cutrer, Bensamin ©.,D.D. (See 
Cutter, B. C.) 

Feb. 10.—Emevry, Mrs. Exma O., an Amer- 
ican authoress, died in Brooklyn, N. Y. She 
was a daughter of Dr. James R. Manley, of 
New York, and was married to Mr. Daniel Em- 
bury in 1828. In the same year she published 
“Guido, and other Poems.” She was also the 
author of ‘‘ Glimpses of Home Life,” and “ Pic- 
tures of Early Life.” In 1845 she prepared an 
illustrated gift book, entitled ‘“ Nature’s Gems, 
or American Wild Flowers,” and the follow- 
ing year a collection of poems, called “ Love’s 
Token.” Her last work was the “ Waldorf 
Family, or Grandfather’s Legend,” published in 
1848, partly a translation and partly original. 
For some time previous to her death her health 
was very feeble. 

Feb. 10.—Lonewortn, Nicuoras. (See Lone- 
worth, N.) ; 

Feb, 12.—Cammann, Grorce P., M. D., died 
in New York city. He was one of the early 
supporters of the Demilt Dispensary, and by 
his unweariéd assiduity and eminent skill, 
largely contributed to its success and the ac- 
complishment of its benevolent aims. He was 
a man of eminent worth and strong benevolent © 
impulses. 

Feb. 19.—Batpwix, Roger Surerman, LL.D. 
(See Batpwin.) 

Feb. 19.—Woopuvtt, Commander Maxwett, 
of the United States navy, was killed at Fort 
Marshall, Baltimore, aged about fifty years, He 
was visiting, the forts around the city, in com- 
pany with Gen. Butler and Gen. Schenck and 
staff, in whose honor a salute was fired; the 
gunner, supposing the whole party had passed 
out of range of the gun, fired a 32-pounder just 
as a fragment of the party came up; unfor- 
tunately Commander Woodhull received the 
whole charge, which caused his death in a few 
moments. B:": 

Feb. 22.—Grrsert, Epwarp Sars, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the U.S. volunteer service, 
died of consumption at Rochester, N. Y., aged 
81 years. He was born in Livingston county, 
N. Y., graduated at Amherst College in 1855, 
and became professor of mathematics in the 
Collegiate Institute at Rochester, N. Y. Soon 
after the breaking out of the war he entered 
the military service as second lieutenant in the 
18th regiment, N. Y. volunteers. After the 
first battle of Bull Run he was promoted to a 
first lieutenancy, and a few months later toa 
captaincy, and transferred to the 25th regi- 
ment. During the Peninsular campaign he rose 
to the rank of major. In one of the “seven 
days’ battles” he was taken prisoner, and re- 
mained in Richmond until August. On rejoin- 
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ing his regiment he was promoted to the rank 
of lientenant-colonel His death occurred while 
at home on a furlough. 

Feb, 24.—Taxtor, Miss Emma, an actress, 
died in New York city. She was a great favor- 
ite in Philadelphia, but removed to New York 
about a year and a half since. She made her 
début here at Niblo’s Garden as_the Colleen 
Rhuad in Boucicault’s “Colleen Bawn,” and 
was afterward engaged at Laura Keene’s 
theatre. lth 

Feb, 25.—Foster, Hon, W111, died in Bos- 
ton, aged 91 years, He was born in Boston, 
and in early life went to Europe, where he 

nt seventeen years in France and Spain. 
When he returned to Boston he had nearly for- 
otten the English language. He remained at 
coe but a few months, when he returned to 
France, and was there through all the bloody 
revolution of 1790 to 1793. He was at one time 
the president of a Jacobin club. After his final 
return home he was a prominent politician in 
the democratic party. 

Feb. 26.—Tompxins, Ool. Dantet D., an offi- 
cer of the U. §. volunteers, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged 64 years. He entered the Military 
Academy at West Point when only fifteen 
ears of age, and graduated in 1820 as third 
eutenant in the ordnance corps. In 1821 the 
ordnance department was merged into the ar- 
tillery, when he became second lieutenant; and 
in 1825 he was made first lieutenant and com- 
missary of subsistence. In 1835 he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy, and for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in the battle of San Felasco, was 
brevetted major. In 1838 he was transferred 
to the saps tein department, and was 

romoted to the position of major in 1842. 

uring the Mexican war he was intrusted with 
very important duties in that department, and 
was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for meritorious 
conduct. In 1856 he was promoted to a colo- 
neley, and in 1858 was placed in charge of the 
department of New York, with the rank of as- 
sistant quartermaster-general, which position 
he occupied until a short time before his death, 

Feb. 26.—Wixe, M. T. C., D.D., died at Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 

Feb, 28.—Tispatz, Rey. James, died at 
Tonica, Illinois. He was bornin West Taunton, 
Mass., Noy. 7th, 1799; graduated at Brown 
University in 1821, and spent the two follow- 
ing years as principal of the Academy of Dar- 
lington Court House, South Carolina. While 
there he was converted by reading the sermons 
of Dr, Emmons, and, upon his return north, 
commenced the study of theology under Rey. 
A. Cobb, of West Taunton. He was licensed 
to preach in 1825; labored four years as a mis- 
sionary, and in 1880 was ordained, and settled 
as pastor over the churches in Guildhall and 
Granby, Vermont, He subsequently preached 
in Gilsum, N, H., and at Shutesbury, . In 
1857 he removed to Illinois, and became the 
pasts of the Free Congregational church at 

amaica, and in 1859 was settled in Lowell, of 
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the same State. He attended and labored in 
the revivals conducted by Rey. Asahel Nettle- 
ton, D.D., who labored much in New Eng 
and other parts of the country. He was de 
interested in the cause of education and love 
the sciences; was very decidedly anti-slavery it 
his sentiments. His death was caused by 
chronic disease of the liver. oS 
Feb, —.—Har.an, Hon. James, died at Loni 
ville, Ky., aged 64 years. He was a represer 
ative in Congress for several years, and ¥ 
distinguished for his integrity. and zeal in th 
ale service. After retiring from Congress, 
e was, until his death, United States district 
attorney for Kentucky. ae 
Feb, —.—Eti0o1, Hon. W: died ii 
South Carolina, aged 74 years. He was bon 
in Beaufort, S. C., entered Harvard College a 
the age of eighteen, and took a high ran E 0 
scholarship in his class; his health failing him, 
he was obliged to return home before complet- 
ing his studies, but his degree was conferre¢ 
upon him in 1810, the year after his class grad- 
uated. During the nullification crisis in South 
Oarolina, in 1832, he held the office of senator 
in the State Legislature, but resigned w 
being instructed by his constituents to vote 
nullify the tarifflaw. He afterward participat- 
ed less frequently in public affairs, his let 
against secession, signed “ Agricola,” and put 
lished in 1851, being among his latest expre 
sions of N ENeS upon political subjects. 
contributed largely to the periodical press of 
the South. His published works consisted 
an ‘* Address before the St. Paul’s Agricul 
Society” (Charleston, 1850), and ‘Carolina 
Sports by Land and Water” (1856). He was 
also the author of “ Fiesco,” a tragedy printed 
for the author in 1850, and of a number of 
poems of much merit. mat 
March 3.—Macarnuis, Joun, died in New Or- 
leans, La., aged 49 years. He was born in| 
Dromore, County Londonderry, Ireland. He 
was for many years a resident of New Orleans 
and connected with the press. From 1843 to. 
1845 he was one of the editors of the “ Pica-, 
yune,” and subsequently, until 1849, was con- 
nected with the “Delta.” During the Mexican 
war, being then the business manager of that 
paper, he contributed greatly to its success. On| 
the 18th of November, 1849, almost unassisted, | 
he commenced the publication of the “ True) 
Delta,” and, after years of hard struggle, suc- 
ceeded in making it one of the most popular, 
profitable, and influential journals in the hs | 
March 8.—Grrxe, Hon. Freperrox, died in| 
Chillicothe, Ohio. He was born at Charleston, 
8. ©., Sept. 1st, 1791, graduated at Yale Co 
in 1810, studied law, and removed to Ohio, | 
where for several years he was hi 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in one of — 
the circuits of that State. In 1836, without . 
solicitation on his part, he was elected in . 
of the Supreme Court, which post he held fo 
the next seven years, discharging his duties 
with ability and inflexible integrity. He pub- 


__ and New York on one of the transports. 
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lished a work entitled ‘‘ Considerations upon 
the Nature and Tendency of Free Institutions” 
(Cincinnati, 1848), and “An Essay on Ancient 
and Modern Literature.” He left a fund to his 
executor to provide for the publication of a 
collection of his various writings in two vol- 
umes octavo. 

March 8.—Fiaea, Henry Corts, died in 
_ New Haven, Conn. He was born in the parish 
_ of St. Thomas, near Charles, 8. C., January 5th, 
1792; graduated at Yale College in 1811; stud- 
| ied law, and commenced the practice of his 
| profession in New Haven. He took an active 
_ part in the political movements opposed to the 
_ Federalist party in Connecticut, both as a public 
_ speaker and as an editor of the “ Connecticut 
Herald,” which he had purchased. He was also 
clerk of the New Haven County Court. In 
_ 1824 he returned to South Carolina, where he 
practised law till 1888; he then again took up 
his residence in New Haven, in order to edu- 
cate his children, and resumed his practice 
there until 1842, when he retired. From 1834 
to 1889 he held the office of mayor. His at- 
tachment to his native State was strong, but 
his devotion to the Union was stronger, and, 
like his friend, Hon. J. L. Petigru, with whom, 
side by side, he withstood the nullifiers in 1832, 
__ he was true to the last. , 

March 9.—F annixa, Prof. James, principal 
of the Washington Collegiate Institute, New 

York, died in New York city. He was an emi- 
nently successful teacher, a wise counsellor, 
and consistent Christian. 

March 9.—Prtierv, Hon. James L. (See Pr- 
TIGRU.) 

March 12.—Fisuer, Henry N., M.D., died in 
Washington, aged 29 years. After the disasters 
of the peninsular campaign he volunteered as 
physician and surgeon, to minister to the neces- 
sities of the sick and wounded soldiers, and 
made several trips between Harrison’s Landing 
His 
faithfulness and efficiency recommending him 
to those in authority, he received an appoint- 
ment as surgeon in the army, and for several 
months previous to his death had charge of 
Eckington Hospital, in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. His devotion and untiring energy in 
_ behalf of the suffering under his care, contrib- 
uted to bring on the fever which cut him off in 
the dawn of manhood. 

March —.—Barnwett, Rev. Wm. Hazzarp 
Wiec, died in Germantown, Penn., aged 56 
years. He was born in Beaufort, 8. C., gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1824; studied law 
in Litchfield, Conn., and South Carolina, and was 
admitted to the bar at Coosawhatchie in 1827. 
In 1831 he experienced a change of religious 
views, united himself with the Episcopal Church, 
and began the study of divinity. In 1834 he 
was ordained by Bishop Bowen, rector of the 
Pendleton church in South Carolina, where he 
remained six months. He was then called to 
Charleston, and was instituted rector of St. 
Peter’s church, which was built for him, and 
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where he continued twenty years. He after- 
ward resided some years in Philadelphia, and 
in 1857 became insane, and was removed to 
Germantown, where he died. 

March 14.—Nort1, Hon. Jomy W., a mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri, died at Wash- 
ington, D. O., aged about 50 years. He wasa 
native of Virginia, but at an early age removed 
to Missouri. Having studied law, and obtained 
license to practise his profession, he soon won 
a prominent position in his section of the State, 
and was repeatedly elected a member of the 
State Legislature. In the presidential campaign 
of 1860, he became an earnest advocate of the 
claims of Judge Douglas, and contributed 
largely of his influence toward the success of 
that ticket. He was a member of the Thirty- 
sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, and was 
reélected to the Thirty-eighth. His death was 
caused by an abscess in the head, and his agonies 
during the progress of the disease were of a 
most excruciating nature. 

- ND) 15.—Barrp, Rozrrr, D.D. (See Bain, 
sa Pode 

March 19.—Hooxer, Cuartes, M.D., a pro- 
fessor in the medical department of Yale Col- 
lege, died at New Haven. He was born in 
Berlin, Conn., March 12th, 1799, and was a de- 
scendant of Thomas Hooker, the founder and 
first minister of Hartford, Conn. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1820, and pursued his 
studies in New Haven, taking his diploma in 
1828, and immediately commenced the practice 
of his profession in that city, which he follow- 
ed with constancy and success for forty years. 
In 1838 he was appointed professor of ana- 
tomy and physiology in Yale College, and con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of that chair un- 
til his death, acting also during the whole period 
as dean of the medical faculty. He was also 
active in all public matters relating to his pro- 
fession, being an efficient member of the State 
Medical Society, one of the founders and direc- 
tors of the Connecticut State Hospital, and sev- 
eral times a delegate to the National Medical 
Association. He contributed to the leading 
medical journals numerous essays and narra- 
tives of cases, many of which were of great 
interest. Dr. Hooker was not a man of brilliant 
genius, but was remarkable for a clear head, 
van judgment, and most indefatigable in- 

ustry. 

‘Mare 21.—Mourray, Soromon, a colored 
man, died at Philadelphia, aged 117 years. 

March 21.—Caruistzr, Grorer, an old and 
prominent citizen of Cincinnati, died in that 
city of typhoid fever. He was president of the 
Lafayette Bank, and vice-president of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton railroad. 

March ——Kxtry, Acting Master Ronert 
L., of the U. S. navy, was killed during the at- 
tack upon Port Hudson. He was a native of 
the State of Rhode Island. During the early 
part of the war he performed important services 
in the North Atlantic squadron, after which he 
was. transferred to thie" Western Gulf blockad- 
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ing squadron, where he was in active service 
on board the United States sloop Mississippi for 
more than a year. He held an a, uaa post 
as an Officer of that ship, and in her last engage- 
ment fought his division nobly and courageous- 
ly amid the shower of shot and shell until he 
fell lifeless upon the deck. 

March 21.—Sumyer, Maj.-Gen. E. V. (See 
Sumner, FE. V. 

March 22.—Haws, Hon. Roserr T., ex-comp- 
troller of New York city, died at his residence 
there. He was a man of strict integrity and 
great firmness of character. During the last 
ten years of his life he gave much time and at- 
tention to local politics, at first as a whig, and 
subsequently as a republican. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen for four years, 
and was never known to be absent from their 
sessions, While acting in that capacity, his en- 
larged mercantile experience, sound financial 
judgment, and honorable integrity, proved of 
the highest-value to his constituency and the 
city at large. He was elected comptroller in 
1860, and by his inflexible honesty and business 
ability succeeded in preventing the consum- 
mation of many schemes of fraud. 

March 25.—Wi1cox, Puryeas Bacon, died in 
Columbus, Ohio, aged 67 years; graduated at 
Yale College in 1821, studied law, and was en- 
gaged in successful practice in Columbus nearly 
forty years. He was the author of several im- 
* portant professional volumes, among them the 
tenth volume of the ‘‘ Ohio Reports” (Colum- 
bus, 1840), and several volumes of condensed 
and digested “Ohio Reports.” He was the 
author also of a brief essay entitled ‘“ A Few 
ioe by a Member of the Bar” (Columbus, 

March 28,—Oarteton, Hon. Henry, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, died in Phila- 
delphia in his 80th year. He was born in Vir- 
ginia; graduated from Yale College, Conn., in 
1806 ; removed to Mississippi, and finally estab- 
lished himself in New Orleans in 1814. He 
served as a lieutenant of infantry under Gen. 
Jackson, in the campaign which terminated 
Jan. 8th, 1815 ; he then actively engaged in the 
profession of law, and soon after, in connection 
with Mr. L. Moreau, he began the translation 
of those portions of Las Siete Partidas, a cele- 
brated Spanish code of laws, which were ob- 
served in Louisiana. In 1832 he was appointed 
U. 8. district attorney for the Eastern District 
of Louisiana, and was subsequently appointed a 
judge of the Supreme Oourt of the same State, 
which post he resigned on account of ill health 
in 1839. He visited Europe several times, and 
trayelled extensively through this country, 
finally locating himself in Philadelphia. He 
devoted much attention to biblical, theological, 
and metaphysical studies, and published in 
1857 a volume on “ Liberty and Necessity.” A 
few days before his death he read “ An Essay 
on the Will” before the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. Notwithstanding his early life 
in the South, and the exposure of his proper- 
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ty to confiscation by the Confederates, he ad- 
hered steadily to the Constitution and the 
Me oe r 


Union. ; ist 
March 28.—Coorrr, Brig.-Gen. James, an 


officer of the U. 8. volunteers, died at Colun 


States Senate, and served two terms with m 
ability, taking a prominent part in all the im 
portant questions that at that time agitated th 
country. A few years ago he took up his res 
dence in Frederick city, Maryland, and aft 
the breaking out of the war he was appointe 
the first brigadier-general ; took command o! 
all the volunteers ‘in Maryland, and organize 
them into regiments. Subsequently he was a 
pointed to the command of Camp Chase, nes 
Columbus, Ohio, where he remained in the di: 
ae of his duties until attacked with fatal — 


ess. ive 
_ March80.—Duroxinox, Groxe: L. (See Dox- 
OKINOK.) ote 
April 7.—Franots,. Rev. Convers, D. D. 
died in Cambridge, Mass., aged 67 years. I 
was born in West Oambridge, studied at 
Medford Academy, and graduated at Hary 
College in the class of 1815. After grad 
he studied theology in the Cambridge Divi 
School, and was ordained, pastor of the 
tarian church in Watertown, Mass., June 23 
1819, where he remained twenty-three years. 
In 1842 he was appointed “ Parkman Professor 
of Pulpit. Eloquence and the Pastoral Care,” in 
Harvard College, which appointment he accept-— 
ed, and entered immediately upon the duties o 
his professorship, which he continued. to the 
end of his life. -Among his publications were: - 
“Errors of Education,” a discourse at the a 
niversary of the Derby Academy in Hingham — 
(May, 1828); An Historical Sketth of Water 
town from the first settlement of the Town to | 
the close of the Second Century (1830); _ Ae 
Discourse at Plymouth, December 22d (1882); 
A Dudlean Lecture at Cambridge (1883); The — 
Life of Rev. John Eliot, the Apostle to t 
Indians, in the fifth volume of Sparks’s Amer 
can Biography (1886); Memoir of Rev. John © 
Allyn, D. D., of Duxbury (1886); Memoir of | 
Dr. Gamaliel Bradford (1846); Memoir 
Judge Davis (1849), The last three were pub- | 
lished in the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. He was also the. 
of many valuable articles in different religiou: 
papers and periodicals. In 1887 the pairs | , 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was a it 
upon him by Harvard College. - *, 
sa il agar he Ronee, 5) in 
ington, N. ©., aged 29 years. He was & 
native of Boston, Mass., studied at the Latin 
school in that city, graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1852, and studied medicine with his 
father, Dr. John Ware, until May, 1854, when 
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he went to Europe and remained until Septem- 
ber, 1855, spending about six months of the 
time in Paris, studying in the French hospitals. 
On his return to this country he resumed his 
studies with his father, and graduated at the 
Medical School in 1856, when he began the 
practice of his profession in Boston. In July, 
1857, he was appointed one of the district phy- 
sicians of the 
markably successful in his practice, which in- 
creased rapidly, as his father was intending to 
relinquish the profession to his son. On the 
breaking out of the war he was one of the first 
physicians to enter into the service of the 

anitary Commission, in which he continued 
until the close of the peninsular campaign in 
Virginia. .Throwing his whole soul into the 


_work of ministering to the wounded and dying, 


he spared himself neither night nor day. He 
was subsequently appointed surgeon of the 44th 
Massachusetts regiment, with which he left for 
the seat of war. On his arrival in North Caro- 
lina his arduous labors and exposures to the 
unhealthy climate brought on a fever, which 
speedily terminated his valuable life. In the 
eloquent language of one of the officers of the 
Sanitary Commission, he was “one who, 
through months of death and darkness, lived 
and worked in self-abnegation ; lived in and for 
the sufferings of others, and finally gave him- 
self a sacrifice for them.” 

April —.—Myerrs, Mrs. Erizanern, died in 
‘Antes, Blair county, Pa.; aged 109 years, 

April —,—Retp, Davin Boswett, LL.D, died 
at Washington D, O, 

April 12.—Kimpatt, Lieut.-Col. Epaar A., 
killed at Suffolk, Va. He was born in Concord, 
N. H., in 1821, was educated as a printer, re- 
moved to Vermont, and became editor and pro- 

rietor of the Woodstock (Vt.) ‘‘Age,” a liberal 

democratic newspaper. He distinguished him- 
self in the Mexican campaign, and for his gal- 
lantry at Contreras, Churubusco, and Chapulte- 
pec, received the brevet of major. He was 
subsequently for a time in the office of the New 
York ‘‘ Herald.” Upon the breaking out of the 
war he again took the field, and received the 


. commission of major of the 9th New York 


volunteers (Zouaves), May 13th, 1861, and the 
following August participated in a reconnois- 
sance up the peninsula. At the battle of Ro- 
anoke Island, N. C., February 7th; 1862, Major 
Kimball led his Zouaves along a narrow cause- 
way commanded by the enemy’s cannon, and at 
great peril carried the work and planted the 
Federal flag over it. On the 14th of February, 


1862, he was promoted to the position of 


lieutenant-colonel, and soon after was placed 
an command of the regiment, which formed a 
portion of the ninth army corps. He parti- 
cipated in the reduction of Fort Macon, and 
was also engaged in the battles of South 
Mountain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg. The 
regiment was next transferred to Newport 
News, thence to Suffolk, Va. Here he un- 
fortunately met his death, on the 12th of April, 


oston Dispensary. He was re- 
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by a shot from General Michael Corcoran. 
Gen. Corcoran had occasion to pass Col. Kim- 
ball’s camp on important duties connected with 
his command, before dawn of that day, and 
his right to pass being challenged by Col. Kim- 
ball, he announced his rank and position, and 
the urgency of his journey. By some strange 
perversity, Col. Kimball refused to accept his 
statement, and persisting in his determination 
not to allow him to pass, Gen. Corcoran, after 
giving him notice, fired upon him with fatal 
effect. 

April 14.—Sprar, Rey. Cuartzs T., died at 

Washington, aged about 50. He was a man of 
very philanthropic disposition, and had devoted 
many years to prison reform, visiting the pris- 
ons, urging before the directors and legisla- 
tures the adoption of measures for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of convicts, and for fa- 
cilitating their reformation. He published for 
a number of years a monthly periodical called 
“The Prisoner’s Friend,” and had published 
two or three volumes of extracts and original 
articles for the encouragement of those in 
durance. His death, at Washington, was from 
disease contracted in his labors in behalf of the 
prisoners of war. 
_ April 14,—Weton, Benzamiy, late commis- 
sary general of the State of New York, died at 
Clifton Springs, aged 45 years. _ He studied law 
with the late Judge Mann, of Utica, N. Y., and 
was subsequently editor of the Utica “* Demo-* 
crat” and of the Buffalo “ Republican.” He was 
at one time State treasurer, and for four years 
commissary general of the State. In the spring 
of 1862 he accepted a position on General Pope’s 
staff, and during the campaign of the following 
summer contracted the disease which subse- 
quently proved fatal. 

April 17.—Sransspury, Major Howarp, an 
officer of the corps of topographical engineers, 
died in Madison, Wisconsin. He was born in 
New York city, February 8th, 1806, and in early 
manhood entered the service of the corps of 
civil engineers... In October, 1828, he was 
placed in charge of the survey of the eastern 
section of a proposed canal to unite Lake Erie 
with the Wabash river; a survey to ascertain 
the practicability of uniting by a canal the 
waters of Lake Michigan with the Wabash 
river; a survey of the obstructions in Wabash 
river, and surveys on the White Water. In 
1882 he surveyed the route of the Mad river 
and Lake Erie railroad. He also made surveys 
of the mouth of the Vermillion, Chagrin, and 
Cumberland rivers. In 1835 he had charge of 
a number of public works in Indiana, and the 
following year made a survey of the James 
river, with a view to the improvement of the 
harbor of Richmond. In 1837 he made a sur- 
vey of the Illinois river, from its mouth to the 
termination of the canal, and of the Kaskaskia 
river, from its mouth to Vandalia. In 1838 he 
was engaged upon the survey for a railroad 
from Milwaukee to Dubuque, and charged with 
the construction of a road from Milwaukee, via 


. 


° 
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Madison, to the Mississippi river. In 1888 he 
entered the army as a first lieutenant of topo- 
graphical engineers. In 1841 he was engaged 
under the command of the late Oaptain Wil- 
liams, on a survey of the lakes, From 1842 to 
1845 he was in command of the survey of the 
harbor of Portsmouth, N. H.—a work which, 
for minute accuracy of detail, is unsurpassed by 
anything of the kind ever produced in this 
country. In 1847 he was charged with the 
construction of an iron light-house on Carys- 
fort Reef, Florida, the largest iron light-house 
on our coast. In 1849 he entered upon the 
Great Salt Lake expedition, from which he re- 
turned in 1851, and his report of which has 
given him a wide reputation. In 1852 he made 
asurvey of the harbor of St. Vincent’s, on Lake 
Ontario, and the following year was charged 
with the superintendence of the lake harbors 
from Conneaut to Sandusky. In 1856 he was 
assigned to the charge of the military roads in 
Minnesota, and in 1861 was ordered as muster- 
ing officer to Columbus, Ohio. At the time of 
his death he was mustering and disbursing offi- 
cer at Madison, Wisconsin. 

April 18.—MoDerrmort, Lieut. Com. of the 
U. 8. gunboat Cayuga, was killed at Sabine 
Pass, while making a reconnoissance in com- 
pany with Capt. Reed, of the gunboat New 

ndon. He wasa brave man, a gallant officer, 


. and a true patriot. 


April 23.—Daruneton, Dr. ‘Wittram, died 
e was 
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and in his whole demeanor si himself 
as a faithful citizen of the United States. 
April 24,—Apams, 


tion, and was born in Canterbury, Conn., 
ated at Yale College in 1795, and taught + 
academy in his native town for three ye 


In 1800 he was appointed rector of P. sinflelae 


Academy, and in 1803 preceptor of Bacon 


Academy in Colchester, Conn. In June, 1810, — 
he was chosen principal of Phillips Academy, — 


Andover, Mass., in which office he continue 

twenty-three years. In 1833 he resign 
position, and removed to Illinois, where he in- 
vested his property in the new lands. way 
interested in the young, he volunteered his 
services to their advantage, and although more 
than three score and ten years of age, he or- 
ganized in the State of his adoption several 
hundred Sabbath schools, many of which have 
grown into churches. He has left yee 
manuscripts illustrative of his views of mental 
management in educating and governing the 
young. When resident in Andover he took 
part in the organization of several of the great 
national charities of the country. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on him by his Ke 
mater in 1854. His three sons are 


York city. 
A 


ed this 


graduates — 
of Yale Oollege, and one of them, William 
Adams, D.D., is an eminent clergyman of New — 


Joux, LL.D., died in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, aged 90 years. He was 
ason of John Adams, an officer of the Revolu- -: 


id 24.—Saarn, Rev. Arpert, D.D., died — 
in Monticello, Illinois, aged 59 years. He was — 
born at Milton, Vt., and was clerk in a store at 


in West Chester, Pa., aged 81 years. 
well known for his services in public life, as 
well as for his botanical and historical writings. 


April 23,—Orry, Right Rev. James Hervey, 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the diocese of Tennessee, died at Memphis in 
the 64th year of his age, and the 30th of his 
episcopate. He was born in Virginia in 1799. 
He was a man who stood high in the reverence 
and affection of all who knew him, and through- 
out the South and Southwest won the title of 
“the good bishop.” He had never mingled in 
perkiean strife, but was thoroughly attached to 

is country. On the day before the passage of the 
secession ordinance in Tennessee, he published 
in the papers of Memphis a communication as- 
serting the duty of using the “ Prayer for the 
President of the United States.” When the 
meeting of the Southern dioceses was held at 
Montgomery, Alabama, he attended, and though 
strongly opposed to secession, he was success- 
wey persuaded to address his famous letter 
to the Secretary of State, remonstrating against 
any coercive measures on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. An able reply to this letter, 
which was published soon after, changed the 
views of the bishop as to his position, and he 
thenceforth quietly withdrew from everything 
which would seem like opposition to the Na- 
tional Government. He acted with the North- 
ern dioceses, declined on his own part and 
caused the clergy and laity of his diocese to 
decline to attend the convention of delegates 
from the Oonfederate States held in Georgia, 


Vergennes, till he arrived at the age of majority. 
Finding no satisfactory opening in the mercan- 
tile business, he went to 
menced the study of law. When about twenty- 


three years of age he experienced a change of _ 
religious views and turned his attention to the 
He graduated at Middlebury, Vt., in — 


ministry. 
1831, taught school a year in Hartford, Ot., and 
Medford, Mass., and in 1835 graduated at the 
Andover Seminary. He was ordained 


artford, Ct., and com- — 


of the Congregational church in Williamstown, ‘ 


Mass., in 1886, and in 1888 was elected profes- 


sor of languages and belles lettres in M 
College, at Mercersburg, Pa. In 1840 he was 


called to the professorship of rhetoric and — 
English literature in Middleburg College, where 


he remained about four years. In May, 1845, 
he was installed pastor of the Congregational 
church in Vernon, Ct., but in 1854 was oblige 

to resign on account of declining health, 
and went to Illinois. 


In 1855 he was fora — 


time in the service of the Home Missionary So-- | __ 


ciety, and in the fall of that year was settled 
at Monticello, where he remained until his 
death. He received the degree of D. D. from 
Shurtleff College in 1860. 

April 25.—Battry, Rev. Rurvs Wit1taM, 
D.D., died in Huntsville, Texas, aged 70 years. 
He was born in Yarmouth, Me., graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1818, and after teaching 
the academies in Salisbury, N. H., and Blue 
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Hill, Me., commenced the study of law with 
Daniel Webster, but at the end of the first year 
becoming converted, he entered the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and upon the comple- 
tion of his studies was licensed, and com- 
menced preaching at Norwich Plain. He was 
at the same time professor of moral philosophy 
in the Military School. In 1824 he was install- 
ed pastor of the church in Pittsfield, Mass., as 
successor of Rev. Heman Humphrey, then elect- 
ed to the presidency of Amherst College. After 
laboring here four years his health failed, 
making it necessary for him to dissolve the 


_ pastoral relation and take up his residence in a 


warmer climate. He subsequently taught over 
twenty years in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, in the latter State travelling 
at one time extensively as agent of the Coloni- 
zation Society. In 1854 he went to Texas upon 
business, and was elected professor of languages 
in Austin College, at Huntsville. In 1858 he 
was elected president of the same college, and 
continued in that office until his death. He 
was the author of a series of letters on slavery, 
published in a newspaper, and subsequently 
gathered into a volume and published under 
the title of ‘The Issue;” also a volume of ser- 


- mons entitled “‘ The Family Preacher ;”’ letters 


to daughters, entitled “‘ The Mother’s Request; ” 


a “Primary Grammar,” and “ Manual of Eng- 
= lish Grammar,” used extensively in Southern 


schools. 

April 25.—Mzrnan, Joun §., died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged 73 years. He was for thirty 
years librarian of Congress. 

April 26.—Buiaxe, Wiriram Rorvs, an 
American actor, died in Boston, Mass., aged 
55 years. He was born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. His first appearance upon the stage was 
at the old Chatham Theatre in New York, in 
1824, when he was very successful, and soon 
rose high in his profession. He was success- 


_ ively stage manager of the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, joint manager of the Walnut street 


Theatre, Philadelphia, and stage manager of 
the Broadway Theatre, New York. As a 
comedian he stood without a rival in his pro- 
fession. 

April 26.—Cuartszs, Col. Epwarp Coss, died 
in New York from wounds received in the bat- 
tle of Glendale. At the commencement of the 
war he went out with the 42d New York vol- 
unteers as lieutenant-colonel. At the battle 
of Ball’s Bluff, Col. Cogswell, the commander 
of the regiment, was taken prisoner, and Lieut.- 
Col. Charles was promoted to the position 
thereby left vacant. He was in all the engage- 
ments from Ball’s Bluff down to the last of the 
seven days’ battles before Richmond. In the 
battle of Glendale he was severely wounded 


_ by a Minié rifle ball, and left for dead on the 


field. He was, however, taken prisoner, and 

lay for many weeks in a prison hospital. He 

afterward came North on parole and was con- 

fined for some time. After undergoing some 

severe surgical operations mortification prob- 
» vor.u.—45 A 
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ably supervened, causing hisdeath. His funeral 
took place from the City Hall, New York, and 
was attended by a large concourse of citizens, 
the old Light Guard joining in the procession. 

May 1.—Bioss, Hon. Wiru1am O., died at 
Rochester, N. Y., aged 69. He was a man of 
somewhat eccentric character, but of unflinch- 
ing integrity and honesty, and possessed of a 
philanthropic and generous nature. He was 
for many years the voluntary chaplain of the 
Monroe County Jail, and his efforts in behalf 
of the prisoners were such as to endear him 
greatly to the citizens of Rochester. He was 
a member of the Assembly for 1845, 1846, and 
1847, and while there was a man of mark for 
his irreproachable integrity and his fascinating 
eloquence. When the Massachusetts colony 
for Kansas passed through Rochester, he pre- 
sented to each man a Bible and a spelling book, 
saying, ‘‘These two books are the foundation 
of liberty and all true government.” 

May 1.—Traocy, Brig.-Gen. R. D., an officer 
in the Confederate service, a native of North 
Carolina, who entered the Confederate army 
from civil life. After serving for some time as 
colonel of a North Carolina regiment, he was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier-general in 
1862, and was killed at the battle of Port Gib- 
son, Miss, 

May 2.—Paxron, Brig.-Gen. Epwarp F., an 
officer in the Confederate service, killed at the 
battle of Chancellorsville, Va. He was anative 
of Rockbridge county, Va., and received his 
military education at the Virginia Military 
Academy at Lexington. When “Stonewall” 
Jackson was made a brigadier-general he ap- 
pointed young Paxton, to whom he was strong- 
ly attached, adjutant-general of his brigade, and 
on his own advancement promoted him adju- 
tant-general of the division. When Jackson 
became commander of an army corps, he ask- 
ed and obtained the appointment of Paxton as 
brigadier-general, and in this capacity he served 
at Antietam, Fredericksburg, and the beginning 
of the battle of Chancellorsville. He was kill- 
ed on the same evening on which Jackson was 
mortally wounded. 

May 38.—Brrry, Major-General Hiram G. 
(See Berry, Hiram G.) 

May 3.—Brownett, Onartes FREDERICK, 
died in Providence, R. I, aged 32 years. He 
was a native of Rhode Island, and nephew of 
Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, graduated at 
Brown University in the class of 1851, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in September, 
1858. He commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in Providence, and was actively con- 
nected with some of the most important liter- 
ary associations of that city. He was for two 
years clerk of the Senate of Rhode Island, and 
for one year a representative of the General 
Assembly. 

May 8.—MoVroar, Lieut.-Col. Duncan, was 
killed near Spottsylvania, Va. He was born 
in Scotland. At the commencement of the war 
he was a resident of Kingston, Canada, but his 
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sympathies being upon the side of the Union, 
he came to theUnited States to aid in its main- 
tenance. He first joined a company of light 
artillery in New York city, and proceeded to 
Rochester for recruits. e afterward joined 
the Harris Guards, and rose to the office of 
lieutenant-colonel. During the peninsular cam- 
paign he commanded a battalion of his regi- 
ment then in the service on the Chickahominy. 
He was a brave and chivalrous officer, and lost 
his life while making a reconnoissance with a 

of his men, and bravely assailing a force 
of the enemy which he encountered. 

May 8.—Rivcotp, Ool. Bensamin, was kill- 
ed in the fight before Suffolk, Va. He entered 
the army as a captain, was promoted to be 
major, and subsequently became colonel of the 
103d New York volunteers. He commanded 
his regiment at South Mountain, Antietam, and 
Fredericksburg. At Antietam he particularly 
distinguished himself by his bravery and daring 
in driving a Georgia regiment from a strong 
position at the point of the bayonet, and taking 
the colors of the regiment. He was for a long 
time attached to Col. Hawkins’s brigade. 

May 4.—Bourtsr, Rev. Francis Evernr, died 
from wounds received in battle at Suffolk, Va., 
aged 38 years. He was a native of Suffolk, 
Conn., and for a number of years was engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in New York city, where 
he was well known as secretary of the New 
York Bible Society, as one of the founders of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and as 
an active friend of other religious institutions. 
When twenty-nine years old he entered Yale 
College with the determination of fitting him- 
self for the ministry. He graduated in 1857, 
after which he spent three years in the study 
of theology at Princeton, and subsequently one 
year at Andover. Having been licensed to 
preach, he supplied for a time the pulpit of a 
church in Bedford Springs, Penn., and after- 
ward that of the Second Presbyterian church 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He was next engaged as 
minister of the Congregational Church in Pater- 
son, N. J. When the 25th regiment of New 
Jersey volunteers was organized, he accepted 
the post of chaplain, and accompanied the regi- 
ment to Suffolk, Va. In an engagement near 
that place, May 3d, learning that some men of a 
Connecticut regiment on the right were suffer- 
ing for want of surgical assistance, he went to 
their relief, and in so doing, being greatly ex- 
posed, he was shot by a sharpshooter and died 
the next day. 

May 4.—Pivmwer, Josern B., a brigadier- 
= in the United States volunteer service, 

ied at Corinth, aged about 44 years. He 
graduated at West Point in 1841, in the same 
class with the late Gens. Lyon, Richardson, 
Reynolds, and ee the late Gol. Garesché, 
and Gens. Buell and Wright of the army of the 
United States. After serving with distinction 
in Florida and Mexico, he was stationed for 
several years at the West. At the commence- 
ment of the present war he was a captain of the 
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First United States infantry, and =e rs the — 
command of a regiment of Missouri volunteers. 
In this capacity he participated in the battle 
of Springfield, and subsequently distinguished 
himself at the battle of Fredericktown, Mo., for 
which he was promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. He participated in 
the campaign of the rey river and dis 
tinguished himself at Island No. 10, and other 
engagements in that vicinity. Becoming ft 
trated by his severe labors in the service, he 
obtained leave of absence to recruit his health. 
After a short visit to his family, he returned 
his command while yet unfit for duty, and diet 
the day after his arrival in the camp of Gen. 
Rosecrans, at Corinth. ss 
May 5.—Srervens, Col. Wirt1am 
from injuries received in the battle near Chan- 
cellorsville, Va., aged 86 years. He was born 
in Belfast, Maine, was fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1848, After leaving col- 
lege he studied law with his father in Lawrence, 
and subsequently with Hon. Thomas Wrig] 
of the same place, and went to Florida, where 
he practised his profession for a few months, 
but was obliged to leave on account of the de- 
bilitating effects of the climate. In ea 
went into the practice of his profession in Du 
kirk, New York. In 1859 he was elected dis- 
trict attorney of Chautauque county, filled the 
office for two years to the entire satisfaction of 
the people, and resigned his position for the 
military service of his country, in 1861. He 
joined the Excelsior Brigade at Staten Island, 
as captain of a company raised in Dunkirk, was 
elected major before leaving the island, and 
took a conspicuous part in the battles of Wil- 
liamsburg, Pair Oaks, White Oak Swamp, and 
Malvern Hill, In October, 1862, he was com- 
missioned colonel, dating back to September, 
and his regiment was attached to the third | 
army corps under Gen. Sickles. At the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville, May 3d, his horse being | 
shot under him early in the engagement, he 
his regiment on foot, and soon after received 
a mortal wound and was carried to the hos- — 
pital, where, after enduring the most terrible 
suffering with heroic fortitude, he died the fol- _ 
lowing Tuesday. ; 
May 5.—Wwirriz, Gen. Amrext W. died at 
Washington, D. ©. | 
May 7.—Ho.mss, Joun E., died at Annapolis — 
from the effects of confinement in a Ri s 
prison. He was born in Hartford county, Con- 
necticut, in 1809, was educated in the Univer- — 
salist Academy at Hamilton, N. Y., and com-_ 
menced the study of law, but subsequently*en- _ 
tered the ministry. After preaching threo 
years he returned to the study of law, and was. 
admitted to the bar in Illinois. In 1848 he 
removed to Jefferson, Wisconsin, and soon after 
became a member of the Territorial Council. 
In 1848 he was lientenant-governor, and in 
1852 was elected to the State Legislature, all 
of which positions he filled with honor and 


had collected in Texas. 
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usefulness. When the war broke out he felt it 
his duty to devote his energies to the service 
of his country. In August, 1862, he received 
a commission, and at once entered upon his 
duties. He was taken prisoner at Brentwood, 
Tennessee, March 25th, 1863, was rapidly 
marched to Richmond, where he was imprisoned 
four weeks, and died immediately after being 
exchanged. 

May 8.—V an Dorn, Maj.-Gen. Eart, an offi- 
_ eer in the Confederate service, was killed by Dr. 
Peters, of Maury county, Tennessee. He was 
_ bornin Mississippi about 1823, graduated at West 
Point in 1842, and was appointed brevet second 
lieutenant United States 9th infantry; became 
second lieutenant in 1844, and first lieutenant 
in 1847, was brevetted captain for gallantry 
at Cerro Gordo, and major for gallantry at 
_ Contreras and Churubusco; distinguished him- 
self at Chapultepec, and was wounded when en- 
tering the city of Mexico. From January, 1852, 
to June, 1855, he was treasurer of the Military 
Asylum at Pascagoula, Miss. He distinguished 
himself in three different expeditions against 
the Comanches in Texas, in one of which he 
‘was dangerously wounded. On the breaking 
out of the war he resigned his commission in 
the United States army, and accepting the po- 
sition of colonel in the Confederate army, took 
command of a body of Texan volunteers and 
entered into an engagement fo get possession 
of the vast amount of military stores and equip- 
ments which the United States Government 
In the spring of 1861, 
he captured the. steamship Star of the West 
at Indianola, and a few days after, at the head 
of eight hundred men, at Saluria he received 
the surrender of Major ©. O. Sibley and seven 
companies of United States infantry, and the 
following month, that of Lieut.-Col. Reeve and 
six companies of the 8th infantry. He was 


_ made brigadier-general and subsequently major- 


general, and took command of the trans-Missis- 
sippi district, January 19th, 1862; commanded 
at the battle of Pea Ridge, and was superseded 
by Gen. Holmes. Since the battle of Corinth, 
whete he was unsuccessful, he had remained 
in comparative obscurity, but had been engaged 
in several attacks upon the outlying divisions 
of the army of the Cumberland. He had made 
his head-quarters for some months in Maury 
county, Tennessee, and while there injured the 
family of-Dr. Peters, who, after attempting 
in vain to secure ffom him such reparation as 
it was in his power to make, at last took his life. 
_ May 10.—Jaoxson, Maj.-Gen. Tuomas J. 
(See Jackson, T. J.) 

May 11.—Ovrrs, Hon. James Manson, sec- 
ond comptroller of the treasury, died at Wash- 
ington. He was the father of Mrs. Senator 
Douglas, and for many years resided in Wash- 
ington, where he was esteemed as an amiable 
and worthy citizen. 

May 11.—Luruer, Seru, died in the Insane 
Hospital, Brattleborough, Vt. He was one of 
the leaders of the ‘‘ Dorr Rebellion,” as it was 
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called, which occurred in Rhode Island in 1842, 
which agitation resulted in the adoption of a 
constitution by that State, a year or two later. 

May 12.—Soumvuocxer, Samven MosHem, 
LL.D. (See Soumucxer, S. M.) 

May 17.—Tneuman, Brig.-Gen. Lioyp, an 
officer in the Confederate service, was killed at 
Champion Hill, Miss. He was a native of Mary- 
land, graduated at West Point in July, 1836, 
and was appointed second lieutenant of the 1st 
dragoons; resigned September, 1836. He then 
became a division engineer of the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna railroad, and subsequently survey- 
or of the Norfolk and Wilmington canal, and the 
Eastern Shore railroad. During the Mexican 
war he was a volunteer aid to Col. Twiggs in the 
battle of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and 
commanded a volunteer partisan party in Mex- 
ico, October, 1846. He was superintendent of 
defences at Matamoras, January, 1847; captain 
of volunteer artillery in Hughes’s regiment for 
the Mexican war from August, 1847, to July, 
1848, and the principal assistant engineer of the 
Panama division of the Isthmus railroad in 
1847. At the commencement of the war he 
went into the Confederate service. 

May 22.—Boomer, Acting Brig.-Gen., an 
officer of the U. 8S. volunteers, was killed at 
Vicksburg. He was colonel of the 25th Mis- 
souri, and commanded the second brigade of 
Gen. Quinby’s division, Gen. McPherson’s 
corps. While leading his brigade in the as- 
sault upon the fort, on the east side of the 
city, he fell by a bullet from one of the sharp- 
shooters. 

May 23.—Crreren, Wituram G., editor of 
the ‘Cincinnati Times,” died in Cincinnati, 
aged 48 years, At the age of sixteen he en- 
tered an apprenticeship as a printer. His first 
efforts as a reporter were made in a series of 
letters to the New York “Spirit of the Times,” 
which were received by the public with much 
favor. Soon after he became connected with 
the establishment where he spent most of his 
life. As a writer, whether as a correspondent 
over his well-known nom de plume of ‘ Invisi- 
ble Green,” in a reportorial capacity, or in the 
indicting of articles, he was forcible, logical, 
and entertaining; and as a journalist, he was 
ever animated by a desire to render strict jus- 
tice to all men. 

May 23.—Jonxs, Col. J. Rronrer, an officer 
of U. S. volunteers, was killed near New- 
bern, N. O. He was born in 1804; received 
his academical education at the Germantown 
Academy, and graduated with high honors at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1821. Hav- 
ing studied law, he was admitted to the Phila- 
delphia bar in 1827 and continued to practise 
until 18386, when he was appointed a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the county 
of Philadelphia, and held the office until_his 
term expired by limitation under the new Con- 
stitution in 1847. When the war broke out he 
was residing near Laporte, Sullivan co., Pa. 
He promptly offered his services to the War De- 
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ent, was commissioned colonel of a regi- 
ment he had raised, and located his camp in 
Roxborough. On the 8th of March, 1862, he 
left with his regiment, the 58th Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers, for Fortress Monroe, and was 
in the advance when the attack was made on 
Norfolk. He also performed some bold move- 
ments on the Blackwater. Subsequently he 
was transferred to the Department of North 
Carolina, and in January, 1863, his regiment 
was stationed near Newbern. A short time 
revious to his death he was in command of a 
b igade, in which position he evinced much 
ability as a military chieftain. 

May 26.—Bicxet, Jouy, died in Jonestown, 
Lebanon county, Penn., aged 87 years. He was 
appointed postmaster in Jonestown under the 

inistration of Thomas Jefferson in 1802, 
which position he held, through every change 
of administration, until 1859, a period of 57 
years, when the infirmities of age compelled 
him to resign. 

May 26.—Emerson, Rarrn, D.D., died at 
Rockford, Illinois, aged nearly 76 years. He 
was a native of New Hampshire ; graduated at 
Yale College in 1811; studied theology at An- 
dover, and from 1814 to 1816 held the office 
of tutor in Yale College. At the close of his 
services he was ordained and installed as pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Norwalk, 
Conn., where he remained till 1829, when he 
was appointed professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and pastoral theology, in the Andover 
Theological Seminary—an office which he re- 
tained through a period of twenty-five years. 
He then resided five years in Newburyport, 
Mass., after which he removed to Rockford, 
Illinois, in order to be near his children. He 
was a contributor to the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
the “ Christian Spectator,” and other religious 
periodicals. He also published a life of his 
brother, Rey. Joseph Emerson, and a transla- 
tion, with notes, of a work on “ Augustinism 
and Pelagianism,” by O. F. Wiggins. 

May 26.—Grrrn, Rev. L. W., D.D. (See 
Green, L. W.) 

May 27.—Cowrzs, Col. Dantzt §., an officer 
of the U. 8. volunteers, was killed in the assault 
at Port Hudson. At the commencement of the 
war he was engaged in the practice of law in 
Columbia county. He accepted the command 
of the 128th regiment of New York volunteers, 
made up, for the most part, of men of wealth 
and high social position. He was cool in coun- 
cil, brave in battle, and fell by a bayonet thrust 
while leading his men to the enemy’s works. 

May 27.—Ropman, Lieut.-Col. Wau. Loean, 
was killed in the attack on Port Hudson, Miss. 
He was born in New Bedford, Mass., March 7th, 
1828; graduated at Harvard College in 1842, 
and soon after entered into mercantile business. 
He. visited Oalifornia during the gold excite- 
ment, and was absent two years, returning by 
way of Calcutta and the overland route through 
Europe. He was a member of the Common 
Council of New Bedford in 1852, and in 1860 
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and 1862 was in the Legislature. He enlisted " 


in the service of the country, raised a company 
of volunteers, with whom, as their captain, he 
roceeded to the seat of war. His skill an 
vias rapidly promoted him to the position, 
first, of major, and then of lieutenant-colonel, 
and in the assault, during which he lost his 
life, he bore a gallant pet, am 
May 28.—Trwrtz, Hon. Wiiu1am, died in 
Smyrna, Del., aged 52 years. He was govern 
of Delaware nearly four years, haying suce 
ed to that office by reason of his position. 
speaker of the House of Representatives, on 
death of Goy. Hall, who, being speaker of the 
senate, had become governor on the death o 
Gov. Stockton, and lived but a few months af- 
ter. He had also acquired a high reputation as 
a merchant in Smyrna, and had recently been 
elected to the 88th Congress, = 
May —.—Goovntz, Rey. Jostan F., died in 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. He was born in West- 
minster, Vt., in 1791; graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1821; studied theology at Andover, 
Mass., and aceepted the pastorate of a church 
in Williston, Vt., in 1824, where he remained 
until 1884, He then accepted a call to the Con- 
gregational church in Shoreham, Vt., where he 
spent twenty-four years. His published writ- 
ings are: ‘‘ A Sermon on the Character of Rev. 
Thomas A. Merrill, D.D., of Middlebury, Vt.,”” 
and ‘“‘A History of the Town of Shoreham,” 
the scene of his last labors. 
June 1.—Massetr, Major, an officer in the 
U. 8. volunteers, died at Memphis, Tenn. He 
was an Englishman by birth, but had been for — 
the last twenty years a citizen of the United 
States. After the loss of a son, Ool. Masse 
killed at the battle of Fair Oaks, he abandon 
a life of ease and comfort, and entered the — 
army, with the rank of major of cavalry. As 
an officer, he was brave and active, and sp 
neither body nor mind in the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties. “i 
June 1.—Kirsy, Brig.-Gen. Epmunp, an offi- _ 
cer of U. 8. volunteers, died in Washi ny 
from wounds received at the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. He was born in Brownsville, Jeffer- 
son county, New York, graduated at West Point, 
and joined the army in May, 1861. He was as- 
signed to Ricketts’ battery as second lieutenant, 
and upon the imprisonment of Gen. i attr, 
’ 


the enemy, assumed command of the batter} 
which position he retained until his death. He 
took a prominent and active part in all the bat- — 
tles in which the Army of the Potomac was — 
engaged, and was promoted to a brigadier-gen- _ 
eralship for his bravery at Ohancellorsville. = 
June 9.—Davis, Col. Benzaman F., of the 8th 
N. Y. cavalry, was killed while leafling a bri- | 
gade to the charge. He was a native of Missis- — 
sippi, but was appointed a cadet at West Point — 
from the State of Alabama, in the year 1850; 
graduated in 1854, and was appointed brevet 
second lieutenant of the 5th infantry, and, in 
1855, was transferred to the 1st dragoon 
the full rank. He distinguished himself in the 


‘in Barnstable, Mass., aged 54 years. 
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conflict in New Mexico, June, 1857. In 1860, 
he was promoted to a first lieutenancy, and, con- 
tinuing in the service when his State seceded, 
was, on the 30th of July, 1861, further pro- 
moted to a captaincy in the 1st dragoons, now 


Ist cavalry. At the battle of Williamsburg . 


he so distinguished himself, that he was nomi- 

nated for a brevet of lieutenant-colonel. In 

June, 1862, he was placed in command of the 

8th regiment of New York cavalry, and soon 

after was brevetted and confirmed major for his 

“hee withdrawal of the cavalry from Harper’s 
erry. ; 

June 11.—Avenritt, Rev. Jamzs, died at La- 
fourche, La., aged 48 years. He was born in 
Griswold, Conn. He was fitted for college in 
the Plainfield Academy ; graduated at Amherst 


College in 1837; pursued his theological stud- 


ies at New Haven, where he graduated in 1840, 
and was ordained pastor of the church in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., June 22d, 1841. In 1848, 
his health being very poor, he was obliged to 
remit his labors, and subsequently was settled 
in Plymouth Hollow, Conn., October 13th,1852. 
After a ministry here of ten years, he asked for 
a dismission, and accepted the chaplaincy of 
the 23d regiment of Connecticut volunteers, 
which he accompanied to Louisiana. After a 
short, but faithful service in this new field, he 
fell a victim to the climate, and died of inter- 
mittent fever, after an illness of two weeks. 
He was an ardent friend of the philanthropic 
and moral enterprises of the day; a staunch ad- 
vocate of temperance, and a strong anti-slavery 
man. ; 

June 11.—Crocxrr, Freprriok Wm., died 
He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1829, and spent 
the seven following years in business in Barn- 
stable. In February, 1837, he removed to Bos- 
ton, and went into the navigation and commis- 
sion business, in which he continued until 1842, 
when he was in the book trade for a short time. 
Having a large property, he took a deep in- 
terest in the improvement of his native town, 
and identified himself with its social and lit- 
erary progress. He was a frequent contributor 
of political and literary articles to the county 
journals, and the annual meetings of his college 
class were. indebted to him for many racy and 
witty contributions. In 1855 he was appointed, 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, clerk 


- of the courts for the county of Barnstable. 


June 14.—Train, Rev. Asa Mitton, died at 
Milford, Conn., aged 68 years. He was born in 
Enfield, Mass., graduated at Amherst College in 
the class of 1825; took his theological course 
at New Haven, and was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church in Milford, July 
16th, 1828. His pastorate continued twenty-two 
years, and, after its close, he preached as stated 
supply in Orange, Prospect, and Burlington. 
From 1850 to 1858 he was a member of the 
Connecticut House of Representatives, with the 
exception of two years, in one of which he was a 
member of the State Senate. 
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June 20.—Woons, Hon. Anprew §., LL.D., 
died at Bath, N. H. He was a native of New 
Hampshire, born in 1803, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1825, entered the legal pro- 
fession in 1828, and wus elected Justice, and 
subsequently Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of his native State. 

June 23,—Smaitu, Lieut.-Col. Apert, died at 
the Hotel Dieu in New Orleans. He was in 
command of the 2d Duryea Zouaves (165th 
New York volunteers) at the battle before Port 
Hudson, and, while fighting at the head of his 
regiment, received the wound of which he af- 
terward died. 

June —.—Butiarp, Tarsot, M.D., died in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. He was a son of the late 
Dr. Artemas Bullard, of Sutton, Mass. His 
ardent patriotism and strong benevolence of 
character led him to assume the superin- 


-‘tendence and care of the Indiana wounded and 


dying at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and 
his untiring devotion at that time was such, 
that after every battle since, in which Indiana 
soldiers were engaged, Gov. Morton has called 
for his services, giving him unlimited discretion 
as it regarded doing for their comfort and re- 
lief. The disease of which he finally died, was 
contracted during his services at Pittsburg 
Landing; but as he went to administer to the 
suffering, he would not be restrained from his 
work by any bodily suffering or inconvenience, 
and when called upon by the governor to go to 
Vicksburg, he went, though contrary to the 
advice of his friends, accomplished his mission, 
and returned home to die. 

June 26.—Foots, Admiral ANpRrEw Hott. 
(See Foorz, Anprew H.) 

June —.—Doner, Rev. Joun Henry, died in 
Wendell, Mass., aged 85 years. He was born 
in Wenham, Mass., and spent the first seven- 
teen years of his life at home upona farm. He 
was then apprenticed to the carpenter’s trade, 
at which he worked until his majority, in the 
mean time pursuing the study of the English 
branches, together with Latin and Greek. In 
1850 he entered the Williston Seminary, East 
Hampton, Mass., and in 1852 Amherst College ; 
graduated at the Andover Seminary in 1859, 
was ordained, and in the fall of that year, un- 
der the appointment of the American Mission- 
ary Association, sailed for Africa. Upon his 
arrival he at once entered upon the study of 
the Sherbro dialect of the Mandingo language, 
and upon its reduction to writing, which had 
previously been commenced. Beside the care 
of the church and Sabbath school, he had 
charge of the mission home farm, and the 
oversight of the workmen. This multiplicity 
of cares and labors, together with the unhealth- 
iness of the climate, so seriously affected him 
that he was obliged to return home in the 
spring of 1861. Becoming somewhat improv- 
ed in health, he obtained permission of the 
‘Association to undertake the charge of a church 
in Wendell, Mass., as the war had disturbed 
both the finances of the board and the means 
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of communication with the mission. Under 
these circumstances, he resigned his connection 
with the Mission Board, though in the hope of 


returning to the work at some future period. 
His death was caused by an attack of typhoid 
pneumonia. 


July 1.—Rxynoxps, Major-General Joun F, 
(See Rernoxps, J. F. 

July 2.—Barxspa.x, Brig.-Gen. WILLIAM, an 
officer in the Confederate service, was killed 
at the battle of Gettysburg. He was born in 
Rutherford co., Tenn., August 21st, 1821. His 
early education was obtained in the Nashville 
University, after which he removed to Colum- 
bus, Miss., where he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar before he had attained his 
majority, becoming a successful practitioner. 
He was for a time one of the editors of the 
Columbus ‘‘ Democrat,” in which he sustained 


— 


the principle of State rights and the delegated. 


powers of the General Government. During 
the year 1847 he participated in the Mexican 
war as a non-commissioned officer in the staff 
of the 2d Mississippi volunteers. In 1851 
he was chosen a member of the State Conven- 
tion to discuss the compromise measures pro- 
posed during the previous year. In 1853 he 
was elected to Congress on the general ticket, 
and became a leading member of the States 
rights portion of the democratic party. Dur- 
ing one of those memorable disturbances in 
the House of Congress, Mr. Barksdale assisted 
Mr. Brooks of 8. Carolina in his assault upon 
Hon, Charles Sumner. When the war broke 
out, he left his seat in Congress and joined 
the Confederate army. At the head of the 
18th regiment of Mississippi volunteers he par- 
ticipated in the various campaigrfs in Virginia, 
and was promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and placed in command of the third 

rigade of Major-Gen. Early’s division of 
Lieut-Gen. Ewell’s corps in Gen. Lee’s army. 
On the second day of the battle of Gettysburg, 
July, 1863, he was killed while in the act of 
leading on his men. 

July 2,—Cross, Col. Eowarp Everett, was 
killed at Gettysburg. He was born in Lancas- 
ter, N. H., and commenced life as a journeyman 
printer. He was for some time connected with 
the press in Cincinnati, and in 1854 he can- 
vassed the State of Ohio for the American 
party. He was afterward employed as agent 
of the St. Louis and Arizona Mining Company, 
in which he eabeegnnney became ine stock- 
holder. He made several trips across the 
plains, taking the first steam engine that ever 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, When the 
war commenced he organized the bth New 
Hampshire regiment, and was commissioned 
as its colonel. Under his command the regi- 
ment distinguished itself in many important 
engagements, and won an enviable reputation 
for bravery. He had been in command of a 
brigade several months and was strongly rec- 
ommended for a brigadier-general. He fell 
while gallantly fighting at the head of his 


‘When the 140th regiment was ready for the 
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regiment in the memorable battle of Gettys- 
burg. 
sae 2.—O’Rorxg, Col. Parriok H. w 
killed at the battle of Gettysburg. He wasa 
native of Ireland; was appointed a cadet to. 
West Point from New York, and graduated in 
1861, ening first in his class. He was as- 
signed to a lieutenancy in the regular army, 
and placed in the engineers corps in service 
at Hilton Head and the works on Savannah 
river, where he greatly distinguished himself, — 


field, he was assigned to the command and 
soon brought it up to a high degree of disci- — 
pline. He possessed military talent of a hi 
order and was eminently prepossessin i 
courteous in all his ways. Atthe reduction of 
Fort Pulaski he behaved with great gallantry 
and at Chancellorsville commanded a brigad 
with great honor to himself. At the battle o 
Gettysburg he mounted a rock, cheering on his 
men when he was struck by the fatal bullet. — 
July 2.—Taytor, Col. C. F., an officer of 
U. 8. volunteers, was killed at the battle o: 
Gettysburg. He was born in 1840, and was : 
brother of Bayard Taylor, with whom a few 
years ago he travelled extensively in Europe, 
After his return he graduated at the Michigan 
University. His patriotic devotion to his coun- 
try led him to organize a company in Pennsyl- 
vania under the first call of the President. He 
received a captain’s commission from the goy- — 
ernor, and his company was attached to the 
Bucktail Regiment under Col. Kane. At the 
battle of Harrisonburg, Va., when Col. Kane — 
was wounded, Capt. Taylor remained with that — 
officer on the field, and they were both taken — 
pele by the enemy. A few months later, 
e was appointed colonel of the regiment, Cc 
Kane having been promoted as brigadier-gen- _ 
eral. When Gen. Burnside attempted to storm 
the heights of Fredericksburg, he led one of — 
the charges with great gallantry and wastwice 
wounded. While bravely leading a charge 
over Roundtop Summit, at the battle of Get- 
tysburg, a ball entered his heart as he raised | 
his sword above his head. His last words 
were, “Come on, boys; we'll take them } 
prisoners! ” 4 
July 2.—Wexrp, Brig.-Gen. Stepnen H., an — 
officer of U. S. volunteers, was killed at the | 
battle of Gettysburg. He was a native of 
New York; graduated at West Point in July, | 
1854, and subsequently was made first lienten- 
ant in the 4th United States artillery. When 
the 5th United States artillery was or; 
he was appointed captain. His ability an genius 
as a commanding officer, and especially as an — 
artillerist, had long been appreciated in the 
corps, and his brigadier-general’s commission 
was the reward of his gallant services at the 
battles near Chancellorsville. At the time of 
his death he was commanding the third bri- 
gade of regulars, and was fighting manfully 
when a bullet from the enemy struck his arm 
and, passing into his lung, inflicted a terrible 
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wound from which he died inafew hours. In 
trying to catch the dying commands of Gen. 
Weed, Lieut. Charles E. Hazlett, a young offi- 
cer of the 5th artillery, was kneeling with his 
head bent close to that of Gen. Weed, when a 
bullet struck his forehead, felling him dead up- 
on the bosom of his friend. ® 

July 2.—Zoox, Samvzt Kosorvszxo, a brig- 
adier-general in the U. 8. volunteer service, 
was killed in the battle of Gettysburg. He 
was born in Pennsylvania about the year 
1823. When quite young he entered into the 
telegraph business, and made several impor- 
tant discoveries in electrical science, which gave 
him a wide reputation. When about twenty- 
five years of age he removed to New York, 
and became connected with the local mili- 
tary organizations of the city. In 1857 he 
was commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the 
6th New York S. M., and at the outbreak of 
the war, though much out of health, went with 
his regiment to the seat of hostilities, and was 
appointed military governor of Annapolis. 
After his return, he recruited the 57th regi- 
ment of New York State volunteers, and, 
having been commissioned colonel, led it to 
the peninsula. During that long and bloody 
campaign he generally held command of a 
brigade, though without the rank or commis- 
sion properly belonging to his position. On 
the 29th of November, 1862, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general, the appointment be- 
ing confirmed in March, 1868. He was placed 
in command of his old brigade and nobly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battles of Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg, on the latter field 
giving up his life.. 

July 3.—ArmistEaD, Brig.-Gen. Lewis A., 
an officer in the Confederate service, was killed 
at Gettysburg. He was a native of Virginia, 
and was appointed from that State a cadet.at 
West Point in March, 1884. He remained in the 
Military Academy till October, 1836. On the 
10th of July, 1839, he was appointed 2d 
lieutenant in the 6th infantry; he was ad- 
vanced to a first lieutenancy in March, 1844; 
received the brevets of captain and major for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles 
of Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec, in 1847. In the last of these 
engagements he had led a storming party 
against the citadel. He attained a captaincy 
in March, 1854, and in 1859 commanded a de- 
tachment sent against the Indians from Fort 
Mohave, California, and attacked and routed 
them with great slaughter. He joined the Con- 
federates early in the war and was appointed a 
brigadier-general in 1862. He was a brave 
officer. 

July 3.—Farnswortn, Brig.-Gen. Exon J., 
an officer in the U.S. volunteer service, was 
killed at the battle of Gettysburg. He was 
born in Livingstone county, Michigan, in 1835, 
and was educated at the university of that 
State. In 1857 he went to New Mexico, and 
became attached to the United States commis- 
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sary department, and subsequently was en- 
gaged in Utah in the same capacity. When 
the news of the war reached him in the sum- 
mer of 1861, he hastened home to join the 
Eighth Illinois cavalry, which his uncle, Gen. 
John F. Farnsworth, was then organizing. He 
was made battalion quartermaster, but was 
soon promoted to the captaincy of Company 
K of that regiment. During all the battles of 
the peninsula and in Gen. Pope’s campaign he 
never missed a f#ht or skirmish in which his 
company was engaged. In May, 1863, he was 
placed upon Gen. Pleasanton’s staff as aid. 
He was made brigadier-general only a few days 
before his death. 

July 3.—Garnett, Brig.-Gen. Ricnarp B. 
an officer in the Confederate service, was killed 
at the battle of Gettysburg. He was a native 
of Virginia, entered the service of the United 
States army as second lieutenant of infantry, 
July, 1841, and was captain of the 6th infan- 
try, May 9,1855. Whenthe war broke out he 
resigned to enter, the Confederate service, and 
was engaged in most of the battles in Virginia. 
He was at first a colonel under Pegram and 
Floyd in Western Virginia, but soon after join- 
ing Lee’s army was promoted to the command 
of a brigade. He had the reputation of being 
a brave and capable officer. 

July 8.—PrnprEr, Major-General Wiuram 
D., an officer in the Confederate service, was 
killed at the battle of Gettysburg. He was a 
native of North Carolina and appointed from 
that State to West Point, where he entered as 
a cadet in 1850 and graduated in 1854. He 
was appointed brevet second lieutenant in the 
4th artillery in July, 1854, and second lieuten- 
ant of the 1st dragoons in March, 1855. He 
distinguished himself in several conflicts with 
the Indians in Washington Territory in Sep- 
tember, 1858. He joined the Confederate 
army early in the war, and rose by successive 
promotions from the rank of colonel to that of 
major-general. He commanded a division of 
Gen. Hill’s corps at the battle of Gettysburg. 

July 3.—Marsuatt, Ool. J. K., an officer in 
the Confederate service, was killed at Gettys- 
burg. He was born in 1840; graduated at Lex- 
ington (Virginia) Military Institute in 1860, 
when he went to Edenton, North Carolina, and 
took charge of a private school. Upon the 
commencement of the war he accepted the cap- 
taincy of a volunteer company, and was subse- 
quently elected colonel of the 52d regiment 
of North Carolina troops, taking the place of 
Col. Vance, who resigned because elected gov- 
ernor. 

July 4.—Reverr, Col. Pavt Josepn, an of- 
ficer of U. S. volunteers, died of wounds re- 
ceived in the battle of Gettysburg. He was 
born in Boston, September 18th, 1832, and was 
a grandson of Paul Revere of Revolutionary his- 
tory. His early educational advantages were 
good, and in 1852 he graduated at Harvard Ool- 
lege. When the war broke out, though occu- 
pying a high social position and surrounded by 
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ev calculated to make life pleasant, he 
at once volunteered his services in behalf of his 
country, and ting the commission of major 
in the 20th ent of volunteers, went to 
the seat of war. At the disastrous battle of 
Ball’s Bluff his regiment behaved nobly, but 
lost heavily; he was taken prisoner and, with 
his colonel, was confined in a felon’s cell as 
a hostage for the privateersmen whom the 
United States Court had conyicted as pirates. 
After his exchange he particiflated in the cam- 
paign on the James river, and at Antietam was 
on General Sumner’s staff, when he was com- 
plimented for his gallantry, having received a 
sévere wound, which gave him a long winter of 
pain and seclusion. Upon his recovery he was 
promoted as colonel of the 20th regiment, and 
received his death wound in the first success- 
fal battle of the campaign. 

July 8.—Kenniox, Franois Parriox, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. (See Kenrick, F. P.) 

July 9.—Hensuaw, Danret, a prominent 
lawyer in Massachusetts, died in Boston, aged 
81 years. He was born in Leicester, Mass., 
May 9th, 1782, graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1806, studied law, and practised 
his profession twenty-one years in Winchendon, 
Mass. In 1830 he practised in Worcester, and 
afterward for several years in Lynn, where he 
edited the “Lynn Record” until its discon- 
tinuance in 1842. On becoming an editor he 

ve up his professional business and continued 
for fourteen years in the arduous and respon- 
sible position of leading editor of a paper. He 
had a taste for genealogy, and read many enter- 
taining papers before the Historic-Genealogical 
Society, several of which were published in 
Boston papers. After giving up his editorial 
labors he removed to Boston, where he was 
residing at the time of his death. 

July 12—Reap, Commander Asyer, an of- 
ficer of the United States navy, died from a 
wound received upon the yg at the 
batteries above Donaldsonville. He was a na- 
tive of Ohio and about 42 years of age at the 
timeof hisdeath; was educated at the Ohio 
University at Athens, which institution he left 
in his senior year in 1839, having received a 
midshipman’s warrant. His first voyage was 
on the schooner Enterprise to the South Amer- 
ican coast, having been detached froma ship- 
of-war destined to the Mediterranean, on ac- 
count of some little difficulty with the captain 
vious to the sailing of the vessel. Prior to 
examination, he spent a year in reviewing 
his studies at the Naval School in Philadelphia 
and stood fifth ina class of forty-eight. He 
was at once detailed to the duty of acting sail- 
ing master, in which capacity he made several 
voyages and soon acquired the reputation of 
being one of the most skilful navigators in the 
service. Atthe breaking out of the Mexican 
war he was on the coast of Africa, but re- 
turned in time to make a cruise in the Gulf and 
participate in some naval operations near the 
close of the war. The progress of naval pro- 
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motion being slow, he did not reach the rank — 
of lieutenant until 1853, and in 1855 the 
Navy Retiring Board consigned him to the 
list of retired officers, but he was not long 
after reinstated by the Examining Board. Soon 
after the commencement of the war he was 
erdered for service to the Wyandotte, the 
command of which soon devolved upon him, 
and it was this vessel which performed a 
important service in saving Fort Pickens from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. In 4 
1862, the health of Lieutenant Read 80 
much impaired that he was relieved of his com- 
mand for a time in order to place himself a 
medical treatment. A severe fit of sickness pros- 
trated him for some weeks, and before fully re- 
covering his strength, he asked sailing orders” 
and was assigned to the command of the gunboat 
New London. Proceeding at once to Ship Island 
he commenced cruising inthe se Sound, 
and in eight days captured four valuab 
The exploits of this vessel won for it from the 
enemy the appellation of the ‘ Black Devil,” 
and it soon succeeded in breaking up the’ 
between New Orleans and Mobile. The New 
London sabia nearly thirty prizes, took a 
battery at Biloxi, and had several engagements 
with Confederate steamers on the sound. A 
short time previous to his death he lost his left 
eye in an engagement at Sabine Pass. In June 
of 1868 he was placed in command of the 
steam sloop-of-war Monongahela. He was a 
skilful officer and a universal favorite through- 
out the navy. : 

July 14.—Gover, Wit11aM M., late editor 
of the Philadelphia “‘ Gazette,” died in Trenton, — 
N. J., in the 67th year of his age. He was — 
the author of a work on Banking, and for 
thirty years was connected with the T 
Department at Washington. 

July 14.—O’Brirn, Col. Henry T., was killed — 
by the rioters in New York city. He was a 
native of Ireland, but had resided for many — 
years in New York city. Previous to the riot | 
he had been for some time en in raising — 
a three years’ regiment (the 11th New Y: | 
volunteers, or James T. Brady Light Infantry). — 
Early on Monday, July 13th, he volunteered 
his service and those of his regiment to aid 
= suppressing the riot. (See Riots Is New 

ORK.) 

July 15.—Haz, Bensamin, D.D., an emi- 
nent teacher and author, died at Newburyport, _ 
Mass. He was born in that town, November — 
23d, 1797, graduated at Bowdoin College in _ 
1818, and soon after became principal of an 
academy at Saco, Me. The following year ho 
entered the Andover Theological Seminary, and 
in 1822 was licensed to preach. In 1823 he _ 
became tutor in Bowdoin College, and subse-- 
quently established the institution known as 
the Gardiner Lyceum, of which he became ~ 
principal. In 1827 he was chosen professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy in Dartmouth OCol- 
lege, which position he held eight years, and 
while here received orders in the 
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Episcopal Church. He delivered, while con- 
nected with this college, several courses of 
valuable lectures on chemistry, pharmacy, and 
natural philosophy, to the classes connected 
with the medical department, and materially 
aided in the foundation of its extensive geologi- 
cal and mineralogical cabinet. In 1836 he was 
elected to the presidency of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., and after serving twenty years 
in that office, was obliged to resign on account 
of his health, having previously made a voyage 
to Europe, from which he had received no 
permanent benefit. About eighteen months 
after his resignation he removed to his native 
town (Newburyport), and there passed his de- 
clining years in such literary pursuits as his 
enfeebled health permitted. His published 
works are: an “Introduction to the Mechan- 
ical Principles of Carpentry” (8vo., Boston, 
1827), “‘ Scriptural Hlustrations of the Liturgy” 
(12mo., 1835), and several sermons, addresses, 
and pamphlets. ba 
July 17.—Atren, Davip Ontver, D.D., died 
in Lowell, aged 63 years. He was born in 
Barre, Mass., and spent his youth upon a farm. 
At the age of seventeen he taught a winter 
school, and at nineteen entered Williams Ool- 
lege, from which, after two years, he removed 
to Amherst College, where he graduated in the 
class of 1828. The following year he spent at 
Groton, having charge of what is now called 
“Lawrence Academy.” While here, his at- 
tention was turned to the ministry, and he en- 
tered Andover Theological Seminary in 1824, 
where he continued till the spring of 1827, 
when a most urgent call was made for reén- 
forcements of missionaries to India. Having 
decided to go thither, he was ordained, and in 
company with his wife embarked for Calcutta, 
where he arrived, September, 1827. He la- 
bored in Bombay several years, in preaching 
and establishing schools, and subsequently was 
engaged in making extensive tours in Western 
India, preaching, distributing bibles, tracts, &c. 
In 1844 he took charge of the printing estab- 
lishment in Bombay, employing at that time 
one hundred persons, mostly natives. He was 
the author of several very useful tracts in the 
Mahratta language, and superintended a re- 
vised and corrected edition of the whole Scrip- 
tures in that language. His health becoming 
seriously affected by his arduous labors, to- 
gether with the effects of a warm climate, he 
was advised by his physicians to leave India, 
and accordingly sailed for America, arriving in 
Boston, June, 1853. After a year of rest, he 
_commenced preparing the “ History of India, 
Ancient and Modern,” an octavo volume of 
600 pages, published 1856. From 1856 to 1860, 
he preached at Wenham and other places. At 
the time he left India, he was a member of the 
‘Royal Asiatic Society,” and for several years 
previous to his death an active member of the 
“ American Oriental Society.” His labors and 
residence of twenty-six years in India, had 
broken down his naturally strong constitution, 
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and developed disease which terminated in con- 
gestion of the lungs. 

July 18.—Purnam, Acting Brig.-Gen. Hat- 
DIMAND SuMNER, an officer of U. S. volun- 
teers, was killed at the attack on Fort Wagner. 
He was born in Oornish, N. H., October 15th, 
1835 ; graduated at West Point in 1857, and 
from that time until a few months previous 
to the war, was stationed at different local- 
ities on the western frontier. When the war 
broke out, he Was summoned to Washington 
and intrusfed with special messages of the 
highest importance to carry to Fort Pickens. 
He accomplished his mission and was return- 
ing to the North when he was seized by the 
military authorities at Montgomery, Alabama, 
and held in prison several days, but was finally 
released and came back to Washington. Soon 
after he was placed upon Gen. MeDowell’s 
staff, in which position he performed many ar- 
duous and important duties. He participated 
in the first battle of Bull Run, and won him- 
self much honor by his bravery and devotion. 
When requested to take the command of a regi- 
ment from his native State, he at first declined, 
upon the ground that he was too young for so 
responsible a position, but upon being further 
urged, he finally accepted, and on the 14th of 
January, 1862, departed with his regiment for 
the seat of war. During the first year of its 
service, this regiment was stationed at Fort 
Jefferson, on Tortugas Island. Since then the 
command has been located at St. Augustine, 
Florida, Port Royal, 8. C., and in the vicinity 
of Charleston, and though not engaged in any 
important action previous to the attack upon 
Fort Wagner, it has participated in many skir- 
mishes and expeditions. For four or five 


months previous to his death, he was acting 


brigadier-general, and was serving in that ca- 
pacity when he fell on Morris Island. His 
forces consisted of the 7th New Hampshire 
volunteers, and several other regiments from 
the Middle States. At the attack on Fort Wag- 
ner, he led his brigade gallantly into action, 
and fell while rallying his men, holding his po- 
sition within the enemy’s works. 

July 18.—Suaw, Col. Roserr Govtp, an of- 
ficer of colored volunteers, was killed during the 
assault upon Fort Wagner. He was the only 
son of Francis G. Shaw, of Staten Island, 
and was born about 1836. When the war broke 
out he enlisted as a private in the 7th reg- 
iment N. Y. militia, and went to Washing- 
ton. Before the three months’ term of service 
expired, he sought and obtained a commission 
in the Massachusetts 2d, which subsequently 
won so much honor on many a battlefield. At 
the battle of Cedar Mountain his life was saved 
by his watch. He commanded the first regi- 
ment of colored soldiers from a free State ever 
mustered into the United States service, and 
although aware that, by the order of President 
Davis, he ran the risk of dying upon the gal- 
lows if taken prisoner, he went forth ready to 
die in any way that might prove for the benefit 
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of his country. He fell at the head of his 
regiment when standing upon the parapet of 
— Wagner, which had been carried by as- 
sault. ; 

July 19.—MoOoox, Major Dantet, an officer 
of U.S. volunteers, died of wounds received 
at the fight with Morgan’s men near Bufling- 
ton Island, Ohio. He was born in 1796. He 
was a clerk in the Pension Office at Washing- 
ton for two or three years previous to the 
commencement of the avar, and for ten months 

revious to his death was a payniaster in the 

Dnited States army. He had eight sons, who 
have all been in the service except one, Col. 
George W. McCook, attorney-general of Ohio. 

es 24.—Hitpretu, Samvurt P., M.D, (See 
Hivpretn, 8. P.) 

July 25.—Hovston, Gen. Sam, died at his 
residence in Huntersville, Texas, aged 70 years: 
(His death having been falsely reported in 
1861, see Houston, Sam, Annual Cyclopedia, 
1861; p. 366.) 

July 27.—OrittenveEn, Hon. Joun J. (See 
OrtrrENDEN.) 

July 28.—Yanory, Hon. Wiruram L. (See 
Yanory, Hon. W. L.) 

July 30.—Srrone, Brig.Gen. Gorge C., an 
officer of U. 8. volunteers, died from wounds 
received in the assault. upon Fort Wagner, 
Charleston harbor, aged 80 years. He was 
born in Stockbridge, Vt. His father died when 
he was but eight years of age, and he was 
— in the family of his uncle, A. 8. Strong, 
of Easthampton, Mass., under whose care he 
imbibed his first desire for military life. He 
entered West Point Academy in the class of 
1857, and held the post of first captain of ca- 
dets for three years. After graduating he had 
charge of the Bridesburg arsenal, was thence 
transferred to Fortress Monroe, and thence to 
Mount Vernon, Alabama. He subsequently 
had charge of the Watervliet arsenal a short 
time, but on the breaking out of the war he 
applied for active service, and was placed on 
the staff of Gen. McDowell, at the battle of 
Bull Run, and was highly complimented for 
his efficiency in that battle. He was next ap- 
pointed on the staff of Gen. McClellan, but 
shortly after was detailed as ordnance officer, 
by Gen. Butler, to the Department of the Gulf, 

e distinguished himself at Biloxi, and in the 

rilous adventure up the Tangipahoa river. 

e was a brave and skilful officer, and was 
honored and trusted by the men under his 
command. At the assault on Fort Wagner, he 
commanded the assaulting column, and led it 
with the judgment and courage of a veteran. 

July —.—Nazer, Lieut.-Col. of the New 
York Mounted Rifles, died at Washington, of ty- 
phoid fever. He had acquired some distinction in 
the British army, having been an officer of the 
90th Light Infantry. After leaving the British 
army, he was for some time treasurer of the 
Winter Garden, in New York. On the break- 
ing out of the war, he aceepted the position of 
lieutenant-colonel of the New York Mounted 
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Rifles, with which regiment he continued to 
serve up to the period of his death, and was 
on the eve of receiving the full coloneley. He 
was an able officer, and his soldierly acquire- 
ments and high sense of honor won for him 
the respect and esteem of his whole division, — 

July —.—Onto0n, Dr. James R., an eminent 
chemist of New York, died at Yonkers. He 
had a wide reputation as an analytical chemist, 
and was employed much of his time in scien- 


tific investigations connected with judicial pro- ; 
‘ 


ceedings. 


Aug. 4.—TENBROEOK, Hon, Peter, died at iis A 
residence in Farmersville, Cattaraugus counts Zz 


aged 73 years, 45 of which were passed in 


place. He wasa heavy dealer in cattle, and ac- 
cumulated a large fortune thereby. In 1862 he 


was county judge, and agent of the Holland 


Land Company. In his will a provision of — 


$50,000 was made for building and endowing an 
institution of learning to be located at Frank- 
linsville. , 4 
Aug. 5.—Howarp, Rev. Benzamry, died in 
Reading, Penn. He had been a_ successful 
reacher of the gospel for nearly halfa century, 
in different States and in the British provin 


having organized more than 40 churches, : 


baptized over 3,000 believers. a 
Aug. 11.—Navuman, Lieut.-Col. Grorex, an 
officer of U. S. volunteers, died at Philadel- 


phia, in the 61st year of his age. In 1819 he en- © 


tered the Military Academy at West Point, and 
in 1821 was acting assistant professor of French 
in that institution ; in 1823 he graduated, and 
was commissioned brevet second lieutenant 
in the 2d regiment of artillery, and the same 
year received his full second lieutenancy in 
the 1st regiment of artillery ; was appointed 
assistant commissary of subsistence, in 
1828, and was assistant instructor of French 
at the Military Academy, from September, 1828, 
to August, 1829. In May, 1832, he was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. He served in the 
Florida war, where he distinguished himself 
articularly in the battle of “‘ Wahoo Swamp.” 
He served throughout the war with Mexico un- 
der Generals Taylor and Scott, and was twice 
promoted for “gallant and meritorious con- 
duct.” He commanded the 1st regiment of artil- 
lery ; was ‘‘Commissioner of Prizes” at Vera 
Cruz, at the close of the war, and conducted the 
evacuation of that city by the U.S. army. He 
commanded Fort Washington, on the Poto 
mac, from 1848 to 1852; served on the Paci 


coast, from May, 1854, to January, 1864, hay- 


ing been promoted major of the 3d artillery 
was inspector of artillery forthe Depa 
of Oregon and California, from May, 1858, to 
January, 1861, and for some months conducted 
the Artillery School at Fort Vancouver. He was 
promoted to the lieutenant-coloneley of the 1st 
artillery, July, 1861, and was chief of artillery 
at Newport News, Va, in March, 1862, during 
the engagement with the “ Merrimac,” “ York- 
town,” “Jamestown,” and other Confederate 
steamers. For the last year he was stationed at 
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Fort Warren, in the harbor of Boston, engaged 
in preparing that work for a state of suitable 
defence. He was on the eve of promotion to a 
full coloneley of artillery, and was on the way to 
- Lancaster to visit his children, when he was at- 
tacked by sunstroke, and died in a few hours, 
Aug. 12.—Emmett, Tuomas Appis, son of 
Thomas Addis Emmett, and nephew of the fa- 
mous Robert Emmett, died at Astoria, L. I., 
aged 65 years. He was a native of Ireland, 
and came to this country early in life, studied 
law, and pursued his researches in that line 
with so much earnestness and assiduity, that 
‘he soon rose to a high rank in his profession. 
For many years he held the position of master 
in chancery, an office requiring the most pro- 
found knowledge of the intricacies of law, and 
which he filled most honorably. Naturally of 
a modest and retiring disposition, he shunned 
political distinction, and passed through life in 
a quiet, unobtrusive way, leaving behind him a 
record worthy of his name. Within eighteen 
months of his death, he lost three sons in the 
service of the Union, and these severe bereave- 
ments, it was supposed, hastened his end. 
Aug. 14.—Morris, Commodore Henry W., 
-an officer of the United States navy, died in 
New York city in the 58th year of his age. He 
was ason of the late Thomas Morris, a con- 
spicuous member of the New York bar, and 
subsequently United States marshal for the 
southern district of that State, and grandson 
-of the celebrated Gouverneur Morris of Revolu- 
tionary memory. The subject of this notice en- 
tered the navy as midshipman, Aug, 21st, 1819. 
He was first stationed at the Brooklyn Navy 
* Yard, but in 1820 he was ordered to the cor- 
vette Oyane, from thence to the sloop-of-war 
Ontario, and next to the frigate Constitution, at 
that time cruising in the Mediterranean. From 
1828 to 1838, under the commission of lieuten- 
ant, he distinguished himself in various posi- 
tions. From 1839 to 1845 he was on special 
duty in New York city, passing through six 
degrees of official promotion during the term 
of six years. He was then appointed to the 
command of the storeship Southampton, at 
that time belonging to the African squadron. 
In 1846 he was again ordered to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, where for the next five years he 
was awaiting orders. Inthe mean time he was 
promoted to the rank of commander, and in 
1851-was appointed to the command of the ren- 
,dezyous in New York until 1853, when he was 
-ordered to the sloop-of-war Germantown, be- 
longing to the Brazilian squadron. In 1855 he 
was transferred to the Mediterranean station, 
-where he served as fleet-captain under Com- 
modore Stringham. Upon his return to Amer- 
-ica, he received in 1856 his commission as 
captain. Toward the close of 1861 he super- 
intended the construction of the steam sloop- 
of-war Pensacola at the Washington Navy 
Yard. In Jan. 1862, the Pensacola, under his 
command, successfully passed the line of Con- 
federate batteries on the Potomac, and after 
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anchoring a short time in Hampton Roads, 
set sail to join the blockading squadron in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Pensacola took a brilliant 
part in all the attacks upon Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, and upon the Chalmette batteries. 
After the capture of New Orleans, Commodore 
Morris was intrusted with the duty of holding 
the city and guarding the adjacent coasts. Un- 
der his many arduous duties his health became 
seriously affected, and after resisting for a time 
the entreaties of his friends, he was persuaded 
to come North to recruit his strength, but died 
soon after his arrival. 

Aug. 14.—Wexon, Brig. Gen. Bensamun, Jr., 
an officer of U. S. volunteers, died at Cincinnati 
of congestive fever acquired during the cam- 
paign in Mississippi. He was formerly a citizen 
of Ohio, but more recently of Columbia, Penn. 
He served during the war with Mexico, and for 
gallant conduct in the battle of Buena Vista 
was promoted to a lieutenancy. At the com- 
mencement of the war he entered the service 
as lieutenant-colonel of the 45th Pennsylvania, 
was subsequently promoted to the» coloneley 
of the regiment, and during 1863 was made a 
brigadier-general. : 

Aug. 16.—Bett, Col. B. L., an officer of the 
regular army, died at Baltimore from debility, 
caused by hard service, aged 63 years. He was 
in the Florida and Mexican wars, and was twice 
brevetted for gallant services. After the ter- 
mination of the latter, he served for many years 
on our Western frontier. He was in command 
as general in California, after its annexation to 
the United States, and while so serving, built 
all the forts from the western frontier of Texas 
to the Pacific. He served two years at Van- 
couver’s Island, and after the war broke out, 
was ordered to Baltimore as mustering officer, 
and was subsequently placed on the retired 
list, in consequence of inability to perform ac- 
tive service. He had two sons in the Union 
army, and one in the Confederate service. 

Aug. 17.—Roeers, Commander Grorce W., 
killed during the attack on fort Wagner. 

Aug. 21.—Gurtry, Hon. Joun A., ex-mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, died in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, aged about fifty years. He was first 
known to the public as a Universalist clergy- 
man in Cincinnati, and editor of “ The Star of 
the West.” He retired from the ministry about 
1850, and entered into secular business. In 
1854 the Nebraska struggle called his attention 
to politics, and in 1856 he was the republican 
candidate for Congress in the 2d district, but 
was defeated. In 1858, however, he was suc- 
cessful, and again was elected in 1860. At the 
close of thelate Congress, President Lincoln 
appointed him Governor of Arizona, and he 
was preparing to go thither when he was 
overtaken by the disease which terminated 
his life. 

Aug. 23.—Haven, Mrs. Auice B. (Nrat), a 
well known authoress, died at her residence in 
Mamaroneck, Westchester county, N. Y., aged 
85 years. She was a native of Hudson, N. Y., 
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her maiden name being Emily Bradley. While 
a young school girl she wrote several brilliant 
sketches, under the signature of Alice G. Lee, 
for “ The Saturday ette,” a Philadelphia 
weekly, edited by Mr. Joseph O. Neal, who sub- 
sequently became her husband, and, at his re- 
quest, she substituted the name of Alice for that 
of Emily. Upon his death in 1847, a year after 
their marriage, she assumed the editorial cha 

of that journal; and conducted it successfully 
for a number of years, at the same time con- 
tributing, both in prose and verse, to some of 
the leading periodicals of the day. She was 
the author of a work entitled “Gossips of 
Rivertown,” published in 1850 ; also of a large 
number of juveniles. She was married in 1853 
to Mr. Samuel L. Haven. 

Aug. 24.—Banrtiett, Joun Suerren, M. D., 
founder of “The Albion” weekly newspaper, 

ublished in New York, died at his residence in 
New Jersey, aged 78 years. He was a native 
of Dorsetshire, England, received a medical 
education in London, and on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Astley Cooper was appointed sur- 
geon in the British navy in 1812. During his 
passage to the West Indies in the Swallow, he 
was captured by the United States frigates Pres- 
ident and Congress under Commodore Rodgers, 
and was taken as prisoner of war to Boston, 
where he was under surveillance until his dis- 
charge in 1813. At the close of the war he 
married a lady of Boston, and commenced the 
practice of his profession in that city. He sub- 
sequently removed to New York, and in 1822 
established “ The Albion,” widely known as an 
organ of English conservative politics in this 
country. After conducting this journal for a 
period of twenty-five years, he relinquished the 
editorship of it and established a paper of simi- 
lar character in Boston, “The Anglo-Saxon.” 
He subsequently undertook the publication at 
Liverpool of ‘The European,” designed to fur- 
nish a weekly summary of foreign news for 
American circulation. In 1857 he was British 
consul in Baltimore. 

Aug. 26.—Foorr, Mrs. Oarormse Aveusta, 
widow of the late Admiral Foote, died at New 
Haven, Conn., in the 47th year of her age. 
The husband, wife, and two children have died 
within a year. 
ay 27.—F torn, Hon, JonnB. (See Froyn, 

Aug. —.—Bowern, Major-General Jonn S§., an 
officer in the Confederate service, died in Ray- 
mond, Miss. He was a native of Georgia; 
graduated at West Point in July, 1853, and was 
appointed brevet second lieutenant of Mounted 
Rifles. He resigned May, 1856. At the time 
of the capture of the State militia by General 
Lyon, at Camp Jackson, Mo., he was in com- 
mand of one of the regiments, and was after- 
ward exchanged for some of the Lexington 
prisoners, when he entered the Confederate 
service regularly. 

Aug. 28.—Swormstept, Leroy, D. D., died 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was born in Mary- 
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land, Oct. 4th, 1798. In 1817 he was a mer- 
chant’s clerk in Cincinnati, and the following 
year became a travelling preacher by joining 


the Ohio Conference. For eighteen years he 


traversed the large circuits and districts of the 
West with wonderful diligence and marked 


success, In 1836 he was made assistant, and in — 


1844, chief agent of the Methodist Dp 
Book Concern at Cincinnati, where yee 
ed until obliged to retire from active service in 


1860. He was distinguished for his ex- 


ecutive ability. His preaching was meth 
and often powerful. He was scru pi 
punctual to all his engagements, endl in the 
management of the Book Concern he di 


uncommon talent and energy, and his efforts to 


extend its business and promote its interests 
were attended with the most gratifying success, 
Aug. 30.—Branvisy, Hon. arincen Si (See 
Bravisu, L. W.) 
Aug. 30.—Newcoms, Harvey, D.D., died in 
Brooklyn, aged 60 years. He was born in 
Thetford, Vt., and in 1818 removed to Alfred, 
N.Y. When less than sixteen years of age he 
commenced teaching school, and continued in 
that occupation most of the time for eight 
years. In the spring of 1826 he bene a 
lisher and editor of a newspaper in Westfield, 


N. Y., where he remained two years and then — 


removed to Buffalo and edited the Buffalo “ Pa- 
triot” nearly two years. In 1830 and 1831 he 
ublished the ‘ Christian Herald” at Pittsburg, 
a.,and a paper for children, and for n 
ten years from that period was mainly e 
in writing Sabbath school books. In 1840 he 
was licensed to preach the Gospel, and the fol- 
lowing year had charge of the Congregational 
church at West Roxbury, Mass., and subse- 
uently was pastor of the churches at West 
eedham and Grantville. In 1849 he returned 
for a season to editorial life, being assistant editor 
of the “ Daily Traveler” for about a year, and of 
the New York “Observer” two years. In the fall 
of 1859, having spent several years in ae 
establishing mission Sabbath schools in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and preaching to the Park Street 
Mission church of that city, he was i 
over the Congregational church in Hancock, 
Pa., where he continued to labor as long as his 
health allowed him to remain in active life. 
He was the author of not less than 178 vol- 
umes, a great majority of which had 
reference to the wants of children and youth, 
and had a large circulation; among these were 
fourteen volumes of Church history. Accord- 
ing to a calculation made several years ago, the 
circulation of his works had reached near 
sixty-five millions of pages. His largest w 
was the “‘ Cyclopedia of Missions.” i 
Aug. ——Rrrtey, Brig.-Gen. Roswett Sa- 
Brn, died in Charleston, S. 0. He was a native 
of Ohio, and appointed cadet from that State 
in 1889; graduated 7th in his class, and was 
appointed brevet second lieutenant 8d artillery. 
July, 1848; became second lieutenant in the ad 
artillery in 1846, and first lieutenant, March 34, 
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1847. He was aide-de-camp to Gen. Pillow in 
1847 and 1848; was brevetted captain for gal- 
lantry at Cerro Gordo, and major for gallantry 
at Chapultepec. In 1853 he resigned his com- 
mission and retired to private life. At the out- 
break of the war he entered into the service of 
the Southern Confederacy; took a prominent 
part in the siege of Fort Sumter, and was wound- 
ed at the battle of Antietam. He was the author 
of “ The War in Mexico” (2 vols., New York, 
1849). 

Sept. 4.—Greetry, Col. Josepn, died at his 
residence in Nashua, N. H., in the 80th year 
of his age. He was a native of Hudson, N. H., 
entered into trade in Nashua in 1813, and re- 
tired in 1826. He was a man of much public 
enterprise, was one of the projectors of the 
Nashua cotton mills; the Nashua, Lowell, and 
Wilton railroads; the Taylor’s Falls Bridge; 
president of the Indian Head Bank, and a hold- 
er of many civil offices. He was also a founder 
and active member of the Unitarian church in 
Nashua. — 

Sept. 5.—Unprerwoop, Major Epmunp, an 
officer in the U.S. service, died in Utica, N. Y., 
aged about 87 years. He served with distinc- 
tion in the Mexican war; and, on the 3d of 
March, 1848, received a commission of second 
lieutenant in the 4th regular infantry. Since 
the close of that war he has been most of the 
time on duty in California and Oregon. In 
May, 1862, he was promoted from a captaincy 
to a majority in the 18th United States in- 
fantry. At the time of his death he was mus- 
tering and disbursing officer for the northern 
district of New York. 

Sept. 9.—Purpiz, Hon. Norman H., former- 
ly Judge of the Supreme Court of Illinois, died 
of dropsy at Chicago. He was one of the 
leading lawyers of the West, and was remark- 
able for the profound nature and extent of his 
judicial learning. In politics he was of the 

ouglas school of the democracy, and was at 
one time a prominent candidate for the posi- 
tion of United States senator. 

Sept. 13.—Srymour, Isao, president of the 
Bank of North America, died suddenly, while 
attending divine service at Trinity church, 
New York. He was a valuable citizen, distin- 
guished alike for his generous liberality, his 
spirit of public enterprise, and his lofty patriot- 
ism. He was a prominent vestryman of Trin- 
ity church, as well as of St. Peter’s church, in 
Peekskill, his summer residence. He was also 
treasurer of the Board of Missions of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and was at one time 
president of the Westchester County Bank. 

Sept. 17.—Bropuzap, Hon. Rionarp, ex- 
United States senator, died in Pennsylvania. 
He was born in Pike co., Pa. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in 1837; was a 
representative in Congress from 1848 to 1849, 
and senator from 1851 to 1857, where he occu- 
pied a prominent position. 

Sept. 17.—Pzasz, Oatyin, D.D. (See Pass, 
Catvin.) 
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Sept. 19.—Hxa, Ool. Hays O., acting brig.- 
gen. of United States volunteers, was killed 
at Chickamauga, aged 84 years. He was a 
Norwegian by birth, and came with his father 
to the United States, when but 11 years of age, 
and settled in Wisconsin. In 1849, during 
the gold excitement, he went to California by 
the overland route, and after a stay of two 
years returned, and, purchasing a piece of land 
near Milwaukee, engaged in farming and mer- 
cantile pursuits until 1859, when he was elect- 
ed by the Republican State Convention of Wis- 
consin to the office of commissioner of State 
Prisons. In 1861 he entered into the military 
service of his country, as major of the 4th Wis- 
consin militia, and, on the 80th of September 
of the same year, was commissioned colonel 
of the 15th regiment of Wisconsin volun- 
teer infantry, composed mostly of Scandina- 
vians. This regiment formed part of the forces 
under Gen. Pope in the reduction of Island No. 
10; and was afterward attached to Col. Bu- 
ford’s brigade, with which it participated in 
the surprise and capture of Union City, Tenn. ; 
it also took a prominent part in the battle of 
Chaplin Hills, near Perryville, Oct. 8th, 1862. 
With Gen. Buell’s army, Col. Heg joined in the 
pursuit of Gen. Bragg’s forces out of the State 
of Kentucky, and when the former was super- 
seded by Gen. Rosecrans, he continued his 
command, and participated in the contests at 
Stone river and Murfreesboro. On the 29th 
of April he was placed in command of the 
third brigade of Davis’s division, M’Oook’s 
(twentieth) army corps, of the army of the 
Cumberland. With this brigade he took part in 
all the movements of the twentieth corps, re- 
sulting in the evacuation of Shelbyville, Tulla- 
homa and Chattanooga, and at Chickamauga, 
where he fell at the head of his forces, on the 


- second day of the fight. 


Sept. 20.—Hzxtm, Brig.-Gen. Ben. Harpi, an 
officer in the Confederate service, was killed 
at Chickamauga. He was a native of Ken- 
tucky, and was appointed from that State to 
West Point in 1849, In 1851 he was brevetted 
second lieutenant 2d dragoons, and resigned 
October, 1852. In 1861 he joined the State 
guards under Gen. Buckner, and afterward 
went over with him to the Confederate service. 
He served in Gen. Bragg’s army as colonel at 
Shiloh, and was soon after promoted to the 
command of a brigade. He was in the battles 
of Perryville and Stone river, commanding a 
division in the latter, as he did also at Chicka- 
mauga. 

Sept. 20.—Hoop, Major-Gen. Jon B., an of- 
ficer in the Confederate service, reported killed 
at Chickamauga. He was a native of Ken- 
tucky; was born not far from 1830; graduated 
at West Point in 1849, and was appointed 
brevet second lieutenant 4th infantry in 1853, 
and second lieutenant 2d cavalry in 1855. He 
commanded a detachment in conflict with the 
Comanches and Lipans near the head of San 
Pedro river, Texas, and was wounded. In 
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August, 1858, he was made first lieutenant. 
He was still serving in this capacity when, by 
the acts of the late Gen. Twiggs and some of 
his officers, the United States troops in Texas 
were handed over to the secession authorities, 
and was one of the officers who participated in 
the movement. He succeeded in raising a regi- 
ment mainly of Kentuckians for the Confed- 
erate service, and was soon after appointed 
brigadier-general, and commanded a brigade 
throughout most of the year 1862 in Gen, John- 
ston’s, afterward Gen. Bragg’s army. In the 
spring of 1863 he joined the army of Virgini 
and when Gen. Stuart was placed in comman 
of Stonewall Jackson’s corps, he was promoted 
to the command of the cavalry corps, and made 
a major-general. At the battle of Gettysburg 
he commanded the largest division in Gen. 
Longstreet’s corps, and was severely wounded ; 
but recovering, returned to his division, which 
at this time had been ordered with the rest of 
Gen. Longstreet’s corps to Georgia, and fell in 
the battle of Chickamauga. 

t. 20.—Jonxs, Lieut.-Col. Wirtram G., 
an officer of the U. 8. volunteers, died at Chat- 
tanooga, from wounds received at the battle of 
Chickamauga, aged 28 years. He graduated 
at West Point in 1860, and, after the usual res- 
pite, was ordered to join his company of the 
8th infantry—to which he was attached as 
brevet second lieutenant—then serving in Tex- 
as. He participated in several Indian skir- 
mishes; and at San Antonio was taken prison- 
er. In the fall of 1860 he became second lieu- 
tenant in the 10th infantry, and in the follow- 
ing spring was promoted to first lieutenant. 
In March, 1862, he was selected a8 aide-de- 
camp to Gen. Andrew Porter, then provost 
marshal general of the army of the Potomac, 
which post he filled, with ability, until he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 71st 


* Pennsylvania volunteer infantry, and, the col- 


onel being absent, took command of the 
regiment. In the battles of Peach Orchard, 
Glendale, White Oak Swamp, and Allen’s 
Field, the regiment under his command won 
itself much honor; and for his conduct on 
these occasions he was rewarded with the 
brevets of captain and major. He was subse- 
uently aid upon the staff of Major-General 
umner, in which capacity he distinguished 
himself at South Mountain and at Antietam. 
After the death of General Sumner he was a 
inted to the coloneley of the 89th Ohio 
try; and it was, while ably command- 
ing this regiment of Orook’s brigade, that he 
fell fighting nobly at the head of his men. 

Sept. 20.—Lytix, Brig.-Gen, Wm. Hares, 
an officer of U. 8. volunteers, was killed at 
Chickamauga, Ga. He was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Nov. 2d, 1826, and his ancestors, for sev- 
eral generations, were noted as military men. 
He graduated with distinction at Oincinnati 
College; studied law, and, during the Mexican 
-war, entered the military service of his country 
as a lieutenant of an independent company of 
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foot soldiers. On the 21st of December, 1847, 
he was promoted to the captaincy, retaining 
his command until the regiment was disband- 
ed, July, 1848. At the conclusion of the Mexi- 
can war he resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession, and was soon after elected to the Ohio 
Legislature. Subsequently he was chosen ma- 
jor-general of the first division of Ohio militia, 
a position previously held by both his father 
and his grandfather. At the outbreak of the 
present war he accepted the colonelcy of the 
10th Ohio volunteers, which, by its despera- 
tion in the fight, won the title of the “‘ Bloody 
Tenth.” He participated in the battle of Rig 
Mountain, where he won much honor. At Car- 
nifex Ferry he commanded a brigade, and large- — 
ly contributed to drive Gens. Floyd and Wise 
from that part of Virginia; and here he was 
severely wounded. When scarcely recovered, 
he returned to the field and first took the com- 
mand of the Bardstown Camp of Instruction, and 
then of the 17th brigade under General O. M. 
Mitchel, participating in the brilliant opera- 
tions along the Memphis and Chattanooga rail- 
road. At the battle of Perryville he was again — 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy, 
but, after a week’s captivity, was exchanged, 
For his gallant conduct he was made brigadier- 
general of volunteers, in the spring of 18638; 
and from that time to his death served under 
Gen. Rosecrans. In addition to his talents 
as a soldier, he was a poet of much merit, 
though from his extreme modesty few of his 
productions have found their way into print. 
He fell at the battle of Chickamauga, by a bul- 
let which pierced his brain, as he was gallant- 
ly leading a charge. 

Sept, 29.—Grunp, Francis J., a well known 
author of Philadelphia, died suddenly in that 
city, of apoplexy, aged about 60 years. He was 
a native of Germany, but since arriving at the 
age of manhood, had resided almost entirely in 
the United States. He was a frequent contribu- 
tor to some of the public papers of the day. In 
1837 he published a work called ‘ The Ameri- 
om in their Moral, Social, and Political Re- — 
ations. 


Book of a German Nobleman,” which he was 
understood to have written. He had a foreign 
appointment under President Buchanan, and 
when the war broke out, was consul at Havre. 


Soon after, he returned to this country and be- 


came editor of a new paper entitled “The 
Age,” published in Philadelphia. A short 
time previous to his death, he withdrew from 
that establishment, as his views differed from 
those of his associates and the line of policy 
marked out for the paper. The evening pre- 
vious to his death he made an able s at 
the Union League in Philadelphia. His death 
was induced by his excitement from the sup- 
posed danger of an assault by a mob. He had 
gone to a police station to obtain protection 
when his alarm brought on an apoplectic at- 
tack, from which he died in about ten minutes. 


In 1839, appeared a work called — 
“ Aristocracy in America, from the Sketeh — 
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Sept. 29.—Paex, Yetverton P., clerk of the 
United States Senate, died in Washington. He 
contracted the illness which terminated his life 
by ministering to the comfort, during the whole 
of a stormy night, of a regiment of soldiers 
who, being without shelter, had been com- 

elled to remain upon the sidewalk in front of 
his house. 

October 1.—Emmons, Esenzzer, M.D. (See 
Emmons, E.) 

i Oct. 2.—Hunt, Major E. B. (See Hunt, E. 

) @ : 

Be 6.—-Sumner, Epwin V. (See Sumner.) 

Oct. 7.—Haywarp, Grorer, M. D., died at 
his residence, in Pemberton Square, Boston. 
He was asonof Dr. Lemuel Hayward, formerly 
a distinguished physician and surgeon of Bos- 
ton, and was born in that city, March 9th, 
1791. He was fitted for college at the Public 
Latin School, and graduated with distinction 
at Cambridge in 1809. After studying the 
profession of medicine, he established himself 
as a physician in his native city, acquired an 
extensive practice, and attained to an eminence 
equal to that of his father. In 1835 he was 
appointed professor of clinical surgery in the 
Medical School of Harvard University, which 
chair he held until 1849. He spent several 
years in Europe, and enjoyed a reputation 
there for skill in surgery, which reflected cred- 
it upon America. He was for severai years 
president of the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety, and was also a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 1852 he 
was elected a member of the corporation of 
Harvard College, which important trust he 
held at the time of his death. 

Oct. 14.—Gook, Brig.-Gen. Henry F., an offi- 
cer in the Confederate service, was killed at 
Bristow Station. He, was a native of Missis- 
sippi; served in the Mexican war as first lieu- 
tenant in Jefferson Davis’s regiment of Missis- 
sippi volunteers; distinguished himself in the 
battle of Monterey, where he was wounded, 
and commanded Co. © in the battle of Buena 
Vista. He had joined the Confederate army 
early in the war, and had risen by successive 
promotiogs to the rank of brigadier-general in 
1863. 

Oct. 14.—Froy, James, D.D. (See Froy, 
J AMES. ) 

Oct. 16.—Way tanp, Joun, D.D. (See Way- 
LAND, JOHN.) 

Oct. ——Diumoox, Brig.-Gen. CHar.zs, an 
officer in the Confederate service, died in Rich- 
mond. He was a graduate of West Point, and 
served in the United States army for fifteen 
years. At the commencement of the war he 
resigned and joined the Confederate army, 
where he filled the office of Chief of the Ord- 
nance Department of Virginia. 

Oct. 18.—Rurriy, Col. THomas, an officer in 
the Confederate service, died at Grace Church 
Hospital, Washington, from wounds received 
at the battle of Bristow Station. He was a na- 
tive of North Carolina, but for a number of 
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years was a citizen of Missouri, residing at 
Bolivar, Polk co., and was at one time State 
attorney for that judicial circuit. Subsequent- 
ly he returned to his native State from which 
he was elected to Congress. 

Oct. 18.—VixLzE, Gen. Joun J., an officer of 
the N. Y. State militia, died at Eagle Bridge, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y., aged 55 years. He 
was a lawyer by profession, and a man of 
much political influence throughout the county 
and State. His death was unexpected, and 
caused deep sorrow to a wide circle of friends. 

Oct. 19.—Hoyt, Hon. James G., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the 8th Judicial District 
of New York, died at his residence in Buffalo. 

Oct. 19.—Savace, Hon. Joun, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, died at Utica, aged 84 years. He held 
the office of chief justice for fourteen years, 
and had a high reputation as a jurist, while as 
a citizen he was honored for his integrity and 
personal worth. 

Oct, 22.—Daroy, Joun §., M. D., died in 
Newark, N. J., of paralysis, in the 76th year 
of his age. He was a native of Morris county, 
N. J., and was born in Hanover township, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1788. His father having been for 
years the most eminent physician of that coun- 
ty, he entered upon the study of medicine with 
him and succeeded to his large practice, in 
which he met with great success. In 1832, the 
epoch of the first appearance of the Asiatic 
cholera in this country, he removed to Newark, 
N. J., and by his skill and promptness in the 
treatment of that terrible disease, and by his 
devotion to his patients and sympathy with their 
sufferings, he soon attained a practice more ex- 
tensive and exacting than any other in the State, 
and which finally impaired his own remarkably 
vigorous constitution. He was very early in 
life a member of the State Legislature, and sub- 
sequently, before removing from Morris county, 
U.8. marshal for New Jersey—appointed to that 
office by Gen. Jackson. He continued to hold 
this appointment during Mr. Van Buren’s admin- 
istration. He exerted great influence in his party 
in the State, but was averse to holding office. On 
the incorporation of the New Jersey Railroad 
Company he was elected its president, and held . 
the office till his death, a period of over thirty 
years. In 1849 he made an overland journey 
to California, merely for the improvement of | 
his health; but, though the expedition was 
otherwisé a success, his health was rather in- 
jured than benefited by it. He was for many 
years a prominent member of the masonic fra- 
ternity, and for some years held the office of 
grand master of the Grand Lodge of the State. 

Oct. 22.—Purnam, Prof. Joun N., died on 
board the steamer Alpha, on her passage be- 
tween Halifax and Boston, aged 40 years. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1848, and 
was subsequently tutor and professor of the 
Greek language and literature, in his alma ma- 
ter. Intense application had impaired his: 
health, and he had made a voyage to Halifax 
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in the hope of regaining it ; but it was too late, 
and he succumbed to his disease, on the return 
voyage. He was regarded as one of the best, 
if not the best Greek scholar in the United 
States. 

Oct. 29,—Extxt, Col. Oxartes Rivers, com- 
mander of the Mississippi marine brigade, died 
at Bunker Hill, Illinois, aged about 22 years. 
He was a son of the late Col. Oharles Ellet, an 
accomplished engineer and the originator of 
the ram fleet, and was born in Philadelphia. 
To a thorough education he had added the ad- 
vantages of foreign travel and a brief residence 
in Paris. He had made choice of the medical 
profession, and at the outbreak of the war was 
engaged in pursuing the requisite studies, in 
which he had already made such progress as 
to fill competently the place of assistant sur- 
geon in one of the military hospitals. Prefer- 
ring to follow the fortunes of his father he 
accompanied him westward in the spring of 
1862, and commanded one of the rams at the 
action of Memphis, in which the elder Ellet 


received the wound which soon after proved- 


fatal. After his father’s death, on the organi- 
zation of the Mississippi marine brigade by his 
uncle, now Gen. Alfred W. Ellet, he was pro- 
moted to a coloneley, and when his uncle was 
commissioned brigadier-general of land troops, 
he was placed in command of the marine bri- 
gade. Ohoosing the ram Queen of the West as 
his headquarters, he made many daring expe- 
ditions on the Mississippi. He succeeded in 
running the Confederate batteries at Vicksburg, 
and was for some time engaged in cruising 
between that stronghold and Port Hudson. 
On the 10th of February, 1863, he started upon 
an expedition up the Red river, during which 
he captured the Confederate steamer Era No. 
5 and some other vessels, and after ascending 
the river for some distance with success, his 
vessel was run aground by the,pilot, in such a 
position that she was disabled by the fire from 
a Confederate fort, and fell into the hands of 
the enemy; Col. Ellet, however, made his es- 
cape upon a bale of cotton and was picked up 
by the De Soto. During and after the siege of 
Vicksburg, Col. Ellet and his command render- 
ed much valuable assistance to Gen. Grant, in 
keeping open his communications, and while 
engaged in these operations his health became 
80 seriously affected by the noxious vapors of 
’ the river as to make it necessary to retire for 
a season to Illinois to rest. His death, which 
was the result of the disease he contracted, was 
bes sudden, 
ct, 81.—Brenxer, Louis, brigadier-general 

of U. 8. volunteers, died in New Jersey, aged 
51 years. He was born in the city of Worms, 
in the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
in his pont was apprenticed to a jeweller, but 
upon his majority enlisted in the Bavarian 
legion which was raised to accompany the 
newly-elected King Otho to Greece. From a 
rivate he rose to a sergeant, and when the 
egion was disbanded in 1837, received with his 
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discharge the rank of lieutenant. With this 
rank he returned to Worms, whence he went 
to Munich to attend medical lectures with the 
view of becoming professor of medicine. Sub- 
sequently he changed his mind and entered 
into commercial pursuits, In 1849 he became 
a leading member of the revolutionary govern- 
ment in his native city, and having been ap- 
pointed commander of the national 
an active part in the popular struggle of that 
periad, After the revolutionary movement 
ad been crushed he retired to Switzegland, 
and, being ordered to leave the country, he 
embarked at Havre for the United States, and 
settled on a farm in 
Subsequently he removed to New York city, — 
where he engaged in commerce until 1861. 
Upon the commencement of the war he raised 
the 8th regiment of New York volunteers, 
with which he marched to Washington, having 
been commissioned its colonel May 18th, 1861. 
After being encamped for some time on Merid- 
ian Hill, the regiment was incorporated with 
others into a brigade, of which Col. B. was 
appointed commander. The brigade was then 
attached to Gen. McDowell’s army as a portion 
of Col. Miles’s 5th division. During the battle 
of Bull Run this division acted as a reserve, and 
for his services at that time he was commission- 
ed a bb gach: gala August 9th, 1861. He 
remained with the army of the Potomac, com- 
manding a division, until the commencement 
of the Yorktown campaign, when he was or- 
dered to Western Virginia. Gen. Blenker par- 
ticipated in the battle of Cross Keys, June 8th, 
1862, but was shortly after relieved of the com- 
mand and was succeeded by Gen. Sigel. He 
was then ordered to Washington, where he re- 
mained for some time, and on March 31st, 1863, 
was mustered out of service. 
Nov. 6.—Fi1z, Henry, a telescope-maker, died 
suddenly in New York city, aged 55 years, 
He was born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
and commenced life as a printer, but having an 
inventive genius, became a locksmith, at which 
trade he worked for many years. In 1835 he 
made his first reflecting telescope, and, in the 
winter of 1844, invented a method of perfecting 
object-glasses for refracting telescopes, making 
the first one of the bottom of an ordinary tum- 
bler. In the autumn of 1845 he exhibited, at 
the fair of the American Institute, an instru- 
ment which brought him into the favorable 
notice of eminent astronomers, and from that 
time he devoted himself exclusively to the busi- 
ness of jaloenene making with ampere suc- 
cess. ntinually progressing in size, he finally 
succeeded in making pete of 16 inches 
aperture, one of which is now in the possession 
of Mr. Van Duzer of Buffalo. He made two 
of 18 inches, one for the Dudley Observatory 
at Albany, and the other for an association of 
gentlemen at Allegany City, Pa. There is also 
one of his make, of 12 inches aperture, in the 
observatory at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and he 
had completed another for the Vassar Fe- 


d county, N.Y. | 
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male Oollege. Several of the size of 8 and 
9 inches are scattered over the country. The 
British Chargé d’ Affaires at Montevideo has a 
9-inch glass; and a very fine instrument of 6 
inches aperture was ordered by. the United 
States Government for Lieut. Gilliss’s expedi- 
tion to Chili, and is now in the observatory 
of the Chilian Government. The methods of Mr. 
Fitz were entirely of his own invention, and so 
delicate as to detect the change in form, by ex- 
pansion, of an object-glass, effected by passing 
the finger over it on a frosty night. When 
seized with: his final illness, he was about to go 
to Europe to select a glass for a 24-inch tel- 
escope, and to procure patents for a camera, 


involving a new form of lenses, having all the ~ 


advantages of Harrison’s globe-lens at a much 
less cost. His death is a great loss to science. 

Nov. 7.—Sxinner, Extsxa W., assistant State 
librarian at Albany, died in that city. He 
was a native of Connecticut, and was. born 
about 1790; was a printer by trade, but sub- 
sequently edited and published a paper in Hart- 
ford, Conn. After leaving Hartford he removed 
to Albany, N. Y., and published in connection 
with Mr. Webster, the Albany “Gazette,” and 
afterward became proprietor of ‘* The Daily Ad- 
vertiser.” 

Nov. 12.—Lanz, Hon. Grorcet W., U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge of Alabama, died at Louisville, Ky. 
He was a refugee from that State, on account 
of his Union principles. 

Nov. 14.—Kennapay, Jonny, D.D., a clergy- 
man of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born in the city 
of New York, November 8d, 1800. In early 
youth he became a printer, diligently cultivat- 
ing his mind, and pursuing a course of initial 
legal studies in his leisure hours. In 1822 he 
was converted, under the labors of Rev. Heman 
Bangs, and the following year entered the tray- 
elling ministry of the M. E. Church, by joining 
the New York Conference. He remained in 
the ministry up to the day of his death, filling 
many of the most important pulpits in the New 
York, Philadelphia, and New York East an- 
nual conferences, with very great acceptabil- 
ity. He was a member of two General Con- 
ferences, and was distinguished for his genial- 
ity, gentlemanly deportment, eloquence both 
in the pulpit and on the platform, and great 
purity of character. 

Nov. 15.—Posry, Brig.-Gen. Conrap, an 
officer in the Confederate service, died at Char- 
lottesville from a wound received at Gettysburg. 
He was anative of Mississippi, and was made a 
brigadier-general early in 1868, He was an of- 
ficer of much military talent. 

Nov. 18.—Axszorr, Hon. Onavkory M., died 
at his residence in Niles, Cayuga county, N. Y. 
He was a native of Niles, and was born in 1822. 
In 1857 he was elected to the Assembly, and 
in 1859 was reélected. In 1861 he was chosen 
to the Senate, and in the session of the follow- 
ing year was chairman of the Committee on 
Poor Laws, and a member of the Committees 

Vou. m 46 A 
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on Internal Affairs of Towns and Counties, 
Agriculture and Expenditures. He was highly 
respected for his integrity of character and 
sound judgment. His death resulted from the 
fatigue and exposure which he underwent -dur- 
ing the canvass of 1863. 

Nov. 20.—Bronson, Hon. Davin, died at the 
house of his son, Rey. Benjamin 8. Bronson, 
St. Michael’s parish, Talbot co., Maryland. He 
was a native of Maine, born in 1799, graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1819, was member of 
Congress from the Norridgewock district from 
1841 to 1843, and afterward for many years 
Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court of his 
native State. 

Nov. 21.—Ousuman, Hon. Henry W., died at 
Bernardstown, Massachusetts. He was bornin 
that town in 1805; entered the State Legisla- 
ture in 1857, and was lieut.-governor in 1851 
and 1852. He was esteemed one of the most 
liberal and useful citizens of the State, and was 
noted for his interest in the intellectual and re- 
ligious progress of the age. 

Nov. 21.—Srrvenson, Toomas B, a promi- 
nent politician and distinguished editor of Ken- 
tucky, died at Maysville, Ky. His disease was 
softening of the brain. 

Nov, 23.—Ransom, Hon. Ertas, died at his 
residence, Lockport, N. Y. He was born in 
Berkshire county, Mass., in 1795. .While very 
young he removed with his father’s family to 
Buffalo,.where he remained until 1822, when 
he went to Lockport, and for many years was 
successfully engaged in the practice of law. 
He was successively district attorney, a mem- 
ber of Assembly, and county judge. His fail- 
ing health obliged him to retire from public 
life some years since, and his last illness was 
long and severe. He was a man of strict in- 
tegrity, and in every relation of life was hon- 
ored and esteemed. 

Nov, 24.—Entiorr, Major Grsert MAtie- 
son, of the 102d regiment, N. Y. volunteers, 
was killed at Lookout Mountain. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1840, and removed to New 
York in early childhood. In 1857 he became 
a member of the Free Academy, and at once 
took the highest stand in scholarship and de- 
portment, receiving the gold medal at four 
successive commencements, and the valedic- 
tory oration at his graduation. On the com- 
pletion of his studies, he was impressed with a 
strong desire to enter into the service of his 
country, and in October of that year was com- 
missioned first lieutenant. At Antietam he 
won himself much honr, and soon after was 
appointed ordnance officer in the 2d division of 
the 12th army corps, where he rendered most 
effective service during the battles of Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. Having previously 
received the rank of captain, he was subse- 
quently appointed major, and was soon after 
placed in actual command of his regiment, both 
of his superior officers having been wounded. 
In September, 1863, the 12th army corps was 
transferred from the army of the Potomac to 
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the army of the Cumberland, and in the storm- 
ing of Lookout Mountain, his regiment held 
the right of Geary’s division in Gen. Hooker’s 
first line of battle. During the hottest part of 
the engagement Major Elliott leaped upon a 
rock, either to cheer his men or for purposes 
of observation, and immediately received a ball 
from a sharpshooter, causing speedy death. 

Nov. 25,—Sanvers, Brig.-Gen. Wiz11aM P., 
an officer of U. S. volunteers, died at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., of wounds received in the bat- 
tle at Campbell’s Station. He was a native 
of Kentucky; graduated at West Point in 
1856; and entered the service as brevet second 
lieutenant 1st dragoons, and was transferred 
to the 2d dragoonsin May, 1857. Soon after the 
commencement of the war, he was made cap- 
tain of a company in the 6th regular cavalry 
and took an active part in the peninsular cam- 
paign. He subsequently accepted the office of 
colonel of a volunteer regiment in Kentucky, 
and performed many valuable services in the 
West. A few months previous to his death, 
he was appointed brigadier general of volun- 
teers, and was assigned to the command of the 
first division of cavalry in East Tennessee. 
He was a brilliant officer, a true patriot, and a 
thorough gentleman. 

Nov. 26.—Suort, Levi, inventor of the cele- 
brated Greek Fire, died in Philadelphia. Since 
the outbreak of the war he had been actively 
engaged in perfecting his invention and bring- 
ing it into practical use. . 

Nov. 26.—Wettixrs, Cornetius M., died at 
Big Meadow Mining district, Los Angeles co., 
California. He was born in Wethersfield, 
Conn., in 1828, and in his boyhood was a clerk 
in a bookstore in Hartford, Conn., and subse- 
quently for a short time engaged in the book- 
selling and publishing business. In 1851 he 
became interested in the establishment of Rag- 
ged or Mission Schools in Hartford, and in 
1852 visited California, where he acted for 
some time as a lay missionary in some of the 
mining districts. He subsequently visited Aus- 
tralia, and in 1855 returned to Hartford. He 
there soon organized a city mission school, 
and exerted himself with great success for the 
benefit of the poor, ignorant, and vicious pop- 
ulation of that city for several years. His 
health failing, he made a voyage to South 
America, and at Buenos Ayres and Rio Janei- 
ro organized mission schools, which he subse- 
quently handed over to missionaries who came 
to those parts, and in December, 1859, returned, 
by way of England, to New York. Here, with- 
in two weeks after landing, he had organized 
a mission school among the ignorant and vi- 
cious poor of the Seventeenth Ward; and this 
organization, which, in a few months, under 
the name of the Beulah Mission, grew into a 
Sunday school, a free-day school, a regularly 
maintained religious service three times a 
week, and a charity for the honest but unfor- 
tunate poor, accomplished a Jarge amount of 
good. the summer of 1862 he was com- 
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pelled by impaired health to seek a warmer 
climate, and accepting an appointment as mis- 
sionary to the freedmen in Washington, D. ©., 
he established several schools for their instruc- 
tion, and while directing these, gave every mo- — 
ment of leisure he could command to the work 

of visiting and ministering to the sick and — 
wounded soldiers. In the battle of Cedar — 
mountain, in those before Washington duri 
Gen. Pope’s campaign, at South mountain at 
Antietam, at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsy 
and Gettysburg, he was always on the field, 
one of the first to care for the wounded soldier, — 
to staunch his wounds and administer cordials' 
and food, as well as to give spiritual solace to 


September, 1863, he sailed for California, a 
was on his way to Arizona, when he died 
a very brief illness. ig 
Nov. 27.—Dempster, Joun, D. D., a clergy- — 
man of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died — 
at Evanston, Ill. He was born in the town of 
Florida, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1794. He began life in — 
an humble sphere, but after his conversion — 
in 1812, he gave himself to study with great 
diligence. In 1816 he became an itinerant 
preacher by joing the Genesee Conference, 
and soon distinguished himself by the earn- 
est power and ability of his preaching, and 
his sound judgment. After laboring several 
years in Western New York he went to Buenos 
Ayres as a missionary, where he was engaged 
for six years. On his return he was stationed 
in the city of New York, and in 1847 removed 
to Concord, N. H., where he became one of 
the founders and professors of the Biblical In- — 
stitute. In 1854 he removed to Evanston, Ill, 
to inaugurate a Bibiical Institute at that place, 
and was senior professor of the latter institu- 
tion at the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of seven general conferences, was a hard 
student, a superior preacher, and a successful 
educator of young men. we 
Nov. 28.--Rorcon, Col. Francis M., died at his 
residence in Morris, Otsego co., N. Y., 
41 years. He received a thorough education 
in his youth, and, upon arriving at maturity, 
combined with his fondness for the quiet pur- 
suits of agriculture a lively and intelligent in- 
terest in public affairs. He served in the Sen- — 
ate of 1860 and 1861 with distinction, and at 
the close of his senatorial term, received an 
appointment upon Gov. Morgan’s staff. The 
duties imposed upon him were arduous, and in 
their prosecution he was often obliged to visit 
the regiments in the field, and while thus em- 
—_ was seized with an illness, from which | 
never fully recovered,and which finally ter- 
minated in an attack of congestion of the 
brain, ~ " te 
Nov. —.—Ranp, Epwarp Spraeve, & 
nent citizen of Newburyport, Mass., died in that 
city, aged about 81 years. He was born in 
Newburyport, and was educated at the Dum- 
mer Academy, after leaving which he entered 
his father’s store asa clerk. When about 18 
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years of age he was sent to Europe as super- 
cargo, and before he was twenty-one, was es- 
tablished as a commission merchant in Amster- 
dam. Here he resided several years, embracing 
the period of the French occupation of Hol- 
land. After leaving Amsterdam he made sey- 
eral voyages; among others to the Oanary 
Islands and Havana, and again to Amsterdam, 
where after remaining two years he returned 
home. He soon left again for Russia, and on 
his return from St. Petersburg in 1810, his 
vessel loaded with iron was shipwrecked on 
the ase: the southern cape of Norway, and 
being unable to obtain a passage home, he was 
obliged to remain and endure the rigors of a 
Norwegian winter. After this he remained at 
home for a time and subsequent to the declara- 
tion of peace in 1815, was for many years en- 
gaged in the East India trade. In 1821 he, in 
connection with some others, purchased a 
woollen mill at Salisbury, now known as the 
Salisbury Mills, and of which he was for a 
long time president. In 1827 he withdrew 
from commerce, and entered more largely into 
manufactures. From 1827 to 1835 he was 
president of the Mechanics’ Bank, Newbury- 
port. He was for several years in the House 
of Representatives and Senate. He was a de- 
voted member of the Episcopal Church, and 
often delegate to the General Episcopal Con- 
vention. r 

Now. —.—Donoan, Brig.-Gen. Jonnson K., an 
officer who died in the Confederate service. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania; entered West 
Point in 1845, and upon his graduation was ap- 
pointed brevet second lieutenant. 2d artillery; 
was transferred to the 3d artillery, Oct. 1849, as 
second lieutenant, and in Dec. 1853 was made 
first lieutenant. He resigned Jan. 31st, 1855, 
and upon the commencement of the war entered 
into the Confederate service as colonel. He 
was appointed brigadier-general from Louisiana, 
and commanded Forts Jackson and St. Philip 
at the time of the bombardment by Flag Officer 
Farragut. 

Dec. 2.—Preror, Mrs. Janz M., wife of ex- 
President Pierce, died at Andover, Mass. She 
was born in Hampton, New Hampshire, March 
12th, 1806. In 1834 she was‘ married to Hon. 
Franklin Pierce, then of Hillsboro, who was 
serving his first term in Congress. Her fine 
natural endowments were developed by a care- 
ful and generous culture, which eminently fit- 
ted her for the exalted position to which she 
was called during her husband’s administration, 
and her piety, chastened by affliction in the loss 
of all her children, was of that elevating and 
refining nature which exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over her wide circle of friends. During 
the last years of her invalid life she found much 
physical relief, as well as enjoyment, in foreign 
travel, and in residence near the mountains and 
seashores of New England. Her death was a 
peaceful and fitting close to a life of uncommon 
purity and devotion to the happiness and good 
of others. 
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Dec, 4.—WuistiER, Ool. Wiixram, an officer 
of the U. 8. army, died at his residence in Oin- 
cinnati, at a very advanced age. He was a na- 
tive of Maryland, but appointed to the army from 
the Northwest Territory, June 8th, 1801, He 
was the oldest army officer in the United States, 
with the exception of Gen. Scott, having been 
in service for more than 60 years. At the date 
of his retirement from service, October 9th, 
1861, he was colonel in the 4th infantry. 

Dec. 10.—Ineuam, Cnarzzs O,, died in New 
York city, aged 66 years. He was one of a 
family who had devoted themselves to art, and 
for many years he and his brother, who sur- 
vives him, stood in the first rank of American 
His portraits possessed the 
rare charm of presenting the sitter in his most 
characteristic position, and his happiest mood, 
developing hidden graces of expression only 
known to those who were in the most intimate 
relations with him. 

_ Dee. 18.—Green, Gen. Tuomas J., an officer 
in the Confederate service, died at his residence 
in Warren county, N. C., aged 62 years. He was 
a general in the Texan war of independence, 
a member of the Texan Congress, the leader 
of the Mier expedition, one of the band of 
“Mier prisoners,” and subsequently historian 
of that transaction. He was afterward a State 
senator in California, and major-general of the 
militia in that State. ; 

Dec. 16.—Burorp, Maj.-Gen. Jonny. (See Bu- 
FORD, JOHN.) 

Dee.17.—Van Brunt, Commodore GrrsHom 
J., of the U.S. navy, died at Dedham, Mass., 
aged 63 years. He was a native and a citizen 
of New Jersey, and entered the service. Novem- 
ber 38d, 1818. He received his commission of 
commodore, July 16th, 1862, was in command 
of the Minnesota, which sailed from Boston soon 
after the commencement of the war, and took 
an active part in the reduction of the Hatteras 
forts, and in the blockading service at Hamp- 
ton Roads. Subsequently he was intrusted by 
the Government with the supervision and equip- 
ment of Gen. Banks’s New Qrleans expedition, 
and at the time of his death was acting under 
the orders of the War Department as inspector 
of transports for the New England district. He 
was highly esteemed in the navy for his talents 
as an officer as well as for his intrinsic worth. 

Dec. 18.—May, James, D.D., Professor of 
the Divinity School, Philadelphia, died in that 
city after a short illness. 

Dec. 21.—Batnk, Hon. A. O., died at Clifton, 
Lander county, Nevada Territory. He was born 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, September 21st, 
1810. He removed to California not far from 
1849, and settled at Stockton, in which city he 
practised his profession of lawyer, winning the 
respect and esteem of the bar by his scholar- 
ship and integrity of character. Until 1857 he 
was a devout Presbyterian, but at that period 
he embraced the Catholic faith, adhering to the 
rigid performance of the most minute detail of 
the discipline and regulations of the church. 
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He was the author of a work entitled ‘‘ Divine 
Faith and Natural Reason,” published in 1861, 
and at the time of his death had nearly com- 
pleted a volume entitled the ‘‘ Relations of Hu- 
man Liberty to Natural, Moral, and Divine 
Law.” 

Dec, 22,—Corooran, Brig.-Gen. Micnae.. 
(See Corcoran, MrcHAkzt.) . 

Dee. 22.—Smaru, Rev. L. Warp, died at Ger- 
mantown, Penn. He was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., from which place he was sent to the As- 
sembly in 1849. In 1851, he was appointed 
adjutant-general of the State, serving until 
1858, when he assumed orders in the Episcopal 
QOhurch. At the time of his death he was rec- 
tor of the Episcopal church at Germantown, 
Penn. ‘ 

Dec, 23.—Tappan, Bensamin, D. D, died at 
Augusta, Maine. 

Dec. 25.—Onew, Prof. Samvzt, of the Mary- 
land University, died at his residence in Balti- 
more. . 

Dee. $1.—Vanversitt, Oapt. Grorce W., 
son of Commodore C. Vanderbilt, died at Nice, 
in the 25th year of his age. He graduated at 
West Point in the spring of 1860, and immedi- 
ately entered the regular army with the rank 
of 2d lieutenant. He was first stationed at Fort 
Walla-Walla, in Washington Territory, where 
he remained until the war broke out, when he 
was ordered to Boston to take charge of the 
recruiting service at that place. In the spring 
of 1862 Te received an appointment on the 
staff of Brig.-Gen. Tyler as assistant adjutant- 
general, with the rank of captain. He was 
regarded by his superiors as an officer of great 

romise. While in the discharge of his duties 

e contracted a disease incident to exposure in 
an unhealthy region, and resisting the impor- 
tunities of his superior to accept a furlough for 
the recovery of his health, he was soon beyond 
the reach of medical skill. In the spring of 
1868, finding himself seriously ill, he obtained a 
furlough, and left for Europe, where he secured 
the best medical advice, but too late; he con- 
tinued to sink, and died the last day of the year, 
lamented by a large circle of relations and 
friends. 

OBITUARIES, Canavian.—Jan. —, 1868. 
—Montoatm, Gozon, Marquis de, the grand- 
son of the commander-in-chief of the French 
forces at the conquest of Canada by the Brit- 
ish, He had watched with much interest the 
honor rendered in Oanada to the memory of 
his illustrious ancestor on the occasion of the 
inauguration of a cenotaph in the church of the 
Ursulines. The intelligence of the erection of 
another monument, to commemorate the sec- 
ond battle of the Plains of Abraham, he had 
received with feelings of deep emotion; and 
in a letter written to a friend says: ‘‘ Were I 
not so much advanced in years, it should be 
my wish to live and die in a country which pre- 
serves with so much veneration the memory of 
the heroes of France.” 

Jam — Y, REED J. 8., secretary 
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to the Church Society at Toronto, 0. W. Died 
at Toronto in January, 1863, | 
Jan. —.—Nxison, Horacr, M. D., a son 
of Dr. Wolfred Nelson, of Montreal. Was a — 
professor in McGill University. #) 
Feb, 11.—Evans, Tuomas O. B. This deceas- 
ed general officer had served an active military — 
career in the four quarters of the globe—in — 
the East and West Indies, France, South and 
North America, Spain, Malta, and t. He 
was military secretary to Sir Gordon Drum- — 
mond during the war of 1812, and was pre: 
ent at many of the engagements between the 
British and American forces, Removing to 
Canada some years previous to his death, he 
contributed largely to some of the one 
and charitable institutions of that province, 
took a deep interest in the founding of Huron 
College, O. W. i 
Feb. 19.—Monvext, Hon. Dominique, Pres- — 
ident Judge of Three Rivers, 0. E. Died at — 
Three Rivers on 19th February, 1868, at the 
age of 64 years. iy 
Feb. 28.—Smiru, Hon. Horrs, member of — 
the Legislative Council of Canada for the elec- 
toral division of Wellington. He was a native 
of New Hampshire, but resided in the Eastern — 
Township of Canada from boyhood, and en-— 
joyed the general respect and confidence of — 
the community. He was one of the trustees — 
of the University of Bishop’s College, Lennox- — 
ville, O. E., and was returned to Parliament in 
1856 at the first elections which took place af- 
ter the passing of the bill, in the Canadian ~ 
Legislature, making the Legislative Council an © 
elective body. Died at Sherbrooke, 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1863. 
March —.—Know.itox, Hon. Pavt How- — 
ArD, a life member of the Legislative Council 
of Canada. Col. Knowlton was born in the 
year 1787, and was for upward of 35 years” 
engaged in political life. He was appointed a 
member of the Special Council by Sir John Col- — 
borne (afterward Lord Seaton), and in 1841, 
on the union of the provinces, was called by 
Royal Mandamus to the Legislative Council. — 
He was colonel commanding Militia District — 
No. 10. He resided inthe Eastern Township, — 
where he took a'‘lively interest in all questions — 
affecting the public welfare. He had been 
mayor of Knowlton (a village named after 
him), and warden of the county of Brome. 
it —.—Harwoop, Hon. Rosrrr Unwiy, 
was born at Sheffield, England, on the 22d of 
January, 1798. He came to Canada in 1821, 
Entering political life, he was called to the 
ps Tse Council of Lower Canada, by Lord — 
Aylmer, the then governor general. Durmg _ 
the administration of Lord Sydenham, at the 
Union, he was appointed a member of the Spe- 
cial Council. He married the eldest daughter 
of the late Hon. M. de Lotbiniere, Seignior 
of Vaudreuil, Rigaud and Lotbiniere; and for 
some years retired from the arena of politics. 
At the general election of 1857 he was return-— 
ed to the Legislative Assembly for the county 
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of Vaudreuil, and sat for that constituency until 
1860 when he was returned to the Legislative 
Council for the division of Rigaud. He was 
lieut.-colonel of the 1st battalion Vaudreuil 
militia, but some months prior to his death, 
he threw up his commission with disgust at 
the policy pursued by the Canadian admin- 
istration in conducting militia affairs. His 
death occurred in the beginning of April, 
1863. He is buried in Mount Royal Cem- 
etery, Montreal. 

April 12.—FRranonkre, Gasriet. The last 
survivor of the founders of the colony of As- 
toria. Mr. Franchére was born at Montreal, 
in 1786. He joined the Astoria expedition 
under the guidance of John Jacob Astor. 
Washington Irving’s charming book entitled 
Astoria, written at the request of the father of 
the expedition, contains a faithful and elegant 
history of the expedition and its results. Mr. 
Irving quotes copiously and in flattering terms 
from Mr. Frahchére’s work on the same sub- 
ject. The American war of 1812 having 
forced Mr. Astor to give up sending recruits to 
his settlement, its abandonment was decided 
on; and Mr. Franchére on his way to Canada, 
in 1814, crossed the Rocky Mountains, In 
1842 he was admitted as a partner in the Amer- 
ican Fur Company; he subsequently joined 
the firm of Messrs. P. Chouteau & Fils, and at 
the time of his decease he was the senior part- 
ner of the house of G. Franchtre & Cie, of 
Montreal. In 1858 there were but three sur- 
vivors of the Astoria expedition, viz.: Alfred 
Seaton, vice-president of the “Sun” Mutual 
Insurance Oo., Ramsay Crooks, a merchant, 
and Mr. Franchtre. The two former died in 
1859. Mr. Franchére’s ancestor had come to 
Canada as assistant in a French ship. He was 
the uncle of Hon. Mr. Justice Laberge, of 
Lower Canada, His death took place at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Hon. John §. 
Prince, St. Paul, Minnesota, 12th April, 1863, 

April. —.—BurtancrerR, Sotomon, a Cana- 
dian by birth, and an old travelling companion 
of Sir John Franklin, the arctic explorer. Be- 
langer had rendered Sir John a most signal ser- 
vice, having, as appears by the journal of that 
officer, succeeded on one occasion in saving 
his life. He died in the parish of St. Jacques de 
l’Archigan, O. E., toward the end of April, 1863. 

May 18.—Watxer, Hon. Wrixram, D. C. L., 
a life member of the Legislative Council of 
Canada. Mr. Walker was born in Scotland, 
and came to Canada in the year 1815. He oc- 
‘cupied a distinguished position as a Canadian 
merchant. He was a partner in the firm of 
Forsyth, Richardson & Co., of Montreal, and 
of Forsyth, Walker & Co., of Quebec. He 
was part owner and one of the building 
committee of the sea-going steamer Royal 
William, constructed at Quebec, which was 
the first steam vessel that crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. In 1848 he retired from business, but 
previous to this, in 1839, he had been appointed 
a member of the Special Council. In 1842 he 
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was called to the Legislative Council by royal 
mandamus. He had been presented by the 
Earl of Durham with a commission as major 
in the militia for having raised and commanded 
the Quebec Volunteer Rifle Corps. He was the 
first chancellor of the University of Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, O. E., which conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of D. ©. L., first 
president of the Quebec and Rivitre du Loup 
Railway Company, before its amalgamation 
with the Grand Trunk; president of the Quebec 
Board of Trade, and of the Bank of Montreal; 
and Deputy Master of thé Trinity House. He 
married Margaret, the eldest daughter of the 
late Hon. Matthew Bell, of Three Rivers. Died 
at Quebec 18th May, 1863. 

June 30.—Brown, Peter, was born about 
1784. In his earlier years he was a merchant 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, and an active politician 
on the liberal side during the time of the bor- 
ough-reform agitation. In 18388 he emigrated 
with his family, and resided five years at New 
York. While there he was for a time on the 
editorial staff of the “Albion,” and subsequently 
became editor of the ‘‘ British Chronicle.” He 
also published a work called the “Fame and 
Glory of England Vindicated,” intended as a re- 
ply to a publication of Mr. O. E. Lester, styled 
‘“‘The Shame and Glory of England.” In 1843,” 
at the request of the prominent clergymen and 
members of the Presbyterian Church of Cana- 
da, Mr. Brown removed to Toronto, where he es- 
tablished the Toronto ** Banner ” as an independ- 
ent organ of liberal Presbyterian views. This 
journal was edited for many years with great 
vigor and ability. From 1844 to 1849 Mr. 
Brown also contributed largely to the editorial 
columns of the *‘Globe.” For a year previous to 
his death, he had been in feeble health, which 
ended in an attack of congestion of the lungs. 
The day previous to his death was the 79th an- 
niversary of his birth, and the 50th of his mar- 
riage. Mr. Brown was a man of superior at- 
tainments, as a writer clear and logical, and in 
private life displaying qualities which gained 
him the esteem of a large circle of friends. He 
was the father of the Hon. George Brown, the 
Canadian publicist and statesman, and propri- 
etor of the Toronto ‘ Globe.” His death oc- 
curred on Tuesday 30th June, 1863. 

July 29.—Jurrrey, Hon. ANDREW, & mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Canada, born 
at Foulden, in Scotland, on the 17th February, 
1800. Having emigrated to Canada in 1819, 
he settled in Cobourg, OC. W., the following 
year, and there resided till his death. By in- 
dustry and perseverance he established a hard- 
ware business, which gradually became large 
and prosperous. In 1860, he obtained a seat in 
the Legislative Council, at the first popular 
election for the division of Newcastle. He 
was a man of considerable information, calm 
judgment, and strict integrity. He died at Oo- 
bourg 29th July, 1863. . 

August 1.—Govrtry, Rosert, born in 
Scotland in 1778, .He came to Canada in the 
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month. of July, 1817. In 1822 he published a 
work called a “ General Introduction to a Sta- 
tistical Account of ve Canada with a view to 
a Grand System of Emigration.” Having in- 
curred the displeasure of the Government by 
his political principles, he was ordered to quit 
the province within six months as a seditious 
person. This order he refused to obey, where- 
upon he was arrested and lodged in Niagara 
jail. While awaiting his trial, he continued 
his vehement opposition to the executive. 
Being at length found guilty of refusing to 
obey the order, he was compelled to retire to 
the United States, whence he soon after proceed- 
ed to England. He died at Edinburgh, on the 
1st of August, 1863, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. The Toronto ‘* Globe,” in announcing 
his decease, said: ‘* This is the last of an able 
and honest man, who once played a prominent 
part in Canada in defence of the right of free 
speech and printing, in opposition to a tyranni- 
cal faction.” 

August 8.—Exmstry, Hon. Jonny, R. N., 
strong supporter of the Church of Rome in Up- 
per © a. Oaptain Elmsley was a son of a 
former chief justice of the Western Province, 
from whom he inherited a large property, and 
nephew of the late Admiral Sir Benjamin Hal- 
lowell. He was born in Elmsley House, Toron- 
toyin 1801, and at an early age entered the roy- 
alnavy. After his retirement from the service 
he took a leading part in the public affairs of 
the province. He was called by royal manda- 
mus to the Legislative Council, and sat asa 
member of that body until the union of the 
two provinces. On his marriage with Miss 
Sherwood, a Catholic lady, he renounced the 
faith of his family and went over to the Church 
of Rome. Henceforth he was a most munifi- 


cent patron of Catholicism ; he established the - 


House of Providence at Toronto, and in a 
great measure was instrumental in founding 
the College of St. Michael in the same city. 
He also established the first Roman Catholic 
school in Upper Canada. Died at Toronto 8th 
August, 1863. 

August ——Oratciz, Wr11am, M. D., born 
on the 11th of March, 1799, at Belnaboth, parish 
of Powrie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. He came 
to Oanada, settled at Ancaster in 1834, and 
removed to Hamilton in 1845. He studied for 
the medical profession at Mareschal College, 
Aberdeen, the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, taking degrees in all. The doctor was 
a ripe scholar, probably one of the first in U, 
O., and held a high position asa scientific author- 
ity in meteorology, botany, horticulture, and 

iculture. His efforts asa metereologist were 
chronicled for many months in the ecnaeas of 
the Hamilton “Spectator;” and he frequently 
lent assistance to a scientific journal published 
in connection with the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. He was a member of the Board 
of Arts and Manufactures of O. W., and of the 
Hamilton Horticultural Society. He died at 
Hamilton, O. W., in August. 
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Sept. 18—Frerxrr, Oo was born in 
Quebec, on the 31st of October, 1831. He was 
the second son of Noah Freer, for many years 
cashier of the Quebec Bank. He was placatoal 
at the Upper Canada College, Toronto, where . 
he gained high honors, taking a first exhibition 
while under 13, and also the Wellington 
arship. He graduated at the Toronto Univer- 
sity, and the degree of M. A. was subsequently 
conferred upon him at a convocation of Bishop’: 
College, Lennoxville, CO. E. It was intended 
that he should follow the legal profession, but — 
his own tastes induced him to prefer civil en- — 
gineering. He was actively employed during ~ 
the construction of part of the St. Lawrence — 
and Atlantic railroad, and was afterward one — 
of the division engineers. When this line had 
been transferred to the Grand Trunk, he con- | 
tinued in connection with the latter company, 
and finally became superintendent of the 
ern district, between Montreal, Quebec al 
Rivitre du Loup, He commanded a company ~ 
of volunteer engineers. In 1856 he marrieda 
daughter of Mr. Justice Sicotte. Thesurviving 
issue is a daughter and two sons. He died after _ 
a short illness, on Friday, 18th September, 1863, — 


at his residence, Point Levi. 5 
Nov. 2.—Ecorrs, Henry, Q. C., an eminent 
barrister of Upper Canada. Mr. Eccles was 


born at Bath, England, in 1817. His father, 
Capt. Hugh Eccles of the 6ist, who died a fe 
years ago, was for a long time a resident 
Canada, having settled there after the Peninsu- 
lar war, in which he lost an arm. While his — 
father was living at Niagara, Henry studied 
law in the office of Mr. James Boulton. He 
never attended any public school, but was edu- 
cated entirely by his father, who was a gold 
medallist of Trinity College, Dublin. He was — 
called to the bar in Easter term, 1842; was 
elected a bencher of the Law Society in 1853, 
andy appointed Queen’s counsel in 1856. He 
soon attained a leading position at the bar; and 
for a long time was engaged, as counsel, in 
nearly every case of importance. He appeared 
to great advantage before a jury. Tall, well- 
proportioned and erect, his personal appearam 
was imposing, and his voice was musical 
well managed. He had a wonderful faculty o 
making a point clear to the comprehension of 
an average jury, and the simplicity of his style 
was one of the great sources of his Success, 
Under his manipulation, the most complicated 
case became clear and easy of comprehension. 
He was also famous as a special pleader; and 
not less so for his power of extorting truth 
from a witness. His astute appreciation of 
evidence enabled him to seize upon the strong 
as well as the weak points, and to make the 
most of both. He had been in partner: 
with Mr. Carroll, in Toronto, since 1854. 
1842 he married Jane, fourth daughter of Oapt. 
Francis Laliswe, A. G. G., Usnola: Deana 
he had one son, Francis Hugh Eccles. He died 
at his residence in Toronto, on the 22d of 
November, 1863. 
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- OBITUARIES, Evrorran.—Jan. 7.—Brspy, 
Tuomas, called “ Scholar Bibby,” died at Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, aged 64.years. He commenced 
his education at a grammar school in Kilkenny, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, at an early 
age, and obtained a scholarship. When but 
thirteen years of age he carried off the gold 
medal for science at a college examination, 
where he had a host of competitors. His 
love of the classics, however, went far beyond 
that of science, and he became one of the 
best Greek scholars of the day. In his col- 
legiate course he held a distinguished place, 
but the extreme eccentricity of his char- 
acter proved an effectual bar to his attaining 
any public position. Some of his relatives 
placed him in a private lunatic asylum in Dub- 
lin; but he was soon released, and thenceforth 
passed an utterly secluded and solitary life 
among his books. Though possessed of a con- 
siderable income, he lived in the greatest pen- 
ury, denying himself many of the common 
necessaries of life in order to gratify his mania 
_ for book buying. From garret to cellar his 
house was filled with books—books on all sub- 
jects, of all ages, and all countries, many of 
them allowed to decay from damp, moths, and 
worms. Even the staircases were covered with 
books as well as the kitchen, scullery, and cel- 
lar. The shutters of his house were always 
closed, and he seldom left it, save upon the 
Sabbath, when he attended the noonday ser- 
vice at the cathedral; if by chance he slipped 
out, it was usually in the evening and for the 
purpose of attending to some book purchases. 
He published two dramatic poems, ‘‘ Gerald of 
Kildare,” in 1854, and “ Silken Thomas,” in 
1859. 

Jan. 17.—Yernet, Horaocr. (See VERNET.) 

Jan. 31.—Lanspowng, Marquis of. (See Lans- 
DOWNE.) 

Feb, 28.—Mavnourc, La Comtesse Anas- 
TASIE DE LA Tour, daughter of the famous Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, died at Turin, Italy. She was 
born in Paris, July 1st, 1777. She shared her 
father’s captivity in the citadel of Olmutz, and, 
on her return to France, married Comte de la 
Tour-Maubourg. Since 1848 she had lived in 
Turin, and occupied herself exclusively in re- 
lieving the poor. 

March 13.—Hveuss, Epwarp Huenezs Batt, 
died at St. Germains. He was long a resident 
of that retreat, and in the days of George IV. 
was one of the leading dandies. He was called 

.“ Golden Ball,” and figured in the best society 
of London, among whom his fortune and favor- 
able personal appearance made him a welcome 
guest. He married the celebrated dancer of 
the day, Mdlle. Mercandotti, and departed at 
once for the continent, and from that time lived 
in retirement. 

March 15.—Dzspretz, Orsar M. (See Dzs- 
PRETZ.) 

March 26.—Eae, Avevstus Lropotp, an Eng- 
-lish artist, died at Algiers, Africa. He was 
born in London in 1817, and in 1838 made his 
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first exhibition of painting at the academy. In 
1848 he was elected an associate. In 1844 he 
executed his well-known picture, “ Gil Blas Ex- 
changing Rings with Camilla.” In 1850 he pro- 
duced what is generally considered his best pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Peter the Great when he sees Catharine, 
his future Empress, for the first time.” In 1857 
he was selected to arrange the gallery of mod- 
ern paintings at the Manchester Exhibition. In 
1859 he exhibited at the Royal Academy a 
Trilogy, which was highly commended, and 
the same year a subject from Thackeray’s 
‘* Esmond.” 

March 28.—Grmatp1, Stacey, an English 
barrister, died at Herndon House, Kent. He 
was born at Greenwich in 1791, was educated 
for the law, and for upward of forty years prac- 
tised in Copt-hall Court in the city of London. 
In 1824 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In 1834 was appointed to de- 
liver lectures on the ‘Public Records of the 
Law Institution,” and in 1853 an auditor of the 
Incorporated Law Society. In 1828 he pub- 
lished his well-known work, “ Origines Gen- 
ealogices.”” He was also the author of several 
smaller works, and a frequent contributor to 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” from 1813 to 
1861. 

April 18.—Fow1r, Dr. Ricnarp. (See Fow- 
LER, RicHARD.) 

April 14.—Harcovrt, Admiral. (See Har- 
COURT.) 

April 14.—Lrwis, Sir Groraz CornEwALt. 
(See Lewis, G. 0.) 

April 25.—Haean, Rear-Admiral Sir R., an 
officer in the British navy, died at his residence, 
Pembroke Road, Dublin. He entered the navy 
in 1807 in the Surveillance, under the command 
of Sir George Collier, and remained in that 
ship until 1813, actively engaged, . principally 
on the north coast of Spain in coéperation with 
the army, and was present at the siege of St. 
Sebastian. From 1815 to 1819 he commanded 
the Princess Royal and Prince Regent, colonial 
tenders on the west coast of Africa. . In 1823 
he obtained command of the Thistle gun-brig, 
in which he was very successful, capturing 
forty slave vessels, and liberating 4,000 negroes. 
He'was made a. commander, May 15th, 1823, 
and served as Inspector-Commander of the Irish 
Coast Guard until promoted to a captain’s rank 
in 1848. 

May 4.--Hatnerton, Lord. (See HaTHERTON.) 

May 8.—Oovon, Ricnarp Q. (See Covcn, 


RicHarp.) 

May 21.—Earviry, Sir Curtne E. (See 
Earptey, Curie E.) 

May 28,—Wixmor, Rev. Roserr. died at Net- 
tlebed Oxon. 

May.—.—Dost Monammen Kuan. (See Dost 
Monammep Kuan.) 

June 8,—Russrei1, Joun, D.D., Canon of 
Canterbury, and Rector of St. Botolph, Bish- 
opsgate, London, died at the Oaks, Canterbury, 


aged 76 years. He was educated at Charter- 
house School, where he gained the golden 
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medal of honor in 1801, and from thence was 
elected student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
graduating in 1806. In 1810 he was ordained 
priest, and the following year returned to his 
school as head master, where he remained for 
twenty-one years, directing the studies of a 
vast number of young men, many of whom be- 
came distinguished in after life. His character 
as a teacher was well portrayed by Thackeray, 
one of his pupils, whose “ Greyfriars” is the 
Charterhouse. In 1827 Dr. Russell was made 
a Canon of Canterbury, and in 1832 was made 
Rector of Botolph, Bishopsgate, upon which 
he resigned his mastership. For thirty years 
he was also connected with the Clergy Orphan 
Corporation, and in 1849 was made its treas- 
urer. Dr. Russell was the author of a popular 
English Grammar (1832); ‘“ Rudiments of 
Latin” (1816); “A Spital Sermon” (1813) ; 
Ooncio ad Clerum (1888); and in 1820 edited 
Casaubon’s Ephemerides. 

June 26.—JeBs, Maj.-Gen. Sir Josuua. (See 
Jess, Sir Josnv.) 

July 7.—Mourreapy, Wm. (See Mutreapy.) 

July 15.—WiruaMs, Freprrick Sims, Fa 
an English barrister, died, aged 51 years. He 
was author of “ Improvements of the Jurisdic- 
tion of Equity,” published in London, 1852; 
“Our Iron Roads, their History, Construction, 
and Social Influences” (8vo., 1852); “The 
New Practice of the Court of Chancery ” (1854; 
“Thoughts on the Doctrine of Eternal Punish- 
ment,” with Reference to the Views of the Rev. 
F, D. Maurice and the Neoplatonists (8vo., 
1857); and “The Wonders of the Heavens” 
(12mo, 1861). 

July 28.—Normansy, Constantine Henry 
Purrps, Marquis of. (See NorMAansy.) 

July 29.—COressweEt, Sir OrrsswEi1, Judge 
of the Court of Probate, Divorces, and Causes 
Matrimonial, died at Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. 
He was born in 1794, educated at the Char- 
terhouse and Emmanuel Oollege, Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819. Having attained the rank of king’s 
counsel, in 1834, and led the Northern Circuit 
with an ability which gave him a high reputa- 
tion, he was, in 1887, returned to Parliament 
in the conservative interest, as member for 
Liverpool. In 1842 he was appointed one of 
the Justices of the Common Pleas, where he 
sat for sixteen years, and, as a judge, was uni- 
versally allowed to be one of the ablest and 
most impartial. In 1858, on the establishment 
of the new court for the hearing of causes con- 
nected with matrimony, divorce, and wills, Sir 
Cresswell was appointed its first judge, and in 
that negettity successfully discharged the heavy 
duty of moulding the practice and procedure 
of an entirely new and untried jurisdiction. He 
was apparently in robust health when he was 
thrown from his horse in St. James’s Park, on 
the 17th of July, fracturing his knee-pan. 
From this he was rapidly recovering when he 
suddenly died by disease of the heart, which 
had been hitherto unsuspected. 
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steam navigation, since the year 1816, and he 


Aug. 1.—Kowrr, Tue Manarangr JENDAN, 


(See KoweEr.) , 
Aug. %.—Botrimip, Berrien. (See Bor- 
FIELD.) 
Aug. 8.—Giuart, James Wuiiiam, (See 


‘Aug. 11.—Frexp, Josnua, Esq., an English 
civil engineer, died at Balham, ill-house, Sur- — 
rey, aged 76 years. His attention had beenes- — 
pecially directed to the marine engine and to’ 


was one of the well known firm of Messrs, ; 
Maudslay, Sons and Field, of Lambeth. This { 
establishment took a very prominent part 
in the prosecution of steam navigation, and en- — 
gaged to construct engines of adequate power 
to propel a vessel across the Atlantic, of the — 
necessary size to carry sufficient fuel for the — 
voyage, at a time when many competent au- 
thorities doubted its practicability, and the first — 
constructors of the day declined to undertake — 
it. The engines were completed and fitted on — 
board the “Great Western” in 1838, at Bristol, 
and the vessel reached New York in 18 days 
and 10 hours, thus exceeding the most sanguine ~ 
expectations of the promoters. In 1817 Mr. 
Field was one of six young men who founded 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, of which he 
was elected president, January, 1848, after hay- 
ing served for some time as vice-president. _ 

Aug. 183,—Dertacrorx, Eugene. (See Dena- 
OROIX.) 

Aug. 14,—Harcourt, Apmmrat Ocrayrius 
Vernon. (See Harcourt, O. V.) 

Aug. 14.—Otypz, Rt. Hon, Corum OampPszt1, 
Lord. (See Orypx, Lord.) 

Aug. 27.—Miniar, ALEXANDER, died at Mon- — 
trose, aged 16 years. He was a native of Ar- — 
broath, When a mere child his power of men- 
tal calculation was such as to astonish all with 
whom he came in contact. One of his favorite 
amusements was in calculating how many 
seconds any person had lived. His power as a 
mental arithmetician grew with his growth, 
and enabled him to carry off the highest prizes — 
at the schools he attended. He was also a 
very ready rhymester, and was accustomed to 
relate any ordinary event in rhyme. As his 
mind increased in vigor his bodily health de- 
clined, until he early fell a victim to an oyer- 
wrought brain. 

Aug. —.—ArmeELLInt, Carto, formerly one 
of the Roman triumvirate, died at Brussels, 
aged 87 years. Pius IX., soon after his acces- 
sion to the papacy, in June, 1846, intrusted to 
Armellini the preparation of the reforms which 
were effected between 1846 and 1848. When 
the Pope fled to Gaeta he was fixed on as one of 
the members of the triumvirate, and on the sub- 
version of the Roman Republic he withdrew — 
from Italy to Belgium, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. : 

Sept. '7.—Rrap, Samurt, Esq., member of 
the late School of Naval Architecture, died at 
Walthamstow, aged 67 years. In early life he. 
distinguished himself by his scientific attain- 
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ments, and was honored by being made a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Reference, the Coun- 
cil of Science, and other like committees in- 
stituted by successive Governments for the im- 
provement of naval architecture. He assist- 
ed materially in the establishment of the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects, to the “ Transac- 
tions” of which he contributed several valu- 
able papers, and, as an acknowledgment of his 
services, was recently elected to the honorary 
membership of the society. His published 
writings upon the higher branches of his pro- 
fession were numerous and of a very high or- 
der, and in particular, the “ Reports on Naval 
Construction” have taken their place amongst 
the standard works of the shipbuilding pro- 
fession. 

Sept. 8.—Bravonamp, Earl. (See Brav- 
OHAMP.) : 

— Sept. 14.—Gwitt, Josepx. (See Gwirt, Jos.) 

Sept. 16.—Kirvert, Rev, Franois. (See 
Kitvert, Francis.) 

Sept. 17.—Cooxerert, Onartes Rosert. 
(See Cooxrrett, O. R.) 

Sept. 20.—Grium, Jaxon. (See Grimm, Ja- 
KOB). 

Sept. 23.—Horr, Admiral Sir Henry. (See 
Horr, Henry). 

Sept. 28.—Ontrry, Epwarp, Esq., an Eng- 
lish barrister, died at Waltham-green, aged 59 
years. He was called to the bar by the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, July 7th, 1829. 
He was the author of “New Orders of the 
Court of Chancery,” 1831; ‘‘ Index to Equity 
and Bankruptcy Cases,” 1887; and a portion 
of a ‘‘ Digested Index to all the Common Law 
Reports relative to Conveyancing and Bank- 
ruptecy,” 1851. , 

Sept. 30.—Bucxir, Wit11aM, Esq., vice-pres- 
ident of the Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
died at his residence, Royal Mint, London, 
aged 69 years. He was the builder of the first 
locomotive engine which made the journey 
from Liverpool to Manchester, and was the 
contemporary and friend of Watt and Stephen- 
son, He superintended the arrangements of 
the visit of George IV. to Ireland. Subse- 

uently he became connected with the Soho 

orks of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, at Bir- 
mingham, where he held a responsible post 
till 1851, in which year he was appointed by 
Sir John Herschel to an important office in the 
coining department of the royal mint. 

Oct. 8.—WuateLy, Right Hon. Riowarp, 
(See Wuarery, Rionarp.) 


- Oct, 12.—Lynpuurst, Lord. (See Lynp- 


_ HURST.) 


Oct. 18.—Bitxavtt, Aveuste ApotPHE M. 
(See Brxiavtrt.) 

Oct. 18.—Horr, G. W. (See Horr.) 

Oct, 19.—Nionots, Jonn Bowyer. 
Nionots J. B.) 

Nov. 2.—Bunnine, J. B., Esq., an English 
architect, died at his house in Gioucester Ter- 
race, aged 61 years. His professional train- 
ing was obtained mostly in the office of his 


(See 
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father, a surveyor, in London. In 1885 his 
design for the City of London School was se- 
lected in a competition, and the building erect- 
ed under his superintendence was opened in 
1837. In the same year he was appointed sur- 
veyor to the London Cemetery Co., and sub- 
sequently laid out the Nunhead Cemetery, with 
all the roads and approaches. At this time 
he wassurveyor to the Haberdashers’ Company 
and attended to the erection of a large number 
of buildings on the Company’s estate. In 1841 
or thereabouts he was appointed surveyor to 
the London and County Bank, erecting build- 
ings in Canterbury, Chatham, Brighton, &c. 
He was surveyor of the Thames Tunnel, Victoria 
Life Office, and architect of the Bethnal Green 
Union Workhouse, Chelsea Waterworks, and a 
mansion in Regent’s Park, for the late Baron 
Vaughan. In 1843 he was elected to the office 
of clerk of the “ City’s Works,” and in 1847 the 
designation was changed to that of architect, 
which important position he occupied for twenty 
years. He carried into effect many valuable street 
improvements. In 1849 he completed the Coal 
Exchange. In 1852 the City Prison, Holloway. 
In 1853 Billingsgate Market, and in the follow- 
ing year the Freemasons’ Orphan Schools, at 
Brixton; in 1855, the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market in Copenhagen Fields. In 1858 was 
commenced the entire reconstruction of New- 
gate Gaol, and in the same year Rogers’s Alms- 
houses in Brixton. He designed the decora- 
tions of the annual banquets of the Lord Mayor, 
also for the entertainment of the Emperor and 
Empress of the French, the King of Sardinia, 
of the same year, and the International Exhi- 
bition Ball, July, 1862; also the decorations of 
the city at the reception of the Princess of 
Wales—which were unsurpassed by that of any 
capital in Europe. His death was probably the 
result of the exposures in superintending these 
preparations during unfavorable weather. 

Nov. 12.—Dunoan, Puitir Bury. (See Dune 
oan, P. B.) , 

Nov. 18.—OComonrort, Yenaoio. (See Com- 
ONFORT.) 

Nov. 15.—Freveriok VII., King of Den- 
mark. (See Freprericx VII.) 

Nov. 20.—Contneton, Franois Tuirxim1, 
M.A., fellow of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, died at Boston, aged 35 years. He had 
held the office of scientific examiner in the 
University, and for some years had been a 
contributor to periodicals. He was the author 
of the “ Handbook of Chemical Analysis,” 
published in 1858, which has taken its place 
among the text-books of the subject. 

Nov. 20.—Exet, Lord. (See Exar, Lord.) 

Dec. 4.—Hanrvine, Durrretp J., an English 
artist, died at Barnes, Surrey, aged 65 years. 
He was a native of Deptford, was apprenticed 

*to an engraver, but studied for an artist, and 
at the age of 18 received the silver medal from 
the Society of Arts. He was one of the first 
to work on stone with a brush instead of a 
crayon, whereby greater facility in labor was 
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ensured, He was the author of a work en- 
titled “Sketches at Home and Abroad,” pub- 
lished in 1836, and was one of the rincipal 
members of the Old Society of Painters in 
water colors. 

Dec, 18.—Green, Josern Henry, F.R.S., a 
distinguished English surgeon, died at Hadley, 
He was born in 1791, and received his pro- 
fessional education at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
was admitted a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1815, and in 1818 joined Sir 
Astley Cooper as joint lecturer on anatomy 
and physiology. In 1820 he became a surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and delivered lec- 
tures on surgery and pathology. He was re- 
markable for his skill in operating, especially 
for lithotomy. In 1830 he was appointed to 
the professorship of surgery in King’s College, 
and the fvllowing year wrote a pamphlet 
called ‘ Distinction Without Separation,” ad- 
dressed to the president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, proving that the distinction usually 
recognized between physician and surgeon does 
not really exist. In 1855, on the death of Mr. 
Lynn, surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, 
and a member of the Council of the College, 
Mr. Green was unanimously elected to the 
chair, and in 1840 was requested by his col- 
leagues to deliver the annual Hunterian ora- 
tion, afterward published at their suggestion 
under the title “‘ Vital Dynamics,” and again, 
in 1847, he became Hunterian orator, and pub- 
lished the lectures under the name of “ Mental 
Dynamics.” In 1846, on the resignation.of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, he was elected a member 
of the Court of Examiners, and in 1849 ob- 
tained the honor of the president’s gown. At 
’ the time of his death he was president of the 
Council of Medical Education and Registration 
of the United Kingdom. 

Dec, 24,—Tuackeray, Wittiam M. (See 
THACKERAY.) . 

OHIO, Quite an excitement of a*political 
nature existed in Ohio during a portion of the 
year. It was occasioned by the arrest of Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham. (See Hapeas Corpus.) 
The Democratic State Convention, which as- 
sembled at Columbus, on June 11th, nominated 
him for Goyernor, and George E. Pugh for 
Lieutenant-Governor. It also adopted a series 
of resolutions, declaring in the preamble that the 
Democratic party has ever been and still is a law- 
abiding party, and asks nothing but its rights 
under the Constitution and laws; it neither 
resorts to nor countenancesa violation of either ; 
it claims all the guarantees of public and private 
liberty, and the right to discuss public meas- 
ures, and to propose and advocate that policy 
which it deems best for the nation, and to 
have its policy passed upon by the people at an 
untrammelled election, &c. It then resolved 


that the foundation of all free government is: 


the will of the people, to give effect to which, 
free thought, free speech, and a free press are 
absolutely indispensable ; that it is an inherent 
and constitutional right of the people to discuss 
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all measures of the Government, and to. ap- 
prove or disapprove of them; that these are 
their rights in time of war as well as of peace, 
and that they will not surrender these rights 
nor submit to their forcible violation; that 
there is a manifest difference between the Ad- 
ministration of the Government and the Goy- 
ernment itself: the one consists of civil and polit 
ical institutions created under the Constitu io 
the other consists of the agents of the people 
subject to their approval or condemnation ; ha a 
they protest against the emancipation 
mation as unwise, unconstitutional and void, 
and are also opposed to compensation out of — 
the Federal Treasury ; that the powers recent- 
ly assumed by the President under the guise of 
military necessity, relative to martial law and — 
the suspension of the writ. of habeas corpus, are — 
unwarranted by the Constitution ; thatthey will — 
hail with pleasure and delight any ne ae 
tions of a desire to return to the Union by the 
seceded States; that the warmest thanks of the 
nation are due to the soldiers; that Ohio will 
adhere to the Constitution and the Union bs 
the best, and it may be the last hope of hu- 
man freedom; that they hail with pleasure 
the manifestations of conservative sentiments 
among the people of the Northern States ex- 
hibited in the elections; that a convention — 
should be held to amend the constitution is ; 
uy 


soon as practicable, and that they will earnes 
support every Constitutional measure tending 
to preserve the Union. They further resolved: 


That the arrest, imprisonment, pretended trial, and 
actual banishment of Clement L. Vallandigham, a citi- 
zen of the State of Ohio, not belonging to the land or — 
naval forces of the United States, nor to the militia in| 
active service, by alleged military authorities, for no _ 
other pretended crime than that of uttering words of — 
legitimate criticism upon the conduct of the Adminis-— 
tration in power, and of appealing to the ballot box for 
a change of policy (said arrest and military trial ng 
place where the courts of law are open and unobs 
ed and,) for no act done within the sphere of active mil-_ 
itary operations in carrying on the war, we regard as 
a palpable violation of the following provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States : ae 

1. “Congress shall make nolaw  * * * abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the righ 
of the people peaceably. to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 1h 

2. “The right of the people to be secure in th 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against un 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and: 
warrant shall issue but upon j gercrice cause, sup 
ed by oath or affirmation, an J Pepeaimsen, 
the eiaee to be searched and the persons or things to 

seized. 

8. “No person shall be held to answer for a bn 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless in a presentme 
or indictment of a grand jury, amy r in cases. arisin 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when it 
actual service in time of war or public danger. 

4. “In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shal . 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial be: 
partial jury of the State and district wherein i 
shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been jevieen? ascertained by law.” —_ 

And we furthermore denounce said arrest, trial, and 


banishment as a direct insult offered to the ore 
of the oe of Ohio, by whose organic law it is d 
clared that “no person shall be transported out of the 
State for any offence committed within the same.” - 
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. That Clement L. Vallandigham was at the time of 
his arrest a prominent candidate for nomination by 
the Democratic party of Ohio for the office of Governor 
of the State; that the Democratic party was fully com- 
petent to decide whether he was a fit man for that 
nomination, and that the attempt to deprive them of 
that right by his arrest and banishment, was an un- 
merited imputation upon their intelligence and loyalty, 
as well as a violation of the Constitution. 

The further resolutions request the President 
to restore Mr. Vallandigham to his home; and 
tender thanks to Goy. Seymour, of New York, 
for his letter relative to the arrest. (See New 
Yorx) 

That the establishment of a military government 
over the loyal States, where war does not exist, to 
supersede the civil authorities and suppress the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and to interfere with 
the elective’ franchise, is not only subversive of the 
Constitution and the sovereignty of the States, but the 

tual inauguration of revolution, 

That it 1s the sworn duty of the Governor of the 
State to protect her citizens in the enjoyment and ex- 
ercise of all their Constitutional rights; and we have 
beheld with deep humiliation and regret, not only the 
failure of David Todd, Governor of Ohio, to perform 
that duty, but what is still worse, his active participa- 
tions in the violation of those rights. 

That we denounce as traitors to the country the 
Abolition Jacobins who are seeking to bring about 
civil war in the loyal States, with the view of turning, 
if possible, the bayonets of the army against the breasts 
of the fathers, brothers, and friends of the soldiers, 
and subjecting those States to a military surveillance 
and dominion. 

A committee was appointed by the conven- 
tion to correspond with President Lincoln rel- 
ative to the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. (See 
Pustio DooumENTs.) 

_The Republican Union Convention assem- 
bled at the same place, and nominated John 
Brough for Governor, and Charles Anderson 
for Lieutenant-Governor, and adopted a series 
of resolutions declaring that the calamities of 
the present rebellion were brought on by nulli- 
fication and secession, which they denounce as 
incompatible with the unity, integrity, power, 
and glory of the republic ;. that the war should 
go on with the utmost vigor until the authority 
of the Government is reéstablished, and the old 
flag floats triumphantly over every State; that 
they lay aside personal preferences and preju- 
dices, and draw no party line except with those 
opposed to the Government ; that, confiding in 
the honesty, patriotism and good sense of the 
President, they pledge themselves to support 
him to put down the rebellion; that gratitude 
is due to the soldiers; that they sympathize with 
the army in its hardships; and that all lovers of 
the Union will stand by it and support the dis- 
abled and the families of those who fall fight- 
ing for their country. 

The election took place on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, and resulted as follows in the citizens’ 
vote: 

Brough...... feiss Cee ebeccccvece 247,190 
Vallandigham .............6. sevveee 185,274 


Majority on the citizens’ vote....... 61,916 


Polls were opened, under a law of the State, 
in the camps where the soldiers were stationed. 
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The soldiers’ vote was chiefly for Brough. It 
seems that in the camps at Chattanooga each 
soldier was required to write his name on the 
ticket he voted, of which a correspondent of 
the “ Cincinnati Commercial” gives the follow- 
ing account : 


The election for State and county officers of Ohio. 
came off yesterday in the camps of Ohio soldiers, ac, 
cording to the provisions of the Soldiers’ Voting Law- 
Its results are creditable to the patriotism and intelli- 
gence of the gallant men from the Buckeye State, who 
enjoy a full share of the deathless renown of Stone 
river and Chickamauga. The full returns were not in 
last evening. Brough had received about 8,000; Val- 
landigham, 240. 

_ It is a fact worthy of mention in relation to the elec- 
tion, that while out of the large vote cast for Brough, 
there was not a man who could not write his own 
name on his ticket, quite a 
landighamers had to make their marks. The 59th, 
that cast the largest Vallandigham vote, displayed by 
far the greatest number of illiterate men in its ranks, 
This fact will be substantiated by a glance at the 


ballots. 

The total vote of the soldiers was as follows: 
PLOUP Roe gh cab ¥cvelrpiscecdssphsescdasusces 41,467 
Vallandigham............sssseessesee Ok, 2,288 

89,179 
Add citizens’ majority .......cscceeeeeeseees 61, 
Total majority for Brough.............. 101,099 


The total vote of the citizens was 432,464. 
The total vote of the State in 1862, was 363,- 
8% 5 do. in 1861, 358,791; do. in.1860, 442,- 

1, 

The Legislature was divided as follows: 


Senate. House, 
IONS cadence vosacean ceaes wn ss BE ons on apse tee 73 
PICMAOOTRU Los cuacie tcp bis odas ce Ded id nadie see 24 


The military force furnished by the State to 
the army up to December 31st, 1863, was one 
hundred and twenty-nine regiments of infan- 
try, two companies of guards, eight companies 
of sharpshooters, twelve regiments of cavalry, 
one squadron of cavalry, two battalions of six 
months’ cavalry, one regiment and twenty-six 
batteries of light artillery, and two regiments 
of heavy artillery. Total, 200,452 men. About 
8,000 white and colored soldiers have been re- 
cruited in the State for other States. 

The State was invaded, during the year, by 
a force of the enemy under Gen. Morgan. (See 
Army OPERATIONS.) \ 

The balance in the Treasury at the close of 
the year, was $423,786. During the year, 
$676,752 of the public debt was paid off, and 
the sum of $153,486 ‘advanced as military ex- 
penses to the Federal Government. 

The Commissioner of Statistics states the 
mortgage debt of the citizens for several years 
past to have been as follows: 


1859..........-$30,747,083 | 1862.........+ $22. 759,258 
1860........... 28,788,936 | 1863.......-.- 19,973,171 
1861.........., 29,784,966 


The average length of a mortgage is a little 
over two years. By adding together the 
amounts of two years before the war, and two 
years since, it shows that sixteen millions of 
mortgage debt have been paid off in the last 
two years, thus: 


tigi. e of the Val- . 
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1 debt.....e+6s 485,969 
Fe ad 168 eee Pee aan aal 
Decrease of mortgage debt.......... $16,753,545 


The same general fact of the diminution of 
debt is proved by the reduction of suits and 
judgments at law. This class of statistics is 
presented in the following table : 


Years, | Suits. [ Judgments, 
ras oak caches nan 29,720 17,500 
1858.0. op ish is'0s0 
I ect ee ccetceacd  “exes's 17,057 
MICS os. ayrucd, stares 95,147 191983 
1861... 22, 19292 
1962... 91.188 18.187 
1863... 10,912 


1855, 1860, and 1863. Thus: 


No. Capital. Circulation. 
pt re ee i 60 $5,675,740 $9,151,340 
WM...ay «| 5,861,364 887 
1863 = CAT 56 5,052,940 6,652,311 

| No. Deposits, Discount. Specie. 
1S: canes 60 $4,849,209 $13,079,685 $1,934,482 
1860... 55 5,210,408 12,247,501 2,000,219 
1868...... 56 1,405, 11,366,451 1,828,591 


The general movement from 1860 to 1862 
(the period of the war) is as follows: 


ecrease Of capital......cccccccsvcccecees 7 

D f capital $800,424 
4. Of clroulNGOR .. cisscnbeus veces 1,882,576 
Ke of discounts,.......+.+++. 881, 
*~ ofspecie.. o. 33% 172,628 


Increase of deposits......- Socecoeveseesee, 198,086 

The annual profits of the State in the last 
ten years, by the construction of her public 
works, are estimated at $20,000,000 on the car- 
riage alone, aside from the stimulus given to 
all kinds of industry. Ohio has more miles of 
canals and railroads than any other State of 
the Union, having a route of railroad to every 
thirteen square miles, while New York has one 
to every seventeen square miles, and Illinois 
one to every twenty. The only State equalling 
Ohio in the production of grain is Illinois, but 
this State has 16,000 square miles more than 
Ohio. In the production of animals, of which 
there were in 1860 8,240,067, Ohio is actu- 
ally the first. The total value of agricultural 
products, including grains, wool, hay, and ani- 
mals, at Cincinnati prices, is estimated at $136,- 
000,000. Of this amount, moro than one half 
is surplus, so that the value of agricultural ex- 
ports amounts to $80,000,000, as ascertained 
at shipping poets of lake, river, canal, and 
railro The wealth of Ohio has doubled in 
the last ten years. In 1850, it was assessed at 
$504,000,000, and in 1860, at $1,198,898,000, 
showing an increase of $600,000,000 in ten 
years. Twenty years ago the taxes of the 
State were $1,890,000, now they amount to 
$8,000,000—more than fourfold. This is not 
an increase of the ratio of taxation, but of tax- 
able property ; the valuation of property twenty 
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years ago being only one ninth of what it is 
now. The commissioner esti that Ohio 
would pay $16,000,000 of the internal revenue, 
which, if the other States paid in proportion, 
would bring the internal revenue up to $160,- i 
000,000 per annum, — es 
Details of the local institutions of the State, — 
will be found in the Annuat Crotopapta, 1862. 
ee the Poe or of St. Landry 
arish, or county, in Louisiana, is situated 50 
Iniles in direct line west of Baton Rouge, and — 
seven miles from the head of navigation on the 
Courtableau. It is the seat of Franklin College, 


buildings. It was occupied by Gen. Banks on 
the 20th of April, 1863. es 
ORDNANCE. ‘The improvement made in 
the manufacture of ordnance and projectiles 
since the spring of 1861, in the United States 
and in Europe, has been so considerable as to 
be deserving of record. At the commence-— 
ment of the civil war, the amount of ©: 1c 
in the country was not large, though sufficient — 


for all emergencies which had thus far 4 
The Secretary of War reports that there were — 


in the possession of the United States, at 
beginning of the war, 1,052 pieces of siege a 
sea-coast artillery of all calibers, and 231 piece 
of field artillery. These were of a great v: 
ety of sizes, and some of them in unfit condi- 
tion for service. The larger sea-coast artillery 
were mostly columbiads, or, as they are ; 
in Europe, Paixhan guns—smooth-bore cast — 
iron guns, cast solid and bored. A few were 
Rodman guns, smooth bores, cast "hollow, and — 
with a water core which gave the inner s b 
of the cannon the character of chilled iron, 
The smaller guns were of a great variety of 
patterns and material—cast iron, bronze, and — 
brass, and their projectiles ranging from three — 
to forty-eight pounds. The whole field artillery 
actively organized consisted of seven batteries, 
each of four guns, smooth bore, six and twely 
pounder howitzers. There was not at that 
time a single rifled cannon in the United States 
service. The Navy Department had on hand, 
on the 4th of March, 1861, 2,966 guns of 
calibers. Of these, 1,872, or nearly two th 
were thirty-two pounders, of six different p 
terns; 107 were twelve pounders, of two p: 
terns; 29 were twenty-four pounders; 575 — 
were eight-inch guns, of four different pat- 
terns; 27 were ten-inch guns; 805 were 

inch Dahlgrens; 19, ten-inch Dahlgrens, a 

82, eleven-inch Dahlgrens, Nearly or quite 
one half of these guns were captured by : 
enemy or destroyed, at the burning of themayy 
yard at Portsmouth, Va. Only 555 inallwere 
on board ships, and of these nearly one fourth _ 
were on the ships destroyed at that time. 

the army artillery, it is doubtful if there were 
500 pieces in serviceable condition at the com- 
mand of the Government at the beginning of 
the war, and in the navy the amount of all cal- 
ibers did not exceed 1,000. Some of the States, 
and some private individuals, possessed a few 
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pieces, usually of small caliber. There had 
been for some years before the public, several 
inventions for the purpose of applying the prin- 
ciple of rifling, which had been so successful in 
small arms, to cannon, but none of these had 
been adopted by the Government, or were in 
use in the field batteries or forts under the con- 
trol of the War Department, or in the vessels 
of the navy. The adaptation of the system of 
rifling invented by Charles T. James for small 
arms, was proposed, and repeated experiments 
were made with it, but it was found to require 
material modifications, and the death of the in- 
ventor by the explosion of his own cannon, in 
October, 1862, caused the abandonment of the 
efforts at improvement of that gun. Capt. R. 
P. Parrott, of the West Point foundry, had in- 
yented just previous to the war, a rifled can- 
non, which, with some improvements in the 
projectiles and the method of rifling, has proved 
the most successful of the numerous attempts 
at producing rifled cannon in this country. It 
is a muzzle loader (the breech-loading cannon 
having proved objectionable), and consists of a 
cast-iron gun, much lighter than ordinary, but 
having a “reinforce” or cylindrical jacket of 
wrought iron shrunk around the breech at the 
seat of the charge. His method of shrinking 
this cylinder on the cast-iron gun is peculiar. 
The gun is laid nearly horizontally with its 
axis, the muzzle being slightly depressed, and 
when the cylinder is heated and slipped on, a 
stream of cold water is forced continuously into 
the bore of the gun, and from its slight depres- 
sion flows out constantly. By this means the 
inner surface of the cylinder is cooled soonest, 
and contracts closely on the gun, drawing the 
outer surface around it. Six calibers of these 
guns are made by order of the Government, viz. : 
10, 20, 30, 100, 200, and 300 pounders, The 
following table gives the diameters and length 
of bore, the weight and relative caliber, of each 
of the smooth bores: 


Size, [PP bores| ar bate, |, "game °f | Caliber. 
10-pdr........} 2.90 in.| 70. in, 890 Ibs.} 3 pdr. sm’th br. 
BO itt wiiaee dp 8.67 ‘* | 79. %) 1,750 “| 6 & % 
30 “ army..| 4.20 “ | 120. “| 4200 “| 9 * - 
80 “ navy..| 4.20 “| 96.8 “| 3550 “) 9 * “i 
BOO: © isu. ved 6.40 “ | 180, ) 9,700 * | 32 * “ 
ee 8.00 * | 136. “| 16,500 “| 8-inch re 
la ie cia Ses : 26,000 * 


We give below the ranges of each of the first 
four sizes at different elevations. 


TEN-POUNDER GuN, Bore 2.9 INCHES. 
Ranges with charge of one Ib, of mortar powder, 


Elevation. Projectile. —_ mee of 
Geis Sega ABA |i I gs 
25° Shell, 9% lbs, 1,100 By" 
8 2 cy ‘3 9%. 1,460 45" 

° “ “ 1, 680 BE" 

5° “ “ 2,000 64" 

6 caer at 2,250 7A" 

fi “ “ 2,600 83" 

10° tay ie 8,200 103" 

12° te lees 3,600 190" 
a Peete. 4,200 16" 
20° Maha 5,000 21" 
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Mortar powder should always be used with 
this and the next two sizes. 


TWENTY-PoUNDER Gun. Borg, 3.67 uxcues. 
Ranges with charge of two lbs. of mortar powder. 


Elevation, Projectiles, —— a of 
1° Case shot, 19} Ibs. 620 | ag” 
9° “ “ “ 950 3 } 
35° Shell, 18} Ibs, 1,500 48" 
5° “ ee 2,100 64" 

Bnd (RB eeulias 8,850 114” 
La ns 208 4,400 174" 


THIRTY-POUNDER Siege Guy. Borg, 4.2 1scues. 
Ranges with 34 Ibs. mortar powder. 


Range, Time of 
Elevation, Projectile. re flight, 
8h" Shell, 29 Ibs, 1,500 “ 
5° Me <4 2,200 ne 
10° re - 8,500 wt 
15° s # 4,800 174" 
20° * <4 5,700 213" 
25° ye - 6,700 oT" 


Ont HuNDRED-POUNDER Gun. Bonrz, 6.40 rons. 
Charge, ten Ibs.; number 7 powder. 


Elevation. Projectile. ae ee 
82° Long shell. 1,450 4y 
5° Long shell. 2,100 64" 
5° Solid shot. 2,200 64" 

10° Long shell. 8,520 18” 
10° Solid shot. 8,810 13” 
15° ' Long shell. 4,790 18" 
15° Solid shot. 5,030 183” 
15° Hollow shot. © 5,19 19" 
20° Long shell. 5, 213" 
20° Solid shot. 6,125 2234" 
20° Hollow shot. 6,338 23" 
25° Long shell. 6,820 28"* 
25° Solid shot. 6,910 29"" 
25° Hollow shot. 7,180 295" 
80° Short shell. 7,810 823" 
80° Hollow shot. 7,988 322’ 
85° Hollow shot. 8,453 868" 


The charge for the 8-inch or 200-pounder 
gun, is 16 Ibs. The projectiles weigh about 
150 Ibs., and the ranges as ascertained in the 
siege of Charleston, are somewhat greater than 
those.of the 100-pounder. At the greatest ele- 
vation the range attained exceeded five miles. 
The 800-pounder weighs 26,000 lbs., uses a 
charge of 25 lbs., and a projectile weighing 
250 lbs. At an elevation of 85° it has thrown 
this formidable missile over five and one fourth 
miles. 

The Parrott projectile was designed expressly 
forthe gun. The groove, the twist, the caliber, 
and the heavy charge for each caliber, are alt 
founded upon the proper adaptation of the pro- 
jectile to the gun. The length of the shell is 
equal to three calibers, and is cylindro-conical 
in form. A brass ring is fitted around the 
contraction of the base, making it cylindrical. 
The gas entering between the iron and the 
brass, forces the latter into the groove, by 
which the rotary motion is communicated to 
the projectile. The ring is prevented from 
slipping off the shell by having the two sur- 
faces in contact corrugated, and by some pro- 
jections on the upper edge of the ring, which 
are jagged into the metal of the shell. Great 
simplicity, accuracy, and strength are the 
crowning merits of this gun. 
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For siege purposes, for attacks on fortifica- 
tions by voietls of the Monitor type, and for 
naval conflicts requiring great ome te of metal, 
the Government have adopted the Rodman 

of 8, 10, 18, 15 and 20-inch caliber, and 
the Dahlgren of 9, 10 and 11-inch caliber, the 
latter exclusively for oo mie et ae ere 
guns are smooth bores, though a very few 0 
the Dahlgrens have been rifled. The Rodman 
gun, named after Major Rodman of the reg- 
ular army, who is the inventor and superintend- 
ent of its manufacture, is of iron, cast hollow, 
and the core is kept cool during the casting 
by a constant stream of cold water passing 
through it. 3 

The following table shows the weight of 
each size, the service charge, and the weight 
of the solid shot thrown by each: 


_ Bize of gun. Weight, |Service charge.| Weight of solid shot. 
Eight-inch......| 9,240 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 65 Tbs. 
Ten-inch.........|/ 15,400 “ 18° 12864 
Thirteen-inch.} 38,000 “ 30 “ 294 «6 
fteen-inch ...| 49,000 “ 50 * 430 “ 
Twenty-inch.../116,000 “ 100 “ 1,000 “ 


Of the 9, 10 and 11-inch Dahlgren guns, 804 
had been made since the war commenced, to 
Nov. Ist, 1868, and about 200 more were to be 
furnished by the close of the year. Of the 
Rodman guns, the number has been over 2,000. 
The first of the 20-inch guns was cast in Pitts- 
burg, on the 11th of February, 1864, after 
many months of preparation for its casting and 
finishing, The Rodman and Dahlgren guns 
are all cast at Pittsburg, and the Parrotts at 
West Point. 

For field service the ten and twenty-pound 
Parrott, the brass twelve-pounders (Napoleons, 
as they are generally called), and for light 
artillery the steel cannon manufactured by 
Krupp, of Prussia, and the Wiard guns, are all 
in use, though the preference is given to the 
first three. The Wiard gun is a breech loader, 
with a long and slender barrel, except at the 
breech, which is very bulky, and composed of 
successive layers of hard and soft metals. 

Mortars of larger size than had ever before 
been used for siege purposes on this continent, 
have been tried during the existing war, and 
from floating carriages—mortar schooners. 
They lack precision when thus employed, and 
though they accomplished some good purposes 
in the various instances in which they were 
employed on the Mississippi river, they effect 
so much less than the cannon of the same 
caliber, that they are not likely to be very gen- 
erally employed in the future. Two sizes were 
adopted, 10-inch and 13-inch, requiring service 
charges of 10 and 20 pounds of powder, and 
throwing a projectile weighing 100 and 200 
Ibs. respectively. The 10-inch mortars weighed 
9,500 lbs., and the 18-inch 17,000 lbs. Of the 
latter 200 had been cast previous to Novem- 
ber Ist, 1868. 

The Confederates have introduced a new 
rifled gun into their service, invented by Capt. 
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Brooke, one of their artillery officers. It seems 
to bear a strong resemblance to the Blakely 
(English) and Treadwell guns, and is hooped 
with iron or steel bands closely adherent to 
the cannon, not merely at the seat of the 
charge, but along its whole length. Dr. Girard, — 
a French writer formerly resident in this coun- 
try, and who has, since the war, visited Charles- 
ton, describes it as follows: “An attentive — 
observer would not fail to remark the ci , 
bands closely united to the piece, and w 
are destined to give a better resisting fore 
With regard to its rifling it is on the s 
of inclined planes instead of grooves. The 
rojectiles are of forged (wrought) iron. Those 
Thad an opportunity of examining were adapt-— 
ed to 7-inch guns. Their form is re 
cylindrical nearly their entire length, with h 
exception of the front part, which is slightly — 


conical and rounded off at its periphery. The — 
two extremities are vertical. e hinder part — 


bears on its circumference a bell-m 
groove, and receives a copper ring whose ends — 
nearly meet at the end of the projectile. The 
projectile has bands of copper running round it, — 
one about four inches from the front, and the 
other close to the hinder part. These bands — 
alone are destined to take the rifling of the 
piece. The mean length of these projectiles is 
12 inches, their posterior diameter 6,%4,, their 
anterior diameter 6;83,, and their weight from 
116 to 120 lbs. Ata distance of 260 yards, 
and with acharge of 12 lbs. of powder, they 
penetrated four iron plates of two inches « 
backed with 18 inches of oak, the whole fixed 
against a clayey cliff.” a 
The form and material of the projectiles for — 
rifled ordnance have been a matter of profound 
study and research with numerous inventors, 
The Government, after a great number of care- — 
ful and thorough trials, has given the prefer- 
ence to the inventions of four manufacturers, 
viz.: the Parrott, Shenkl, Hotchkiss and Saw- 
yer projectiles, while a fifth, the Roberts shot, — 
shell, and musket cartridge, is receiving ex- 
amination with a fair prospect of being intro- 
duced into the service. The Parrott projectile, 
whether shell or shot, is long, pointed at the 
anterior extremity, and of smaller ¢ '- 
ence in the centre than at either extremity. 
The base alone fits closely to the bore of the — 
cannon, and has a ring of soft brass or acup — 
of the same metal, which by the expansive 
force of the gas of the projecting fpr 
driven into the grooves to an extent 
to give it the rotary motion, and the extensive 
range of the rifle. The Hotchkiss and Sawyer 
projectiles use a metallic alloy of lead and an- 
timony as a jacket to be forced intothe grooves = 
of the rifled ordnance, and the Shenkl missile 
applies papier maché to the same purpose. In 
three, the softer material is driven upon the 
tapering spindle of the iron which forms the 
body of the projectile, from its posterior por- 
tion, by the force of the expansion produced 


which presents itself to the breech of nthe 
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by the ignition of the powder, and held there 
by shoulders projecting from the iron itself, 
and the rotary motion is thus imparted nearer 
the centre of gravity than in the Parrott pro- 
jectile. The Roberts projectile has a core of 
iron tapering to a point at the posterior end, 
with a shoulder near the anterior extremity, 


and the soft metal (lead and antimony) which - 


forms the jacket is in sufficient quantity to 
render the projectile cylindrical in form, and is 
forced forward by the action of the gas so as 
to check all windage and make the anterior 
portion of the projectile heaviest. The inventor 
claims for it better range, less deflection, no 
danger of stripping, and economy of cost of the 
missile itself, and of wear or injury to the gun. 
His shell projectile, constructed externally in 
the same way, is a percussion shell, for which 
he claims safety from accidental explosion, and 
certainty of explosion at the moment of impact. 

’ The attention of inventors has also been di- 


rected to the adaptation of ordnance to firing’ 


under water either from ships or from sub- 
marine batteries, thus destroying the immu- 
nity which war vessels were supposed to 
enjoy from injuries by shot striking them far 
below the water line. Experiments have been 
-made on this subject both in England and the 
United States, and it seems to be demonstrated 
that a ship of war could carry her entire arma- 
ment below the water-line, and by firing under 
water speedily sink any war vessel now afloat. 
As yet no vessel has been constructed to do 
this, but two submarine batteries, destined to 
be navigated under water, and to make their 
attacks upon ships of war without becoming 
visible themselves, have been commenced in 
this country, though neither is yet completed. 
One of these was planned, and partly finished, 
by the late Major E. B. Hunt, and it was from 
the effect of the gases generated by firing 
under water that he fell and met with the 
injuries which resulted in his death. 

In Great Britain, the rifled ordnance most in 
favor has been the Armstrong gun, Whit- 
worth’s gun, and the Blakely gun. Other in- 
ventors, especially Mr. Bashley Britten, Mr. 
Lynall Thomas, Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Hadden, Com- 
mander Scott, of the Royal Navy, and Mr. 
Westley Richards (the celebrated rifle manu- 
facturer), have taken out patents for projec- 
tiles. The Armstrong gun, though adopted 
by the War Department in 1858, and being, to 
the present time, with slight exceptions, the 
only rifled cannon in either the army or navy 
service, is not at all satisfactory, and will prob- 
ably be discarded before long. The gun is 
built up by a welded coil of iron, either with 
or without an inner tube of steel, and hoops 
of coiled iron are shrunk over this coil. It is 
a breech loader, and the vent pieces are sep- 
arate and must be lifted out or slid on one side 
after each discharge. This vent piece is very 
liable to get out of order, as its adaptation to 
its place is a very delicate operation, and it, as 
_well as the breech screws, is often blown out 
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or injured by the discharge of the gas at the 
breech of the gun. The inventor has endeay- 
ored to obviate the objections to this by fur- 
nishing two extra vent pieces to every gun ; 
but these prove insufficient. There is consider- 
able emission of gas at the breech, and this 
is sometimes attended with danger. The mode 
of rifling is what is called the fluted bore; the 
number of grooves varying from eight in the 
three-pounders, to seventy-six in the hun- 
dred-pounder or seven-inch gun. The projec- 
tile, which’ after almost innumerable experi- 
ments, he has adopted, is nearly a plain cylinder 
with almost flat or slightly rounded ends, 
coated with lead, which in firing enables it to 
take the form of the grooves,’ and thus prevent 
windage. Nearly 8,000 of his guns have been 
manufactured by the British Government since 
1858, at an expense of about 13 millions of dol- 
lars, and in spite of his numerous improvements 
and changes in them, his friend and assistant, 
Mr. Anderson, ‘now the superintendent of the 
Government Ordnance Works at Woolwich, 
states that “they are still very bad in many 
particulars.” The objections to them are that 
they are weak and will not bear a heavy charge 
of powder, that their range is not as long as 
that of other guns, and their initial velocity 
less; that they are not superior, if equal, to the 
old smooth-bore guns of even smaller caliber in 
their power of penetrating iron plates at short 
range, and that the projectile strips off its lead 
almost at the moment of leaving the gun, thus 
endangering in many instances the troops en- 
gaged near it. These objections have proved 
so serious, that Sir William Armstrong has 
recently invented a new gun on the shunt 
principle of rifling, that is, with two sets of 
grooves, one for the admission of the projectile 
(his new gun is a muzzle-loader), and the other 
those by which, being rammed home, it must 
pass out when the gun is discharged, the latter 
fitting closely, and having a shorter “turn” 
than his previous gun, and the projectile being 
entirely of wrought iron. This gun, of which 
he has great hopes, has not yet been introduced 
into the service. Sir William Armstrong has 
also invented a shell built up of a great number 
of segments of cast iron cemented together 
with lead, and containing a bursting charge, 
which has been highly extolled, but is said in 
practice to be liable to ,burst prematurely. 
Whitworth’s gun is in afl respects the most 
original and ingenious application of the scien- 
tific principles of gunnery to the construction 
of ordnance yet attempted. He had become 
distinguished as early as 1854 for the adapta- 
tion of a new principle to the construction of 
the rifle and its projectile; and in 1857 com- 
menced applying the same principle to ord- 
nance, though in a desultory way, as he had 
no intention at that time of becoming a manu- 
facturer of cannon. The principles which he 
applied to ordnance construction were the hex- 
agonal form of the bore, and the rapid turn of 
the rifling (one revolution in ten inches in his. 
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larger pieces). The term hexagonal as ap- 
plied to the bore, though nearly, is not ab- 
solutely accurate, as the angles were a little 
rounded. The projectiles which he invented 
were also peculiar in form and character. They 
were of steel or “ homogeneous iron,” which 
is a mild steel, and is extensively used by 
Krupp, of Prussia, for cannon. In form they 
were hexagonal, with a twist corresponding 
to the turn of the bore; at first the anterior 
end was oval or rounded at its extremity, but 
when the penetration of iron plates with ord- 
nance projectiles began to be recognized as a 
necessity, he made the head or front flat, with 
the edge a little raised and sharp. The hex- 
agonal surfaces were slightly hollowed to give 
the projectile more steadiness of motion. Ata 
later period he still further improved both its 
steadiness and range very greatly by making it: 
taper toward the posterior end, giving it lines 
somewhat resembling those of a ship of the 
new model. , These projectiles have sometimes 
made as many as 60,000 rotations per minute. 
We have said that Mr. Whitworth did not at first 
intend to become a manufacturer of cannon, 
At the instance of some of the ordnance offi- 
cers he made several brass pieces on his prin- 
ciple, the brass blocks being furnished to him 
by the department, and subsequently some 
cba from cast-iron blocks, which, however, 

urst after a few trials, cast-iron cannon made 
by boring proving too weak for the severe 
strain required from rifled pieces. The Ord- 
nance Department having committed themselves 
fully to Sir William Armstrong’s guns, refused, 
with some rudeness, to have anything more 
to do with Mr. Whitworth’s rifled ordnance; 
and as he believed that he had hit upon the 
best principles for the construction of rifled 
guns, he resolved to go into their manufacture, 
and eventually convince the Government of 
the error they had made. The question of what 
was the best material for ordnance was the first 
to be decided, and having tested in his previous 
experiments brass and cast iron, neither of 
which seemed to him to possess the requisite 
tenacity and strength, he fixed upon “ homo- 
geneous iron,” a mild steel, as combining the 
two qualities of hardness and toughness in the 
requisite proportion, and at the same time per- 
mitting the gun to be much lighter than if 
made of cast iron. His guns were hooped with 
steel through their whole length, the hoops be- 
ing forced on cold by hydraulic pressure; back 
of the trunnions were three layers of hoops. 
Recognizing the advantages of breech-loading, 
he constructed his guns to load equally well 
from the breech or muzzle, but without any 
chamber at the breech for the expansion of the 
gases, which was not needful, as his projectile 
did not change size or form from firing. Tho 
bore was of the same size throughout, The 
construction of the breech was very simple, 
and there was no necessity for a separate vent 
piece, as in the Armstrong gun. The range 
and accuracy of these guns have never been sur- 


however, proved the chef d’euvre of his inven- — 
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passed; the three-pounder, in the experiment: 
at Southport, having thrown its shot, at an an- 
gle of 35°, to a distance of 9,688 yards, and his 
twelve-pounder, a projectile 10,300 yards or 
nearly six miles, The Whitworth shell 


tions in connection with firearms. The power — 
of his pecentios to penetrate iron platesof 
four and a half or five and a half inches, when 
fired from his seven-inch gun even at adis- — 
tance of 800 yards, was fully demo beds 
but it was objected that they could only p 
a round hole through the walls of the ir 
clad vessels which could easily be pl 
Thereupon Mr. Whitworth demonstrated 
this cylindrical flat-fronted projectile could be 
fired through the water without deflection or 
such obstruction of its velocity as to prevent 
its penetrating the hull of any ship far below _ 
the water line. He also undertook, what other 
inventors pronounced impossible, to make a — 
shell which should penetrate five or six inches _ 
of iron armor, and then explode inside the ves- _ 
sel. For this purpose he made his shell of the — 
same material as his shot (homogeneous iron), 
with a heavy flat front, and in the cavity placed — 
his charge of powder or other explosive mate- — 
rial, wrapped in several folds of flannel. No — 
percussion cap or fuse was required, the im- — 
pact of the shell upon the iron plating produe- 
ing a condensation of the iron, accompanied — 
with such disengagement of heat as was suffi- — 
cient to explode the shell, while the flannel 
acted as .a time fuse to delay the explosion till 
the shell had passed into the vessel. The ad- 
vantage of this method of making shells, if it — 
could be accomplished without impairing their — 
formidable qualities, was obvious, for they 
could be transported without danger, and the — 
numerous serious disasters resulting from their — 
accidental explosion could be avoided. Ina 
succession of experiments made upon the War- — 
rior target at Shoeburyness, this shell aceom- — 
plished all that its inventor promised, penetrat- 
ing the target with its wooden backings, - 
when by experiment the requisite number of 
piles of flannel for enveloping the charge was — 
determined, exploding with terrific force be- — 
hind the target. mie 6 3 
The Blakely gun has asteel tube for its core, 
thickest about the centre of the gun, tapering 
externally toward the butt and muzzle, 
upon this hoops of iron in successive layers are 
driven, The form of his projectiles we haye 
not seen, but they are said to be construeted 
on mathematical principles, and their rotation, 
like that of the Whitworth projectile, is very 
rapid. These guns have been constructed of 
very large caliber, and a considerable number 
of them have been imported by the Confed- 
erates, with whom, however, they are not now 
in favor, owing to their liability to burst. The 
British Government ordered from the inventor, 
in Jan., 1864, an 800-pounder cannon which is 
to be tested to destruction, and four others are 
to be manufactured on his plans at Woolwich, — 
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» The French canons rayées or rifle guns are 
not of large caliber, nor have they so ex- 
tended a range as our Parrott guns or the 
Whitworth cannon. Both their field and 
siege guns are made of brass and have six 
grooves, each ;°3, of an inch wide, by ,3, of an 
inch deep. The projectile has twelve buttons, 
six at the shoulder, and six at the base, one of 
each sliding in each groove. The gun is muz- 
zle-loading. The initial velocity of the rifled 
gun is 1,213 feet per second, and that of the 
smooth-bore 12-pounder Napoleon 1,476 feet 
per second, but at 656 yards the velocity of the 
projectile from the rifle exceeds that from the 
ssmooth-bore gun. The following table gives 
some interesting particulars concerning each 
class of the French rifled cannon. 


Mountain, Field. Siege 
Calibers «5.6.5.0 jwene) 3734p. 3.4 in. 4.76 in 
Length of bore........ 81.59 * 55.12 “ 71.46 “ 
Length in calibers.....| 9.53 16.57 * 15.25 * 
Total length.......... 87.8 63, 78.62 * 
AU RIGDE. 5 ans ce cn's vo 221 Ibs. 728 Ibs. 1,868 Ibs. 
Preponderance........ 83 or 7S a | igs 
Diameter of projectile! 3.83 in 8.33 in 4.69 in 
Weight of shell empty} 8.16 lbs. 8.16 Ibs, site 
Weight of shell full...| 8.82 8.82 * 25.8 Ibs. 
Corph ec Pavetaserssecl uae 2.3152 2.65 % 
Point-blank range.....| 547 yds. | 547 yds. 547 yds, 
Extreme range....... 4,374 * IT As Ta 


Thus their largest siege gun is about equiva- 
lent to our Parrott 80-pounder, though consid- 
erably lighter than that gun. The ironclads 
of the first class have 100-pounder pivot guns, 
but their officers say that these cannot be fired 
in a rough sea, and are a failure. 

The use of gun cotton instead of gunpowder 
for rifled ordnance is receiving considerable at- 
tention, both on the continent of Europe and 
in Great Britain. It has been adopted in Aus- 
tria, and a commission of scientific experts 
in England have been investigating its com- 
parative value for two years past, and have 
made partial reports, Its advantages are said 
to be, that it produces no smoke; that it does 
not foul the gun ; that its explosion can, by the 
mechanical arrangement or plaiting of its fibres, 
be regulated and adjusted to any required ve- 
locity, from one foot per second to one thou- 
sand feet per second; that it occupies far less 
space than gunpowder, 100 lbs, occupying only 
four cubic feet, while the same weight of gun- 


‘powder occupies 1,981 cubic feet; that the 
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same weight produces more than three times 
the number of cubic feet of gas, and consequent- 
ly an equivalent charge need be but one third 
of the weight. The recoil is also stated to be 
reduced in the proportion of 263, The ma- 
nipulation of gun cotton requires more scientific 
skill, and more care than gunpowder, and, in 
inexperienced hands, itis more dangerous, If 
these objections can be obviated, it will come 
into more general use, A new substitute for 
gunpowder has been recently brought forward, 
which promises fairly. It is composed of 
starch treated with acids, in much the same 
way as for producing gun cotton. 

OREGON is bounded on the north by Wash- 
ington Territory, from which it is separated by 
the Columbia river and the 46th parallel of 
north latitude; east by a line from the mouth 
of the Owyhee river, due south to the parallel 
of 42° north; south along said parallel to the 
Pacific Ocean; west by the Pacific Ocean. Its 
area is about 102,606 square miles; or 120,320,- 
000 acres. The capital is Salem. Population 
estimated at 55,000. 

The following measurement of rains was 
taken at Fort Umpqua, in the southern portion 
of Oregon, in the months of the respective 
years: the snow which fell is included, and the 
amounts are expressed in inches and hun- 
dredths : 


MONTHS. 1857-58 | 1858-59 | 1859-60 | 1860-61 1861-92 
October...... 2.10 7.05 2.90 5.95 8.98 
November... 6.46 8.17 8.55 11.09 18.05 
December...| 12.60 14.69 4.75 8.73 18.95 
January..... 11.70 9.08 7.65, 11.50 8.21 
February....| 10.40 15.85 5.77 10.49 6.02 
March....... 7.80 14.45 4,20 7.40 16.39 

Totals......| 51.06 | 63.79 | 362 ! 55.16 | 71,60 


The following table shows the number of 
rainy days during the twelve months ending 
March 31st, 1863. It includes all rainy days, 
whether it rained all of the day, or only a part, 
and also all days on which snow fell : 


April 1862......002. 18| November, 1862........ 8 
ay, Wa eeeeeeee6 | December, *) tveowe 22 
June, SO oie <b oe 11 | January, 1863....4... 24 
July ate aneied 9 | February, ot et PRE 
Augus ecte  EE 6 | March, ers iac cere 13 
September, “ .......... 5 — 
October, S eatagphen 0 WOtahs. dips fancavvs y+» 149 


For the condition of the local institutions of 
the State, see ANNUAL CyoLopzp1a, 1862, 
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PEASE, Carvry, D.D., an American clergy- 
man, born in Canaan, Litchfield county, Conn., 
August 12th, 1813; died at Burlington, Vt., 
Sept. 17th, 1868. His parents were both of 
Puritan stock, and his early training was ju- 
dicious and eminently calculated to lay the 
foundation of the purity of character which 
marked his maturer years. In November, 


1826, his family removed to Charlotte, Vt., _ 


where he was occupied upon his father’s farm 
until 1832, when he entered Hinesburgh Acad- 
VoL. un.—47 A 


emy, to fit for college, and at the expiration of 
a year entered the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington. Here he at once took a high po- 
sition, which he maintained to the end of his 
college course, He graduated in 1838, and 
from that time until 1842 was employed as 
principal in the academy at Montpelier. In 
1841 he delivered the master’s oration at Bur- 
lington, and received the degree of A. M. In 
1842 he delivered the annual address before the 
associate literary societies of the University, 
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and the same year was elected to the professor- 
ship of the Greek and Latin languages in that 
institution. He continued in this position un- 
til December, 1855, when he was elected to 
succeed Dr, Worthington Smith, as president. 
Late in the period of his professorship he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel, by the Winooski 
Association. Though he had not made the- 
ology a systematic study, yet he was urged to 
this step by his friends, who knew his rare 
ability as a writer and speaker, and his eminent 
qualifications, spiritual and intellectual, for 
usefulness in the pulpit. At the commence- 
ment, in 1856, he was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of the University, and a few weeks later 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Middlebury Oollege, Vt. During his pres- 
idency he received various marks of apprecia- 
tion and regard, among which were his ap- 
pointment as a member of the Vermont Board 
of Education, at its organization in 1856, and 
his election to the presidency of the Vermont 
Teachers’ Association the same year, both of 
which offices he held until he left the State, 
and by his activity and usefulness in these 
positions had a leading part in shaping the 
present highly successful educational policy of 
that State. In November, 1861, he received a 
call to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
church in Rochester, New York, which, in 
consideration of the demands of his health, and 
the claims of his family, he deemed it his duty 
to accept. He entered upon his ministry in 
Rochester in January, 1862, and in May was 
installed as pastor of the church. The period 
of his ministry here, though short, was emi- 
nently successful and happy, embracing the 
most interesting portion of his life: Within 
these few months he did his greatest and best 
work, for which all his previous life, labor 
and experience were but the. preparation, and 
it was their fitting crown and reward. During 
the last year of his life he was elected a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Pease left many valuable 
manuscripts and sermons, but published only a 
few. His earliest published work was a “Dis- 
course on the Import and Value of the Popular 
Lecturing of the Day,” delivered before the 
literary societies of the University of Vermont 
(1842). Subsequently he published in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra “ Classical Studies ” (July, 1852); 
“The Distinctive Idea of Preaching” (1853); 
“ Oharacteristics of the Eloquence of the Pul- 
pit," delivered as an address before the Rhe- 

rical Society of Auburn Theological Seminary 
(1838); “The Idea of the New England Ooi- 
lege and its Power of Oulture,” delivered at 
his inauguration as president of the University 
(1856); Address before the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University (1856); Baccalaureate 
Sermons, 1856, 1857, 1859, 1860; and a num- 
ber of occasional sermons. 

PENNSYLVANIA. For the details of the 
invasion of Pennsylvania by the Confederate 
army, sce Army OpzRaTions, 
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The entire force which Pennsylvania has 
contributed to the Federal armies is as follows: 
Under the call of April 15th, 1861, twenty- 
five regiments, consisting of 20,979 men, for 
three months. They were mustered out of 
service at the expiration of their time, 
Under the act of Congress of July 22d, 1861, 
four independent regiments of 4,711 officers 
and men, for three years. ; 
Under an act of the Legislature of the State 
of May 15th, 1861, the “reserve volunteer 
corps,” comprising thirteen regiments of in- 
fantry, one of cavalry and one of artillery, 
consisting of 15,856 men, and called into the 
service of the United States by requisition of © 
the Federal Government, July 22d, 1861. 
Seventy-three regiments, containing 89,048 
men, raised on requisitions of the President 
under the act of Congress of July 22d, 1861, 
together with organizations authorized by the 
War Department to be raised by individuals in 
the State, all for three years... ; 
Under the call of July 7th, 1862, forty-six 
regiments, including eighteen nine-months reg- 
iments, the others being for three years, con- 
taining in total 40,888 men. 
Recruits forwarded to the three-years regi- 
ments, 9,259 men. Enlistments in organizations 
of other States and in the regular army esti- 
mated at 5,000 men. : 
Fifteen regiments organized under the draft 
ordered by the President from the militia, 
August 4th, 1862, and containing 15,100 men, 
for nine months, when they were mustered out 
of service. Thus the total force furnished to 
Dec. 31st, 1862, was 200,386. 79 
During the year 1863 the only fully organized 
regiment for three years put into service from 
the State was the 19th cavalry. To regiments 
in service 4,458 recruits have been forwarded. 
All other regiments and commands have gone 
into service for a shorter period, and were en- 
gaged in the new military departments into 
which the State was divided on June 9th, 1863. 
In the department of Monongahela five regi- 
ments of ninety-days militia and one comp 
of artillery and one of cavalry were organelle 
containing 3,750 officers and men. Four com- 
mands, containing 1,416 officers and men, were 
also organized for six-months United States 
service, : ’ > 22.2 
In the department of the Susquehanna 
twenty-three regiments and one battalion of 
three-months militia, one battalion of cavalry. 
and four batteries, with several unattached 
companies, compridlog 21,292 officers and men, 
were raised. For United States six-months 
service commands, containing 3,068 officers and 
men, were organized. A force of “emergency ” 
militia was also organized, containing 7,062 
officers and men. Thus the force raibah in the 
department of Monongahela was 5,166; and in 
the Susquehanna, 31,422. 
Five regiments of colored troops have been 
recruited in the State. They compose the 3d, 
6th, 8th, 22d and 25th United States regulars. 
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. The revenue and expenditure of the State 
for the year 1863, were as follows: 


REVENUE. 
Ordinary receipts. .i.sscsssssceecseccsonccees $3,959,488 61 
HANCOUS sac ncesicicseeeansevcievcicccceveccce 330,013 04 

LObals 5 5506. dA svoccatastecbesctcopevesese $4,289,451 65 

On hand November, 1862.......sscececesceeee 2,172,844 10 
EXPENSES, 

RGN Aik CUMS S ons bloieein dine one's ees eoeenne $3,139,121 08 
SiMe cists S67. wins Ipcecasscoscene 208,074 44 
Other....- Ws eda cab ecwughiben ces culsnensVocsd 967,768 53 

BL Mccadts en cgeans edhs poe gerecs bas Xs $4,314,964 05 
PUOVGMICT BOOS cos 0 Fu'ss dav ceg wt s0geescyeesete 2,147,331 70 


The excess of expenditure for the year was 
made up from the balance on hand. The State 
debt was as follows, on Dec. 1st, 1863; 


Funded debt, viz. : 
6 per cent. loans, ordinary..$ 400,630 00 
5 aie + Fe 35,709,986 45 


44 “ “ 268,200 00 
—_———-$36,378,816 45 
Unfunded debt, viz. : 
Relief notes in circulation... © $97,251 00 
Int. certificates outstanding 15,356 63 
+3 i unclaimed... 4,448 38 
Domestic credit*rs’ certifi’s 724 32 
117,780 33 
$86,496,596 78 
Military loan, per act of May 15th, 1861...... 3,000,000 00 
Public debt, December Ist, 1863.........+ « » $39,496,596 78 
Public debt December Ist, 1862......esceeses $40,448,213 82 
Deduct amount redeemed at the 
State treasury during the fiscal 
year ending Nov. 30, 63, viz. : 
5 per cent. stocks........0 $888,499 78 
44 per cent. stocks......-.. 63,000 00 
Relief notes... sees eveee 109 00 
Domestic credit’rs’ certifi’s 8 
951,617 04 
Public debt December Ast, 1863.....ss0e0s+6+ $89,496,596 78 


The redemption of $951,617 04 by the com- 
missioner of the military fund was in currency, 
and gave rise to great complaints, particularly 
on the part of the foreign holders who had 
loaned specie and got back not more than two 
thirds of that value. The commissioner had, 
however, no option under the law. 

The interest on the debt of Pennsylvania is 
paid in specie. But the funds are derived from 
the banks, which are required by law to pay 
into the treasury their ratable proportion of 
such premium on gold as is required to meet 
the interest. By the act of January 30th, 
1863, the banks were required to exchange a 
sufficient amount of coin for currency, receiving 
in return treasury certificates pledging the 
State faith to return coin before March, 1864, 
with 24 per cent. interest. $1,968,904 coin 
was so obtained, and there is $41,040 interest 
due the banks. The State had to pay $1,013,- 
986 premium on the coin to. return it. In the 
years 1837—39, the State was forced to sus- 
pend the payment of her interest or pay in 
paper. When the difficulty passed, the State, 
by the act of June 12th, 1840, appropriated a 
sufficient sum to reimburse her loanholders for 
the difference in value between specie and the 
currency in which they had been previously 
paid, and then declared ‘that hereafter the 

terest. falling due on Pennsylvania stocks 
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shall always be paid in specie or its equiva- 
lent.” This is the law at present. The taxable 
property of. Pennsylvania is as follows: 


Real and personal estate......ceecsecssseecces $595,591,994 
Tax assessment....csereseees $1,545,648 94 
$ mill tax...... ohhdi beidite e355 294,859 72 
$1,840,503 66 
Population...... Oe er er teereserseesesetsccosccosces 2,921,046 
Population taxable sic. iececssnveccescececesces "642,468 


An election was held in the State on the 
second Tuesday of October, for the choice of a 
governor, one third of the Senate and the 
Assembly of the Legislature, and a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Democratic Convention assembled at 
Harrisburg, on July 1st, and nominated George 
W. Woodward for governor, and Walter W. 
Lowrie for judge of the Supreme Court. The 
convention adopted a series of resolutions, in 
which they declare that they again renew their 
fidelity to the Constitution, and inasmuch as it 
embodies the only guarantee for public liberty 
and private right, the man who sneers at the 
“ Constitution as it is,” proves himself deficient 
in the first elements of patriotism, and any of- 
ficer who violates it, is unworthy of public 
confidence; that among the rights provided by 
the Constitution, that of security in life, lib- 
erty, and property, is so plainly written down, 
that any one who can misunderstand it, has 
not fit mental capacity for any public station; 
that they have heard with alarm and indigna- 
tion of the power claimed for the President to 
arrest citizens for the expression of honest opin- 
ions, and that he delegates this power to oth- 
ers, a large proportion of whom must, in the 
nature of things, be incapable of wielding it 
honestly or wisely; that those who attempt to 
suppress books and newspapers by violence, 
are the enemies of a free Government; that 
thanks are tendered to the democracy of Ohio 
for the vindication they have given to the Con- 
stitution; that it is the duty of the chief mag- 
istrate of the State to protect the State and 
the people from violence, come from whatever 
quarter it may; that the democracy of Penn- 
sylvania have been true to the cause of the 
Union; that they will exercise the right to 
consider, discuss, ascertain, and urge such 
measures a8 will be most likely to keep the 
wlhtole Union together under one Government ; 
that the Administration, in départing from the 
resolution of Congress, has totally changed the 
grounds of the war, and greatly delayed a just 
hope of an honorable peace. 

The Republican or Union Convention as- 
sembled at. Pittsburg, on the 5th of August, 
and nominated Governor Andrew Curtin for 
reélection, and Daniel Agnew for judge. The 
resolutions adopted declare their inflexible pur- 
pose to be to maintain the Union by every 
necessary effort, service, and sacrifice ; that the 
rebellion was without cause, and is stained with 
every crime; that there can be but two parties, 
one which supports, and the other which erip- 
ples the constituted authorities; that all en- 
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in the rebellion are worthy only of pa- 
triotic hatred, and those who tolerate treason 
in loyal States are doubly recreant; that Presi- 
dent Lincoln has won for himself the affection 
and regard of the whole American people; 
that the Constitution should be so amended 
that soldiers can vote; thanks are tendered to 
the sons of'the State in the army and navy; 
and that the governor, by his eminent services, 
has achieved proud eminence among the loyal 
States, 

The election was held on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, on which day the following letter appeared 
in a Philadelphia paper : 

Ozanaz, N. J., October 12th, 1863. 
Hon. Charles J. Biddle: . 

Dear Sir: My attention has been called to an arti- 
cle in the Philadelphia “Press,” asserting that I had 
written to the managers of a democratic meeting at 
Allentown, disapproving the objects of the meeting, 
and that if I voted and spoke it would be in favor o 
Governor Curtin. I am informed that similar asser- 
tions have been made throughout the State. 

It has been my earnest endeavor heretofore to avoid 
phe ay in party politics, and I had determined 

adhere to this course, but it is obvious that I can- 
not longer maintain silence under such misrepresenta- 
tions. 

I therefore request you to deny that I have written 
any such letter or entertained any such views as those 


attributed to me in the Philade Mage * Press,” and I. 


desire to state clearly and distinctly that, having some 
had a full conversation with Judge 


few days 
find that our views agree, and I regard 


Woodward, 


his election as Depicts of Pennsylvania called for by 


the interests of the nation. 

I understand Judge Woodward to be in favor of the 
prosecution of the war with all the means at the com- 
mand of the loyal States, until the military power of 
the rebellion is destroyed. I understand him to be of 
the opinion that, while the war is beta with all pos- 
sible decision and energy, the policy directing it should 
be in consonance with the principles of humanity and 
civilization, working no injury to private rights and 
property, not demanded by military necessity, and 
recognized by military law among civilized nations; 
and, finally, I understand him to agree with me in the 
opinion that the sole t objects of this war are the 
restoration of the unity of the nation, the preservation 
of the Constitution, and the gupremacy o the laws of 
the country. 

Believing our opinions entirely agree upon these 
pont I would, were it in my power, give to Judge 

oodward my voice and wd vale. 

I am, very respectfully, zoom 
GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, 
The votes were given as follows: 


Distlle ds <ase paheenay ich nonce see ee269,496 
Woodward ......ccscecesceeesvecns oQ54,171 
Majority.... eeee eee eee eee eee eee 15,3825 


David Agnew was also elected judge. 
The Legislature was divided as follows: 


Sena 
Republican............... Re ep 
a Samia rT eases 7 


Some small disturbances occurred in differ- 
ent parts of the State in consequence of oppo- 
sition to the officers making the enrolment 
preparatory to the draft. Also in the Lehigh 
county, at the coal mines, much dissatisfaction 
existed for a short period in November. The 
public institutions of the State were well sus- 
tained during the year. 
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A large amount of claims appear to have 
grown out of the raids of the enemy on the 
borders of the State. In May and June, 1861, 


Gen. Patterson took possession of considerable 


land and tenements in Franklin county, for the 
use of his troops. The Federal Government 
had not paid these claims, and the subject was 
brought before the Legislature. Another class 
of claims arose in September, 1862, when Gen, 
Longstreet occupied Hagerstown, Md., and 
threatened the Pennsylvania border. Horse: 
forage, and merchandise were then impr i 
by Gen. Reynolds for the service of his troops. 
These claims were reported to the Legislature, 
Another class arose from the raid of Gen. Stu- 
art, in October, 1862. In his course, he passed 
in the vicinity of Mercersburg, hart gi 
St. Thomas, Chambersburg, Fayetteville, 
Greenwood, in Franklin county, and through 
Cashtown, Fairfield, and other places in Adams 
county, seizing and destroying property along — 
the line of his advance and retreat. Sup 
ing the charges would not be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government, the Legislature, in April, or-_ 
dered the Dauphin County Court to appoint 
appraisers to ascertain the amount of the dif- 
ferent claims. The appraisers reported an ag- 
gregate of $118,871 of damages. ; 

Other claims have arisen since those above 
mentioned; some for the purchase of horses 
for the army of Gen. McOlellan, after the bat- 
tle of Antietam, for which imperfect vouchers 
had been given; others, from the advance of 
Gen. Lee’s army, covering the counties of 
Franklin, Somerset, Bedford, Fulton, Adams, 
Cumberland, and York. The amount is esti- 
mated at millions, and if payment is not made 
by the United States, it will be urged upon 
the State. 

PETIGRU, James Louis, an American lawyer 
and statesman, born in Abbeville District, 8. 0., 
in the early part of 1789, died in Charleston, 
8. 0., March 3d, 1863. On his father’s side he 
was of mixed Scotch and Irish descent, and his 
maternal ancestors formed part of the Hugue- 
not colony which in 1695 sought refuge in 
Carolina from religious persecution in France, 
His temperament exhibited blended traits of 
these two sources of origin, the Celtic element, 
however, predominating. His education was 
completed at the University of South Oarolina, 
where he was graduated in 1809, with the first 
honors, in a class distinguished for scholarship, 
and of which many members subsequent ae 
ed eminence in political and professional life, A 
few years later he was admitted to the bar of 
his native district, and commenced practice as 
a country lawyer. His rising eminence soon 
led him into the larger field of the metropolis, 
and in a few years he became the leader of the 
Oharleston bar. In 1822 he succeeded Robert 
Y. Hayne as Attorney General of the State, 
which office he held until 1880, when he was in 
turn succeeded by Hugh 8. Legaré, afterward 
U. 8. Secretary of State under President Tyler. 

Until this period no popularity could have 
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been more decided or grateful than that of Mr. 
Petigru ; but the two succeeding years brought 
strife and discord into the social circles of South 
Carolina, in consequence of her political rela- 
tions with the General Government, and the 

rospects he might have entertained of reach- 
ing the highest honors of the State were se- 
riously injured, if not destroyed. It was during 
the nullification troubles of 1830-32 that he 
first showed that strong attachment to the Fed- 
eral Union, which became the controlling prin- 
ciple of his political life, and from which, in 
the darkest hours of the national crisis, he 
never deviated. The people of South Carolina 
were then divided into two parties, of which 
the larger, under the leadership of Oalhoun, 
McDuffie, and Hayne, insisted upon the con- 
stitutional right and the necessity of applying 
the State veto to the protective tariff bills of 
Congress. Mr. Petigru took sides against this 
doctrine, and became one of the leaders of the 
“Union and State Rights Party,” in company 
with William Drayton, Daniel E. Huger, Henry 
E. Dessaussure, and other distinguished law- 
yers, representing various sections of the State. 
This latter organization, while sympathizing 
with the nullifiers in their dislike of the pro- 
tective system, and in some of their opinions 
on the subject of State rights, joined issue 
with them on the proposed remedy of nulli- 
fication by the State veto. In this conflict of 
opinion and doctrine the two parties were 
more than once on the eve of civil war. But 
the nullifiers triumphed; the State vetoed, 
by ordinance, the obnoxious tariff bill; and the 
compromise bill of Mr. Clay soon after restored 
quiet to the country. 

During the controversy, Mr. Petigru showed 
himself an earnest and resolute worker. He 
wrote and spoke with vigor and eloquence 
throughout the campaign, and in periods of 
great popular excitement, when the passions 
of men could with difficulty be restrained, he 
was always to be found in the midst of the 
excitement, and fearless of danger. In the sub- 
sequent calm which followed, and the restora- 
tion of a more pacific temper to society, he 
was probably one of the last to be forgiven by 
the triumphant party, his views being consider- 
ed antagonistic to the recognition of the sov- 
ereignty of the State, and identical with méas- 
ures of Federal usurpation. But though politi- 
cally suspected, his talents and virtues, his 
ability as an advocate, and his high social posi- 
tion sufficed to keep him honored in the com- 
munity, and he still remained without a rival 
at the bar. Subsequently he served in the 
State Legislature; held for a brief period the 
office of District Attorney of the United States, 
at a time when such a position subjected him to 
popular odium; and during the last few years of 
his life was one of the commissioners for codi- 
fying the laws and statutes of South Carolirfa. 

The secession of South Carolina from the 
Federal Union in December, 1860, found him 
too advanced in years to take an active part in 
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ublic or political controversies; but with no 
ess energy than he had combated the heresies 
of the nullifiers thirty years previous, did he 
declare his opinions against the dissolution of 
the Union; and this, so far as can now be as- 
certained, in opposition to every other indi- 
vidual of any note in the State. Amidst such 
unanimity of opinion as then prevailed in South 
Carolina, another person in thé position of Mr. 
Petigru might have fared badly ; but his polit- 
ical ‘‘ wrong-headedness,” asit was mildly call- 
ed, was pardoned in one whose character was 
so deeply respected, and he remained in Charles- 
ton until his death, abating in no degree the 
opinions he had originally formed, and tolerat- 
ed in the expression of those opinions. Of his 
unwavering devotion to the Union, even after 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, a remarkable 
and affecting illustration is afforded in a recent- 
ly published letter from him to the Hon. Rev- 
erdy Johnson, of Maryland, dated April 16th, 
1861. “I came in,” he says, “ with the Con- 
stitution, which went into operation only a few 
weeks before I saw the light: and I have ever 
devoutly believed that Union is our great- 
est interest. Unfortunately for me, my coun- 
trymen have, in the course of the last fifty 
years, taken up the idea that it was a mistake, 
and that cotton is our greatest interest, The 
universality of the cotton doctrine, by which I 
am surrounded, had no sort of influence over my 
way of thinking, and I have the misfortune of 
witnessing, day by day, manifestations of en- 
thusiasm in which I have not the slightest par- 
ticipation. You may be sure, then, of my ready 
and hearty concurrence in your able and lucid 
argument against the right of secession ; for the 
Union would be but a precarious possession if it 
stood upon the mutable ground of the popular 
opinion of expediency from day to day. In 
fact, if it had been authoritatively proclaimed at 
the time of its adoption that it was only bind- 
ing as long as it received the voluntary adhe- 
sion of the several States, it would never have 
been adopted at all; for the people would have 
justly said that it was no improvement on the 
Confederacy. For the Confederacy would have 
answered all its purposes if it could have been 
sure of the voluntary adherence of the several 
States to the duties that were submitted to 
their’ free arbitrament. There is no doubt the 
men of 1787 did undertake a new thing in at- 
tempting to divide the civil power between the 
Nation and the State, so as to leave each of 
them sovereign within their several spheres. 
But our secessionists pretend that they did not 
mean it. * * * , 
“‘ What is to be the end of all this seems to 
me inscrutable. But even if the Gulf States 
and South Carolina do flake off forever, I will 
never cease to witness with joy whatever in- | 
creases the prosperity and honor of the United 
States.” . 
There is no evidence that during the last two 
years of his life he modified in any degree the 
views herein expressed. 
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POLAND.—At the outbreak of the Polish 
revolution on January 22d, 1863, the Kingdom 
of Poland, properly so called, constituted a part 
of the dominions of the emperor of Russia, con- 
taining 2,331 geographical square miles, with 
a population (according to the census of 1859) 
of 4,764,446 inhabitants. It was divided into 


the following five governments (provinces) : 
Geographical Sq. Miles. Inhabitants in 1859, 


WAtORW ics. os ss eases Fe 668,29 1,699,461 
Lublim ......00sseeeeees 548,61 224 
RAMON sic ick Sd essees 454,45 {608 
Augustovo ......-eeseee 341,69 010 
Plotak 250. ..0b-sceceees 818,22 552,148 


The largest cities of the kingdom were War- 
saw, with a population of 162,777 inhabitants 
(in 1861), Lodz, 29,617, Lublin, 18,304. The 
total number of towns was 453, with 1,164,487 
inhabitants. The great majority of the inhabit- 
ants belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, 
which numbers 3,657,140 ; 4,856 were orthodox 
Greeks, 215,967 United Greeks, 274,707 Prot- 
estants of the Augsburg Confession (Luther- 
ans), 4,189 Reformed, 1,581 Menonites, 1,451 
Moravians, 599,875 Israelites. 

The Polish Nationality extends far beyond 
the limits of the Kingdom of Poland. The 
number of Poles, according to Schaffarik, one 
of the standard writers on the Slavic races, 
amounts to about 104 millions, of whom 2,159,- 
648 are at present within the limits of Austria, 
1,950,199 within those of Prussia, and the rest 
in Russia, where they inhabit, besides the King- 
dom of Poland, the western provinces of Rus- 
sia Proper. 

The insurrection of the Poles against the 
Russian rule, forms one of the most important 


events in the political history of Europe during _ 


the past year. It not only maintained itself, in 
spite of the utmost efforts of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to suppress it, but it gave rise to the 
gravest diplomatic complications which Europe 
has seen for many years. At the end of the 
year the Polish question not only remained un- 
solved, but it had become the general opinion 
of the political world, that Europe would con- 
tinue to be exposed to the greatest danger 
until a satisfactory and permanent solution of 
of it might be found. It had existed for many 
years, and if the insurrection should be quelled, 
the difficulty will still survive. In order to 
explain fully the character of the present in- 
surrection and the grave diplomatic compli- 
cation which has thus arisen, it will be neces- 

to give in brief a general history of this 
Polish question. 

Poland, untél the year 1772, was one of the 
most powerful European empires, having an 
area of about 13,000 geographical square miles 
and 18,000,000 inhabitants. In 1772, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia agreed upon the First Par- 
tition of that country, in consequence of which 
Prussia received 631 (eeoer:) square miles, with 
416,000 inhabitants, Austria 1,280 square miles, 
with 2,700,000 inhabitants, and Russia 1,975 
square miles, with 1,800,000 inhabitants. Thus 
Poland lost in all, in consequence of the First 
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Partition, 2,886 square miles, with about 5,000,- 
000 inhabitants. Russia henceforth exercised a 
controlling influence upon the destinies of the 
nation. In order to escape the approaching 
doom of their nationality, the Polish Diet un- 
dertook to reform their constitution. They 
were encouraged in their efforts by the king 
of Prussia; and a new liberal constitution, 


‘which gave to the towns and to the peas- 


ants a representation at the Diet, was : 
claimed on May 8d, 1791. It was approved by 
Prussia, and eulogized by Fox and Burke. The 
Government of Russia protested against the 
right of Poland to adopt a new constitution, 
and made it the pretext for commencing war. 
Austria and Prussia were appealed to, in vain, 
for help; both censured Poland for having 
changed her constitution without their fo: 
consent, took sides with Russia, and with the 
latter, arranged the Second Partition of Poland 
(1798), which gave to Russia 4,553 geographical 
square miles, with 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
ta: Paani 1,060 square miles, with 1,100,000 
inhabitants. The Diet was again compelled 
to ratify this dismemberment of the country. 
The remainder of the Polish Empire, about 
8,861 square miles, with 84 millions of inhab- 
itants, was entirely under Russian influence. 
In 1794, the patriotic party made the first 
attempt to reéstablish the Empire within its 
ancient limits. The insurrection broke out 
in March, 1794, Kosciuszko was proclaimed dic- 
tator, and succeeded in raising a National army 
of 70,000 men. The-Poles, from March to No- 
vember, fought with the utmost bravery against 
the combined forces of Prussia, Russia and 
Austria, but the defeat at. Praga, on Nov. 4th, 
decided the fate of Poland; and a Third Par- 
tition, October, 1795, put an end to her inde- 
pendence. Russia at this time received 2,030 
square miles, with about 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
Prussia 997 square miles, with about 1,000,000 
inhabitants, Austria 834 square miles, with more 
than one million inhabitants. In all, Russia 
had received, by the three partitions, above 
8,500 square miles with 4,600,000 inhabitants; 
Austria more than 2,100 square miles with 5 
million inhabitants, and Prussia, about 2,700 
square miles with 2,550,000 inhabitants. Na- 
poleon restored to a part of the former Polish 
Empire a national independence by establishing, 
in 1807, the Duchy of Warsaw, which was en- 
larged, October, 1809, by the Treaty of Vienna. 
But the hopes of the Poles, fora reéstablish- 
ment of their entire empire through Napoleon 
were doomed to disappointment, and, in con- 
poy cae of the destruction of the French army 
in Russia (1812), the Duchy of Warsaw ceased 
to exist. ’ 
At the Congress of Vienna, which remodelled 
the whole map of Europe, and placed the Euro- 
pean state system upon an entirely new basis, 
the Polish question was found by the assembled 
diplomats to be one of the most difficult to 
solve. The final stipulations of the Co 
with regard to Poland are still regarded by 
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the European Powers generally as conclusive, 
and it is on the ground of the violation of 
them by Russia that some of these Powers 
at present justify their diplomatic interference. 
In every subsequent attempt to settle the Polish 
question diplomatically, the provisions of the 
Congress of Vienna must necessarily have a 
very considerable, if not decisive, influence, 
and an acquaintance with them is indispen- 
sable to understand the negotiations to which 
this question will yet undoubtedly give rise. 
The following is a translation of the Article 
of the Treaty of Vienna (art. i.) relating to 
Poland: 

“The Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception 
of the provinces and districts, otherwise dis- 
posed of in the following articles, is reunited 
with the Kingdom of Poland. Itshall be irrev- 
ocably connected with that empire by its Con- 
stitution, to be possessed by his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, in perpetuity. His Imperial Majesty 
reserves to himself the right to give to this 
state, enjoying a distinct administration, such 
interior extension as he shall judge proper. He 
will, in addition to his other titles, assume that 
of Ozar, King of Poland, in conformity with 
the protocol, used and hallowed by the titles 
attached to his other possessions, 

‘‘The Poles who are respectively subjects of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, shall obtain a rep- 
resentation and national institutions regulated 
according to that mode of political existence 
which each of the Governments to which they 
belong, shall deem useful and proper to grant.” 

The Constitution which the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. gave to the Kingdom of Poland on 
Nov. 27th, 1815, promised+o the Poles a nation- 
al representation in two Chambers, freedom of 
the press, independence of the courts, respon- 
sibility of the Ministers, and an independent 
administration, which during the absence of the 
Czar was to be conducted by a Viceroy. But 
soon the Russian Government began to restrict 
this Constitution. In 1819, the censorship of the 
press was again introduced ;. in 1825, the bien- 
nial representation and the publicity of the pro- 
ceedings were abolished. On Nov. 29th, 1830, 
a revolution broke out against the Russian rule. 
But the insurgents were from the beginning 
divided into two parties: an aristocratic one, 
under the leadership of Ozartoryski, Lubeczki, 
Chlopicki, Michael Radzivill, etc., and a demo- 
cratic one, under the leadership of Lelewel, etc. 
The former made an attempt at a reconciliation 
with the Ozar, which, however, failed, as the 
Ozar demanded an unconditional surrender. On 
Jan. 25th, 1831, the Diet excluded the House of 
Manoy forever from the Polish throne. The 
insurrection was virtually suppressed Sept. 8th, 
1831, by the surrender of the City of Warsaw. 
The Russian Government maintained that the 
Poles by their insurrection had forfeited those 
rights which the Congress of Vienna had stip- 
ulated for them, and consequently by a ukase of 
Feb. 26th, 1832, abolished the Constitution of 
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Nov. 27th, 1815. In the place of the Oonsti- 
tution the Organic Statute of 14 (26) February, 
1882, was issued. By it Poland was declared 
a Russian province, the National Polish Army 
dissolved, and the Polish recruits divided among 
the Russian divisions; a Council of State, whose 
members need not be Poles, and were appointed 
by the Emperor, was substituted for the Diet; 
the taxes were not used for Poland alone, but . 
paid into the treasury of Russia; religious and 
personal freedom was again guaranteed. Eng- 
land and France protested against this measure 
of the Russian Government, as an infraction 
of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the treaties 
of Vienna. 

The legislation which was inaugurated in 
1882, continued substantially until 1861. Alex- 
ander II., who from the. beginning of his reign 
had shown a disposition to mitigate the rigor- 
ous treatment Poland had received during the 
reign of Nicholas I., tried to allay the excite- 
ment which showed itself in the beginning of 
the year 1861, by issuing a ukase, on 14th (26th) 
March, 1861, which, beside conceding other re- 
forms, reéstablished the Council of State for the 
Kingdom of Poland, and ordered all future of- 
ficial acts to be in the name of the Emperor as 
King of Poland. This was followed by another 
ukase, of the 1st (18th) of January, 1862, which 
suppressed the special department in the Coun- 
cil of the Emperor for the affairs‘of Poland as 
being superfluous, since the reéstablishment of 
the Council of State for the Kingdom Poland. 
Other reforms followed in the course of the 
year. The Russian Government seemed to en- 
ter fully into the plan of the Polish Marquis 
Wielopolski, who in 1831 had been one of the 
heads of the insurrection, but had since com- 
pletely changed his views, and for many years 
devoted his great talents wholly to bringing 
about a reconciliation between Russia and Po- 
land, He had come to the conclusion, that 
not a severance from Russia could lead to a 
restoration of a Polish nationality, but that the 
only way to attain this result was to gain the 
sympathy and codperation of Russia for uniting 
all the formerly Polish provinces into one king- 
dom under the. supremacy of Russia. The Arch- 
duke Constantine, in particular, a warm parti- 
san of all measures of Panslavic tendency, be- 
eame the patron of this project, and was on May 
27th (June 8th), 1862, appointed Namiestnik 
(Administrator) of the kingdom, to attempt a 
practical execution of the plan. In order to en- 
list, if possible, the Roman Catholic clergy in 
the scheme, the director of the Roman Catholic 
Seminary of St. Petersburg, Felinski, who 
was regarded as staunchly loyal to the Impe- 
rial Government, was appointed Archbishop of 
Warsaw. Yet, all these efforts remained fruit- 
less. But few of the influential Poles could be 
gained over to this plan. On the contrary, 
the national, anti-Russian party displayed new 
strength. A large number of the Polish noble- 
men expressed their views on the reforms in- 
troduced by Russia, in an address to Count 
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Zamoiski, their leader. They demanded the 
restoration of the ancient rights of the nation. 
““ We do not keep aloof,” they said, “ from mak- 
ing use of the institutions recently conceded to 
us, but we deem it a duty to declare, that the 
policy hitherto adopted has brought the coun- 
try into a condition, in which neither military 
power, nor martial law, dungeons and exile, 
nor even sentences of death can quiet it; on 
the contrary, all such measures would only in- 
crease the excitement, and force the country 
upon a way equally disastrous to the Govern- 
ment and to the people. As Poles, we con- 
fidently support the Government only, when 
the Government shall be a national, Polish one, 
and when all the provinces of our country shall 
be united under free laws.” Count Zamoiski 
was summoned to St. Petersburg, for having 
called forth this address, and as his defence was 
considered unsatisfactory, sent into exile. This 
and other measures neutralized all the effects, 
that some of the reforms of the Government 
might otherwise have produced. A revolution- 
ary party extended its ramifications throughout 
the country, having its movement conducted by 
a Central Committee in Warsaw. The excite- 
ment ran to a fearful height, several attempts 
were made against the lives of Grand Duke 
Constantine and Marquis Wielopolski, and the 
year 1862 closed with forebodings of serious 
disturbances. 

The agitation was not confined to the King- 
dom of Poland, but extended to the Old Polish 
Provinces. In order to prevent patriotic man- 
ifestations, the Government interdicted or post- 

oned the triennial assemblies of the nobility 
in these provinces. An exception was made 
in favor of that of Minsk, which was opened 
on November 22d, 1862. Never had a meeting 
of the nobility been more fully attended, the 
members considering this attendance a duty 
to their country. An address to the Emperor 
setting forth the wishes and wants of the coun- 
try, was unanimously agreed upon. When the 
Governor forbade the sending of an address, 
it was resolved to insert the proposition for it 
in the minutes. The assembly renewed its 
former declarations in favor of the equality 
of all classes and all creeds, freedom of con- 
science, and institutions founded upon the spirit 
of the nation. ; 

January, 1868, was inaugurated by the at- 
tempt of the Government to enforce a very 
rigorous conscription law in the towns, which 
were regarded as the seat of the revolutionary 
agitation. In Warsaw, the recruiting began in 
the night of January 14th. According to the 
Polish accounts, those indicated by the man- 
agers of the conscription were torn from their 
beds, and dragged to the citadel under a guard 
of Cossacks, gendarmes, and other armed men. 
When those for whom they were in search 
were not found, they seized married men, 
fathers of large families, and held them as 
hostages for their surrender. In a similar 
way, the conscription was enforced in the 
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country towns. Large numbers of the con- 
scripts and other disaffected people assembled in 
the forests, in several parts of the kingdom, with 
the object of preparing for an insurrection. On 
January 16th, the Central Committee issued a 
proclamation stating that they had taken all 
the measures in their power to prevent the re- 
cruiting, but that they had been taken by sur- 
prise, and their calculations were upset by un- 
foreseen circumstances, especially by the hos- — 
tility of the French Government, to Eclaaa 
retarded the introduction of arms into Po 
The committee proclaimed the whole country — 
in an exceptional state, and declared the 
Marquis Wielopolski and his son, and all those - 
who had taken part in the recruiting, to 
be outlaws. They also gave orders that 
youth should quit the city to hide in the 
woods, in the neighborhood of Warsaw. A — 
large number of secret societies met, on Jan- 
uary 18th, at Perotsk, in the neighborhood of 
Warsaw, but they were dispersed by the mil- 
itary, who arrested about 50 persons. On the 
night of January 22d, several attacks were 
made upon the soldiers at Warsaw, and about 
30 Russians killed, and three times that num- 
ber wounded. The loss of the insurgents was 
very great. Simultaneously, serious conflicts 
took place at Block, Plonz, Radzin, Siedlic, and 
other places. Railway and telegraphic commu- 
nication was interrupted at several points. The 
lower and middle classes, working men, and 
the proprietors of small estates, equally took 
part in the movement, while the great landed 
ab yb and the peasants kept aloof. On 
anuary 25th, the whole kingdom was placed 
under martial law. 

At the beginning of February, several ] 
bodies of insurgents had already been forme: 
The main body, consisting of about 5,000 me 
was under the command of Langiewicz; 
posted in the mountains of Krzyz. A second 
division, commanded by Count Jyskiewicz, took 
up a position near Rawa, on the river Rawka, 
in the district of Warsaw. The third division, 
commanded by Frankviski, was posted in the 
district of Lublin. The insurgents soon took 
possession of several towns, as Olkusz, on 
Feb. 1st; of Lodz, an important manufacturing 
town in the district of Masovia, where they 
took from the branch establishment of the 
bank, 18,000 rubles, and from the post office, 
81,000 rubles. Skirmishes between the insur- 
gents and the Russians were now of frequent 


occurrence, In some the Russians were de- 
feated, and numbers of them fled into Prussian 
territory. 7 


The Russian Government at once sent re 
reénforcements of troops into Poland; at thi 
same time, the conscription was stopped, and 
the Council of the Empire received orders 
from the Emperor, to propose several bills 
having for their object the introduction of re- 
forms into the government of Poland. The 
Prussian Government showed its sympathy 
with Russia, by escorting back the Russian 
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troops that had fled to Prussian territory, 
with military honors. Austria preserved an 
entire neutrality, and protested against occa- 
sional violation of the Austrian territory by 
‘Russian troops, in pursuit of the Poles. 

On February 8th, a convention was con- 
cluded between the Governments of Prussia 
and Russia, by which Prussia engaged to pre- 
vent the insurgents from receiving réenforce- 
ments and arms, or from taking refuge on the 
Prussian territory, and, if called upon, to ac- 
cord to Russia all the facilities possible for 
crushing the insurrection. Additional articles 
regulated the mutual relations between the 
Prussian and the Russian armies in case of an 
armed intervention. This convention was se- 
verely and unanimously rebuked throughout 
Europe, and led to a coalition of France, Eng- 
land, and Austria. The Second Chamber of 
the Prussian Parliament, on February 28th, 
adopted by 246 to 57 votes, a motion of the 
deputies Hoverbeck and Carlowitz, recom- 
mending neutrality in the Polish question, and 
asking that both Russian soldiers and Polish 
insurgents entering Prussian territory should 
be disarmed. 

No attempt was made at provoking an insur- 
rection in the Prussian and Austrian portions 
of Poland; on the contrary, the Provisional 
Government of Warsaw expressly warned the 
inhabitants of those provinces against any revo- 
lutionary outbreak. This view was shared by 
nearly all the Polish exiles, and Gen. Dembins- 
ki, among others, declared him to be an enemy 
of Poland, who would seek to cause an insur- 
rectionary outbreak in ‘Austrian Poland. Still 
the warmest sympathy with the insurrection 
was generally manifested in the Polish prov- 
inces of Prussia and Austria. With the suc- 
cess of the insurrection, notwithstanding the 
strict guard of the frontiers, thousands. of 
volunteers rushed to the seat of war. In 
the Kingdom of Poland, the movement be- 
came in the beginning of March a national 
one, in the fullest sense of the word. Even 
those classes, which had opposed and even 
. strongly condemned the insurrectionary out- 
break, regarded it to be their duty to show 
their sympathy with the cause of Polish inde- 
pendence, and to indorse the principal demands 
of the National party. In Warsaw, most of 
the members of the Council of State who 
were independent of the Government, tendered 
their resignation. Thesame was done by the 
Municipality. Even the Archbishop of War- 
saw, Felinski, whom the Russian Government 
had looked upon as their most unflinching par- 
tisan, tendered his resignation as member of 
the Council of State. Subsequently, he even 
addressed a letter to the Emperor, advocating 
the claims of the Polish nation, in consequence 
of which he was exiled to the interior of Rus- 
sia. In the eight provinces of Russia, which 
had formerly been parts of the Polish Empire, 
the national movement likewise showed itself. 
‘In Lithuania, all the marshals of the corpora- 
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tions, all the judges and judicial officers, and 
all the independent public functionaries sent in 
their resignations en masse, basing these resig- 
nations upon a resolution not to receive any 
communication from the Government in the 
Russian language. The sympathy with the in- 
surrection was not confined to the Polish in- 
habitants of these provinces, who form only a 
small minority of the total population (1,027,- 
000 out of 9,849,000), but extended to the Lith- 
uanians (1,645,000), who for centuries had been 
united with the Poles, and to a part of the 
Ruthenians, who had formerly belonged to the 
United Greek Church, and had been forced, in 
1839, against their will, into a union with the 
Russian State Church. Corps of insurgents 
were formed in several of these provinces, es- 
pecially in that of Grodno, though they never 
became so numerous and efficient as in the 
provinces of Poland Proper. 

Among the Russians, the insurrection did not 
find as many friends as some of its leaders had 
expected. Alexander Herzen, Bakunin, and 
other chiefs of the revolutionary Russian party, 
openly took sides with the Poles; and through 
their influence a few Russian officers were in- 
duced to join the Polish insurgents; but the 
majority of the Russians regarded the struggle 
as a sacred cause of the Russian nationality, 
and not only supported but goaded on the Goy- 
ernment, : 

The hereditary fault of the Poles, internal 
dissensions, showed itself among the command- 
ers of the national forces immediately upon the 
outbreak of the insurrection. On February 
19th, Gen. Mieroslavski, well known to the 
people, from the prominent part he had taken 
in former revolutionary plotsin Poland, and in 
the European revolution of 1848, informed the 
insurgents that the Provisional National Goy- 
ernment had appointed him commander -in- 
chief of all the insurrectionary forces. He 
began his operations on the frontier of the 
governments of Plocz and Kalish, but was 
signally. unsuccessful. Soon after he had as- 
sumed the commandership-in-chief, his corps 
was dispersed, and he himself disappeared 
altogether from the seat of war. 

Marian Langiewicz was more successful, 
and for some time was expected to become 
the Garibaldi of Poland. He was born on 
August 5th, 1827, at Krotoshin, in the grand 
duchy of Posen. He studied, in 1848, math- 
ematics at the university of Breslau, and for 
some time the Slavic languages at the uni- 
versity of Prague. Being without means of 
subsistence, he for two years acted as a private 
teacher in the family of a Polish nobleman, 
after which he entered the Prussian army. In 
1859 he was an officer of the artillery when, 
believing the prospects for a Polish revolution 
to be brightening, he resigned, and went to 
Paris, where Mieroslavski appointed him teach- 
er at his new military school. This place he 
resigned, in order to join Garibaldi, upon his 
famous expedition for the annexation of Naples 
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and Sicily to the kingdom of Sardinia. After 
the conclusion of this campaign, he was ap- 
ointed teacher of the artillery scholars at the 
Polish military school at Cuneo. When this 
school was suppressed, he spent some time at 
Warsaw, in organizing the secret societies of 
the revolutionary party; from there toward 
the close of the year 1862, he went to London. 
After the outbreak of the insurrection, he at 
once appeared upon the seat of war, and soon 
became the most distinguished of the insurrec- 
tionary leaders. Both 

The scene of the operations of Langiewicz, 
was the governments of Radom and Lublin, 
in the southern part of the kingdom, and on 
the frontier of Galicia. There, in a short time, 
he organized the largest of any insurgent 
corps, consisting ‘of more than 6,000 men, and 
provided with six cannon. By skilful marches 
and manceuvres he several times surprised the 
enemy, and several times eluded their vigi- 
lance, when they expected to encircle him by 
overwhelming numbers. Polish accounts claim 
that he gained signal successes over the Rus- 
sians at Malogaszezes, on February 26th, and 
March 4th at Skala. 

On March 10th, shortly after the Provisional 
Government had appointed him general, Lan- 
giewicz assumed the dictatorship by the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 


Countrymen,—In the name of the Most High, the 
most patriotic sons of Poland haye commenced a 
struggle caused by terrible abuses, and directed against 
the eternal enemies of liberty and civilization, Not- 
withstanding the extremely unfavorable circumstances 
in which the enemy, by a great increase of oppression, 
hastened the armed conflict, the struggle commenced 
by an unarmed people has already lasted two months, 
gains strength, and develops itself with energy. 

In presence of this war to the death, of the massa- 
cres, the ‘pillage, and the conflagrations which mark 
the progress of the enemy, Poland feels painfully the 
absence of a visible central power, capable of directing 
the forces engaged in the struggle and of summoning 
new assistance to the field. 

Although the nation possesses more capable and 
worthy citizens than I, and although thoroughly con- 
scious of the heavy duties of the office and the weight 
of responsibility which it involves, the gravity and ne- 
cessity of the moment have decided me, after consult- 
ing with the Provisional Government, to assume the 
supreme power of Dictator, which I shall surrender to 
the representatives of the nation as soon as the yoke 
of the Muscovite is shaken off. 

While retaining the immediate direction of military 
ene in my own hands, I recognize the necessity 
of establishing a civil government whose functions 
will be regulated by a special ordinance continuing 
the work of the Provisional Government. 

_ I confirm the prinelple of liberty and equality to all 
citizens, granting land to the peasants, with indemnity 
to the proprietors. 

Poles of all provinces beneath the Muscovite yoke, I 
summon you to the struggle against the domination of 
Russian barbarism. The concord of all citizens, irre- 
spective of difference of classes and religious commu- 
nity, of sacrifices and unity of strength, will render 
our now scattered forces terrible to the enemy, and in- 
sure the independence of our country. 

To arms for the liberty and iedbendebes of our 
fatherland. (Sign LANGIEWICZ, 


_ This proclamation produced a great sensa- 
tion. Gen. Wysezky at the same time was 


appointed his military coadjutor, while the di- 
rection of the civil administration was intrusted 
to Bentkovsky, member of the Second Prussian 
Chamber. Langiewicz appointed the insur- 
gent leaders Jezioranski and Waligorski gen- 
erals, and accredited foreign agents to all for- 
eign governments, to protect the interests of 
the insurrectionary government. On March 
18th, the Dictator published a decree consti- 
tuting the Civil Court of Poland, by the nomi- 
nation of four directors and two secretaries, — 

The dictatorship of Langiewicz called forth 
a protest from Mieroslavski, dated March 11th, 
1868. Mieroslavski claimed to have previously 
been invited to take the dictatorship, by the 
following act of the National Provisional Goy- 
ernment: ‘‘ The National Provisional Govern- 
ment, considering the insurrection of Poland, 
invites General Louis Mieroslavski to take the 
dictatorship and chief command of the insur- 
rection, Warsaw, Jan. 23d, 1863.” Mieros- 
lavski further states that he had ordered a 
proclamation to be published, in order to be 
distributed at the proper time, but that from 
prudential reasons the authorities only and the 
leaders of the insurgent detachments were in- 
formed of it. He charged Langiewiez with 
having “taken advantage in the most unjusti- 
fiable manner” of his prudence, seizing upon 
the moment when a serious attack of illness 
compelled him to seek a quiet refuge, to pro- 


claim himself second dictator of the Polish — 


nation, over some thousand square miles of 
territory. Ladislas Danilovski, and Ladislay 
Jeska, by declaration of March 15th, certified 
that they, conjointly with Ladislav Janovski. 
had, as commissioners of the Central Nation 
Committee, taken to Paris the invitation to 
Mieroslayski to assume the dictatorship, and 
they, therefore, in common with Mieroslayski 
protested “against the iniquitous attempt” o 
Langiewicz. ; : 
This internal dissension was soon followed 
by a fatal blow to the national cause. The 
Russians moved with overwhelming numbers 
against Langiewicz, On March 17th, they 
overtook him at Chrobrze, on the river Nida. 
The left wing and the centre of the insurgents 
fought bravely, and even gained some adyan- 
tages; but the right wing, mostly consisting 
of raw recruits, was thrown into disorder. 
Russian cavalry seized the wagons in the rear 
of the Poles, who found it necessary to retreat 
across the Nida. On March 18th, the retreat 
was continued, and the bridge across the Nida 
destroyed by order of Gen. Langiewicz., But 
this delayed the Russians, who were com- 
manded by Prince Schachoyskoi, but little; and 
the insurgents were again defeated at Zagoscie 
and Novemiasto. On May 19th, a fresh detach- 
ment of Russian troops advanced from Kielce; 
the Poles were attacked at Busk, from four 
sides, and were totally routed and dispe 
Langiewicz, together with three female adju- 
tants, Misses Postorojtoy, Voichiechovska, and 
Krasinska, the cavalry general Ozapski, and 
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several officers crossed the Vistula, on the night 
of March 19th, at Uscie-Yesnickie, and escaped 
into Galicia. He was captured and brought first 
to Tarnoy, from there to Cracow, and subse- 
quently to Moravia. His female companions 
cwere at once set at liberty. The Poles lost 
about four hundred in killed, but all the rest 
of their army were dispersed. This was the 
end of the only large body of troops which 
the Poles, during the year 1863, were able to or- 
. ganize. Henceforth they had to confine them- 
selves exclusively to guerilla warfare, which 
presented but few interesting incidents. 
. The Central Committee of Warsaw, on March 
21st, declared the power of Dictator Langie- 
wicz to have ceased, and resumed the supreme 
direction of the insurrection. Mieroslavski, 
‘who returned from Paris to Cracow, seemed 
to have fallen into discredit. It was even re- 
ported that he had been outlawed, and that 
one of the two indorsers of his protest had 
been hanged. 
On April 12th, the Emperor issued an offer 
of an amnesty to the Poles. In this document 
the instigators of the insurrection are designa- 
ted as ‘individuals who, by long years of an 
unsteady life abroad, have become accustomed 
to instigate disturbances and violence, and to 
plot in secret. The task of the present age,” 
the Emperor said, ‘is to establish the pros- 
perity of the country, not by streams of blood, 
but by peaceable legislation.” He offered a 
complete amnesty to all Poles who had taken 
part in the insurrection, if they were not guilty 


of desertion from the army or of other crimes, . 


and if they returned to their allegiance by the 
1st (18th) of May. He again assured them of 
his wish to open a new era in the political life 
of Poland, by gradually developing national 
institutions. 

The Central Committee of Warsaw replied 
to this amnesty by a declaration that the Poles 
would not lay down their arms until the inde- 
pendence of the country had been secured. 
Another act of the Central Committee forbade 
the inhabitants of Poland henceforth to pay 
taxes to the Russian officials, and ordered all 
Poles serving in the Russian army to join the 
insurrectionary force. The Committee also 
divided the kingdom into twenty-three dis- 
tricts, each one of which was to furnish, with- 
out delay, four hundred men to the insurgent 
army. Each place was also to pay a certain 
amount of taxes to the National Government. 
For each district, branch committees were es- 
tablished, to attend to the recruiting, the levy- 
ing of taxes, and the enforcement of the penal 

Ws. 

The secret government which, on May Ist 
(13th), adopted formally the style and title of 
the ‘Polish National Government,” was rep- 
resented by no less than six secret journals, 
all secretly printed and almost publicly dis- 
tributed in Warsaw, and from Warsaw trans- 
mitted to every part of the kingdom. The 
Movement (Ruch) was the national official or- 
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gan; and the edicts and the laws which it pub- 
lished claimed obligatory force throughout 
the whole country. The others were semi- 
official publications to which the orders of the 
government were from time to time communi- 
cated, or independent prints supporting the 
government, and containing news of the in- 
surrection, and of the general position of the 
Polish question at home and abroad. 

The National Government continued issuing 
decrees during the whole of the year, and en- 
deavored to enforce their execution by threat- 
ening with the severest penalties all who 
should refuse obedience. In July it ordered 
a general conscription of all men from eighteen 
to forty-five years of age, appointed the places 
for their rendezvous, and issued minute in- 
structions for carrying on the war. It also 
published a municipal law for Poland Proper, 
for Lithuania and Ruthenia, established three 
supreme courts, and again forbade all Poles to 
pay taxes to the Russians. On July 17th, it 
decreed a new forced loan of twenty-one 
millions of Polish florins, to be paid in three 
equal instalments, and on July 25th it appoint- 
ed “citizen” Ladislay Ozartoryski diplomatic 
agent-general for Paris and London, It also 
published a financial report, according to which 
it had at its disposal thirty-seven millions of 
rubles. 

Though it was for the interest of the Polish 
cause to magnify as much as possible the power 
of the National Government, the latter often 
showed its secret influence by daring acts. 
Thus, by its order, 3,700,000 rubles were, on 
June 9th, abstracted from the Treasury of War- 
saw, the inspector and the clerks yielding to 
the demand of the National Government, and 
disappearing from Warsaw as soon as the 
money had been secured. In September it 
prevailed upon a large number of Polish offi- 
cers, who were still in the employ of the Rus- 
sian Government, to resign, and caused all the 
printers of Warsaw to refuse printing the Gov- 
ernment journals, In November and December, 
however, the Russian Government succeeded 
in arresting to some extent the operations of the 
National Government, as some of its presses 
and secret journals were discovered and seized. 
In November a new forced loan of 40 millions 
of Polish florins was decreed, but it seemed 
that the exhausted country was no longer able 
to furnish it. There were indications that dis- 
sension between an aristocratic and a demo- 
cratic party in the National Government con- 
tinued throughout the year; butthe statements 
concerning this point are vague and contradic- 
tory. 

The history of the insurrectionary move- 
ments during the last months of the year is 
monotonous, and presents hardly any notable 
features. The Poles did not undertake to or- 
ganize any considerable army, but confined 
themselves to the guerilla warfare. Most of 
their prominent leaders perished in the un- 
equal struggle; thus the Italian Nullo (on May 
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5th), and the Poles Oieszovski (April 4th), 


Ozachovski, Lelewel (Sept. 6th). Most of their 
reénforcements were received from Galicia, 
but during the last months of the year the 
Russians were well informed by their spies of 
the expeditions fitted out in Galicia; and most 
of them were dispersed as soon as they crossed 
the frontier of the kingdom. A naval expe- 
dition, fitted out in England, under the com- 
mand of Lapinski, in June, failed, as well as 
another which tried to penetrate into Russia 
from Moldavia. A large portion of the rural 

pulation both in the Kingdom of Poland and 
fn the old Polish provinces continued to with- 
hold from the insurrection not only its codper- 
ation but its sympathy. Yet the Russians en- 
tirely failed to puta stop to the war. The 
guerillas were in November and December as 
active as ever. Gen. Kruk, one of the five 
chief commanders (one for each province), 
whom the National Government had appointed, 
claimed to have defeated the Russians at Chelm 
in the government of Lublin, on Nov. 9th, and 
on Nov. 18th, the Polish General Bozack sur- 
prised and defeated the Russians at the town 
of Opatov, in the government of Radom. 

Many exaggérated reports were spread by 
the Polish papers relative to the extent of 
the insurrection and the number of the Na- 
tional troops. Lithuania was represented by 
them as unanimous in favor of the insurrec- 
tion of Poland Proper, and even so distant gov- 
ernments as Witebsk, Smolensk, the Ukraine, 
were said to have risen against the Russian 
authority. These reports were not confirmed, 
and it appears very doubtful whether in any 
government outside of Poland Proper, a major- 
ity of the population felt any sympathy with 
the insurrection. As to the number of gue- 
rillas, all accounts assert the impossibility of 
stating it with any degree of accuracy. It was 
probably most of the time between 10,000 and 
80,000. 

The outbreak of the insurrection, of course, 
arrested the reformatory policy which the 
Grand Duke Constantine and Marquis Wielo- 
polski intended to pursue. During the first days 
after the beginning of the war, the Russian 
Government held out the promise of some fur- 
ther reforms; but when this, as well as the 
offer of an amnesty, failed to produce any effect, 
the utmost rigor was used for the suppression 
of the rebellion. Gen. Berg, who in March 
was appointed commanding General at War- 
saw, and Gen. Mouravieff, who was appoint- 
éd Military Governor of the governments of 
Kovno, Vilna, Witebsk, Minsk and Grodno, to 
which later the government of Augustovo,* 
in Poland Proper, was added, ruled with an iron 
hand. Mouravieff, in particular, by a degree 
of cruelty which has no parallel in modern 


*The My ook that the government of Augustovo had been 
detached from the Kingdom of Poland, and attached to 
Russia Proper, proved to be erroneous. It was only de- 
tached from the Military Administration of Gen, Berg, and 
placed under that of Gen, Mouravieff. 
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history, incurred the general condemnation of 
the civilized world. Toward the close of the 
year, Grand Duke Constantine was temporarily 
relieved from his post as Administrator of the 
Kingdom and Chief Commander of the Army; 
some time before, Marquis Wielopolski had left 
Warsaw on a furlough of several months, 
The convention concluded on February 8th, — 
between Russia and Prussia, was deemed, at 
least by France, to be such an interposition of 
the latter in behalf of the former, in her con+ 
test with her revolted subjects, as to be a mat- 
ter of international concern. ~ 
On Feb. 17th, M. Drouyn de l’Huys ad- 
dressed a note to M. de Talleyrand, the Fre: ch 
Minister at Berlin, in which he expressed a re 
gret that Prussia had departed from her neus 
trality, and enumerated as. inconveniences like- 
ly to result from that step, that the Polisl 5 . 
question had thereby acquired European im- 
portance; that the idea of unity between the — 
different populations of the ancient Kingdom of — 
Poland had been revived ; that a really national — 
insurrection had been brought about; that the 
Prussian Government had by this means cast — 
itself into serious embarrassments; and that it — 
had created a political situation of grave un- 
easiness, and likely to prove the source of future — 
complications for the Oabinet. ef 
Another despatch from M. Drouyn de l’Huys- 
to the Duc de Montebello, French Minister 4 
St. Petersburg, February 18th, 18638, , 
that the Polish question excites in France the 
sympathy of all classes, and that the re 
sentatives of the European Powers, assembled _ 
at the Congress of Vienna, were actuated by the 
same sentiments when, seeking to repair the — 
misfortunes of Poland, which was one of the 
principal objects of their solicitude, they ee 
at the head of the general act, destined 
serve as the basis of the new political system of 
Europe, the stipulations which connected Po- 
land with that system. He recapitulates a con- 
versation with the Baron de Reichberg, from 
whom, he says, he had not concealed 
“even despite of us, events may grow 
and more embarrassing, and the pressure 
public opinion become greater as the 
of the circumstances increases.” Hecomments — 
upon the hopes aroused upon the 4 
of the Emperor Alexander to the throne, and — 
considers that if they should not be realized, . 
Russia would create embarrassment for 
self, and place France in a disagreeable position. _ 
He concludes by requesting the Due de Monte- 
bello to lay the question in this shape before 
the Prince Gortschakoff. ‘ aes 
In a despatch to the Duke of Grammont, 
French Minister at Vienna, dated Feb. 19th, 
gratification was expressed by M. Drouyn de 
PHuys that “the Court of Austria had pro- 
tected herself against the fault into which the 
Oabinet of Berlin had fallen in signing the con- 
vention of St. Petersburg.” The despatch goes 
on to say that “ it is notorious that, in the dif- 
ferent phases which the Polish question has 
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assumed during the last century, the attitude 
of the Cabinet of Vienna has not been identi- 
cal with that of Russia and Prussia.” This 
difference, it is said, has not escaped the Polish 
population, and has not been without influence 
in their dispositions toward Austria. In a 
despatch to Baron de Gros, the French Minis- 
ter at London, dated Feb. 21st, 1863, M. Drouyn 
de l’Huys expresses the expectation that the 
British Minister at Berlin has received instruc- 
tions perfectly coinciding with those of the 
French Minister. He suggests, however, whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to give to the 
manifestation of the opinion of the two Gov- 
ernments “a more permanent and a more de- 
termined form;” whether, for example, they 
could not ‘“ combine the terms of an identical 
communication, to be delivered simultaneously 
to the Berlin Cabinet, and then brought to the 
cognizance of the St. Petersburg Cabinet ?” 
It also appeared to M. Drouyn de l’Huys, 
that “a step of this nature would obtain the 
adhesion of the Austrian Government,” as 
there was reason to believe that the Vienna 
Cabinet took the same view as England and 
France of the convention between Prussia and 
Russia. In order to give the English Cabinet 
some idea of the views of France, a copy of a 
draft of a note was inclosed, in which, how- 
ever, as M. Drouyn de VHuys stated, France 
was willing to admit all reasonable alterations. 

A circular despatch from M. Drouyn de 
l’Huys to the French diplomatic agents abroad, 
dated March 1st, stated that “the Government 
of Her Britannic Majesty had not adhered to 
the step which France was disposed to take; 
that Austria, on her part, while adopting the 
view of France, had not thought herself justi- 
fied in officially discountenancing a convention 
with which she had from the first declined soli- 
darity ; that France in this state of things had no 
means with which to pursue further a propo- 
sition which supposed an agreement. 

The view taken by Great Britain of the 
Polish question may be inferred from the note 
of Earl Russell of the 5th of March, 1863, ad- 
dressed to the Powers that signed the Treaty 
of Vienna. It differs from the French in re- 
ferring to the proclamation of the Emperor 
Alexander, which formed no part of the final 
act, instead of invoking the treaties: The fol- 
lowing were the demands proposed to be made 
of Russia: 1st. An immediate amnesty in 
favor of the Polish insurgents. 2d. The reali- 
zation of the promises made by the Emperor 
Alexander to the Poles in his celebrated proc- 
lamation of November, 1815. 3d. The imme- 
diate convocation of the Polish Diet. 

On April 17th, the representatives of Austria, 
France and England, at St. Petersburg, pre- 
sented to the Russian Cabinet notes of their 

‘ Governments concerning the Polish question. 
The notes of France and England are dated 
April 10th, that of Austria is dated April 11th. 

The French note says what characterizes 

the disturbances in Poland—what gives them 
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an exceptional importance—is the fact that 
they are not the effects of a temporary crisis, 
Effects which are almost invariably reprodu- 
ced with each generation cannot be attributed 
to purely accidental causes. These convulsions 
which have become periodical, are the symp- 
tom of an inveterate evil; they are so many 
proofs of the impotency of all plans hitherto 
designed to reconcile Poland with the position 
hitherto conceded to it, On the other hand, 
these too frequent disturbances are a source 
of enxiety and alarm. Poland, occupying a 
central position on the continent, cannot be 
disturbed without the other states touching up- 
on her frontier suffering a shock which rever- 
berates through the whole of Europe. This 
has always been the case whenever the Poles 
have taken up arms. These conflicts do not 
only create anxiety in the public mind, but, 
if they are prolonged, may disturb thé rela- 
tions between the cabinets, and cause most 
lamentable complications, It is the common 
interest of all the powers to see that these in- 
cessantly recurring dangers are stopped. The 
French Government feels confident that the 
Court of Russia will show that it is animated 
by those liberal views of which the reign of 
the Emperor Alexander has already given 
such striking proofs; and that it will take 
measures to place Poland under the condi- 
tions of a durable peace. 

The English note takes the ground that. the 
general sympathy which is felt for the Polish 
nation might, of itself, justify her Majesty’s 
Government in making, in favor of the Polish 
race, an appeal to the generoug and benevolent 
feelings of his Imperial Majesty; but that the 
Government of Great Britain has a peculiar 
right to make its opinions known to that of 
Russia, because Great Britain having, in com- 
mon with other European Powers, been a 
party to the Treaty of Vienna, her Majesty’s 
Government should interpose with regard to 
any matter which may appear to constitute 
a departure from the provisions and stipu- 
lations of that treaty. The English Govern- 
ment regrets to be obliged to say that, al- 
though the union of the kingdom to the em- 
pire has been meditated in accordance with 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, the 
conditions upon which that union was distinct- 
ly made to depend have not been fulfilled 
by the Russian Government. The Emperor 
Alexander, in execution of the engagements 
contracted by the Treaty of Vienna, establish- 
ed in the Kingdom of Poland a national repre- 
sentation and national institutions, correspond- 
ing with the stipulations of the treaties. But 
upon the suppression of the revolt, in 1830, 
those arrangements were swept away. Prince 
Gortschakoff, like his predecessors, argues that 
the suppression of that revolt cancelled all the 
engagements of Russia in the Treaty of Vi- 
enna with regard to the Kingdom of Poland; 
but the English Government cannot acquiesce 
in a doctrine which it deems so contrary to 
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good faith, so destructive of the obligations of 
treaties, and so fatal to all the international 
ties which bind together the communities of 
European States and Powers. Such an asser- 
tion might have been made if the Emperor of 
Russia had held Poland as part of the original 
dominions of his crown, or if he had acquired 
it by the unassisted success of his arms, or un- 
sanctioned by the consent of any other Pow- 
er. But the Emperor of Russia held Poland by 
the solemn stipulation of a treaty made by 
him with Great Britain, Austria, France, Prus- 
sia, Portugal, Spain and Sweden, and the re- 
volt of the Poles could not release him from 
the engagements so contracted,'nor obliterate 
the signatures by which his plenipotentiaries 
had concluded, and he himself had ratified, 
those engagements. These engagements, in 
the opinion of the English Government, have 
not been, nor are they now, faithfully carried 
into execution by the Russian Government. 
The English Government forbears to dwell 
upon that long course of action, civil, nation- 
al, and military, carried on by the Russian 
Government within the Kingdom of Poland, of 
which the Poles so loudly complain; it would 
rather advert to the much desired termina- 
tion of their lamentable troubles. It is evi- 
dent that even if Poland shall be reduced to 
subjection, the remembrance of the events of 
the struggle will long continue to make it the 
bitter enemy of Russia, and a source of weak- 
ness and of danger, instead of being an ele- 
ment of security and of strength. he Eng- 
lish Government would beg, moreover, to sub- 
mit to the Imperial Government that, besides 
the obligations of treaties, Russia, as a mem- 
ber of the community of European States, has 
duties of comity toward other nations to ful- 
fil. The conditions of things which has now 
for a long course of time existed in Poland, is 
a source of danger, not to Russia alone, but 
also to the general peace of Europe. The dis- 
turbances which are perpetually breaking out 
among the Polish subjects of his Imperial Maj- 
esty necessarily produce a serious agitation of 
opinion in other countries of Europe, tending 
to excite much anxiety in the minds of their 
Governments, and which might, under pos- 
sible circumstances, produce complications of 
the most serious nature. 

A second English despatch of the same date 
(April 10th), gives an account of an important 
conversation between Earl Russell and Baron 
Brunnow. The baron asked whether the com- 
munication which her Majesty’s Government 
was about to make to St. Petersburg would be 
of a pacific nature. Earl Russell replied that it 
would be, but that, as he did not wish to mislead 
Baron Brunnow, he must say something more, 
Her Majesty’s Government had no intentions 
that were otherwise than pacific, still less any 
concert with other Powers for any but pacific 

urposes. But the state of things might change. 
he present overtures might be rejected, and 
the insurrection continue to assume larger di- 
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mensions; if, in that case, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia should take no conciliatory steps, dangers 
and complications might arise not at present 
in contemplation. Baron Brunnow, in re- 
ply, stated that there were projects afloat for 
altering the map of Europe, that in these pro- 
jects compensations to Russia were conan 
that Russia entered into none of these pro- 
jects, and trusted Great Britain would do like- 
Ear] Russell said it was the wish of 
her Majesty’s Government to do so; but Rus- 
sia had herself, in some cases, been active in 
proposing and carrying into effect territorial 
changes. But England trusted that the Emper- 
or of Russia, by granting an amnesty and the 
benefit. of free institutions to Poland, would 
put an end to this insurrection. ‘oom 
The Austrian note, of April 11th, directs the 
attention of the Russian Government to the 
pernicious influence of the Polish insurrection 
upon the Austrian provinces, Grave embar- 
rassments are thus occasioned to the Austrian — 
Government, which is therefore bound to at- 
tach peculiar importance to prevent their re- 
currence. By replacing the Polish provinces 
subject to Russia in the conditions of a durable 
peace, Russia would avert consequences disas- 
trous to all Europe, but peculiarly to the coun- 
tries which are more frequently affected by 
conflicts that inevitably result in agitating pub- 
lic opinion to a degree alarming for the vari- 
ous Governments, and calculated, moreover, 
to bring about serious complications. : a 
The replies of Russia to the Three Great 
Powers are dated April 26th, and were pub- 
lished by the Journal de St. Petersburg, of 
May 3d. In his reply fo England Prince Gort- 
schakoff subdivides the English despatch into 
two portions: the first relating to what m 
be considered as the legal bearings of the Poli 
question ; and the second to the expediency of 
reéstablishing peace in Poland upon a durable 
basis. In regard to its legal obligations, the 


Russian Minister thinks that his Government 


can thoroughly vindicate its conduct. He cor- 
rects the mistake into which he alleges that Earl 
Russell had fallen when he stated in hisd 

that it was provided by that treaty that the 
Duchy of Varsovia should be converted into a 
Polish kingdom and joined to the Russian em- 
pire under certain conditions. On the con- 
trary, he points out, it was merely provided 
that the subjects of Russian, Austrian 
Prussian Poland respectively should obtain “a 
representation and national institutions regu- 
lated after the mode of political existence 
which each of the Governments to which they 
appertained should judge it convenient to 
accord to them.” Prince Gortschakoff goes on 
to say that Alexander I. gave a constitution to 
Poland at the close of the year 1815, but this 
act was purely spontaneous on his part, and, 
so far from constituting an irrevocable engage- 
ment toward the foreign Powers, was, in ae 
never communicated to them. The revolt o 
1830, he says, had the effect of annulling the 
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constitution granted in’ conformity with the 
Treaty of Vienna, and when in that year the 
Russian Government succeeded in-reéstablish- 
ing its supremacy in Poland, it was by the 
virtue, as it'were, of re-conquest entirely ab- 
solved from all precedent obligations. Com- 
ing to the second branch of the question, he 
says, it is the object of the Czar, as it is the 
desire of her Majesty’s Government, that a 
practical solution of the Polish question should 
be arrived at. The only difference of opinion 
which exists between the two cabinets is due 
to the fact that the English Government con- 
tinues to maintain that a restoration of the 
Constitution of 1815 is the “sole panacea” for 
the troubles of Poland. 

Prince Gortschakoff goes on to say: “ But the 
English Government and nation can hardly 
assert that there is only one form of govern- 
ment possible for all peoples, whatever may 
be their history and development. There are 
many degrees to pass through, and each nation 
must proceed in this path according to its own 
instincts. It is just and natural that a sover- 
eign, animated by the most benevolent inten- 
tions, should calculate the bearing and exten- 
sion of institutions destined to place his subjects 
in the most favorable conditions of existence.” 
Prince Gortschakoff then appeals to the liberal 
measures which the present Ozar has inaugu- 
rated in Russia, and remarks that a similar 
“ solicitude” bas been brought to bear upon 
Poland. He says that foreign states misappre- 
hend the real nature of Polish institutions: 
They are, in truth, most liberal, although 
distance and “the chimerical passions of a 
hostile party” have prevented ‘strangers from 
appreciating them. The system inaugurated 
by the present Emperor contains ‘a germ 
which time and experience must develop.” It 
will one day end in becoming “a species of 
self-government, established on the basis of 
those provincial and municipal institutions 
which have in England secured the greatness 
and prosperity of that country.” They have 
hitherto been prevented from bearing their full 
fruit by “the party of disorder,” and ‘it has 
been impossible to show how they work, or 
how far they respond to the real necessities 
and to the degree of maturity of the country. 
It is only when this experiment shall have 
been made that it will be possible to pass a 
judgment upon this work, and to complete it. 

“ Russia is too directly interested in the tran- 
quillity of Poland not to understand the duties 
of her position toward other nations. It would 
be difficult to assert that she has met, in this 
respect, with scrupulous reciprocity. The con- 
tinual conspiracy which is being organized and 
armed abroad to keep up disorder in the king- 
dom is a fact of public notoriety, the incon- 
venience of which principally consists in the 
moral effects which the favorers of the insur- 
rection deduce from it, in order to lead astray 
the peaceable population, by gaining credit for 
the belief in direct assistance from abroad. 
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“Ifthe Government of her Britannic Majesty 
lays stress upon (releve) the reaction which the 
troubles of Poland exercise on the peace of 
Europe, we must be still more struck with the 
influence which the agitations of Europe have 
in all times had the power to exercise on the 
tranquillity of Poland. Since 1815 this country 
has witnessed the development of a material 
welfare unknown until then in her annals, 
while other states have in the interval under- 
gone many interior crises. This repose was 
only troubled, in 1830, by the consequences of 
commotions coming from abroad; 18 years” 
later, in 1848, while almost the whole of 
Europe was convulsed by ‘the revolution, the 
Kingdom of Poland was able to preserve its 
tranquillity. We are persuaded that it would 
be the same at present, were it not for the 
continual instigations of the party of cosmopol- 
itan revolution. If this party, everywhere de- 
voted to the overthrow of order, at present 
concentrates all its activity upon Poland, a 
grave error would be committed in supposing 
that its aspirations will stop short at that limit. 
What it seeks there is a lever to overturn the 
rest of Europe. Those cabinets which attach 
importance to seeing the Kingdom of Poland 
return a moment earlier to the conditions of a 
durable peace, cannot therefore more certainly 
ensure the realization of this desire than by 
laboring on their side, to appease the moral 
and material disorder which it is sought to 
propagate in Europe, and thus to exhaust the 
main source of the agitations at which their 
foresight is alarmed.” 

With reference to this despatch, Lord Rus- 
sell, writing on May 2d, to Lord Napier, Eng- 
lish Minister at St. Petersburg, says: ‘ Baron 
Brunnow came to me this morning, and, before 
giving me a copy of the despatch of his Govern- 
ment in answer to mine to your.Excellency, of 
the 10th of April, said to me, in substance, 
what follows: ‘ You have declared to me that 
the step which Lord Napier was instructed to 
take was taken with a pacific intention. The 
Imperial Cabinet has received your despatch in 
a similar spirit of peace and of conciliation. 
You have told me that the representation you 
have made is founded upon the basis of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, 
The Imperial Cabinet on its part accepts the 
basis. ‘The Imperial Cabinet is:ready to enter 
upon an exchange of ideas upon the ground 
and within the limits of the treaties of 1815.’” 

The reply to France is a much less elaborate 
document than the despatch sent to England, 
Prince Gortschakoff states that the wishes ex- 

ressed in the name of the Emperor Napoleon 
leameatas with those of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. The Emperor Alexander admits the just 
interest which the powers bordering on Poland, 
and those who codperated in wae the state 
of Europe, must naturally take in al the com- 
plications of a nature to disturb its harmony. 
The Emperor Napoleon, in pointing out to 
Russia the opportunity for taking measures to 
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place Poland in the condition of durable peace, 
responds entirely to the wishes of the Emperor 
Alexander. But it is upon the selection of the 
measures conducive to this end, that it would 
be desirable to come to an understanding. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs points 
out the insufficiency of the combinations, hith- 
erto conceived to reconcile Poland with the 
position granted to her. This is an additional 
motive not to recommence experiments which 
have been a source of misfortune to Poland as 
well as to Russia—a cause of troubles to Eu- 
rope, and which in all probability would lead 
to the same results. The evils from which the 
kingdom is actually suffering are the revolution- 
ary tendencies, the curse of our age, which are 
now concentrated in Poland. The Governments 
whose duty it is to cure this evil, cannot devote 
too much attention to it. The Emperor Napo- 
leon can best accelerate the realization of the 
wish he expresses to Russia in the name of 
humanity, and in that of the permanent inter- 
ests of Europe, by aiding in putting down the 
cosmopolitan revolution. The Russian Govern- 
ment hopes that, appreciating the question in a 
high point of view, with all the difficulties it 
implies, and all the allowances it requires, 
the Emperor Napoleon will not refuse the 
moral support which may depend upon him, 
so as to facilitate to the Emperor of Russia the 
task pointed out to him by his solicitude for 
the Kingdom of Poland, his duties toward 
Russia, and his international relations with his 
neighbors and with the great Powers of Europe. 
In his reply to Austria, Prince Gortschakoff 
refers to his replies to England and France as 
containing a full exposé of the views of the 
Russian Government. He then goes on to 
state, that the Emperor Alexander understands 
the preoccupations produced in the Cabinet of 
Vienna by the deplorable events which are 


taking place in the immediate neighborhood of Am 


the Austrian frontier, and the value which it 
must attach to seeing them brought to an end. 
But the return of Poland to the condition of 
peace does not depend solely upon the meas- 
ures which may be applied. The source of 
the agitation in Poland is the cosmopolite rev- 
olutionary party. Foreign Governments which 
take an interest in the tranquillity of Poland, 
on account of the influence which the state of 
that country must have on the peace of Europe, 
can greatly contribute to remove this cause of 
disorder, the reaction of which would at last 
affect themselves. The Russian Government 
ye the firm conviction that the Oabinet of 

ienna will neglect nothing in its power to 
oppose the dangerous manuvres of the revolu- 
tionary party, 

In compliance with an invitation of the Em- 
oxen of France, most of the second-rate 

owers of Europe also addressed notes to the 
Russian Government with regard to the Polish 
question; thus Sweden on April 7th, Spain on 
March 21st, Italy on April 28d, Holland on April 
28th, Denmark on May 8th, and Portugal, to all 
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of which notes Russia replied. But neither — 


the notes nor the replies contained anythin 
noteworthy. Belgium, Switzer and th 


United States of America declined the invitation 
of France to address Russia. The opinion of the 
Government of the United States is express¢ 
a note of the Secretary of State to Mr, D 
American Minister at Paris, dated Washington, 
May 11th,1863. Mr. Seward informs Mr. Dayton — 
that M. Mercier had read to him a despatch, 
dated April 23d, in which M. Drouyn de l’Huys 
the French Minister of Foreign irs, states 
that the Emperor, appreciating the value of the 
traditional sympathy of the United States for 
Poland on the one hand, and their evident 
friendship for Russia on the other, would be 
happy to obtain the codperation of the United 
States in this important question. Secretary 
Seward goes on to say that ‘‘the American 
Government’ is profoundly and agreeably im- 
pressed with the consideration which the Em- 
peror has manifested toward the United States, 
by inviting their concurrence in a proceeding 
having for its object the double interests ¢ 
public order and humanity. Nor is it less 
favorably impressed with the sentiments and 
the prudential considerations which ae 
peror has in so becoming a manner 
to the Court of St. Petersburg,” as they a 
such only ‘as appeal to the just emotions and — 
best sympathies of mankind.” He feels , 
by the enlightened and humane character of the — 
Emperor of Russia that this appeal will be ae- { 
cepted, and that it will meet at St. pa q 
with all the favor compatible with the general 
well-being of the vast states which the Emperor 
of Russia governs with so much wisdom and ~ 
moderation, Nevertheless, notwithstanding — 
the so favorable reception which the United — 
States Government is disposed to give to the — 
suggestion of the Emperor of the French, 
erican Government finds in its tradition 
neutral policy an insurmountable difficulty 
associating itself, by an active codperation, wi 
the Cabinets of Paris, London, and Vienna, 
it is requested. This note was very well re 
ceived in St. Petersburg. Prince Gortschako 
at once addressed a note to the American em-— 
bassador at St. Petersburg expressing, in the 
name of the Emperor, the satisfaction and the 
gratitude which the heart of his Majesty has 
felt by seeing the imperial policy and intentions 
so well appreciated by the American people, __ 
The Governments of France, England, and 
Austria were entirely dissatisfied with the Rus- 
sian replies. New negotiations led to the 
determination to address new and identical 
notes to St. Petersburg, designating the points 
which, in the opinion of the three Governments, 
the Government of Russia ought to grant to 
the Poles, as the basis of pacification. These 
“six points” were as follows: 1, Complete 
and general amnesty. 2. National representa- 
tion, with powers similar to those which are 
fixed by the charter of the 15th (27th) Novem- 
ber,£815, 8, Poles to be named to public 
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offices in such a manner as to form a distinct 
national administration, having the confidence 
of the country. 4. Full and entire liberty of 
conscience; repeal of the restrictions imposed 
on Catholic worship. 5. The Polish language 
recognized in the kingdom as the official lan- 
guage, and used as such in the administration 
of the law and in ‘education. 6. The estab- 
lishment of a regular and legal system of re- 
cruiting. Earl Russell, in submitting to Prince 
Gortschakoff these six points, stated it to be 
the opinion of her Majesty’s Government that 
the Poles would not be satisfied by mere dec- 
larations of good intentions. 
' The French note to the Russian Cabinet 
respecting Polish affairs recommends, in the 
same terms as the English and Austrian notes, 
the acceptance of the “six points” as a basis 
for the pacification of Poland. M. Drouyn de 
VHuys does not suggest that the Russian 
Government will object to these proposals, or 
hesitate to accept them as bases for negotiations. 
He thinks “that there is room to anticipate 
a provisional as fe founded upon the 
maintenance of the military status guo, which 
it would be the duty of the Emperor of Russia 
to proclaim, and which the Poles should on 
their side observe on their own responsibility.” 
Polish affairs may then be submitted to the 
consideration of a conferencé of the eight 
Powers which signed the Treaty of Vienna. 
Thus if, as the French Cabinet hopes, Russia 
accepts the bases of negotiation proposed to her, 
“this question, withdrawn from the decision of 
force, which might cut it once more without 
solving it, would henceforth enter on the path 
of friendly discussion, the only way to prepare 
a solution vainly sought up to the present day, 
and which would be worthy alike of the en- 
lightenment of the epoch and of the generous 
sentiments by which all the cabinets are ani- 
mated.” 
The despatch of Count Rechberg is dated 
Vienna, June 18th, and addressed to the Aus- 
trian Minister at St. Petersburg. After a 
retrospective introduction of a very friendly 
character, Count Rechberg says, respecting the 
replies of Russia to the former notes of the 
three Powers: ‘They have appeared to us to 
correspond with what we expected from the 
wisdom and liberal intentions of the Emperor 
Alexander. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg ap- 
peared, in fact, to display a desire to proceed 


to an interchange of ideas on the means the » 


most calculated to attain the common object 
of our desires. Austria, France, and Great 
Britain found themselves, therefore, in a man- 
ner invited to express their views in a more 
precise way, and to explain them amicably to 
the Russian Government. Animated by the 
spirit of conciliation which actuated our first 
step, we have not hesitated to follow the path 
indicated to us. We have consequently ex- 
amined what are the conditions by which, in 
our opinion, tranquillity and peace could be re- 
stored to the Kingdom of Poland; and we have 
; vou. m. 48 <A 
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succeeded in expressing these conditions in the 
following six points which we recommend to 
the consideration of the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. Like England and France the Government 
of Austria is in favor of calling a conference 
of the Powers which signed the Treaty of 
Vienna.” Count Rechberg remarks on this sub- 
ject: “To judge from a passage of Prince 
Gortschakoff’s despatch to Baron Brunnow, 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg seems to admit 
the interest which all the Powers who signed 
the general Act of the Congress of Vienna 
have in participating in deliberations concern- 
ing the country designated in that Act as the 
Duchy of Warsaw. e should have no objec- 
tion for our part to such a form of negotiations, 
and we should be ready to accept preliminary 
negotiations or conferences between the eight 
Powers signing the general Act of the Congress 
of Vienna, if Russia recognized the expediency 
of such conferences, in order to discuss the de- 
velopment and application of: the programme 
which we have drawn up above.” 

Prince Gortschakoff replied to these notes 
on July 22d. In polite but determined language, 
Russia declined either to accept the six points, 
or to agree to the proposed Congress. In point 
of ability, this reply is one of the most remark- 
able documents issued on the Polish question. 
At the outset, Prince Gortschakoff says: ‘*‘ We 
have pleasure in learning that Lord Russell 
admits with us the barren nature of a prolonged 
controversy relative to the signification of the 
1st article of the Treaty of Vienna; and that 
with us, likewise, he desires to place the ques- 
tion upon ground which should offer more op- 
portunities for arriving at a practical solution. 
Before taking our stand upon this ground, we 
deem it useful to put in a clear light our posi- 
tions respectively. The Imperial Cabinet ad- 
mits the principle that every Power signing a 
treaty has a right to interpret the sense thereof 
from its own point of view, provided always 
that that interpretation remains within the 
limits of the meaning that is possible to be put 
upon it according to the text itself. In virtue 
of this principle, the Imperial Cabinet does not 
dispute this right in any one of the eight Powers 
which have concurred in the general proceed- 
ings of Vienna in 1815. Experience has, it is 
true, demonstrated that the exercise of such 
right issues in no practical result. The experi- 
ments made already in 1831 have had no issue 
but to place on record the divergence of opin- 
ions. Nevertheless this right exists. It ex- 
tends as far as the limits which I have indicated 
above, and is incapable of obtaining a wider 
range but with the express consent of the con- 
tracting party most directly interested. Ac- 
cordingly it depended upon the Imperial Cabinet 
to maintain the strict application of this prin- 
ciple, observing the line of action taken in the 
course of the month of April last, with respect 
to events which occurred in the Kingdom of 
Poland. If, in reply to that appeal, it went 
further into the subject, it was entirely owing 
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to its perfect readiness to seek to conciliate, 
and in order to reply with courtesy to an 
appeal which bore a similar character. The 
Russian Cabinet is still ready to enter upon an 
exchange of views upon the basis and within 
the limits of the treaties of 1815. 

“The Russian Government subscribes to the 
principle laid down by Earl Russell, that the 
basis of government is in every case the con- 
fidence which it inspires in the governed; but 
the indispensable corollary of this principle is 
respect for authority, and no government can 
allow that a fraction of the people be vested 
with the right of seeking elsewhere than under 
the legitimately constituted authority, by arm- 
ed rebellion, supported by hostile or foreign 
parties, the well-being and the prosperity which 
they might declare that they could not realize 
without the aid of inspirations from abroad.” 

Coming to the six points, Prince Gortschakoff 
refers to his former despatch to show that the 
Emperor has already either decreed or prepar- 
ed the greater part of the measures which they 
include, But Russia is unable to share the 
hope, without certain reserves, that an adoption 
of the six points would lead to a complete and 
mips ay pacification of the Kingdom of Po- 
and. In the opinion of the Russian Govern- 
ment, reorganization of the kingdom must in 
all cases be preceded by the reéstablishment 
of order inthe country. That result is depend- 
ent upon the stoppage of the material assist- 
ance and moral encouragement obtained from 
abroad by the insurrectionists. We must pre- 
sume that the sources of information from 
which the English Government have formed 
their judgment of the state of affairs in Poland, 
are not of an impartial origin. If Earl Russell 
were exactly informed of the occurrences in 
Poland, he would know that the masses of the 
people have kept aloof from it, that the rural 
population have even evinced hostility to it, 
that the insurrection sustains itself alone by a 
terrorism unprecedented in history, and that 
the insurgent bands are principally recruited 
from elements foreign to the country. The 
principle of action of the directing committees 
from without is to keep up agitation at all cost, 
in order to furnish an occasion and a pretext 
for a diplomatic intervention which should lead 
to military action, As long as this situation 
lasts, the measures which Earl Russell recom- 
mends would with difficulty find application 
practically. 
produce the same effects. The presence of 
armed bands, the terrorism of the Central 
Committee, and the appearance of an imme- 
diate pressure from without, would moreover 
take from these measures the fitness of time, 
the dignity and the effectiveness which the 
Russian Government could expect from their 
spontaneous adoption. The instigators of the 
rebellion would not accept the adoption of the 
six points as a solution of the Polish question. 
They demand neither an amnesty, nor an auton- 
omy, nor a representation either more or less 
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The same causes would again - 
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complete. The absolute independence of the 
kingdom even would be for them only a means 
for arriving at the final object of their aspira- 
tions. This object is dominion over provinces 
where the immense majority are Russian b 
race or by religion; in a word, it is Poland 
extended to the two seas, which would ineyi- 
tably bring about a claim tothe Polish provinces 
belonging to other neighboring powers. The 
final result would be a general conflagration, 
and the subversion of the peace and the 
librium of Europe. 
The project of 


Alexander I. to combine the 
Duchy of Warsaw “ with the Polish provinces — 


equi- 


2: 
; 


anciently dismembered into a kingdom under 


the sovereignty of Russia, with an administra- 


tion in accordance with the wishes of the 


people, was a passing inclination of that sover- 
eign and must be excluded, even in an exchange 


of ideas made within the limits of the treaties — 


The proposal of an armistice is 
rejected. The Emperor of Russia, it is said, 
owes it to his army, to the peaceable majority 
of the Poles, and to Russia to take energetic 
measures to crush the insurrection. 
posal of a conference, of the eight Powers 
which signed the Treaty of Vienna for the pur- 
pose of discussing the six points is also rejected. 


The pro- — 


If the measures were to be submitted to ulte- — 


rior deliberation, there would result a direct 
interference of foreign Powers in the most 


intimate details of the administration, an inter- — 


ference that no great Power could admit.” 
It would also “further increase the pretensions 
and illusions of the Polish agitators.” The 
only conference which Russia will accept is a 
conference with Austria and Prussia, between 
which “the traditions of history ” and imme- 
diate neighborhood establish a certain com- 


munity and reciprocity of interests. On this 


point Prince Gortschakoff says: “ All the ar- 


rangements destined to regulate the interior — 


administration and the mutual relations of the 
Polish territories placed, since the Congress of 
Vienna, under their respective dominions, haye 
been laid down in treaties concluded directly 
between these three Courts on April 21st (May 
8d), 1815. They have been successfully comple- 
ted by a series of special conventions whenever 
circumstances have required it. The general 
principles mentioned in these treaties, and 
which could interest Europe, have alone been 
inserted in the Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
signed on May 27th (June 9th),by all the Powers 
invited to concur in it. At present it is not a 
question of these general principles, but the 
administrative details and ulterior arrange- 
ments would furnish useful matter for diseus- 
sion by the three Courts in order to place the 
respective position of their Polish possession 
to which the stipulations of the treaties 
1815 extend, in harmony with present necessi- 
ties and the progress of time.” In conclusion, 
Prince Gortschakoff expresses the hope that 
the great Powers, by clear and categorical Jan- 
guage, would contribute to dissipate the illu- 
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sions of the insurgents, and to thwart the 
calculations which they found upon an active 
intervention in favor of their exaggerated 
aspirations. Thus they would bring nearer 
the moment when the Emperor of Russia could 
execute and develop the reformatory measures 
which he designs to adopt for Poland. 

His reply to France agrees in substance with 
the one addressed to England. It emphatically 
insists on the moral solidarity of the great 
Powers in presence of the evident action of the 
revolutionary elements of all countries concen- 
trating at present in Poland, stating that this 
gives the question a European character. 
Prince Gortschakoff says that Russia is the 
more compelled to call the attention of the 
French Government to this fact, since one of 
the principal focuses of the agitation which 
exists is Paris itself. The Polish emigrants, 
profiting by their social relations, have organ- 
ized a vast conspiracy, destined to mislead 
public opinion in France by a system of mis- 
representation and calumny, and to keep alive 
disorder in the Kingdom of Poland by assisting 
it with material by the terror of a secret com- 
mittee, and, above all, by propagating the con- 
viction that active foreign intervention will 
take place in favor of the most senseless aspi- 
rations of the insurrection. ‘ We have pleas- 
ure,” says Prince Gortschakoff, in conclusion, 
“in believing that the French Government will 
not permit its name to be abused for the advan- 
tage of the revolution in Poland and in Europe.” 

The reply to Austria, dated July 15th, did not 
present any new points of importance. In the 
concluding passage of this despatch, Prince 
Gortschakoff says: ‘‘ As to the substance of 
our propositions, we believe that if appreciated 
in the spirit which has dictated them, and if 
honestly applied, they may lead to a rational 
and practical solution which would at once 
give satisfaction to the rights and interests of 
the three neighboring Powers, to the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1815, on which the gen- 
eral equilibrium reposes, to the reasonable 
wishes of the Poles, and the solicitude which 
Europe has manifested on behalf of the tran- 
quillity of these countries. We can therefore 
‘only regret the different. impression which the 
directions addressed by Count Rechberg to the 
Austrian embassadors at London and Paris 
lead us to anticipate.” The publication of the 
Russian note in the official Vienna journal was 
accompanied with the remark, that immediately 
after the receipt of the Russian reply, a note 
was addressed to the Austrian embassadors at 
the Courts of London and Paris, that Austria 
would not separate herself from the alliance, 
and she would not negotiate separately with 
Russia, as demanded by the latter. The Aus- 
trian Government was of the opinion that the 
note of Prince Gortschakoff might be inter- 
preted as indicating some secret negotiations 
between the Courts of Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg; and Count Rechberg, in a note to the 
_Austrian Minister at St. Petersburg, dated July 
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19th, called the attention of Prince Gortscha- 
koff to this point. In reply, Prince Gortscha- 
koff, ina note of July 27th, expressed surprise 
to find that Count Rechberg had hinted the 
possibility of Russia entertaining a reservation. 
He then proceeds: “If this view of the subject 
has been put forward by Count Rechberg from 
a desire to remove all idea of a separate agree- 
ment, which might be judged incompatible 
with the engagement contracted by Austria 
with the point of departure by which she con- 
nects her measures, let us hasten to bear wit- 
ness that no agreement whatever has taken 
place between her and ourselves upon the 
subject of the late overtures. We have deduced 
no approbation from the Austrian note of the 
18th June, and have anticipated her refusal of 
a conference between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. We have not dreamt of establishing 
any assimilation between Galicia and Poland; 
but tradition, precedents, and the assistance 
received by the insurgents from Galicia, attest 
their common interests, and show the necessity 
of an understanding between the three North- 
ern Courts. The proposition for a conference 
was conceived in a friendly, spirit, in conformity 
with the relations and interests of the two 
Courts, and we should regret any different in- 
terpretation.” The despatch terminates with 
an expression of Prince Gortschakoff’s regret 
that the note of Count Rechberg presages a 
different impression. 

England and France declared the reply of 
Russia to be entirely unsatisfactory, and M. 
Drouyn de l’Huys, in a new note, designated 
it as a refusal to grant the six points. Prince 
Gortschakoff protested against this view. In 
another despatch, addressed to the Russian 
embassador at Paris, he says that the greater 
part of the measures indicated in the six 
points had been granted, but that, far from 
pacifying the kingdom, they were the start- 
ing point of the insurrection. The agitators 
made reforms a pretext for raising the coun- 
try. Having conceived the hope of complete 
independence by the aid of foreign inter- 
vention, they could not appear satisfied with 
the liberal institutions, the basis of which was 
being carried out by the Government. Prince 
Gortschakoff further deprecates any intention 
to represent the French Government as an 
accomplice of the revolutionary party. ‘“ We 
adhere,” he says, ‘to our observations concern- 
ing the suspension of hostilities. It is neces- 
sary that the rebels should Jay down their arms 
or the Government abdicate all authority. It 
is impossible to otherwise understand the ques- 
tion of dignity and public order. Our despatch 
contained neither irony nor provocation, but a 
fecling of wounded dignity might have mani- 
fested itself in the expression of our ideas.” 

Earl Russell replied again to Princé Gort- 
schakoff in a note of August 11th. He insists 
that the Russian Government, not the Poles, 
bears the chief responsibility for a continuation 
of the war. _ ‘“ Her Majesty’s Government have 
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no hesitation in declaring their conviction that 
the principal obstacle to the reéstablishment 
of order in Poland is not the assistance obtain- 
ed by the insurgents from abroad, but the con- 
duct of the Russian Government itself. The 
Empress Catherine in 1772 promised to the 
Poles the maintenance of their religion. The 
Emperor Alexander I. in 1815 promised to the 
Poles national representation and national ad- 
ministration. These promises have not been 
fulfilled. During many years the religion of 
the Poles was attacked, and to the present 
hour they are not in possession of the political 
rights assured to them by the treaty of 1815, 
and the constitution of the same year. The 
violation of these solemn engagements on the 
part of the Russian Government produced dis- 
affection, and the sudden invasion of the homes 
of Warsaw, in a night of January last, was the 
immediate cause of the present insurrection. 
Unless the general feeling in Poland had been 
estranged from Russia, the moral and material 
assistance afforded from abroad would have 
availed the insurgents little. Itistrue, however, 
that lively sympathy has been excited in Europe 
in favor of the Poles. In every considerable 
state where there exists a national representa- 
tion—in England, in France, in Austria, in Prus- 
sia, in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, in Sweden, in 
Denmark,—that sympathy has been manifested. 
Wherever there is a national administration 
the administration has shared, though with 
prudence and reserve in expression, the feelings 
of the legislature and the nation. Russia ought 
to take into account these sympathies, and 

rofit by the lesson which they teach.” His 

espatches conclude as follows: “In commu- 
nicating their views to Prince Gortschakoff, it 
remains to her Majesty’s Government to dis- 
charge an imperative duty. It is to call his 
Excellency’s most serious attention to the gray- 
ity of the situation, and the responsibility 
which it imposes upon Russia. Great Britain, 
Austria, and France have pointed out the 
i apr necessity of putting an end to a deplor- 
able state of things which is full of danger to 
Europe. They have at the same time indicated 
the means which, ingtheir opinion, ought to be 
employed to arrive at this termination, and 
they have offered their codperation in order to 
attain it with more certainty. If Russia does 
not perform all that depends upon her to fur- 
ther the moderate and conciliatory views of the 
three Powers, if she does not enter upon the 
path which is open to her by friendly counsels, 
she makes herself responsible for the serious 
consequences which the prolongation of the 
troubles of Poland may produce.” 

The French note, which was simultaneously 
addressed to Prince Gortschakoff, was accom- 
rene with a note, in which M. Drouyn de 
’Huys explains the European character of the 
stipulations which were accepted by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia at the Congress of 1815. 
The French Minister recalls “1. That Russia 
has entered into an engagement to bestow on 
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the Kingdom of Poland a distinct constitutional 
régime. 2. That Russia, in making the reser- 
vation to approximate the Polish institutions 
to those of Russia, could only allude to the 
Polish provinces without the Kingdom of Po- 
land Proper. The Powers have a direct and 
positive right to claim for Poland a faithful 
execution of the treaties.” The note of Aus- 
tria to Russia expresses great regret that Russia 
has not given a more satisfactory reply to the 
notes of the Great Powers. The note then 
proceeds to state that the interest of Europe 
demands an early fulfilment of the work of 
conciliation in Poland. “ Foreign influences,” 
it says, ‘‘are not the only cause of the insur- 
rection. Poland would be tranquil if Russia 
had fulfilled the political and religious engage- 
ments which she had contracted. The proposed 
conference of the great Powers ought certainly 
to be acceptable to Russia.” In conelusion, 
Prince Gortschakoff is requested to give his 
most serious attention to the present state of 
things, for the consequences of which Austria 
declares Russia alone will be responsible. 

The replies of Prince Gortschakoff to these 
three notes are dated Sept. 7th (old style, Au- 
gust 26th). Prince Gortschakoff regrets that the 
expectations, based upon the diplomatic dis- 
cussions and their results, had not been fulfill- 
ed, and that the differences of opinion had not 
been removed. He, therefore, thinks that a 
further extension of these discussions appears 
superfluous. He finally states that Russia as- 
sumes the full responsibility of her acts. In 
the reply to France, Prince Gortschakoff more- 
over emphatically declines any discussion on 
the Polish provinces of Russia Proper. He 
says: “We will draw attention to only one 
point in the despatch of M. Dronyn de l’Huy. 
because we are anxious to remove before 
every fresh subject of misunderstanding. I 
refer to the allusion made by the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, several times and under 
various forms, to the western provinces of 
Russia, as participating to a certain extent in 
the international stipulations which determined 
in 1815 the position of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
The Imperial Cabinet cannot in any way admit 
this point of view even to the rm tne extent, | 
and your Excellency is requested to reiterate 
to M. Drouyn de I’Huys the declaration already 
made in my previous Teepiatch, that his Majesty 
the Emperor, always ready to scrupulously 
fulfil his obligations toward all the Powers, 
must peremptorily exclude, even from an inter- 
change of friendly opinions, any allusions to 
parts of his empire to which no international 
stipulations of any kind whatever apply.” 
These notes were accompanied by a memoran- 
dum of considerable length. This document 
treats the question exclusively in an interna- 
tional point pf view. It gives an historical 
sketch from the Congress of Vienna. It thor- 
oughly examines the extent Russia is bound 
by those treaties, and dwells at considerable 
length upon the congress itself. It endeavors 
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to prove that the autonomy already decreed 
for the Kingdom of Poland, and the application 
of which has not been suspended, but obstruct- 
ed, by the revolution, satisfies the obligations 
contracted by Russia toward Europe. It con- 
cludes with asserting that the Emperor of 
Russia is decided to maintain the engagements 
of 1815 in all their extent. 

Thus ended one of the most memorable dip- 
lomatic negotiations of modern times. The 
most prominent part in it was taken by the 
Government of France, which induced all the 
second-rate Powers of Europe to participate. 
Throughout the progress of the negotiation, 
and, especially, after the last reply of Russia, 
declining any further discussion of the subject, 
the semi-official press of France were crying 
for war, and most of the other papers were 
joining in this cry. But England refused posi- 
tively to make any warlike demonstration, and 
Austria associated herself with England. Thus 
left alone, the French Emperor deemed it inex- 

edient to pursue any longer a warlike policy. 

e gave, quite unexpectedly, a new turn to the 
whole negotiation, by proposing, on the open- 
ing of the French Chambers on November 7th, 
the assembling of a European Congress for set- 
tling not only the Polish but all national com- 
plications. (See Coneress, European.) 

PRESBYTERIANS. The statistics of the 
Old School Presbyterian Church, in 1863, were 
reported asfollows: synods in connection with 
the General Assembly, 85; presbyteries, 172; 
licentiates, 288; candidates for the ministry, 
399; ministers, 2,205; churches, 2,541; licen- 
sures, 82; ordinations, 91; installations, 100; 
pastoral relations. dissolved, 94; churches or- 
ganized, 29; ministers received from other de- 
nominations, 10; ministers dismissed to other 
denominations, 11; churches received from 
other denominations, 6; churches dismissed to 
other denominations, 8; ministers deceased, 
27; churches dissolved, 13; members added 
on examination, 8,781 ; members added on cer- 
tificate, 6,535; total number of communicants 
reported, 227,575; adults baptized, 2,165; in- 
fants baptized, 10,194; amount contributed for 
congregational purposes, $1,294,785; amount 
contributed for the boards, $346,448; amount 
contributed for disabled ministers’ fund, $10,- 
973; amount contributed for miscellaneous 
purposes, $150,444; whole amount contributed, 
$1,802,650. The large decrease in these statis- 
tics, as compared with those of the preceding 
year, arises from the circumstance, that the 
Presbyterians of the Southern States, who 
in December, 1861, formed an independent 
church organization, were, last year, for the 
first time omitted from the statistical rec- 
ords of the Church. The General Assembly 
of the Church met at Peoria, Illinois, on 
May 21st. An animated debate sprung up 
in this meeting, on a motion to hoist the na- 
tional flag on the church in which it held its 
sessions. A large portion of the Assembly 
were opposed to this demonstration, as being 
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of a political character, but a motion to lay 
the proposed resolution on the table was re- 
jected: yeas,,90; nays,180. As the trustees 
of the church, on the ensuing Sunday, had, 
of their own accord, hoisted the flag on 
the church, the Assembly disposed of the 
question on the next day, by adopting the re- 
port of the committee, which, while making 
strong avowals of loyalty, recommended no 
further action upon the resolution, together with 
an amendment, offered by Dr. Delancy, stat- 
ing that “ the trustees of this church concur in 
the desire expressed by many members of this 
Assembly to have displayed from this edifice 
the American flag, the beautiful symbol of na- 
tional protection, unity, and liberty.” The 
vote on this motion was 176 ayes, and 20 
noes, 

An important resolution was passed upon a 
request from the Presbytery of Saline, that the 
General Assembly reaffirm the testimony of 
the Assembly of 1818 in regard toslavery. In 
accordance with the report of the committee, 
the following declaration was adopted: 

The Assembly has from the first uttered its senti- 
ments on the subject of slavery, in substantially the 
same language. The action of 1818 was taken with 
more care, and made more clear, full and explicit, and 
was adopted unanimously. It has since remained that 
true and scriptural deliverance on this important sub- 
ject by which our Church is deterthined to abide. It 

as never been repealed, amended, or modified, but 
has frequently been referred to and reiterated in sub- 
sequent assemblies; and when some persons fancied 
that the action of 1845 in some way interfered with it, 
the Assembly of 1846 declared, with much unanimity, 
that the action of 1845 was not intended to deny or re- 
scind the testimony on this subject previously uttered 
by General Assemblies; and by these deliverances we 
still abide. 

An amendment proposed by Dr. Humphrey 
to insert before the words, “these deliver- 
ances,” the word “all,” was laid on the table. 

The attitude which the General Assemblies 
of 1861, 1862, and 1863, had assumed, with re- 
gard to loyalty and the slavery question, pro- 
duced a great dissatisfaction among a portion 
of the Kentucky Presbyterians, who entertain- 
ed different views on slavery. The organ of 
this portion of the Church, the ‘‘ True Presby- 
terian,” of Louisville, expressed itself as follows 
on the Assembly of 1868 : 

We are free to say that our chief comfort in reading 
them has arisen from the reflection that, in this As- 
sembly, the Presbyterian Church must have reached 
her lowest point of humiliation, and therefore it may 
be expected that from this time she must begin to as- 
cend to higher ‘and more Scriptural views—that is, if 
the Lord in his anger has not given her over to irre- 
deemable apostasy. 

In December, 1862, Rev. Dr. McPheeters, 
pastor of the Pine street Presbyterian church, 
in St. Louis, was removed from his duties by 
the provost-marshal. The following letter 
from President Lincoln refers to it : 

ExEcurive ages: Pee 

I have just looked over a petition si ed by some 
three dozen citizens of St. Louis, and their accompany- 
ing letters, one by yourself, one by a Mr. Nathan Ran- 
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ney, and by a Mr. John D, Coalter—the whole relating 
to the Rev. Dr. McPheeters. The petition prays in the 
name of justice and mercy, that I will restore Dr. Mc- 
Pheeters to all his ecclesiastical rights. Reps 
This gives no intimation as to what ecclesiastical 
rights are withdrawn. Your letter states that Pro- 
yost-marshal Dick, about a year ago, ordered the arrest 
of Dr. McPheeters, pastor of the Pine street church, 
prohibited him from officiating, and placed the man- 
agement of the church out of the control of its chosen 
trustees; and near the close you state that a certain 
course “ would insure his release.” Mr. Ranney’s let- 
ter says: “ Dr. Samuel McPheeters is enjoying all the 
rights of a civilian, but cannot preach the Gospel.” 
r, Coalter, in bis letter, asks: “Is it not a strange il- 
lustration of the condition of things, that the question 
of who shall be allowed to preach in a church in St. 
Louis shall be decided by the President of the United 


States ? 

Now, all this sounds very strangely; and withal a 
little as if you gentlemen making the application do 
not understand the case alike, one affirming that the 
Doctor is enjoying all the rights of a civilian, and an- 
other pointing out to me what will secure his release! 
On the 2d of Sauhaty I wrote to General Curtisin re- 
lation to Mr. Dick’s order upon Doctor McPheeters ; 
and as I suppose the Doctor is enjoying all the rights 
of a civilian, I only quote that part of my letter which 
relates to the church. It is as follows: “ But I must 
add that the United States Government must not, as 
. by this order, undertake to run the Churches, When 
an individual, in a church, or out of it, becomes dan- 

erous to the public interest, he must be checked, but 
the Churches as such must take care of themselves. 
It will not do for the United States to appoint trustees, 
supervisors, or other agents, for the Churches. 

is letter going to General Curtis, then in com- 

mand, I supposed, of course, it was obeyed, especially 
as I heard no further complaint from Doctor McPhee- 
ters or his friends for pert an entire year. I have 
never interfered, nor thought of interfering, as to who 
shall or who shall not preach in any church; nor have 
I knowingly or believingly tolerated any one else to in- 
terfere by my authority. If any one is so interferin 
by color of my authority, I would like to have it speci- 
fically made known to me. 

If, after all, what is now i is to have me put 
Doctor McPheeters back, over the heads of a majority 
of his own congregation, that, too, will be declined. I 
will not have control of any church or = side. 

Yours, respectfully, A. LINCOLN. 


There was a general desire in this church to 
reconnect the congregations in the States re- 
occupied, with the General Assembly, but no 
further progress was made in this direction 
than the authorization of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions, by the General Assembly, to aid 
the Second Presbyterian church of Nashville, 
Tenn., which had resumed its connection with 
the General Assembly, to the amount of one 
thousand dollars per annum. 

The minutes of the General Assembly of the 
New School Presbyterian Church for 1863, 
present the following statistics: synods 22, 
same as last year; presbyteries 106, a gain of 
two; ministers 1,616, a gain of 61; licentiates 
162, a gain of 11; churches 1,454, a loss of 
12; added on examination 4,744, and on cer- 
tificate 4,079; communicants 135,894, a gain 
of 440; adults baptized, 1,556; infants ba woe 
8,191; contributions for expenses of Gener 
Assembly $6,263.06, $1,125 more than last year; 
contributions to domestic missions $122,407.39, 
$30,486 more than last year; to foreign mis- 
sions $80,528.97, an advance of over $11,000; 
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to education $49,862.78, an advance of over 
$2,100; to publication $40,560.04, an advance 
of over $1,400. The whole amount of contri- 
butions reported is within a fraction of $300,- 


000, an advance of 20 per cent. upon, the 


amount reportéd last year. 
The N. S. Presbyterian General Assembly met 
on May 21st, 1868, in Philadelphia, and elected 
Prof. H. B. Smith, moderator. The committee 
on the state of the country submitted nine 


resolutions, which were received with applause — 


and adopted without a dissenting vote. 
resolutions declare that— 
The Administration duly placed in power is the 


Government, and the present Administration is the 
Government of the United States, and the most un- 


The 


2 


compromising ge ay to the President and cabinet is — 
rr 


religiously the du " 
deprecate the losses of the war, it must be prosecuted 


of all good citizens. While we ~ 


vigorously to the end in order that the rebellion may — 


be subdued, and that the flag of our country shall float 
over every foot of our land. The Government is 
founded on the great principles of human rights. The 
rebellion is b upon treason, and is offensive against 
heaven, It evinces depravity in its blind support of 
human bondage. Loyalty, rm and reserved, rising 
above all questions of party politics, should be the ex- 
Perse of this assembly as a Christian obligation. 

he system of human bondage, as practised in the 


South, is in direct violation of human rights and the 


teachings of our better natures. The strongest sup- 
port is, therefore, given to the President in his procla- 
mation of freedom to the colored people of the South. 
Prayers that wisdom be endowed by the Almighty 
upon the President and his cabinet are warmly rec- 
ommended. _ All ministers are exhorted to sustain the 
Government in every way possible and proper, and to 
honor and obey religiously all civil and military officers 
throughout all future troubles. We condole sincerely 
with those whose children and brothers have fallen in 
the cause, but earnestly urge a continued support to 
the Government from the people. 


In relation to an application from the Re- 
formed Dutch Church for a correspondence 
between the two bodies, a report was read by 
a special committee recommending that the 
application be declined, inasmuch as it had 
cast imputations upon the orthodoxy of the 
General Assembly ; but the assembly finally 
adopted an amendment to the report of the 
committee, that a correspondence be opened 
with the synod on terms according to those 
existing with other bodies, and the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to carry on this cor- 
respondence, 

The General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church met on May 2ist, 1868, 
at Alton, Illinois. A memorial having come 
up from the Ohio synod, respecting the subject 
of slavery and secession, a committee was a 
pointed of one commissioner from each synod. 
The committee submitted the following report, 
which was adopted by all but two votes: 

Resolved, That this General Assembly look with cen- 
sure and disapprobation upon attempts from any quar- 
ter to dissolve this Union, and would regard the success 
of any such movement as exceedingly hazardous to the 
cause of religion, as well as civil Hiberty. And this 
General Assembly would strongly recommend to all 
Christians to make it a subject of prayer to Almighty 


God, to avert from our beloved country a catastrophe 
so direful and disastrous. 


aes Oe 
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On the subject of American slavery, your committee 
submit that we should not view it as if it were about 
to be introduced, but as already in existence. We do 
not hesitate to declare that the introduction of slavery 
was an enormous crime—surpassed by few crimes that 
have disgraced the history of the world; and that there 
are at present reat evils connected with it, and that 
we belieye will more or less be connected with it while 
it exists. As to the remedy for these, the greatest and 
best minds of our country and the world have greatly 
differed, and been much perplexed, therefore we would 
recommend to those who, in the providence of God, 
have been placed in connection with this institution, to 
continue prayerfully to study the word of God, to 
determine their duty in regard to their slaves and 
slavery; and to those who are not thus situated, that 
they exercise forbearance toward their brethren who 
are connected with slavery. 

The General Assembly also appointed boards 
or committees on publication, on missions, and 
on education, in place of those in Tennessee, 
and appointed some members to go to Nashville 
to get what could be had that belonged to these 
boards. The new board of publication is lo- 
cated at Pittsburg; that on missions at Alton; 
that on education at Owensboro’, Kentucky. 

The minutes of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church present the follow- 
ing statistics for 1863: synods 7, presbyteries 
45, pastors 361, ministers without charges 109, 
29 missionaries in the foreign field, congre- 
gations 682, families 24,880, communicants 
54,758, increase by examination and profession 
2,787, increase by certificate 2,093, decrease by 
death 997, decrease by removal 2,218, infant 
baptisms 3,752, adult baptisms 237, contributed 
to home missions $12,085, contributed to for- 
eign missions $16,039 ; total of contributions to 
the various funds of the Church, including sal- 
aries of pastors, $305,082, being an average 
of $5.57 per member. The General Assembly, 
in reply to a communication from the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church to codperate with the 
latter for the purpose of obtaining an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
that shall expressly recognize our national al- 

‘legiance to God, and the supremacy of His 
law as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we lament that there is not a more 
distinct recognition of the existence of God and of the 
supremacy of his law, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
than it contains; that an amendment, introducing a 
becoming recognition of God into at least the preamble 
or rie ad clause of the Constitution, is much to be 
desired; and that we instruct our people that it is 
their duty, as Christian citizens, to favor and codper- 
ate with every legitimate effort to secure this end. 


The general synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church met in Cedarville, Ohio, on May 
20th, 1863, and elected Rev. Dr. Orawford 
moderator. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed to memorialize Congress to take consti- 
tutional steps to have the Oonstitution so 
amended as to make specific mention of the 
authority of God, and free it from all “ ambi- 
guity” on the subject of slavery, in accordance 
with the intention of the framers and its own 
spirit. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Ohurch of the Confederate States met on May 
28th, 1863, at Columbia, South Carolina. A 
charter or act of incorporation, passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Tennessee, on March 
19th, 1863, was presented to the Assembly, and 
at once accepted. Columbia Theological Sem- 
inary was transferred by the synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama to the control 
and management of the General Assembly. A 
general statement of the property of the sem- 
inary was submitted, showing that the entire 
amount was $277,940. A report ‘on the sub- 
ject of slavery and the duties growing out of 
this relation” was. presented by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyon. The report takes ground against the re- 
opening of the slave trade, and in favor of the 
amelioration of the condition of the slave. One 
of the fundamental propositions is in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘*Slavery ceases to be a justi- 
fied relation when the advantages growing out 
of it are not mutual. We must give unto our 
servants that which is just and equal.” To 
carry out this proposition the report makes the 
following recommendations: 1. That whites 
and blacks worship together in churches and 
families, 2. That slaves be never left to the 
uncontrolled management of hirelings. 3. That 
greater protection be given by the laws to the 
lives of slaves, and that the testimony of slaves 
in cases relating to themselves, be taken at least 
as “circumstantial evidence.” 4. That the mar- 
riage relation between slaves be sanctioned and 
protected by the laws of the State. 5. That the 
masters everywhere be instructed that an ob- 
ligation rests upon them to give religious in- 
struction to their slaves. The report was or- 
dered to be printed and circulated, and the con- 
sideration of its various propositions referred to 
a special committee, to report to the next As- 
sembly. 

The subject of a union between the Presby- 
terian bodies of the South also received favor- 
able notice. A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with a similar committee from the United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church, concerning 
the terms of a union between the two bodies. 
Negotiations are also in progress with the As- 
sociated Reformed Synod of the South for a 
union, and intimations having been received 
of a desire of the Independent Presbyterian 
Church to unite with the Assembly, the Synod 
of South Carolina was directed to do what was 
expedient and right in the matter. 

e conference of the committees appoint- 
ed by the General Assembly and the United 
Synod, to agree upon a basis of union, met in 
September, at Lynchburg, Virginia. It con- 
sisted, on the part of the Assembly, of the Rev. 
Drs. Palmer, Ramsey, and Dabney, and on the 
part of the United Synod of the Rev. Drs. Mos- 
chelle, Read, and Ross. The conference was 
entirely successful, the two committees agreeing 
upon a doctrinal basis, and upon a proposition 
for uniting the synods, presbyteries, and 
churches of the two denominations. 

In the Old and New School Presbyterian 
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Churches of the United States the idea of a 
union made likewise considerable progress. 
Several presbyteries of the wo denominations 
not only declared in favor of a union of the 
two bodies, but also—as far as in them lay— 
consummated it by holding joint sessions. The 
General Assembly of each body unanimously 
passed resolutions to appoint commissioners to 
represent them at the session of the other body 
—the first time since the great schism in the 
Presbyterian Church that this civility was in- 
terchanged. 

The General Assemblies of the Free and the 
Established Churches of Scotland met on May 
81st. The most important topic discussed by the 
former was on the overtures for union from the 
United Presbyterian Church. Upon the motion 
of Dr. Buchanan it was unanimously resolved to 
appoint a committee to take into consideration 
the whole subject of union among the non-es- 
tablished churches in Scotland, and to authorize 
them to act with the committee on union ap- 
pointed by the Synod of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, as well as with representatives of 
any of the other churchesnamed or indicated by 
the overtures, should occasion or opportunity 
arise; the committee to report upon the whole 
et to the General Assembly of next year. 

n the 17th of June the committees of the 
two bodies held their first joint meeting, and 
appointed a joint sub-committee, to report as 
to the authoritative documents which serve to 
define the principles and position of the two 
churches. The first meetings of the joint com- 
mittee were very harmonious, but toward the 
close of the year a great difficulty was expe- 
rienced to harmonize the differing views of the 
churches as to the relation of the State govern- 
ments to the church. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land has been for some time agitated by the 
question whether the position of the church in 
regard to the exercise of the elective franchise 
and the taking the oath of allegiance by her 
members should be changed. Last year the 
dissension ripened into a disruption of the 
church, The majority of the synod, which was 
held, in May, in Glasgow, agreed that the time 
had gone past for visiting with excommunica- 
tion those members who take the oath of alle- 
cos to the queen. In consequence of this 

ecision, the minority withdrew from the 
church, and declared themselves to be the 
proper Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

PRISONERS, Exocuanee or. The com- 
mencement of 1863 found the cartel agreed 
upon by Gens. Dix and Hill in the preceding 
July, in full foree and operation. The prepon- 
derance of prisoners on either side was not 
great, and notwithstanding certain acrimonious 
correspondence and retaliatory proclamations 
of the previous year, exchanges proceeded reg- 
ularly at City Point on the James river, the 
chief place ef Bee? for that purpose, to the mu- 
tual relief and advantage of the hostile parties. 

The first indication of approaching complica- 
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tions was afforded by the message of Jefferson 
Davis to the Confederate Congress on Jan. 14th, 
in which he used the following language; 2 
So far as regards the action of the Government on 
such criminals as may attempt its execution [; 
to President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation | 
Jan. 1st, 1863], I confine myself to i i on you that 
I shall, unless in your wisdom you deem some other 
course more expedient, deliver to the several State au 
thorities all commissioned officers of the United 
that may hereafter be captured by our forces in 
the States embraced in the proclamation, that they 
may be dealt with in accordance with the laws of ‘i 
States providing for the punishment of criminals 
gaged in exciting servile insurrection. » AR 


On May ist, the Congress, after mature ¢ 
liberation, passed a series of resolutions in con- 
formity with these views. (See CoNFEDERATE — 
Conaress, p. 227.) BS. 

Previous to the adoption of these resolutions 
the following letter, which may possibly have 
led to the stringent measures which they em- 
body, was sent by Gen. Hunter, commandi 
the Department of the South, to Jefferson Davis: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SovtH, Hitron H ps 
Port Rorat, April 23d, 1863.” 
Jefferson Davis, Richmond, Va. : 
he United States flag must protect all its defenders, 
white, black, or yellow. Several negroes in theemploy 
of the Government in the Western artment, have 
been cruelly murdered by your authorities and others 
sold into slavery. Every outrage of this kind agains’ 
the laws of humanity which may take place in this. 
partment, shall be followed by the immediate execu- 
tion of the rebel of highest rank in my possession, man 
for man. These executions will certainly take place 
for every one murdered, or sold into a slavery worse — 
than death. On your authorities will rest the ag 
sibility of their barbarous policy, and you will be held 
responsible in the world to come for all the blood thus 


shed. 

In the month of August last, you declared all those 
engaged in arming the negroes to fight for their coun- 
try, to be felons and directed the immediate execution 
of all such as should be captured. Ihave given you 
long enough to reflect on your folly. on 

I now give you notice that unless this order is im- 
mediately revoked I will at once cause the execution 
of every rebel officer and every rebel slaveholder in 
my possession. The poor negro is fighting for ae» 
in its truest sense. Mr, Jefferson has beautifully sai 
“Tn such a man there is no attribute of the Almighty 
which will induce him to fight on the side of the op- 
pressor.” Yousay hows are fighting for li 5 a 
Fae are fighting for liberty,—liberty to keep four 

ions of your fellow beings in ignorance and d : 
tion ; liberty to separate parents and children, husband 
and wife, brother and sister; liberty to steal the pro- 
ducts of their labor, exacted with many a cruel lash and 
bitter tear ; liberty to seduce their wives and da 

and to sell your own children into bondage ; liberty to 
kill these children with impunity when the murder 
cannot be proven by one of ame white blood. This is 
the kind of liberty—the li to do wrong which 
Satan, chief of the fallen angels, was contending for 
when he was cast into hell. I have the honor to be, 
very respectfully, your most obedient servant, — 

D. HUNTER, Maj.-Gen’l Commanding. 

The effect of the resolutions was to withhold 
from exchange, if captured, a certain class of 
soldiers of the United States army, who were 
not regarded by the enemy as prisoners 0 
war. As no colored soldiers had up to this 
time fallen into their hands, notwithstanding @ 
large number of colored persons employed as 
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ambulance and wagon drivers, laborers, ser- 
vants, and in other capacities, had been cap- 
tured by them and never accounted for, no 
direct issue seemed to be raised, and it re- 
mained for future events to develop one. The 
cartel was in reality interrupted when the res- 
olutions became the law of the Confederacy, 
but its operation. was not practically stopped 
until several months afterward, and then for 
reasons only partially connected with the posi- 
tion taken by the rebel authorities on this point. 
The cartel of July, 1862, had been so ar- 
ranged that a correct return of prisoners could 
be kept by both sides, in order that a balance 
sheet might at any time be struck between 
them. For this purpose City Point and Vicks- 
burg were selected as points of exchange. But 
under a liberal interpretation of the cartel it 
became the practice for the commanders of 
opposing armies to parole and exchange pris- 
oners at will, without the formality of sending 
them to the rear for transportation to the 
oints of exchange, or designating such points. 
n consequence of this course it became im- 
possible to determine with accuracy the bal- 
ances between the contending parties; and the 
United States Government, for the purpose, 
among other things, of making its generals 
conform strictly to the regulations of the cartel 
in the matter of paroles, issued, on May 22d, a 
code of instructions compiled by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, and known as general orders, No. 100, 
in which it was provided that captures, to be 
valid, “‘must be reduced to possession,” and 
that when the Government did not approve of 
a parole, the officer or man paroled must return 
to captivity. This was sent to Robert Ould, the 
Confederate agent of exchange at City Point, 
on May 22d, accompanied by a note from Col. 
Ludlow, the Federal agent at Fortress Monroe, 
in which he stated that, together with the car- 
tel, it would govern the U.S. army. He added: 
I would invite your special attention to article seven 
- of the cartel, which provides that all prisoners of war 
shall be sent to places of delivery therein specified. 
The execution of this article will obviate much discus- 
sion and difficulty growing out of the mode, time, and 
lace of giving paroles. No paroles or exchanges will 
e considered binding except those under the stipula- 
tions of said article, permitting commanders of two op- 
posing armies to exchange or release or parole at 
other points mutually agreed on by said commanders, 
The following order in relation to the same 
subject expresses more fully the views of the 
Government: 


War Department, ADJUTANT GENERAL'S stad 
Wasuineton, July 8d, 1863, 

Genera Orvers, No. 209.—1. The attention of all 
persons in the military service of the United States is 
called to article seven of the cartel agreed upon July 
22d, 1862, and published in General Orders, No. 142, 
Sept. 25th, 1862. According to the terms of this cartel 
all captures must be reduced to actual possession, and 
all prisoners of war must be delivered at the places 
designated, there to be exchanged, or paroled until 
exchange can be effected. The only éxception allowed 
is the case of commanders of two opposing armies, who 
were authorized to exchange prisoners, or to release 
them on parole at other points mutually agreed upon 
by said commanders, 
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2. Itis understood that captured officers and men 
have been paroled and released in the field by others 
than commanders of opposing armies, and that the 
sick and wounded in hospitals have been so paroled 
and released, in order to avoid guarding and removing 
them, which, in many cases, would have been impos- 
sible. Such paroles are in violation of general orders 
and the stipulations of the cartel, and are null and 
void. They are not regarded by the enemy, and will 
not be respected in the armies of the United States. 
Any officer or soldier who gives such parole will be 
returned to duty without exchange, and moreover will 
be pislsled for disobedience of orders, It is the dut 
of the captor to guard his prisoners, and if rons 
necessity or choice he fails to do this, it is the duty of 
the prisoner to return to the service of his government. 
He cannot avoid this duty by giving an authorized 
military parole, 

8. A military parole not to serve till exchanged must 
not be confounded with a parole of honor, to do or not 
todoa Pp pagigte’ thing not inconsistent with the duty 
of a soldier; thus a prisoner of war actually held by 
the enemy may, in order to obtain exemption from a 
close guard or confinement, pledge his parole of honor 
that he will make no attempt to escape. Such pled 
are binding upon the individuals giving them, but 
they should seldom be given or received, for it is the 
pepe | ofa prisoner to escape, if able todo so. Any 
pledge or parole of honor extorted from a prisoner by 
ull usage or cruelty is not binding. 

4. The obligations imposed by the general law and 
usages of law upon the combatant inhabitants of a 
section of country passed over by an invading army, 
cease when the aiilitar occupation ceases, and any 
pledge or parole given by such persons in regard to 

uture service, is null and of no effect. 

By. order of the Secretary of War, . 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Assistant Adj’t-Gen. 


This order was also sent to Mr. Ould, with 
the following remarks in explanation of the 
course the United States Government would 
pursue: : 

It is understood that) officers of the United States 
and Confederate officers have, at various times and 
places, paroled and released prisoners of war, not in 
accordance with the cartel. 

The Government of the United States will not recog- 
nize, and will not expect the Confederate authorities to 
recognize, such unauthorized paroles. Prisoners re- 
léased on parole not authorized by the cartel, after my 
notiée to you of the 22d of May, will not be regarded 
as prisoners of war, and will not be exchanged. 

here prisoners of war have been released without 
the delivery specified in the cartel, since the 22d of 
May last, such release will be regarded as uncondition- 
al, and the prisoners released as subject to orders 
without exchange, the same as if they had never been 
captured. 

On July 3d, the very day of the promulga- 
tion of general orders, No. 209, General Lee 
received his final repulse at Gettysburg and 
on the 4th he retreated toward the Potomac. 
A number of prisoners taken by him during 
the battles of the three previous days still re- 
mained upon his hands, and being unable to 
take these with him into Virginia he paroled 
and released them on the spot. Gen. Meade 
at once disavowed these paroles as having been 
made in violation not only of order No. 209, but 
also of a liberal interpretation of the cartel, 
which required prisoners, when exchanged or 
paroled at a distance from either of the points 
of exchange, to be so exchanged or paroled at 
a point mutually agreed upon by the command- 
ers of the opposing armies. (See EXOHANGE OF 
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Prisoners, Vol. II., page 714.) In the present 
case nothing of the kind had been attempted, 
and the enemy, by showing his inability to re- 
move his prisoners, failed to prove that he had 
reduced them to actual possession. Hence the 
Federal Government not only held these pa- 
roles to be invalidated, but ordered the officers 
and men to return to duty. The rebels com- 
plained bitterly of this proceeding, maintaining 
that the Federal Government had undertaken 
to supplement the cartel by its general orders, 
Nos. 100 and 209, by which the basis of ex- 
changes had been affected without previous 
agreement. Mr. Ould even urged that, in ac- 
cordance with general orders, No. 100, the pa- 
roled prisoners of Gettysburg, if their paroles 
were not approved, should return into captivi- 
ty; and he charged unfair dealing upon the 
Government in framing its general order, No. 
209 for the purpose of relieving them from this 
liability. To this it was replied that neither of 
the above orders was intended to be in viola- 
tion of the cartel, but were designed to pro- 
mote its complete and faithful operation; that 
if in any respect they were in violation of it, 
they were to that extent inoperative ; and that, 
as Gen. Lee’s paroles were not made in accord- 
ance with the cartel, they were necessarily void. 

The battle of Gettysburg was followed by 
the unconditional surrender of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, by which the number of prison- 
ers falling into the Federal hands was enormous- 
ly increased. In both instances the command- 
ers of the opposing armies, acting under the 
authority of the cartel, mutually agreed upon 
a place for the delivery of the prisoners on 
parole. The Port Hudson prisoners were ac- 
cordingly sent to Mobile. Mr. Ould neverthe- 
less undertook to release these men from their 
obligations, ostensibly because they were not 
exchanged at City Point or Vicksburg, the two 
places specially mentioned in the cartel (al- 
though that instrument provided for other ar- 
rangements, which in this instance were liter- 
ally fulfilled), but really as a retaliatory measure 
to offset the disavowal of the Gettysburg pa- 
roles, and also, there is good reason to believe, 
for the purpose of filling up the depleted ranks 
of the rebel army. Other prisoners, to the 
number of several thousands, were for similar 
reasons subsequently absolved from their pa- 
roles. The proceedings above related involved 
no slight amount of acrimonious correspond- 
ence, extending over a considerable period, but 
cannot be said to have permanently interrupted 
the system of exchanges then in operation. 

On May 15th, T. P. Graw and William Oor- 
bin, having been found guilty by a court-mar- 
tial of recruiting for the rebel army within the 
Union lines, were executed at Johnson’s Island, 
in Lake Erie, by order of Gen. Burnside. In 
retaliation for this act Captains H. W. Sawyer 
and John Flynn wereeselected by lot from 
among the Union prisoners in Richmond and 
ordered into close confinement under sentence 
of death. This proceeding coming to the 
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knowledge of the Federal. Government, Gen. 
W. H. Lee and Captain Winder were ordered 
into close confinement as hostages to await the 
fate of the Union officers. If the latter should 
be executed the rebel officers were also to be 
hung, and Ool. Ludlow was directed to assure 
Mr. Ould “that the Government of the United 
States would proceed to retaliate for everysim- 
ilar barbarous violation of the laws of soot of a 
war.” This energetic action had the effect vi 
restraining the Confederate Government from 
carrying their threat into execution, and early — 
in 1864 the four officers were mutually ex- 
changed. il 
Previous to July no engagement had oceur- 
red in which colored troops had fallen into the 
hands of theenemy. Butthe capture of anum- — 
ber of the 54th Massachusetts (colored) regi- 
ment, at the assault on Fort Wagner in Charla 
ton harbor, showed that the enemy were deter- — 
mined to carry out literally the provisions of 
the resolutions of May Ist. To protect this — 
class of soldiers from these harsh measures, the 
following sections were inserted in the general _ 
order, No. 100, already referred to: uP 


57. So soon as a man is armed by a sovereign Goy- — 
ernment, and takes the soldier’s oath of fidelity, he is — 
a belligerent; his killing, wounding, or other warlike 
acts are not individual crimes or offences. No bint | 
gerent has a right to declare that enemies of a certain — 
class, color, or condition, when properly organized — 
as soldiers, will not be treated by him as public © 
enemies. 

58, The law of nations knows no distinction of — 
eolor, and if an enemy of the United States should en- — 
slave and sell any captured persons of their army, it — 
would be a case for the severest retaliation, if not re- — 
dressed upon complaint. The United States cannot 
retaliate by enslavement; therefore death must be the 
retaliation for this crime against the law of nations, — j 

But it having been suggested that these pro- — 
visions were not generally known, and were 
not likely to impressthe enemy with a proper — 
sense of what the United States Government — 
would do under the circumstances, the follow- _ 
ing retaliatory order was issued by the Presi- 
dent: 4 
Exxzcutrve Mansion, WasHIncTon, July 30th. — j 
It is the duty of every Government to give protec- 
tion to its citizens of whatever class, color or oni a 
and especially to those who are duly organized as 
soldiers in the public service. The law of nations and 
the usages and customs of war, as carried on by civil- 
ized powers, permit no distinction as to color in the 
treatment of prisoners of war as public enemies. To — 
sell or enslave any captured on, on account of his 
eolor, and for no offence against the laws of war, is a 
relapse into barbarism and a crime against the bat a 
zation of the age. The Government of the Unite 
States will give the same tape to all its soldiers, 
and if the enemy shall sell or enslave any one because ~ 
of his color, the offence shall be punished by 
tion upon the enemy’s prisoners in our hands, ape 

It is therefore ordered that for every soldier of the 
United States killed in violation of the laws of war, a 
rebel soldier shall be executed, and for every one en- f 
slaved by the enemy or sold into slavery, arebel sol- 
dier shall be placed at hard labor on the public works, = 
and continue at gjch labor until the other shall be re- e 
leased and receive the sie? due a aR! of war, 


By order of the Secre of War. ; 
E. D. Townsenp, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. 
i 
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* Of thee fate of the negroes captured at Fort 
Wagner no certain intelligence reached the 
Federal Government for several weeks, the 
rebels maintaining a strict silence on the sub- 
ject; but Secretary Stanton, ascertaining soon 


after that three colored men captured on 


board the gunboat Isaac Smith in the Stono 
river, had been placed in close confinement, 
ordered three rebel prisoners of South Caroli- 
na to be held as hostages fur them, and directed 
this fact to be communicated to the Confeder- 
ate Government. The comments of the Rich- 
mond papers show how this proceeding was 
regarded in the rebellious States: 

It is not, said the “Examiner,” merely the inso- 
lent pretensions of a regular Government rogers 4 
to deal with ‘‘rebels,” but it is a deadly stab whic 
they are aiming at our institutions themselves—be- 
cause they know that if we were insane enough to 
yield this point, to treat black men as the equals of 
white, and insurgent slaves as seaside to our brave 
soldiers, the very foundation of slavery would be fatal- 
ly wounded. 

* * * * * * 
. Under these circumstances what hope is there of 
the arrangement of the cartel upon a footing of equal- 
ity? Will Lincoln’s Government renounce that auda- 
cious pretension to treat us as criminals? Or will it, 
after deliberately enlisting our runaway negroes into its 
military service, consent to give them BP to be dealt 
with by our State laws as insurgents? We know very 
well what these questions all tend to. We have long 
perceived that the time is at hand when no more Pee, 
oners will be exchanged, and no more prisoners will be 
taken. Our people and our troops are entitled at the 
hands of their Government to such protection as a 
Government can afford them. Our soldiers entered 
the Confederate service as the soldiers of a regular 
Government, and they cannot afford to meet the enemy 
in the character of malefactors. If there is to be no 
exchange on equal terms, better there should be no 
exchange at all—better that the enemy should un- 
derstand there will be no quarter asked nor given; 
and then at least there will be equality. hay 


Holding views like these, the rebels were 
not likely to yield their point readily, and dur- 
ing the whole year not a single instance has 
occurred of a negro soldier or a commissioned 
officer of a negro regiment being exchanged, or 
recognized as a prisoner of war. On the other 
hand no instance has come to light of the ex- 


-ecution by the Confederate authorities of the 


death penalty upon prisoners of this class, and 
there is reason to hope that the firm attitude 
taken by the Federal Government may avert 
the horrors which such an act would promote. 
The complications, however, which the action 
of the enemy has caused in the general subject 
of exchanges, will be presently seen. 

In August, Gen. 8. A. Meredith was appoint- 
ed to succeed Ool. Ludlow as United States 
agent for exchanges at Fortress Monroe. With 
the arrival of this officer at his post commences 
a voluminous correspondence between him and 
the Confederate agent, in which occur so 
many radical contradictions of matters of fact 
that it is difficult to arrive at an exact state- 
ment of the controversy between them. It ap- 
pears from the principal communication of 
Gen. Meredith that, while his predecessor, Col. 
Ludlow, was on duty at Fortress Monroe, Mr. 
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Ould at one time made a declaration of exchange 
not in exact accordance with the cartel, and that 
he invited Col. Ludlow to a corresponding dec- 
laration of equivalents. The latter acceded to 
the proposition in this specific case, and was 
thus, according to Gen. Meredith, “‘ without 
anticipating the magnitude of the evil which 
now appears as the result of that departure 
from the cartel,” enticed into the establish- 
ment of a precedent whereby exchanges were 
declared without designuting the persons ex- 
changed by name or descriptive list. The evil 
effects of this loose method of procedure be- 
came apparent when Mr. Ould, on September 
12th, declared a large part of the officers and 
men captured at Vicksburg, and a great num- 
ber also who had been delivered at City Point, 
to be duly exchanged. This declaration, coy- 
ering an indeterminate number of troops, des- 
ignated by commands, but not enumerated, 
sent nearly 30,000 men back to the rebel ser- 
vice, according to Gen. Meredith, and, as he 
claims, with only a partial equivalent of Fed- 
eral prisoners returned to him. He also charged 
that proper lists of Federal prisoners had not 
been furnished him. To this Mr. Ould rejoined 
that he had furnished a “tabular statement,” 
covering all the Federal prisoners whose paroles 
were cancelled by the declaration of September 
i2th. But the persons enumerated in this doc- 
ument included, according to Gen. Hitchcock, 
the chief commissioner of Exchanges at Wash- 
ington, upward of 18,000 men, of whom a con- 
siderable portion “ were undoubtedly captured 
by guerilla parties, and were not soldiers, but, 
for the most part, peaceable citizens of the 
country, probably known as friends to the 
Union, who, for that reason, were seized and 
eompelled to make an oath not to take up arms 
against the Southern Confederacy; and this 
class of persons Mr. Ould expects us to accept 
in exchange for rebel troops, captured mostly 
at Vicksburg, who, having been paroled in the 
South, were “declared” exchanged by Mr. 
Ould, without any conference or understanding 
with our agent, in violation of the provisions 
of the cartel, and in violation of the usages of 
war.” He adds: 


I do not mean to deny, in the reference just made to 
the tabular statement prepared by Mr. Ould, but that 
there were some men included in that statement who 
had been legitimately made prisoners of war, though 
not deinerel according to the cartel; but, for the most 
part, the prisoners included in that tabular statement 
were not set down as having been captured upon an 
known battle-field, or as haying been taken from or wit 
any known Federal commander; nor are they reported 
as having been delivered to any Federal commander ; 
but they are set down as having been captured at large 
in the State of Kentucky, nobody knows where; or in 
the State of Tennessee, or in other States of the West 
and South; whilst, in no less than four instances, they 
are reported as having been captured in “ Kentucky 
and Tennessee”’—the two States being thus coupled to- 
gether—making it impossible, from the tabular state- 
ment itself, to determine where they were captured, or 
whether, indeed, any military captures whatever were 
made, except of a few at Chickamauga, and possibly a 
few at one or two other places. 
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In the belief that the declaration of Mr. 
Ould was made for the purpose of sending pa- 
roled men to the assistance of Gen. Bragg in 
Georgia, Gen. Meredith, on September 24th, 
declared all officers and men of the United 
States army, captured and paroled previous to 
September Ist, 1863, to be duly exchanged. 
The correspondence between the two agents 
thenceforth increased in acerbity, and amidst 
the assertions on the one side and the flat de- 
nials on the other, it is more difficult than ever 
to arrive at the facts. In justice to Mr. Ould, 
however, it should be stated that, in reply to 
Gen. Meredith’s insinuation that the declara- 
tion of September 12th was made “as if for the 
express purpose of increasing the force of Gen. 
Bragg against Gen. Rosecrans,” he declared 
that ‘‘ not one of the officers and men named in 
that declaration of exchange was on the battle 
field of Chickamauga.” 

On October 2d Mr. Ould wrote to Gen. 
Meredith that thenceforth “‘the Confederate 
authorities will consider themselves entirely at 
liberty to pursue any course as to exchange or 
paroles which they may deem right and prop- 
er under all the circumstances of the case. At 
the same time, I am directed to express their 
entire willingness to adopt any fair, just, and 
reciprocal rule in relation to those subjects 
without any delay.” 

On the 20th of the same month Mr. Ould 
proposed ‘that all officers and men, on both 
sides, be released in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the cartel, the excess on the one side 
or the other to be on parole.” This proposition 
was rejected by Gen. Meredith for the reason, 
among others, that the officers and privates of 
the Federal colored regiments, not being rec- 
ognized by the rebels as prisoners of wary 
would not be delivered by them with the other 
prisoners. Another reason was the distrust 
entertained of the good faith of the Confeder- 
ates with respect to the paroled prisoners held 
by the Federal authorities in excess of Con- 
federate prisoners. On this subject General 
Hitthcock speaks as follows: 

It has been supposed, even in many parts of the 
North, that the proposition of Mr. Ould, of the 20th 
October, for an excpenge of prisoners is fair, and ought 
to be accepted ; but it does not appear to be considered 
that Mr. Ould has not proposed to yield to us a certain 
number of prisoners hae and receive a like number 
in return, which would be a most happy consummation 
that would be at once accepted by this Government. 
But his proposition is that we shall deliver to him all 
of the prisoners in our possession, amounting now to 
about 40,000 men, and receive in return about 13,000. 
men, leaving about 27,000 men, who might, for a few 
days, be considered on parole not to take arms unless 
duly exchanged. And then what would Mr. Ould do 
with those men? Judging by what he has actually 
recently done, he would undoubtedly assume to dis- 
charge those men from all obligation under their parole, 
and put them into the field to fight against national 
troops, standing under an unstained flag—the very 
troops who gallantly captured those men upon bloody 
battle fields within the past few months. 


From the 29th of October, the date of Gen. 
Meredith’s reply to this last proposition, all 
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exchanges for a time ceased; but for.the 

ose of releasing the Union prisoners from the 
hardships of Confederate prisons, Gen. Mere» 
dith proposed in November to send Mr. Ould 
12,000 or more Confederate Bee ps (as many 
as he might hold of Feder 
return an equal number of the latter, | 
Ould refused to accept this proposition, but 
offered to agree to ageneral exchange. As the 
effect of this, however, would be to cancel the 
excess of prisoners in the hands of the Federal 
authorities by a delivery of 40,000 men for — 
about 18,000, and to leave to the mercy of the 
rebel authorities such colored troops and thei: 
white officers as they then held, the offer was 
rejected. Subsequently an offer was made to 
Mr. Ould to receive all of the prisoners from 
Richmond under a solemn pledge that the 
should not be allowed to take arms unless @ 
exchanged with the consent of the rebel a 
thorities, without reference to existing diffienl- 
ties on the subject of exchange; and that th 
Federal Government would pledge itself to — 
both feed and clothe all rebel prisoners in its | 
hands. This proposition also was rejected. 

In December Gen. Butler assumed co 

of the Department of Virginia and North Car 
lina, and, in accordance with his earnest 
quest, was appointed agent of exchanges at For- 
tress Monroe. In the hope of resuming the 
exchange of prisoners he sent on the 25th of 
the month 520 prisoners to City Point, whom 
he offered to exchange for an equal number of — 
Union prisoners, leaving all controverted ques- 
tions between the Confederate authorities and 
his Government in abeyance. He received in 
return an equal number of men, but was noti- — 
fied that no more would be sent until a geners 
exchange, as previously demanded, should be © 
agreed upon. He was also notified that the _ 
Confederate Government would thenceforth — 


hold no communication with him on this or | 
any other subject. With this proceeding ne- | 


gotiations ended for the year. Ti 
The report of the Commissary-General of | 


Prisoners, accompanying the Secretary of War's 


annual report, shows that the number of Con- — 4 
federate officers and men captured by the Fed- | 


erals since the beginning of the war, is: 1 , | 


lieutenant-general, 5 major-generals, 25 briga- _ 
dier-generals, 186 colonels, 146 lieutenant-col- _ 
onels, 244 majors, 2,497 captains, 5,811 lieuw- 
tenants, 16,563 non-commissioned officers, 121,- _ 
156 privates, and 5,800 citizens. Of these, the | 


Federals had on hand at the date of the re- | 


port, 29,229 officers and men, among whom 
were 1 major-general and 7 brigadiers. There 
have been 121,937 Confederates exchange 


against 110,866 Federal soldiers returned. Tho 


exchanges of officers on both sides are com- 
puted at their exchangeable value in privates. — 

Of the treatment of Federal prisoners by 
the rebel authorities it is sufficient to say, that 
the accounts of exchanged surgeons, officers, 
and men, generally concur in describing it as 
bad. Many have even denounced it as unneces- 


s), and receive in 
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sarily cruel. ‘The enemy, in palliation of these 
complaints, allege that the Union prisoners are 
placed on an equality, as respects rations and 
clothing, with their own soldiers, and that they 
do not receive the comforts which might be 
reasonably expected, simply because it is not 


* in the power of the Confederate authorities to 


give them. This, in the opinion of several ex- 
changed surgeons, who were in the habit of 
ing daily visits to the prison hospitals in 
Richmond, will not account for the dreadful 
mortality in those buildings, averaging, at cer- 
tain periods, upward of 50 persons a day. 
Toward the close of the year, the Federal Goy- 
ernment was permitted to send supplies of food 
and clothing to these prisoners; but charges 
of misappropriation of them having been made, 
the permission was, in December, revoked. 

A somewhat remarkable episode in the his- 
tory of the year, was the plot set on foot by 
the rebel authorities to liberate 2,500 of their 
officers confined on Johnson’s Island, in Lake 
Erie, and in connection with this act to burn 
or destroy Buffalo and other lake cities. The 
expedition intended for this purpose was to 
rendezvous in Oanada, surprise the Federal 
garrison on Johnson’s Island, liberate the pris- 
oners, convey them to Canada in vessels pro- 
vided for that purpose, and forward them by 
Halifax to Nassau or Bermuda; the greater 
part of the funds being specially devoted to 
paying their passage to one of these points. 

These facts coming to the knowledge of the 
American consul-general in Montreal, he at 
once laid them before the governor-general 
of Canada. The Canadian authorities gave the 
subject immediate attention, and, by November 
1ith, enough had been discovered of the plans 
of the rebels to authorize the governor-gen- 
eral to inform Lord Lyons, the British min- 
ister at Washington, by telegraph, of the 
existence of the plot. Lord Lyons at once 
communicated his despatch to the United 
States Government, and at midnight of the 
11th the following despatch was sent by Sec- 
retary Stanton to the mayors of Detroit, Buf- 
falo, and other Western cities: 

The British minister, Lord Lyons, has to-night 
Officially informed the Government that, from ‘elas 
graphic information received from the governor- 
general of Canada, there is reason to believe that a 
plot is on foot by persons hostile to the United States, 
who have found an asylum in Canada, to invade the 
United States and destroy the city of Buffalo; that 
they propose to take possession of some of the steam- 
boats on Lake Erie, to surprise Johnson’s Island and 
liberate the prisoners of war confined there, and to 
proceed with them to attack Buffalo. This Govern- 
ment will employ all the means in its power to suppress 
any hostile attack from Canada; but, as other towns 
and cities on the shore of the lakes are exposed to the 
same danger, it is deemed proper to communicate this 
information to you, in order that any precautions, 
ha the circumstances of the case permit, may be 

The pbobe epee suggests that steamboats 
should be watched, and that any steamboat or other 
vessel giving cause for suspicion, by the number or 
character of the persons on board, be overhauled. 

You will please acknowledge the receipt of this tele- 
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gram, and communicate to this department any infor- 
mation you asf now or hereafter have on this subject. 
(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON, Sec’y of War. 
The prompt movement of troops to the 
scene of danger, and the precautions taken by 
the local authorities in the lake cities, had the 
effect of averting the threatened catastrophe, 
and in a few days tranquillity was eB Es 
PRIZE, any property captured at sea in 
virtue of the rights of war. During the exist- 
ing war between the United States and the 
States in insurrection, calling themselves the 
“¢ Confederate States of America,” the law of 
prize, as an established branch of the law of 
nations, has been administered by the courts 
of the United States in reference to the ques- 
tions of blockade and of contraband of war. 
On the 19th of April, 1861, President Lincoln, 
by proclamation, announced a blockade, “in 
pursuance of the laws of the United States and 
of the laws of nations,” of the ports within the 
States of South Carolina; Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. The 
proclamation contained the following language: 
‘‘For this purpose a competent force will be 
posted so as to prevent entrance and exit of 
vessels from the ports aforesaid. If, therefore, 
with a view to violate such blockade, a vessel 
shall approach or shall attempt to leave any of 
the said ports, she will be duly warned by the 
commander of one of the blockading vessels, 
who will endorse on her register the fact and 
date of such warning; and if the same vessel 
shall again attempt to enter or leave the block- 
aded port, she will be captured and sent to the 
nearest convenient port, for such proceedings 
against her and her cargo, as prize, as may be 
deemed advisable.” A like blockade of the 
ports of Virginia and North Carolina was an- 
nounced by proclamation of President Lincoln, 
issued on the 27th of April, 1861. In the pro- 
gress of the war, captures soon began to be 
made, by.the cruisers of the United States, of 
enemy vessels and neutral vessels, engaged in 
breaking the blockade, and in carrying contra- 
band of war to the enemy. Several important 
questions in regard to the blockade soon came 
before the district courts of the United States, 
where the proceedings in prize were instituted, 
and were decided in favor of the United States. 
From these decisions appeals were taken, and 
the cases came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in December term, 1862. It 
was decided by that court: Ist, that the Presi- 
dent had a right to institute a blockade of ports 
in possession of persons in armed rebellion 
against the Government, on the principles of 
international law, as known and acknowledged 
among civilized States; 2d, that the property 
of persons domiciled or residing within the 
States in rebellion, was a proper subject of 
capture on the sea, as enemy property, without 
regard to the question whether such persons 
were personally loyal or disloyal to the United 
States. It was also decided by that court, in 
those cases, that the warning and endorsement 
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on the register of a vessel, provided for in the 
proclamation of blockade, were unnecessary, 
where it appeared that the offending vessel had 
full previous knowledge of the existence of the 
blockade, and that it was being maintained by 
a blockading force. Upon the principles thus 
settled, the law of prize, as established by 
courts of admiralty under the law of nations, 
has been applied to captures made during the 
present war, it being for such purposes re- 
garded as a public war, with all the conse- 
quences, with respect to blockades and trading 
with the enemy in contraband of war, and 
with respect to enemy property captured at 
sea, which are applicable in the case of a war 
between two recognized powers. The business 
of the courts of the United States in prize cases 
during the present war has, therefore, been, as 
a general thing, simply the application of the 
rules of prize law to the facts of the cases 
which have arisen. Some questions however 
of peculiar interest have been decided by the 
district courts of the United States in New 
York and in Florida, involving the rights of 
neutral vessels. The first case of the kind in 
New York was that of the Stephen Hart, a 
schooner which sailed from London, Novem- 
ber 19th, 1861, on an ostensible voyage to Car- 
denas, in Cuba. She was captured by a United 
States vessel of war, on the 29th of January, 
1862, off the southern coast of Florida, about 
twenty-five miles from Key West. Her cargo 
consisted entirely of arms and munitions of 
war, such as rifles, sabres, cannon, cartridges, 
percussion caps, powder, blankets, &c. The 
vessel and cargo were claimed as the property 
of English subjects. The principles decided by 
the court in the case were: that the question 
whether or not the property laden on board of 
the vessel was being transported in the business 
of lawful commerce, was not to be decided by 
merely deciding the question as to whether the 
vessel was documented for and sailing upon a 
voyage from London to Cardenas; that the 
commerce was in the destination and intended 
use of the property laden on board of the ves- 
sel, and not in the incidental, ancillary and 
temporary voyage of the vessel, which might 
be but one of many carriers through which the 
property was to reach its true and original 
destination; that neither was the unlawfulness 
of the transportation of contraband goods de- 
termined by deciding the question as to wheth- 
er their immediate destination was to a port of 


the enemy; that the proper test to be applied - 


was, whether the contraband goods were in- 
tended for sale or consumption in a neutral 
market, or whether the direct and intended 
object of their transportation was to supply the 
enemy with them; that, to justify the capture; 
it was enough that the immediate object of the 
voyage was to supply the enemy, and that the 
contraband property was certainly destined to 
his immediate use ; that if the contraband cargo 
of the vessel had been destined for the use of 
the fleet of the enemy lying in the harbor of 
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Cardenas, there could be no doubt that it 
might lawfully have been captured as prize of 
war, on its way to Oardenas; that if the con- 
traband cargo was really destined, when it left 
its port of departure in England, for the use of 
the enemy, in the country of the enemy, and 
not for sale or consumption in the neutral port, 
no principle of the law of nations, and no con- 
sideration of the rights and interests of lawful 
neutral commerce, could require that the me 
touching at the neutral port, either for the 
pose of making it a new point of depar 


the vessel to a port of the enemy, or argo 
it 


into another vessel, which might carry it to 
the destination which was intended for it when — 
it left its port of departure, should exempt the 

vessel or the contraband cargo from capture as — 
prize of war; that if it was the intention of the 
owner of the vessel, or of the owners of her | 
cargo having the control of the movements — 
of the vessel, that she should simply touch 
at Cardenas, and should proceed thence to 
Charleston or some other port of the enemy, 
her voyage was not a voyage prosecuted | 
by a neutral vessel from one neutral pa 

to another neutral port, but a voyage which 

was, at the time of her seizure, in course of © 
prosecution to a port of the enemy, although — 
she had not.as yet reached Cardenas, and al- 
though her regular papers documented her for \ 
a voyage from London to Cuba; that sucha ~ 
voyage was one begun and carried on in viola- — 
tion of the belligerent right of the United States } 
to blockade the ports of the enemy, and to pre- — 
vent the introduction into those ports of arms — 
and munitions of war; that the division of the — 
continuous transportation of contraband goods — 
into several intermediate transportations,by | _ 
means of intermediate voyages by different | 


a 
purpose of transshipping the contraband i 
a 


vessels carrying such goods, could not make 
the transportation, which was, in fact, a unit, 
to become several transportations, although, to 
effect the entire transportation of the good reese 
quired several voyages by different vessels, i 
each of which might, in a certain sense, and for 
certain purposes, be said to have its own voy- | 
age, and although each of such voyages, except 
the last one in the circuit, might be between | 
neutral ports; that such a transaction could not | 
make any of the parts of the entire transporta- | 
tion of the contraband cargo alawful transporta- | 
tion, when the transportation would not have 
been lawful if it had not been thus divided; | 
that if the guilty intention that the contraband 
goods should reach a port of the enemy exist- 
ed when such goods left their English port, ~ 
that guilty intention could not be obliterated 
by the innocent intention of stopping at a neu- | 
tral port on the way; that if there was, in 
stopping at such port, no intention of pepe 
‘a 


ping the cargo, and if it was to proceed to th 

enemy’s country in the same vessel in which it 
came from England, there could, of course, be 
no purpose of lawful neutral commerce at the 
neutral port, by the sale or use of the cargo in 
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the market there, and that the sole purpose of 
stopping at the neutral port must merely have 
been to have upon the papers of the vessel an 
ostensible neutral terminus for the voyage; that 
if, on the other hand, the object of stopping at 
the neutral port was to transship the cargo to 
another vessel, to be transported to a port of 
the enemy, while the vessel in which it was 
brought from England did not proceed to the 
port of the enemy, there was equally an ab- 
sence of all lawful neutral commerce at the 
neutral port, and the only commerce carried on 
in the case was that of the transportation of 
the contraband cargo from the English port to 
the port of the enemy, as was intended when 
it left the English port; that, in all such cases, 
the transportation or voyage of the contraband 
goods was to be considered as a unit, from 
the port of lading to the port of delivery in the 
enemy’s country; that if any part of such voy- 
age or transportation was unlawful, it was un- 
lawful throughout ; and that the vessel and her 
. cargo were subject to capture, as well before 
their arrival at the first neutral port at which 
the vessel touched after her departure from 
England, as on the voyage or transportation by 
sea from such neutral port to the port of the 
enemy. These doctrines were enforced by the 
court, by citations from recognized English au- 
thorities on international law, including judg- 
ments of Sir William Scott, the eminent Eng- 
lish admiralty judge, in several cases. Apply- 
ing these principles to the case of the Stephen 
Hart upon the evidence disclosed in the case, 
the court came to the conclusion that, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, the cargo of the vessel 
was intended, on its departure from England, 
to be carried into the enemy’s country, for the 
use of the enemy, by a violation of the block- 
ade of some one of the enemy’s ports, either in 
that vessel, or in another vessel into which the 
cargo was to be transhipped for the purpose 
of being transported by sea to the enemy’s 
country ; and that, being contraband of war, 
the cargo must be condemned as lawful prize. 
The vessel was alsocondemned. The material 
points of the evidence, leading to the condem- 
nation of the vessel and cargo, were, that the 
mate of the vessel had been employed by rea- 
son of his being a citizen of the United States, 
familiar with the enemy’s country, and quali- 
fied to conduct the vessel into one of the block- 
aded ports; that the vessel was captured in a 
position convenient for running the blockade; 
that the cargo was entirely of a military char- 
acter; that no manifest or bills of lading, or 
invoices, or charter-party, were found on board 
of the vessel; that the master attempted to sup- 
press a letter of instructions to himself from 
the claimants of the cargo, and a letter from 
one of those claimants to a person at Havana, 
in Cuba, who was the agent of the enemy at 
that place ; that the mate attempted to conceal 
letters which showed that the design was that 
the vessel should, under his guidance, enter a 
blockaded port of the enemy, and which also 
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contained specific directions for entering the 
harbor of Charleston; that no instructions 
were found from the claimant of the vessel to 
her master; and that the control of the ves- 
sel had been surrendered entirely by her claim- 
ant to the laders of the cargo and to the mas- 
ter as their agent; that the flag of the enemy 
was found on board of the vessel, and was 
thrown overboard at the time of the capture ; 
that charts of many of the blockaded ports 
of the enemy were found on board; that the 
consignee of the entire cargo was the agent of 
the enemy in Cuba, and that the cargo was la- 
den on board by the agent of the enemy in 
London; and that there was positive testimony 

at the actual destination of the cargo was the 
country of the enemy. These considerations 
were held to outweigh the facts, that the clear- 
ance of the vessel at London was for Cuba, and 
that her log-book described her voyage as one 
from London to Cardenas, Cuba. The doctrine 
contended for by the claimants in the case was, 
1st, that the transportation of all articles, in- 
cluding arms and munitions of war, between 
neutral ports, in a neutral vessel, was lawful in 
time of war; and, 2d, that if a neutral vessely 
with a cargo belonging to neutrals, was, in 
fact, on a voyage from one neutral port to an- 
other, she could not be seized and condemned 
as lawful prize, although she were Jaden with 
contraband of war, unless it was determined 
that she was actually ‘destined to a port of the 
enemy upon the voyage on which she was seiz- 
ed, or unless she was taken in the act of vio- 
lating a blockade. 

The next case which arose in New York was 
that of the bark Springbok, captured on the 3d 
of February, 1863, by a United States steamer, 
from 150 to 200 miles east of the port of Nas- 
sau, N. P. The claimants of this vessel and 
cargo were all of them British subjects. Her 
log-book, bills of lading, manifest, clearance, 
and other official papers, spoke of her voyage 
as one from London to Nassau. She cleared 
from London, December 8th, 1862. The court, 
in its judgment in the case, reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples decided in the case of the Stephen Hart. 
There were on board of the Springbok some 
goods contraband of war. The whole cargo was 
claimed by the same owners. The court found, 
from the evidence, that the contraband articles 
were destined for the country of the enemy; 
that the cargo was intended to be.delivered in 
the enemy’s country, by transshipment at Nas- 


-sau into a vessel in which it should be carried 


through the blockade, and that such was the 
intended destination of the cargo on its depart- 
ure from England; that the papers found on 
board of the vessel, so far as they represented 
Nassau asthe ultimate destination of the cargo, 
were false and simulated; that there was no 
bona fide intention of landing the cargo at 
Nassau, for sale or consumption there, so that 
it might be incorporated at Nassau into the 
common stock in that market, but that, if it 
was to be landed there at all, it was only to be 
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so landed for the purpose of being transshipped 
in bulk into another vessel, in pursuance of the 
original destination of the cargo to the enemy’s 
country; and that the port of Nassau was to be 
used only as a port of transshipment of the 
cargo. The material points of the evidence, 
leading to these conclusions, were: that there 
was no mention, in the bills of lading, of the 
contents of any of the packages composing the 
cargo, except some tea, coffee, and spices; 
that the manifest made no mention of the con- 
tents of any of the packages ; that there were no 
invoices of the cargo found on board; and that, 
besides army blankets, army clothing, cavalry 
swords, bayonets, army brogans, navy boot 

tin plates, rope, saltpetre, and drugs, the 

were found on board fifty thousand navy but- 
tons stamped with the initials CO. 8; N., mean- 
ing “Confederate States Navy,” and eighty 
thousand army buttons, some stamped with the 
initial “I,” some with “0,” and some with 
“ A,” representing severally the words “ In- 
fantry,” “Cavalry,” and “ Artillery,” all of the 
buttons being stamped with the name and 
place of business in London of the claimants of 
the cargo. The non-contraband articles on 
board were condemned on the ground that 
they belonged to the owners of the contraband 
articles, upon the well settled principle, that 
where contraband goods destined for the use 
of the enemy are found on board of a vessel 
belonging to the owner of the contraband arti- 
eles, even those goods which are innocent must 
share the fate of the contraband goods. The 
vessel was also condemned, upon the ground 
that, under all the circumstances disclosed in 
the case, she was employed in carrying on the 
unlawful enterprise of transporting contraband 
articles on their way to the enemy’s country, to 
be there introduced by a violation of the block- 
ade; and that she was so employed under such 
a state of facts as made her owners respon- 
sible for the unlawful transportation of con- 
traband articles, and for the acts of the 
master in relation to such transportation, to 
such an extent as to justify the condemnation 
of the vessel. The material points of the 
evidence, leading to the condemnation of the 
vessel, as distinct from the cargo, were: that 
the charterer of the vessel was one of the 
owners of the cargo; that the agents in Lon- 
don of the charterer were the agents of the co- 
owners of the cargo; that the master of the 
vessel was the son of one of its three joint 
owners; that the master signed the bills of 
lading for the packages on board, to be trans- 
ported in time of war ostensibly to Nassan, the 
principal port of call and transshipment for ves- 
sels and cargoes destined to the ports of the 
enemy by a breach of blockade; that the bills 
of lading and manifest were defective, and the 
invoices wholly wanting; that the master was 
appointed to the command of the vessel by her 
owners; that the only instructions he carried 
were instructions from the agents of the char- 
terer to proceed to Nassau and report himself 
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to a person there, and receive orders from that 
person as to the delivery of the cargo; that he 
knew that there were invoices of the cargo, 
and failed to carry them; and that he declared, 
in his testimony, his ignorance of the contents 
of the cargo, or that there were contraband 
goods on board. The case was regarded as on 
of the carrying of contraband articles under a 
false destination, and with false papers, maki1 
the owners of the vessel responsible for the re : 


of the master in so doing. Py 
The third case in New York was that of the — 


a 


steamer Peterhoff, which was captured by a 
United States vessel on the 25th of February, 
1863, off the island of St. Thomas. Upon her 
bills of lading, she was bound “ for off the Rio — 
Grande, Gulf of Mexico, for Matamoras.” Her 
clearance was from London to Matamoras. The — 
court, in its judgment in the case, reaffirmed — 
the principles laid. down in the two cases al- 
ready referred to. The vessel left London early 
in January, 1863. Her registered owner was an 
English subject. Her cargo was laden by a 
large number of shippers, all of them British: 
subjects, with the exception of one, who wasa 
citizen of the United States, and a resident of 
Texas at the breaking out of the war, and was 
a passenger on the vessel. The shippers of the 
cargo were twenty-six in number. There were 
thirty-nine bills of lading, of which eighteen were 
endorsed to passengers, and three to the oe 
of the vessel. Of the remaining cghten ily 
nine were endorsed in blank, and were fou 
in the possession of the master or of some of the 
passengers, two of the nine being shipments by 
one of the passengers, and two others of them — 
being shipments by the owner of the vessel. — 
There were, in addition, one bill of lading, n 
endorsed, of goods shipped by the master, and 
eight bills of joing, not endorsed, of which no 
duplicates were found, and which were in the 
possession of the master or of some of the pas- 
sengers. Duplicates were found of thirty of 
bills, and of one of them (being one of a shi 
by one of the passengers, endorsed in blank 
there were four setsfound. The value of the cars — 
gorepresented by the passengers and master wai 
a very large proportion of the value of the en- 
tire cargo, the portion represented by the pas- 
senger who was a citizen of the United States — 
being in value more than one half of the whole. 
No one of the thirty-nine bills, which covered 
in all 4,472 packages, contained the name of 
any consignee, with the exception of one for 52 
packages addressed to a firm at Matamoras. 
All the other bills declared the merchandise to 
be deliverable to the order of the shippers. 1 
master testified that the entire cargo, exceptthe _ 
52 packages, was represented by hi and 
the three passengers, The same kinds of arti- — 
cles were covered by the bills of lading en- 
dorsed to the master and to the three passen- 
gers. Those articles comprised gray blankets, 
blucher boots, rope, horse equipments, quinine, 
chloroform, morphine, opium, and other dru 

and a cotton press. There were also on boarda 
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number of sets of artillery harness, with their 
accompaniments, and a large quantity of horse- 
shoes of a large size, together with anvils and 
blacksmith’s bellows, tin, zinc, iron, steel, ar- 
tillery-boots, waist-belts, and ball-bags. The 
conclusion of the court upon the evidence was, 
that the vessel, when captured, although osten- 
sibly upon a voyage from London to neutral 
waters at the mouth of the Rio Grande, was 
laden with a cargo composed largely of ar- 
ticles contraband of war, which were not de- 
signed, on their departure from England, to be 
sold or disposed of in the neutral market of 
Matamoras, but were designed to be delivered, 
either directly, or indirectly by transshipment, 
in the country of the enemy, and for the use of 
the enemy. The material points of the evi- 
dence, leading to this conclusion, were: that the 
cargo, in the character and quantity of the arti- 
cles composing it, had very little adaptation to 
the Mexican market, or to the small port of Ma- 
tamoras, so far as any legitimate use or sale or 
consumption of it in Mexico, was concerned; 
that it was admirably adapted, in every partic- 
ular, to the market of the enemy; that large 
quantities of the articles composing it were 
those for which there was a very urgent de- 
mand, tosupply the present wants ofthe enemy ; 
that the master of the vessel, when she was 
boarded, twice refused to go with his papers on 
board of the capturing cruiser; that papers on 
board of the vessel were destroyed by orders 
of her master, at the time of her capture, some 
by being burned and some by being thrown 
overboard ; that the master, on his first exam- 
ination, denied that any papers were destroyed, 
and then, after other witnesses had testified to 
such destruction, invented a false story as to 
the contents of the package which was thrown 
overboard; that the manifest of the cargo did 
not disclose its contents, except in a few un- 
important instances; that the invoices found 
on board were in the possession of the passen- 
ers and not of the master; that there were no 
‘invoices of the artillery harness or its accom- 
paniments, or of the drugs forming a portion 
of the packages addressed to the firm at Mata- 
moras ; and that the bills of lading failed to dis- 
close the truth as to the contraband articles on 
board of the vessel. The conviction of the court, 
upon the entire evidence, was, that notwith- 
standing the ostensible destination of the ves- 
sel to neutral waters at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, the actual hostile destination of the car- 
go was established. The evidence showed, that 
it was intended that the vessel should bring 
home a cargo of cotton from the Rio Grande, 
and, among the articles on board were two hun- 
dred pairs of ‘negro brogans” so called in the 
invoice of them. As all the claimants of the 
vessel and cargo had on board contraband ar- 
ticles which were destined to be delivered either 
directly, or indirectly by. transshipment, into the 
enemy’s country, for the use of the enemy, and 
not for sale or disposition in the neutral market 
of Mexico, and as all the cargo was under the 
you.m 49 <A 
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control of the master and the three passengers, 
the court held, thit not only were the contra- 
band articles subject to capture, but that the 
other articles represented by the master and the 
claimants of the vessel and cargo, embracing 
the entire cargo, and also the vessel herself, were 
subject to capture, notwithstanding the osten- 
tible destination of the vessel. 

The cases above mentioned as having arisen 
in the court in Florida, were those of the steam- 
er Dolphin and the steamer Pearl. These vessels 
were both of them, when captured, ostensibly 
bound from Liverpool to Nassau. The former 
had on board some rifles and some cavalry 
swords, all of them classed in the freight list as 
hardware. The principles laid down by the court 
in those cases were: that a vessel bound ona 
voyage from Liverpool to Nassau, with an inten- 
tion of touching only at the latter port, and pro- 
ceeding thence to a blockaded port of the enemy, 
was engaged in an attempt to violate the block- 
ade, which subjected her to capture before ar- 
riving at Nassau, as well as after having left 
that port; and that, if an owner sends his ves- 
sel to a neutral port, with a settled intention to 
commence from such a port a series of voyages 
to a blockaded port, he thereby commences to 
violate the blockade, and subjects his vessel to 
capture, notwithstanding he may also intend to 
unlade the vessel at the neutral part, discharge 
the crew, and give all other external manifesta- 
tions of an intention to end the voyage at such 
port. The court held, in both of the cases, that 
the testimony was clear, that an intention ex- 
isted, at the time of the capture of the vessels, 
that they should proceed to a blockaded port of 
the enemy of the United States. 

An interesting question of prize law has been 
decided by the vice-admiralty court at Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, in the case of the steamer Chesa- 
peake, during the present war. The Chesa- 
peake wasa steamer plying between New York 
and Portland, in Maine. She left New York, 
bound for Portland, with a cargo, in December, 
1863. During the voyage, some of the passen- 
gers rose against the officers and crew, and took 
possession of the vessel, and navigated her into 
a port in Nova Scotia. The persons who seized 
the vessel claimed that they acted under the an- 
thority of the rebel States. Proceedings were 
instituted in the name of the Queen against the 
vessel and cargo, in the vice-admiralty court at 
Halifax, and the vessel and cargo were arrested 
as having been piratically taken on the high 
seas from their lawful owners. The parties 
who made the seizure did not appear in the 

roceedings, but suffered judgment by default. 

he owners of the vessel and cargo appeared 
and claimed their restoration. The court de- 
creed such restoration, on the ground that the 
bringing of the vessel and her cargo into a port 
of Nova Scotia was an offence against Great 
Britain, subjecting them to forfeiture ; and that 
their restoration to their original owners was 
an act of justice to the offended dignity of the 
crown of Great Britain. 
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PROVISIONAL OOURT FOR LOUISI- 
ANA.—This Court was established by an order 
of the President of the United States in the 
following terms: 

Exsgcurive Mansion, WasuIneTon, Oct. 20, 1862. 

The insurrection which has for some time prevailed 
in several of the States of this Union, including Louisi- 
ana, having temporarily subverted and swept away the 
civil institutions of that State, including the judiciary 
and the judicial authorities of the Union, so that it has 
become necessary to hold the State in military occupa- 
tion; and it being indispensably necessary that there 
shall be some judicial tribunal existing there capable 
of administering justice, I have, therefore, thought it 
proper to appoint, and I do hereby constitute a Provi- 
sional Court, which shall be a Court of Record for the 
State of Louisiana, and I do hereby appoint Charles A. 
Peabody, of New York, to be a Provisional Judge to 
hold said Court, with authority to hear, try, and deter- 
mine all causes, civil and criminal, including causes in 
law, equity, revenue, and admiralty, and particularly 
all suc Spee and jurisdiction as belong to the Dis- 
trict. and Circuit Courts of the United States, conform- 
ing his proceedings, so far as possible, to the course of 
proceedings and practice which has been customary in 
the Courts of the United States and Louisiana—his 
judgment to be final andconclusive. And I dohereby 
authorize and empower the said Judge to make and 
establish such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the exercise of ret Acco and to appoint 
a Prosecuting Attorney, Marshal, and Clerk, oP the 
said Court, who shall perform the functions of Attor- 
ney, Marshal, and Clerk, according to such proceed- 
ings and practice. as before mentioned, and such rules 
and regulations as may be made and established by 
said Judge. These appointments are to coutinue dur- 
ing the pleasure of the revert Nag extending be- 
ree the military occupation of the city of New Or- 

eans, or the restoration of the civil authority in that 
city, and in the State of Louisiana. These officers 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the War 
Department, and compensation shall be as follows: * * 
Such compensations to be certified by the Secretary of 
War. A copy of this order, certified by the Secretary 
of War, and delivered to such Judge, shall be deemed 
and held to be a sufficient commission. Let the seal 
of the United States be hereunto affixed. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

By the President, 


Wituram H. Szwarp, Secretary of State. 


War Department, WAsHINGTON, October 23d, 1862. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy, 
duly examined and compared with the original of the 
executive order of the President of the United States, 
forennning a Provisional Court for the State of Lou- 

ana, 

Witness my hand and the seal of the War Department, 

inca IN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

Joux Borrts, Chief Clerk. 

This order seems to confer on Judge Pea- 
body judicial power of every kind in all classes 
ofcases. “To try and determine all causes, civil 
and criminal, including causes in law, equity, 
revenue, and admiralty,” is a jurisdiction as 
comprehensive 4s sovereignty itself has, and 
can confer, and it thus appears that the.Presi- 
dent intended to delegate to this court all the 

judicial powers which he, as a conqueror of that 

tate, and occupying it by the armies of the 
United States, possessed and had power to give. 
As the Executive order recites, the insurrection 
had ‘‘subverted and swept away the civil in- 
stitutions, including the judiciary, and it was 
indispensably necessary that there should be 
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some judicial tribunal capable of administering 
justice.” Not only was the class of cases in 
which this court should have jurisdiction yery 
extensive and almost without limit, but t 

laws of the land as theretofore existing haying 
in like manner, as the courts by which they 
had been administered, ‘been subyerted and 
swept away,” the rules or laws by which the 
court should be guided were to be fixed upon 
and adopted by the new governing power, ar 
in the absence of all other enactment on 
subject were to be instituted by the court i 
This territory thus held by the arms of the Unit 
ed States must be governed, wrongs must be 
redressed, and controversies decided, peace 
preserved, and the weak protected against the 
strong; but the rules by which the conqueror 


should be guided in his government were pre- 


scribed by no code of laws or even of morals. 
He was therefore at liberty to select them him- 
self, and by the endowment of this court in 
terms so ace that power was delegated 
to the judge of the court, yb 

The range of judicial powers of Judge Pea- 
body, therefore, was not broader than the field 


from which he might select the system of rules 


or laws by which he would be guided in the 
exercise of those powers. He was nest s/h 
administer justice, and. as to the code of laws 
or rules by which he would administer it, that 
was left for him to decide. i 
The decisions of this court are by the terms 
of the order made final, and are not subject to 
review by any other tribunal, the language on 
the subject being, ‘‘ his gudginents to be final 
and conclusive.” This language is clear, and 
leaves no doubt that the decisions of the pro- 
visional judge are not subject to review save 
by the judge himself, . 
Without any provision on the subject, there 
is no doubt that an appeal would, in the nature 
of things, lie to the President himself from a 
judgment of this court, and even with this ex- 
press provision against any appeal, there is no 
doubt that the President might, in a particular 
case, or any number of cases, entertain a nee 
just as he might unsay what he had said, and 
either modify or wholly do away with that 
provision of the order at his pleasure. He has, 
however, in saying that the judgment of the 
judge thereby constituted should “ be final and 
conclusive,” said in effect, that he, the Presi- 
dent himself, would not entertain appeals from 
the decisions of this court. Its jurisdiction em- 
braces, it seems, every possible case that can 
become the subject of judicial action. The 
powers of the judge are to decide each case 
according to his opinion of justice and pro- 
riety, adopting as the rule of his action such 
aws or rules as he may approve. The decis- 
ions he shall make are Anal, and conclude the 
rights of the parties in all cases, This court, 
therefore, appears to bé the alpha and omega, 
the beginning and end of justice for Louisiana. 
The change of administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, which took place in De- 


>- 


» mont, prosecuting attorney, 
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cember,,1862, by the transfer of the command 
from Major-General Butler to Major-General 
Banks, delayed somewhat the organization and 
opening of the court. Its establishment was 
announced in a proclamation by the military 
governor in the following form: 
; Srate or Lourstana, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
1th ME New Orleans, December 29th, 1862, § 
. By an executive order, dated on the 20th day of Oc- 
tober, a. p., 1862, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, has constituted an ‘‘ United States Pro- 
visional Court for the State of Lousiana,” and a 
sayy the Hon. Charles A. Peabody to be a Provis- 
nal Judge to hold said Court. 

By the terms of this order he is invested “ with au- 
thority to hear, try, and determine all causes, civil and 
criminal, including causes in law, equity, revenue and 
admiralty, and particularly to exercise all such powers 
and jurisdiction as belong to the District and Circuit 
Courts, conforming his proceedings, as far as posatile, 
to the course of proceedings and practice which has 
been customary in the Courts of the United States and 
Louisiana, His judgments to be final and conclusive.” 

The said Judge is further authorized and empowered 
to make and establish such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for the exercise of his jurisdiction, 

to appoint a prosecuting attorney, marshal, and 
clerk of the said Court. 

In the exercise of the authority conferred by this 
order, the said Judge has appointed George I}. La- 
ugustus de B. Hughes, 
clerk of said Court, and Isaac Edwards Clark, marshal. 

Official notice is hereby given of the organization of 
said Court, and of the appointment of the said Charles 
A. Peabody, as Judge, and of the officers of the Court 
by him appointed 
_ All judgments, decisions, and decrees of said Court, 
and all acts of said officers by them done under the au- 
thority of said order, are to be respected and obeyed 
accordingly. GEORGE F. SHEPLEY, 

irene Military Governor of Louisiana. 

It went into operation in January follow- 
ing, and was at once fully occupied with busi- 
ness of the first magnitude, in the various 
departments of civil and criminal justice. One 
of the first duties of the judge was to determine 
and announce, so far as practicable, the rules 
or laws by which he would administer justice 
under his commission. The bar who appeared 
before him naturally started as they had been 
accustomed to do before under the civil law of 
the State of Louisiana, but it became apparent 
very soon, and probably in the very first case 
tried, that this law was more desirable to one 
of the parties than to the other, and the party 
to whom, in the particular case, it seemed less 
favorable, of course objected to the application 
of it, and insisted that the court was not bound 
by it, while the other insisted that he ought to 
‘be. The court considered the purpose of the 
Government to be, to govern the country held 
by its armies in a manner consistent with its 
‘own dignity and best interests, and the condi- 
tion of things brought about by the war in 


which it was engaged; but in doing this it . 


would always, for the sake of its own dignity, 
as well as for the sake of the people held in 
"subjection, have respect to the interests of those 
‘to be governed, that in selecting the system of 
laws by which transactions between individuals 
‘should be governed and controversies decided, 
the interests of the people of the locality 


would be chiefly consulted ; the Government it- 
self having but little interest, except to dea? 
justly, preserve quiet, cultivate contentment, 
and give the people the system’ best suited to 
their wants under all the circumstances of the 
case. In looking to ascertain what code or 
system would be most beneficent, the Govern- 
ment looked first to the system it found in op- 
eration there at the time when, by the conquest 
of the country, the government of it was trans- 
ferred from,its own local authorities to the 
Federal power. 

That system had been selected and intro- 
duced there by the wisdom of the country, 
represented by the legislative bodies, as best 
suited to the wants and interests of the com- 
munity, best adapted to its habits and pursuits, 
agricultural, commercial and generally, and it 
was reasonable to suppose that the selection 
had been discreet and wise, with a view to the 
interests of the country, and this circumstance 
would commend it to the favorable consider- 
ation of the Government. That system had, 
moreover, been in force previously, and the con- 
tracts and transactions which would be the sub- 
jects of consideration in the court, had most of 
them been entered into while that system of 
laws had been in force, and as might fairly be 
presumed with reference to it, as the system 
by which they would be construed and carried 
into effect; and consequently that system (other 
things being equal) would be most just and 
beneficial in its operation in those cases, and 
not less so than any new system in respect to 
cases more recently arisen or thereafter to arise. 
The court theretofore declared, that as far as the 
altered condition of things would permit, the 
system of Jaws therefore in force in Louisiana, 
would be adopted as the guide and rule of the 
court in the administration of justice. __ 

The orders of the General in command of the 
department, of course, were binding as laws, 
and would be respected as of paramount author- 
ity by the court. Those orders made numer- 
ous modifications of the law adopted as the 
basis of the system, and indicated the policy of 
the Government in the many matters to which 
they related. They were the express or written 
laws ordained by the power dominant in the 
land, and corresponded in most respects with 
statutes enacted by the legislative power in a 
country under a civil administration of govern- 
ment. All the powers of the Government be- 
ing in the military arm of the power holding 
the country in subjection, it followed that that 
arm had the power to dictate laws according 
to which justice should be administered, as well 
as to erect courts by which to administer it. 

For reasons similar to those which led the 
court to adopt the laws of Louisiana in matters 

cuniary and civil in their nature, the criminal 

aws of Louisiana were adopted as the rule of 
administration of criminal justice. “These 
laws,” said the court, in a charge to a grand 
“jury, ‘framed by the legislative wisdom of the 
Biats, with an enlightened regard for and ap- 
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preciation of the wants and interests of the 
community here, will be found best adapted 
to the government of this country, and will be 
your guide and rule in your deliberations and 
actions generally in the performance of your 
duties as d jurors.” 

The laws of the State, he said, in criminal 
even less than civil matters, would be adhered 
to inflexibly in the new condition of things. 
There were great changes in circumstances 
which must be taken into account in adminis- 
tering criminal justice. These changes and the 
modifications they should work were subjects 
to be considered by the court in particular 
cases, and not generally matters that could be 
arranged in classes, and about which rules of 
general application could be adopted. 

It was natural that certain crimes should be- 
come frequent in a state of society broken and 
chaotic, where the general feeling of obligation 
was relaxed, and the temptations to crime 
growing out of impoverishment, absence of 
productive employment, and increased wants 
and privations, and punishments must be gradu- 
atéd accordingly. In most cases when a de- 
parture from former laws would become expe- 
dient, it would be in the direction of mercy 
and greater mildness in punishment. In some 
cases, however, a deviation in the opposite di- 
rection might be required by the necessities of 
the case. <A similar rule was adopted as to 
cases which would have been cognizable by the 
Federal courts. In those cases the same law 
was applied as would have been administered 
in the Federal courts, in the respective depart- 
ments of civil and criminal, legal and equitable, 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

This court was created in October, as the 
order shows, but subsequently a change in the 
administration of the department was resolved 
on, and the practical organization of the court 
was delayed until that change should be ef- 
fected. 

The court, with the officers contemplated in 
the order, sailed from New York with the 
Banks’ expedition, on the 4th December, 1862. 
This expedition, the largest ever fitted out in 
the country, was gotten up with the utmost 
secrecy as to its destination. This was un- 
known, not only to the public generally, but 
even to eyery one of those connected with 
it (except the Government, General Banks, 
and Judge Peabody), down to the hour of its 
sailing. Not a. member of the staff of General 
Banks knew its destination, it is said, until it 
had arrived in the Gulf of Mexico, and was ap- 
stirrer) one of the mouths of the Mississippi. 

he speculations in the public prints respecting 
it, after it had sailed, were constant and vari- 
ous. Some thought it bound to Fortress Mon- 
roe and North Oarolina, some to Hilton Head 
and Charleston, some to Mobile, some few to 
New Orleans, and many more to Texas, while 
some papers of great intelligence insisted that 
it was bound to Florida. The mystery as to its 
destination increased rather than diminished 
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after its departure, and nothing was known or 
generally accepted as reliable on the subject, 
until tidings of its actual disembarkation were 
received on the Atlantic coast, and New Or- 
leans was less frequently suspected than almost 
any other place named. 

As soon as the court was ready for business, 
a large amount was commenced in it of the 
various kinds to which the habits and pursuits 
of the country give rise in times of peace; an 
many questions which arose out of the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, the previous occu- 
pation by the Confederate authorities, acts gov- 
ernmental and personal during that time, and 
the change of rule by the occupation by the 
Federal forces. 

The court was always governed by the rules 
and principles of law, adhering to all the rules 
and forms of civil tribunals, and avoiding every- 
thing like a military administration of justice, 
Tn criminal matters it summoned a grand jury, 
and submitted to it all charges for examination. 
After indictment found, the cases were tried 
before a jury, with all the usual forms of law, 
and all the rules theretofore in use which were 
not inconsistent with the existing condition of 
things. Several capital cases were tried and 
convictions were obtained. Three cases were 
tried in one week, in two of which convictions 
of murder were had, and in the other a convic- 
tion of manslaughter—such a coincidence as in 
that country had, perhaps, never occurred be- 
fore. These crimes against the person and life 
had seldom before been punished at all, and 
hence this administration of justice commanded 
the notice and the approbation of all who 
valued the maintenance of order and good 
morals, and thought them likely to be advanced 
by its prompt and firm administration. - 

As has been said, the first court established 
there, after the occupation by the Federal forces, 
was the Provost Court of the army, at first per- 
forming only the duties of a military court, 
then those of a general criminal court. In ad- 
dition to those duties, and in the absence of 
other courts, the Provost Court from time to 
time entertained and tried civil suits, and those 
not only of the usual character arising out of 
controversies between man and man, but those 
of an ecclesiastical character, such as succes- 
sions, the administration of the estates of de- 
ceased persons, the custody and guardianship 
of minors and their estates, and cases of divorce 
not only a mensa et thoro, but also a vinculo 
matrimonti. 

In that court the pleadings were always oral, 
the witnesses were examined rapidly, no notes 
of evidence were taken, and the decision usu- 
ally followed immediately on the closing of the 
evidence or arguments of counsel, in cases 
where arguments were heard. That court had 
been doing business some months when the 
Provisional Court went into operation, and the 
questions growing out of the action of that 
court were among the most novel and ec- 
centric that came before the Provisional Court. 
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The operations of that court had been most 
beneficent, and it was safe to assume that jus- 
tice and the best interests of the public would 
be advanced by sustaining its acts as being 
Within its powers, and valid, so far as circum- 
stances would permit, and the Provisional 
Court, therefore, always inclined to sustain its 
jurisdiction, and usually found it easy to do it 
on general legal principles. Where, for in- 
stance, a divorce a mensa et thoro had been ad- 
judged by that court, on the application of the 


wife, and more than a year had elapsed with- . 


out a reconciliation of the parties, the law of 
Louisiana, in such a case, giving the plaintiff, 
after the expiration of the year a right to a 
complete divorce a vinculo matrimonii and 
half of the property agquired during covert- 
ure; the Provisional Court was asked to make 
the final decree and distribute the property 
between the parties. The Provisional Court 
sustained the jurisdiction of the Provost Court, 
affirmed its decision, and ordered judgment of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of matrimony, and 
dividing the property of the marriage, and 
awarding the custody and support of the chil- 
dren. De Bare vs. De Bare. 

A sugar planter, named Millandon, of large 
estate, having two plantations with crops near- 
ly ready to be gathered, and finding himself at 
that season of the year destitute of labor by 
reason of the desertion of his slaves, contracted 
with a gentleman named Smith, who seemed 
to have the power to procure labor, to take off 
his crop and make the sugar; agreeing to pay 
for the labor furnished and to support the 
laborers, and bear all expenses, and give to 
Smith one half of the crop or proceeds. 
The contractor agreed to furnish the labor and 
superintend the work. The business went on 
very well for a while, but the laborers be- 
coming demoralized, and the contractor seem- 
ing to be unable to fulfil his contract by con- 
trolling the present force or procuring a new 
one, the planter wished to terminate the con- 
tract. Mr. Millandon went before General 
Butler at a time fixed and presented his case. 
The General made the following order: 


Mr. Smith having failed to present himself when 
called before me upon the subject of this contract, after 
hearing, it is ordered that this contract be set aside for 
working the bos stir yom Millandon’s tee ae by 
said Smith, and that the plantation and laborers be 
turned over to Mr. Weed, the Government Agent, to 
be worked for the benefit of the claimant. 

B. F. BUTLER, Maj.-Gen. Commd’g. 


A tenth or a twentieth part of the sugar 
had been made at this time, and the value of 
the share the contractor would have received 
if all had gone on well would have been very 
large. Smith brought an action against Mil- 
landon to recover the value of that share as 
the damage he had sustained by the refusal of 
Millandon to allow him to perform and take 
the benefit of his contract. What were the 
Fr of Smith against Millandon on these 

cts ? 


After the capture of New. Orleans, wood be- 
came very scarce, and the New Orleans and 
Carrolton Railroad Company, seeing their stock 
running low and all further supplies suspended, 
and that the owners of land near the city, 
from hostility to the Government or some 
other cause declined to furnish it or to allow 
others to cut it and supply the market, ap- 
plied to Gen. Butler for permission to cut wood 
for their use in the Swamp Lands near the 
city and Lake Pontchartrain. He gave them 
permission in the following terms: 


New Or.eans, November 6th, 1863. 
To Maj.-Gen. Butler, commanding Gulf Department : 

Sir: The Government and regular trains of the 
N. 0. & C. R. R. Co. are now consuming, upon an 
average, ten cords of wood as a motive power per diem, 
and we are now out of fuel, with the exception of a 
few cords of pine wood that we use for kindling, the 
swamp timber in the lake swamp being our only re- 
source for a supply, you will confer a fayor upon the 
undersigned by authorizing Mr. A. Wire to cut wood 
in said swamp for the use of the New Orleans and 
Carrollton Railroad Company. 

G. CUNIE DUNCAN, President. - 

On the back of this note was indorsed the 
following characteristic reply : 

Permitted. 
B. F. BUTLER, 
Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

The Railroad Company then made a bargain 
with Wire to receive from him and pay for 
wood he should deliver them to a certain 
amount at a certain rate. Wire and his men 
went into the Lake Swamp and cut wood to a 
large amount and delivered it to the Railroad 
Company under the contract and received pay- 
ment pursuant to the contract. After the or- 
ganization of this Court suit was brought 
by the owners of the land against Wire and 
the men employed by him and also against the 
Railroad Company to recover damages for the 
wood cut and removed from their land. The 
questions were : 

First. Whether the order of General But- 
ler, giving permission to the Railroad Company 
was valid and effectual in itself as an act with- 
in the scope of his powers and would afford 
protection to the defendants. 

Second. If it was valid and effectual as a pro- 
tection, to what extent was it so? «1st, was it 
merely authority to enter the lands and take 
the wood, paying or remaining liable to pay 
a reasonable price for the same, and in that 
way a protection against consequences which 
would have followed from the tortiousness of 
the act, leaving the party liable for the value 
of the thing taken or despoiled? or 2d, was 
it authority to take the wood and dispose 
of it, free of all pecuniary responsibility on the 
part of the person acting under it, either for the 
wrongful act, or for the value of the thing 
taken ? 

A Mr. Emerson, during the rule of the Con- 
federate authority, held a mortgage on the 
property of one Guillontet. He proceeded to 
foreclose it, and had obtained an order for the 
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sale of the property. He directed the sheriff to 
receive in payment of his mortgage only gold 
and silver. . Guillontet wished to pay it in 
Confederate notes. These, Emerson refused 
to receive. Shortly afterward Emerson was 
arrested by order of a Confederate provost 
marshal and carried before him and questioned 
as to his refusal to receive Confederate notes 
in payment. He said that he had refused, and 
further said that as to debts like the mortgage, 
arising out of contracts made prior to the Con- 
federate rule, when the currency was specie or 
its equivalent, and in which he had paid or 
loaned specie, he should insist on payment in 
specie and should decline to receive Confeder- 
ate notes. The provost marshal ordered him 
to be committed to the Parish Prison, telling 
him that he would discharge him whenever he 
would consent to receive Confederate notes in 
payment of all sums due him. Being an old 
man and infirm, he could not remain there 
without great danger to his life, and he soon 
yielded tothe entreaties of his wife and friends, 
and gave a written promise to the provost 
marshal that he would receive those notes in 


payment of all sums due him, and was dis- 


charged. Shortly afterward,the mortgage was 
paid off by Guillontet in Confederate notes, and 
was cancelled of, record. Soon after the Pro- 
visional Court was opened, Emerson brought 
a suit to have the cancellation of the mort- 
gage rescinded, and the mortgage restored 
to its condition as a lien on the premises, 
and offered to return the Confederate notes 
to Guillontet. Since the cancellation of the 
mortgage Guillontet had procured from an- 
other person named Samory, having no know!l- 
edge of the manner in which the cancellation 
of Emerson’s mortgage had been effected, an- 
other loan, and had given another mortgage on 
the same property. The holder of this:mort- 
gage was also made defendant in Emerson’s 
suit, and the lien of his mortgage was 
sought to be cut off or postponed to that of 
Emerson. The court ordered the cancellation 
to be vacated, and Emerson’s mortgage to be 
restored as a lien on the property, but declined 
to vacate or postpone the lien of the subse- 
quent mortgage, and excepted that from the 
operation ef Emerson’s lien, and established it 
as prior to that of Emerson’s mortgage. 
Crowell & Hallet were ship chandlers in 
New Orleans in the early days of the rebellion. 
An order was made by the President of the 
Oonfederacy, that all Northern people should, 
within a certain time, leave the Confeder- 
acy. They, being northern men, felt it neces- 
sary to leave, and prior to leaving attempt- 
ed to dispose of their goods and credits, and all 
property belonging to the firm by sale. After 
some attempts to sell, which were unsuccessful, 
they finally made a bargain with the defend- 
ant, Mr. Field, by which he agreed to buy the 
fixtures, lease of store, bills receivable and 
stock, for twelve hundred dollars. No inven- 
tory or account of the goods, or fixtures, or 
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debts due the firm, or of the other assets was. 
made, and no price was fixed or named for any © 
part of the property sold. The price of twelve. - 
hundred dollars was paid in cash at the time 
of the sale. Theevidence further showed that 
the property sold was worth three or four times - 
the price paid; that Crowell, who made the 
sale, and was the only member of the firm at 
that time in New Orleans, continued afterward 
to stop at the store and give some attention to. 
the business as long as he remained in the city; 
that the business afterward went on much as 
it had done before the sale, under the care of 
the same clerk who had previously been in the — 
employment of Crowell & Hallet, and who con+ 
tinued to conduct it under the employment of | 
the purchaser. That the vendorsand the pur- 
chaser had been old friends, and after the sale - 
the purchaser in answer to inquiries by letters 
how the business was ‘progressing, gave the 
sellers such general information as he had from 
time to time. It further appeared that the 
money paid by Field on the purchase, found 
its way that evening or the next back to the 
hands of his wife. Crowell & Hallet brought 
suit in the Provisional Court to recover the 
money realized by Field for the property trans- 
ferred to him, alleging that the apparent sale 
was a mere pretence, and that the transaction 
was a feigned sale to enable the sellers to avoid 
seizure and confiscation by the so-called Con- 
federate Government, and that it was the un- 
derstanding of the parties at the time that 
Field should receive the goods and sell them 
for their account, and account to them for the 
proceeds. The court decided that the sale by 
Crowell & Hallet was simulated and not real; 
that the motive for it was to enable the plain- 
tiffs to avoid the confiscation of their property 
by the so-called Confederate Government; that 
such a transaction was not contrary to law, or 
public policy, or good morals; that the resort 
to stratagem, in order to keep the goods from 
spoliation by a body haying no other right 
than that which comes from the possession of 
physical force, was not prohibited by law or 
good morals; and that the party to it was not 
prohibited from impeaching such a transaction, 
and showing its falsity, and setting up and en- 
forcing the real contract. a 

Ribas, a gentleman of large means Jocated in 
New Orleans, for many years had resided in 
Paris. Avandano Brothers, a firm of New Or- 
leans, had been his agents and collected his 
rents and income. During the days of the 
Confederate rule in New Orleans, some of the 
time there was no other currency than the 
Confederate notes, and no other could be ob- 
tained by Avandano Brothers in payment of 
the rents of Ribas’shouses. Having a discretion 
to receive payments in such sums and in sueh 
currency as they thought best, they accepted it 
in Confederate notes. At that time, and for 
some time afterward, the port was blockaded, 
and communication with Paris was su <a 
ey, 


and no notice was given to Ribas that 
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collected these rents, and of course none that 
they were collected in Confederate notes. 


‘Avandano Brothers, prior to the receipt of 


these rents, had loaned: Ribas on them, and in 
anticipation of them, several thousand dollars, 
which remained unpaid, and for which they 
claimed a right to hold the rents or pay them- 
selves out of them. At the time the Oonfed- 
erate notes were received they were worth 
about eighty per cent. of their face. At the 
time this suit was commenced and tried, they 
were worth nothing. The authority of Avan- 
dano Brothers to receive these notes for Ribas 
was not questioned, but was substantially con- 
ceded. Ribas sued Avandano Brothers for the 
money they had collected for him. Avandano 
Brothers answered that. they had collected for 
him only Confederate notes; that they had 
of these many thousand dollars belonging to 
Ribas, but that they held them as security for 
a loan they had made him on the faith of the 
rents to be collected, before the collection was 
made. Plaintiff claimed that defendants were 
bound to remit to him at Paris the amount of 
the collections, as they had general instruc- 
tions to do, or they were at least bound to give 
him notice that the collections had been made 
that he might convert the notes while they re- 
tained their value. That under all the circum- 
stances, the defendants, having received these 
notes at par on a debt due him, were bound to 
receive them in payment of the debt due them 
from him for money loaned. That they were 
bound to receive them at par in such payment, 


or, if not at par, that they were bound, at any 


rate, to receive them at the price or rate they 
were worth when they received them in pay- 
ment of rents due Ribas. Defendants, on the 
other hand, contended that the notes were re- 
ceived in lieu of money for the benefit of the 
plaintiff alone; that they were not bound to re- 
mit because of instructions to that effect;. that 
if they would otherwise be bound to do so, 


the blockade in force at that time prevented 
and excused them. That they were not bound 


to give notice of the collection, but that plain- 
tiff was bound to take notice of it, or, at least, 
to make inquiry of them; that if they would 
have been bound to give notice ordinarily, the 
blockade at that time prevented it and excused 
the omission. That the loan by them to the 


plaintiff was a matter wholly independent of 


the other transaction, and was a debt to be 
paid in full in the legal currency of the day; 
that the fact that they had received that our- 
rency for plaintiff in payment of debts due to 
him, gave him no right against them to claim 
they should receive it on any terms, and much 
less at par; that it was received at his risk and 
had. been held so ever since, and that its de- 
preciation or extinction of the value of it was 
not a matter for which they were at all respon- 
sible, and that the loss was not to be borne by 
them; that they were no more responsible for 
the loss on the sum that it would have taken 
to pay the debt due them for money loaned, 
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than they were for the depreciation on the rest 
of the sum. In short, that their debt was to 
be paid them in full, and that he was only en- 
titled to receive from them the Confederate 
money they had received -for him, acting in 
their discretion in lieu of money,or an amount 
equivalent, 

Among the cases in which the action of the 
court was early invoked, were many of a public 
character on behalf of the Government by its 
officers. Of these some of the most interesting 
were those of maritime prize, and those aris- 
ing under the confiscation acts of 1862. Num- 
bers of these were presented for consideration 
at an early day. The court immediately de- 
cided that it had not jurisdiction in cases of 
prize, holding that, although such questions 
would ordinarily be embraced by the terms 
used in the order constituting the court, still 
that in the very nature of the court, deriving 
its powers and existence, not from the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States, but from 
the chief executive officer and military head 
of that Government, exercising powers confer- 
red on him as such officer by the law of nations, 
and constituted for and holding its sessions in 
territory held in military occupation by the 
forces of the United States, and over which his 
powers of government were derived from the 
conquest and military occupation of. it by forces 
under his command, and from the necessities 
arising from that condition of things, it had not 
jurisdiction for such purposes, and it declined 
to entertain them. 

A considerable number of suits were also 
brought on behalf of the. United States to en- 
force the laws of 1862 for the confiscation of 
the property of those who had taken active 
part in the rebellion, and property to a large 
amount was seized by the marshal of the court. 
In answer to these proceedings it was insisted 
that the court had not jurisdiction in cases of 
this class, and very able and elaborate argu- 
ments were heard. Mr. George S. Lacey, Mr. 
William H. Hunt, and Mr. ©. Roselius (the 
last an eminent member of the bar of New Or- 
leans), appearing for the claimants, and Mr, 
Lamont, the prosecuting attorney of the court 
appearing for the Government. This argument 
occupied several days, and at the close of it 
the court took time for consideration. While 
this question remained undecided, the Consti- 
tutional Courts of the United States for that 
district were organized and opened, and all 
business of the kind was transferred, with the 
approbation of both courts, to the District 
Court, that being the court in which, by the 
law itself, questions arising under it were di- 
rected to be tried. The question of jurisdiction 


so ably argued was never decided, and was in 


effect by subsequent events withdrawn from 
conaidetations «it was understood, however, 
and probably with the assent of the judge 
himself, that he had great doubts of his juris- 
diction, and inclined to the opinion that he had 
none; that he thought that the question was 
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governed by the same rule as that of jurisdic- 
tion in cases of prize, in which he had already 
decided that he had not jurisdiction. If, how- 
ever, the court had originally had jurisdiction 
in these cases in the absence of the Federal 
court, on which the jurisdiction had been ex- 
pressly by the act itself conferred, he was quite 
of the opinion that it did not retain it after the 
organization of that court, but was thereby di- 
vested of it. In cases of prize the court de- 
clined jurisdiction, and in cases of confiscation 
it doubted its jurisdiction or inclined against 
it. In no other class of cases was the jurisdic- 
tion of the court ever questioned. So con- 
vincing is the argument of necessity to persons 
present and witnessing its illustrations, that no 
one was there found to doubt that the military 
power of the United States, holding that coun- 
try in military occupation, had ex necessitate ret 
the right to establish such a tribunal. It was 
considered that all other hae being sus- 
pended by a conquest, it followed that what- 
ever of government the country should have 
must come from that source. That it should 
have government from some source no sane 
man could doubt. That it could in the existing 
condition of things have it from any other, was 
plainly impossible. It must, therefore, have it 
from that, and to refuse it would be not mere- 
ly a breach of duty in the conqueror, but a 
violation of one of the first principles and plain- 
est duties of humanity. On these principles 
the court was established. Its judgments and 
mandates were of course to be executed. They 
would be executed by the same power by which 
the court was constituted. To this end the 
military and naval forces were pledged. With 
this understood, and with the forces known to 
be at hand, and to be ample for the pursuit, 
nothing like resistance or a hesitation has ever 
been for a moment experienced. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom in Northern En- 
rope. The present king is William I., born 
22d of March, 1797. He is a son of King 
Frederic William III., was appointed Prince 
Regent of Prussia on the 9th of October, 1858; 
succeeded his brother King Frederic William 
IV., on the 2d of January, 1861, and was 
crowned as king of Prussia on the 18th of 
October, 1861. He was married on the 11th 


' of June, 1829, to Mary Louise Auguste Cather- 


ine, daughter of the late Grand Duke Charles 
Frederic of Saxe-Weimar. His eldest son and 
heir to the throne (crown-prince) is Frederick 
William Nicholas Charles, born 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1831, and married 25th of January, 1858, 
to Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain. 
The area of Prussia is 24,465 English square 
miles; the population, according to the census 
of 1861, amounted to 18,491,220, an increase 
over the population in 1858 of 4.28 per cent. 
Two of the eight provinces of this kingdom, 
Prussia and Posen, together with a population of 
4,352,416, do not belong to the Germap Confed- 
eracy, although a majority of the inhabitants 
of the former, and nearly one half of the inhab- 
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itants of the latter, are Germans. The total 
number of the non-German population amounts 
to 2,480,609, and consists of 1,950,199 Poles, 
233,879 Mazures, 7,652 Kassubes, 82,232 Wends, 
10,824 Bohemians, 48,504 Moravians, 136,990 
Lets, 414 Courlanders, 10,502 Walloons, and 
863 Hollanders. As to the religious denomin- 
ations of the inhabitants, 11,298,294 were mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Church, 6,906,988 
Roman Catholics, 18,716 Mennonites, 16,288 
members of Free Congregations and Germs 

Catholics, 254,785 Israelites, 1,202 Greek Catho- 
lics. The-Prussian army in 1863 was com- 
posed as follows: a 


Peace footing! War footing, 
Regular troops...........csese0ee 191,088 582 
First levy of The Landwehr...... “os 128,923 
Troops in Ms gecvcieeseses 8,265 153, , 
199,298 421 
To these must be added: ’ on K 
OMICETA sc cathtenetcer casters int 8,000 10,000 — 
Gondarmies:. 773.9205 Steal Dy. 
Two divisions of the school of 2,250 a 
under officers..............++- 980 
Company of the under officers of 
ot) the Baardsirece dic slecinnae¥eeiies 70 70 
Peldiager ER CE Ry oh 4 7 Tt, 
Knvelidar, co geteais chestesteess 1,103 A 
ONG: stark sack thaws ah ibes 211,778 647,798 | 
Ifasecond levy of the Landwehr is 
raised, there must be added...... 95,496 
"LGR ds cbs cs tna) ab dered a 748,294 


The navy consisted, in 1863, of 31 steamers, 
with an aggregate of 125 guns; 8 sailing vessels, 
with 150 guns; and 40 vessels with oars (of 
which 86 are gunboats), with an aggregate of 76 
guns. Four screw corvettes, with an aggregate 
of 45 guns, were in the course of construction. 
The total of all the Prussian vessels afloat and in 
the course of construction amounted, therefore, 
to 88 vessels, with an aggregate of 441 guns. 
The personnel of the marine consisted of one 
admiral, three sea-captains, five captains of cor- 
vettes, fifty lieutenants of the first and second 
class, twenty ensigns, forty cadets, sixty deck- 
officers of the first and second class, 1,022 sub- 
altern officers and sailors, and 436 men of the 
wharf division. The marine troops consisted 
of one lieutenant-colonel ; four companies of 
infantry with four captains, four lieutenants, 
13 second lieutenants, 611 subaltern officers 
and privates; two companies of artillery, with 
two captains, two lieutenants, four second lieu- 
tenants, and 804 subaltern officers and privates. 

The arrivals and departures at the Prus- 
sian ports, in 1862, were as follows: 


Vessels, Measurement, 

Arrivals, diss sislleodasslewese 11,968 2,009,816 tons 
Departures..........se+seeee 12,138 1,898,898“ 
Rotel iis cde dedenatunaks hard 24,101 8,893,214“ 


The merchant navy, in 1862, consisted of 
1,048 sea-going vessels of 886,882 tons, and 
10,251 men, and 715 coasting vessels of 18,223 
tons, and 1,749 men. 

Prussia is a constitutional monarchy, with 
two Chambers, a House of Lords, and a Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 
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PUBLIO DOOUMENTS. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS.—Wessage of Presi- 
dent Lincotn, at the First Session of the 
Thirty-eighth United States Congress, Decem- 

_ ber 8th, 1863: 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 
Another year of health, and of sufficiently abundant 

harvests, has passed. For these, and especially for the 

improved condition of our national affairs, our renewed 
aid rofoundest gratitude to God is due. 

e remain in peace and friendship with foreign 
Powers. The efforts of disloyal citizens of the United 
States to involve us in foreign wars, to aid an inexcus- 
able insurrection, have been unavailing. Her Britannic 
Majest *s Government, as was justly expected, have ex- 
ercised their-authority to prevent the departure of new 
hostile expeditions from British ports. The Emperor 
of France has, by a like proceeding, promptly vindicat- 
ed the neutrality which he proclaimed at the beginning 
of the contest. Questions of great intricacy and im- 

rtance have arisen out of the blockade, and other 

elligerent operations, between the Government and 
several of the maritime Powers, but they have been 
discussed, and, as far as was possible, accommodated 
in a spirit of frankness, justice, and mutual good will. 

It is especially gratifying that our prize courts, by the 

impartiality of their adjudications, have commanded 

the respect and confidence of maritime Powers. 

The supplementary treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the rig diaeeyen of the African 
slave trade, made on the 17th day of February last, has 
been duly ratified, and carried into execution. It is 
believed that, so far as American ports and American 
citizens are concerned, that inhuman and odious traffic 
has been brought to an end. 

I shall submit for the consideration of the Senate a 
convention for the adjustment of possessory claims in 
Washington Territory, arising out of the treaty of the 
15th of June, 1846, between the United States and 
Great Britain, and which have been the source of some 
disquiet among the citizens of that now rapidly im- 
proving part of the country. 

A novel and important question, involving the ex- 
tent of the maritime jurisdiction of Spain in the waters 
which surround the island of Cuba, has been debated 
without reaching an agreement, and it is proposed, in 
an amicable spirit, to refer it to the arbitrament of a 
friendly Power. A convention for that purpose will 
be submitted to the Senate. 

I have thought it proper, subject to the approval 
of the Senate, to concur with the interested commercial 
Powers in an arrangement for the liquidation of the 
Scheldt dues upon the principles which have been 
heretofore adopted in vy ee to the imposts upon navi- 
gation in the waters of Denmark. 

The long pending controversy between this Govern- 
ment and that of Chili, touching the seizure at Sitania, 
in Peru, by Chilian officers, of a large amount of treas- 
ure belonging to citizens of the United States, has been 
brought to a close by the award of his Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, to whose arbitration the question was 
referred by the parties. The subject was thoroughly 
and patiently examined by that justly respected magis- 
trate, and, although the sum awarded to the claimants 
may not have been as large as was expected, there is 
no reason to distrust the wisdom of his Majesty's decis- 
ion. That decision was promptly complied with by 
Chili, when the intelligence in regard to it reached that 
country. 

The joint commission, under the act of the last 
session, for carrying into effect the convention with 
Peru on the subject of claims, has been organized at 
Lima, and is engaged in the business intrusted to it. 

Difficulties concerning interoceanic transit through 
Nicaragua are in course of amicable adjustment. 

In conformity with principles set forth in my last 
annual message, I have received a representative from 
the United States of Colombia, and have accredited a 
minister to that republic. 

Incidents occurring in the progress of our civil war 

ave forced upon my attention the uncertain state of 
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international questions touching the rights of foreign- 
ers in this country and of United States citizens abroad. 
In regard to some Governments these rights are at 
least partially defined by treaties. In no instance, 
however, is it expressly stipulated that, in the event 
of a civil war, a foreigner residing in this country 
within the lines of the insurgents, is to be exempted 
from the rule which classes him as a belligerent, in 
whose behalf the Government of his country cannot 
expect any ree or immunities distinct fetus that 
character. I regret to say, however, that such claims 
have been put forward, and, in some instances, in be- 
half of foreigners who have lived in the United States 
for the greater part of their lives. 

There is reason to believe that many persons born 
in foreign countries, who have declared their intention 
to become citizens, or who have been fully naturalized, 
have evaded the military duty required of them by de- 
nying the fact, and thereby throwing upon the Govern- 
ment the burden of proof. It has been found difficult 
or impracticable to obtain this proof, from the want of 
guides to the proper sources of information. These 
a. be supplied by requiring clerks of courts, where 
declarations of intention may be made or naturaliza- 
tions effected, to send periodically lists of the names of 
the persons naturalized or declaring their intention to 
become citizens, to the Secretary of the Interior, in 
whose department those names Inight be arranged and 
printed for general information. 

There is also reason to believe that foreigners fre- 
quently become citizens of the United States for the 
sole purpose of evading duties imposed by the laws of 
their native countries, to which, on becoming natural- 
ized here, they at once repair, and, though never re- 
turning to the United States, they still claim the inter- 
position of this Government as citizens. Many alter- 
cations and great prejudices have heretofore arisen out 
of this abuse. Itis, therefore, submitted.to your serious 
consideration. It might be advisable to fix a limit 
beyond which no citizen of the United States resid- 
ing abroad may claim the interposition of the Govern- 
ment. 

The right of suffrage has often been assumed and 
exercised by aliens, under pretences of naturalization, 
which they have disavowed when drafted into the mil- 
itary service. I submit the expediency of such an 
amendment of the law as will make the fact of votin 
an estoppel against any plea of exemption from mili- 
tary service, or other civil obligation, on the ground of 
alienage. 

In common with other Western Powers, our relations 
with Japan have been brought into serious jeopardy, 
through the perverse opposition of the hereditary aris- 
tocracy of the empire to the enlightened and liberal 
policy of the Tycoon, designed to bring the country into 
the society of nations. It is hoped, although not with 
entire confidence, that these difficulties may be peace- 
fully overcome. I ask your attention to the claim of 
the minister residing there for the damages he sustained 
in the destruction by fire of the residence of the lega- 
tion at Yedo. » 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the 
Emperor of Russia, which it is believed will result in 
effecting a continuous line of telegraph through that 
empire from our Pacific coast. . ; 

I recommend to your favorable consideration the 
subject of an international flograph across the Atlan- 
tic ocean; and also of a telegraph between this capital 
and the national forts along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Such communications, established 
with any reasonable outlay, would be economical as 
well as effective aids to the diplomatic, military, and 
naval service. 

The consular system of the United States, under the 
enactments of the last Congress, begins to be self-sus- 
taining; and there is reason to hope that it may become 
entirely so, with the increase of trade which will ensue 
whenever peace is restored. Our ministers abroad have 
been faithful in defending American rights. In pro- 
tecting commercial interests, our consuls have neces- 
sarily lind to encounter increased labors and responsi- 
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bilities, growing out of the war, These they have, for 
the mans! ect met and discharged with zeal and effi- 
ciency. This acknowledgment justly includes those con- 
suls who, residing in Morocco, Egypt,,Turkey, Japan, 
China, and other oriental countries, are charged with 
complex functions and extraordinary powers. 

The condition of the several organized Territories is 

nerally satisfactory, although Indian disturbances in 

ew Mexico have not been entirely suppressed. The 
mineral resources of Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Arizona are proving far richer than has 
been heretofore understood. I lay before you a com- 
munication on this subject from the Governor of New 
Mexico. 

I again submit to your consideration the expediency 
of establishing a system for the encouragement of im- 
migration, Although this source of national wealth and 
strength is again flowing with greater freedom than for 
several years before the insurrection occurred, there is 


still a great deficiency of laborers in every field of in-: 


dustry, especially in agriculture and in our mines, as 
well of iron and coal as of the precious metals. While 
the demand for labor is thus increased here, tens of 
thousands of persons, destitute of remunerative occu- 
pation, are thronging our foreign consulates, and offer- 
ing to emigrate to the United States, if essential, but 
very cheap, assistance can be afforded them. It is easy 
to see that, under the sharp discipline of civil war, the 
nation is beginning a new life. This noble effort de- 
mands the aid, and ought to receive the attention and 
support of the Government. : 
njuries, unforeseen by the Government and unin- 
tended, may, in some cases, have been inflicted upon the 
subjects or citizens of foreign countries, both at sea and 
on land, by persons in the service of the United States. 
As this Government expects redress from other Pow- 
ers when similar injuries are inflicted by persons in 
their service upon citizens of the United States, we 
must be prepared to do justice to foreigners. If the 
existing judicial tribunals are inadequate to this pur- 
ose, a special court may be authorized, with power to 
ear and decide such claims of the character referred 
to as may have arisen under treaties and the public 
law. Conventions for adjusting these claims by joint 
commission have been proposed to some Governments, 
but no definitive answer to the proposition has yet been 
received from any. 

In the course of the session I shall probably have 
occasion to request you to provide indemnification to 
claimants where decrees of restitution have been ren- 
dered and damages awarded by admiralty courts; and 
in other cases, where this Government may be acknowl- 
edged to be liable in principle, and where the amount 
of that liability has been ascertained by an informal 
arbitration, 

The pee officers of the Treasury have deemed 
themselves required, by the law of the United States 
upos the subject, to demand a tax upon the incomes 
of foreign consuls in this country. hile such a de- 
mand may not in strictness be in derogation of pub- 
lic law, or perhaps of any existing treaty between the 
United States and a foreign country, the expediency of 
so far modifying the act as to exempt from tax the in- 
come of such consuls as are not citizens of the United 
States, derived from the emoluments of their office, or 
from property not situated in the United States, is sub- 
mitted to your serious consideration. I make this 
suggestion upon the ground that a ert which ought 
to reciprocated exempts our consuls, in all other 
countries, from taxation to the extent thus indicated, 
The United States, 1 think, ought not to be exception- 
ably illiberal to international trade and commerce. 

he operations of the a tre during the last year 
have been successfully conducted. The enactment by 
Congress of a national banking law has proved a valu- 
able support of public credit; and the general legisla- 
tion in relation to loans has fully answered the expec- 
tations of its favorers, Some amendments may be 
required to perfect existing laws; but no change in 
ie ara es or general scope is believed to be 
nD . 
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Since these measures have been in operation, all de- 
mands on the Treasury, including the pay of the a 
and navy, have been promptly met anc y satisf 
No considerable body of troops, it is believed, were ever 
more amply 


provided, and more liberally and punc- - 


tually paid; and it may be added, that by no people — 


were 
cheerfully borne. 
The receipts during the year from all sources 


mencement, were $901,125,674.86, and the 
disbursements $895,796,630.65, leaving a balance 
the Ist July, 1863, of $5,829,044.91. the receipt 
there were derived from customs, $69,059,642.40 ; 

internal revenue, $37,640,787.95; from direct 
$1,485,103.61; from lands, $167,617.17; from m 


laneous sources, $3,046,615.35; and from loans, $776,- i 
making the aggregate, $901,125,674.86. 
disbursements there were for the civil ser- 


682,361.57 ; 
Of the 


e burdens incident to a great war ever more — 


includ. * 
ing loans and the balance in the Treasury at its com- — 


i 


vice, $23,253,922.08; pensions and Indians, $4,216,- _ 


520.79 ; for interest on public debt, $24,729,846.51; for 


the War Department, 
Department, $63,211,105.27; for payment of fun 
and tempora 
Pay si $895,796,630.65; and leaving the b 


ing been made from moneys borrowed during the 
year, must be regarded as merely nominal payments, 
and the moneys borrowed to make them as 


'y 
nominal receipts; and their amount, $181,086,635.07, — 


should therefore be deducted both from receipts and 
disbursements. is bein 
actual receipts, $720,039,039.79; and the actual dis- 


bursements, $714,709,995.58, leaving the balance as al- 


ready stated. ’ 
The actual receipts and disbursements for the first 
queen and the estimated receipts and hperikde 
or the remaining three quarters of the current fi 
ear 1864, will be shown in detail by the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to which I invite your atten- 
tion. It is sufficient to say here that it is not believed 
that actual results will exhibit a state of finances less 
favorable to the country than the estimates of that 
officer heretofore submitted; whilst it is confidently 


expected that at the close of the year both disburse- — 


ments and debt will be found very considerably less 
than has been anticipated. ; 
The report of the Secretary of War is a document of 
great interest. It consists of— cF 
1. The military operations of the year, detailed in 
the report of the General-in- Chief, c 
2. The organization of colored persons into 
service. . eae 
8. The exchange of prisoners, fully set forth in the 
letter of Gen. Hitchcock. * 
4, The operations under the act for enrolling and 
calling out the national forces, detailed in the report 
of the Provost-Marshal General. 
5. The organization of the invalid corps; and, 


599,298,600.83; for the Nerme 
debt, $181,086,635.07 ; making the *e ae 
ance of — 


i) 


5,329, F ta es 
But the payment of funded and temporary debt hay- — 


4 


done, there remains as 


the war rs 


6. The operation of the several departments of the 


‘Quartermaster-General, Commissary-General, Paymas- 


ter-General, Chief of Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, and 
Surgeon-General. 

It has appeared impossible to make a valuable sum- 
mary of this report, except such as would be too ex- 
tended for this gp and hence I content ae by 
asking your careful attention to the report itself. 

The duties devolving on the naval branch of the 
service during the year, and throughout the whole of 
this unhappy contest, have been discharged with fidel- 
ity and eminent success. The extensive blockade has 
been constantly increasing in efficiency as the navy has 
expanded ; yet on so long a line it has so far been im- 
possible to entirely suppress the illicit trade. : 

From returns received at the Navy Department, it 
appears that more than one thousand vessels have 
been captured since the blockade was instituted, and 


that the value of prizes already sent in for adjudication 


amounts to over thirteen millions of dollars. 
The naval force of the United States consists at this 


a 
4 
‘ 
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time of five hundred and eighty-eight vessels, com- 
pleted and in the course of completion, and of these 
seventy-five are ironclad or armored steamers. The 
events of the war give an increased interest and im- 
portance to the navy, which will probably extend be- 
yond the war itself. f 
The armored vessels in our navy completed and in 
service, or which are under contract or approachin 
completion, are believed to exceed in number those o 
any other Power. But, while these may be relied upon 
for harbor defence and coast service, others of greater 
strength and capacity will be necessary for cruising 
purposes, and to maintain our rightful position on the 


ocean, 

The change that has taken place in naval vessels and 
naval warfare since the introduction of steam as a mo- 
tive power for ships of war, demands either a corre- 
sponding change in some of our existing navy yards or 
the establishment of new ones for the construction and 
necessary repair of modern naval vessels. No inconsid- 
erable embarrassment, delay, and publi¢e injury have 
been experienced from the want of such Governmental 
establishments. The necessity of such a navy yard, so 
furnished, at some suitable place upon the Atlantic 
seaboard, has on repeated occasions been brought to 
the attention of Congress by the pare Department, 


and is again presented in the report of the Secretary. 


which accompanies this communication. . 

I think it my duty to invite your special attention to 
this subject, and also to that of establishing a yard 
and depot for naval purposes upon one of the Western 
rivers. A naval force has been created on those in- 
terior waters, and under many disadvantages, within 
little more than two years, exceeding in numbers the 
whole naval force of the country at the commencement 
of the present Administration. Satisfactory and im- 
portant as have been the performance of the heroic 
men of the navy at this interesting period, they are 
scarcely more wonderful than the success of our me- 
chanics and artisans in the production of war vessels, 
which has created a new form of naval power. 


Our country has advantages ve! esi to any other 


nation in our resources of iron and timber, with inex- 
haustible quantities of fuel in the immediate vicinity 
of both, and all available and in close proximity to 
navigable waters. Without the advantage of public 
works, the resources of the nation have been developed 
and its power displayed in the c@nstruction of a navy 
of such magnitude, which has, at the very period of 
its creation, rendered signal service to the Union. 

The increase of the number of seamen in the public 
service, from seven thousand five hundred men in the 
spring of 1861, to about thirty-four thousand at the 
new time, has been accomplished without special 

gislation, or extraordinary bounties to promote that 
increase. It has been found, however, that the opera- 
tion of the draft, with the high bounties paid for army 
recruits, is beginning to affect injuriously the naval 
service, and will, if not corrected, be likely to impair 
its efficiency by detaching seamen from their proper 
vocation, and inducing them to enter the army. I 
therefore respectfully suggest that Congress might 
aid both the army and naval services by a definite pro- 
vision on the subject, which would at the same time be 
equitable to the communities more especially interested. 

I commend to your consideration the suggestions of 
the Secretary of the Navy in regard to the policy of 
fostering and training seamen, and also the education 
of officers and engineers for the naval service. The 
Naval Academy is rendering signal service in pre- 
paring midshipmen for the high y responsible duties 
which in after life they will be required to perform. In 
order that the country should not be deprived of the 
proper quota of educated officers, for which legal pro- 
vision has been made at the Naval School, the vacan- 
cies caused by the neglect or omission to make nomi- 
nations from the States in insurrection have been filled 
by the Secretary of the Navy. The school is now more 
full and complete than at any former period, and in 
every respect entitled to the favorable consideration of 


Congress. 
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During the past fiscal year the financial condition of 
the Post Office Department has been one of increasing 
prosperity, and I am gratified in being able to state 
that the actual postal revenue has nearly equalled the 
entire expenditures, the latter amounting to $11,314,- 
206.84, and the former to $11,163,789.59, leaving a de- 
ficiency of but $150,417.25. In 1860, the year immedi- 
ately preceding the rebellion, the deficiency amounted 
to $5,656,705.49, the postal receipts of that year being 
$2,645,722.19 less than those of 1863. 

The decrease since 1860 in the annual amount of 
transportation has been only about twenty-five per 
cent., but the annual expenditure on account of the 
same has been reduced thirty-five percent. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that the Post Office Department may 
become self-sustaining in a few years, even with the 
restoration of the whole service, 

The international conference of postal delegates from 
the principal countries of Europe and America, which 
was called at the suggestion of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, met at Paris on the 11th of May last, and con- 
cluded its deliberations on the 8th of June. The prin- 
ciples established by the conference as best adapted 
to facilitate gn intercourse between nations, and as. 
the basis of future postal conventions, inaugurate a 
general system of uniform international charges, at 
reduced rates of postage, and cannot fail to produce 
beneficial results. 

I refer you to the meee of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which is herewith laid before you, for useful and 
varied information in relation to the public lands, In- 
dian affairs, patents, pensions, and other matters of 
public concern pertaining to his Department. 

The quantity of land disposed of during the last and 
the first quarter of the present fiscal year was three 
million eight hundred and forty-one thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine acres, of which one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand nine hundred and.eleven acres 
were sold for cash, one million four hundred and fifty- 
six thousand five hundred and fourteen acres were 
taken up under the homestead. law, and the residue 
disposed of under laws granting lands for military 
bounties, for railroad, and other purposes. It also ap- 

ears that,the sale of the public lands is largely gn the 
increase. 

It has long been a cherished opinion of some of our 
wisest statesmen that the people of the United States 
had a higher and more enduring interest in the early 
settlement and substantial cultivation of the public 
lands than in the amount of direct revenue to be de- 
rived from the sale of them. This opinion has had a 
controlling influence in shaping legislation upon the 
subject of our national domain, 

I may cite, as evidence of this, the liberal measures 
adopted in reference to actual settlers; the grant to 
the States of the overflowed land within their limits, in 
order to their being reclaimed and rendered fit for culti- 
vation ; the grants to railway companies of alternate sec- 
tions of ee ec the cophorunlnied lines of their roads, 
which, when completed, will so largely multiply the 
facilities for reaching our distant possessions. This 
policy has received its most signal and beneficent 
Riastration. in the recent enactment granting home- 
steads to actual settlers, 

Since the first day of January last the before-mer- 
tioned quantity of one million four hundred and fifty- 
six thousand five hundred and fourteen acres of land 
have been taken up under its provisions. This fact 
and the amount of sales furnish gratifying evidence of 
increasing settlement upon the public lands, notwith- 
standing the great struggle in which the energies of 
the nation have been engaged, and which has required 
so large a withdrawal of our citizens from their accus- 
tomed pursuits. : 

I cordially concur in the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, suggesting a modification of the 
act in favor of those engaged in the military and naval 
service of the United States. I doubt not that Con- 
gress will cheerfully adopt such measures as ays 
without essentially changing the general features o 
the system, secure, to the greatest practicable extent, 
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its benefits to those who have left their homes in the 
defence of the country in this arduous crisis. 

1 invite your attention to the views of the Secretary 
as to the propriety of raising, by appropriate legisla- 
ae revenue from the mineral lands of the United 

tates. 

The measures provided at your last session for the 
removal of certain Indian tribes have been carried into 
effect. Sundry treaties have been negotiated, which 
will in due time be submitted for the constitutional 
action of the Senate. They contain stipulations for 
extinguishing the possessory rights of the Indians to 

and valuable tracts of land. é 

t is hoped that the effect of these treaties will result 
in the establishment of permanent friendly relations 
with such of these tribes as have been brought into fre- 
quent and bloody collision with our outlying settle- 
ments and emigrants. Sound policy and our impera- 
tive duty to these wards of the Government demand 
our anxious and constant attention to their material 
well-being, to their progress in the arts of civilization, 
and, above all, to that moral training which, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, will confer upon them 
the elevated and sanctifying influences, the hopes and 
consolations of the Christian faith. 

I suggested in my last annual message the propriety 
of retiedeling our Indian system. Subsequent events 
have satisfied me of its necessity. The details set forth 
in the report of the Secretary evince the urgent need 
for immediate legislative action. 

I commend the benevolent institutions, established 
or patronized by the Government in this District, to 
your generous and fostering care. 

The attention of Congress, during the last session, 
was engaged to some extent with the proposition for 
enlarging the water communication between the Missis- 
sippi river and the northern seaboard; which propo- 
sition, however, failed for the time. Since then, upon 
a call of the dee respectability, a convention has 
been held at Chicago upon the same subject, a sum- 
mary of whose views is contained in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the President and Congress, and which I 
now have the honor to lay before you. That this in- 
terest is one which, ere long. will force its own way, I 
do not entertain a doubt, while it is submitted entirely 
to your wisdom as to what can be done now. Aug- 
mented interest is given to this subject by the actual 
commencement of work upon the Pacific Railroad, un- 
der auspices so favorable to rapid progress and com- 
pletion. The enlarged navigation becomes a palpable 
need to the great road. ; 

I transmit the second annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Agriculture, asking your 
attention to the developments in that vital interest of 
the nation. 

When Congress assembled a year ago, the war had 
already lasted nearly twenty months, and there had 
been many conflicts on both land and sea, with vary- 
ing results. The rebellion had been pressed back into 

luced limits; yet the tone of public feeling and 
ee at home and abroad, was not satisfactory. 
With other signs, the popular elections, then just past, 
indicated uneasiness among ourselves, while, amid 
much that was cold and menacing, the kindest words 
coming from Europe were uttered in accents of pity 
that we were too blind to surrender a hopeless cause, 
Our commerce was suffering greatly by a few armed 
vessels built upon and furnished from foreign shores, 
and we were threatened with such additions from the 
same quarter as would sweep our trade from the sea 
and raise our blockade. We had failed to elicit from 
European Governments anything hopeful upon this 
subject. The preliminary emancipation proclamation 
issued in September, was running its assigned peri 
to the beginning of the new year. A month later the 
final proclamation came, including the announcement 
that colored men of suitable condition would be re- 
ceived into the war service. The policy of emancipa- 
tion and of employing black soldiers gave to the future 
a new aetna about which hope, and fear, and doubt 
contended in.uncertain conflict. According to our polit- 
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ical system, as a matter of civil administration, the 
General Government had no lawful power to 
emancipation in any State, and for a long time it 
been hoped that the rebellion could be suppresse 
without resorting to it as a military measure. It was 
all the while deemed possible that the necessity fo 
might come, and that, if it should, the crisis of th 
contest would then be presented. It came, and, ag — 
bi anticipated, it was followed by dark and doubltal é 

ays. aH 

fever months having now passed, we are pern tt 
to take another review. The rebel hordes are pres: 
still farther back, and, by the complete opening of tt 
Mississippi, the country dominated by the rebellic 
is divided into distinct parts, with no practical coi 
munication between them. Tennessee and Arkat 
have been substantially cleared of insurgent control, 
and influential citizens in each, owners of slaves and 
advocates of slavery at the beginning of the rebe 
now declare openly for emancipation in their rest 
tive States. Of those States not included in the : 
pe ee proclamation, Maryland and Missouri, neither 
of which, three years ago, would tolerate any restrain 
upon the extension of slavery into new Territo 
only dispute now as to the best mode of removing 
within their own limits. Of those who were slaves at 
the beginning of the rebellion, full one hundred thou- 
sand are nowin the United States military service, 
about one half of which number actually bear arms in 
the ranks; thus giving the double advantage of taki 
so much labor from the insurgent cause, and supplying” 
the places which otherwise must be filled with somany 
white men. So far as tested, it is difficult to say they 
are not as good soldiers as any. No servile insurrec- 
tion, or tendency to violence or cruelty, has m 

: 

The crisis which threatened to divide the friendsofthe 
Union is past. ‘xm 

Looking now to the present and future, and with 1 
reference to a resuiption of the national pera , 


the measures of emancipation or arming the blacks. 
These measures have been much discussed in rae 
countries, and contemporary with such discussion the 
tone of public sentiment there is much improved, At 
home the same measures have been fully diseu: P 
supported, criticized, and denounced, and the annual 
elections following are highly encouraging to i 
whose official duty it is to bear the country through 
this great trial. Thus we have the new reckoning. 
within the States wherein that authority has been sus- 
pended, I have thought fit to issue a proclamation, a 
copy of which is herewith transmitted. 
On examination of this proclamation it will xt 
as is believed, that nothing is attempted beyond what 
is amply justified by the Constitution. True, the form 
of an oath is given, but no man is coerced to take it. 
The man is only promised a pardon in case he yolun- 
tarily takes the oath. The Constitution authorizes the 
executive to grant or withhold the on at his own | 
absolute discretion; and this includes the power to 
grant on terms, as is fully established by judicial and 
other authorities. It is also peuleee that if,inany 
of the States named, a State Government shall be, in — 
the mode prescribed, set up, such Government : 
be recognized and guaranteed by the United Sts 
and that under it the State shall, on the constitutions 
conditions, be protected against invasion and domestic 
violence. The constitutional obligation of the United 
States to guarantee to every State in the Union a re- 
publican form of government, and to protect the State _ 
in the case stated, is explicit and full. EL 
But why tender the benefits of this provision oot to 
State Government set up in this particular way? 
section of the Constitution contemplates a case wherein ba 
the element within a State, favorable to republican 
government, in the Union, may be too feeble for an 
opposite and hostile element external to or even with- 
in the State; and such are precisely the cases with t 
which we are now dealing. An attempt to guarantee — 
and protect a revived State Government, constructed 
in whole or in preponderating part from the very ele- 
ment against whose hostility and violence it is to be 
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protected, is simply absurd. There must be a test by 
which to separate the Oppoaing elements, so as to build 
only from the sound; and that test is a sufficiently 
liberal one which accepts as sound whoever will make 
@ sworn recantation of his former unsoundness, | 

But if it be proper to require, as a test of admission 
to the political body, an oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to the Union under 
it, why also to the laws and proclamations in regard to 
slavery? Those laws and proclamations were enacted 
and put forth for the purpose of aiding in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion. To give them their fullest 
effect, there had to bea pledge for their maintenance. 
In my judgment they have aided, and will further aid, 
the cause for which they were intended. To now aban- 
don them would be not only to relinquish a lever of 

wer, but would also be a cruel and astounding 
bivacl of faith. 

I may add at this point, that while I remain in m 
present position I shall not attempt to retract or modify 
the emancipation proclamation; nor shall I return to 
slavery any person who is free by the terms of that pro- 
clamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. For these 
and other reasons it is oie So best that the support of 
these measures shall be included in the oath; and it is 
believed the executive may lawfully claim it in return 
for pardon and restoration of forfeited rights, which he 
has clear constitutional power to withhold altogether, 
or grant Lys the terms which he shal! deem wisest 
for the public interest. It should be observed alsc that 
this part of the oath is subject to the modifying and 
abrogating power of legislation and supreme judicial 
decision. ‘ 

The proposed acquiescence of the national execu- 
tive in any reasonable temporary State arrangement 
for the freed people is made with the view of possibly 
modifying the confusion and destitution which must, 
at best, attend all classes by a total revolution of labor 
throughout whole States. It is hoped that the already 
deeply afflicted Reakin of those States may be some- 
what more ready to give up the cause of their afflic- 
tion, if, to this extent, this vital matter be left to them- 
selves; while no power of the national executive to 
prevent an abuse is abridged by the proposition, 

The suggestion in the proclamation as to maintain- 
ing the political framework of the States on what is 
called reconstruction, is made in the hope that it may 
do good without danger of harm. It will save labor 
and avoid great confusion. 

‘But why any proclamation now te this subject? 
This question is beset with the conflicting views that 
the step might be delayed too long or be taken too 
soon. In some States the elements for resumption 
seem ready for action, but remain inactive, apparently 
for want of a rallying point—a Ree of action. Why 
shall A adopt the plan of B, rather than B that of A? 
And if A and B should agree, how can they know but 
that the General Government here will reject their plan? 
By the proclamation a plan is presented which may be 
accepted by them as a rallying point, and which the 
are assured in advance will not be rejected here. This 
may bring them to act sooner than they otherwise would. 

he objections to a premature presentation of a plan 
by the national executive consist in the danger of 
committals on points which could be more safely left to 
further developments. Care has been taken to so shape 
the document as to avoid embarrassments from this 
source. Saying that, on certain terms, certain classes 
will be pardoned, with rights restored, it is not said 
that other classes, or other terms, will never be includ- 
ed. Saying that reconstruction will be is lee if 
eth 9 in a specified way, it is not said it will never 

e accepted in any other way. 

The movements, by State action, for emancipation in 
several of the States, not included in the emancipation 
proclamation, are matters of profound gratulation. 
And while I do not repeat in detail what I have here- 
tofore so earnestly urged upon this subject, my general 
views and feelings remain unchanged; and I trust that 
Congress will omit no fair opportunity of aiding these 
important steps to a great consummation. 


‘lished judicial exposition of the pardoning 
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In the midst of other cares, however important, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the war power is 
still our main reliance, To that power alone can we 
look, yet for a time, to give confidence to the people in 
the contested regions, that the insurgent power will 
not again overrun them. 

Until that confidence shall be established, little can 
be done anywhere for what is called reconstruction, 
Hence our chiefest care must still be directed to the 
army and navy, who have thus far borne their harder 

art so nobly and well, And it may be esteemed for- 
unate that; in giving the greatest efficiency to these 
indispensable arms, we do also honorably recognize 
the gallant men, from commander to sentinel, who 
compose them, and to whom, more than to others, the 
_ oh elle te por o Ae womte of meron 
isenthralled, regenerated, enlarged, and perpetuated. 
ABRAHAM LINCO 


LN. 
December 8th, 1863. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, in and by the Constitution of the United 
States, it is provided that the President “shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
eof Si United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment; 

And whereas a rebellion now exists whereby the 
loyal State Governments of several of the States have 
for a long time been subverted, and many persons 
have committed and are now guilty of treason against 
the United States; 

And whereas, with reference to said rebellion and 
treason, laws have been enacted by Congress, declar- 
ing forfeitures and confiscation of property and libera- 
tion of slaves, all — terms and conditions there- 
in stated, and also declaring that the President was 
thereby authorized at any time thereafter, by procla- 
mation, to extend to the persons who may have parti- 
cipated in the existing rebellion, in any State or part 
thereof, pardon and amnesty, with such exceptions 
and at such times and on such conditions as he may 
deem expedient for the public welfare; 

And whereas, the Congressional declaration for lim- 
ited and conditional pardon accords with well-estab- 
wer; 

And whereas, with reference to said rebellion, the 
Président of the United States has issued several proc- 
lamations, with provisions in regard to the liberation 
of slaves; 

And whereas, it is now desired by some persons 
heretofore engaged in said rebellion to resume their 
allegiance to the United States, and to reinaugurate 
loyal State Governments within and for their respec- 
tive States: 

Therefore, I, Apranam LincoLn, President of the 
United States, do proclaim, declare, and make known 
to all persons who have, directly or by implication, 
participated in the existing rebel ion, except as here- 
inafter excepted, that a full pardon is hereby granted 
to them and each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in prop- 
erty cases where rights of third parties shall have in- 
tervened, and upon the condition that every such per- 
son shall take and subscribe an oath, and thencefor- 
ward keep and maintain said oath inviolate; and which 
oath shall be registered for permanent preservation, 
and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit: 

I, , do solemnly swear, in presence of Al- 
mighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully ry ae pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States and 
the Union of the States thereunder; and tbat I will, in like 
manner. abide by and faithfully support all acts of Congress 

during the existing rebellion with refefence to slaves, 
so long and so far as not repealed, modified, or held void “ 
Congress, or by decision of the Supreme Court; and that 
will, in like manner, abide by, and faithfully support all 
proclamations of the President, made during the existing 
rebellion, having reference to slaves, so long and so far as 
not modified or declared void by decision of the Supreme 
Court. So help me God. 

The persons excepted from the benefits of the fore- 
going provisions are all who are or shall have been 
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civil or diplomatic officers or agents of the so-called 
Confederate Government; all who have left judicial 
stations under the United States to aid the re llion ; 
all who are or shall have been military or vaval offi- 
cers of said so-called Confederate Government above 
the rank of colonel in the army or lieutenant in the 
navy ; all who left seats in the United States Congress 
to aid the rebellion; all who resigned commissions in 
the army or navy of the United States and afterward 
aided the rebellion ; and all who have engaged in any 
way in treating colored persons, or white persons in 
charge of such, otherwise than porn as prisoners 
of war, and which persons may have been found in 
the United States service as soldiers, seamen, or in 
any other capacity. i 

And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known 
that whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a num- 
ber of persons, not less than one-tenth in number of 
the votes cast in such State at the: Presidential election 
of the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, each hesilig taken the oath aforesaid, and 
not having since violated it, and being a qualified 
voter by the election laws of the State existing imme- 
diately before the so-called act of secession, and ex- 
eluding all others, shall reéstablish a State Govern- 
ment which shall be republican, and in nowise contra- 
vening said oath, such shall be recognized as the true 
Government of the State, and the State shall receive 
thereunder the benefits of the constitutional provision 
which declares that ‘‘the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and shall protect each of them against inva- 
sion; and, on application of the Legislature, or the 
executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence.” 

And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known, 
that any provision which may be adopted by such 
State Government in relation to the freed people of 
such State, which shall recognize and declare their 
permanent freedom, provide for their education, and 
which may yet be consistent as a temporary arrange- 
“ment with their present condition as a laboring, land- 
less, homeless class, will not be objected to by the na- 
tional executive. 

And it is es as not improper that, in con- 
structing a loyal State Government in any State, the 
name of the State, the boundary, the subdivisions, 
the constitution, and the general code of laws, as be- 
fore the rebellion, be maintained, subject only to the 
modifications made necessary by the conditions here- 
inbefore stated, and such others, if any, not contra- 
vening said conditions, and which may be deemed ex- 
pedient by those framing the new State Government. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be proper to 
say that this proclamation, so far as it relates to State 
Governments, has no reference to States wherein loyal 
State Governments have all the while been maintained. 
And, for the same reason, it may be proper to further 
‘say, that whether members sent to Congress from any 
State shall be admitted to seats constitutionally, rests 
exclusively with the respective Houses, and not toany 
extent with the executive. And still further, that this 
2 Srna intended to present the people of the 

tates wherein the national authority has been sus- 
pended, and loyal State Governments have been sub- 
verted, a mode in and by which the national authority 
and loyal State Governments may be reéstablished 
within said States, or in any of them; and, while the 
mode presented is the best the executive can suggest, 
with his present impressions, it must not be under- 
stood that no other possible mode would be acceptable. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, 

the eighth day of December, a. p. one thou- 
{u. s.] sand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America 
the eighty-eighth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 


Wituiau H. Sewazp, Secretary of State, 
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Message of Jurrerson Davis at the Session of 
the Confederate Congress commencing in Jan- 
uary, 1863. Alen AR 

To the Senate and House o esentatives 

of the Confederate States; — 
At the date of your last adjournment the prepara- 

tions of the enemy for further hostilities had assumed 
so menacing an aspect as to excite in some minds ap- 
prehension of our ability to meet them with sufficient 
promptness to avoid serious reverses. These prepa 
rations were completed shortly after your ee 


er 


from the seat of government, and the armies of 
United States made simultaneous adyances on our 
frontiers, on the Western rivers, and on the A 
coast, in masses so great as to evince their ho 
overbearing all resistance by mere weight of nu 

This hope, however, like those previously ente 

by our foes, vanished. 


In Virginia, their fourth attempt at invasion by ar- 


mies whose assured success was confidently predicted, 
has met with decisive repulse. Our etn, a fealla 
under the consummate leadership of their Gener: 
have again, at Fredericksburg, inflicted on the forces 
under Gen. Burnside the like disastrous overth 
had been previously suffered by the successive invac 
ing iene commanded by Gens. McDowell, McClellan, 
and Pope. i abit 
In the West, obstinate battles have been fought with 
varied fortunes, marked by frightful carnage on 
sides; but the enemy’s hopes of decisive results have 
again been baffled, while at Vicksburg another formi- 
dable expedition has been repulsed, with ince 
able loss on our side and severe damage to the - 


ing forces. ee 
n the Atlantic coast the enemy has been unable to 
gain a footing beyond the protecting shelter of his 
eets, and the city of Galveston has just been recoy- 
ered by our forces, which succeeded not only in the 
capture of the garrison, but of one of the enemy’s ves- 
sels of war, which was carried by boarding parties from 
merchant river steamers. sy 
Our fortified positions have everywhere been much 
strengthened and improved, affording assurance of our 
ability to meet with success the utmost efforts of our 
enemies, in spite of the magnitude of their prepara- 
tions for attack. A review of our history of the two 
years of our national existence affords ample cause fo 
congratulation, and demands the most fervent expres- 
sion of our thankfulness to the Almighty Father wh 
has blessed our cause. We are justified in asser 
with a pride surely not unbecoming, that these Con- 
federate States have added another to the lessons 
taught by history for the instruction of man, that th 
have afforded another example of the impoeiaaa i 
subjugating a people determined to be free, and have 
demonstrated that no superiority of numbers or - 
able resources can overcome the resistance offered by 
such valor in combat, such constancy under sufferi hoe 
and such cheerful endurance of privation as have beer 
conspicuously displayed by this people in the defence 
of their rights asia liberties. The anticipations with 
which we entered into the contest have now ripened 
into a conviction, which.is not only shared with us 
the common opinion of neutral nations, but is evidently 
forcing itself upon our enemies themselves. If we but 
mark the history of the present year by resolute per- 
severance in the path we have hitherto pursued, by 
vigorous effort in the development of all our ye foo 
ces for defence, and by the continued exhibition of the 
same unfaltering courage in our soldiers and able con- 
duct in their leaders, as have distinguished the 
we have every reason to expect that this will be the 
closing year of the war. r 
The war, which in its inception was waged for for- 
cing us back into the Union, having failed to accom- 
plish that purpose, passed into a second stage, in which 
it was attempted to conquer and rule these States as 
dependent provinces. Defeated in this second design, 
our enemies have evidently entered upon another, 
which can have no other purpose than revenge, 
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‘and thirst for blood and plunder of private proper- 


‘ty. But, however implacable they may be, they can 
have neither the spirit nor the resources required for 
a fourth year of a struggle uncheered by any hope of 
success, kept alive solely for the indulgence of merce- 
nary and wicked passions, and demanding so exhaust- 


‘ing an expenditure of blood and money as has hitherto 


been imposed on their people. The advent of peace 
will be hailed with joy; our desire for it has never 
been concealed ; our efforts to avoid the war, forced on 
us as it was by the lust of conquest and the insane 
passions of our foes, are known to mankind. But, earn- 
est as has been our wish for peace, and great as have 
been our sacrifices and sufferings during the war, the 
determination: of this people has, with each succeeding 
month, become more unalterably fixed to endure any 
sufferings and continue any sacrifices, however pro- 
longed, until their right to self-government and the 
sovereignty and independence of these States shall 
have been triumphantly vindicated and firmly estab- 
In this connection the occasion seems not unsuitable 
for some reference to the relations between the con- 
federacy and the neutral Powers of Europe since the 
separation of these States from the former Union. 
Four of the States now members of the confederacy 
‘were recognized by name as independent sovereignties 
in a treaty of peace concluded 
‘one of the two great maritime Powers of Western Eu- 
rope, and had been prior to that period allies in war 
of the other. In the year 1778 they formed a union 
with nine other States under Articles of Confederation. 
Dissatisfied with that Union, three of them—Virginia, 
Carolina, and ee hare Tay with eight of the 
States now members of the United States, seceded from 
it in 1789, and these eleven seceding States formed a 
second Union, although by the terms of the Articles 
of Confederation express provision was made that the 
first Union should be perpetual. Their right to se- 
cede, notwithstanding this provision, was never con- 
tested by the States from which they separated, nor 
made the subject of discussion with any third Power. 
When, at the later period, North Carolina acceded to 
that second Union, and when, still later, the other 
seven States, now members of this confederacy, be- 
came also members of the same Union, it was upon the 
recognized footing of equal and independent sovereign- 
ties; nor had it then entered into the minds of men 
that sovereign States could be compelled by force to 
remain members of a confederation into which they 
had entered of their own free will, if at a subsequent 
period the defence of their safety and honor should, in 
their judgment, justify withdrawal. 
_ The experience of the past had evinced the futility 
of any renunciation of such inherent rights, and ac- 
cordingly the provision for perpetuity contained in the 
Articles of Confederation of 1778 was emitted to the 
Constitution of 1789. When, therefore, in 1861, eleven 
of the States again pabapt proves; for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves, to secede from the second Union, 
and to form a third one, under an amended constitu- 
tion, they exercised a right which, being inherent, re- 
uired no justification to foreign nations, and which 
international law did not permit them to question. 
The usages of intercourse between nations do, how- 
ever, eeaaite, that official communication be made to 
Bread. owers of all organic changes in the constitu- 
tion of States, and there was obvious propriety in giv- 
ing prompt assurance of our desire to continue amica- 
ble relations with all mankind. 

It was under the influence of these considerations 
that your predecessors, the Provisional Government, 
took early measures for sending to Europe commis- 
sioners charged with the duty of visiting the capitals 
of the different Powers, and making arrangements for 
the opening of more formal diplomatic intercourse. 
Prior, however, to the arrival abroad of these commis- 
sioners, the United States had commenced hostilities 
against the confederacy by despatching a secret expe- 
dition for the reénforcement of Fort Sumter, after an 
express promise to the contrary, and with a duplicity 
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which has been fully unveiled in a former . 
They had also addressed communications to the dif- 
ferent cabinets of Europe, in which they assumed the 
attitude of being sovereign over this confederacy, al- 
leging that these independent States were in rebellion 
against the remaining States of the Union, and threat- 
ening Europe with manifestations of their displeasure 
if it should treat the Confederate States as having an 
independent existence. It soon became known that 
these pretensions were not considered abroad to be as 
absurd as they were known to be at home, nor had 
Europe yet learned what reliance was to be placed in 
the official statements of the cabinet at Washington. 
The roy, ont of power granted by these States to the 
Federal Government to represent them in foreign inter- 
course, had led Europe into the grave error of suppos- 
ing that their separate sovereignty and independence 
had been merged into one common sovereignty, and 
had ceased to have a distinct existence. Under the 
influence of this error, which all appeals to reason and 
historical fact were vainly used to bap: our commis- 
‘sioners were met by the declaration that pte Go- 
vernments could not assume to judge between the con- 
flicting representations of the two parties as to the 
true nature of their previous mutual relations. The 
Governments of Great Britain and France accordin 
signified their determination to confine themselves to 
recognizing the self-evident fact of the existence of a 
war, and to maintaining a strict neutrality during its . 
Abe. Yee, Some of the other Powers of Europe pur- 
sued the same course of policy, and it became apparent 
that by some understanding, express or tacit, Europe 
had decided to leave the initiative in all action touch- 
ing the contest on this continent to the two Powers 
just named, who were recognized to have the largest 
nterests involved both by reason of proximity and of 
the extent and intimacy of their commercial relations 
with the States eng in the war. 

It is manifest that the course of action adopted by 
Europe, while based on an apparent refusal to deter- 
mine the question, or to side with either party, was in 

int of fact an actual decision against our rights, and 
in favor of the groundless pretensions of the United 
States. It was a refusal to treat us as an independent 
a: dnptiese If we were independent States, the re- 

uSal to entertain with us the same international inter- 
course as was maintained with our enemy was unjust, 
and was injurious in its effects, whatever may have 
been the motive which prompted it. Neither was it in 
accordance with the high moral obligations of that in- 
ternational code whose chief sanction is the conscience 
of sovereigns and the public opinion of mankind, 
that those’‘eminent Powers should decline the perfor- 
mance of a duty peculiarly incumbent on them from 
any apprehension of the consequences to themselves. 
One immediate and necessary result of their declining 
the responsibility of a decision which must have been 
adverse to the extravagant pretensions of the United 
States, was the prolongation of hostilities to which our 
enemies were thereby encouraged, and which have re- 
sulted in nothing but scenes of carnage and devasta- 
tion on this continent, and’of misery and suffering on 
the other, such as have scarcely a parallel in history. 
Had these Powers promptly admitted our right to be 
treated as all other independent nations, none can 
doubt that the moral effect of such action would have 
been to dispel the delusion under which the United 
States have persisted in their efforts to accomplish our 
subjugation, : 
‘o the continued hesitation of the same Powers in 
rendering this act of simple justice toward this con- 
federacy is still due the continuance of the calamities 
which mankind suffers from the interruption of its 
—— pursuits both in the Old and New World. 
here are other matters in which less than justice has 
been rendered to this people by neutral Europe, and 
undue advantage effected on the aggressors in a wicked 
war. At the inception of hostilities the inhabitants of 
the confederacy were almost exclusively agriculturists ; 
those of the United States, to a great extent, mechan- 
ics and merchants. We had no commercial marine, 
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while their merchant vessels covered the ocean. We 
were without a navy, while they had powerful fleets. 
The advantage which they for inflicting in- 
jury on our coasts and harbors was thus counterbal- 
anced in some measure by the exposure of their com- 
merce to attack by private armed vessels. 
It was known to Europe that within.a very few 
years past the United States had peremptorily refused 
to accede to proposals for abolishing privateering, on 
the ground, as alle by them, that nations owning 
powerful fleets would thereby obtain undue advantage 
over those possessing inferior naval forces, Yet, no 
sooner was war flagrant between the confederacy and 
the United States, than the maritime Powers of Europe 
issued orders promtiane either party from bringin 
prizes into their ports. This prohibition, directed wit 
apparent impartiality against both belligerents, was in 
reality effective against the Confederate States alone ; 
for they alone could find a hostile commerce on the 
ocean. Merely nominal against the United States, the 
rohibition operated with intense severity on the con- 
Woceny, by depriving it of the’ only means'of main- 
taining, with some approach to equality, its struggle 
on the ocean against the crushing superiority of naval 
force Bataan by its enemies. The value and effi- 
ciency of the weapon which was thus wrested from our 
p by the combined action of neutral European 
‘owers, in favor of a nation which professes openly 
_ its intention of ravaging their commerce by priva- 
teers in any future war, is strikingly illustrated by the 
terror inspired among the commercial classes of the 
United States by a single cruiser of the confederacy. 
One national steamer, commanded by officers and man- 
ned by a crew who are debarred by the closure of 
neutral ports from the opportuuity of causing captured 
vessels to be condemned in their favor as prizes, has 
sufficed to double the rates of marine insurance in 
Northern ports, and consign to forced inaction num- 
bers of Northern vessels, in addition to the direct 
damage inflicted by captures at sea. How difficult, 
then, to overestimate the effects that must have been 
pevcnees by the hundreds of private armed vessels 
hat would have swept the seas in pursuit of the com- 

merce of our enemy if the means of disposing of their 
rizes x Wee not been withheld by the action of neutral 
urope 

But it is especially in relation to the so-called block- 
ade of our coast that the policy of European Powers 
has been so shaped as to cause the greatest injury to 
the confederacy, and to confer signal advantages on 
the United States. The importance of this subject re- 
quires some development, Prior to the year 1856 the 
ge les regulating the subject were to be gathered 
rom the writings of eminent publicists, the decisions 
of admiralty courts, international treaties, and the 
usages of nations. The uncertainty and doubt which 

revailed in reference to the true rules of maritime 
aw in time of war, resulting from the discordant, and 
often conflicting,  pemeipien announced from such va- 
ried and independent sources, had become a grievous 
evil to mankind. Whether a blockade was allowable 
agninnt & port not invested by land as well as by sea, 
whether a blockade was valid by sea if the investing 
fleet was merely sufficient to render ingress to the 
blockaded port evidently dangerous, or whether it was 
further required for its legality that it should be suf- 
ficient really to prevent access, and numerous other 
similar questions, had remained doubtful and unde- 
cided. Animated by the highly honorable desire to 
put an end to differences of opinion between neutrals 
and belligerents which may occasion serious difficul- 
ties and even conflicts—I quote the official language— 
the five great Powers of Europe, together with Sardi- 
nia and Turkey, adopted, in 1856, the following solemn 
declaration of principles: 

Firstly—Privateering is and remains abolished, 

Secondly—The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war. 

Thirdiy—Neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war, are not liable to capture under ene- 
my’s flag. 


*as it was a right of which we were a 
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Fourthly—Blockades, in order to be binding, must” 
be effective; that is to say, maintained by a force suf- 
ficient really to prevent access to the coast of the en- 


emy. 

Not only did this solemn declaration announce to 
the world the niin ye to which the signing Powers 
agreed to conform in future wars, but it contained a 
clause to which those Powers gave immediate 
and which provided that the states not parties to the 
Congress of Paris should be invited to accede to the 
declaration. Under this invitation every independent 
state in Europe yielded its assent. 
stance is known to me of a refusal; and the Uni 
States, while declining to assent to the proposi 


which prohibited privateering, declared that the three _ 


remaining principles were in entire accordance with 
their own views of international law. No instance is 
known in history of the ann of rules of Rig rs 
law under circumstances of like solemnity with like 
unanimity, and pledging the faith of nations with sanc- 
tity so peculiar. 
en, therefore, this confederacy was formed, and 
when neutral Powers, while deferring action on its de- 
mand for admission into the pemnilg.08 nations, 
nized it as a belligerent Power, Great Britain 
France made informal proposals about the same time 
that their own rights as neutrals should be gueran- 
teed by our acceding as belligerents to the declaration 
of principles made by the Congress of Paris. The re- 
uest was addressed to our sense of justice, and there- 
‘ore met immediate favorable response in the resolu- 
tions of the Provisional Congress of the 13th of August, 
1861, by which all the principles announced by the 
Congress of Paris were adopted as the guide of our 
conduct during the war, with the sole exctphien of 
that relative to privateering. As the right to make 
use of privateers was one in which neutral nationsh 
as to, the present war, no interest, as it was a righ’ 
which the United States had refused to abandon, and 
which they remained at liberty to eoplos against 
ready in 
enjoyment, and which we could not be expected to re- 
nounce, flagrante bello, against an adversary 
ing an overwhelming superiority of naval forces, it 
was reserved, with entire confidence that neutral na- 
tions could not fail to perceive that just reason existed 
for the reservation. Nor was this confidence mis- 
laced; for the official documents published by the 
ritish Government, usually called 
tain the expression of the satisfaction of that Govern- 
ment with the conduct of the officials who conducted 
sncreeereny: the delicate business confided to their 
charge. 
, These solemn declarations of principle—this im- 
lied agreement between the confederacy and the two 
owers just named—have been suffered to remain in- 
operative against the menaces and outrages on neutral 
rights committed by the United States with unceas- 
ing and progressing arrogance during the whole 
period of the war. Neutral Europe remained passive 
when the United States—with a naval force insufficient 
to blockade effectively the coast of a single 
proclaimed a paper blockade of thousands of miles of 
coast, extending from the Capes of the Chesapeake to 
those of Florida and to Key West, and encirel 
the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
Compared with this monstrous pretension of the Uni- 
ted States, the blockades known in history under the 
names of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and the Brit- 
ish Orders in Council, in the years 1806 and 1807 mae 
into insignificance. Yet those blockades were jus 
fied by the Powers that declared them on the sole 
ground that they were retaliatory; yet those block- 
ades have since been condemned by the publicists of 
those very Powers as violations of international law; 
yet those blockades evoked angry remonstrances 
neutral powers, amongst which the United States were 
the most conspicuous; yet those blockades became 
the chief cause of the war between Great Britain and 
the. United States in 1812; yet those bloekades were 
one of the principal motives that led to the declara- 
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tion of the Congress of Paris in 1856, in the fond hope 


-of imposing an enduring check on the very abuse of 


maritime power which is now renewed by the United 
States in 1861 and 1862, under circumstances and with 
features of aggravated wrong without precedent in 
history. 

The beodrds of our State Department contain the 
evidence of the repeated and formal remonstrances 
made by this Government to neutral Powers against 
the. recognition of this blockade. It has been shown 
by evidence not capable of contradiction, and which 
has been furnished in part by the officials of neutral 
nations, that the few ports of this confederacy, before 
which any naval forces at all have been stationed, 
have been invested so inefficiently that hundreds of 
entries have been effected into them since the declara- 
tion of the blockade; that our enemies have them- 
selves admitted the inefficiency of their blockade in 
the most forcible manner, by repeated official com- 
plaints of the sale to us of goods contraband of war— 
a sale which could not possibly affect their interests 
if their pretended blockade was sufficient really to pre- 
vent access to our coast; that they have gone farther, 
and have alleged their inability to render their paper 
blockade effective, as the excuse for the odious bar- 
barity of destroying the entrance to one of our har- 
bors, by sinking vessels loaded with stone in the chan- 
nel; that our commerce with foreign nations has been 
interrupted, not by the effective investment of our 
ports, or by the seizure of ships in the attempt to en- 
ter them, but by the capture on the high seas of neutral 
vessels by the cruisers of our enemies, whenever sup- 
posed to be bound to any point on our extensive coast, 
without inquiry whether a single blockading vessel 
was to be found at such point; that blockading ves- 
sels have left the ports at which they were stationed, 
for distant expeditions, have been absent for many 
days, and have returned without notice either of the 
cessation or renewal of the blockade. In a word, that 
every prescription of maritime law, and every right 
of neutral nations to trade with a belligerent under 
the sanction of principles heretofore uniyersally re- 
spected, have been systematically and ses eerie 
violated by the United States. Neutral Europe has 
received our remonstrance, and has submitted in al- 
most unbroken silence to all the wrongs that the Uni- 


‘ted States have chosen to inflict on its commerce. 


The cabinet of Great Britain, however, has not con- 
fined itself to such implied acquiescence in these 
breaches of international law as results from simple 
inaction, but has, in a published despatch of the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, assumed to make a 
change in the principle enunciated by the Congress of 
Paris, to which the faith of the British Government 
was considered to be pledged—a change too impor- 
tant and too ee to the interests of the confed- 
eracy to be overlooked, and against which I have di- 
rected solemn protest to be made, after a vain attempt 
to obtain satisfactory explanation from the British 
Government. Ina published despatch from her Maj- 
esty’s Foreign Office to her Minister re Aa ne, amy 
under date of February 11th, 1862, occurs the follow- 
ing passage: 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, are of opinion that, 
assuming that the blockade was duly notified, and also that 
2 number of ships are stationed and remain at the entrance 
of a port sufficient really to prevent access to it, or to cre- 
ate an evident danger of entering it or leaving it, and 
that these ships do not voluntarily permit ingress or egre 
the fact that various ships may have successfully nel 
through it (as in the. particular instance here referred to) 
will not of itself prevent the blockade from being an effec- 
tual one by international law. 


The words which I have italicized are an addition 
made by the British Government of its own authority 
to a principle, the exact terms of which were settled 
with deliberation by the common consent of civilized 
nations, and by implied convention with this Govern- 
ment, as already explained, and their effect is clearly 
to reopen, to the prejudice of the confederacy, one of 
the very disputed questions on the law of blockade, 
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which the Congress of Paris professed to settle. The 
importance of this change is readily illustrated by 
icing one of our ports as an example. There is evi- 
dent danger in entering the port of imington, from 
the presence of a blockading force; and by this test 
the blockade is effective. ‘Access is not really pre- 
vented”, by the blockading fleet to the same port; for 
steamers are continually arriving and departing; so 
that, tried by this test, the blockade is ineffective and 
invalid, The justice of our complaint on this point is 
so manifest, as to leave little room for doubt that fur- 
ther reflection will induce the British Government to 
give us such assurances as will efface the painful im- 
pressions that would result from its language if left 
unexplained. 

From the foregoing remarks you will perceive that, 
during nearly two years of struggle, in which every 
energy of our country has been evoked for maintain- 
ing its very existence, the neutral nations of Europe 
have pursued a policy which, nominally impartial, has 
been practically most favorable to our enemies and 
most detrimental to us. 

The exercise of the neutral right of refusing entry 
into their ports to prizes taken by both belligerents, 
was eminently hurtful to the confederacy. It was 
sternly asserted and maintained. The exercise of the 
neutral right of commerce with a belligerent whose 
ports are not blockaded by fleets sufficient really to 
proraes access to them, would have been eminently 

urtful to the United States. It was complaisantly 
abandoned. The duty of neutral States to receive 
with cordiality and recognize with respect any new 
confederation that independent States may think 
proper to form, was too clear to admit of denial; but 
its postponement was OMe: | beneficial to the Uni- 
ted States and detrimental to the confederacy. It was 
postponed, 

In this review of our relations with the neutral na- 
tions of Europe, it has been my purpose to point out 
distinctly that this Government has no complaint to 
make that those nations declared their neutrality. It 
could neither expect nor desire more. The complaint 
is that the neutrality has been rather nominal than 
real, and that recognized neutral rights have been al- 
ternately asserted and waived in such manner as to 
bear with great severity on us, and to confer signal 
advantages on our enemy. 

I have hitherto refrained from calling your attention 
to this condition of our relations with foreign Powers 
for various reasons.. The chief of these was the fear 
that a statement of our last grounds of complaint 
against a course of policy so injurious to our interests, 
might be misconstrued into an appeal for aid. Un- 
equal as we were in mere numbers and available re- 
sources to our enemies, we were conscious of powers 
of resistance in relation to which Europe was incredu- 
lous, and our remonstrances were therefore peculiarly 
liable to be misunderstood. 

Proudly self-reliant, the confederacy, knowing full 
well the character of the contest into which it was 
forced, with full trust in the superior qualities of its 
population, the superior valor of its soldiers, the 
superior skill of its yrete: and, above all, in the jus- 
tice of its cause, felt it to be useless to appeal for the 
maintenance of its rights to other earthly aids, and 
it began and has continued this struggle with the 
calm confidence ever inspired in those who, with con- 
sciousness of right, can invoke the Divine blessing on 
their cause. This confidence has been so assured that 
we have never yielded to despondency under defeat, 
nor do we feel undue elation at the present brighter 
prospects of a successful issue to our contest. It is, 
therefore, because our just grounds of complaint can 
no longer tulatitenpeeted thet I lay them clearly 
before you. It seems to me now proper to give you 
the information, and though no immediate results may 
be attained, it is well that truth should be preserved 
and recorded. It is well that those who are to follow 
us should understand the full nature.and character of 
the tremendous conflict in which the blood of our peo- 
ple has been poured out like water, and in which we 
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have resisted, unaided, the shocks of hosts which 
would have sufficed to overthrow many of the Powers 
which, by their hesitation in according our rights as 
an independent nation, imply doubt of our ability to 
maintain our national existence. It may be, too, that 
if in future times unfriendly discussions not now an- 
ticipated shall unfortunately arise between this con- 
federacy and some European Power, the recdllection 
of our forbearance under the grievances which I have 
enumerated, may be evoked with happy influence in 
preventing any serious disturbance of peaceful rela- 
tions. 

It would not be proper to close my remarks on the 
subject of our foreign relations, without adverting to 
the fact that the correspondence between the cabinets 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia, recently pub- 
lished, indicates a gratifying advance in the apprecia- 
' tion by those Governments of the true interests of 
mankind, as involved in the war on this continent. It 
is to the enlightened ruler of the French nation that 
the public feeling of Europe is indebted for the first 
official exhibition of its sympathy for the sufferings 
endured by this pee with so much heroism, of its 
horror at the awful cornea with which the progress 
of the war has been marked, and of its desire for a 
8 peace. The clear and direct intimation con- 
tained in the language of the French note, that our 
ability to maintain our independence has been fully 
established, was not controverted by the answer of 
either of the cabinets to which it was addressed. It 
is, indeed, difficult to conceive a just ground for a 
longer delay on this subject, after ee | the follow- 
ing statement of facts contained in the letter emana- 
ting from the Minister of his Imperial Majesty : 


There has been established, from the very beginning of 
this war, an equilibrium of forces between the belligerents, 
which has since been almost constantly maintained, and af- 
ter the spilling of so much blood, they are to-day, in this re- 
spect, in a situation which has not sensibly changed. Noth- 
ing authorizes the anticipation that more decisive military 
operations will ne ees bp rea According to the last advices 
received in rome the two armies were, on the contrary, 
in a condition which permitted neither to hope, within a 
short delay, advantages sufficiently marked to turn the bal- 
ance definitely, and to accelerate the conclusion of peace. 


As this Government has never professed the inten- 
tion of conquering the United States, but has simply 
asserted its ability to defend itself against being con- 
— by that Power, we may safely conclude that 
the claims of this confederacy to its just place in the 
family of nations cannot long be withheld, after so 
frank and formal an admission of its capacity to cope, 
on equal terms, with its aggressive foes, and to main- 
tain itself against their attempts to obtain decisive re- 
sults by arms. 

It is my painful duty again to inform you of the re- 
newed examples of every conceivable atrocity commit- 
ted by the armed forces of the United States at different 
points within the confederacy, and which must stamp 
indelible infamy, not only on the perpetrators, but on 
their superiors, who, having the power to check these 
outrages on humanity, numerous and well authentica- 
ted as they have been, have not yet, in asingle instance 
of which I am _ aware, inflicted punishment on the 
wrong doers. Since my last communication to you, 
one General McNeil murdered seven prisoners of war 
in cold blood, and the demand for his punishment has 
remained unsatisfied. The Government of the United 
States, after promising examination and explanation 
in relation to the charges made against Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler, has, by its subsequent silence after repeated 
efforts on my part to obtain some answer on the sub- 
ject, not only admitted his guilt, but sanctioned it b 
acquiescence; and I have accordingly branded this 
criminal as an outlaw, and directed his execution in 
expiation of his crimes, if he should fall into the hands 
of any of our forces. 

Recently I have received apparently authentic intel- 
ligence of another general, by the name of Milroy, who 
has issued orders in Western Virginia for the payment 
of money to him by the inhabitants, accompanied by 
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the most savage threats of shooting every recusant, 
besides burning his house, and threatening similar 
atrocities against any of our citizens who shall fail to 
betray their country by giving him prompt notice of 
the approach of any of our forces. And this subject 
has also been submitted to the superior military au- 
thorities of the United States, with but faint hope that 
they will evince any disapprobation of the act. Hu- 
manity shudders at the appalling atrocities which are 
being daily multiplied under the sanction of those who 
have obtained tem possession of power in the 
United States, and who are fast making its once fair 
name a byword of reproach among civilized men. Not 
even the natural indignation inspired by this conduct 
should make us, however, so unjust as to attribute to — 
the whole mass of the people who are subjected to the 
despotism that now reigns with unbridled license in 
the city of Washington a willing acquiescence in its 
conduct of the war. There must necessarily exist 
among our enemies very many, perhaps a majority, 
whose humanity recoils from all participation in such 
atrocities, but who cannot be held wholly guiltless 


while permitting their continuance without an effort — 


at repression. 
The public journals of the North have been received, 
containing a proclamation dated oa the first day of the 
resent month, siques by the President of the United 
tates, in which he orders and declares all slaves 
within ten of the States of the confederacy to be free, 
except suciras are found within certain districts now 
occupied in pas by the armed forces of the enemy. 
We may well leave it to the instincts of that common 
humanity which a beneficent Creator has implanted in 
the breasts of our fellow men of all countries to pass 
judgment on a measure by which several millions of 
uman beings of an inferior race—peaceful and con- 
tented laborers in their sphere—are doomed to exter- 
mination, while at the same time they are encouraged 
to a general assassination of their masters by the 
insidious recommendation “ to abstain from violence 
unless in necessary self-defence.” Our own detestation 
of those who have attempted the most execrable meas- 


ure recorded in the history of guilty man is tempered 
by profound contempt for the impotent rage which it 
discloses. So far as regards the action of this Govern- 


ment on such criminals as may attempt its execution, 
I confine myself to informing you that I shall—unless 
in your wisdom you deem some other course more 
expedient—deliver to the several State authorities all 
commissioned officers of the United States that may 
hereafter be captured by our forces in any of the States 
embraced in the proclamation, that they may be dealt 
with in accordance with the laws of those States pro- 
for the punishment of criminals engaged in 
exciting servile insurrection. The enlisted soldiers I 
shall continue to treat as unwilling instruments in the 
commission of these crimes, and shall direct their dis- 
charge and return to their homes on the proper and 
usual parole. - 

In its political aspect this measure possesses great 
significance, and to it in this light I invite your atten- 
tion. It affords to our whole people the complete and 
orn proof of the true nature of the designs of the 
par which elevated to power the present occupant of 
the Presidential chair at Washington, and bres 
to conceal its purposes by every variety of artful de- 
vice, and by the perfidious use of the most solemn and 
repeated pledges on every possible occasion. I e 

in this connection, as a single example, the following 
declaration, made by President Lincoln under the 
solemnity of his oath as Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, on the 4th of March, 1861: 

Apprehension seems to exist among the ple of the 
Southern States that by the accession of a Republican Admin- 
istration their property and their peace and personal seeuri 
are to be endangered. There has never been any reasonable 
cause for such apprehensions. Indeed, the most ample evi- 
dence to the contrary has all the while existed and been 
open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the publie 
speeches of him who now addresses you. I do but quote 
from one of those speeches when I declare that I have no 
purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institu- 
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tion of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to 
do so. Those who nominated and elected me, did so with 
full peo edge that I had made this and many similar dec- 
larations, and had never recanted them. And more than 
this, they placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as a 
law to themselyes and to me, the clear and emphatic reso- 
lution which I now read: 

Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 
the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
own judgment 4 rishi is essential to that balance of 

wer, on which the perfection and endurance of our po- 

itical fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless inva- 
sion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as among the gravest crimes. 


Nor was this declaration of the want of power or dis- 
position to interfere with our social system confined to a 
state of peace. Both before and after the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities, the President of the United 
States repeated in formal official communications to the 
cabinets of Great Britain and France that he was ut- 
terly without constitutional power to do the act which 
he has just committed, and that in no possible event, 
whether the secession of these States resulted in the 
establishment of a separate ratalatarg eS or in the resto- 
ration of the Union, was there any authority Pe virtue 
of which he could either restore a disaffected State to 
the Union by force of arms or make any change in any 
ofits institutions. LIrefer especially for verification of 
this assertion to the despatches addressed by the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, under direction of 
the President, to the Ministers of the United States at 
London and Paris, under date of the 10th and 22d of 
April, 1861 

he people of this confederacy, then, cannot fail to 
receive this proclamation as the fullest vindication of 
their own sagacity in foreseeing the uses to which the 
dominant party in the United States intended from the 
beginning to apply their power; nor can they cease to 
remember with devout thankfulness that it 1s to their 
own vigilance in resisting the first stealthy progress of 
approaching despotism that they owe their escape from 
consequences now apparent to the most sceptical. 

This proclamation will have another salutary effect 
in calming the fears of those who have constantly 
evinced the apprehension that this war might end by 
some reconstruction of the old Union, of some renewal 
of close political relations with the United States. 
These fears have never been shared by me, nor have I 
ever been able to perceive on what basis they could 
rest. But the proclamation affords the fullest guaran- 
tees of the impossibility of such a result. Ithas estab- 
lished a state of things which can lead to but one of 
three possible consequences—the extermination of the 
slaves, the exile of the whole white population of the 
confederacy, or absolute and total separation of these 
States from the United States. This proclamation is 
also an authentic statement by the Government of the 
United States ofits inability to subjugate the South by 
force of arms, and as such must be accepted by neutral 
nations, which can no longer ‘find any justification in 
withholding our just claims to formal recognition. It 
is also in effect an intimation to the people of the 
North that they must prepare to submit to a separa- 
tion, now become inevitable ; for that people are too 
acute not to understand that a restitution of the Union 
has been rendered forever impossible by the adoption 
of a measure which, from its very nature, neither ad- 
mits of retraction nor can coexist with union. 

Among the subjects to which your attention will be 
specially devoted during the present session, you will, 
no doubt, deem the adoption of some comprehensive 
system of finance as being of paramount importance, 
The increasing public debt, the great augmentation in 
the volume of the currency, with its necessary con- 
comitant of extravagant prices for all articles of con- 
sumption, the want of revenue from a taxation ude- 
quate to support the public credit, all unite in admon- 
ishing us that energetic and wise legislation alone can 

revent serious embarrassment in our monetary affairs. 

tis my conviction that the people of the confederacy 
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will freely meet taxation on a scale adequate to the 
maintenance of the ag credit and the support of 
their Government. hen each family is sending forth 
its most pessoas ones to meet exposure in camp and 
death in battle, what ground can there be to doubt the 
disposition to devote a tithe of its income, and more, if 
more be necessary, to provide the Government with 
means for insuring the comfort of its defenders? If 
our enemies submit to an excise on every commodity 
they produce, and to the daily presence of the tax 
gatherer, with no higher motive than the hope of suc- 
cess in their wicked designs against us, the suggestion 
of an unwillingness on the part of this people to submit 
to the taxation necessary for the success of their de- 
fence is an imputation on their patriotism that few will 
be disposed to make and that none can justify. 

The legislation of your last session, intended to 
hasten the funding of outstanding Treasury notes, has 
proved beneficial, as shown by the returns annexed to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury; but it 
was neither sufficiently prompt nor far reaching to 
meet the full extent of the evil. The passage of some 
enactment carrying still farther the policy of that law, 
by fixing a limitation not later than the 1st of July 
next to the delay allowed for funding the notes issued 
prior to the 1st of December, 1862, will, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, have the effect to withdraw from cir- 
culation nearly the entire sum issued previous to the 
last-named date. If to this be added a revenue from 
adequate taxation, and appropriation of bonds guaran- 
teed tis cw ingested by the seven per cents, as has 
already been generously proposed by some of them in 
enactments spontaneously adopted, there is little doubt 
that we shall see our finances restored to a sound and 
satisfactory condition, our circulatien relieved of the 
redundancy now productive of so many mischiefs, and 
our credit placed on such a basis as to relieve us from 
further anxiety relative to our resources for the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

It is true that at its close our debt will be large; 
but it will be due to our own people, and neither the 
interest nor the capital will exported to distant 
countries, impoverishing ours for their benefit. 

On the return of peace the untold wealth which will 
spring from our soil will render the burden of tax- 
ation far less onerous than is now supposed, especially 
if we take into consideration that we shall then be 
free from the large and steady drain of our substance, 
to which we were subjected in the late Union, through 
the instrumentality of sectional legislation and protec- 
tive tariffs. I recommend to your earnest attention 
the whole report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
this important subject, and trust that your legislation 
on it will be delayed no longer than may be required 
to enable your wisdom to devise the proper measures 
for e-higrhitte the accomplishment of the objects pro- 

sed. : 

The operations of the War Department have been in 
the main satisfactory. In the report of the Secretary, 
herewith submitted, will be found a summary of many 
memorable successes. They are with justice ascribed 
in large measure to the reorganization and reénforce- 
ment of our armies under the operation of the enact- 
ments for conscription. The wisdom and efficacy of 
these acts have been approved by results, and the like 
— of unity, endurance, and self-devotion of the peo- 
ple which has hitherto sustained their action, must be 
relied on to assure their enforcement under the con- 
tinuing necessities of our situation. The recommen- 
dations of the Secretary to this effect are tempered by 
suggestions for their amelioration, and the subject de- 
serves the consideration of Congress. 

For the perfection of our military organization no 
appropriate means should be rejected, and on this sub- 
ject the opinions of the Secretary merit early atten- 
tion. It is gratifying to perceive that, under all the 
efforts and sacrifices of war, the peta and means of 
the confederacy for its successful prosecution are in- 
creasing. Dependence on foreign supplies is to be de- 
plored, and should as far as practicable be obviated by 
the development and employment of internal resour- 
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ees. The peculiar circumstances of the country, how- 
ever, render this difficult, and require extraordinary 
encouragements and facilities to be granted by the 
Government, ‘ Sa 

The embarrassments resulting from the limited capa- 
city of the railroads to afford transportation, and the 
impossibility of otherwise collecting and distribut- 
ing the necessary supplies for the armies, render ne- 
cessary the control of the roads under some general 
supervision, and resort to the power of impressment 


under mili exigencies, ile such powers. have 
to be nemacoat they should be guarded y pudicions 
i e, as re- 


rovisions st perversion or abuse, an i 
Speineadd by Das ecsterk, under due regulation of 

Ww. 

I specially recommend in this connection some re- 
vision of the exemption law of last session, Serious 
complaints have reached me of the inequality of its 
operation from eminent and patriotic citizens whose 
opinions merit great consideration, and I trust that 
some means will be devised for earn 2 home a suf- 
ficient local police, without makin criminations, 
always to be deprecated, between different classes of 
our citizens. 

Our relations with the Indians generally continue to 
be friendly. A portion of the Cherokee people have 
assumed an attitude hostile to the Confederate Govern- 
ment; but it is gratifying to be able to state that the 
mass of intelligence and worth in that nation have re- 
mained true and loyal to their treaty engagements. 
With this exception there have been no important in- 
stances of dissatisfaction among any of the friendly na- 
tions and tribes. Dissatisfaction recently manifested 
itself among certain portions of them; but this re- 
sulted from a misapprehension of the intentions of the 
Government in their behalf. This has been removed, 
and no further difficulty is anticipated. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy, herewith 
transmitted, exhibits the progress made in this branch 
of the public service since your adjournment, as well as 
its present condition. The details embraced in it are 
of such a nature as to render it, in my opinion, incom- 
patible with the public interests that they should be 
published with this message, I therefore confine my- 
self to inviting your attention to the information there- 
in contained. 

The report of the Postmaster-General shows that 
during the first postal year under our Government, ter- 
minating on the 30th of June last, our revenues were 
in excess of those received by the former Government 
in its last postal year, while the expenses were greatly 
decreased. There is still, however, a considerable de- 


ficit in the revenues of the Department, as compared . 


with its expenses, and, although the grants already 
made from. the general treasury will suffice to cover 
all the liabilities to the close of the fiscal year ending 
on the 30th of June next, I recommend some legisla- 
tion, if any can be constitutionally devised, for aiding 
the revenues of that Department during the ensuin 
fiscal year, in order to avoid too great a reduction o 
postal facilities. Your attention is also invited to 
numerous other improvements in the service recom- 
ees in the report, and for which legislation is re- 
quired. 

Irecommend to the Congress to devise a proper 
mode of relief to those of our citizens whose property 
has been factored by, order of the Government in pur- 
suance of a policy adopted as a means of national de- 
fence. It is true that full indemnity cannot now be 
made; but some measure of relief is due to those pa- 
triotic citizens who have borne private loss for the 

ublic good, whose property in effect has been taken 
or public use, though not directly appropriated. Our 
Government, born of the spirit of freedom, and of the 
equality and independence of the States, could not 
have survived a selfish or jealous disposition, making 
each only careful of its own interest or safety. 

The fate of the confederacy, under the bleating of 
Divine Providence, depends upon the harmony, ener- 
gy, and unity of the S t especially devolves on 
you, their representatives, as far as practicable, to re- 
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form abuses, to correct errors, to cultivate fraternity, 
and to sustain in the people a just confidence in the 
Government of their choice. To that confidence and 
to the unity and _self-sacrificin arpa hitherto. 
displayed is due the success which has marked the un- 
equal contest, and has brought our country into a con- 
dition at the present time such as the most sanguine 
would not have ventured to predict at the commence- 
ment of our struggle, Our armies are larger, : 
disciplined, and more thoroughly armed aid ett 
than at any previous period of the war; the en 
of a whole nation, devoted to the single object of suc- 
cess in this war, have accomplished marvels, and many 
of our trials have by a beneficent Providence been : 
verted into blessings. The magnitude of the 
which we encountered have developed the true qual- 
ities and illustrated the heroic character of our ‘ 
thus gaining for the confederacy from its birth a just 
appreciation from the other nations of the earth. Cy 
injuries resulting from the interruption of ph ‘om- 
merce have received compensation by the develo 
ments of our internal resources. Cannon crown our 
fortresses that were cast from the proceeds of mines 
opened and furnaces built during the war. Ourmoun- 
tain caves yield much of the nitre for the manufacture 
of powder, and promise increase of product. From 
our own founderies and laboratories, from our own ar- 
mories and workshops, we derive, in a great measure, 
the warlike material, the ordnance and ordnance sto! 
which are expended so profusely in the numerous and 
desperate pln hee that rapidly succeed each other. 
Cotton and woollen fabrics, shoes and harness, wagons 
and gun carriages are produced in daily increasing 
uantities, by the factories springipg into existen 
ur fields, no longer whitene cotton that c 
field longer whitened by cotton that cannot 
be exported, are devoted to the production of cereals 
and the growth of stock formerly purchased with the 
proves of cotton. In the homes of our noble and 
evoted women—without whose sublime sacrifices our 
success would have been fecal noise of the 
loom i the spinning wheel may be heard throughout 
e lan 
With hearts swelling with gratitude, Jet us, then, 
join in returning thanks to God, and in beseeching 
the continuance of His protecting care over our cause, 
and the restoration of peace, with its manifold bless- — 
ings, to our beloved country. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Ricamonp, January 12th, 1863. s 


Message of JerFerson Davis, at the Second Ses- 
sion of the Confederate Congress, in 1863, 


To the Senate and House of ite seen 

of the Confederate States : 
The necessity for eels action, arising out of 
the important events that have marked the in ul 
since your adjournment, and my desire to have the aid 
of your counsel on other matters of grave public inter- 
est, render your presence at this time more than or¢ 
narily welcome. Indeed, but for serious obstacles t 
convoking you in extraordinary session, and the neces- 
sity for my own temporary absence from the seat of — 
government, I would have invited you to an earlier 
meeting than that fixed at the date of your adjourn- 
ment, 

Grave reverses befell our arms soon after your de- 
parture from Richmond, Early in July our strongholds 
at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, together with their 
entire garrisons, capitulated to the combined land and 
naval forces of the enemy. The important interior — 
position of Jackson next fell into their temporary Roe 
session, Our unsuccessful assault on the post at He- 
lena was followed, at a later period, by the invasion of 
Arkansas; and the retreat of our army from Little 
Rock gave to the enemy the control of the important 
yalley in which it is situated. 

The resolute spirit of the people soon rose superior 
to the temporary despondency naturally resatiog aa 
these reverses. The palent troops so ably commanded 
in the States beyond the Mississippi inflicted repeated 
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defeats on the invading armies in Louisiana and on the 
coast of Texas. Detachments of troops and active 
bodies of partisans kept up so effective a war on the 
Mississippi river as practically to destroy its value as 
an avenue of commerce. 

The determined and successful defence of Charleston 
against the joint land and naval operations of the ene- 
my afforded an inspiring example of our wig to 
repel the attacks even of the ironclad fleet, on which 
they chiefly rely, while on the Northern frontier our 
success was still more marked. 

The able commander who conducted the campaign 
in Virginia determined to meet the threatened advance 
on Richmond—for which the enemy had made long 
and costly preparations—by forcing their armies to 
cross the Potomac and fight in defence of their own 
capital and homes. Transferring the battle field to 
their own soil, he succeeded in compelling their rapid 
retreat from Virginia, and in the hard-fought battle of 
Gettysburg inflicted such severity of punishment as 
disabled them from early renewal of the campaign as 
originally projected. Unfortunately, the communica- 
tions on which our general relied for receiving his 
supplies of munitions were interrupted by extraordi- 
nary floods, which so swelled the Potomac as to render 
impassable the fords by which his advance had been 
made, and he was thus forced to a withdrawal, which 
was conducted with deliberation, after securing large 
trains of captured supplies, and with a constant but 
unaccepted tender of battle. On more than one occa- 
sion the enemy has since made demonstrations of a 
od oe to advance, invariably followed by a precipi- 
: te retreat to intrenched lines on the approach of our 


‘orces. 

The effective check thus opposed to the advance of 
invaders at all points was such as to afford hope of their 
early expulsion from portions of the territory previ- 
ously occupied by them, when the country was pain- 
fully surprised by the intelligence that the officer in 
command of Cumberland Gap had surrendered that 
important and easily defensible pass without firing a 
shot, upon the summons of a force still believed to 
have been inadequate to its reduction, and when reén- 
forcements were within supporting distance and had 
been ordered to his aid. The entire garrison, including 
the commander, being still held as prisoners by the 
enemy, I am unable to suggest any explanation of this 
disaster, which laid open Eastern Tennessee and South- 
western Virginia to hostile operations, and broke the 
line of communication between the seat of government 
and Middle Tennessee. This easy success of the enemy 
was followed by an advance of Gen. Rosecrans into 
Georgia, and our army evacuated Chattanooga and 
availed itself of the opportunity thus afforded of win- 
ning on the field of Chickamauga one of the most bril- 
liant and decisive victories of the war. This signal de- 
feat of Gen. Rosecrans was followed by his retreat into 
Chattanooga, where his imperilled position had the im- 
mediate effect of relieving the pressure of invasion at 
other points, forcing the concentration, for his relief, 
of lange bodies of troops withdrawn from the armies in 
the Mississippi Valley and in Northern Virginia. The 
combined forces thus accumulated against us in Ten- 
nessee so greatly outnumbered our army as to encourage 
the enemy to attack. After a long and severe battle, 
in which great at was inflicted on him, some of 
our troops inexplicably abandoned positions of great 
strength, and by a disorderly retreat compelled the 
commander to withdraw the forces elsewhere success- 
ful, and finally to retire with his whole army to a pesi- 
tion some twenty or thirty miles to the rear. is 
believed that if the troops who yielded to the assault 
had fought with the valor which they had displayed on 
adel occasions, and which was manifested in this 

attle on the other part of the lines, the enemy would 
have been irae with very great slaughter, and our 
country would have escaped the misfortune and the 
army the mortification of the first. defeat that has re- 
sulted from misconduct by the troops. In the mean 
time the army of General ‘Barnside was driven from all 
its field positions in Eastern Tennessee, and forced to 
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retreat into its intrenchments at Knoxville, where for 
some weeks it was threatened with capture by the 
forces under General Longstreet. No information has 
reached me of the final result of the operations of ou 
commander, though intelligence has arrived of his 
withdrawal from that place. 

While, therefore, our success in driving the enem 
from our soil has not equalled the expectations confi- 
dently entertained at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, his further progress has been checked. If we 
are forced to regret losses in Tennessee and Arkansas, 
we are not without ground for congratulation on suc- 
cesses in Louisiana and Texas. On the sea coast he is 
exhausted by vain efforts to capture our ports, while 
on the Northern frontier he has in turn felt the pressure 
and dreads the renewal of invasion. The indomitable 
courage and perseverance of the people in the defence 
of their homes have been nobly attested by the una- 
nimity with which the Legislatures of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia have recently given éxpression 
to the popular sentiment ; and like manifestations may 
be anticipated from all the States. Whatever obstinacy 
may be displayed by the enemy in his desperate sacri- 
fices of money, life, and liberty, in the hope of enslaving 
us, the experience of mankind has too conclusively 
shown the superior endurance of those who fight for 
home, liberty, and independence, to permit any doubt 
of the result. 

I regret to inform you that there has been no im- 
provement in the state of our relatiéns with — 
countries since my message in January last. On the 
contrary, there has been a still greater divergence in 
the conduct of European nations from that practical 
bw or tgn which alone deserves the name of neu- 
trality, and their action in some cases has assumed a 
character positively unfriendly. 

You have heretofore been informed that, by common 
understanding, the initiative in all action touching the 
contest on this continent had been left by foreign Pow- 
ers to the two great maritime nations of Western Eu- 
rope, and that the Governments of these two nations had 
agreed to take no measures without previous concert. 
The result of these arrangements has therefore placed it 
in the power of either France or England to obstruct at 
pleasure the recognition to which the confederacy is 
justly. entitled, or even to prolong the continuance of 

ostilities on this side of the Atlantic, if the policy of 
either could be Neo ne by the postponement of peace. 
Each, too, thus became possessed of great influence in 
so shaping the general exercise of neutral rights in 
Europe, as to render them subservient to the purpose 
of aiding one of the belligerents to the detriment of 
the other. I referred, at your last session, to some of 
the leading points in the course pursued by professed 
neutrals, which betrayed a partisan leaning to the side 
of our enemies; but events have since occurred which 
induce me to renew the subject in greater detail than 
was then deemed necessary. In ca ing to your atten- 
tion the action of these Governments, I shall refer to 
the documents appended to President Lincoln’s mes- 
sages, and to their own correspondence, as reser 4 
the true nature of their policy and the motives whic 
guided it. To this course no exception can be taken, 
Inasmuch as our attention has been invited to those 
sources of information by their official publication. 

In May, 1861, the Government of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty informed our enemies that it had not “allowed 
any other than an intermediate position on the part of 
the Southern States,” and assured them “that the 
sympathies of this country (Great Britain) were rather 
with the North than with the South.” 

On the Ist day of June, 1861, the British Govern- 
ment interdicted the use of its ports “to armed ships 
and privateers, both of the United States and the so- 
called Confederate States,” with their prizes. The 
Secretary of State of the United States fully appreci- 
ated the character and motive of this interdiction 
when he observed to Lord Lyons, who communicat 
it, “that this measure, and that of the same character 
which had been adopted by France, would probably 
prove a death blow to Southern privateering.” 
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On the 12th of June, 1861, the United States Minis- 
ter in London informed her Majesty’s Secre for 
Foreign Affairs, that the fact of his having held inter- 
views with the commissioners of this Government had 
given “ t dissatisfaction,” and, that a protraction 
of this relation would be viewed by the United States 
‘as hostile in spirit, and to require some correspond- 
ing action accordingly.” In response to this intima- 
tion, her Majesty’s Secretary assured the Minister that 
“he had no expectation of seeing them any more.” 

By proclamations, issued on the 19th and 27th of 
April, 1861, President Lincoln proclaimed the block- 
ade of the entire coast of the confederacy, extending 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, embracing, ac- 
cording to the returns of the United States coast sur- 
vey, a coast line of three thousand fiye hundred and 
forty-nine statute miles, on which the number of rivers, 
bays, harbors, inlets, sounds, and passes, is one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine. The navy possessed by the 
United States for enforcing this blockade was stated, 
in the reports communicated by President Lincoln to 
the Congress of the United States, to consist of twen- 
ty-four vessels of all classes in commission, of which 
half were in distant seas. The absurdity of the pre- 
tension of such a blockade, in the face of the authori- 
tative declaration of the maritime rights of neutrals 
made at Paris, in 1856, was so glaring that the attempt 
was regarded as an experiment on the forbearance of 
neutral powers, which they would promptly resist. 
This conclusion was justified by the fact that the Gov- 
ernments of France and Great Britain determined that 
it was necessary for their interests to obtain from both 
belligerents “securities concerning the proper treat- 
ment of neutrals.” In the instructions which ‘con- 
fided the negotiation on this matter” to the British 
Consul at Charleston, he was informed that ‘‘the most 

erfect accord on this question exists between her 

ajesty’s Government and the Government of the Em- 
peror of the French,” and these instructions were ac- 
companied by a copy of a despatch of the British For- 
eign Office of the 18th May, 1861, stating that there 
was no difference of opinion between Great Britain 
and the United States, as to the validity of the princi- 
ples enunciated in the fourth article of the declaration 
of Paris, in reference to blockades. Your predeces- 
sors of the Provisional Googree had, therefore, no 
difficulty in proclaiming, nor I in approving, the reso- 
lutions which abandoned, in favor of Great Britain 
and France, our right to capture enemy’s pl ad 
when covered by the flags of those Powers. The ‘se- 
curities” desired by those Governments were under- 
stood by us to be Ds grote from both belligerents. 
Neutrals were exposed on our part to the exercise of 
the belligerent right of capturing their vessels when 
conveying the ds gl of our enemies, They were 
exposed, on the part of the United States, to interrup- 
tion in their unquestioned right of trading with us, by 
the declaration of the paper blockade above referred 
to. We had no reason to doubt the good faith of the 
Leg oper made to us, nor to suspect that we were to 
the only parties bound by its acceptance. It is true 
that the instructions of the neutral Powers informed 
their agents that it was “essential under present cir- 
cumstances that they should act with great caution, in 
order to avoid raising the question of” the recognition 
of the new confederation,” and that the understand- 
ing on the subject did not assume, for that reason, the 
shape of a formal convention, But it was not deemed 
just by us to decline the arrangement on this ground, 
as little more than ninety days had elapsed since the 
arrival of our commissioners in Europe, and neutral 
nations were fairly entitled to a reasonable delay in 
acting on a subject of so much importance, and which, 
from their point of view, presented difficulties that we, 
perhaps, did not fully appreciate. Certain it is that 
the action of this Government on the occasion, and the 
faithful performance of its own engagements, have 
been such as to entitle it to expect on the part of those 
who sought in their own interests a mutual under- 
standing, the most scrupulous adherence to their own 
promises. I feel constrained to inform you that in 
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this expectation we have been disappointed, and that 
not only have the Governments which entered into 
these arrangements yielded to the prohibition against 
commerce with us, which has been dictated by the 
United States, in defiance of the law of nations, but 
that this concession of their neutral rights to our det- 
riment, has, on more than one occasion, been claimed, 
in intercourse with our enemies, as an evidence of 
friendly feeling toward them. A few extracts from 
the correspondence of ber mr ar ’s Chief Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs will suffice to show marked 
encouragement to the United States to persevere in 
9 paper blockade, and unmistakable intimations that 
er 
lidity. 

On the 21st of May, 1861, Earl Russell pointed ont 
to the United States Minister in London, that “the 
blockade might no doubt be made effective, consider- 
ing the small number of harbors on the Southern 
coast, even though the extent of three thousand miles 
were comprehended in terms of that blockade.” ; 

On the 14th of January, 1862, her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter in Washington communicated to his Government, 
that in extenuation of the barbarous attempt to de- 
ria the port of Charleston by sinking a stone fleet 
in the harbor, Mr. Seward had explained “that the 
Government of the United States had, last spring, with 
a navy very little prepared for so extensive an opera- 
tion, undertaken to blockade upward of three thou- 
sand miles of coast. The Secretary of the Navy had 
reported that he could stop up the ‘large holes’ by 
means of his ships, but that he could not stop up the 
‘small ones.’ It has been found necessary, therefore, 
to close some of the numerous small inlets by sinking 
vessels in the channel.” 

On the 6th of May, 1862, so far from claiming the 
right of British subjects as neutrals to trade with us 
as belligerents, and to disregard the blockade on the 
ground of this explicit confession by our enemy of his 
inability to render it effective, her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs claimed credit with the 
United States for friendly action in respecting it. His 
lordship stated that ‘the United States Government, 
on the allegation of a rebellion pervading from nine 
to eleven States of the Union, have now, for more than 
twelve months, endeavored to maintain a blockade of 
three thousand miles of coast. This blockade, kept up 
irregularly, but, when enforced, enforced severely, has 
seriously injured the trade and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. Thousands are now obliged to re- 
sort to the poor rates for subsistence, owing to this 
blockade, yet her Majesty’s Government have never 
sought to take advantage of the obvious imperfections 
of this blockade, in order to declare it ineffective. 
They have, to the loss and detriment of the British 
nation, scrupulously observed the duties of Great Brit- 
ain toward a friendly state.” 

Again, on the 22d of September, 1862, the same no- 
ble earl asserted that the United States were “ very far 
indeed” from being in ‘‘a condition to ask other na- 
tions to assume that every part of the coasts of the so- 
styled Confederate States is effectively blockaded.” 

hen, in view of these facts, of the obligations of 
the British nation to adhere to the pledge made by 
their Government at Paris, in 1856, and renewed to 
this confederacy in 1861, and of these repeated and 
explicit avowals of the imperfection, irregularity, and 
inefficiency of the pretended blockade of our coast, I 
directed our Commissioner at London to call upon 
British Government to redeem its promise, and to with- 
hold its moral aid and sanction from the flagrant viola- 
tion of public law committed by our enemies, we were 
informed that her Majesty’s Government could not re- 
ard the blockade of the Southern ports as having 
een otherwise than “ practically effective,” in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and that ‘the manner in which it has 
since been enforced gives to neutral Governments no 
excuse for asserting that the blockade has not been ef- 
fectually maintained.” We were further informed, 
when we insisted that, by the terms of agreement, no 
blockade was to be considered effective unless “ sufli- 


ajesty’s Government would not contest its va-_ - 
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cient really to prevent access to our coast,” that the 
declaration of Paris was, in truth, directed against 
blockades. not sustained by any actual force, or sus- 
tained by a notoriously inadequate force, such as the 
SAPARLGDR appearance of a man-of-war in the offing, or 
the like. 

It was impossible that this mode of construing an 
agreement, so as to make its terms mean almost the re- 
verse of what they plainly conveyed, could be consid- 
ered otherwise than as a notification of the refusal of 
the British Government to remain bound by its agree- 
ment, or longer to respect those articles of the decla- 
ration of Paris which had been repeatedly denounced 
by British statesmen, and had been characterized by 
Earl Russell as “ very imprudent” and “most unsat- 
isfactory.” 

If any doubt remained of the motives by which the 
British Ministry have been actuated in their conduct, 
it would be completely dissipated by the distinct 
avowals and explanations contained in the published 
speech recently made by her Majesty’s Secretary for 

oreign Affairs. In commenting on the remonstran- 
ces of this Government against the countenance given 
to an ineffective blockade, the following language is 
used: “It is said we have, contrary to the declarations 
of Paris, contrary to international law, permitted the 
blockade of three thousand miles of American coast. 
It is quite true we did so, and the presumable cause of 
complaint is quite true, that, although the blockade is 
kept up by a sufficient number of ships, yet these 
; pips were sent into the United States navy ina hurry, 
and are ill fitted for the purpose, and did not keep up, 
so completely and effectively as was required, an effec- 
tive blockade.” 

This unequivocal confession of violation, both of 
serpeniens with us and of international law, is defend- 

on grounds the validity of which we submit with 
confidence to the candid judgment of mankind. 

These grounds are thus stated: ‘Still, looking at 
the law of nations, it was a blockade we, as a great 
belligerent Power, in former times, should have ac- 
knowledged. We, ourselves, had a blockade of up- 
ward of two thousand miles, and it did seem to me 
that we were bound in justice to the Federal States of 
America to acknowledge that blockade. But there 
was another reason which weighed with me. Our 
people were suffering severely for the want of that 
material which was the main staff of their industry, 
and it was a question of self-interest whether we 
should not break the blockade. But, in my opinion, 
the men of England would have been forever infamous 
if, for the sake of their own fnterest, they had violated 
the law of nations, and made war in conjunction with 
these slaveholding States of America against the Fed- 
eral States.” 

In the second of these reasons our rights are not in- 
volved ; pry be it may be permitted to observe that 
the conduct of Governments has not heretofore, to my 
knowledge, been guided by the principle that it is in- 
famous to assert their rights whenever the invasion of 
those rights creates severe suffering among their peo- 
ple, and injuriously affects great interests. But the in- 
timation that relations with these States would be dis- 
creditable, because they are slaveholding, would pro- 
bably have been omitted if the official personage who 
has published it to the world had remembered. that 
these States were, when colonies, made slaveholding 
by the direct exercise of the power of Great Britain, 
whose dependencies they were, and whose interests in 
the slave trade were then supposed to require that her 
colonies should be made slaveholding. 

But the other ground stated is of a very grave char- 
acter. It asserts that a violation of the law of nations 
Py Great Britain in 1807, when that Government de- 
clared a paper blockade of two thousand miles of coast 
(a violation then defended by her courts and jurists on 
the sole ground that her action was retaliatory), affords 
a justification for a similar outrage on neutral rights 
by the United States in 1861, for which no palliation 
can be suggested, and that Great Britain “is bound 
in justice to the Federal States,” to make return for the 
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war waged against her by the United States, in resist- 
ance of her illegal blockade of 1807, by an acquiescence 
in the Federal illegal blockade of 1861; The most alarm- 
ing feature in this statement is its admission of a just 
claim on the part of the United States to require of 
Great Britain, during this war, a disregard of the re- 
cognized principles of modern public law, and of her 
own compacts, whenever any questionable conduct of 
Great Britain “in former times” can be cited as a pre- 
cedent. It is not inconsistent with respect and admi- 
ration for the great people whose Government have 
gives us this warning, to suggest that their history, 
ike that of mankind in general, offers exceptional in- 
stances of indefensible conduct “‘ in former times,” and 
we may well deny the morality of violating recent en- 
ghar pag through deference to the evil precedents of 

e past. 

After defending in the manner just stated the course 
of the British Government on the subject of the block- 
ade, her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary takes care to leave 
no doubt of the further purpose of the British Govern- 
ment to prevent our purchase of vessels in Great Brit- 
ain, while supplying our enemies with rifles and other 
munitions of war, and states the intention to apply to 
Parliament for the furtherance of this design. He 

ives to the United States the assurance that he will 

0 in their favor not only “everything that the law of 
nations requires, everything that the present Foreign 
Enlistment act requires,” but that he will ask the sanc- 
tion of Parliament“ to further measures that her Maj- 
esty’s ministers may still add.” This language is so un- 
mistakably an official exposition of the ja adopted 
by the British Government in relation to our affairs, that 
the duty imposed on me by the Constitution, of givin 
you, from time to time, “information of the state o 
the confederacy,” would not have been performed if I 
had failed to place it distinctly before you. 

I refer you for fuller details on this whole subject to 
the correspondence of the State Department, which 
accompanies this Message. The facts which I have 
briefly narrated are, I trust, sufficient to enable you to 
appreciate the true nature of the neutrality professed 
in this war. It is not in my sete to apprise you to 
what extent the Government of France shares the 
views so unreservedly avowed by that of Great Britain, 
no published correspondence of the French Govern- 
ment on the subject having been received. No public 
peatent or opposition, however, has been made by his 

mperial Majesty against the prohibition to trade with 
us, imposed on French citizens by the paper blockade 
of the United States, although I have reason to believe 
that an unsuccessful attempt was made on his part to 
secure the assent of the British Government to a course 
of action mofe consonant with the dictates of public 
law, and with the demands of justice toward us. 

The partiality of her Majesty’s Government in favor 
of our enemies has been further evinced in the marked 
difference of its conduct on the subject of the poem 
of supplies by the two belligerents. This difference 
has been conspicuous since the very commencement 
of the war. As early as the Ist May, 1861, the Brit- 
ish Minister in M reel Se was informed by the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, that he had sent 
agents to England, and that others would go to France, 
to purchase arms, and this fact was communicated to 
the British Foreign Office, which interposed no objec- 
tion. Yet im October of the same year, Earl Russell 
entertained the complaint of the United States Minis- 
ter in London, that the Confederate States were im- 

rting contraband of war from the island of Nassau, 

irected inquiry into the matter, and obtained a report 
from the authorities of the island denying the allega- 
tions, which report was enclosed to Mr. Adams, and 
received by him as satisfactory evidence to dissipate 
“the suspicion naturally thrown upon the authorities 
of Nassau by that unwarrantable act.” So, too, when 
the Confederate Government purchased in Great Brit- 
ain, as a neutral country (and with strict observance 
both of the law of nations and the municipal law of 
Great Britain), vessels which were pie cer ney armed 
and commissioned as vessels of war r they had 
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been far removed from English waters, the British 
Government, in violation of its own laws, and in defer- 
ence to the importunate demands of the United States, 
made an ineffectual attempt to seize one vessel, and 
did actually seize and detain another which touched at 
the island of Nassau, on her way to a Confederate port, 
and subjected her to an unfounded prosecution, at the 
very time when of munitions of war were be- 
ing openly —— m British ports to New York, to 
‘be used in w ainst us. Even now the public 
journals bring intelligence that the British Govern- 
ment has ordered the seizure, in a British port, of two 
vessels, on the suspicion that they may have been sold 
to this Government, and that they may be hereafter 
armed and equipped in our service, while British sub- 
jects are en in Ireland by tens of thousands to 
proceed to the United States for warfare against the 
confederacy, in defiance both of the law of nations and 
of the express terms of the British statutes, and are 
transported in British ships, without an effort of con- 
cealment, to the ports of the United States, there to be 
armed with rifles imported from Great Britain, and to 
be employed against our people in a war of conquest. 
No royal prerogative is invoked, no executive interfe- 
rence is interposed against this flagrant breach of 
municipal and international law, on the part of our 
enemies, while strained constructions are placed on 
existing statutes, new enactments proposed, and ques- 
tionable expedients devised, for precluding the possi- 
bility of purchase by this Government of vessels that 
are useless for belligerent purposes, unless hereafter 
armed and equipped outside of the neutral jurisdiction 
of Great Britain. 

For nearly three years this Government has exercised 
unquestioned jurisdiction over many millions of will- 
ing and united people, It has met and defeated vast 
armies of invaders, who have in vain sought its sub- 
version. Supported by the confidence and affection 
of its citizens, the confederacy has lacked no element 
which distinguishes an independent nation, according 
to the principles of public law. Its legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments, each in its sphere, have 
performed their appropriate functions with a regular- 
ity as undisturbed as in a time of profound peace, and 
the whole energies of the people have been developed 
in the organization of vast armies, while their rights 
and liberties have rested secure under the protection 
of the courts of justice. This confederacy is either in- 
dependent or it is a dependency of the United States, 
for no other earthly power claims the right to govern 
it. Without one historic fact on which the pretension 
can rest, without one line or word of treaty or cove- 
nant,.which can give color to title, the United States 
have asserted, and the British Government has chosen 
to concede, that these sovereign States are dependen- 
cies of the Government which is administered at Wash- 
ington. Great Britain has accordingly entertained 
with that Government the closest and most intimate 
relations, while refusing on its demand ordinary ami- 
cable intercourse with us, and bas, under arrangements 
made with the other nations of Europe, not only denied 
our just claim of admission into the family of nations, 
but interposed a passive though effectual bar to the 
acknow] —— of our rights by other Powers. So 
soon as it had become apparent, by the declarations 
of the British ministers, in the debates of the British 
Parliament in July last, that her Majesty’s Government 
was determined to persist indefinitely in a course of 
policy which, under professions of neutrality, had be- 
come subservient to the designs of our enemy, I felt it 
my duty to recall the commissioners formerly accred- 
ited to that court, and the correspondence on the sub- 
ject is submitted to you. 

It is due to i and to our country that this full 
statement should be made of the just grounds which 
exist for dissatisfaction with the conduct of the British 
Government, I am well aware that we are unfortu- 
nately without adequate remedy for the injustice under 
which we have suffered at the hands of a powerful na- 
tion, at a juncture when our entire resources are ab- 
sorbed in the defence of our lives, liberties, and inde- 
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ndence, against an enemy possessed of cae su 
i. Gitar acd material resources. iain - 
favor, desiring no aid, conscious of our own ability to 
defend our own rights against the utmost efforts of 
an infuriated foe, we had thought it not extray 
to expect that assistance would be withheld from our 
enemies, and that the conduct of foreign nations would 
be marked by a genuine impartiality between the bel- 
ligerents. It was not supposed that a professed neu-— 
trality would be so conducted as to justify the Foreign 
Secretary of the British nation in explaining, in cor-— 
respondence with our enemies, how “the impartial — 
observance of neutral obligations by her Majesty’s — 
Government has thus been saveodingyy advan 1S 
to the cause of the more powerful of the two contend. 
ing parties.” The British Government may deem thi 
war a favorable.occasion for establishing, by the tem- 
porary sacrifice of their neutral rights, a precedent — 
which shall justify the future exercise of those extreme 
belligerent pretensions that their naval power renders 
so formidable. The opportunity for obtaining the tacit 
assent of European Governments to a line of conduct 
which ignores the obligations of the declarations of 
Paris, and treats that instrument rather as a theoretical 
exposition of principles than a binding agreement, 
may be considered by the British ministry as justify- 
ing them in seeking a great advantage for their own 
country at the expense of ours, But we cannot per- 
mit, without protest, the assertion that international 
law or morals regard as “impartial neutrality” con- 
duct avowed to be “exceedingly advantageous” to 
one of the belligerents. ; 

I have stated that we are without adequate remedy 
against the injustice under which we suffer. There 
are but two measures that seem applicable to the pres- 
ent condition of our relations with neutral Powers. 
One is, to imitate the wrong of which we complain, to 
retaliate by the-declaration of a paper blockade of the 
coast of the United States, and to capture all neutral 
vessels ooding with their ports, that our cruisers can 
intercept on the high seas. This measure I cannot 
recommend. It is true that, in so doing, we should 
but follow the precedents set by Great Britain and 
France in the Berlin and Milan decrees, and the British 
orders in council at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. But it must be remembered that we, ourselves, 
protested against those very measures as signal viola- 
tions of the law of nations, and declared the attempts 
to excuse them, on the ground of their being retaliato- 
ry, utterly insignificant. Those blockades are now 
quoted by writers on public law, as a standing re- 
proach on the good name of the nations who were be- 
pan fe by temporary exasperation into wrong er 
and ought to be regarded rather as errors to be avoid- 
ed than as examples to be followed. 

The other measure is not open to this objection. 
The second article of the declaration of Paris, which 
provides “ that the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war,” was a new 
concession by belligerents in favor of neutrals, and not 
simply the enunciation of an acknowledged preéx- 
isting rule, like the fourth article, which referred to 
blockades, To this concession we bound ourselves b 
the convention with Great Britain and France, whi 
took the shape of the resolutions adopted my your pre- 
decessors on the 13th of August, 1861. The consid- 
eration tendered us for that concession has been with- 
held. We have, therefore, the undeniable right to 
refuse longer to remain bound by a compact which the 
other party refuses to fulfil, But we should not f 
that war is but temporary, and that we desire 
peace shall be permanent. The future policy of the 
confederacy must ever be to uphold neutral rights to 
their full extent. The principles of the declaration of 
Paris commend themselves to our judgment as more 
just, more humane, and more consonant with modern 
civilization than those belligerent pretensions which 

at naval Powers have heretofore sought to intro- 
uce into the maritime code. To forego our undeni- 
able right to the exercise of those pretensions is a pol- 
icy higher, worthier of us and our cause, re- 
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voke our adhesion to principles that we approve. Let 
our hope for redress rest rather on a returning sense 
of justice which cannot fail to awaken a great people to 
the consciousness that the warin which we are engaged 
ought rather to be made a reason for forbearance of 
advantage than an occasion for the unfriendly conduct 
of which we make just complaint. 

The events of the last year have produced impor- 
tant changes in the condition of our southern neigh- 
bor. The occupation of the capital of Mexico by the 
French army, and the establishment of a provisional 
government followed by a radical change in the con- 
stitution of the country, have excited lively interest, 
Although preferring our own government and institu- 
tions to those of other countries, we can have no dis- 
position to contest the exercise by them of the same 
right of self-government which we assert for ourselves, 
If the Mexican people prefer a monarchy to a repub- 
lic, it is our plain duty cheerfully to acquiesce in their 
decision, and to evince a sincere and friendly interest 
in their prosperity. If, however, the Mexicans prefer 
maintaining their former institutions, we have no rea- 
son to apprehend aoe obstacle to the free exercise 
of their choice. The Emperor of the French has sol- 
emnly disclaimed any purpose to impose on Mexico a 
form of government not acceptable to the nation ; and 
the eminent Shree to whom the throne has been 
' tendered declines its acceptance, unless the offer be 
sanctioned by the suffrages of the people. In either 
event, therefore, we may confidently expect the con- 
 tinuance of those peaceful relations which have been 
maintained on the frontier, and even a large develop- 
ment of the commerce already existing to the mutual 
advantage of the two countries. 

It has been found necessary since your adjournment 
to take action on the subject of certain foreign consuls 
within the confederacy. The nature of this action, 
and the reasons on which it was based, are so fully 
exhibited in the correspondence of the State Depart- 
ment, which is transmitted to you, that no additional 
comment is required. 

In connection with this subject of our relations with 
foreign countries, it is deemed opportune to communi- 
cate my views in reference to the treaties made by the 
Government of the United States at a date anterior to 
our separation, and which were consequently binding 
on us as well as on foreign Powers when the separa- 
tion took effect. It was partly with a view to enter- 
ing into such arrangements as the some in our gov- 
ernment had made necessary, that we felt it our Saty 
to send commissioners abroad, for the —— of en- 
tering into the negotiations proper to fix the relative 
rights and obligations of the parties to those treaties. 
As this tender on our part has been declined, as for- 
eign nations have refused us the benefit of the treaties 
to which we were parties, they certainly have ceased 
to be binding on us, and, in my opinion, our relations 
with European nations are, therefore, now controlled 
exclusively by the general rules of the laws of nations. 
It is proper to add that these remarks are intended to 
apply solely to treaty obligations toward foreign Gov- 
ernments, and have no reference to the rights of indi- 
viduals. ‘ att ; 

The state of the public finances is such as to demand 

our earliest and most earnest attention. I need hard- 
y say that a sete and efficacious remedy for the 
present condition of the currency is necessary to the 
successful performance of the functions of government. 
Fortunately, the resources of our country are so ample, 
and the spirit of our people so devoted to its cause, 
that they are ready to make any necessary contribu- 
tion. Relief is thus entirely within our reach, if we 
have the wisdom to legislate in such manner as to ren- 
der available the means at our disposal. 

At the commencement of the war, we were far from 
anticipating the magnitude and duration of the strug- 
gle in which we were engaged. The most sagacious 

oresight could not have predicted that the passions 
of the Northern people would lead them blindly to the 
sacrifice of life, treasure, and liberty, in so vain a hope 
as that of subjugating thirteen independent States, in- 
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habited by many millions of people, whose birthright 
of freedom is dearer to them than life. A long ex- 
emption from direct taxation by the General Govern- 
ment, has created an aversion to its raising revenue 
by any other means than by duties on imports, and it 
was supposed that these duties would be ample for 
current peace expenditures, while the means for con- 
ducting the war could be raised almost exclusively by 
the use of the public credit. 

The first action of the Provisional Congress was, 
therefore; confined to passing a tariff law, and to rais- 
ing a sum of fifteen millions of dollars by loan, with a 
pledge of a small export duty on cotton to provide for 
the redentption of the debt. 

At its second session, war was declared to exist be- 
tween the confederacy and the United States, and pro- 
vision was made fur the issue of twenty millions of 
dollars in Treasury notes, and for borrowing thirt 
millions of dollars on bonds. The tariff was revise 
and preparatory measures taken to enable Congress to 
levy internal taxation at its succeeding session. These 
laws were passed in May, and the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas having 
joined the confederacy, the Congress adjourned to 
eo “se the city of Richmond, in the following month 
of July. 

Prior to the assembling of your predecessors in 
Richmond at their third session, near the end of July, 
1861, the President of the United States had developed 
in his message the purpose ‘‘to make the contest a° 
short and decisive one,” and had called on Congress 
for four hundred thousand men and four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. The Congress had exceeded the exe- 
cutive recommendation, and had authorized the levy of 
half a million of volunteers, besides largely increasing 
the regular land and naval forces of the United States. 
The necessity thus first became urgent that a financial 
scheme should be devised on a basis sufficiently large 
for the vast proportions of the contest with which we 
were threatened. Knowing that the struggle, instead 
of being “short and decisive,” would be indefinite in 
duration, and could only end when the United States 
should awaken from their delusion of conquest, a per- 
manent system was required, fully adapted to the great 
exigencies before us. 

e plan devised by Congress at that time was 
based on the theory of issuing Treasury notes, conver- 
tible at the pleasure of the holder into eight per cent. 
bonds, the interest of which was to be payable in coin, 
and it was correctly assumed that any tendency to de- 
preciation that might arise from over issue of the cur- 
rency, would be checked by the constant exercise of 
the holder’s right to fund the notes at a liberal inter- 
est, payable in specie. This system depended for suc- 
cess on the continued ability of Government to pay 
the interest in specie; and means were, therefore, pro- 
vided for that purpose in the law authorizing the is- 
sues. An internal tax, termed a war tax, was levied, 
the proceeds of which, together with the revenue from 
imports, were deemed sufficient for the object designed. 
This scheme required for its operation that our com- 
merce with foreign nations should not be suspended, 
It was not to be anticipated that such suspension 
would be permitted otherwise than by an effective 
blockade; and it was absurd to suppose that a block- 
ade “sufficient really to prevent access” to our entire 
coast could be maintained. . 

We had the means, therefore (if neutral nations 
had not combined to aid our enemies by the sanction 
of an illegal prohibition on their commerce), to secure 
the receipt into the Treasury of coin sufficient to pay 
the interest on the bonds, and thus maintain the Treas- 
ury notes at rates nearly equal to par in specie. So 
long as the interest continued to be thus paid with the 
reserve of coin preéxisting in our aunty, experi- 
ence sustained the expectations of those who devised 
the system. Thus, on the Ist of the following Decem- 
ber, coin had only reached a premium of about twenty 

r cent., although it had already become appenen’ 
that the commerce of the country was threatened with 
permanent suspension by reason of the conduct of neu- 
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tral nations, and that the necessary result must be the 
exhaustion of our specie reserve. Wheat, in the be- 

inning of the year 1862, was selling at one dollar and 
thirty cents per bushel, not exceeding, therefore, its 
average price in time of peace. The other agricultu- 
ral products of the country were at similar moderate 
rates, thus indicating that there was no excess of cir- 
culation, and that the rate of premium on specie was 
heightened by the exceptional causes which tended to 
its exhaustion without the possibility of renewing the 


“eer i i 
review of the policy of your predecessors is 

iven in justice to them, and it exhibits the condition 
of the finances at the date when the permanent Gov- 
ernment was organized, ; i 

{n the mean time, the popular aversion to internal 
taxation by the General Government had influenced 
the legislation of the several States, and in only three 
of them—South Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas— 
were the taxes actually collected from the people. The 
quotas devolving upon the remaining States had been 
raised by the issue of bonds and State Treasury notes, 
and the public debt of the country was thus actually 
increased instead of being diminished by the taxation 
im by Congress. 

either at the first nor second session of the pres- 

ent Congress were means provided by taxation for 
maintaining the Government, the legislation being 
confined to authorizing further sales of bonds and is- 
sues of Treasury notes, Although repeated efforts 
were made to frame a proper system of taxation, you 
were confronted with an obstacle which did not exist 
for your predecessors, and which created grave em- 
barrassment in devising any scheme of taxation. 
About two thirds of the entire taxable property of 


the Confederate States consists of lands and slaves. 
The general power of taxation vested in Congress by 
the provisional constitution (which was to be only 


temporary in its operation) was not restricted by any 
other condition than that “ all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises should be uniform throughout the States of the 
confederacy.” But the permanent constitution, sanc- 
tioning the principle that taxation and representation 
ought to rest on the same basis, specially provides that 
“representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons—including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed—three fifths of all slaves.” 

It was further ordered that a census should be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the Con- 
gress, and that “no capitation or other direct tax shall 

laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumer- 
ation hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

It is plain that, under these provisions, capitation 
and direct taxes must be levied in proportion to the 
census, when made. It is also plain that the duty is 
imposed on Congress to provide for making a census 
prior to the 22d of February, 1865. It may further be 
stated that, according to the received construction of 
the Constitution of the United States (a construction 

uiesced in for upward of sixty years), taxes on 
lands and slaves are direct taxes, and the conclusion 
seems necessarily that, in repeating, without modifica- 
tion, in our constitution, this language of the Consti- 
tution of 1787, our convention intended to attach to it 
the meaning which had been sanctioned by long and 
uninterrupted acquiescence. So long as there seemed 
to be a probability of being able to carry out these 
provisions of the constitution in their entirety, and in 
pe agree? with the intentions of its authors, there 
was an obvious difficulty in framing any system of 
taxation. A law which should exempt from the bur- 
den two thirds of the property of the country, would 
be as unfair to the owners of the remaining third as 
it would be inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the public service. The urgency of the need was such, 
however, that, after very great embarrassment, and 
more than three months of assiduous labor, you suc- 
ceeded in framing the law of the 24th April, 1863, by 
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which you sought to reach, so far as was 
every resource of the country, except the capital in- 
vested in real estate and slaves, and by means of an 
income tax and a tax in kind on the produce of the - 
soil, as well as by licenses on business occupations 
and professions, to command resources sufficient for 
the wants of the country. Buta sian § large proportion 
of these resources could only be made available at the 
close of the present and the commencement of the : 
suing year, while the intervening exigencies permi 
no delay. In this state of affairs, superinduced almost 
unavoidably by the fortunes of the war in which we 
are engaged, the issues of Treasury notes have isto 


increased until the currency in circulation amounts 
more than six hundred millions of dollars, or mor 
than threefold the amount required by the business of 
the country. * ¥ 
I need not en) upon the evil effects of this con- 
dition of things. They are unfortunately but too ap- 
parent. In addition to the difficulty presented to. 
necessary operations of the Government and the effi- 
cient conduct of the war, the most deplorable of all its 
results is undoubtedly its corrupting influence on the — 
morals of the people. The possession of large amounts 
of Treasury notes has naturally led to a desire for in- 
vestment, and with a constantly increasing volume of 
currency, there has been an equally constant increase 
of price in all objects of investment. The effect 
stimulated purchase by the apyerent certainty of p: 
it, and a spirit of speculation has thus been fostered, 
which has so, debasing an influence and such ruinous © 
consequences that it is our highest duty to remove the 
cause, and no measures directed to that end can be too 
prompt or too stringent. { 
Reverting to the constitutional provisions 
cited, the question recurs whether it be possible to ex- 
ecute the duty of ouperuee taxation in accordance 
with the census ordered to be made as a basis. 
long as this appeared to be practicable, none can deny 
the propriety of your course in abstaining from the 
imposition of direct taxes, till you could exercise the 
power in the precise mode pointed out by the terms of 
the fundamental law. But it is obvious that there are 
many duties imposed by the constitution which depend 
for their fulfilment on the undisturbed possession of 
the territory within which they are to be performed. 
The same instrument which orders a census to be made 
in all the States imposes the duty on the confederacy 
‘to guarantee to every State arepublican form of gots 
ernment.” It enjoins on us “to protect each State 
from invasion,” and while declaring that its great ob- 
jects and purposes are “ to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity,” it confers the means 
and thereby imposes on us the paramount duty of ef- 
fecting its intent, by “ laying and collecting taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises necessary to pay the debts, 
provide for the common defence, and carry on the Goy- 
ernment of the Confederate States.” ‘ 
None would pretend that the constitution is vio 
because, by reason of the presence of hostile armies, 
we are unable to areas a republican form of Goy- 
ernment to those States or portions of States now tem-- 
porarily held by the enemy, and as little justice would 
there be in imputing blame for the failure to make the 
census, when that failure is attributable to causes not 
foreseen by the authors of the constitution, and beyond 
our control. The general intent of our constitutional 
charter is unquestionably that the property of the 
country is to be taxed in order to raise revenue for the 
common defence, and the special mode provided for 
levying this tax is impracticable from unforeseen caus- 
es. It is, inmy judgment, our primary duty to execute 
the general intent expr y the terms of the in- 
strument which we have sworn to obey, and we can- 
not excuse ourselves for the failure to fulfil this obli- 
ation on the ground that we are unable to perform it 
in the precise mode pointed out. Whenever it shall 
be possible to execute our duty in all its y we 
must do so in exact compliance with the whole letter 
and spirit of the constitution. Until that period shall 
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arrive, we must execute so much of it as our condition 
renders practicable. Whenever the withdrawal of the 
enemy shall place it in our power to make a census 
‘and apportionment of direct taxes, any other mode of 
levying them will be contrary to the will of the law- 
iver, and incompatible with our obligation to obey 
at will; until that period, the alternative left is to 
obey the paramount precept, and to execute it accord- 
ing to the only other rule provided, which is to “ make 
the tax uniform throughout the Confederate States.” 

The considerations just presented are greatly en- 
forced by the reflection that any attempt to apportion 
taxes among States, some of which are wholly or par- 
tially in the occupation of hostile forces; would subvert 
the whole intention of the framers of the constitution, 
and be productive of the most revolting injustice, in- 
stead of that just correlation between taxation and rep- 
resentation which it was their purpose to secure. With 
large portions of some of the States occupied by the 
enemy, what justice would there be in imposing on the 
remainder the whole amount of the taxation of the entire 
State in proportion to its representation? What else 
would this be in effect than to increase the burden of 
those who are the heaviest sufferers by the war, and to 
make our own inability to protect them from invasion, 
as we are required to do by the constitution, the ground 
for adding to their losses by an attempted adherence 
to the letter, in violation of the spirit of that instru- 
ment? No such purpose could have been entertained 
and no such result contemplated by the framers of the 
constitution. It may add weight to these considerations 
if we reflect, that although the constitution provided 
that it should go into operation with a representation 
temporarily distributed among the States, it expressly 
ordains, after providing for a census within three years, 
that this temporary distribution of representative 
power is to endure “ until such enumeration shall be 
made.’”’ Would any one argue that, because the census 
cannot be made within the fixed period, the Govern- 
ment must, at the expiration of that period, perish 
for want of a representative body? In any aspect in 
which the subject can be viewed, I am led to the con- 
clusion already announced, and which is understood to 
be in accordance with a vote taken in one or both 
houses at your last session. I shall, therefore, until we 
are able to pursue the precise mode required by the 
constitution, deem it my duty to approve any law 
levying the taxation which you are bound to impose 
for the defence of the country, in any other practica- 
ble mode which shall distribute the burden uniformly 
and impartially on the whole property of the people. 

In your former legislation you have sought to avoid 
the increase in the volume of notes in circulation by 
offering inducements to voluntary funding. The meas- 
ures adopted for that purpose have been but partially 
successful, and the evil has now reached such a magni- 
tude as to permit no other remedy than the compulsory 
reduction of the currency to the amount required by the 
business of the country. This reduction should be ac- 
companied by a pledge that, under no stress of circum- 
stances, will that amount be exceeded. No possible mode 
of using the credit of the Government can beso disas- 
trous as one which disturbs the basis of all exchanges, 
renders impossible all calculations of future values, 
augments, in constantly increasing proportions, the 
price of all commodities, and so depreciates all fixed 
wages, salaries, and incomes as to render them inade- 
quate to bare subsistence. If to these be added the 
still more fatal influence on the morals and character 
of the people, to which I have already adverted, Iam 
persuaded you will concur in the conclusion that an 
inflexible adherence to a limitation of the currency at 
a fixed sum is an indispensable element of any system 
of finance now to be adopted. 

The holders of the currency now outstanding can 
only be protected in the recovery of their just claims 
by substituting for their notes some other security, If 
the currency is not greatly and promptly reduced, the 
present scale of inflated prices will not only continue 
to exist, but by the very fact of the large amounts 
thus made requisite in the conduct of the war, those 
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prices will reach rates still more extravagant, and the 
whole system will fall under its own weight, thus ren- 
dering the redemption of the debt impossible, and de- 
stroying its whole value in the hands of the holder. 
If, on the contrary, a funded debt, with interest se- 
cured by adequate taxation, can be substituted for the 
outstanding currency, its entire amount will be made 
available to the holder, and the Government will be in 
a condition enabling it, beyond the reach of any prob- 
able contingency, to prosecute the war to a successful 
issue. It is therefore demanded, as well by the in- 
terest of the creditor as of the country at large, that 
the evidences of the public debt now outstanding in 
the shape of Treasury notes be converted into bonds 
bearing adequate interest, with a provision for taxa- 
tion sufficient to insure E> em payment and final 
redemption of the whole debt. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury presents 
the outlines of a system which, in conjunction with 
existing legislation, is intended to secure the several 
objects of a reduction of the circulation within fixed 
reasonable limits; of providing for the future wants of 
the Government ; of furnishing security for the punc- 
tual payment of interest and final extinction of the 
prong of the public debt, and of placing the whole 

usiness of the country on a basis as near a specie 
standard as is possible during the continuance of the 
war. I earnestly recommend it to your consideration, 
and that no delay be permitted to intervene before 

our action on this vital subject. I trust that it will 

e suffered to engross your attention until you shall 
have disposed of it in the manner best adapted to attain 
the important results which your country anticipates 
from your legislation. 

It may be added that, in considering this subject, 
the people ought steadily to keep in view that t 
Government, in contracting debt, is but their agent; 
that its debt is their debt. As the cutrency is held 
exclusively by ourselves, it is obvious that, if each 
person held Treasury notes in exact proportion to the 
valuation of his whole means, each would in fact owe 
himself the amount of the notes held by him, and, 
were it possible to distribute the currency among the 
people in this exact proportion, a tax levied on the 
currency alone, to an amount sufficient to reduce it to 
its proper limits, would afford the best of all remedies. 
Under such circumstances, the notes remaining in the 
hands of each holder after the payment of his tax, 
would be worth quite as much as the whole sum pre- 
viously held, for it would purchase at least an equal 
amount of commodities. This result cannot be per- 
fectly attained by any device of legislation, but it can 
be approximated by taxation. A tax on all values has 
for its effect, not only to impose a due share of the 
burden on the inheholden, ut to force those who 
have few or none of the notes to part with their pos- 
sessions to those who hold the notes in excess, in order 
to obtain the means of satisfying the demands of the 
tax gatherer. This is the only mode by which it is 
eee a to make all contribute as equally as possi- 

le in the burden which all are bound to share, and it 
is for this reason that taxation adequate to the public 
exigencies, under our present circumstances, must be 
the basis of any funding system or other remedy for 
restoring stability to our finances. 

To the report of the Secretary of War you are re- 
ferred for details relative to the condition of the army, 
and the measures of legislation required for maintain- 
ing its efficiency, recruiting its numbers, and furnish- 
ings supplies necessary for its prpuixts P 

hough we have lost many of the best of our soldiers 
and most patriotic of our citizens—the sad but unavoida- 
ble result of the battles and toils of such a campaign 
as that which will render the year 1863 ever memora- 
ble in our annals—the army is believed to be, in all 
respects, in better condition than at any previous pe- 
riod of the war, Our gallant defenders, now veterans, 
familiar with danger, hardened by exposure, and con- 
fident in themselves and their officers, endure priva- 
tions with cheerful fortitude and welcome battle with 
alacrity. The officers, by experience in field service 
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and the action of examining boards in relieving the 
incompetent, are now greatly more efficient than at the 
commencement of the war. The assertion is believed 
to be fully justified, that, Xe as a whole, for 
character, valor, efficiency, and patriotic devotion, our 
army has not been equalled by any like number of 
troops in the history of the war. 

In view of the conscription recently ordered by 
the enemy, and their ere He call for volunteers, to 
be followed, if ineffectual, by a still further draft, we 
are admonished that no effort must be spared to add 
largely to our effective force as poe tly as_ possible, 
The sources of supply are to be found by restoring to 
the army all who are improperly absent, putting an 
end to substitution, modifying the exemption law, re- 
stricting details, and placing in the ranks such of the 
able-bodied men now employed as wagoners, nurses, 
cooks, and other employees as are doing service for 
which the negroes may be found competent. 

The act of the 16th of April, 1862, provides “ that 
persons not liable for duty may be received as substi- 
tutes for those who are, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War.” The policy 
of granting this privilege has not been sustained by 
experience. Not only has the numerical strength of 
the army been seriously impaired by the frequent de- 
sertions for which substitutes have me notorious, 
but dissatisfaction has been excited among those who 
have been unable or unwilling to avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus afforded of avoiding the military 
service of their country. 

I fully concur in the opinion expressed by the Sec- 
retary, that there is no ground for the objection that a 
new provision to include those who furnished substi- 
tutes under the former call would be a breach of con- 
tract. To accept a substitute was to confer a privi- 
lege, not to enter into a contract, and whenever the 
substitute is rendered liable to conscription, it would 
seem to follow that the principal, whose place he had 
taken, should respond for him, as the Government 
had received no consideration for his exemption. 
Where, however, the new provision of law would fail 
to embrace a substitute now in the ranks, there ap- 

rs, if the mone should again be conscribed, to 

an equitable ground for compensation to the con- 
script, who then would have added to the service a 
soldier not otherwise liable to enrolment. 

On the subject of exemptions, it is believed that 
abuses cannot be checked unless the system is placed 
on a basis entirely different from that now provided 
by law. The object of your legislation has been, not 
to confer privileges on classes, but to exonerate from 
military duty such number of persons skilled in the 
various trades, professions, and mechanical pursuits, 
as could render more valuable services to their coun- 
try by laboring in their present occupation than by 
going into the ranks of the army. The policy is un- 
questionable, but the result would, it is thought, be 
better obtained by enrolling all such persons, and al- 
lowing details to be made of the number necessary to 
meet the wants of the country. Considerable num- 
bers are believed to be now exempted from the milita 
service who are not needful to the public in their civil 
vocations. 

Certain duties are now performed throughout the 
country by details from the army which could be as 
well executed by persons above the present conscript 
age. -An extension of the limit, so as to embrace per- 
sons over forty-five years, and physically fit for ser- 
vice, in gus ing posts, railroads, and bridges, in 
apprehending deserters, and, where practicable, as- 
suming the place of younger men detailed for duty 
with the njtre, ordnance, commissary and quarter- 
masters’ bureaus of the War Department, would, it is 
hoped, add largely to the effective force in the field, 
without an undue burden on the population, ; 

If to the above measures be added a law to enl 
the policy of the act of the 2lst April, 1862, so as to 
enable the Department to replace not only enlisted 
cooks, but wagoners and other employees in the army, 
by negroes, it is hoped that the ranks of the army will 
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be so strengthened for the ensuing campaign as to 
at Setance the utmost efforts of the enemy. uf Y 

In order to maintain, unimpaired, the existing 

nization of the army until the close of the war, your 
fogistation contemplated a frequent supply of recruits, © 
and it was expected that before the expiration of the 
three years for which the men were enrolled, under 
act of 16th April, 1862, the majority of men in each 
company would consist of those who joined it at dif- 
ferent dates subsequent to the original muster of the 
company into service, and that the discharge of those 
who had completed their term would at no time be 
sufficient to leave the company with a less numberthan — 
is required to enable it to retain its organization. The 
difficulty of obtaining recruits from certain localities, — 
and the large number of exemptions from eon a: ser- 
vice granted by different laws, have prevented suf- 
ficient accessions in many of the companies to preserve 
their organization after the discharge of the original 
members. The advantage of retaining tried and well 
approved officers, and of mingling recruits with experi- _ 
enced soldiers, is so obvious, and the policy of such a 
course is so clearly indicated, that it is not deemed ne- © 
cessary to point out the evil consequences which would 
result from the destruction of the old organizations, or 
to dwell upon the benefits to be secured from filling 
the veteran companies as long before the discharge be 
the early members as may be possible. In the cases 
where it may be found impracticable to maintain 
ments in sufficient strength to justify the retention of 
the present organization, economy and efficiency would 
be . promoted by consolidation and reorganization. 
This would involve the necessity of disbanding a part 
of the officers, and making regulations for securing the 
most judicious selection of those who are retained, 
= least wounding the feelings of those who are 

ischarged. 

Experience has shown the necessity for further legis- 
lation in relation to the horses of the cavalry. a 
men lose their horses by casualties of service, whic 
are not included in the provisions made to compen- 
sate the owner for the loss, and it- may thus not un- 
frequently happen that the most efficient 
without fault of their own—indeed, it may be because 
of their zeal and activity—are lost to the cavalry 
service. 

It would also seem proper that the Government 
should have complete control over every horse mus- 
tered into the service, with the limitation that the 
owner should not be deprived of his horse except upon 
due compensation rey made therefor. Otherwise, 
mounted men may not 4e horses fit for the service ; 
and the question whether they should serve mounted 
or on foot would depend, not upon the qualifications 
of the men, but upon the fact of their having horses. — 

Some provision is deemed requisite to correct the 
evils arising from the long-continued absence of com- 
missioned officers. Where it is without sufficient 
it would seem but just that the commission sh 
be thereby vacated. etd 

Where it results from capture by the enemy, w 
under their barbarous refusal to —— risoners of 
war, may be regarded as absence for an indefinite time, 
there is a necessity to supply their places in their re- 
spective commands. This = be done by temporary 
appointments, to endure only until the return of the 
officers regularly commissioned. Where it results 
permanent disability, incurred in the line of their duty, 
it would be proper to retire them, and fill the vacan- 
cies according to established mode. I would also su 
gest the organization of an invalid corps, ‘and that th 
retired officers be transferred to it. Such a corps, it 
is thought, could be made useful in various employ- 
ments for which efficient officers and troops are now 
pee > “ee f th ral staff of th 

n organization of the general staff of the army 
would be highly eiailianive to the efficiency of that 
most important branch of the service. The plan 
adopted for the military establishment furnishes @ 
model for the staff of the provisional army, if it be 
deemed advisable to retain the distinction ; but I re- 


ore 
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commend to pow consideration the propriety of abol- 
ishing it, and providing for the organization of the 
several staff corps in such number and with such rank 
as will meet all the wants of the service. To secure 
the requisite ability for the more important positions, it 
will be necessary to provide for officers of higher rank 


than is now authorized for these corps. To give to the. 


officers the proper relation and intelligence in their 
respective corps, and to preserve in the chief of each 
useful influence and control over his subordinates, 
there should be no gradation on the basis of the rank 
of the general with whom they might be serving by 
appointment. To the personal staff of a general it 
“would seem proper to give a grade corresponding 
with his rank, and the number might be fixed to cor- 
respond with‘his command. To avoid the consequence 
of discharge upon a change of duty, the variable a 
tion of the personal staff might be taken from the line 
of the army, and allowed retain their line com- 
mnissions, 

The disordered condition of the currency, to which I 
have already alluded, has imposed upon the Govern- 
ment a system of supplying the wants of the army, 
which is so unequal in its operation, vexatious to the 
producer, and injurious to the industrial interests, and 
productive of such discontent among the people, as 
only to be # easine by the existence of an absolute ne- 
cessity. e report of the Secretary on this point es- 
tablishes conclusively that the necessity which has 
forced the bureaux of supply to provide for the army 
by impressment, has resulted from the impossibility of 
purchase by contract, or in the open market, a at 
such rapidly increased rates as would have rendered 
the appropriations inadequate to the wants of the army. 
Indeed, it is believed that the temptation to hoard sup- 
plies for the higher prices which could be anticipated 
with certainty, has been checked mainly by the fear 
of the operations of the impressment law; and that 
commodities have been offered in the markets princi- 
pally to serie oe aigeea and obtain higher rates 
than those fixed by appraisement. The complaints 
against this vicious system have been well founded, 
but the true cause of the evil has been misappre- 
hended. The remedy is to be found, not ina ern 
of the impressment law, but in the restoration of the 
currency to such a basis as will enable the Depart- 
ment to purchase necessary supplies in the open mar- 
ket, and thus render impressment a rare and excep- 
tionable process. 

The same remedy will effect the result universally 
desired, of an augmentation of the pay of the army. 
The proposals made at your previous sessions to in- 
crease the pay of the soldier by an additional amount 
of Treasury notes, would have conferred little benefit 
on him; but a radical reform of the currency will re- 
store the a to a value Supenenaits that which it 
originally a , and materially improve his condition. 

he reports from the ordnance and mining bureaux 
are very pratitying, and the extension of our means of 
supply of arms and munitions of war from our home 
resources, have been such as ‘to insure our ability soon 
to become mainly, if not entirely, independent of sup- 
plies from foreign countries. The establishments for 
the casting of guns and projectiles, for the manufac- 
ture of small arms and of gunpowder, for the sup- 
ply of nitre from artificial nitre beds, and guide 
operations generally, have been so distributed throug 
the country as to place our resources beyond the reach 
of partial disasters. 

he recommendations of the Secrefary of War on 
other points are minutely detailed in his report, which 
is submitted to you, and extending, as they do, to al- 
most every branch of the service, merit careful con- 
sideration. 

I regret to inform you that the enemy have returned 
to the barbarous policy with which they inaugurated the 
war, and that the exchange of prisoners has been for 
some time ae The correspondence of the Com- 
missioners of Exchange is submitted to you by the Sec- 
retary of War, and it has already been published for 
the information of all now suffering useless imprison- 
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ment. The conduct of the authorities of the United 
States has been consistently perfidious on this subject. 
An agreement for exchange, in the incipiency of the 
war, had just been concluded, when the fall of Fort 
Donelson reversed the previous state of things, and 
gave them an excess of prisoners. The agreement was 
immediately repudiated by them, and so remained 
till the fortune of war again placed us in possession of 
the larger number. A new cartel was then made, and 
under it, for many months, we restored to them many 
thousands of prisoners in excess of those whom they 
held for exchange, and encampments of the surplus pa- 
roled prisoners delivered up by us were established in 
the United States, where the men were enabled to re- 
ceive the comforts and solace of constant communica- 
tion with their homes and families. In July last the for- 
tunes of war again favored the enemy, and they were 
enabled to exchange for duty the men previously de- 
livered to them, against those captured and paroled at 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. e prisoners taken at 
Gettysburg, however, remained in their hayds, and 
should have been returned to our lines on parole, to 
await exchange. Instead of executing a duty imposed 
by the plainest dictates of justice and good faith, pre- 
texts were instantly sought for holding them in per- 
manent captivity. General orders rapidly succeeded 
each other from the bureau at Washington, placing 
new constructions on an agreement which had given 
rise to no dispute while we retained the advantage in 
the number of prisoners. With a disr of honor- 
able obligations, almost unexampled, the enemy did 
not hesitate, in addition to retaining the prisoners ca 
tured by them, to declare null the paroles given by the 
prisoners captured by us in the same series of engage- 
ments, and liberated on condition of not again ser 
until exchanged. They have since openly insisted on 
treating the paroles given by their own soldiers as in- 
valid, and those of our soldiers, given under precisely 
similar circumstances, as binding. A succession of 
similar unjust pretensions has been set up in a eorre- 
proesenne tediously bola ie and every device em- 
Pp oyed to cover the disregard of an obligation which, 

etween belligerent nations, is only to be enforced by a 
sense of honor. 

No further comment is needed on this subject ; but it 
may be permitted to direct your special aftention to 
the close of the correspondence submitted to you, from 
which you will perceive that the final proposal made 
by the enemy, in settlement of all disputes under the 
cartel, is, that we should liberate all prisoners held by 
us, without offering to release from captivity any of 
those held by them. 

In the mean time a systematic and concerted effort 
has been made to quiet the complaints in the United 
States of those relatives and friends of the prisoners in 
our hands, who are unable to understand why the car- 
tel is not executed in their favor, by the groundless 
assertion that we are the parties who refuse com- 

liance. Attempts are also made to shield themselves 
m the execration excited by their own odious treat- 
ment of our officers and soldiers now captive in their 
hands, by misstatements, such as that the prisoners 
held by us’ are deprived of food. To this last accusa- 
tion the conclusive answer has been made that, in ac- 
cordance with our law and the general orders of the 
Department, the rations of the prisons are precisely the 
same, in quantity and quality, as those served out to 
our own gallant soldiers in the field, and which have 
been found sufficient to support them in their arduous 
campaigns, while it is not pretended by the enemy that 
they treat prisoners by the same generous rule. By an 
indulgence, perhaps unprecedented, we have even al- 
lowed the prisoners in our hands to be ae gee by 
their friends at home with comforts not enjoyed by the 
men who eget them in battle. In contrast to this 
treatment, the most revolting inhumanity has charac- 
terized the conduct of the United States toward pris- 
oners held by them. One prominent fact, which ad- 
mits no denial or palliation, must suffice as a test. 
The officers of our army, natives of Southern and semi- 
tropical climates, and unprepared for the cold of a 
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Northern winter, have been conveyed, for imprison- 
ment, during the rigors of the present season, to the 
most northern and exposed situation that could be se- 
lected by the enemy. There, beyond the reach of com- 
forts, and even of news from home and family, exposed 
to the piercing cold of the Northern lakes, they are 
held by men who cannot be ignorant of, even if they 
do not design, the probable result. How many of our 
unfortunate friends and comrades, who have passed 
unscathed through numerous battles, will perish on 
Johnson’s Island, under the cruel trial to which the 
are subj , none but the Omniscient can foretel 3 
That they will endure this barbarous treatment with 
the same stern fortitude that they have ever evinced 
in their country’s service, we cannot doubt. But who 
ean be found to believe the assertion that it is our re- 
fusal to execute the cartel, and not the malignity of 
the foe, which has caused the infliction of sach in- 
tolerable cruelty on our own loved and honored de- 
fenders ? ae r 

Regular and punctual communication with the 
Trans-Mississippi is so obstructed as to render diffi- 
cult a compliance with much of the legislation vesting 
authority in the executive branch of the Government. 
To supply vacancies in office; to exercise discretion on 
certain matters connected with the military organiza- 
tions ; to control the distribution of the funds collected 
from taxation, or remitted from the Treasury ; to carry 
on the operations of the Post Office Department, and 
other like duties, require, under the constitution and 
existing laws, the action of the President and heads of 
departments. The necessities of the military service 
frequently forbid delay, and some legislation is re- 

uired, providing for the exercise of temporary au- 
thority, until regular action can be had at the seat of 
a, I would suggest, especially in the Post 

flice Department, that an assistant be provided in the 
States beyond the Mississippi, with authority in the 
head of that Department to vest in his assistant all such 
powers now exercised by the Postmaster-General as 
may be requisite for provisional control of the funds of 
the Department in those States, and their application 
to the payment of mail contractors; for superinten- 
dence of the local post offices, and the contracts for 
carrying the mail; for the temporary employment of 
proper pefsons to fulfil the duties of postmasters and 
contractors in urgent cases, until appointments can be 
made, and for other like purposes. Without some le- 
gislative provision on the subject, there is serious risk 
of the destruction of the mail service, by reason of the 
delays and hardships suffered by contractors under the 
peceeee osha which requires constant reference to 

ichmond of their accounts, as well as the returns of 
the local postmasters, before they can receive payment 
for services rendered. Like provision is also necessary 
in the Treasury Department; while, for military affairs, 
it would seem to be sufficient to authorize the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War to delegate to the com- 
manding general so much of the discretionary powers 
vested in them by law as the exigencies of the service 
shall require. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy gives in de- 
tail the operations of that Department since January 
last, embracing information of the disposition and em- 
ployment of the vessels, officers, and men, and the con- 
struction of vessels at Richmond, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, Selma, and on the rivers 
Roanoke, Neuse, Pedee, Chattahoochee, and Tombig- 
bee; the accumulation of ship timber and supplies 
and the manufacture of ordnance, ordnance stores, an 
equipments. The founderies and workshops have been 
greatly improved, and their capacity to supply all de- 
mands for heavy ordnance for coast and Rerhor de- 
fences is only limited by our deficiency in the re- 
quisite skilled labor. The want of such labor and of 
oe seriously affects the operations of the Depart- 
men 

The skill, courage, and activity of our cruisers at 
sea cannot be too highly commended, They have in- 
flicted heavy losses on the enemy without suffering a 
single disaster, and have seriously damaged the ship- 
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ping interests of the United States by compellin 
heir foreign commerce to seek the protection of neutral 


flags. 

9 ee attention is invited to the suggestions of the re- 
port on the subject of supplying seamen for the ser- 
vice, and of the provisions of the law in relation to the 
volunteer navy. ; 

The Postmaster-General reports the receipts of that 
Department for the fiscal year ending the 30th June 
last, to have been $3,337,853.01, and th t 
for the same period $2,662,804.67. The statement thus 


exhibits an excess of aheny. pr amounting to $675,048.44, — y 


instead of a deficiency of more than a million of dol- 
lars, as was the case in the preceding fiscal year. a 
is gratifying to perceive that the Department has thus — 
been made self-sustaining, in accordance with sound — 


principle, and with the express requirements of the 


constitution that its expenses should be paid out of its 
own revenues after the 1st March, 1863. on 
The report gives a full and satisfactory account of 
the operations of the Post Office Department for the — 
last year, and explains the measures adopted for giving © 
more certainty and re 
States beyond the Mississippi, and on which reliance 
is placed for obviating the difficulties heretofore en- 
countered in that service. ] 
The settlement of the accounts of the Department is 
greatly delayed by reason of the inability of the First 
uditor to-perform all the duties now imposed on him 
by law. The accounts of the Departments of State, of 
the Treasury, of the Navy, and of Justice, are all super- 
vised by that officer, and more than suffice to occupy 
his whole time. The necessity for a Third Auditor to 
examine and settle the accounts of a department so 
extensive as that of the Post Office, appears urgent, 
and his recommendation on that subject meets my 
concurrence. ; 
I cannot close this Message without neni advertin 
to the savage ferocity which still marks the conduct 
the enemy in the prosecution of the war. After their 
repulse from the defences before Charleston, they first 
sought revenge by an abortive attempt to destroy the 
city with an incendiary composition, thrown by im- 
proved artillery from a distance of four miles. Failing | 
in this, they changed their missiles, but fortunately 
have thus far succeeded only in killing two women in 
the city. Their commanders, Butler, McNeil, and Tur- 
chin, whose horrible barbarities have made their names 
widely notorious and everywhere execrable, are still — 
honored and cherished by the authorities at Washing- 
ton. The first named, after having been withdrawn 
from the scenes of his cruelties against women and 
prisoners of war reluctant concession to the de- 
mands of outraged humanity in Europe), has just been 
put in a new command at Norfolk, where helpless wo- 
men and children are again placed at his mercy. : 
Nor has less hese 3 warfare been weges by 
these pretended friends of human rights and liberties 
against the unfortunate negroes. herever the en- 
emy have been able to gain access, they have forced 
into the’ ranks of their army every able-bodied man 
that they could seize, and have either left the aged, the 
women, and the children to perish by starvation, or 
have pine them into camps, where they have been 
wasted by a frightful mortality. Without clothing or 
shelter, often without food, incapable, without super- 
vision, of taking the most ordinary precautions 
disease, these helpless dependants, accustomed to have 
their wants pf pe by the foresight of their masters, 
are being rapidly exterminated wherever brought in 
contact with the invaders, By the Northern man, on 
whose deep-rooted predions no ior ge restraining in- 
fluence is exercised, they are treated with aversion 
and neglect. There is little hazard in predicting that, 
in all localities where the enemy have gained a tempo- 
rary foothold, the negroes, who, under our care, In- 
creased sixfold in number since their importation into 
the colonies of Great Britain, will have n redu 
by mortality, during the war, to not more than one 
half their previous number. 
Information on this subject is derived not only from 
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larity to the service in the ~ 
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our own observation, and from the reports of the ne- 

es who succeeded in escaping from the mice but 
full confirmation is afforded by statements published 
in the Northern journals by humane persons engaged 
in making appeals to the charitable for aid in prevent- 
ing the ravages of disease, exposure, and starvation 
among the negro women and children who are crowd- 
ed into encampments. 5 

The frontier of our country bears witness to the alac- 
rity and efficiency with which the general orders of the 
enemy have been executed in the devastation of the 
farms, the destruction of the agricultural implements, 
the burning of the houses, and the plunder of every- 
thing movable. Its whole aspect is a comment on the 
ethics of the general order issued by the United States 
on the 24th of April, 1863, comprising ‘instructions 
for the government of armies of the United States in 
the field,” and of which the following is an example: 

“Military necessity admits of all direct destruction 
of life or limb of armed enemies, and of other persons 
whose destruction is incidentally unavoidable in the 
armed contests of the war; it allows of the capturing 
of every armed enemy, and of every enemy of import- 
ance to the hostile government, or of peculiar danger 
to the captor; it allows of all destruction of property 
and obstructions of the ways and channels of traffic, 
travel, or communication, and of all withholding of 
sustenance or means of life from the enemy; of the 
appropriation of whatever an enemy’s country affords 
necessary for the subsistence and safety of the army, 
and of such deception as does not involve the breaking 
of good faith, either ome pledged Pi ab be agree- 
ments entered into during the war, or supposed by the 
modern law of war to exist. Men who take up arms 
against one another in public war, do not cease on this 
account to be moral beings, responsible to one another 
and to God.” 

The striking contrast to these aeaenings and prac- 
tices, presented by our army when invading Pennsyl- 
vania, illustrates the moral character of our people, 
Though their forbearance may have been unmerited 
and unappreciated by the ri it was imposed by 
their own self-respect, which forbade their degenerat- 
ing from Christian warriors into plundering ruffians, 
assailing the property, lives, and honor of helpless non- 
combatants: If their conduct, when thus contrasted 
with the inhuman practices of our foe, fail to command 
the respect and sympathy of civilized nations in our 
day, it cannot fail to be recognized by their less de- 
ceived posterity. : 

The hope last year entertained of an early termina- 
tion of the war has not been realized. Could carnage 
have satisfied the appetite of our enemy for the de- 
struction of human life, or grief have appeased their 
wanton desire to inflict human suffering, there has been 
bloodshed enough on both sides, and two lands have 
been sufficiently darkened by the weeds of mourning, 
to induce a disposition for peace. i 

If unanimity in a people could dispel delusion, it has 
been displayed too unmistakably not to have silenced 
the pretence that the Southern States were merely 
disturbed by a factious insurrection, and it must long 
since have been admitted that they were but exercis- 
ing their reserved right to modify their own Govern- 
ment in such manner as would best secure their own 
happiness. But these considerations have been power- 
less to allay the unchristian hate of those who, lon 
accustomed to draw large profits from a union wi 
us, cannot control the rage excited by the conviction 
that they have, by their own folly, destroyed the rich- 
est sources of their prosperity. They refuse even to 
listen to proposals-for the only peace possible between 
us—a peace which, recognizing the impassable gulf 
which divides us, may leave the two peoples pol aes 
to recover from the injuries inflicted on both by the 
causeless war now waged against us, Having begun 
the war in direct violation of their Constitution, which 
forbade the attempt to coerce a State, they have been 
hardened by crime, until they no longer attempt to 
veil their purpose to destroy the institutions and sub- 
vert the sovereignty and independence of these States. 
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We now know that the only reliable hope for peace is 
in the vigor of our te Ort d as the pas Pree of their 
hostility is only to be expected from the pressure of 
their necessities. 

The patriotism of the le has proved equal to 
every sacrifice demanded by their country’s need. We 
have been united as a people never were united under 
like circumstances before. God has blessed us with 
success disproportionate to our means, and, under His 
divine favor, our labors must at Jast be crowned with 
the reward due to men who have given all they pos- 
sessed to the righteous defence of their inalienable 
rights, their homes, and their altars. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Ricumonp, December 7th, 1863. 


Correspondence of President Lixcoxn. 
ALBany, May 19th, 1863. 
To His Excellency the President of the United States : 
The undersigned, officers of a pink pr meeting held 
in the city of Albany the 16th day of May instant, 
herewith transmit to your Excellency a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at the said meeting, Pak: respect- 
fully request your earnest consideration of them, 
They deem it proper on their personal responsibility 
to state that the meeting was one of the most respect- 
able as to numbers and character, and one of the most 
earnest in support of the Union, ever held in this city. 
Yours, with great regard, 
ERASTUS CORNING, President. 
Vice-Presidents—Eli Perry, Peter Gansevoort, Peter 
Monteath, Samuel W. Gibbs, John Niblock, H. W. 
McClellan, Lemuel W. Rodgers, William Seymour, 
Jeremiah Osborn, William 8. Paddock, J. B. Sanders, 
Edward Muleahy, D. V. N. Radcliff. 
Secretaries—William A. Rice, Edward Newcomb, R. 
ae Peckham, jr., M. A. Nolan, John R. WNessle, and 
others. 


The resolutions were as follows: 


Resolved, That the Democrats of New York point to 
their uniform course of action during the two years of civil 
war through which we have passed, to the alacrity which 
they have evinced in filling the ranks of the army, to their 
contributions and sacrifices, as the evidence of their patriot- 
ism and devotion to the cause of our imperilled country. 
Never in the history of civil wars has a Government been 
sustained with such ample resources of means and men, as 
the people have voluntarily placed in the hands of this Ad- 


‘ministration, 


Resolwed, That as Democrats, we are determined to main- 
tain this patriotic attitude, and, despite of adverse and dis- _ 
heartening circumstances, to devote all our energies to sus- 
tain the cause of the Union, to secure peace through victory, 
and to bring about the restoration of all the States under the 
safeguards of the Constitution. 

Resolwed, That while we will not consent to be misre 
resented upon these points, we are determined not to 
misunderstvod in regard to others not less essential. We 
demand that the Administration shall be true to the Consti- 
tution, shall recognize and maintain the rights of the States 
and the liberties of the citizen, shall everywhere outside of 
the lines of ee ah military occupation and the scenes of 
insurrection, exert all its powers to maintain the supremacy 
of the civil over military law. 

Resolved, That in view of these principles we denounce 
the recent assumption of a military commander to seize and 
try a citizen of Ohio, Clement L. Vallandigham, for no other 
reason than words addressed to a public meeting, in criticism 
of the course of the Administration, and in condemnation of 
the paseeaae! orders of that general. 

Resolved, That this assumption of power by a military 
tribunal, if su ully asserted, not only abrogates the 
right of the people to assemble and discuss, the affairs of 
Government, the liberty of speech and of the press, the right 
of trial by jury, the law of evidence, and the privilege of 
habeas corpus, but it strikes a fatal blow at the supremac 
of rei and the authority of the State and Federal Consti- 
tutions, 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States—the 
supreme law of the land—has defined the crime of treason 
against the Unitéd States to consist “only in levying war 
against them, or adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort ;* and has provided that “no person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two wit- 
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nesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court.” 
And it further provides that “no person shall be held to an- 


swer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indiccment of a grand jury; spr in cases 
arising in the land and nayal forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger;” and fur- 
ther, that “in all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right of a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury - the State and district wherein the crime was com- 
mitte ” 


Resolved, That these safeguards of the rights of the citi- 
zen against the pretensions of arbitrary power, were intend- 
ed more es cially for his protection in times of civil com- 
motion. They were secured substantially to the English 

ople, after years of protracted civil war, and were adopted 

nto our own Constitution at the close of the Revolution. 
They have stood the test of seventy-six years of trial under 
our republican system, under circumstances which show 
that while they constitute the foundation of all free govern- 
ment, they aré the elements of the enduring stability of the 
republic. 
esolved, That in adopting the language of Daniel Web- 
ster, we declare, “it is the ancient and undoubted prerog- 
ative of this people to canvass public measures and the 
merits of public men. It is a ‘homebred right,’ a fireside 
privilege. It has been enjoyed in every house, cottage, and 
cabin in the nation. It is as undoubted as the right of 
breathing the air or walking on the earth. Belonging to 
rivate life as a right, it belongs to public life as a duty, and 
t is the last duty which those whose representatives we are 
shall find us to abandon. Aiming at all times to be cour- 
teous and temperate in its use, except when the right itself 
is questioned, we shall place ourselves on the extreme bound- 
ary of our own right, and bid defiance to any arm that would 
move us from our ground. This high constitutional privi- 
lege we shall defend and exercise in all places; in time of 
peace, in time of war, and at all times. -Living, we shall 
assert it; and should we leave no other inheritance to our 
children, by the blessing of God we will leave them the in- 
heritance of free principles and the example of a manly, in- 
dependent, and constitutional defence of them.” 

Resolved, That in the election of Goy. Seymour, the peo- 
ple of this State, by an emphatic majority, declared their 
condemnation of the system of arbitrary arrests, and their 
determination to stahd by the Constitution. That the re- 
vival of this lawless system can have but one result, to di- 
vide and distract the North, and destroy its confidence in 
the purposes of the Administration. That we deprecate it as 
an element of confusion at home, of weakness to our armies 
in the field, and as calculated to lower the estimate of Amer- 
ican character and magnify the apparent peril of our cause 
abroad, And that, regarding the blow struck at a citizen of 
Ohio as aimed at the rights of every citizen of the North, we 
denounce it as against the spirit of our laws and Constitu- 
tion, and most earnestly call upon the President of the 
United States to reverse the action of the military tribunal 
which has passed a “cruel and unusual punishment” upon 
the party arrested, prohibited in terms by the Constitution, 
ann me restore him to the liberty of which he bas been de- 

, Prive 

Resolved, That the president, vice-presidents, and secre- 
tary of this meeting be requested to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to his Excellency the President of the United 
States, with the assurance of this meeting of their hearty 
and earnest desire to support the Government in every con- 
geen and lawful measure to suppress the existing re- 

on, 


Exxovtive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
June 12th, 1863. ; 
Hon. Erastus Corning, ana others : 
GentLemen: Your letter of May 19th, enclosin 
resolutions of a public meeting held in Albany, N. Y 
on the 16th of the same moja. was fuoeived: several 


the 


pe 4 ago. 

e resolutions, as I understand them, are resolv- 
able into two propositions—first, the expression of a 
purpose to sustain the cause of the Union, to secure 
peace through victory, and to support the Administra- 
tion in every constitutional and lawful measure to sup- 
press the rebellion; and, secondly, a declaration of 
censure upon the Administration for supposed uncon- 
stitutional action, such as the making of military ar- 
rests. And from the two propositions a third is 
deduced, which is, that the gentlemen composing the 
meeting are resolved on ery their part to maintain 
our common Government and country, despite the 
folly or wickedness, as they may conceive, of any 
Administration, This position is eminently patriotic, 
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rious consequences than any merely personal to mj 
self might follow the censures systematicall cnt 
upon me for doing what, in my view of duty, T could 


following them, for which I am ultimately responsible, 
are unconstitutional. I think they are not. The reso- 


stration have been better if it could haye been truly 
said that these safeguards had been adopted and ap- 

lied during the civil wars and during our Reyolution, 
instead of after the one and at the close of the other? 
I, too, am devotedly for them after civil war and before 
civil war, and at all times, ‘except when, in cases of 
rebellion and invasion, the public safety may require” 
their suspension. The resolutions proceed to tell us 
that these safeguards “have stood the test of seventy- 
six years of trial, under our republican system, under 
circumstances which show that while they constitute 
the foundation of all free government, they are the ele- 
ments of the enduring stability of the republic.’ No 
one denies that they have so stood the test up to the 


beginning of the present rebellion, if we except a cer- — 


tain occurrence at New Orleans; nor does any one 
question that they will stand the same test 
longer after the rebellion closes. But these provisions 
of the Constitution have’no application to the case we” 
have in hand, because the arrests complained of were 
not made for treason—that is, not for the treason de- 
fined in the Constitution, and upon the conviction of 
which the punishment is death; nor yet were they 
made to hold persons to answer for any capital or 
otherwise infamous crimes; nor were the proceedin 
following, in any constitutional or legal sense, “c: 
nal prosecutions.” The arrests were made on totall 
different grounds, and the proceedings following ac- 
corded with the grounds of the arrests. vel 

Let us consider the real case with which we are 
dealing, and apply to it the parts of the Constitution 
plainly made for such cases. 

Prior to my installation here it had been inculeated 


' that any State had a lawful right to secede from the 


national Union, and that it would be expedient to ex- 
ercise the right whenever the devotees of the doctri 
should fail to elect a President to their own liking. J 
was elected contrary to their liking ; and, accordingly, 
so far as it was legally possible, they had taken seven 
States out of the Union, had seized many of the United 
States forts, and had fired upon the United States 

all before I was inaugurated, and, of course, before 
had done any official act whatever. The rebellion thus 
begun soon ran into the present civil war; and, in cer- 
tain respects, it began on ag unequal terms between 
the parties. The insurgents had been preparing for it 
for more than thirty years, while the dovernmass had 
taken no steps to resist them. The former had care- 
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fully considered all the means which could. be turned 
to their account. It undoubtedly was a well-pondered 
reliance with them that in their own unrestricted ef- 
forts to destroy Union, Constitution, and law, all to- 
gether, the Government would, in a great degree, be 
restrained by the same Constitution and law from 
arresting their progress. Theirsympathizers pervaded 
all departments of the Government and nearly all com- 
munities of the people. From this material, under 
cover of “liberty of speech,” “liberty of the press,” 
and “habeas corpus,” they hoped to keep on foot 
amongst us a most efficient corps of spies, informers, 
suppliers, and aiders and abettors of their cause in a 
thousand ways. They knew that in times such as they 
were inaugurating, by the Constitution itself, the ha- 
beas corpus might be suspended; but they also knew 
they had friends who would make a question as to who 
was to suspend it; meanwhile their spies and others 
might remain at large to help on theircause. Orif, as 
has happened, the executive should suspend the writ, 
without ruinous waste of time, instances of arresting 
innocent persons might occur, as are always likely to 
occur in such cases; and then aclamor could be raised 
in regard to this, which might be, at least, of some ser- 
vice to the insurgent cause. It needed no very keen 
perception to discover this part of the enemy’s pro- 
gramme, sc soon as by open hostilities their machinery 
was fairly put in motion. Yet thoroughly imbued 
with a reverence for the guaranteed rights of individ- 
uals, I was slow to adopt the strong measures which 
by degrees I have been forced to regard as being with- 
in the exceptions of the Constitution, and as indispen- 
sable to the public safety. Nothing is better known to 
history than that courts of justice are utterly incom- 
petent to such cases. Civil courts are organized 
chiefly for trials of individuals, or, at most, a few in- 
dividuals acting in concert, and this in quiet times, 
and on charges of crimes well defined in the law. Even 
in times of peace bands of horse thieves and robbers 
frequently grow too numerous and powerful for the 
ordinary courts of justice. But what comparison in 
numbers have such bands ever borne to the insurgent 
sympathizers, even in many of the loyal States? Again, 
a jury too frequently has at least one member more 
ready to hang the panel than to hang the traitor. And 

et, again, he who dissuades one man from volunteer- 
ing, or induces one soldier. to desert, weakens the 
Union cause as much as he who kills a Union soldier 
in battle. Yet this dissuasion or inducement may be 
so conducted as to be no defined crime of which any 
civil court would take cognizance. 

Ours is a case of rebellion—so called by the resolu- 
tion before me—in fact, a clear, flagrant, and gigantic 
case of rebellion ; and the provision of the Constitution 
that ‘‘ the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when in case of rebellion or 
invasion the pablic safety may require it,” is the 

rovision which specially applies to our present case. 

his provision plainly attests the understanding of 
those who made the Constitution that ordinary courts 
of justice are inadequate to “cases of rebellion” — 
attests their purpose that, in such cases, men may 
be held in ned whom the courts, acting on ordi- 
nary rules, would discharge. Habeas corpus does not 
discharge men who are proved to be guilty of de- 


fined crime; and its suspension is allowed by the - 


Constitution on purpose that men may be arrested 
and held who cannot be proved to be guilty of de- 
fined crime, “ when, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
.the public safety may require it.” This is precise- 
ly our present case—a case of rebellion, wherein the 
public safety does require the suspension. Indeed, 
arrests by process of courts and arrests in cases of re- 
bellion do not proceed altogether upon the same basis. 
The former is directed at the small percentage of or- 
dinary and continuous perpetration of crime, while 
the latter is directed at sudden and extensive uprisings 
against the Government, which, at most, will succeed 
or fail in no great length of time. In the latter case 
arrests are made not so much for what has been done, 
as for what probably would be done. The latter is 
vol.m.—5i A 
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more for the preventive and less for the vindictive 
than the former. In such cases the purposes of men 
are much more easily understood than in cases of or- 
dinary crime. “fhe man who stands by and says 
nothing when the peril of his Government is discussed 
cannot be misunderstood. If not hindered, he is sure 
to help the enemy ; much more if he talks ambiguous- 
ly—talks for his country with “ buts” and “ifs” and 
“ands.” Of how little value the constitutional pro- 
visions I have quoted will be rendered, if arrests shall 
never be made until defined crimes shall have been 
committed, may be illustrated by a few notable exam- 
pe Gen. John C. Breckinridge, Gen. Robert E. Lee, 

n. Joseph E. Johnston, Gen. John B. Magruder, 
Gen. William B. Preston, Gen. Simon B. Buckner, and 
Com. Franklin Buchanan, now occupying the ve 
highest places in the rebel war service, were all 
within the power of the Government since the rebel- 
lion began, and were nearly as well known to be trai- 
tors then as now. Unquestionably, if we had seized 
and held them, the insurgent cause would be much 
weaker. But no one of them had committed any crime 
defined in the law. Every one of them, if arrested, 
would have been discharged on habeas corpus, were 
the writ allowed to operate. In view of these and 
similar cases, I think the time not unlikely to come 
when I shall be blamed for having made too few ar- 
rests rather than too many. 

By the third resolution the meeting indicate their 
opinion that military arrests may be constitutional in 
localities where rebellion actually exists, but that such 
arrests are unconstitutional in localities where rebel- 
lion or insurrection does not actually exist, They in- 
sist that such arrests shall not be made “ outside of 
the lines of necessary military occupation, and the 
scenes of insurrection.” Inasmuch, however, as the 
Constitution itself malses no such distinction, I am un- 
able to believe that there is any such constitutional 
distinction. I concede that the class of arrests com- 
plained of can be constitutional only when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public res may require 
them; and [I insist that in such cases they are consti- 
tutional wherever the pote safety does require them ; 
as well in places to which they may prevent the rebel- 
lion extending, as in those where it may be already 
prevailing ; as well where they may restrain mischiev- 
ous interference with the raising and supplying of 
armies to suppress the rebellion, as wheré the rebel- 
lion may actually be; as well where they may restrain 
the enticing men out of the army, as where they would 
prevent mutiny in the army ; equally constitutional at 
all places where they will conduce to the public safety, 
as against the dangers of rebellion or invasion. Take 
the particular case mentioned ~ J the meeting. Itis 
asserted, in substance, that Mr. Vallandigham was, by 
a military commander, seized and tried ‘‘for no other 
reason than words addressed to a public meeting in 
criticism of the course of the Administration, and in 
condemnation of the military orders of the general.” 
Now, if there be no mistake about this; if this asser- 
tion is the truth, and the whole truth; if there was no 
other reason for the arrest, then I concede that the ar- 
rest was wrong. But the arrest, as I understand, was 
made for a ie! different reason. Mr. Vallandigham 
avows his hostility to the war on the part of the Union ; 
and his arrest was made because he was laboring, with 
some effect, to prevent the raising of troops; to en- 
courage desertion from the army ; and to leave the re- 
bellion without an adequate military force to suppress 


it. He was not arrested because he was damaging the 
political prospects of the Administration, or the per- 
sonal interests of the commanding general, but be- 


cause he was damaging the army, upon the existence 
and vigor of which the life of the nation depends. He 
was warring upon the military, and this gave the mil- 
og Nig amare jurisdiction to lay hands upon him. 
If Mr. Vallandigham was not damaging the military 
power of the country, then his arrest was made on 
mistake of fact, which I would be glad to correct on 
reasonable satisfactory evidence. I understand the 
meeting whose resolutions I am considering, to be in 
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favor of suppressing the rebellion by military force— 
by armies. Long experience has shown that armies 
cannot be maintained unless desertion shall be pun- 
ished by the severe penalty of death: The case re- 
quires, and the law and the Constitution sanction, this 

unishment. Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier 
bo who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of a 

ily agitator who induces him to desert? This is 
none the less injurious when effected by getting a 
father, or brother, or friend, into a public meeting, and 
there working upon his feelings until he is persuaded 
to write the soldier boy that he is fighting in a bad 
cause, for a wicked Administration of a contemptible 
Government, too weak to arrest and punish him if he 
shall desert. I think that in such a case, to silence 
the agitator and to save the boy, is not only constitu- 
tional, but withal a great mercy. 

If I be wane on this question of constitutional 
power, my error lies in believing that certain proceed- 
ings are constitutional when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety requires them, which would 
not be constitutional when, in absence of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety does not require them; in 
other words, that the Constitution is not, in its ap li- 
cation, in all respects the same, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion involving the public safety, as it is in 
times of profound peace and public security. The 
Constitution itself makes the distinction; and I can 
no more be persuaded that the Government can con- 
stitutionally take no strong measures in time of re- 
bellion, because it can be shown that the same could 
not be lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can be 
ge act that a particular drug is not good medicine 
or a sick man, because it can be shown not to be good 
food for a well one. Nor am I able to appreciate the 
danger apprehended by the meeting that the Ameri- 
can people will, by means of military arrests during 
the rebellion, lose the right of public discussion, the 
liberty of speech and the press, the law of evidence, 
trial by jury, and habeas corpus, throughout the indefi- 
nite peaceful future which I trust lies before them, any 
more than I am able to believe that a man could con- 
tract so strong an appetite for emetics during tem 
rary illness, as to persist in feeding upon them during 
the remainder of his healthful life. 

In giving the resolutions that earnest consideration 
which you request of me, I cannot overlook the fact 
that the meeting speak as “ Democrats.” Nor can I, 
with full respect for their known intelligence, and the 
fairly presumed deliberation with which they prepared 
their resolutions, be permitted to suppose that this oc- 
curred by accident, or in any way other than that they 

referred to designate themselves “‘ Democrats” rather 

an “American citizens.” In this time of national 
peril, I would have preferred to meet you upon a level 
one step higher than any party ristiorms because I 
am sure that, from such more elevated position, we 
could do better battle for the country we all love than 
we possibly can from those lower ones where, from 
the force of habit, the prejudices of the past, and self- 
ish hopes of the future, we are sure to expend much 
of our ingenuity and strength in finding fault with 
and aiming blows at each other. But, since you have 
denied me this, I will yet be thankful, for the country’s 
sake, that not all Democrats have done so. He on 
whose discretionary judgment Mr, Vallandigham was 
arrested and tried is a Democrat, having no old party 
affinity with me; and the judge who rejected the con- 
stitutional view expressed in these resolutions, by re- 
fusing to discharge Mr. Vallandigham on habeas cor- 
pus, 18 a Democrat of better days than these, having 
received his judicial mantle at the hands of President 
Jackson, And still more, of all those Democrats who 
are nobly exposing their lives and shedding their 
blood on the battle field, I have learned that many ap- 
rae the course taken with Mr. Vallandigham, while 

have not heard of a single one condemning it. I can 
assert that there are none such. And the name of 
President Jackson recalls an incident of pertinent his- 
tory. After the battle of New Orleans, and while the 
fact that the treaty of peace had been concluded was 


well known in the city, but before official knowledge 
of it had arrived, Gen. Jackson still maintained mar- 
tial or military law. Now that it could be said the 
war was over, the clamor against martial law, which 
had existed from the first, grew more furious. Among 


other things, a Mr, Louaillier published a denuncia- 


ory newspaper article. Gen. Jackson arrested him. 
A lawyer, by the name of Morel, procured the United 
States Judge ean! to order a writ of habeas corpus 
to relieve Mr. Louaillier. Gen. Jackson arrested both 
the lawyer and the J nage. A Mr. Hollander ventured 
to say of some part of the matter that “it was a dirt 

trick.” Gen. Jackson arrested him. When the offi- 


cer undertook to serve the writ of habeas corpus, Gen. 

Jackson took it from him, and sent him away with a 

copy. ey Fs, Judge in custody a few days, the 
i 


General sent him beyond the limits of his encam 
ment, and set him at liberty, with an order to remain 
till the ratification of peace should be regularly an- 


nounced, or until the British should have left the 


Southern coast. A day or two more elapsed, the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace was regularly announced, 


and the Judge and others were fully liberated. A few 
days more, and the Judge called Gen. Jackson into 


court and fined him a thousand dollars for having ar- 
rested him and the others named. The General paid 
the fine, and there the matter rested for nearly thirt 


ne when Congress refunded principal and interest. 


he late Senator Douglas, then in the House of Rep- 


resentatives, took a leading part in the debates, in 


which the constitutional question was much discu 
I am not prepared to say whom the journals would 
show to have voted for the measure. 

It may be remarked: First, that we had the same 
Constitution then as now; secondly, that we then had 
a case of invasion, and now we have a case of rebel- 
lion; and, thirdly, that the pevoanent right of the 
people to public discussion, the liberty of speech and 
of the press, the trial by jury, the law of evidence, and 
the habeas corpus suffered no detriment whatever by 
that conduct of Gen. Jackson, or its subsequent ap- 
proval by the American Congress. 

And yet, let me say, that, in my own discretion, I do 
not know whether I would have ordered the arrest of 
Mr. Vallandigham. While I cannot. shift the respon- 
sibility from myself, I hold that, as a general rule, the 
commander in the field is the better judge of the neces- 
sity in any particular case. Of course I must practise 
a general directory and revisory power in the matter. 

ne of the resolutions expresses the opinion of the 
meeting that arbitrary arrests will have the effect to di- 
vide and distract those who should be united in suppres- 
sing the rebellion, and I am specially called on to dis- 
charge Mr. Vallandigham. I regard this act as at least 
a fair appeal to me on the expediency of exercising a 
constitutional power which I thinkexists. In response 
to such appeal, I have to say it gave me pain when I 
learned that Mr. Vallandigham had been arrested—that 
is, I was pained that there should have seemed to be & 
necessity for arresting him—and that it will afford me 
great pleasure to omaeee him so soon as I can, by 
any means, believe the public safety will not suffer by 
it. I further say that, as the war progresses, it oe 
pears to me that opinion and action, which were 
great confusion at first, take shape and fall into more 
regular channels, so that the necessity for strong deal- 
ing with them gradually decreases, I have every rea- 
son to desire that it should cease altogether, and far 
from the least is my regard for the opinions and wishes 
of those who, like the meeting at Albany, declare their 
purpose to sustain the Government in every constitu- 
tional and lawful measure to suppress the rebellion. 
Still I must continue to do so much as may seem to be 
required by the public safety. A. LINCOLN, 

Axzany, June 80th, 1863. 

To His Excellency the President of the United States? 

Sir: The undersigned, officers of the public meeting 
held in this city on the 16th day of May last, to whom 
your communication of the 12th of this month, com- 


pee 
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menting on the resolutions adopted at that meeting, was 
addressed, have the honor to send to your Excellency 
a.reply to that communication by the committee who 
reported the resolutions. The great importance to the 

eople of this country of the questions discussed, must 
be our apology, if any be needed, for saying, that we 
fully concur in this reply, and believe it to be in entire 
harmony with the views and sentiments of the meeting 
referred to. 

We are, with great respect, very truly yours, 
ERASTUS CORNING, President. 


The following extracts from the reply of the 
committee contain the points presented in that 
document : © 


The fact has already passed into a that the 
sacred rights and immunities which were designed to 
be protected by these constitutional guarantees, have 
not been gaara to the pee le during your Adminis- 
tration. In violation of the first of them, the freedom 
of the press has been denied, In repeated instances 
newspapers have been suppressed in the v7 fe States, 
because they criticized, as constitutionally they might, 
those fatal errors of policy which have characterized 
the conduct of public irs since your advent to 
power. In violation of the second of them, hundreds 
and we believe, thousands of men, have been seized 
and immured in prisons and bastiles, not only without 
warrant upon probable cause, but without any war- 
rant, and for no other cause than a constitutional exer- 
cise of freedom of speech. In violation of all these 
uarantees, a distinguished citizen of a peaceful and 

oyal State has been torn from his home at midnight by a 
band of soldiers, acting under the orders of one of your 
generals, tried before a military commission, without 
judge or jury, convicted and sentenced without even 
the suggestion of any offence known to the Constitu- 
tion or laws of this country. For all these acts you 
avow yourself ultimately responsible. In the special 
case of Mr. Vallandigham, the injustice commenced by 
your subordinate was consummated by a sentence of 
exile from his home, pronounced by you. That great 
wrong, more than any other which preceded it, asserts 
the peineipios of a supreme despotism. 

-These repeated and continued invasions of constitu- 
tional liberty and private right, have occasioned pro- 
found anxiety in the public mind. The apprehension 
and alarm which ieee are calculated to produce, have 
been greatly enhanced by your attempt to justify them, 
because in that attempt you assume to yourself a 
rightful authority possessed by no constitutional mon- 
arch on earth. We accept the declaration that you pre- 
fer to exercise this authority with a moderation not 
hitherto exhibited. But, believing, as we do, that your 
forbearance is not the tenure by which liberty is en- 
joyed in this country, we propose to challenge the 

unds on which your claim of supreme power is 
ise: While pe ing to you as a constitutional ma- 
gistrate the deference to which you are entitled, we 
cannot accord to you the despotic power you claim, 
however indulgent and gracious you may promise to 
be in wielding it. 
We have carefully considered the grounds on which 
your pretensions to more than regal authority are 
claimed to rest; and if we do not misinterpret the 
misty and cloudy forms of expression in which those 
pepones are set forth, your meaning is, that while 
he rights of the citizen are protected by the Constitu- 
tion in time of peace, they are suspended or lost in 
time of war, when invasion or rebellion exists. You do 
not, like many others in whose minds reason and the 
love of regulated liberty seem to be overthrown by the 
excitements of the hour, attempt to base this conclusion 
upon a supposed military necessity existing outside of, 
and bie ate the Constitution, a military. necessity 
behind which the Constitution itself disappears in a 
total eclipse. We do not find this gigantic and mon- 
strous heresy put forth in your plea for absolute power, 
but we do find another ecjhally subversive of liberty 
and law, and quite as certainly tending to the estab- 
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lishment of despotism. Your claim to have found, not 
outside, but within the Constitution, a principle or 
germ of arbitrary power, which in time of war expands 
at once into an absolute sovereignty, wielded by one 
man; so that liberty perishes, or is dependent on his 
will, his discretion, or his caprice. This extraordin 
doctrine you claim to derive wholly from that clause 
of the Constitution which, in case of invasion or rebel- 
lion, permits the writ of habeas corpus to be suspended. 
Upon this ground your whole argunfent is based, 


Correspondence between President Lrxcotn and 


the Ohio Committee in the case of Mr. Var- 


LANDIGHAM, 
WaAsHInGTon, June 26th, 1863. 


To His Excellency the President of the United States : 


The undersigned, having been or a commit- 
tee, under the authority of the resolutions of the State 
Convention held at the city of Columbus, Ohio, on the 
11th instant, to communicate with you on the subject 
of the arrest and banishment of Clement L. V - 
digham, most respectfully submit the following as the 
resolutions of that Convention bearing upon the sub- 
ject of this communication, and ask of your Excel- 
ency their earnest consideration. And they deem it 
proper to state that the Convention was one in which 
all parts of the State were represented, one of the most 
respectable as to numbers and character, and one of 
the most earnest and sincere in support of the Consti- 
tution and the Union, ever held in that State : 


Resolved, That the will. of the people is the foundation of 
all free government; that, to give effect to this free will, 
free Sagenk free speech, and a free press are absolutely in- 
dispensable. Without free discussion there is no certainty 
of sound judment; without sound judgment there can be 
no wise government. ; 

2. That it is an inherent and constitutional right of the 
people to discuss all measures of their Government, and to 
approve or disapprove, as to their best judgment seems 
we t. That tm 4 have a like right to prppos and advoeate 
that policy which in their judgment is best, and to argue 
and vote against whatever policy seems to them to vio 
the Constitution, to impair their liberties, or to be detri- 
mental to their welfare. 

8. That these, and all other rights guaranteed to them by 
their constitutions, are their rights in time of war as well as 
in time of peace, and of far more value and necessity in war 
than in peace; for in peace liberty, security, and property 
are seldom endangered; in war they are ever in peril. 

4. That we now vend to all whom it may concern, not by 
way of threat, but calmly and firmly, that we will not sur- 
render these rights, nor submit to their forcible violation. 
We will obey the laws ourselves, and all others must obey 


them. 

11. That Ohio will adhere to the Constitution and the 
Union as the best—it may be the ag My ts of popular 
freedom, and for all wrongs which may have been commit- 
ted, or evils which may exist, will seek redress, under the 
Constitution and within the Union, by the segues but pow- 
erful agency of the suffrages of a free people. 

14. That we will earnestly eoppen every constitutional 
measure tending to preserve the Union of the States. No 
men have a greater interest in its preservation than we 
have, none desire it more; there are none who will make 
greater sacrifices or endure more than we will to accomplish 
that end. We are, as we ever have been, the devoted friends 
of the Constitution and the Union, and we have no sympa- 
thy with the enemies of either, ; 

5. That the arrest, imprisonment, pretended trial, and 
actual banishment of Clement L. Vallandigham, a citizen of 
the State of Ohio, not belonging to the land or naval forces 
of the United States, nor to the militia in actual servic 
alleged military authority, for no other pretended crime than 
that of uttering words of legitimate criticism upon the con- 
duct of the Administration in power, and of appealing to 
the ballot box for a change of policy—said arrest and mili- 
tary trial taking place where the courts of law are open and 
unobstructed, and for no act done within the sphere of active 
military operations in carrying on the war—we regard as a 
palpable violation of the following provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States : 

1, ‘ Sunstone shall make pe ~ bly ed re er ore 
speech or of the press, or the rig e people peaceably 
3 assemble and 4 petition the Government for a redress of 

evances.” 

2. “The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
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houses, ers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and selenton, shall not be violated; and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath ov affirm- 


ation, and particularly describing the Place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. 
8. “No person shall held to answer for a capital or 


otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in 
time of war or public danger.” 

4. “In all crimin&l prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an im artial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 


committed, which district shall have been previously ascer-- 


tained by law.” . ; 

And we furthermore denounce said arrest, trial, and ban- 
ishment as a direct insult offered to the sovereignty of the 
people of Ohio, by whose organic law it is declared that no 
person shall be transported out of the State for any offence 
committed within the same. 

16. That Clement L, Vallandigham was, at the time of his 
arrest, a prominent candidate for nomination by the Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio for the office of Governor of the State ; 
that the Democratic party was fully met ong to decide 
whether he is a fit man for that nomination, and that the 
attempt to deprive them of that right, by his arrest and 
banishment, was an unmerited imputation upon their intelli- 
gence and loyalty, as well as a violation of the Constitution. 

17. That we respectfully, but most earnestly, call upon the 
President of the United States to restore Clement L. Val- 
landigham to his home in Ohio, and that a committee of one 
from each Congressional district of the State, to be selected 
by the presiding officer of this convention, is hereby ap- 
pointed to present this application to the President. 

The undersigned, in the discharge of the duty as- 
signed them, do not think it necessary to reiterate the 
facts connected with the arrest, trial, and banishment 
of Mr. Vallandigham—they are well known to the Pres- 
ident, and are a part of public history—nor to enlarge 
upon the positions taken by the Convention, nor to 
recapitulate the constitutional provisions which it is 
believed have been contravened; they have been sta- 
ted at length, and with clearness, in the resolutions 
which have been recited. The undersigned content 
themselves with brief reference to other suggestions 
pertinent to the subject. 

They do not call upon your Excellency as stppliants, 
proving. the revocation of the order banishing Mr. 

allandigham as a favor; but, by the authority of a 
Convention representing a majority of the citizens of 
the State of Ohio, they respectfully ask it as a right due 
to an American citizen, in whose personal injury the 
sovereignty and dignity of the people of Ohio, as a 
free State, have been offended, “And this duty they 
perform the more cordially from the consideration 
that, at a time of great national emergency, pregnant 
with danger to our Federal Union, it is all important 
that the true friends of the Constitution and the Union, 
however they may differ as to the mode of administer- 
ing the Government, and the measures most likely to 
be successful in the maintenance of the Constitution 
and the restoration of the Union, should not be thrown 
into conflict with each other. 

The arrest, unusual trial, and banishment of Mr. Val- 
landigham have created wide-spread and alarming dis- 
affection among the people of the State, not only 
endangering the harmony of the friends of the Con- 
stitution and the Union, and tending to disturb the 
oo and tranquillity of the State, but also impairing 

hat confidence in the fidelity of your Administration 
to the great landmarks of free government essential 
toa pee ful and successful enforcement of the laws 
in Ohio. 

_You are reported to have used, in a public commu- 
nication on this subject, the following language: “It 
gare me pain when I learned that Mr, Vallandigham 

ad been arrested—that is, I was pained that there 
should have seemed to be a necessity for arresting 
him, and it will afford me great pleasure to discharge 
him, so soon as I can by any means believe the public 
safety will not suffer by it.’ 

The undersigned assure your Excellency, from our 

rsonal knowledge of the feelings of the people of 
hio, that the public safety will be far more endan- 
gered by continuing Mr, Vallandigham in exile than 


by releasing him. It may be true that persons differ. 
ing from him in political views may be found in Ohio, 
an elsewhere, who will caprees a different opinion. 
But they are certainly mistaken. 

Mr. Vallandigham may differ with the President, 
and even with some of his own political party, as to 
the true and most effectual means of maintaining the 
Constitution and restoring the Union; but this differ- 
ence of opinion does not prove him to be unfaithful to 
his duties as an American citizen. Ifa man, devoted- 
ly attached to the Constitution and the Union, consci- 
entiously believes that, from the inherent nature of 
the Federal compact, the war, in the present condition 
of things in this country, cannot be used as a means 
of restoring the Union; or, that a war to subjugate 
a part of the States, or a war to revolutionize the so- 
cial system in a part of the States, could not restore 
but would inevitably result in the final destruction 
both the Constitution and the Union, is he not to be 
allowed the right of an American citizen to appeal to 
the judgment of the people for a change of policy by 
the constitutional remedy of the ballot box? 

During the'war with Mexico, many of the political 
opponents of the Administration then in power thought 
it their duty to oppose and denounce the war, and to 
urge before the —_ of the country that it was un- 
just and prosecuted for unholy purposes. With equal 
reason it might have been said of them that their dis- 
cussions before the people were calculated to discour- 
age enlistments, “to prevent the raising of troops,” 
and to induce desertions from the army, and leave the 
Government without an adequate military force to 
carry on the war. 

If the freedom of speech and of the press are to be 


suspended in time of war, then the essential element - 


of popular government to effect a change of policy in 
the constitutional mode is at an end. e freedom of 
speech and of the press is indispensable, and necessa- 
nly incident to the nature of popular government it- 
self. If any inconvenience or evils arise from its ex- 
ercise, they are unavoidable. 

On this subject you are reported to have said further: 
“Jt is asserted, in substance, that Mr. Vallandigham 
was, by a military commander, seized and tried ‘for 
no other reason than words addressed to a public 
meeting in criticism of the course of the Administra- 
tion, and in condemnation of the military order of the 

eneral.’? Now, if there be no mistake about this; if 
there was no other reason for the arrest, then I con- 
cede that the arrest was wrong. But the arrest, I un- 
derstand, was made for a very different reason. Mr. 
Vallandigham avows his hostility to the war on the 
ponte of the Union; and his arrest was made because 
e was laboring, with some effect, to prevent the rais- 
ing of troops, to encourage desertions from the army, 
and to leave the rebellion without an adequate military 
force to suppress it. He was not arrested because he 
was damaging the political prospects of the Adminis- 
tration or the personal interests of the commanding 
eneral, but because he was centered the army, upon 
the existence and vigor of which the life of the nation 
depends. He was warring upon the military, and 
ae the military constitutional jurisdiction to lay 
ands upon him. If Mr. Vallandigham was not dam- 
aging the military power of the country, then his ar- 
rest was made on mistake of facts, which I would be 
glad to correct on reasonable satisfactory evidence. 

In answer to this, permit us to say, first, that nage 
the charge nor the aporen in support 0 
charge on which Mr. Vallandigham was tried, impute 
to him the act of either laboring to prevent the raising 
of troops or to encourage desertions from the army. 
Secondly, no evidence on the trial was offered with @ 
view to support, or even tended to pe Ue eK 
charge. In what instance, and by what act he 
either discourage enlistments or encourage d: 
in the army? o is the man who was discouraged 
from a and who encouraged to desert, by any 
act of Mr. Vallandigham? If it be assumed tha yt 
chance some person might have been vg ety o> 
enlisting, or that.some person might have been en- 


-digham’s views as to the 
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couraged to desert, on account of hearing Mr. Vallan- 
policy of the war as a means 
of restoring the Union, would that have laid the foun- 
dation for his conviction and banishment? If so, en 
the same grounds every political opponent of the Mex- 
ican war might have been convicted and banished 
from the country. 

When gentlemen of high standing and extensive in- 
fluence, including your Excellency, opposed, in the dis- 


’ cussions before the people, the policy of the Mexican 


war, were they “ warring upon the military,” and did 
this “give the military constitutional jurisdiction to 
lay hands upon” them? And, finally, the charge in 
the specifications upon which Mr. Vallandigham was 
tried, entitled him to a trial before the civil tribunals, 
according to the express provisions of the late acts of 
Congress, approved by yourself July 17th, 1862, and 
March 3d, 1863, which were manifestly designed to 
supersede ail necessity or pretext for arbitrary mili- 
tary arrests. 

he undersigned are unable to agree with you in 


' the opinion you have expressed that the Constitution 


is different in time of insurrection or invasion from 
what it is in time of peace and public security. The 
Constitution provides for no limitation upon or excep- 
tions to the guarantees of personal liberty, except as 
to the writ of habeas corpus. Has the President, at 
the time of invasion or insurrection, the right to en- 

raft limitations or exceptions upon these constitu- 
tional guarantees whenever, in his judgment, the pub- 
lic safety requires it? 

True it is, the article of the Constitution which de- 
fines the various powers delegated to Congress declares 
that “ the adn of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when, in case of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety may require it.” But this 

ualification or limitation upon this restriction upon 
the powers of Congress has no reference to or connec- 
tion with the other constitutional guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty. Expunge from the Constitution this 
limitation upon the power of Congress to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, and yet the other — 
of personal liberty would remain unchanged. 

Ithough a man might not have a constitutional 
right to have an immediate investigation made as to 
the legality of his arrest upon habeas corpus, yet his 
“yight to a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 

ave been committed” will not be altered; neither 
will his right to the exemption from “cruel and un- 
usual punishment,” nor his right to be secure in his 
person, houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able seizures and searches, nor his right not to be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, nor his right not to be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous offence, unless on 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, be in any- 
wise changed. 
~ And certainly the restriction upon the power of Con- 

ress to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in time of 
Insurrection or invasion, could not affect the guarantee 
that the freedom of speech and of the press shall not 
be sophie ee It is sometimes urged that the proceed- 
ings in the civil tribunals are too tardy and ineffective 
for cases arising in times of insurrection or invasion. 
It is a full reply to this to say that arrests by civil pro- 
cess may be equally as expeditious and effective as ar- 
rests by military orders. True, a summary trial and 
punishment are not allowed in the civil courts. But, 
if the offender be under arrest and imprisoned, and 
not entitled to a discharge on writ of habeas corpus 
before trial, what more can be required for the purpo- 
ses of the Government? The idea that all the consti- 
tutional guarantees of personal renee are suspended 
throughout the country at a time o 
invasion in any part of it, places us upon a sea of un- 
certainty, and subjects the life, liberty, and property 
of every citizen to the mere will of a military com- 
mander, or what he may say that he considers the pub- 
lic safety requires. Does your Excellency wish to have 
it understood that you hold that the rights of every 


insurrection or. 
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man throughout this vast country are subject to be an- 
nulled whenever you may say that you consider the 
public safety requires it, in time of invasion or insur- 
rection ? 

You are further reported as having said that the 
constitutional guarantees of personal liberty have “no 
application to the present case we have in hand, be- 
cause the arrests complained of were not made for 
treason—that is, not for the treason defined in- the 
Constitution, and upon the conviction of which the 
punishment is death—nor yet were they made to hold 
persons to answer for capital or otherwise infamous 
crimes; nor were the proceedings. following in any 
constitutional or legal sense ‘criminal prosecutions,’ 
The arrests were made on totally different grounds, 
and the oe following accorded with the 
grounds of the arrests,” &c. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this position of 
your Excellency is, that where a man is liable to “a 
criminal prosecution,” or is charged with a crime 
known to the laws of the land, he is clothed with all 
the constitutional guarantees for his safety and secu- 
rity from wrong and injustice; but that where he 
is not liable to “a criminal prosecution,” or charged 
with any crime known to the laws, if the President or 
any military commander shall say that he considers 
that the public safety requires it, this man may be put 
outside of the pale of the constitutional guarantees, 
and arrested without = of crime, imprisoned with- 
out knowing what for, and any length of time, or be 
tried before a court martial and sentenced to any kind 
of punishment, unknown to the laws of the land, which 
the President or the military commander may see pro- 
per to impose. 

Did the Constitution intend to throw the shield of 
its securities around the man liable to be charged with 
treason as defined by it, and yet leave the man not 
liable to any such charge unprotected by the safe- 
guards of personal liberty and personal security? Can 
a man not in the military or naval service, nor within 
the field of the operations of the army, be arrested and 
imprisoned without any law of the land to authorize 
it? Can a man thus, in civil life, be punished without 
any law defining the offence and prescribing the pun- 
ishment? If the President or a court martial may 

rescribe one kind of Sharpes unauthorized by 
aw, why not any other kind? Banishment is an un- 
usual punishment and unknown to our laws. If the 
President has the right to prescribe the punishment of 
banishment, why not that of death and confiscation of 
property? If the President has the right to change 
the punishment prescribed by the court martial from 
imprisonment to banishment, why ‘not from imprison- 
aco to torture upon the rack or execution upon the 

ibbet? 
: If an indefinable kind of constructive treason is to 
be introduced and engrafted upon the Constitution, un- 
known to the laws of the land and subject to the will 
of the President whenever an insurrection or invasion 
shall occur in any part of this vast country, what 
safety or security will be left for the liberties of the 


pepe: | 
e constructive treason that gave the friends of 
freedom so many, years of toil and trouble in England 
were inconsiderable compared to this. The precedents 
which you make will become a part of the Constitution 
for your successors, if sanctioned andgacquiesced in by 
the op 2 now. 

The people of Ohio are willing to codperate zealously 
with you in every effort warranted by the Constitution 
to restore the Union of the States, but they cannot con- 
sent to abandon those fundamental principles of civil 
pee which are essential to their existence as a free 

eople. 
; Tn their name, we ask that, by a revocation of the 
order of his banishment, Mr. Vallandigham may be 
restored to the enjoyment of those rights of which they 
believe he has been unconstitutionally deprived. 

We have the honor to be respectfully, yours, &c. : 
M. Burchard, Chairman, 19th Dist.; David A. Houk, 
Sec’y, 8d Dist. ; George Bliss, 14th Dist. ; T. W. Bart- 
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ley, Sth Dist.; W.J. Gordon, 18th Dist. ; John O'Neill, 
13th Dist. ;C. A. White, 6th Dist.; W. E. Finck, 12th 
Dist.; Alexander Long, 2d Dist.; J. W. White, 16th 
Dist.; James R. Morris, 15th Dist.; George S. Con- 
verse, 7th Dist.; Warren P. Noble, 9th Dist. ; George 
H. Pendleton, 1st Dist.; W. A. Hutchins, 11th Dist. ; 
Abner L. Backus, 10th Dist.; J. F. McKinney, 4th 
—_ F. C. Le Blond, Sth Dist. ; Louis Schaefer, 17th 
ist. 


Wasnineton, June 29th, 1868. 


Messrs. M. Burchard, David A. Houck, George Bliss, 
T. W. Bartley, W. J. Gordon, John O'Neill, C, A. 
White, W. E. Finck, Alexander Long, J. W. White, 
George H. Pendleton, ete S. Converse, Warren P, 
Noble, James R. Morris, W. A. Hutchins, Abner L. 
Backus, J. F. McKinney, P. C. Le Blond, Louis 
Schaefer: 

GentLemen : The resolutions of the Ohio Democratic 
State Convention, which ‘ie present me, together with 
your introductory and closing remarks, being in po- 
sition and argument mainly the same as the resolu- 
tions of the Democratic meeting at Albany, New York, 
refer you to my response to the latter as meeting 
most of the points in the former. , 

This response you evidently used in preparing your 
remarks, and I desire no more than that it be used 
with accuracy. Ina single reading of your remarks, 
I only discovered one inaccuracy in matter which I 
suppose you took from that paper. It is where you 
say, “ The undersigned are unable to agree with 
you in the opinion you have expressed that the Con- 
stitution is different in time of insurrection or in- 
vasion from what it is in time of peace and public 
security.” 

A recurrence to the paper will show you that I have 
not expressed the opinion you suppose. I expressed 
the opinion that the Constitution is different in its ap- 

lication in cases of rebellion or invasion, involyin 

e public safety, from what it is in times of profoun 

eace and public ene and this opinion I adhere 

, Simply because by the Constitution itself things 
may be done in the one,case which may not be done in 
the other. 

1 dislike to waste a word on a merely personal pe, 
but I must respectfully assure you that you will find 

ourselves at fault should you ever seek for evidence 

prove your assumption that I “ opposed in diseus- 

sions before the people the policy of the Mexican 
war.’ 

You say: “Expunge from the Constitution this 
limitation upon the power of Congress to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, and yet the other caer of 

ersonal liberty would remain unchanged.” Doubtless 

if this clause of the Constitution, improperly called, as 
I think, a limitation upon the power of Congress, were 
expunged, the other guarantees would remain the 
same; but the question is, not how those guarantees 
would stand with that clause out of the Constitution, 
but how they stand with that clause remaining in it, 
in case of rebellion or invasion, involving the public 
safety. Ifthe liberty could be indulged in expunging 
that clause, letter and spirit, I really think the consti- 
tutional argument would be with you. 

My general view on this question was stated in the 
Albany response, and hence I do not state it now. I 
only add that, it seems to me, the benefit of the writ 
of habeas so is the ee means through which the 
guarantees of personal liberty are conserved and made 
available in the last resort; and corroborative of this 
view is the fact that Mr. Vallandigham, in the very 
case in question, under the advice of able lawyers, 
saw not where else to go but to the habeas corpus, 
But by the Constitution the benefit of the writ of 
habeas corpus itself may be suspended, when, in 
case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

ou ask, in substance, whether I really claim that I 
may override all the guaranteed — of individuals, 

on the plea of conserving the public safety—when I 
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may choose to say the public safety requires it... This. 
ee civeuten of the phraseology calculated to re- 
present me as struggling for an arbitrary personal 
prerogative, is either simply a question who shall de- 
cide, or an affirmation that nobody shall decide, what 
the public safety does require in cases of rebellion or 
invasion. The Constitution contemplates the question 
as likely to occur for decision, but it does not express- 
ly declare who is to decide it, By necessa: implica- 
tion, when rebellion or invasion comes, the decision is 
to be made, from time to time; and I think the man 
whom, for the time, the people have under the Con- 
stitution, made the commander-in-chief of their a 
and navy, is the man who holds the power and bears 
the responsibility of making i. If he uses the power 
justly, the same people will probably justify him; if. 
e abuses it, he is in their hands, to be dealt with 

all the modes they have reserved to themselves in the 
Constitution, 

The earnestness with which you insist that persons 
can only, in times of rebellion, be lawfully dealt wi 
in accordance with the rules for criminal trials 
punishments in times of peace, induces me to adda 
word to what I said on that point in the Albany re- 
sponse, You claim that men may, if they choose, em- 
barrass those whose duty it is to combat a giant rebel- 
lion, and then be dealt with only in turn as if 
were no rebellion. The Constitution itself rejects this 
view. The military arrests and detentions which have 
been made, including those of Mr. Vallandigham, 
which are not different in principle from the other, 
have been for prevention, and not for punishment—as 
injunctions to stay injury, as proceedings to keep the 
pance 08 hence, like p ings in such cases and 

or like reasons, they have not been accompanied with 
indictments, or trials by juries, nor in a single case 
any punishment whatever beyond what is purely inci- 
dental to the prevention. The original sentence of im- 
prisonment in Mr. Vallandigham’s case was to prevent 
injury to the military service only, and the modifica- 
tion of it was made as a less disagreeable mode to him 
of securing the same prevention. ; 

I am unable to perceive an insult to Obio in the case 
of Mr. Vallandigham. Quite surely nothing of this 
sort was or is intended. I was wholly unaware that 
Mr. Vallandigham was, at the time of his arrest, a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination for Governor, 
until so informed by your reading to me the resolu- 
tions of the Convention. I am grateful to the State 
of Ohio for many things, especially for the brave sol- 
diers and officers she has given in the present national 
trial to the armies of the Union. 5 

You claim, as I understand, that according to my 
own position in the Albany response, Mr. Vallandig- 
ham should be released; and this because, as you 
claim, he has not damaged the military service by 
couraging enlistments, yg heaps desertions, or oth- 
erwise ; and thatif he had, he should have been turned 
over to the civil authorities under the recent acts 
Congress. I certainly do not know that Mr. Vallan- 
digham has specifically and by direct langu 
vised against enlistments, and in favor of desertion and 
resistance to drafting. We all know that combina- 
tions, armed in some instances, to resist the arrest of 
deserters, began several months ago; that more re- 
cently the like has appeared in resistance to the enrol- 
ment preparatory to a draft; and that quite a number 
of assassinations have occurred from the same animus. 
These had to be met by military force, and this again 
has led to bloodshed and death. And now, under a 
sense of responsibility more vole: and enduring 
than any which is merely official, I solemnly declare 
my belief that this hinderance of the military, includ- 
ing maiming and murder, is due to the course in 
which Mr. Vallandigham has been engaged, in 3 
grecien degree than to any other cause; and it is due 

him personally in a greater degree than to avy other 
man, 

These things have been notorious, known to all, and 
of course known to Mr. Vallandigham. Perhaps I 
would not be wrong to say they originated with his 
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especial friends and adherents. With perfect knowl- 

- edge of them he has frequently, if not constantly, made 
speeches in Congress and before popular assemblies ; 
and if it can be shown that, with these things staring 
him in the face, he has ever uttered a word of rebuke 
or counsel against them, it will be a fact greatly in his 
favor with me, and one of which, as yet, I am totally 
ignorant. When it is known that the whole burden of 
his speeches has been to stir up men against the pros- 
ecution of the war, and that in the midst of resistance 
to it he has not been known in any instance to counsel 
against such resistance, it is next to impossible to 
repel the inference that he has counselled directly in 
favor of it. 

With all this before their eyes, the Convention you 
represent have nominated Mr. Vallandigham ‘for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and both they and you have declared 
the purpose to sustain the National Union b 
stitutional means, But, of course, they and you, in 
common, reserve to yourselves to decide what are con- 
stitutional means, and, unlike the Albany meeting, you 
omit to state or intimate that, in your opinion, an army 
is a constitutional means of saving the Union against 
arebellion, or even to intimate that you are conscious 
of an existing rebellion visor 3 in progress with the 
avowed object of paeirkicn 3 that very Union. At the 
same time, your nominee for Governor, in whose be- 
half you appeal, is known to you and to the world to 
declare nst the use of an army to suppress the re- 
bellion. Your own attitude, therefore, encourages 
desertion, resistance to the draft, and the like, because 
it teaches those who incline to desert and to escape the 
draft to believe it is bd purpose to protect them, and 
to hope that you will become strong enough to do so. 

After a short personal intercourse with you, gentle- 
men of the committee, I cannot say I think you desire 
this effect to follow your attitude; but I assure you 
that both friends and enemies of the Union look upon 
it in this light. It is a substantial hope, and by conse- 
quence a real strength, to the enemy. It isa false hope, 
and one which you would willingly dispel. I will make 
the way exceedingly easy. I send you duplicates of 
this letter, in order that you, or a majority, may, if you 
choose, indorse your names upon one of them, and re- 
turn it thus indorsed to me, with the understanding that 
those signing are thereby committed to the following 
propositions, and to nothing else: 

1. That there is now a rebellion in the United States, 
the object and tendency of which is to destroy the Na- 
tional Union; and that, in your opinion, an army 
and navy are constitutional means for suppressing that 
rebellion. 

2. That no one of you will do anything which, in his 
own judgment, will tend to hinder the increase or favor 
the decrease or lessen the efficiency of the army and 
navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress that re- 
bellion ; and 

8. That each of you will, in his sphere, do all he can 
to have the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the army 
and navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress the 
rebellion, paid, fed, clad, and otherwise well provided 
for and supported. 

And with the further understanding that, upon re- 
ceiving the letter and names thus indorsed, I will cause 
them to be published, which publication shall be, with- 
in itself, a revocation of the order in relation to Mr. 
Vallandigham. 
~ It will not escape observation that I consent to the 
release of Mr. Vallandigham upon terms not embra- 
cing any pledge from him, or from others, as to what he 
will or will not do. I do this because he is not present 
to speak for himiself, or to authorize others to speak for 
him; and hence I shall expect that on returning he 
would not put himself practically in antagonism with 
the position of his friends. ButI do it chiefly because 
I thereby prevail on other influential gentlemen of 
Ohio to so define their position as to be of immense 
value to the army—thus more than compensating for 
the consequences of any mistake in allowing Mr. Val- 
landigham to return, so that, on the whole, the public 
safety will not have suffered by it. Still, in regard to 


all con- — 
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Mr. Vallandigham and all others, I must hereafter, as 
heretofore, do so much as the public service may seem 
to require. I have the honor to be, res ully, 
yours, &c. A. LINCOLN. 


- On the 1st of July, the committee made an an- 
swer to the letter of President Lincoln, in which, 
after urging objections to the positions taken by 
the President, they conclude as follows: 


In the conclusion of Four communication you pro- 
pose that, if a majority of the committee shall affix their 
signatures to a <np icate copy of it, which you have 
furnished, they shall stand committed to three propo- 
sitions, therein at length set forth, that you will publish 
the names thus signed, and that this publication shall 
operate as a revocation of the order of banishment. 

e committee cannot refrain from the expression of 
their surprise that the President should make the fate 
of Mr, Vallandigham depend upon the gee of this 
committee upon these propositions. If the arrest and 
banishment were legal, and were deserved ; if the Pres- 
dent exercised a power clearl delegated, under the 
circumstances which warranted its exercise, the order 
oegnt not to be revoked, merely because the committee 
hold, or express, opinions accordant with those of the 
President. If the arrest and banishment were not le- 
gal, or were not deserved by Mr. Vallandigham, then 
surely he is entitled to an immediate and unconditional 
discharge. 

The people of Ohio were not so deeply moved by the 
action of the President merely because they were con- 
cerned for the personal safety or convenience of Mr. 
Vallandigham, but because they saw in his arrest and 
banishment an attack upon their own personal rights; 
and they attach value to his discharge chiefly, as it 
will indicate an abandonment of the claim to the power 
of such arrest and banishment. However just the un- 
dersigned might regard the principles contained in the 
several propositions submitted by the President, or 
how much soever they might, under other circum- 
stances, feel inclined to indorse the sentiments con- 
tained therein, yet they assure him that they have not 
been authorized to enter into any bargains, terms, con- 
tracts, or conditions with the President of the United 
States to procure the release of Mr. Vallandigham. The 
opinions of the undersigned touching the questions in- 
volved in these popes tone are well known, have been 
many times nahi y expressed, and are rma | 
manifested in the resolutions of the Convention whi 
they represent, and they cannot suppose that the Pres- 
ident expects that they will seek the discharge of Mr. 
Vallandigham by a pledge, implying not only an im- 
putation upon their own sincerity and fidelity as citi- 
zens of the United States, and also carrying with it, 
by implication, a concession of the legality of his ar- 
rest, trial, and banishment, 4 which they and the 
Convention they represent have solemnly protested. 
And, while they have asked the revocation of the order 
of banishment, not as a favor, but as a right due to 
the people of Ohio, and with a view to avoid the possi- 
bility of conflict or disturbance of the public tranquil- 
lity, they do not do this, nor does Mr, Vallandigham de- 
sire it, at any sacrifice of their dignity and self-respect. 

The idea that such a pledge as that asked from the 
undersigned would secure the public safety sufficient- 
ly to compensate for any mistake of the President in 
Sisters Mr. Vallandigham is, in their opinion, a 
mere evasion of the grave questions involved in this 
discussion, and of a direct answer to their demand. 
And this is made especially apparent by the fact that 
this pledgeis asked in a communication which concludes 
with an intimation of a disposition, on the part of the 
President, to repeat the acts complained of. 

The undersigned, therefore, having fully Saciaed 
the duty involved upon them, leave the responsibility 
with the President. 


On the 26th of August, President Lincolmad- 


dressed the following letter to a mass conven- 
tion or meeting to be held at Springfield, Ill.: 
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ExecuTtve MANsIon, WASHINGTON, Aug. 26th, 1863. 
Hon. James C. Conklin: 

My pear Sir: Your letter, inviting me to attend a 
mass meeting of unconditional Union men, to be held 
at the capital of Illinois, on the 3d day of September, 
has been received, It would be very agreeable to me 
thus to meet my old friends at my own home; but I 
cannot, just now, be absent from this city so long as a 
visit there would require. Bat 

The meeting is to be of all those who maintain un- 
conditional devotion to the Union, and I am sure that 
my old political friends will thank me for tendering, 
as I do, the nation’s gratitude to those other noble men 
whom no partisan malice or partisan hope can make 
false to the nation’s life. There are those who are dis- 
satisfied with me. To such I would say, You desire 

eace, and you blame me that we do not have it. But 
tow can we attain it? 

There are but three conceivable ways. First, to 
suppress the rebellion by force of arms. This I am 
trying todo. Are you for it? If you are, so far we 
are agreed. If you are not for it, a second way is to 
give up the Union. I am against this. If you are, 
you should say so plainly. If you are not for force, 
nor yet for dissolution, there only remains some im- 
aginary compromise. I do not believe that any com- 
promise embracing the maintenance of the Union is 
now possible, All that I learn leads to a directly ig 

osite belief. The strength of the rebellion is its mili- 

, its army. This army dominates all the country 

and all the people within its range. Any offer of terms, 
made by man or men, within that range, in opposition 
to that army, is simply nothing for the present, because 
such man or men have no power whatever to enforce 
their side of a compromise, if one were made with them. 

To illustrate: Suppose refugees of the South and 
peace men of the North meet together in convention, 
and frame and proclaim a compromise, embracing a 
restoration of the Union, in what way can that com- 
promise be used to keep Gen. Lee’s army out of Penn- 
sylvania? Gen, Meade’s wer can keep Gen. Lee’s 
army out of Pennsylvania, and I think can ultimately 
drive it out of existence. But no paper compromise, 
to which the controllers of Gen. Lee’s army are not 
agreed, can at all affect that army. 

In an effort to make such compromise, we would 
waste time, which the enemy would improve to our 
disadvantage, and that would be all. A compromise, 
to be effective, must be made either with those who 
control the rebel army, or with the people, first liber- 
ated from the domination of that army by the success 
of our army. 

Now, allow me to assure you that no word or inti- 
mation from the rebel army or from any of the men 
controlling it, in relation to any peace compromise, 
has ever come to my knowledge or belief. All charges 
and intimations to the contrary are deceptive and 
groundless, and I promise you that if any such prop- 
osition shall hereafter come, it shall not be rejected 
and kept secret from you. I freely acknowledge my- 
self to be the servant of the people, according to the 
bond of the service, the United States Constitution, 
and that as such I am responsible to them. But to be 

lain, yon are dissatisfied with me about the negro. 

uite likely there is a difference of opinion between 
you and myself =. that subject. I certainly wish 
that all men could be free, while you, I suppose, do 
not. Yet I have neither adopted nor proposed any 
measure which is not consistent with even your views, 
provided that you are for the Union. 

I suggested compensated emancipation, to which you 
replied that you wished not to be taxed to buy negroes, 
But I had not asked you to be taxed to buy negroes, 
except in such a way as to save you from greater taxa- 
tion to save the Union exclusively by other means. 

You dislike the Emancipation Proclamation, and, 
perhaps, would like to have it retracted. You say it 
1@ upconstitutional. I think differently. I think that 
the "Constitution vests the commander-in-chief with 
the law of war in time of war. The most that can be 
said, if so much, is, that sleves are property. Has 
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there ever beer any question that by law of war p’ 
erty, both of enemies and friends, may be taken when 
needed, and is it not needed whenever taking it hel 
us or hurts the enemy? Armies, the world over, de- 
stroy the enemy’s property when they cannot use it, 
and even destroy their own mie 3 it from the enemy, 
Civilized belligerents do all in their power to help 
themselves or hurt the enemy, except a few things, re- 
garded as barbarous and cruel. Among the ex 
tions are the massacre of vanquished foes and non- 
combatants, male and female. But the Proclamation 
law is valid or it is not valid. If it is not valid, it 
needs no retraction ; if it is valid, it cannot be 

any more than the dead can be brought to life. Some 
of you profess to think that retraction would operate 
favorably to the Union. Why better after the retrac- 


tion than before the issue? There was more than a 


year and a half of trial to suppress the rebellion before 
the Proclamation was issued, the last one hun 
days of which passed under an explicit notice that it 
was coming, unless averted by those in rebellion re- 
turning to their allegiance. 


The'war has certainly progressed as nee tous 


since the issue of the Proclamation as before. I know, 
as fully as one can know the opinion of others, that 


some of the commanders of our armies in the field, 


who have given us our most important victories, be- 


lieve the emancipation policy and the aid of colored 


troops constituted the heaviest blows yet dealt to the 
rebellion, and that at least one of these important sue- 
cesses could not have been achieved, but for the aid of 
black soldiers. Among the commanders holding these 
views, are some who have never had any affinity with 
what is called Abolitionism, or with Republican party 
poly but who hold them purely as military opinions. 

submit their opinion as being entitled to some weight 
against the objections often urged that emancipation 
and arming the blacks are unwise as military meas- 
ures, and were not adopted in good faith, — 

You say you will not fight to free ne: * Some 

of them seem to be willing enough to fight for you. 
But no matter. They fight, then, exclusively to save 
the Union. I issued the Proclamation on purpose to 
aid you in saving the Union. Whenever you shall have 
conquered all resistance to the Union, if I shall urge 
upon you to continue fighting, it will be an apt time then 
for you to declare that you will not fight to free ne; 
I thought that in your stroggle for the Union, to what- 
ever extent the negroes should cease helping the en- 
emy, to that extent it weakened the enemy in their 
resistance to you. 

Do you think differently? I thought that whatever 
negroes can be got to do as soldiers, leaves just so 
much less for white*soldiers to do in saving the Union. 
Does it appens otherwise to you? But negroes, like 
other people, act upon motive. Why should they do 
anything for us, if we will do nothing for them? If 
they stake their lives for us, they must be prompted by 
the strongest motive, even the promise of freedom, 
and the promise being made, must be ve 

The signs look better. The Father of Waters again 
goes unvexed to the sea, thanks to the great North- 
west for it; nor yet wholly to them, for three hundred 
miles up they met New England, Empire, Keystone, 
and Jersey hewing their way right and left, The 
sunny South, too, in more colors than one, also lent a 
hand. On the spot, then, part of the history was jot- 
ted down in black and white. The job was a great na- 
tional one, and Jet none be bound who bore an honor- 
able part in it; and while those who have cleared the 
great river may well be proud, even that is not all. 

It is hard to say that any thing has been done more 
bravely and better done than Antietam, Murfreesboro, 
Gettysburg, and on many fields of less note; nor must 
Uncle Sam’s webbed feet be forgotten. At all the trai- 
tors’ margins they have been prenats not only on the 
deep sea, the broad bey and the rapid river, but 
up the narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever the ground 
was a little damp, they have been, and made their 
tracks. Thanks to all, for the great republic, for the 
principles by which it lives and keeps alive for man’s 
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vast future; thanks to all, that pees does not appear 
so distant as it did. I hope it will come soon, and 
come to stay, and so come as to be worth the keeping 
in all future time. 

It will then have been proved that among freemen 
there can be no successful appeal from the ballot to 
the bullet, and that they who take such appeal are 
sure to lose their case and pay the costs; and then 
there will be some black men who can remember that, 
with silent tongue, and with clenched teeth, and with 
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steady eye and well-poised bayonet, they have neiged 
mankind on to this great consummation, while I fear 
that there will be some white men unable to forget 
that, with malignant heart and deceitful speech, they 
have striven to hinder it. Still, let us not be over 
sanguine of a speedy and final triumph; let us be 
gure sober; let us pgently apply the means, never 

oubting that a just God, in His own good time, will 
give us the rightful result. 


ours, very truly, A. LINCOLN, 


R. 


REFORMED CHURCH. The following is a 
summary view of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of North America for the year 
1863: Particular synods, 8 (New York, Albany, 
Chicago), classes 32, churches 422, ministers 
446, number of families 34,521, number of com- 
municants 53,007, infants baptized during the 
past year 3,155, adults baptized 399, catechu- 
mens 19,826, Sunday-school scholars 38,539. 
Contributions for religious and benevolent 
purposes $135,814, for congregational purposes 
$402,900. One of the classes, that of Arcot, is 
in India; 1ts membership (226) being deducted 
from the above total of members, the number 
of communicants in the United. States will be 
found to amount to 52,781. 

The fifty-seventh General Synod of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church, convened at 
Newburg, New York, on June 3d, 1863, and 
organized by the election of the Rev. Dr. T. 
W. Chambers, of New York, as president, and 
the Rev. John Dewitt, of New Jersey, as as- 
sessor. The synod adopted, with but one dis- 
senting voice, a series of resolutions on the 
state of the country, “‘ tendering to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to those who 
represent it, the renewed expression of their 
warmest and deepest sympathy in its present 
protracted struggle to tnaintain its lawful au- 
thority, and to preserve unbroken the integrity 
and union of the States,” declaring it their 
duty as ministers of the gospel and members 
of the synod “to strengthen by every possible 
means the hands of the Government, and to 
yield a cordial support to all such measures as 
may be necessary to suppress the existing re- 
bellion, and to assert the complete authority 
of the Union over all its people, territory, and 
domain,” and also declaring that they would 
“hail with satisfaction the earliest practicable 
period for the introduction and establishment 
of a salutary peace, founded on the full ascen- 
dancy of law and rightful authority, and guar- 
anteed in its permanency by the removal or the 
sufficient eoercion and restraint of whatever 
causes tend necessarily to imperil the exist- 
ence of the nation, and to endanger the pres- 
ervation of the Union.” 

The Reformed Dutch Church has, besides the 
missionS in India, which constitute the classis 
of Arcot, three missionary churches in China 
(2 in Amoy, 1 in Chioh-be), with 309 communi- 
cants, and one missionary church in Japan (at 
Kanagawa). In 1857 the General Synod di- 


rected the missionaries in‘China to apply to the 
particular synod of Albany to organize them 
into aclassis as soon as they should have formed 
churches enough to make the permanency of 
such organization reasonably certain. The mis- 
sionaries, however, did not regard the cireum- 
stances as favoring the formation of a classis 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, and deemed it 
preferable to form, in conjunction with three 
native congregations, established by English 
Presbyterians, a separate organization called 
“The Great Presbyterial or Classical Councilof | 
Amoy.” The General Synod of the Church in 
1863 adhered to its former resolution, and in- 
structed the Board of Foreign Missions to inform 
the missionaries of the wish and expectation of 
the General Synod to have their action conform 
as soon as possible to the resolution of 1857. 

Among the other acts of the General Synod 
we may mention its resolution to accept a pro- 
posal from the New School Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, to open correspondence with the 
latter body ‘ton the same terms on which they 
(the General Synod) corrrespond with other 
bodies,” and to reopen a correspondence with 
the German Reformed Church, which some 
years ago was terminated by a vote of the Gen- 
eral Synod against the most earnest protesta- 
tions of the German Reformed Church. 

The German Reformed Church consists of 
two synods, one east and the other west. The 
Eastern Synod, according to the statistics of 
1868 (which statistics are, however, not in all 
respects complete) has 15 classes, 253 minis- 
ters, 711 congregations, and 79,676 members; 
and the Western Synod has 11 classes, 179 
ministers, 411 congregations, and 21,015 mem- 
bers. The two synods together contain 26 
classes, 482 members, 1,122 congregations, and 
100,691 members. The synods and the classes 
both meet annually, the first in the fall, the 
latter in the spring. The denomination has five 
German and 4 English periodicals, 5 literary 
institutions, and 3 theological seminaries. 

The Triennial General Convention assembled 
at Pittsburg on November 18th, 1863. With 
this convention a new era begins in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, for it was the first 
clothed not only with advisory, but judicatory 
power. Delegates were present from all the 
classes, except three, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Indiana. The Rev. Dr. J. W. Nevin was 
elected president. The proceedings presented 
many points of interest. An animated debate, 
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in particular, took place on the general intro- 
duction of the litany, which is now in use in 
the Eastern Synod. The Western Synod desired 
in place of it a new liturgy, and the General 
Convention complied with its desire. The fol- 
rei, resolution on the state of the country 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That in conformity with the admonitions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in imitation of the example 
of our Seckesiastcal fathers during the period of the 
Revolution, this synod admonishes the pastors and 
members of the churches under its care, to remember 
that the powers that be are ordained of God, and that 
it is the solemn duty of all Christians enjoying the pro- 
tection of such civil rulers to pray for them, and that 
we should feel especially obligated to do during the time 
of peril like that through which our beloved country is 
now passing. 


The three hundredth anniversary of the Hei- 
delberg Catechism was commemorated during 
the year 1868, with much spirit and success by 
the German Reformed Church of this country. 
A grand convention was hel@ in Philadelphia 
on the 19th of January, 1863, and lasted for 
several days. A number of essays, bearing 
upon important points in the history of the 
German Reformed Churcy, and prepared by 
some of the most prominent theologians of the 
German and Dutch Reformed Churches of Ger- 
many and Holland, were read to the conven- 
tion, and subsequently published in a volume, 
called the “ Tercentenary Monument.” <A su- 
perb triglot edition of the catechism, in Latin, 
German and English, was also published under 
the auspices of the church, in commemoration 
of the tercentenary. ‘ 

REYNOLDS, Jonn Forton, a major-gen- 
eral of U. 8. volunteers, born in Lancaster, Pa., 
in 1820, killed at the battle of Gettysburg, July 
1st, 1863. He graduated at West Point on the 
80th of June, 1841, and on the 23d of October 
following, received his commission as second 
lieutenant in the third artillery. On the 13th 
of June, 1846, he was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant, and served throughout the Mex- 
ican war, winning the brevets of captain and 
major for his “gallant and meritorious con- 
duct” at Monterey and Buena Vista. After his 
return from Mexico he was engaged in military 
service in California, and against the Indians on 
the Pacific coast. In 1852 he was appointed aid 
to Gen. Wool, and on the 3d of March, .1855, 
was promoted toa captaincy in the third ar- 
tillery. On the 14th of May, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the 14th U. 8. 
infantry. On the 20th of August, 1861, he was 
commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and appointed to the command of the first 
pes fe of the Pennsylvania reserve corps, then 
under Gen. McCall. In June, 1862, the Reserves 
joined the army of the Potomac, on the penin- 
sula, and Gen. Reynolds, on the 26th of June, 
1862, participated in the battle of Mechanics- 
ville, and the next day took part in the severe 
battle of Gaines’s Mill. He was also engaged 
at Savage Station, and at Charles City Cross 
Roads, where he took command of the division 
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after Gen. McCall was taken prisoner, and at a 
late hour the same day was himself captured 
by the enemy ard sent to Richmond. For his 
gallantry in these battles he received the bre- 
vets of colonel and brigadier-general in the reg- 
ular army. After his release from Richmomte 
and on the 26th of September, he returned to the 
command of his division, and svon after assumed 
command of the first army corps, by virtue of 
seniority ofrank. He commanded this corps in 
the first battle of Fredericksburg. In January, 
1863, he was nominated major-general of yol- 
unteers. In the battles at Chancellorsville his 
corps took no active part, being in the reserve. 
On the 12th of June he was appointed to the 
command of the right wing of Hooker’s army, 
having charge of three corps. He hastened 
forward to Gettysburg at the direction of the 
commanding general, and arrived there in the 
vanguard of the Union army, and bringing his 
little corps of eight thousand men into action 
against a Confederate force of three times their 
number, he rode forward to reconnoitre a 
grove in which the enemy had placed a large 
body of sharpshooters; and dismounting from 
his horse, approached a fence and looked over 
toward the wood, when he was struck in the 
neck by a rifle ball, and, falling upon his face, 
died in a few minutes. 

RHODE ISLAND. The draft for soldiers in 
Rhode Island was completed in August. The 
number of men drawn who entered the service 
was 109; the number drawn who procured 
substitutes was 679; and the number who com- 
muted by paying three hundred dollars was 
461. The quota required from the State was 
2,880, and the number drafted including the 
fifty pet cent. was 4,820. Those who did not 
enter the service, or find substitutes, or com- 
mute, were ee as aliens, or physically 
disqualified. In addifion 716 recruits were fur- 
nished during the year to regiments in the 
field’; one colored regiment numbering 1,400 
was raised, and a cavalry regiment of 400 men. 
The State paid a bounty of $300 to recruits for 
regiments in the field. ; 

The following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State was submitted to the people 
on Oct. 4th. It required a majority of three 
fifths of the votes to become adopted: 

Alien residents of this State who have enlisted or 
volunteered, or who may enlist or volunteer in any of 
the regiments of this State, and shall be honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and who are now or may me 
naturalized citizens of the U. States, shall be admitted 


to vote at all elections in this State on the same terms 
as native born citizens of this State. 


The votes were given as follows: 


Ay. No. 

Providence county......... +. 869 1,590 
Newport county ....e-e.seeees 147 * 3888 
Kent county .......ssseseceeees 93 816 
Washington county............ 153 303 
Bristol County.....ceseceesseees 48 208 
Total..ccco.vsecccscssee 1,310  <2)805 


The election for State officers was held on 


. 
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the first Wednesday of i The Republicag 
Convention nominated for governor James T. 
Smith, and the Democratic and Union Conven- 
tion nominated Wm. W. Hoppin, who declined. 
Wm. E. Cozzens was subsequently nominated. 
The votes were given as follows: Smith, 
10,828 ; Cozzens, 7,537; scattering 302. 

The Legislature elect was divided as follows: 


Senate. House. 
Republicans ....... sieceacee 22 54 
Democrats «i icicee'es sie caess mre 18 


The votes for members of Congress were as 
follows: 


Repub. "Dem. 
Ist Dist.—Jenckes.... 6,582 Bradley.... 4,616 
2nd Dist.—Dixon..... - 4,202 Brown..... 8,180 


The balance in the State Treasury on May 
1st, 1863, was $57,384. The receipts during 
the fiscal year had been $334,115. A new val- 
uation of property was made throughout the 
State, by which the amount of taxable property 
was increased twenty-seven millions. 

RUBIDIUM. By igniting in a suitable ap- 
soo the carbonized bitartrate of its oxide, 

unsen has obtained metallic rubidium. From 
75 grammes of the salt, he secured 5 grammes 
of the metal (about 3 dwts. Troy) in a single 
mass. The metal rubidiim is very brilliant, 
like silver, and is white with a scarcely per- 
ceptible tinge of yellow. In air it oxidizes in- 
stantly to bluish-gray sub-oxide, and takes fire 
(after a few minutes) much more easily than 
potassium. At 10°O., it has about the hard- 
ness of iron; it melts at 58°5’O., and: below a 
red heat is converted into a vapor which is of 
a blue color with ashadeof green. Its density 
is about 1.52. It is much more electro-positive 
than potassium, and upon water takes fire with 
a flame not distinguishable by the eye from 
that of the latter element. It burns with 
brilliancy in chlorine, and in the vapors of bro- 
mine, iodine, sulphur, and arsenic.—(Ann. der 
Chem. und Pharm., CXXV. 367.) 

In the mother-liquors from which salt has 
been extracted, at the Nauheim Salt Works, 
Bottger finds the chlorides not only of magne- 
sium, potassium, and sodium, but also, in com- 
paratively large quantities, of cesium and ru- 
bidium, and a trace moreover of that of thal- 
lium. He considers this mother-liquor the 
readiest now known source of cxsium and 
rubidium. ° 

RIOTS IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND 
ELSEWHERE. After several postponements 
Col, Nugent, the prevouteinnabfiel of New York 
city, was directed to prepare the central office 
of the acting assistant provost-marshal-general, 
for the immediate execution of the provisions 
of the act for enrolling and calling out the na- 
tional forces. The several deputies received 
official requisitions direct from the President, 
calling for specified numbers of men, and were 
instructed to commence operations on the 11th 
of July. In compliance with this order Pro- 
vost-Marshal Jenkins, of the ninth congressional 
district in New York, publicly announced 
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through the press, that on Saturday, the 11th, 
the ballots would be publicly counted at the 
corner of Forty-sixth street and Third avenue, 
and that immediately thereafter the wheel 
would be turned and the draft begin. Ru- 
mors of popular dissatisfaction were heard on 
every side, troublé was apprehended, and the 
police were notified to hold themselves in 
readiness for any emergency. On Saturday 
morning a large crowd assembled at the ap- 
pointed place, but as everything was conduct- 
ed quietly, systematically, and fairly, no op- 
portunity for disturbance occurred. The day 
assed pleasantly, the crowd were in good 
umor, well known names were saluted with 
cheers, and at night as the superintendent of 
the police passed out from the office, he re- 
marked that there was no danger to be appre- 
hended ; the Rubicon was passed, and all would 
go well. The names of the conscripts were 
published by the press of Sunday morning, 
with incidents, jocular and otherwise, connected 
with the proceedings. In the neighborhood 
in which the initial working of the law was at- 
tempted, an excitable element of the city’s 
population resided. Very many poor men 
were, by the turn of the wheel, forced instant- 
ly as it were from home and comfort, wrested 
from the support of a needy family, to be sent 
they knew not whither, unless to the battle 
field, or, perhaps, to the grave. Such were the 
agprehensions of many imprudent persons, who 
were liable to the draft, and such. their anxie- 
ties for the fate of their wives and children, 
that associations were formed to resist it, at 
the last alternative, with bloodshed. Some of 
the inhabitants of the 9th district met in secret 
places on Sunday, and resolved to resist the 
further drafting by force, and, if necessary, to 
proceed to extremity. On the following morn- 
ing, Monday the 13th, organized parties of men 
went from yard to yard, from shop to shop, to 
compel the workmen to leave their labor and 
join the several processions which were wend- 
ing their. way toward the corner of Third ave- 
nue and Forty-sixth street. Unconscious of 
impending danger, Captain Jenkins, with his 
assistants, prepared for the morning’s work, 
and in the presence of a great multitude, many 
of whom had crowded into the little room, the 
draft recommenced, a few names were called 
and registered, when a huge paving stone came 
crash through the window, and shivered into 
a thousand pieces the glass, knocked over two 
or three quiet observers, upset the inkstand on 
the reporters’ table, and astonished somewhat 
the officials. Hardly had their surprise found 
expression in words before a second and a third 
stone was sent straight from the crowd among 
the officials and reporters behind the railing. 
As if emboldened by these acts, the crowd de- 
veloped instantly into a mob, and with frantic 
yells passionately rushed upon the place, break- 
ing down the doors, throwing helter-skelter 
the furniture, smashing into fragments the 
tables and desks, and venting their fury - 
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over the remains of the boxes connected with 
the office. The wheel was taken up stairs and 
eventually saved, but nothing else was spared 
from absolute wreck. The marshal escaped 
uninjured, as did the reporters; but one of the 
deputies, Lieutenant Vanderpoel, was badly 


beaten and taken home for dead. Having de- 


stroyed the material of the office, the enraged 
multitude thought of an additional outrage, and 
regardless of the women and children who oc- 
cupied the upper portion of the house, sprin- 
kled camphene upon the lower floor and set the 
place ablaze. In two hours from that time the 
entire block, of which this was the corner 
building, was a pile of smoking brick and 
mortar. At an early stage of the proceedings, 
Chief Engineer Decker, of the Fire Department, 
arrived, but the incendiaries had taken posses- 
sion of the hydrants, and would not allow the 
engines to be worked. After much persuasion 
and an exhibition of absolute heroism, Chief 
Decker obtained permission to restrain the 
flames from further devastation, but it was too 
late to be of service. Police Superintendent 
Kennedy was attacked by the mob and nearly 
killed. 

In the meantime, word had been sent to the 
lower part of the city, that the long threatened 
resistance had been made, and that success 
had crowned the efforts of the anti-conscrip- 
tionists. The most exaggerated rumors ob- 
tained ready currency, and while every one 
from the mayor to the ward-constable stood 
aghast, all business was suspended, and the voice 
of trade was hushed. There were no troops in 
the city, the militia regiments being nearly all 
on duty in Pennsylvania; the force in the sev- 
eral forts in the harbor was small, and the 
Navy Yard, at Brooklyn, could spare but a few 
marines. While therefore Maj.-Gen. Sandford, 
on the part of the State militia, Maj.-Gen. Wool, 
on behalf of the General Government, Mayor 
Opdyke, as the chief magistrate of the city, and 
their several staffs, were “consulting,” the 
mob, whose proportions had attained the size 
of an army, had resolved itself into a peregrina- 
ting column of incendiaries, and was in the suc- 
cessful pursuit of an uninterrupted career of 
murder, pillage, and arson. No person was 
sacred-from their touch, and before the day had 
passed, gangs of thieves joined the’crowd, and 
availing themselves of the general disturbance, 
reaped vast harvests of money and other desi- 
derata, which they unblushingly took from the 
pockets and persons of their proprietors. Sev- 
eral members of the press, in pursuit of their 
normal avocations, were maltreated and abused. 
A noticeable case was that a reporter, then 
of the “New York Times,” who was surround- 
ed by a set of ruffians on the corner of 46th 
street and Third avenue. Without a moment’s 
parley, they robbed him of his watch, chain, 
diamond pin, and wallet, knocked him down, 
raised the ery of “ Abolitionist!” and left him to 
the tender mercies of the crowd. Supposing 
him to be a spy, the rioters kicked and trampled 
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®pon him, pulled him by the hair up and down 
the streets, and only’ let him alone when some 
firemen interfered in his behalf. He was car- 
ried to a neighboring engine-house, and bar 
escaped being stoned to death by a seco 
crowd, which had gathered about the door, and 
whose volleys of missiles broke every window in 
the house. A fortunate incident attracted their 
attention, and the wounded man was permitted 
later in the day to retire. : 
While the up-town mob was delighting it- 
self in the destruction of a brown stone block 
in Lexington Avenue, 4 detachment of ma- 


rines, some fifty in number, with muskets and 
blank cartridges, were sent to quell the riot. — 


e Broadway 


Taking a Third avenue car, at 
Infor- 


junction, they started for 46th street. 


mation reached the mob that the soldiers were — 
coming, and they prepared to receive them, - 


Tearing up the rails, they rendered it impos- 


sible for the car to be drawn beyond 48d 


street, and at that point several thousand 


men, women, and children stood anxiously 
waiting for the storming party of fifty. = 
of them, particularly the women, were 

with pieces of thick telegraph wire, which ; 


had broken from the lines, and which, as will 


be seen, they used With great effect. Such a 


scene has rarely been witnessed ; the men were 


sober and quiet, but malignant and fearful in 


their aspect; the women, on the a ; 


were merry, singing and dancing; they chee 
their husbands, chatted gaily with bystanders, 
and boasted of what should yet be done by 
their brawny arms. As the car, containing the 
marines, reached the centre of the block, the 
lieutenant in command ordered the men to 
leave and form in line. Small groups and gath- 
erings of women and children greeted them 
with hisses and derisive cheers; to these they 
paid no attention, but marched toward the 
larger mob at the corner. The lieutenant eall- 
ed upon the crowd to disperse, but no further 
notice was taken of the command than a sullen 
refusal; he then ordered his men to fire, which 
they did, with blank cartridges, and of co 
with blank effect. The smoke had not el 
away before the infuriated mob rushed with ven- 
geance upon the little band, broke them into 
confusion, seized their muskets, trampled them 
under «foot, beat them with sticks, punched 
them with the long wires, and laughed at their 
impotence. Several of the marines managed to 
escape into the side streets, but each fugitive 
had his gang of temporary pursuers, and quite 
a number were killed, while all were ter- 
ribly beaten. From this moment the spirit 
of the mob seemed changed. Resistance was 
no longer thought of: attack was the watch- 
word. A squad of police attempted to arrest 
some of the ringleaders at this point, but they 
were signally defeated, badly beaten, and 
one of them was killed. Elated with this 
triumph, excited by the spilled blood, and the 
instinct of passion, the mob seemed beside 
themselves, and proposed an immediate on- 
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slaught upon the principal streets, the hotels, 
and other public buildings. 

Against the negroes there seemed to exist a 
peculiar animosity, and incidents of barbaric 
cruelty occurred. The restaurants and hotels 


whose servants were of this class, were taken _ 


possession of by the rioters, who broke win- 
dows, smashed furniture, maltreated guests, 
and sought to kill the fleeing and terrified 
servants. In the afternoon, by which time the 
whole city was in alarm, the crowd had in- 
creased to great numbers, when some one sug- 
gested that the Colored Half Orphan Asylum 
was not far from their immediate neighborhood. 
The asylum was a substantial edifice, erected a 
few years since, on Fifth avenue, between For- 
ty-third and Forty-fourth streets, and afforded a 
home to between 700 and 800 children. Its de- 
struction was at once resolved upon, and headed 
by agang of half-grown men, the crowd rapidly 
moved on the asylum. Entering it by doors 
or windows, they ransacked every room, drove 


the women and nurses out, and flung the children. 


hither and thither, kicked and cuffed the little 
ones without regard to humanity, and after 
throwing everything they could lay their 
hands upon into the street, deliberately set 
fire to the building. Here, too, Chief Decker 
interfered. With one hand he extinguished 
the flames, with his person barred the progress 


of the rioters, and strove by the force of words © 


to deter them from their purpose. But his 
efforts were invain. With fearful yells and 
screams, the boys set fire again to the doomed 
building, while the men looked sternly on, and 
the women walked off laden with the spoils. 

About the same hour, an attack was made 
upon the armory in Second avenue, corner of 
Twenty-first street. The object was to secure ri- 
fles and muskets which it was known the Gov- 
ernment had stored there. Early in the day, the 

olice authorities had placed a squad of men 
in charge of the building, with instructions to 
guard it and to prevent the entrance of any 
one. Against an army of three or four thou- 
sand rough men it was no easy task to defend 
the building. Sledge hammers and stones soon 
broke open the doors, when a grand rush was 
made, and the men began to push in. The 
police knew their duty, and did it; their first 
volley killed two men, and a subsequent dis- 
charge three others; but then the crowd ptished 
on more vigorously. A severe hand-to-hand 
fight ensued among those at the door, while the 
crowd outside stoned the windows, breaking 
every pane of glass in the building. Finding 
resistance useless, the police retired and effect- 
ed an escape through a rear door. The build- 
ing was instantly fired, and soon fell a mass of 
blackened ruins, 

In the lower part of the city, the evidences 
of riotous demonstrations were confined to at- 
tacks upon colored men, and a threatened demo- 
lition of the Tribune newspaper office. Toward 
five o’clock, the Forty-sixth street crowd 
made its way to the park, where they joined a 
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smaller gathering of boys and men, who had 
been hooting and sneering at the establishment 
of the New York Tribune, and subjecting its 
inmates generally to an unpleasant inquisition, 
After some delay, the more venturesome ap- 
roached the doors of the office. These were 
ocked, but a few vigorous pushes broke them, 
and the crowd rushed in. The counters and 
desks were broken up, and preparations were 
made for a grand illumination, when a detach- 
ment of police suddenly made its appearance, 
and charged full upon them. So sudden was 
the attack that a panic seized them, and tliey 
fled like chaff before the wind. 

The assaults upon. negroes were among the 
most fiendish features of the proceedings. It 
was estimated that, during the twenty-four 
hours, at least a dozen unfortunate colored 
persons were brutally murdered, while some 
were beaten, forced to jump into the river, 
or driven from the city. A colored man 
residing in Carmine street, was caught by a 


mob of about four hundred men and boys, 


as he was leaving his stable in Olarkson 
street. Instantly an attack was made upon 
him, and he was beaten and kicked until life 
was seemingly extinct, and then his body was 
suspended to a tree, a fire kindled beneath it, 
the heat of which restored the sufferer to con- 
sciousness, while the smoke stifled him. 

Several fierce batfles were fought between 
the police and the mob, in which the former 
were invariably the victors. During the day 
and night, the city was protected solely and 
only by this arm of the civil service. 

The office of Provost-Marshal Manierre was 
on Broadway near Twenty-eighth street. At 
nine o’clock drafting was begun there, but in 
consequence of the disturbances in the 9th dis- 
trict, at twelve o’clock it was suspended. Short- 
ly afterward the mob arrived and entered and 
sacked the office, set fire to the building, and 
destroyed the entire block, of which the office 
was the centre building. The famous Bull’s Head 
Hotel, on Forty-fourth street, between Lexing- 
ton and Fifth avenues, shared the fate of other 
fine structures, and was burned to the ground, 
because its proprietor declined to furnish liquor. 
The residences of Provost-Marshal Jenkins and 
Postmaster Wakeman, the 23d precinct station 
house, and two brown stone private dwellings 
on Lexington Avenue, were totally destroyed 
by fire; several members of the police were 
killed and many badly wounded, some twenty 
negroes were murdered, and a number of ma- 
rines stoned to death. 

The Board of Aldermen of the city met at 
half past one o’clock, p. M., but a quorum not 
being present, that body adjourned. 

It was the general belief, that a decided ac- 
tion on the part of the board in providing 
means whereby poor men, who should be draft- 
ed, would be furnished with substitutes, would 
at once check the riot; and to meet this view, 
Alderman Hall had proposed this resolution : 

Whereas, It is apparent that the three hundred dol- 
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lar clause in the National Enrolment act of the late 
Congress is calculated to inflict great privations upon 
the poorer classes of our citizens; therefore, be it — 

solved, That the Committee on National Affairs 
be, and they are hereby, instructed to report to this 
board a plan whereby an appropriation can be made, 
to pay the commutation of such of our poosost citizens 
as are likely to be most sorely affected by the enforce- 
ment of a conscription. 

Maj.-Gen. Wool was in command of the De- 

artment of the East, with his headquarters in 
New York, and about noon issued the follow- 
ing call to “ veteran volunteers”: 

The veterans who have recently returned from the 
field of battle, have again an opportunity of serving, 
not only their country, but the great emporium of New 
York, from the threatened dangers of a ruthless mob. 

The Commanding General of the Eastern Depart- 
ment trusts that those who have exhibited so much 
bravery in the field of battle, will not hesitate to come 
forward at this time, to tender their services to the 
Mayor, to stay the ravages of the city by men who have 
lost all sense of obligesnos to their country, as well 
as to the city of New York. ; 

JOHN E. WOOL, Major-General. | 
P, S.—These men are requested to seers to Major- 
General Sandford, corner of Elm and White streets, 
on Tuesday, July 14th, at 10 a. m. 


The next morning at eight o’clock, several 
colonels of returned volunteer regiments called 
upon their former commands to rally, and in 
pursuance of orders from Gen. Wool, Gen. 


Harvey Brown assumed command of the Fed- 


eral troops in the city. 

The mob had full control of the city, and 
omitted no opportunity of breaking laws or 
violating ordinances, until midnight, when a 
heavy rain dispersed them. 

On Tuesday, the spirit of the riot was more 
malignant. Governor Seymour having arrived 
in the city, issued the following proclamation: 


New Yorx, July 14th, 1863. 
To the People of the City of New York: 

A riotous demonstration in your city, originating in 
opposition to the conscription of soldiers for the mili- 
tary service of the United States, has swelled into vast 
proportions, directing its fury against the property 
and lives of peaceful citizens. I know that many who 
have participated in these proceedings would not have 
allowed themselves to be carried to such extremes of 
violence and of wrong, except under an apprehension 
of injustice, but such persons are reminded that the 
only opposition to the conscription which can be al- 
lowed, is an appeal to the courts. 

The right of every citizen to make such an appeal 
will be maintained, and the decision of the courts 
must be respected and obeyed by rulers and people 
alike. No other course is consistent with the main- 
tenance of the laws, the peace and order of the city, 
and the safety of its inhabitants. 

Riotous proceedings must, and shall, be put down. 
The laws of the State of New York must be enforced, 
its peace and order maintained, and the lives and prop- 
ent of all its citizens protected at any and evory haz- 
ard, The rights of every citizen will be properly 
= and defended by the Chief Magistrate of the 

tate. 

I do, therefore, call upon all persons engaged in 
these riotous procestiniggs tu retire to their homes and 
employments, declaring to them that unless they do 
so at once, I shall use all the power ‘necessary to re- 
store the peace and order of the city. I also call upon 
all well-disposed persons not enrolled for the preser- 
vation of order, to pursue their ordinary avocations, 

Let all citizens stand firmly by the constituted au- 
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thorities, sustaining law and order in the city, and 
ready to answer any such demand as circumstances 
may render necessary for me to make upon their ser- 
vices; and they may rely upon a a og enforcement of 
the laws of this State against all who violate them. 
HORATIO SEYMOUR, Governor. 


It was soon urged upon the governor that 
measures more rigorous must be taken; and 
becoming convinced that such was the case, he 
was induced to declare the city in a state of 
insurrection in the following proclamation : 

. New York, July 14th, 1868. 

Whereas, It is manifest that combinations for for- 
cible resistance to the laws of the State of New York 
and the execution of civil and criminal process existin 
the city and county of New-York, whereby the peace 
and safety of the city, and the lives and property of its 
inhabitants, are endangered ; and : 

Whereas, The power of the said city and county has 
been exerted and is not sufficient to enable the officers 
of the said city and county to maintain the laws of the 
State and execute the legal process of its officers; and 

Whereas, Application has been made to me by the 
sheriff of the city and county of New York, to declare 
the said city and county to be in a state of insurrec- 
tion ; , 
Now therefore I, Horatio Seymour, governor of the 
State of New York, and commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the same, do in its name, and by its authori- 
ty, issue this proclamation, in accordance with the 
statute in such case made and provided, and do here- 
by declare the city and county of New York to be ina 
state of insurrection, and give notice to all persons 


. that the means provided by the laws of this State for 


the maintenance of law and order will be employed to 
whatever degree may be necessary, and that all per- 
sons who shall, after the publication of this proclama- 
tion, resist, or aid and assist in resisting, any force 
ordered out by the Governor to quell or suppress such 
insurrection, will render themselves liable to the pen- 
alties prescribed by law. HORATIO SEYMOUR. 
These proclamations, however, produced but 
little effect, and the second day was in many of 
its features the worst of the four. The stores 
were closed in all parts of the city; no signs of 
trade were visible. Between the several mili- 
tary officers, into whose hands the defence of 
the city and the suppression of the riot were 
committed, there were difficulties of which no 
one could obtain a satisfactory explanation. 
General Wool, as commanding general of the 
Department of the East, was in supreme control 
of the regular troops, and he delegated de- 
partments of his small command to General 
Brown and General Sandford, at different 
times, so that it was difficult. for his more 
immediate subordinates to know the authority 
of each. The police were true to their great 
trust, and won for themselves an honorable rec- 
ord, The principal feature of these twenty- 
four hours was the onset upon the negroes, 
which was attended with fearful atrocities. 
Whenever a negro was found, death was his 
inexorable fate. Old men and infirm women 
were beaten without mercy ; whole neighbor- 
hoods were burned out; the life of no person of 
color was safe for a moment in the presence of 
the infuriated mob. On several occasions dur- 
ing the day the military and the rioters were 
brought face to face. Twice an attempt was 
made to resist the progress of the soldiers, but 
ball cartridges were used and the rioters fled. 
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Lieut. Wood, in command of 150 “ regulars” 
from Fort Lafayette, was directed to disperse a 
crowd of perhaps 2,000 men, who had assembled 
in the vicinity of Grand and Pitt streets. On 
the approach of the soldiers, the lieut. called up- 
‘on the crowd to disperse. A volley of stones 
was thereply. He then ordered his men to fire 
above the crowd, which being done without 
apparent effect, he directed them to fire and 
take aim. The result was 12 dead men, sever- 
al wounded, anda general flight. Two chil- 
dren were among the killed. In this way the 
mob was frequently broken up, but as it would 
continually reorganize, it became necessary to 
adopt some plan of absolute and general disper- 
sion. The citizens generally prepared to defend 
themselves and their property. The governor 
was induced to speak from the steps of the City 
Hall to an immense gathering of the people, 
among whom were undoubtedly many* who 
had been engaged in the riots. The governor 
made a few remarks, intended to allay the 
popular excitement, and earnestly counselled 
obedience to the laws and the constituted 
authorities. He also read the following note 
a pd of what he had done about the 


New Yorks, July 18th, 1863. 

My pear Sir: I have received your note about the 
draft. On Saturday last I sent my adjutant-general 
to Washington for the purpose of urging a suspension. 
of the draft, for I know that the city of New York can 
furnish its full quota by volunteering. I have received 
a dispatch from Gen. Sprague that the draft is sus- 
pended. There is no doubt the conscription is post- 
poned. I learn this from a number of sources. If I 

¢ any information of a change of policy at Washing- 

m, I will let you know. Tru a ours, 

HORATIO SEYMOUR. 

Hon. Samvet Sxroan, President of the Hudson River 
Railroad Company, New York. 

The governor was listened to with great re- 
spect, and the reading of the above letter 
caused general satisfaction among his hearers. 

The murder of Col. O’Brien was, perhaps, 
the most fearful of the many incidents which 
occurred. Commissioned to disperse a mob in 
the Third avenue, he gallantly charged upon 
them with an efficient detachment of troops, 
and succeeded in breaking the front and turn- 
ing the face of the rioters. Having sprained 
his ankle during the excitement, he stepped 
into a drug store in 32d street, while his com- 
mand passed on. The store was soon sur- 
rounded, and the proprietor fearing it would 
be sacked begged the colonel to get away as 
soon as possible. With a brave heart O’Brien 
went out among the crowd alone; and while 
parleying with them a treacherous blow from 
behind laid him senseless upon the pavement. 
The crowd fell upon the prostrate form, beat- 
ing and bruising it. For hours the bleeding 
body was drawn up and down the street, re- 


ceiving a brutal treatment almost unparalleled,. 


after which it was carried, with shouts and 
groans, to his residence, where the same con- 
duct was repeated. A priest with kindly cour- 
tesy interfered, and read over the dead body 
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the prayers of its chufch, after which he di- 
rected the remains to be taken into the house, 
Hardly was his back turned, however, when a 
brutal fellow stamped upon the corpse, and 
his example was followed by many others. 

Events followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. The Secretary of War ordered home the 
militia regiments that were doing duty in Penn- 
sylvania, and the rioters became, to a great ex- 
tent, ‘‘ demoralized,” their leaders having been 
killed or taken prisoners. The stages and cars 
were withdrawn from the streets until Thurs- 
day, when, by order of the Police Commission- 
ers, the aed running was resumed. On 
Thursday, Mayor Opdyke issued the following 
proclamation : 

Mayor's Orrice, New Yor«, July 15th, 1863, 
To the Citizens of New York: 

I am happy to announce to you that the riot which 
has for two days disgraced our city, has been in J pars 
measure subjected to the control of the public authori- 
ties. It would not have interrupted To peace for a 
day but for the temporary absence of all our organ- 
ized local militia. What now remains of the mob are 
fragments prowling about for plunder; and for the 
purpose of meeting these, and saving the military and 
police from the exhaustion of continued movements, 
you are invited to form voluntary associations under 
competent leaders, to patrol and guard your various 
districts. With these exceptions you are in re- 

uested to resume your accustomed daily avecations. 
his is as necessary to your persona? security as to the 
peace of the city. 

The various lines of omnibuses, railways and_ tel- 
egrams must be put in full operation immediately, 
Adequate military protection against their further in- 
terruption will be furnished on application to the mili- 
“FF authorities of the State. 

ellow citizens, the laws must and shall be obeyed; 
rg order shall not be broken with impunity. Our 
rst duty now is to restore the public peace and pre- 
serve it unbroken, and to pursue and punish the of- 
fenders against the majesty of the laws. 
GEORGE OPDYKE, Mayor. 


On the 16th the following notice was placard- 


ed about the city: ; 
New York, July 16th, 1863. 
To the men of New York, who are now called in many 
of the papers rioters : 

Men! I am not able, owing to the rheumatism in my 
limbs, to visit you; but that is not areason why you 
should not pay me a visit in your whole strength. 
Come, then, to-morrow (Friday) at two o'clock, to 
my residence, northwest corner of Madison Avenue and 
Thirty-sixth street, I shall have a speech prepared 


for you. 

There is abundant space for the meeting around m 
house. I can address you from the corner of the bal- 
cony. If I should be unable to stand during its de- 
livery, you will permit me to address you sitting; my 
voice is much stronger than my limbs. I take upon 
myself the responsibility of assuring you that, in pay- 
ing me this visit, or,in retiring from it, you shall not 
be disturbed by any exhibition of municipal or military 
presence. You who are Catholics, or as many of you as 
are, have a right to visit your bishop without molesta- 
tion. + JOHN HUGHES, 

Archbishop of New York, 


Its authenticity was doubted by many per- 
sons, bat inquiry proved that it was genuine. 

Before the appointed hour on the following 
day, a crowd of between 3,000 and 5,000 per- 
sons assembled in front of the archbishop’s 
residence, and patiently waited for his appear- 
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ance. Precisely at 2 pr. m., the archbishop, clad 
in his purple robes and the other insignia of 
his office, stepped upon the balcony from a 
window of his house, and was greeted with 
long and enthusiastic applause. A number of 

riests and influential citizens belonging to the 

oman Catholic Church accompanied him up- 
on the balcony. After courteously acknow- 
ledging his reception, the archbishop proceed- 
ed to address his audience at some length, in 
an off-hand manner, alternately eliciting their 
laughter and their applause. The following is 
the portion of his remarks which particularly 
related to the riots: 

In the case of a violent and unjust assault on you 
without provocation, my notion is, that every man has 
a right to defend his house or his shanty at the risk of 
his life. The cause, however, must be just. It must 
be aggressive, not offensive. Do you want my advice? 
I have been hurt by the reports that you are rioters. 
You cannot imagine that I could hear those things 
without being pained grievously. Is there not some 
way by which you can stop these proceedings, and 
support the laws, of which none have been enacted 
against you as Irishmen and Catholics? You have 
suffered conan already. No Government can stand 
or protect itself unless it_protects its citizens, Military 
force will be let loose on you, and you know what 
that is. The innocent will be shot down and the guilty 
likely to escape. Would it not be better for you to re- 
tire quietly ; not to give up your principles or convic- 
tions, but to keep*out of the crowd where immortal 
souls are launched into eternity, and, at all events, get 
into no trouble till you are at home? Would it not be 
better? There is one thing in which I would ask your 
advice. When these so-called riots are over, and the 
blame is justly laid on Irish Catholics, I wish you to 
tell me in what country I could claim to be born? 
PM seg Seis Yes, but what shall I say if these 
stories be true? Ireland, that never committed a sin- 

le act of cruelty until she was oppressed. Ireland, 
that has been the mother of heroes and poets, but 
never the mother of cowards, I took upon myself to 
say that a should not be molested in Paying me & 
visit. I thank you for your kindness, and I hope no- 
thing will occur till youreturn home, and if, by chance, 
sures go thither, you should meet a police officer or a 

tary man, why just—look at him. 


The archbishop then retired, and his hearers 
slowly and peaceably returned to their homes. 

By this time it had become generally known 
that the draft was suspended. The municipal au- 
thorities had passed a relief bill to pay $800 
commutation, or substitute money, to every 
drafted man of the poorer classes. These facts 
contributed greatly to appease the mob, though 
they had been practically subdued by the gal- 
lant conduct of the regular troops, the militia, 
and the police. The riot ceased as an organ- 
ized operation, on the 16th instant. A large 
force of cavalry patrolled the disaffected dis- 
tricts on the evening of that day, and met with 
no armed opposition. On the morning of the 
17th the cavalry found and took possession of 
seventy stands of revolvers and carbines, and 
several casks of pavingstones, which had been 
secreted by the rioters, and also captured sev- 
eral prisoners, On the 18th instant, Maj.- 
Gen. Wool was relieved of the command of 
the Department of the East by Maj.-Gen. Dix, 
by orders of the President, dated the 15th, 
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Gen. Harvey Brown who had been in command 
of the city and harbor of New York (under 
General Wool) during the riots, was relieved 
on the 17th instant by Brig.-Gen. Canby. 

The twelve militia regiments had by this 
time returned from Pennsylvania. Detach- 
ments from their number, amounting to over 
1,000 men, were constantly on duty for many 
days after the suppression of the riots, and the 
entire 1st division was ready to support them 
at short notice. But there was not the least 
symptom of a renewal of the disturbances, 
although rioters were arrested by civil pro- 
Pri tried, and sent to prison, from day to 

ay. 

The. number of persons killed during these 
terrible riots is not known. The mortality 
statistics for the week, at the city inspec- 
tor’s office, show an increase of 450 over 
the #verage weekly mortality of the year. 
About 90 deaths from gunshot wounds were 
reported at his office. It was said—but this is, 
doubtless, incorrect—that the remains of many 
of the rioters were secretly taken into the 
country and buried there, A large number of 
wounded persons probably died during the 
following week. Governor Seymour in his an- 
nual message states that the ‘“‘ number of killed 
and wounded is estimated by the police to be 
at least one thousand.” The police and the 
regular and local military forces suffered but 
little in comparison with the mob. With re- 
gard to the militia of the 1st division, General 
Sandford gives the exact figures of their losses 
in a portion of the riots. He says that “one 
private soldier was killed; and twenty-two men 
dangerously, and fifty officers and soldiers 
slightly, wounded, at the defeat of the mob in 
42d street, the storming of the barricade erect- 
ed by the rioters in 29th street, and in the 
other conflicts which followed.” 

The losses, by the destruction of bnildings 
and other property, were originally estimated at 
$400,000. A committee was appointed by the — 
county supervisors, to audit claims for damages, 
for all of which the county was responsible, un- 
der the law, and for the payment of which 4 
large appropriation was made. The aggregate 
of the claims far surpassed the highest expecta- 
tions, amounting to over $2,500,000. The com- 
mittee disallowed many, and cut down most 
of the remainder 50 percent. At last accounts 
over $1,000,000 had been paid to claimants, and 
it was supposed that $500,000 more would be 
needed for the same purpose. 

On the night of the 15th of July, a riot broke 
out in Boston, under the following circum- 
stances: Two of the provost-marshal’s assist- 
ants were engaged in distributing notifications 
to drafted men, when one of the officers was: 
struck by a woman, at whose house a noti- 
fication had been left, An attempt being 
made to arrest the woman, a number of her 
friends collected and attacked the officer, se- 
verely beating him. A police force was soon 
upon the ground, and succeeded in temporarily 
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quelling the disturbance; but a crowd linger- 
ed in the vicinity of the scene, and increased as 
night approached, and the military authorities 
thought it best to order out the Lancers, the 
11th battery (Capt. Jones), the 44th regiment, 
three companies from Fort Warren, a company 
of regulars from Fort Independence, and a 
squad of the second cavalry from Readsville, to 
check the riot which was believed to be im- 
minent. The entire police force was also placed 
on duty, and stationed at points where difficul- 
ties were most likely to occur. About 84P. m., 
a crowd of'men and boys, estimated at from 
500 to 1,000, gathered in front of the armory 
of the 11th battery, in Cooper street, and al- 
though warned off by Captain Jones, the com- 
manding officer, threw a shower of stones and 
bricks at the building, breaking the windows 
and the door, and wounding several of the sol- 
diers. The mob then attempted to carry the 
building by storm, and had succeeded in forcing 
an entrance, when a gun loaded with canister 
shot. was fired into them with terrible effect, but 
they did not break and run until a bayonet 
charge was made upon them. Six or eight 
persons were killed on the spot, and a large 
number wounded. Simultaneously with the 
attack on the armory amob of several hundred 
rsons broke into the gun store of Thomas 
P. Barnes, in Dock Square, and carried away 
about a hundred muskets and a large quantity 
of pistols and bowie knives. They next made 
a rush at the gun store of Wm. Read and Son, 
Faneuil Hall Square, but the police had receiv- 
ed information of the intended attack, and were 
on hand in time to repel it. One of the rioters 
was shot by the police, and a few others were 
slightly injured. The formidable array of mili- 
tary and police, and the promptness with which 
they had quelled disturbances thus far, seemed 
to frighten the rioters at this stage of opera- 
tions, and they gradually dispersed. The only 
other riotous incident of note during the night 
was an attempt to set fire to the armory in 
Cooper street, in the absence of the guard. The 
fire was soon discovered and extinguished, with 
but little loss. This was the only riot of any 
importance in Boston during the year. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., there was some 
trouble on the day of drafting. An excited 
throng of men, women, and children, gathered 
about the provost-marshal’s office, which was 
in charge of volunteers from Fort Constitution, 
and U.S. marines from the navy yard, under 
command of Col. Marston. A large police force 
was also in attendance, and instructed to dis- 
perse the crowd. Two men whoresisted were 
taken to the station house. About 9} P.M., an 
attack was made upon the station house by 
about 100 friends of the arrested parties, but 
was repelled by the small force of police then 
on the ground. A squad of soldiers from the 
provost-marshal’s office was sent to their assist- 
ance, and charged upon the mob with bayonets, 


dispersing it instantly, Two of the police and 


four of the rioters were wounded, but none re- 
vou.in—b2 A 
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ported killed; and there was no further ob- 
struction of the draft in Portsmouth. : 
_ A disturbance which threatened at one time 
to assume formidable proportions occurred in 
Holmes county, Ohio, in June. It appears that 
on. the 5th of that month, Elias Robinson, an en- 
rolling officer, was stoned out of Richland town- 
ship by a party of men, of whom the names of 
four were known. Captain Drake, the pro- 
vost-marshal of that district, went with a posse 
of men to the village of Napoleon, in the above- 
named township, to arrest those persons, and 
found them in the upper story of a house, arm- 
ed and ready for resistance. They refused to 
surrender, saying that they would not consent 
to be tried by court-martial. On the promise, 
however, that they should be tried by the U.S. 
court at Oleveland, they gave themselves up, 
and the party started for Wooster. On the 
way they met a party of fifteen or twenty arm- 
ed men, friends of the prisoners, who were ap- 
parently designing to rescue them. But when 
Greiner, one of the arrested persons, informed 
them that they were going voluntarily to Cleve- - 
land for trial, the armed men were satisfied, 
and dispersed. Other armed parties were soon 
after met, and satisfied with the same expla- 
nation, and disappeared. But before Captain 
Drake had succeeded in getting his prisoners 
beyond the limits of Holmes county he was 
overtaken by an armed force of 150 men, who 
ordered the prisoners from the wagons, took 
revolvers from several of Captain Drake’s men, 
and surrounding Captain Drake with a score of 
rifles pointed at his breast, demanded that he 
should take an oath never to enter Holmes 
county on such business again, on penalty of 
death. It is said that he refused to take the 
oath and also.to give up his pistols. The res- 
cuers finally let him and his posse go, and car- 
ried the prisoners back totheirhomes. On the 
12th and 18th the enrolling officers were also 
driven out of two of the townships of Holmes 
county. ° 

These facts having been reported to the 
United States authorities, Colonel Parrot, pro- 
vost-marshal of the State, was ordered to call 
out troops and suppress the insurrection, About 
600 soldiers, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
were at once sent up to Holmes county, under 
command of General Mason. Previous to their 
departure, Governor Tod addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the commandant : 


Tuer Strate or Onto, ExecutTtvE DEPARTMENT, 
Cotumsus, June 16th, 1863. 
Brig.-Gen. Mason, Present : 

Learning that you are about to send a military force 
to Holmes county, for the purpose of arresting a body 
of armed men who are there assembled to resist the ex- 
ecution of the laws of the United States, I have to re- 
quest that, before firing upon the party, you send for- 
ward, under a flag of truce, the enclosed appeal or pro- 
clamation I have made to them. If, in obedience to 
my admonition, the party shall promptly offer to dis- 
perse, that you permit them to do so. Of course, I do 
not wish, in the slightest degree, to interfere with the 
performance of any military duty committed to any of 
your officers before this assemblage took place. Should 
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the rioters refuse to give obedience to my request, then 
show them no quarter whatever. : 
Respectfully yours, DAVID TOD, 
Governor of the State of Ohio. 


Executive DEPARTMENT, COLUMBUS, 
June 16th, 1863. t 


To the men who are now spehuuditec tk omar 

‘or the purpose of using armed force in resisting 

fore oe ee the laws of the National Govern- 
ment? 

I have heard, with pain and mortification, of your 
unlawful assemblage ; and, as governor of the State to 
which you owe obedience, and as the friend of law and 
order, as well as the friend of yourselves and your fam- 
ilies, I call upon you to at once disperse and return to 
your quiet homes. , ; ; 

This order must be immediately com lied with, or 
the consequences to yourselves will be destructive in 
the extreme. J 

The Government, both of the State and nation, must 
and shall be maintained. 

Do not indulge the belief, for a moment, that there 
is not a power at hand to compel obedience to what I 
now require of you. Time cannot be given you for 
schemes or machinations of any kind whatever. 

I have felt it my duty to give you this timely warn- 
ing; and haying done my duty, sincerely hope you 
will do yours. DAVID TOD, Governor. 


In the meantime it was reported that over 
1,000 men from Holmes, Knox, Coshocton, 
Summit, and other counties, armed with squir- 
rel rifles and revolvers, were in camp at Napo- 
leon; and regularly organized. On the arrival 
of the U. S. troops in the county, a large forge 
under the command of Colonel Wallace was 
distributed in squads throughout the township, 
Several collisions took place between small 
parties of the soldiers and the insurgents, with- 
out serious results, until a committee of the 
most ‘influential citizens of the county under- 
took to compromise the difficulty without fur- 
ther bloodshed. This was finally done, on the 
terms that the four men who had been engaged 
in driving out Enrolling Officer Robinson should 
deliver themselves up for trial by the United 
States court, and that Provost-Marshal Drake 
should be allowed to arrest nine persons who 
had taken an important part in the rescue, 
With this understanding the soldiers were 
withdrawn, and the insurgents dispersed. The 
arrests were made, as agreed upon, without 
difficulty, 

Riots occurred during the year in portions 
of North Carolina under rebel rule. On the 
18th of March a mob of soldiers’ wives at Sal- 
isbury, being impelled by hunger, armed them- 
selves with hatchets, and made an attack on 
the railroad depot, where flour was stored. 
The agent in charge, finding remonstrance use- 
less, gave them ten barrels of flour. The wo- 
men also carried off several bags of salt. An- 
other flour operator bought off the enraged wo- 
men with ten barrels, and another with three. 
A dealer in molasses surrendered all he had of 
that article; two or three other merchants 
were compelled to give up provisions in the 
same way. Later in the month disturbances 
of a similar character, in which women alone 
were concerned, occurred at High Point, near 
Raleigh. 
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ae the 9th = aes wae a ious of sine 
onging to Benning’s (Georgia) brigade, pass- 
ing through Raleigh, attacked the office of the 
“Standard” newspaper, throwing the type in- 
to the street, and doing considerable other dam- 
age. On being addressed by Governor Vance, 
the soldiers desisted from the work. On the 
following day, by way of retaliation for the as- 
sault on the “Standard” office, a mob of about 
200 citizens attacked the “ State Journal ” of- 
fice, broke its presses, and knocked its type into 
“pi.” The “Raleigh Register” was also 
doomed to destruction, but was spared at the 


earnest solicitations of the governor, Mayor 


Harrison, and others. 

A women’s bread riot occurred in Mobile on 
the 5th of September. (See ALABAMA.) 

Richmond was also visited by a women’s 
bread riot, of which none of the Southern pa- 
pers give a detailed account. It was reported 
that 5,000 women were engaged in it, and that 
not only, flour stores and bakers’ shops were 
cleared .out, but also dry goods, millinery, and 
fancy goods stores, Theriot was finally cheek- 
ed, partly by force and partly by pronises that 
bread would be freely distributed to the hun- 
gry. A Richmond paper stated that 2,900 
loaves per month were distributed free to the 
needy families of soldiers in the field. 

Popular disturbances of less importance oc- 
curred at several other places both at the North 
and South. . 

ROBINSON, Epwarp, an American philolo- 
gist and biblical scholar, born in Sonthington, 
Conn., April 10th, 1794, died in New York, 
Jan. 27th, 1863. He was graduated at Hamil- 
ton College, N. Y., in 1816, remained there for 
a year as tutor, and in 1821 removed to Ando- 
ver, Mass., where he studied Hebrew and be- 
came associated with Prof. Stuart of the theo- 
logical seminary in the translation of some text 
books from the German and in the instruction 
of his classes. In 1826 he went to Europe, spent 
several years in travel and study, and in 1828 
was married to Miss Theresa A. L. von Jakob, 
daughter of Prof. von Jakob, of Halle, an 
widely known in Europe and America by her 
writings published under the nom de plume of 
“ Talvi.” Returning to America in 1880, he re- 
ceived the appointment of professor extraordi- 
nary of sacred literature and librarian at An- 
dover, which he resigned in 1833 and removed to 
Boston. Four years laten he was appointed pro- 
fessor of biblical literature in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the city of New York, which 
position he held until his death. Previous to 
entering upon the active duties of his profes- 
sorship he made a visit to Palestine, and in com- 
pany with Dr. Eli Smith, devoted a year or more 
to a minute and careful geographical survey of 
that country. At Berlin he embodied the re- 
sults of his visit in a narrative published sim- 
ultaneously in Europe and America under the 
title of ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine, and 
in the Adjacent Countries, a Journal of Travels 
in the year 1838,” (8 vols. 8vo, Halle, London 
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and Boston, 1841). The work was received with 
great favor by biblical scholars, and immediate- 
ly became a leading book of reference for all 
students in that department of research. In 
1840 he took up his residence in New York, 
and for a number of years was occupied exclu- 
sively with the duties of his professorship and 
with philological and geographical studies. In 
1852 he revisited Palestine with Dr. Smith for 
the purpose of completing the investigations 
previously commenced, and in 1856 published a 
supplementary volume embodying his new dis- 
coveries, in’connection with a revised edition 
of his original work. During the latter part 
of his life he was engaged upon a physical and 
historical geography of the Holy Land, which 
he did not live to complete. Among his other 
literary productions were translations of Butt- 
mann’s Greek Grammar and Gesenius’s He- 
brew Lexicon; A Greek and English Lexicon 
of the New Testament”; ‘‘The Harmony of 
the Four Gospels,” in Greek and in English; 
editions of Calmet’s ‘‘ Biblical Dictionary,” and 
other works, &c. He also edited for several years 
the “ Biblical Repository,” a theological quar- 
terly, and the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” with which 
it was subsequently united. He was a prom- 
inent member of the American geographical, 
oriental, and ethnological societies, and receiv- 
ed the degree of D. D. from Dartmouth OCol- 
lege and the University of Halle, and that of 
LL.D. from Yale College. He was in feeble 
health during the latter part of his life and in 
the summer of 1862 visited Germany for surgi- 
cal treatment of his eyes, which were for some 
time threatened with total deprivation of sight. 
He died of dropsy, having for a few months 
previous been unable to discharge the active 
duties of his professorship. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The pres- 
ent Head of the Church is Pope Pius IX., be- 
fore his elevation to the Papal See, Count John 
Maria Mastai Ferretti, born at Sinigaglia, on 
13th of May, 1792; after the death of Pope 
Gregory XVI. (1st June, 1846), elected Pope 
16th Jane, 1846; crowned 21st June, 1846. 
The Pope is assisted in the administration of 
the Church by the college of cardinals, which 
consists (Oct., 1863) of 6 cardinal bishops, 46 
cardinal priests, and 10 cardinal deacons. The 
majority of the cardinals are natives of Italy; 
of foreigners, there are now in the college of 
cardinals 8 Frenchmen, 4 Germans, 4 Span- 
iards, 1 Hungarian, 1 Sclavonian, 1 Englishman, 
1 Portuguese, 1 Belgian. According to the 
Annuario Pontifico, for 1863, there are five 
patriarchates of the Oriental Rite with patri- 
archal jurisdiction, namely: three in Antioch 
for the Melchites, Maronites, and Syrians; one 
in Babylon for the Chaldeans; one in Cilicia 
for the Armenians. There are, further, seven 
patriarchates of the Latin Rite, namely: Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Venice, West India, and Lisbon. There are 
176 archbishoprics; of the 131 belonging to the 
Latin Rite, 12 are dependent directly upon the 
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Roman patriarchate; 119 of these sees are en- 
dowed with church provinces, There are 694 
bishoprics—640 of Latin, 54 of Oriental Rites. 
At this moment there are filled 646 bishoprics, 
with residence. Beside these, there are 234 
titular bishoprics, that is, in partibus infideli- 
um ; so that the total of the bishops amounts 
to 980. 

The population connected at the present with 
the Roman Catholic. Church amounts to about 
185,041,000, of whom 38,759,000 belong to 
America, 138,103,000 to Europe, 7,167,000 to 
Asia, 1,113,000 to Africa, and 280,000 to Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia. 

It has for a long time been the endeavor of 
the Popes to educate at Rome theological stu- 
dents from all countries of the world, and to 
found for that purpose national ecclesiastical 
seminaries. The total number of seminaries at 
Rome is 25, containing 1,027 students. Among 
them are the Roman seminary, with 94 stu- 
dents; the Pio seminary, with 76; the Vatican 
seminary, with 41; the French, with 58; the 
South American, with 45; the North American, 
with 53. The Propaganda college contains 128 
students; the German, 59; the English and 
the Pio-English together, 49; the Scotch, 15; 
the Irish, 50; the Belgian, 6; the Graco-Ru- 
thenian, 22; the Lombard, 11. 

On October 18th, 1862, the Pope addressed 
the following letter on the subject of the war 
a os United States, to the archbishop of New 

ork: 


To our Venerable Brother, John, Archbishop of New York, 
POPE PIUS IX. 

Venerable Brother, Health and A ic Benedic- 
tion: Amongst the various and most oppressive cares 
which weigh on us in those turbulent and perilous 
times, we are greatly afflicted by the truly lamentable 
state in which the Christian people of the United States 
of America are placed by the destructive civil war 
broken out amongst them. 

For, venerable brother, we cannot but be over- 
whelmed with the deepest sorrow whilst we recapitu- 
late, with paternal feelings, the slaughter, ruin, de- 
struction, devastation, and the other innumerable and 
ever-to-be deplored calamities by which the people 
themselves are most miserably harassed and dilacer- 
ated. Hence, we have not ceased to offer up, in the 
humility of our hearts, our most fervent prayers to 
God, that He would deliver them from so many and 
so great evils. 

nd we are fully assured that you also, venerable 
brother, pray and implore, without ceasing, the Lord 
of Mercies to grant solid peace and prosperity to that 
country. But since we, by virtue of the office of apos- 
tolic ministry, embrace, with the deepest sentiments 
of charity, all the nations of the Christian world, and, 
though unworthy, administer here on earth ‘the vice- 
erent work of Him who is the Author of Peace and 
the Lover of Charity, we cannot refrain fro: incul- 
eating again and again, on the minds of the people 
themselves, and their chief rulers, mutual charity and 


ace. 
PW hacebore; we write you this letter, in which we 
urge you, venerable brother, with all the force and 
earnestness of our mind, to exhort, with your eminent 
piety and episcopal zeal, your clergy and faithful, to 
offer up their prayers, and also apply all your study 
and exertion, with the people and their chief rulers, to 
restore forthwith the desired rag howe and peace by 
which the happiness of both the Christian and the civil 
republic is principally maintained. Wherefore, omit 
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nothing you can undertake and accomplish by your 
wisdom, authority and exertion, as far as compatible 
with the nature of the holy ministry, to conciliate the 
minds of the combatants, pacif, , reconcile, and bring 
back the desired tranquillity and peace, by all those 
means a are most conducive to the best interests of 
‘the e. 

T ee pains, besides, to cause the people and 
their chief rulers seriously to reflect on the grievous 
evils with which they are afflicted, and which are the 
result of civil war, the direst, most destructive and 
dismal of all the evils that could befall a people or 
nation. 

Neither omit to admonish and exhort the Boonie and 
their supreme rulers, even in our name, that, with 
conciliated minds, they would embrace peace, and 
love each other with uninterrupted charity. For we 
are confident that they would comply with our pater- 
nal admonitions and hearken to our words the more 
willingly, as of themselves they plainly and clearly un- 
derstand that we are influenced by no Me barm reasons, 
no earthly considerations, but impelled solely by pa- 
ternal charity, to exhort them to tranquillity and peace. 
And study with your surpassing wisdom, to persuade 
all that true PRoepenhy even in this life, is sought for 
in vain out of the true religion of Christ and its salutary 
doctrines. 

We have no hesitation, venerable brother, but that, 
calling to your aid the services and assistance even of 
your associate bishops, you would abundantly satisfy 
these our wishes, and by your wise and prudent efforts 
bring a matter of such moment to a happy termination. 

e wish you, moreover, to be informed that we 
write in a similar manner this very day to our vener- 
able brother John Mary, archbishop of New Orleans, 
that, counselling and conferring with you, he would 
direct all his thoughts and care most earnestly to ac- 
complish the same object. 

May God, rich in pe Brent that these our most 
ardent desires be accomplished, and assoon as possible 
our heart may exult in the Lord over peace restored to 
that people. 

In fine, it is most pleasing to us to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to again testify the special esteem 
in which we hold you. “Or which, also, receive a most 
assured pledge, the apostolic benediction, which, com- 
ing from the inmost recesses of our heart, we most 
lovingly bestow on you, venerable brother, and the 


flock committed to your charge. 
Dated Rome, at St. Peter’s, Oct. 18th, 1862, in the 
17th year of our Pontificate. POPE PIUS IX. 


In consequence of these letters the following 
correspondence took place between Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis and Pope Pius IX. : 


Rioumonn, September 28d, 18638. 
Very Venerable Sovereign Pontiff : The letters which 
ou have written to the clergy of New Orleans and 
Yew York have been communicated to me, and I have 
read with emotion the deep grief therein expressed for 
the ruin and devastation caused by the war which is 
now being waged by the United States against the 
States and people which have selected me as their 
* President, and your orders to your clergy to exhort 
the people to peace and charity.- I am deeply sensible 
of the Christian sree gt which has impelled: you to this 
reiterated appeal to the clergy. It is for this reason 
that I feel it my duty to express personally, and in the 
name of the Confederate States, our gratitude for such 
sentiments of Christian oe and love, and to as- 
sure your Holiness that the people, threatened even on 
their own hearths with the most cruel oppression and 
terrible carnage, is desirous now, as it has always 
been, to see the end of this impious war ; that we have 
ever addressed prayers to heaven for that issue which 
your Holiness now desires; that we desire none of our 
enemy’s possessions, but that we fight merely to resist 
the devastation of our country, and the shedding of our 
best blood, and to force them to let us live in peace un- 
der the protection of our own institutions, and under 


‘God Almighty that He may pour out upon 
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our laws, which not only insure to every one the enjoy- 
ment of his temporal rights, but also the free exercise 
of his religion. I pray your Holiness to accept on the 
art of myself and the people of the Confederate 
Btates, our sincere thanks for your efforts in favor of 
peace. May the Lord preserve the days of your Holi- 
ness, and keep you under his divine eat es 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Iilustrious and Honorable President : We have just 
received, with all suitable welcome, the persons 
sent by ah to place in our hands your letter, dated 
23d of September last. Not ini a was the pleasure 
we experienced when we learned, from these persons 
and the letter, with what feelings of joy and gratitude 
you were animated, illustrious and honorab e Presi- 
dent, as soon as you were informed of our letters too 
venerable brothers, John Archbishop of New York an 
John Archbishop of New Orleans, Rated the 18th of 


October of last year, and in which wehave, withall our 


strength, excited and exhorted these venerable broth- 
ers that in their episcopal piety and solicitude they 
should endeavor, with the most ardent zeal, and in our 
name, to bring about the end of the fatal civil war 
which has broken out in those countries, in order that 
the American people may obtain peace and concord, 
and dwell eharitably together. It is particularly agree- 
able to us to see that you, illustrious and honorable 
President,-and your people, are animated with the 
same desires of peace and tranquillity which we have 
in our letters inculcated upon our-venerable brothers, 


May it please God at the same time to make the other - 


perie of America and their rulers, reflecting serio 

ow terrible is civil war, and what calamities it en- 
genders, listen to the inspirations of a calmer spirit, 
and adopt resolutely the part of peace. As for us, we 
shall not cease to offer up the most fervent prayers to 
the peo- 
ples of America the spirit of pees and charity. and 
that He will stop the great evils which afflict them. 
We, at the same time, beseech the God of mercy and 
pity to shed abroad upon you the light of His grace, 


and attach you tous by a perfect friendship. 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 8d day of Decem- 
ber, 1868, of our Pontificate 18. TUS IX. 


One of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the Roman Oatholic Church in Eu- 
rope during the year 1863 was the meeting of 
the Roman Catholic Congress at Malines, Bele 
gium. In Germany and Switzerland the Ro- 
man Catholics have had, since 1848, annual 
conventions of priests and laymen, to consult 
on important interests of the church. Belgium, 
in 1863, followed their example, and held its 
first ‘Catholic Congress.” This Belgian as- 
sembly awakened a more universal interest 
than the Congress of Germany and Switzer- 
land, as it was understood that it would vir- 
tually be a Congress of both Belgium and 
France, in the latter of which countries such 
meetings will not be allowed by the Govern- 
ment to take place, and that it wonld be, more- 
over, largely attended from nearly every coun- 
try in Europe. The expectation that many 
celebrated priests and laymen from other coun- 
tries would be present was realized, for Eng- 
land sent Cardinal Wiseman, and France Mon- 
talembert, De Broglie, and Cochin. Cardinal 
Wiseman made an eloquent speech on the re- 
ligious and civil position of the Roman Catho- 
lics of England; but the great event in the his- 
tory of the Congress was the speech of Count 
Montalembert on “‘ Freedom of Worship.” The 
orator spoke in the most eloquent terms against 
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every kind of religious intolerance. Though 
he did not expressly censure the legislation of 
such Catholic countries as prohibit or restrict 
the exercise of Protestant worship, nor the 
Papal efforts for keeping, by means of concor- 
dats, the Protestants excluded from the Catho- 
lic countries, he did so impliedly by saying: 
“T must confess that the enthusiastic devotion 
for religious freedom by which I am animated is 
not everywhere to be found among Catholics. 
They desire freedom for themselves, but that 
is of no great’ merit; men in general want 
freedom of every kind for themselves. But the 
freedom of creeds which we reject and deny 
terrifies and troubles many among us. If we 
inquire into the origin of this terror we shall 
find that it rests on the notion entertained by 
many Catholics, that freedom of worship is of 
anti-Ohristian origin. The consequence of this 
error have been seen in many bloodstained 
and deplorable pages in the book of history, 
though every impartial judge will confess that 
the cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition and of 
the edict of Nantes fell short of the horrors of 
the British reformation and its reign of terror.” 
The sentiments of Count Montalembert were 
received by the Congress with great applause, 
and most of the papers of the Catholic world 
bestowed likewise upon his speech an unquali- 
fied approval; but the Monde of Paris, with a 
few other newspapers; rejected the views of 
Montalembert as uncatholic. be 

The Catholic Congress of Germany held 
its annual meeting at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
There, as in Malines, the Congress claimed to 
be in favor of liberty, but did not express an 
opinion on the prohibition of Protestantism in 
Roman Catholic countries. 

In a great many Catholic countries, the ques- 
tion whether Protestants should have equal 
rights with Catholics, was discussed with great 
animation. The republic of Ecuador conclud- 
ed a concordat with the Pope, which contains 
the following articles: 


1. The Catholic religion is the religion of the State ; 
consequently the practice of any other mode of wor- 
pe rejected by the Church, is forbidden in the re- 
public. 

8. Every book forbidden by a bishop is confiscated 
by the Government. 

6. The Government will lend the bishops its power- 
ful aid in putting down every one who attempts to 
lead the faithful into the paths of error. 

8. An ecclesiastic can be summoned to answer even 
for offences against the common law, before an eccle- 
siastical court alone. 

9. The Pope grants permission to the clergy to pa 

taxes; but in case they do not, they are accountable 
for the failure, to their spiritual superiors only. 
. 11. Every church and cloister has the right of asy- 
lum. No criminal can be seized in such places, with- 
out the express and particular consent of the authori- 
ties of the church. 


The Government of the United States of 
Colombia (formerly New Granada) have intro- 
” duced religious liberty. The Pope addressed an 
encyclical letter to the bishops of New Grana- 
da, in which he deplores cruel persecution con- 
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ducted by the Government against the doc- 
trines, authority, and rights of the Church, and 
condemns the laws promulgated against the 
clergy and ecclesiastical property. The Pope 
censures the introduction of liberty of wor- 
ship, and the conduct of the ecclesiastics who 
obey iniquitous laws. He praises the firmness 
of the bishops, for protesting against sev- 
eral laws passed by the Government, and for 
refusing to take the oath under the new Consti- 
tation, and enjoins the members of the clergy 
remaining faithful, together with the people, 
to persevere in their faith, and to pray God 
that the persecution may cease. 

In Spain, the legislation against Protestant 
meetings continued to be strictly enforced. On 
April 23d, 1863, the Court cf Appeal, in Gra- 
nada, passed sentences in the case of the Prot- 
estants Matamoras, Trigo, and Alhama. Mat- 
amoras was condemned to nine years’ punish- 
ment at the galleys, Alhama likewise to nine, 
and Trigo to seven. The queen subsequently 
commuted these sentences into an equal num- 
ber of years of imprisonment. ~ 

In one of the Austrian provinces, the Tyrol, 
the bishops moved, at the Provincial Diet, that 
the Diet request the Imperial Government to 
exempt the Tyrol from the law which grants 
to the Protestants of Austria equal rights with 
the Roman Catholics, and to decree that no 
Protestant parish should exist in the Tyrol; 
that the public exercise of the Protestant re- 
ligion be prohibited, and that Protestants shall 
have the right of acquiring landed property, 
only if authorized, in every case, by a special de- 
cree. This motion, after long debate, was adopt- 
ed by thirty-four against eighteen votes, but the 
Imperial Government did not grant the re- 

uest. 
' The Roman Catholic Church continued to 
make progress in a number of pagan countries, 
In China, the Church enjoys the efficient pa- 
tronage of the Government, and the native 
Christians, among whom are a number of man- 
darins, are in no way molested in the free ex- 
ercise of their religion. Very favorable news 
has been received from the missionaries in | 
Thibet. They report that whole villages are 
embracing the Catholic religion, and that even 
numerous bonzes are asking for missionaries. 
The bloody persecution which for many years 
has been desolating the Roman Catholic con- 
gregations in Cochin China, has ceased. The 
cession of several provinces of Oochin China 
to France, and the establishment of a French 
Ne pas a over the adjoining kingdom of 

arther India, make a rapid progress of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Farther India high- 
ly probable. 

In Japan, chapels have been erected in the 
European settlements. In Africa, Madagascar 
especially bids fair to witness the progress of 
the Roman Catholic missions. In Turkey, the 
movement among the Bulgarians toward a 
union with the Roman Catholic Church has 
again made some progress. 
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RUSSIA, an empire in Northeastern Europe 
and Northern Asia. The reigning emperor is 
Alexander II. (Nicolajevitch), who was born 
29th April (17th, old style), 1818, succeeded 
his father, Nicholas L. (Paulovitch), 2d March 
(18th Feb., o. s.), 1855, was crowned 7th Sep- 
tember (26th August, o.s.), 1856. He was mar- 
ried on 28th April (16th, o. s.), 1841, to Maria 
Alexandrovna, daughter of the late Grand 
Duke Ludwig II, of Hesse Darmstadt. His 
oldest son and heir to the crown is the Cesar- 
evitch, Nicholas Alexandrovitch, born 20th 
September (Sth, o. s.), 1843. 

e can find room in this volume to notice 
only the emancipation movement in this great 
country. 

On March 8d, 1863, the transitory epoch 
which the law for the abolition of serfdom had 

rovided for, terminated, and serfdom definite- 
y expired throughout the Russian empire. 
The event was celebrated everywhere with the 
greatest solemnity, and all classes of society 
showed a full consciousness of the immense 
influence which it cannot fail to have upon the 
destiny of Russia. On the immediate results 
which emancipation has already had in Russia, 
interesting statements have been published by 
an English clergyman, the Rev. J. Long, who 
spent five months in Russia, mainly in order 
to gain information from the best sources, 
on the facts connected with this movement. 
Mr. Long states that the serfs have shown 
by their peaceable demeanor, and by avoid- 
ing any violent excess, that they know how 
to appreciate their newly acquired liberty. As 
municipal constitutions were conceded to the 
peasants simultaneously with emancipation, Mr. 
Long found among intelligent Russians the con- 
viction that provincial assemblies would be 
the results of municipal freedom, and that a 
Constitution would be the fruit of provincial 
assemblies. ‘To carry out the Emancipation 
Act, 1,500 unpaid justices of the peace were 
nominated by Government. The administra- 
tion of these men, who were selected for their 
character and public spirit, generally gave satis- 


faction, and it was intended that they should be 
continued, to discharge similar duties to those 
of county magistrates in England. Within two 
years, more than 8,000 new schools have 
sprung into existence, through individual ef- 
forts among the peasantry, and they are rapid- 
ly on the increase. The peasant is anxious to 
be able to read the laws by which he is gov- 
erned; besides, the elevation of his social po- 
sition through emancipation gives him the 
means, as well as the inclination, to learn to 
read. The example of peasant elevation in 
other parts of Europe confirms this. In Rus- 
sia, before emancipation, there was scarcely a 
day school among the peasantry ; but these 
8,000 schools have arisen spontaneously from 
the wish of the peasants, aided by the cle 
and gentry. The Government has spent noth- 
ing on them. The Emperor Nicholas allowed 
only colleges and universities, and that to a 
very limited degree: serf emancipation inau- 
gurates the education of the masses. 

‘The social condition of the peasant is being 
improved. The anxiety of the peasant to pur- 
chase land, so strongly marked in France, is 
showing itself also in Russia, thus leading to 
habits of industry, in order to procure the 
means of making the purchase. Indolence, 


the natural fruit of serfdom, is giving way to 


the encouragement of industry. One million 
peasants have bought up the land on which 
they were formerly located, borrowing the 
money from Government. The price of land 
is rising all through Russia, owing to the peas- 
ants renting or hiring it to a far greater extent 
than formerly, though the enemies of emanci- 
pation said the peasants would be too indolent 
to cultivate the land. Money is no longer hid- 
den in earthen pots in the ground, or in the 
wall, through fear of the steward. The peas- 
ants’ houses in some quarters are exhibiting a 
greater appearance of comfort, and providing 
more rooms, instead of—after the old fashion 
—crowding twenty-five into a room. More 
houses have been built within the last two 
years than during the previous six.” 


S 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. Schleswig and 
Holstein are two duchies in Northern Europe, 
which, until November 15th, 1863, were a part 
of the dominions of the king of Denmark, but, 
having always had a different law of succession 
from Denmark Proper, claimed to become in- 
dependent of Denmark upon the death of King 
Frederick VII. In Denmark Proper, the crown 
of the monarchy was transmissible to females ; 
in the two duchies the Salic law prevailed, ac- 
cording to which the crown can only descend 
to heirs male, Prince Ohristian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg succeeded as 
King Ohristian IX., in the kingdom of Den- 
mark; but in the two duchies the Prince 


Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- — 


Augustenburg claimed to be entitled to succes- 
sion, and assumed at once the title of Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein. He was recognized as such 
by the majority of the Diets of each duchy 
and by a considerable number of the Ger- 
man princes. The peculiar relations of Hol- 
stein to the German Confederacy, and its close 
connection with Schleswig, involved the whole 
of Germany in this Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty, while a previous treaty of 1852, concern- 
ing the succession in the Danish monarchy, 
made it at once a European question, in which 
all the European powers felt a deep interest, 
and some even claimed a right to interfere, 


a 
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The duchy of Schleswig has an area of 167 

ographical square miles, with a population, 
in 1855, of 409,970; Holstein has an area of 
155 geographical square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 544,419 inhabitants. Holstein is exclu- 
sively inhabited by Germans, and is a member 
of the German Confederacy. Schleswig is in- 
habited by a mixed population, consisting of 
Germans, Danes, and Frisians. The statistics 
of these three different nationalities are differ- 
ently estimated; according to the Almanac de 
Gotha for 1864, they were as follows: 146,500 
inhabitants speak German as their native lan- 
guage, 135,000 Danish, 85,000 Danish and Ger- 
man, and 83,000 Frisians. The little duchy 
of Lauenburg which is, like Holstein, exclu- 
sively inhabited by Germans, and belongs like- 
wise to the German Confederacy, has a popula- 
tion of 50,147 inhabitants. Together the three 
duchies have an area of 341 geographical 
square miles, against 696 of Denmark Proper, 
and an aggregate population of 1,004,473, 
against 1,600,551 of Denmark Proper. 

Schleswig does not belong to the German 
Confederacy ; but, according to the fundamen- 
tal law of the duchies, it is inseparably con- 
nected with Holstein. This fundamental law 
dates from the year 1460 when, Adolphus VIII, 
Count of Holstein and Duke of Schleswig, hav- 
ing died without direct issue, the estates of both 
united countries elected, after prolonged nego- 
tiations, King Christian I. of Denmark, of the 
house of Oldenburg, their duke and lord on 
these principal conditions: 1. That they elect- 
‘ed him not in his quality as King of Denmark, 
but as Duke and Lord of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. 2. That the estates and people of Schles- 
wig-Holstein be free in future to elect their 
ruler from among his heirs, under certain safe- 
guards. 3. That Schleswig and Holstein should 
remain forever undivided and inseparably 
united. All the following king-dukes of Den- 
mark and Schleswig-Holstein, up to Frederic 
VII., deceased in 1863, confirmed this Magna 
Charta of the two duchies. In 1616 the es- 
tates of the two duchies consented to renounce 
their elective franchise in favor of the right of 
primogeniture. By a family statute of both the 
branches, into which the house of Oldenburg 
had divided in the 16th century, the law of 
male primogeniture and agnatie (male) lineal 
succession was finally substituted for the former 
system of election. Since 1660, only the male 
line of the house of Oldenburg was entitled to 
succession in the duchies. <A different order 
of succession, however, was established in the 
kingdom of Denmark, by the Ler Regia, pub- 
lished by King Frederic III. in 1665. Accord- 
ing to this law the cognatic (female) descendants 
of King Frederick were to succeed in Denmark, 
in case his male line should fail. The same 
king had already, in 1658, dissolved the feudal 
connection between Denmark and Schleswig, 
and declared the latter an independent state. 
Holstein had always been a fief of the German 
empire, and, in 1815, became an independent 
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state of the restored German Confederacy. As, 
at the beginning of the present century, it be- 
came apparent that the male line of King 
Frederick JIT. was likely soon to fail, the kings 
of Denmark made great efforts to secure, in 
such an event, the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy. King Christian VIIL, by his fa- 
mous Letters Patent of July 8th, 1846, declared 
that the validity of the cognatic succession in 
the duchies of Schleswig and Lauenburg was 
unquestionable, but that in regard to some 
parts of the duchy of Holstein there existed 
certain facts militating against an equally pos- 
itive opinion concerning the rights of inherit- 
ance of all his royal hereditary successors in 
that duchy. The estates of Holstein (on Au- 
gust 3d) applied to the German Diet for pro- 
tection. The king, in reply (September 7th), 
declared that it had never entered his mind to 
violate the independence of Holstein, its con- 
stitution, and its union with Schleswig, and 
that it was not his object to infringe upon well 
established rights of the agnates. Still the ef- 
forts, both for dissolving the connection be- 
tween Schleswig and Holstein, and for securing 
the integrity of the monarchy, were not aban- 
doned. On March 24th, 1848, King Frederic 
VII. declared, by royal proclamation, that 
Denmark and Schleswig were henceforth to 
form an inseparable union under the same con- 
stitution, thus dissolving the ancient union be- 
tween Schleswig and Holstein. ‘This procla- 
mation led to a three years’ war between the 
people of the duchies, who regarded the pro- 
clamation as an abolition of their independence, 
and the Government of Denmark. The Ger- 
man Diet sent auxiliary troops to assist Hol- 
stein, but in 1851 peace was restored on the 
basis of the state of things before the war. The 
people of the duchies complained, however, that 
the Danish Government persistently continued 
to violate their constitutional rights. Against 
some of these measures complained of, not only 
the states of the German Confederacy, but also 
the Governments of England and Russia re- 
monstrated. On November 18th, 1863, the 
present king of Denmark, Christian IX., signed 
a new constitution, under which Schleswig was 
again incorporated in the kingdom of Denmark. 
The German Diet, and, particularly, the Gov- 
ernments of Austria and Prussia declared this 
to be a violation of the constitutional rights of 
the duchies, and by order of the Federal Diet, 
troops of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and Han- 
over, were called out to prevent the execution 
of the new Danish Constitution. But the peo- 
ple of the two duchies, who were supported by 
the almost unanimous voice of the people of all 
the German States, and by several German 
Governments, asserted that all and every con- 
nection between the duchies and Denmark had 
ceased forever with the extinction of the last 
prince of the royal line of Oldenburg, on the 
15th of November, 1863, and that, in accord- 
ance with the law of succession, Prince Fred- 
erick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Au- 
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gustenburg is the next legitimate heir to the 
duchies. 

To forestall the claims which it was foreseen 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg would raise to the suc- 
cession in the duchies upon the death of the 
childless King Frederick VII., the Danish Gov- 
ernment had prevailed upon the Great Powersof 
Europe (England, Austria, Prussia, France, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden) to agree upon the “‘ Treaty of 
London,” of May 8th, 1852, by which the said 
Powers acknowledged the “integrity of the 
Danish monarchy ” as a perpetual principle in 
European politics, and engaged to recognize the 
succession of Prince Christian, of Glicksburg, 
and his male issue, to all the lands united un- 
der the sceptre of Frederic VII. The London 
treaty was afterward acceded to by Han- 
over, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Electoral Hesse, 


Oldenburg, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal,. 


Greece, and the Italian States. The Duke of 
Augustenburg was also prevailed upon to sign 
an act (December 80th, 1852), by which he re- 
nounced his claims to succession. The London 
treaty was not acceded to by the Federal Diet, 
and the Diets of the two duchies. The eldest 
son and the brother of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg declared that they did not consider them- 
selves bound by the declaration of the duke, 
and the former (Prince Frederic) therefore, in 
the place of his father, asserted his claims to 
the duchies. Those who advocate his rights, 
assert, that ‘‘to change the order of succession 
in any country subject to princely rule, it is 
required to obtain: 1. The consent and re- 
nunciation of all the male and female heirs 
(agnati and cognati), whose right to the inherit- 
ance would be impaired by the change. 2. The 
consent of the people of that country, or its 
lawful representatives, and that neither of 
these two conditions has been fulfilled. 

The Federal Diet of Germany, at the close 
of 1863, had not yet decided the question, 
whether Germany would recognize Prince 
Frederic as Duke of Holstein, or confine itself 
to compel Denmark to repeal the Constitu- 
tion of November 18th, 1868, and give guaran- 
tees for the protection of the constitutional 
rights of the duchies. 

SIDERIUM. In course of the development 
of his invention for producing on a commer- 
cial scale the metal magnesium, Mr. E. Sonn- 
stadt, of Loughborough, England, is said to 
have discovered a new metal. This he found in 
the “carcasse” remaining when the chloride 
of magnesium is obtained by evaporating and 
igniting the mixed chloride of the same and 
of sodium. In many of its reactions this new 
metal corresponds almost precisely with iron, 
for which it may hitherto have been mistaken. 
It appears to occur invariably in connection 
with magnesium, which cannot be entirely 
freed from it. ) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. A special session of 
the Legislature of South Carolina was held in 
April, Governor Bonham, in his message, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


made a number of recommendations of which 
the following are the most important: To pro- 
hibit the planting of over a half, or at most 
one acre with cotton, to the “ full hand” (able- 
bodied slave), and that the hands to be enumer- 
ated should only be such as “* work in the crop; ” 
also, to adopt some legislation to arrest the pur- 
chase and monopoly of articles of prime neces- 
sity, even when it is not intended to export 
them beyond the limits of the State; also, to 
prevent the undue distillation of spirits from the 
cereals and molasses, for which the enormous 
rofits on whiskey offered a great temptation, 
he governor declares that the act to supply 
negro labor for the coast defences cannot be 
made effectual for the accomplishment of its 
objects. 
Early in June, Colonel Montgomery, with 
five companies of his negro regiment, and a 


section of company G, 3d Rhode Island artil- ~ 


lery, left Beaufort with three steamers on an ex- 
pedition up the Combahee river. They carried 
eight guns, a portion of them 10-lb. Parrotts, 
and the rest 12 and 24-lb. howitzers. The par- 
ty landed at Field’s Point, about twenty miles 
up the river, and there found two deserted 
forts and numerous rifle pits. A rebel force 
appeared in the distance, but hastily retired. 
Leaving a few men in the forts and rifle pits, 


Colonel Montgomery threw out the balance 


of his command as skirmishers, making the en- 
emy believe that he had a large force in re- 
serve. Upon the withdrawal of the rebels, the 


gangs of slaves who were just going to work © 


on the plantations broke away from their over- 
seers, and came rushing down to the landing- 
place in droves of hundreds and thousands. 
They were sent on board the steamers, till all 
the spare room was takenup. Meanwhile com- 
panies of negro soldiers were sent in various 
directions to burn buildings and secure horses, 
provisions, and. other property. Several rice- 
mills, store houses filled with rice and cotton, 
and every house, barn, or other building be- 
longing to any known rebel were burned, and 
all the portable property of value brought 
away. One store house that was fired contain- 
ed two years’ crops of rice; and another $10,- 
000 worth of cotton. The locks by which the 
plantations are irrigated were destroyed, flood- 


ing the'fields of rice and destroying the young » 


crop. One company alone burned twenty-five 
buildings, many of them containing immense 
quantities of rice. All this work of devastation 
was done in a few hours, when Colonel Mont- 
gomery thought it prudent to withdraw, and 
did so without loss, arriving at Beaufort with- 
in twenty-nine hours of the time of his de- 
parture. The trophies of the expedition were 
over eight hundred slaves, men, women, and 
children, several hundred bags of hominy, @ 
fine lot of horses, and a large quantity of house- 
hold furniture. 

About the same time that the above raid was 
made, Colonel Barton, with a large picked 
force, made an expedition on three steamers 
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SPAIN, 


to the village of Bluffton. The village was 
captured, with but little opposition, and burn- 
ed to the ground, only one building, a church, 
being spared. 

On the 12th of June, General Hunter was re- 
lieved from his command by order of the Pres- 
ident, and General Q. A. Gillmore was appoint- 
ed his successor. 

General Gillmore’s operations against Charles- 
ton caused a feeling of anxiety among the peo- 

le of that city such as they never felt before. 

he newspapers were filled with appeals to the 
courage and local pride of the citizens. They 
were called upon to welcome “ destruction and 
extermination” sooner than succumb to “ Yan- 
kee dominion and all its nameless enormities.” 
Gov. Bonham repeated the same sentiments 
in his proclamation ordering non-combatants to 
leave the city. The commission who had been 
elected in 1862, to remove women, children, 
and other non-combatants from the city, when- 
ever, in their opinion, it should become neces- 
sary, now proceeded to act. Free transporta- 
tion and board, and lodging, at safe places out 
of the city, were given to all persons who were 
unable to pay. It is probable thatthe city was 
(with but few exceptions) cleared of all women 
and children before Gillmore commenced throw- 
ing his shells into it. 

e disposition of the Federal negro troops 
captured by the rebels on Morris and James 
Islands, was a mystery which the rebel author- 
ities did not take the trouble to clear up. It 
was generally supposed that they had been hung 
or sold into slavery. General Beauregard au- 
thorized a statement, on the 12th of August in 
the “Charleston Mercury,” to the effect that 
the Secretary of War had ordered the negro 
prisoners to be turned over to the State author- 
ities by virtue of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress. Governor Bonham had therefore been 
notified that the negroes were held subject to 
his orders. The governor had requested Gen- 
eral Beauregard to retain them in military cus- 
tody until he could make arrangements to dis- 
pose of them. That was their situation on the 
date above given, and of their fate nothing fur- 
ther is definitely known. 

The proceedings of the Legislature during 
the latter part of the year were chiefly confined 
to the increase, equipment, and maintenance of 
the military forces of the State; and were de- 
void of special interest. 

SPAIN, a kingdom in Southern Europe. 
The present queen is Isabella II., who was 
born 10th of October, 1830, and succeeded her 
father, the late King Ferdinand VI., on 29th 
of September, 1833, remaining under guardian- 
ship until 8th of November, 1843, when she 
was declared of age by the Cortes (Legisla- 
ture). She was married 10th of October, 1846, 
to Francis d’Assisi, her cousin german. Her 
eldest son and heir to the throne is Alfons, 
Prince of Asturias, who was born 28th of No- 
vember, 1857. 

The difficulties between Spain and St. Do- 
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mingo form the only topic we can notice in 
this volume. 

- In Feb., 1863, the people of the late repub- 
lic of Santo Domingo, which in 1861 was sold 
by its President Santana, to Spain, rose again 
in insurrection for the recovery of their na- 
tional independence. ‘The movement showed 
itself in ake wpwes in the two provinces of Ci- 
bao and Santiago de los Caballeros. The chief 
of the insurrection, Lucas de la Pena, had 
counted upon the support of the Government 
of Hayti; but the latter refused to take part 
in any hostile demonstrations, and the com- 
mander of Fort Liberté, who had favorably re- 
ceived a communication from the chief of the 
insurgents, and replied to it, was promptly de- 
posed. On February 26th, a body of from six 
to seven hundred insurgents, under the com- 
mand of Lucas de la Pena, presented them- 
selves before the town of Guayabin, and cap- 
tured the small garrison of twenty-four men. 
Almost at the same time they occupied the 
town of Savaneta. In Manga and Santiago 
the attempts at making an insurrection were 
unsuccessful. Savaneta was likewise soon 
wrested from them again, and on March 21st 
the whole insurrection seemed to be suppress- 
éd, and the captain-general proclaimed a gen- 
eral amnesty, from which he only exempted 
the leaders. Soon, however, the insurrection 
broke out again on a larger scale than before. 
Though the Spanish accounts and those re- 
ceived from the neighboring Turks Island (the 
latter were friendly to the cause of the insur- 
gents) materially differed, there is no doubt 
that the Spanish forces were defeated in sev- 
eral engagements, and driven from Guayabin, 
Savaneta, Moca, la Vega, and Macoris, Even 
the city of Santiago, the largest city in the 
north, was burned by the insurgents, and 
the Spanish troops had to retire to the seaport 
town, Puerto Plata. But even this place was 
abandoned, on the ground that it was not 
adapted for a base of extensive operations, and 
Monte Christo, another seaport town near the 
Haytian frontier, selected for that purpose. 
The insurgents fought with the utmost saa 
and it was only owing to the immense superi- 
ority of the Spanish forces in numbers, that 
they had gradually to yield. An offer was 
made by the authorities at Santiago, to the 
President of Hayti, to annex themselves to 
Hayti; but the offer was not accepted. An 
appeal was made to all the republics of America 
for assistance, but although much pie peel 
was expressed for them, no material aid was 
given; and toward the close of the year, the 
insurrection, although still holding out, had 
been greatly reduced. . 

STEAM. The controversy between Messrs. 
Dickerson and Isherwood on the value of ex- 
pansion in the cylinder of the steam engine, has 
been brought prominently before the public by 
a trial at Washington, in which Mr. Dickerson 
appeared as attorney to establish the value of 
the Sickles cut-off in the saving of fuel, and 
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Mr. Isherwood as a witness on the opposite 
side. The jury gave their verdict for a savitig 
of 84 per cent. produced by the Sickles cut-off. 
The positions taken by Mr. Isherwood in his 
book are as follows: 


The causes of the great discrepancy found to exist in 
steam engines using steam with different measures o 
expansion between the economy as promised by the 
law of Marriotte and as realized experimentally, may 
be summed up as follows, premising that the same in- 
itial and back pressures are supposed to be employed 
in the cylinder, namely : F J 

ist. The law of the expansion of steam is not rigor- 
ously that of Marriotte,even when condensation is 
prevented by aupernesting 5 the pressure decreases in 
a higher ratio than the volume increases. © 

2d. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due 
to the production of power. 2 

8d. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due 
to superheating the back pressure vapor as a gas. 

4th. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due 
to its expansion per sé. 

5th. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due 
to external radiation. 

6th. The condensation of steam in the cylinder due 
to the re-evaporation of water deposited on its internal 
surface. 

7th. The loss of dynamic effect in the cylinder clear- 
ance and steam-passage. 

8th. The influence of the back pressure in the cylin- 
der resisting the stroke of the piston. 

9th. The influence of the pregsure required to work 
the engine per se. 

10th. The difference of dynamic effect due to an 
equal weight of steam used at the average cylinder 
pressure and at the boiler pressure. 


To which Mr. Dickerson replies: 


Now, each and all of these statements are either 
false or do not affect the economy of expansion any 
more than the economy of non-expansion. 

1st. The first one is false, Expanded steam increases 
its pressure—not diminishes it—in a higher ratio than 
the volume increases; and this is the discovery of 
Regnault. 

2d. The second one is false, no such condensation 
occurs ; but if it did, there would be no difference of 
practical consequence between expansion and non- 
expansion, 

3d. The third one is of itself immaterial, and not ad- 
verse to expansion, 

4th. The steam does not condense by expansion in 
an engine, as Regnault shows. 

5th. The loss by external radiation from the cylin- 
der is too insignificant to mention, but Isherwood says 
of it that “the radiation from the exterior surface of 
the cylinder and the condensation a the interior sur- 
faces will be about the same,’ whether expansion or 
non-expansion is used. 

6th. No such effect is produced—no “ water is de- 
posited on the interior surface of the cylinder,” and 
of course none is re-evaporated 

7th. The total loss of power by clearance is perfectly 
calculable, but is less with expansion than without it, 
although it is a greater percentage of the total power 
with expansion than without it. 

8thand 9th, The answer is that the back pressure 
and friction are just like all other resistances which 
oppose the steam in its effort to drive down the piston 
—just such resistance as the friction of the boat goin 
through the water, or of the mill-stone which lade 
the grain—and by whatever means any of these resist- 
ances are overcome with less steam than otherwise 
would be needed, by that same means all of these re- 
sistances are overcome more perpomieally. 

But “back pressure” is diminished by increasing 
expansion—that is to say, a lower “ vacuum” is pro- 
duced by cutting off short than by following full stroke 
—and therefore, in respect to this item, there is a re- 
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. 
duction of resistance to be overcome, effected by the 
very act of economizing the means. by which it is 
to be overcome. 

10th. I trust I shall not be considered intensely ig- 
norant when I confess that I don’t understand what 
this means—either philologically or scientifically con- 
sidered. 

SUEZ, Canat or. The project of a shi 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez, for which M. 
de Lesseps, a Frenchman, has received the con- 
cession from the Pasha of Egypt, is not only 
of the utmost importance for the commercial 


world, but has, of late, also led to some puliti- 


cal complications. According to the plan ef 
M. de Lesseps a canal was to be dug, ninety 
miles long, three hundred and thirty feet wide 
at the water line, and sloping at the sides down 
to the bottom, which was to be twenty feet be- 
low low-water level in the Mediterranean. A 
sluice-lock, three hundred and thirty feet long, 
by seventy wide, was to be formed at each end > 
and by taking advantage of the rise of the tides 
at Suez, it was expected, or hoped, that an ad- 
ditional depth of three or four feet might be 
obtained. -The: more formidable portions of 
the work would be two artificial harbors, ne- 
cessary to be constructed at the ends of the 
canal; seeing that no ship could enter it from 
the sea except through a harbor protected at 
all times from sands and shoals. At Suez, the 
piers would have to be carried out to the length 
of three miles, in order to inclose a harbor 
deep enough for such a purpose, and would 
have to pass through shifting sand; but still 
the stone to construct them is near at hand, and 
the difficulties are only such as engineers are 
accustomed to deal with. At the Mediterra- 
nean end of the canal, however, near Tyneh or 
Pelusium, the indispensable harbor would be 
much more difficult of construction, and much 
more costly. The Nile annually pours out 
thirteen million cubic yards of sand and mud 


' into the Mediterranean, beside that which is 


deposited on the land of the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt. These thirty million cubic yards are 
borne by a current directly toward the shore 
of the Mediterranean near the region of Tyneh, 
making the sea at that spot shallower and shal- 
lower every year, full of shifting mud banks and 
sand banks. The English, in general, showed 
a great opposition to the plan, and the French 
naturally attributed this to political reasons. 
After seven years of discussion, the matter was 
taken up, in 1855, somewhat in an internation- 
al spirit. The nations that would be most bene- 
fited commercially by the opening of a canal 
across the isthmus—France, England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Holland—were invited by the 
pasha to send out a joint commission of civil 
engineers, to test the plans of Lesseps and Tala- 
bot, and to report upon the feasibility of the 
whole project. After they had made their re- 
port, a larger commission, appointed by the 
pasha, devoted the greater part of 1856 to 8 
consideration of the matter. The commission 
came to the conclusion that a canal, differing 
in certain points fram Lesseps’ plan, could be 
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constructed with profit. The result of all this 
was: that M. de Lesseps obtained requisite 
powers from the pasha; that a company was 
formed; that the pasha and French sharehold- 
ers agreed to furnish the funds; and that 
the works were commenced, and have been 
progressing, with a few interruptions, ever 
since. 

The new canal commences many miles to the 
westward of Tyneh, near the old Damietta 
mouth of the Nile, and takes Lake Temsah on 
the way. As there is scarcely a drop of fresh 
water to be met with along the arid region to 
be traversed by the canal, and as the laborers 
employed in the works must be reckoned by 
tens of thousands, an important preliminary 
enterprise has been necessary, to bring the 
fresh water of the Nile to the villages or en- 
campments where the laborers are stationed. 
This has been accomplished, from the Nile at 
Cairo to apoint near Lake Temsah; from thence 
iron pipes convey the water along the northern 
half of the route toward Damietta, while ar- 
rangements are also being made for convey- 
ing it along the southern half toward Suez. 
Another auxiliary work is being constructed 
in the shape of a service-canal, designed to 
take men and materials from place to place. 
It was opened from Lake Temsah northward, 
some months ago. 

Said Pasha of Egypt, although he always 
declared that the sanction of the Ottoman Porte 
was indispensable even for the commencement 


of the canal, did not debar the director of the. 


company from preliminary works or from em- 
ploying forced labor. He even became respon- 
sible for nearly one half of the capital of the 
company. On his death, the sultan was induced 
to visit Egypt and examine the works person- 
ally, and on his return to Constantinople, he 
declared that he could not sanction the large 
grants of territory which the company claim- 
ed, and which would have rendered them pro- 
prietors of a great portion of the soil of Egypt, 
and that, further, he could not allow the con- 
tinuance of forced labor, which had decimated 
the people by exhaustion and fever. M. de 
Lesseps declared this order of the sultan con- 
trary to his treaty with Said Pasha, and denied 
the right of the sultan to interfere in any way 
with its execution. The present Pasha of 
Egypt, Ismail, despatched, therefore, one of his 
councillors, Nubar Bey, to Paris, to lay before 
the company and its directors the chief de- 
mands of the Porte, which were concurred in 
by the pasha, and to entreat their acquiescence. 
When his offers were rejected, Nubar Bey laid 
the whole circumstances before three of the 
most eminent French lawyers, Odillon Bar- 
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rot, Jules Favre, and Dufaure, who declared in 
emphatic terms that the Government of Egypt 
had acted with perfect propriety, and that the 
canal company was unwise in asking for more 
than it had thought fit to accord. 

SUMNER, Major-General Epwrm Voss, an 
officer of U. S. volunteers, and brevet major- 
general in the U. S. army, born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1796, died at Syracuse, N. Y., March 
2ist, 1863. He was educated at the Milton 
Academy, Boston, and in March, 1819, was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in the 2d infantry, 
and served in the Black Hawk war. When the 
2d regiment of dragoons was raised by Gen. 
Jackson, he was commissioned as its captain, 
and was for many years employed in service 
on the Indian frontier, and subsequently com- 
manded the school of cavalry practice, at Car- 
lisle, Penn. He was promoted to be major in 
1846, and in April, 1847, led the famous cav- 
alry charge at Cerro Gordo; was wounded, 
and obtained the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 
At Contreras and Churubusco he won much 
honor, and at the battle of Molino del Rey 
commanded the entire cavalry, holding in check 
5,000 Mexican lancers.. For his gallant con- 
duct, he received the brevet of colonel, and in 
July, 1848, was commissioned lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the 1st dragoons. At the close of the 
war, he was placed in command of the depart- 
ment of New Mexico. In 1855, hé was pro- 
moted to the coloneley of the 1st cavalry, and 
the following year was in command at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. In July of 1857, he 
led a successful expedition against the Ohey- 
enne Indians, and in 1858 was appointed com- 
mander of the department of the West. In 
March, 1861, he was appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral in the regular army, in place of General 
Twiggs, and in March, 1862, appointed com- 
mander of the first army corps in the army of 
the Potomac. At the siege of Yorktown he 
commanded the left wing, and was engaged in 
all the battles of the Chickahominy, during 
which he was twice wounded. For his ser- 
vices before Richmond, he was made major- 
general of volunteers, and brevet major-general 
in the regular army. Upon the reorganization 
of the army, Gen. Sumner was assigned to the 
second corps, and in the battle of Antietam, 
was wounded. Subsequently he was placed in 
command of the right grand division of the 
army of the Potomac, but, upon the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Hooker as chief of that army, 
he asked to be relieved, and after a few weeks 
was ordered to the command of the army of 
the frontier. Upon the way thither he was 
taken sick, and died after a short illness, at 
Syracuse. 
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TELEGRAPH. The construction of a tele- 

graph around the earth made a considerable 

rogress during the year. Grants and privi- 
eges were made by the Russian and British 
Governments, which are highly favorable to 
this object. Through an arrangement with Mr. 
Perry MeD. Collins, the Russian Government 
undertakes to construct a line of telegraph 
from St. Petersburg to the mouth of the Amoor 
river, in Eastern Asia, a distance of about seven 
thousand miles; and it has already built the 
line as far as Irrutsk, on Lake Baikal, nearly 
three fourths of the distance. Mr. Collins and 
his associates then take up the line at the mouth 
of the Amoor river, and continue it by way of 
Behring’s strait, until it shall intersect at some 
point between Chicago and the Pacific coast, 
the present lines. The Russian Government 
grants the exclusive privilege for 33 years for 
the construction of this line through its territory 
on the northwest coast. The British Govern- 
ment has proceeded with great liberality rela- 
tive to its territory, known as British Columbia. 
Where the line crosses Behring’s strait is about 
66°N. latitude. From the Russian line others will 
soon stretch into India and China, and other 
parts of Asia. A line from San Francisco already 
extends some distance north on the Pacific coast. 

TENNESSEE. After the retreat of General 
Bragg from Murfreesboro’ in July, Western and 
Middle Tennessee were entirely under the con- 
trol of the Federal army. The advance of Gen. 
Burnside into East Tennessee was followed by 
a defeat of the Confederate force, and a reduc- 
tion of their strength in that part of the State. 
(See Army Oprrations.) The subject of a 
restoration of the State to the Union was con- 
siderably discussed, and some conventions were 
held, one of which assembled at Nashville on 
the Ist of July. The military governor ex- 
pressed a willingness to issue writs of election 
whenever the people in a suitable manner 
manifested their willingness and solicitude to 
choose legislators and commence in good faith 
the work of re-organization. The guerilla 
system prevailed so extensively that it fur- 
nished the greatest obstacle to this object. The 
State was exempted from the operation of the 
emancipation proclamation, and upon its re- 
organization an effort will probably be made to 
remove slavery. The views of Gov. Johnson 
were thus expressed in a public speech made 
in September : 

Tennessee is not out of the Union, never has been 
and never will be out. The bonds of the Constitution 
and, the Federal power will always prevent that. This 
Government is perpetual; provision is made for re- 
forming the Government and amending the Constitu- 
tion, and admitting States into the Union; not for let- 
ting them out of it. > Mf od 

ere are we now? There is a rebellion; this was 
op ae as I said. The rebel army is driven back. 
Here lies your State ; a sick man in his bed, emaciated 
and exhausted, paralyzed in all his powers and unable 


to walk alone. The physician comes, Don’ 
about antecedents, but administer to his wants; and 
cure him as quickly as possible. The United States 
sends an agent or a military governor, whichever you 


please to call him, to aid you in restoring yom govern- a 


ment. Whenever you desire, in fait 


civilauthority, you can do so, and a proclamation 
an election will be issued as s eedily as it is p 
to hold one. One by one alt the agencies of your Sti 


overnment will be set in motion. A legislature 


county court judges, justices and other officers, un 
the way is fairly open for the De 4 and all the 


elected. Judges will be appointed temporarily, 
until you can elect them at the polls; and so of sheri j 


of civil government resume 
This is no nice intricate metaphysical question. It is 


a plain, common sense matter, and there is nothing in a 


the way but obstinacy. : 

The provisional organization previously ere- 
ated by the President continued throughout 
the year, and on the 26th of January ensuing, 
Governor Johnson issued his proclamation for 
a State election. About twenty-five thousand 
of the citizens of the State entered the Union 
army, and several colored regiments were also 
organized. The desolations of the State in 
consequence of the war were without a paral- 
lel, especially in East Tennessee. I 

TERRITORIES OF THE 
STATES. These are Arizona, Colorado, Da- 
kota, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Washington. These vast districts 


have attracted considerable attention during 


the year, in consequence of the mineral wealth 
of several of them. Large numbers of persons 
have emigrated thither, and mining has been 
commenced on an extensive scale, For the de- 
tails of their area, population, and civil organ- 
izations, the reader is referred to the ANNUAL 
CyoLtopzpia, 1862. j 
TEXAS. Gov. Lubbock. of Texas, in his 
message to the Legislature on the 3d of Febru- 
ary said that the State had contributed 68,500 
men to the Confederate armies, or 4,773 in ex- 
cess of her highest popular vote. He then es- 
timated the number of men remaining in the 
State between the ages of 16 and 60, at only 
27,000. In his message in November follow- 
ing, he states that the number of soldiers fur- 
nished by Texas had at that time reached the 
aggregate of 90,000. According to this estimate 
only 5,500 men were left between the ages of 
16 and 60. Inthe latter message the governor 
discussed the situation of the Confederacy and 
the State at great length. With regard to the 
loss of Vicksburg and Port Hudson he makes 
the novel observation that those places cost the 
North a great deal more than they-were worth 
and thinks that the Confederacy could afford 
to fortify and lose several other places on the 
same terms. He denounced the system of ex- 
emptions and substitutes, and maintained that 
every man in the State, including aliens, should 
be forced into the army. He reported the 
revenues for the year to August 31st, at $2,- 
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468,061 including a balance of $36,866. The 
expenditures were the same, with a balance of 
$15,819. Up to the same date the public works 
at the Texas Penitentiary had turned out 2,258- 
660 yards of cotton goods and 293,298 yards 
of woollens, of which the larger part had been 
distributed among the army. The State foun- 
dry had not beem successful in the manufac- 
ture of cannon. Large quantities of percussion 
caps had, however, been made in the State. 
The governor recommended the appropriation 
of at least $1,000,000 (to be based on cotton 
bonds, or that cotton be purchased and pai 
for in bonds, to supply the State with arms and 
munitions of war. He declared himself op- 
posed to any peace which did not recognize the 
independence of the Confederate States. He 
“ regards reconstruction” as iptolerable on any 
terms, and would admit no State into the Oon- 
federacy whose laws did not recognize and pro- 
tect slavery. 

The tyrannical conduct of the rebel authori- 
ties in impressing men and seizing provisions 
produced great dissatisfaction throughout the 
State, alike among the soldiers and the people. 
Two serious riots occurred at Galveston. In 
one case, the troops, being short of rations, 
turned their guns on the town and compelled 
the commandant to give them what they want- 
ed. In the other instance, the troops paraded 
the streets in a body, took the poor rations that 
had been issued in the morning and burned 
them in the public square, and demanded fresh 
and better ones, which were accordingly fur- 
nished. Desertions were numerous—sometimes 
as many as 50 or 60 aday. About 2,000 de- 
‘ serters had fortified themselves near the Red 

River, and defied the Confederacy. At last 
accounts they had been established at that ren- 
dezvous for eight months, and were constantly 
receiving accessions of discontented rebels and 
desperadoes. 

The following were reported to be the prices 
of some articles in the State,.in rebel money: 
corn meal, $10 a bushel ; flour, $2 per lb.; cof- 

fee, $20 per lb.; sugar, $1 per lb.; butter, $3 
per lb.; eggs, $4.adozen; calf boots, from $150 
to $175 per pair. 
lockade running via Nassau was brisk dur- 
ing the year. It was principally done by 
schooners, to.and from the Brazos river, taking 
out cotton and bringing back materials of war, 
provisions and selected goods. Ten schooners 
with cotton were counted at one time in the 
Brazos river waiting a chance to get out. The 
enemy established a signal corps all along the 
Texas coast, in expectation of the arrival of a 
fleet of iron or steelclad blockade runners from 
Europe; but they did not come. The Anglo- 
rebel steamer, Sir Wm. Peel, with over 900 
bales of cotton was captured by the sloop of 
war Seminole, as she was running out. She 
had taken to Matamoras a cargo of arms and 
ammunition contributed by. the Southern As- 
sociation in Europe; and it was believed that 
after landing her cotton at Nassau or Havana, 


labors. 
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she was to be converted into a privateer. 
Her crew consisted of 50 men, some of whom 
belonged to the British navy. 

The Legislature generally sustained the rebel 
cause during the year, but refused to pass a res- 
olution recommending Congress to declare the 
Confederate notes a legal tender. 

At the fall election Pendleton Murray was 
chosen governor. He is a native of Alabama, 
a lawyer by profession, and said to be intense- 
ly devoted to the Confederate cause. 

THACKERAY, Wittram Maxkeprace, an 
English author, born in Calcutta in 1811, died 
in London, December 24th, 1863, In early 
childhood he lost his father, a civil officer in 
the service of the East India Company, and 
when about seven years of age was carried to 
England. <A vivid recollection of the country of 
his birth remained with him through life, and 
traits and reminiscences of Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety often occur in his novels. In London he 
was sent to" the Charter-house school, and 
thence went to the University of Cambridge, 
which, however, he left without taking a de- 
gree. Inheriting upon coming of age a prop- 
erty of about £20,000, he went abroad with 
the idea of making art his profession, and for 
several years pursued his studies and travels in 
Germany, France, and Italy. He finally decided 
that literature rather than art was his proper 
vocation, and that the latter, if followed at all, 
should be made subordinate to his literary 
The loss of a considerable portion of 
his property by unlucky speculations induced 
him to rely upon his pen for support, and re- 
turning to England, at the age of twenty-five, 
or thereabouts, he commenced the long strug- 
gle toward fame and publicity, which was at 
the last crowned with success. 

His first essays were in the London “Times,” 
and were on subjects connected with art and 
general literature. He then became a regular 
contributor to ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” under the 
pseudonymes of Michael Angelo Titmarsh and 
George Fitz-Boodle, Esq., and produced a va- 
riety of tales, criticisms, descriptive sketches 
and verses, which, though lively, and often 
showing originality of thought and direction, 
had more in them of the trifler than the worker 
with a purpose. Then came travelling sketches 
of men and manners, of which the “ Paris 
Sketch Book” (2 vols., 1840) was his earliest 
separate publication, followed by the “Irish 
Sketch Book,” and an amusing and highly 
characteristic account of a voyage to the East, 
entitled “From Cornhill to Cairo.” During 
this period of gradually growing reputation, 
his hand could be frequently traced in the 
pages of Fraser, where his “ Men’s Wives,” his 
** Yellow-plush Papers,” his ‘“‘Shabby-Genteel 
Story,” his “Great Hoggarty Diamond,” and 
his “ Luck of Barry Lyndon,” successively ap- 
peared. None of these obtained popularity, 
though the last is one of the most vigorous 
and dramatic tales in English literature. They 
are all marked by an exaggerated humor for 
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banter and indifference, characteristic of the 
periodical in which they appeared, which was 
at that time sarcastic and unscrupulous. But 
the germs of that delicate irony, and playful, 
yet chaste and vigorous style, for which he af- 
terward became famous, are also clearly in- 
dicated. 

The establishment of “Punch” in 1841 
opened to Thackeray a new and congenial field 
of labor, in which some of his happiest efforts 
were achieved. With his connection with this 
periodical his contributions also became more 
tempered by feeling and taste, and he evidently 
discovered a purpose worthy of guiding and 
influencing his pen. In * Punch” appeared 
his “Snob Papers,” his “ Prize Novelists,” his 
“ Jeames’s Diary,” &c., beside many excellent 
lyrics and ludicrous ballads, all illustrated by 
quaint designs from his own pencil. It was the 
publication of “ Vanity Fair” (1846-’48), how- 
ever—a work declined by many publishers— 
that gave Thackeray his place among the chief 
novelists of modern times. It was succeeded 
in due course of time by three other novels 
of modern society, “* Pendennis,” “The New- 
comes,” and “ Philip,” and by two other tales 
illustrating an elder world of manners, “ Es- 
mond,” and “ The Virginians,” of which the for- 
mer is considered the most artistically complete 
and scholarly of any of his larger works. They 
have obtained, for the most part, a very wide 
popularity in Europe and America, and as 
striking pictures of social life in England, 
impregnated with kindly satire of prominent 
social faults, their excellence can be scarcely 
overrated. The characters are among the most 
real ever drawn by novelist, and the style is 
clear, admirably void of affectation and thor- 
oughly English. A prominent feature of these, 
and, indeed, of most of his works, is the char- 
acteristic illustrations by himself. 

Among his numerous minor works may be 
mentioned a series of Christmas books, includ- 
ing “Mrs, Perkins’s Ball,” “ Our Street,” * Dr. 
Birch,” “The Kickleburys on the Rhine,” 
“ The Rose and the Ring,” and “ Rebecca and 
Rowena,” all reflecting with equal force, though 
on a lesser scale, the qualities of his novels. In 
185152 he lectured to delighted audiences in 
England and America on the “ English Humor- 
ists,” and also in 1852-56 on the “Four 
Georges.” Both series of lectures were pub- 
lished in book form, and have added not a lit- 
tle to his reputation as an author, In 1860 the 
“ Oornhill Magazine” was commenced under 
his editorship, and during the two years that 
he remained in that capacity, he published in 
the magazine ‘‘ Lovel the Widower,” and “‘ The 
Adventures of Philip.” Here also appeared a 
number of charming essays by him, lately pub- 
lished under the title of “The Roundabout 
Papers.” He had commenced a new serial tale 
when death overtook him, respecting which we 
have the statement of Charles Dickens that “in 
respect of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, 
character, incident, and a certain picturesque 
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blending of the whole, it was much the best 
of all his works.” He was found dead in his 
bed on the morning of December 24th; leay- 
ing two daughters, of whom one has already 
shown literary talents worthy of her name. 
His domestic happiness was saddened by the 
insanity of his wife, brought on many years 
ago by a fit of illness. Of his private character 
it is sufficient to say, that the death of no au- 
thor, during the present century, has called 
forth more universal and genuine expressions 
of regret from all classes of the community. 
THALLIUM. The contest between Mr. 
Crookes and M. Lamy in reference to priority 
of discovery of this metal, has been carried on 
during. the past fourteen months, and chiefly by 
a paper read, Dec. 15th, 1862, by M. Dumas, be- 
fore the French Academy, advocating the claim 
of Lamy, and by a reply in the Chemical News, 
Jan. 10th,1868, by Mr. Crookes, in which latter 
—admitting that the exposure of the labelled — 
metal in the International Exhibition (of 1862) 
constituted publication—Mr. Orookes’ prece- 
dence in the discovery, not merely of a new 
element, but also of its metallic character, is 
clearly established. M. Lamy’s first communi- 
cation was published, May 16th, 1862. Mr. 
Crookes’ specimen of thallium, labelled as ‘‘a 
new metallic element,” and on acard described 
also as a “heavy metal, forming compounds 
which are volatile below a red heat,” &c., was 
exposed to the view of scientific men in attend- 


_ance on the exhibition, as early as May 1st of 


the same year. The same author had previous- 
ly published the discovery of a new element, 
though at the dates of those earlier papers sup- 
posing it a metalloid. 

Mr. Crookes has still more recently deter- 
mined by means of spectrum observations the 
presence of thallium in varying proportions in 
many specimens of pyrites, sulphur, zine, cad- 
mium, sulphide of cadmium, and copper and 
bismuth ores. A native sulphur from Lipari 
contained so much thallium as almost to take 
rank as a new mineral, 

The spectrum of thallium has been said to be 
characterized by a single bright green line, 
nearly coincident with Bad. This, owing to 
volatility of the thallium compounds, is usually 
perceived but a moment; hence its intensity 
and duration do not safely indicate the rich- 
ness in thallium of the material thus ex- 
amined. Usually, however, thallium is by the 
spectroscope at once determined in pyrites, 
flue-dust, and the sediment of the lead-cham- 
ber in sulphuric acid manufacture; and the 
metal is now much sought in such sources, 
Prof. W. A. Miller does not agree in respect to 
the simplicity of the thallium spectrum. Havy- 
ing obtained this spectrum by the induction 
of spark in hydrogen gas, and secured a photo- 
graph of it ona collodion surface, he states 
that it is marked by several very characteris- 
tic groups of lines, recalling features of the 
tee of cadmium, zine, and less strongly, of 
e 
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UNITARIANS, or Unirartan Concreca- 
Tionaxists. According to the monthly journal 
of the American Unitarian Association, the de- 
nomination numbered in 1863, in the United 
States, 260 “societies,” of which 64 had no 
pastor ; 348 ministers, of whom 140 were “ not 
settled’; 2 theological seminaries, Cambridge 
and Meadville; 6 periodicals (of which 5 are 

ublished in Boston); and 13 religious char- 
itable societies. The population connected 
with the denomination is differently estimated 
at from 13,000 to 30,000. 
- In England there are 259 ministers who have 
charge of congregations, and 284 places which 
have chapels; 7 periodicals. The denomina-' 
tion has, in London, the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the London Domestic 
Mission Society, and 8 other societies. In the 
country they have 10 domestic missions, and 
26 tract and other societies. In Ireland there 
are three Presbyterian bodies which, in point 
of doctrine, are regarded as Unitarians, namely: 
the Presbytery of Antrim, the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster, and the Synod of Munster, 
Together they form the *‘ Non-subscribing Pres- 
byterian Association of Ireland,” which meets 
annually. Inthe English colonies the Unita- 
rians have 7 chapels. 

On the continent of Europe the Unitarians 
exist as a separate denomination only in the 
Austrian province of Transylvania, where they 
number a population of 50,870. Their peculiar 
views are, however, largely diffused in a num- 
ber of other Protestant churches. The Unita- 
rians of Transylvania have lately commenced 
to cultivate more intimate relations with those 
of Great Britain. In East India the Unitarians 
have established a mission school in Calcutta. 

UNITED STATES. On the first day of the 
year, President Lincoln issued the following 
proclamation declaring freedom to all the 
slaves in the insurrectionary States excepting 
Tennessee, some counties in Virginia, and some 
parishes in Louisiana. Its appearance was 
announced by a preliminary proclamation is- 
sued in September, 1862. (See ANNuat CycoLo- 
PzxpIA, 1862, Prstio DooumENts.) 

Whereas on the 22d day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, 
a proclamation was issued by the President of the 
United States, containing, among other things, the 
following, to wit: 

“That on the first day of Mite neat in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
all persons held as slaves within any State or desig- 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom as such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in 
any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and 


parts of States, if any, in which the le thereof, 
respectively, shall then be in rebellion aghinat the 
United States; and the fact that any State, or the peo- 
ple thereof, shall on that day be in good faith repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of 
the qualified voters of such State shall have participat- 
ed, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testi- 
mony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State, 
and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, by virtue of the power in me vested 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and Government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppress- 
ing said rebellion, do, on this first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to 
see RADIO proclaimed for the full period of one hun- 
dred days, from the day first above mentioned, order 
and designate as the States and parts of States wherein 
the people thereof yk ge nabald are this day in rebel- 
lion against the United States, the following, to wit: 

‘ Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of 
St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John, St. 
Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre 
Bonne, Lafourche, Ste. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, 
including the city of New ore Misesesipbt Alaba- 
ma, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties desig- 
nated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berk- 
eley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, 
Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are 
for the present left precisely as if this proclamation 
were not issued. 

And py virtue of the power and for the purpose 
aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons held 
as slaves within said designated States and parts of 
States are and henceforward shall be free; and that 
the Executive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authorities thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to 
be free to abstain from all violence, unless in neces- 
sary self-defence; and I recommend to them that, in 
pein when allowed, they labor fuithfully for reason- 

ie wages, 

And I further declare and make known that such 
persons, of suitable condifion, will be received into the 
armed service of the United States to garrison forts, 
positions, stations, and other places, and to man ves- 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of 
justice, warranted by the Constitution upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
kind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my name, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this first day of 

January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
{u.s.] eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the in- 
dependence of the United States the eighty- 
seventh. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
the President: 
1LL14M H, Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


One hundred guns were fired in Pittsburg 
on January 2d, in honor of the proclamation. 
The same number were fired in Buffalo on the 
8d. Onthe 2d Governor Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts issued a proclamation ordering a sa- 
lute of one hundred guns, “ as an official recog- 
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nition of its justice and necessity, by the Oom- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” 


As the year advanced the views of the Gov- 
ernment were made known relative to the im- 
portance of the measure and the influence 
which it should exert in the administration of 
affairs growing out of the war; the views of 
the people were also expressed relative to its 
legality ; and its operation could be seen. 

e view of the President relative to the 

roclamation is expressed in these words: ‘‘a 

fit and necessary war measure for suppressing 
said rebellion.” 

Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, in a letter to 
the American minister at Paris, dated Decem- 
ber Ist, 1863, more than two months after the 
future appearance of the proclamation had 
been annonnced by the President, presented 
the following view of the position of slavery 
in the conflict: 


The great problem of domestic slavery in the United 
States presented itself for solution when the war be- 
gan. It is in process of solution, and so the war goes 
on. It is not yet solved, and so the war is not yet 
ended. The le of the United States are intensely 
engaged in the difficult task. If it questions and re- 
jects one process of solution after another, that does not 

rove that it is abandoning the task. On the contrary 
it is the very act of performance of the task itself. If the 
ormer seems slow, let the observer ask where or 
when did any nation advance faster in a labor so com- 
plex and so difficult. The President’s message -will 
carry the public mind still more directly and more 
earnestly on its t work. The war would have had 
no terrors for the people if they had not feared that the 
Union could not endure the trial of solving that prob- 
lem. Apprehensions of that kind are beginning now 
to be dismissed. In all the elements of hay, 
power, and stability, the Union is stronger when Con- 
gress meets to-day than it was when Congress met a 
year ago. In all the same elements the insurrection is 
weaker, Revolutions do not revive their strength or 
their energy. They must succeed at first, or at least 
gain advan continually, or they must perish. A 
year ago it seemed that any foreign nation might as- 
sail and destroy us at a blow. Iam sure that no one 
foreign nation would now conceive such an attempt, 
while a combination of several powers for that purpose 
is impossible. 

Tn a letter addressed to the Committee on 
the Inauguration of the Loyal National League 
of New York, dated April 9th, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, thus describes the 
extent of the emancipation and its good faith: 


Nothing, in my judgment, is more certain than the 
fulfilment of these predictions. Safe in the States, 
before rebellion, from all Federal interference, slavery 
has come out from its shelter under State constitutions 
and laws to assail the national life. It will surely die, 
sensyrg by its own fangs and stings, What matter now 

w it dies? Whether as a consequence or object of 
the war, what matter? Is this a time to split hairs of 
logic? To me it seems that Providence indicates 
clearly enough how the end of slavery must come. It 
comes in rebel Slave States by military order, decree, or 
proclamation, not to be disregarded or set aside in an 
event as a oe but maintained and executed with 
perfect good faith to all the enfranchised ; and it will 
come ip the loyal Slave States by the unconstrained 
action of the peers and their Legislatures, aided freel 
and generously by their brethren of the Free States. 
may be mistaken in this; but if Iam, another and bet- 
ter way will be revealed. 

Meantime, it seems to me very necessary to say dis- 
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tinctly what many yet shrink from sa; ing. The 
American blacks must be called into this conflict, not 
as cattle, not now even as contrabands, but as men, In 
the Free States, and, by the | aypresar es in the rebel 
States they are freemen. The Attorney General, in an 
opinion which defies refutation, has pronounced these 
freemen citizens of the United States. Let then the ex- 
ample of Andrew Jackson, who did not hesitate to op- 
se colored regiments to British invasion, be now 
Rearleasly followed. Let these blacks, acclimated, 
familiar with the country, capable of great endurance, 
receive suitable military organization, and do their 
part. We need their good will, and must make them 
our friends by showing ourselves their friends. We 
must have them for guides, for scouts, for all pare | 
service in camp or field for which they are qualifi 
Thus saployed, from a burden they will become a 
support; and the hazards, privations, and labors of 
the white soldiers will be proportionally diminished. 
Some will object of course. There are always objec- . 
tions to everything practical. Let experience di 
honest fears, and refute captious or disloyal cavil, 


The postmaster-general, Mr. Blair, in aspeech 
delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, somewhat later, 
thus spoke of the permanence of the emanci- 
pation: 

That measure, which as commander-in-chief, the 
President rightfully adopted under the Constitution, 
and in accordance with national law, to obtain the co- 
operation of the whole race of people, and which in- 
volves both life and freedom in its results when pro- 
claimed, was beyond revocation by either civil or 
military authority of the nation. The people once _ 
slaves in the rebel States can never again be recog- 
-nized as such by the United States. No judicial deci- 
sion, no legislative action, State or national, can be 
admitted to re-enslaye a people who are associated 
with our own destinies in this war of defence to save 
the Government, and whose manumission was deemed 
essential to the restoration and preservation of the 
Union and to its permanent peace. 


In a speech delivered at Cincinnati, on Oc- 
tober 15th, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Chase, more fully related the cause which 
to the-issue of the proclamation, the design of 
it,and the advantages which had arisen from 
it. He said: ; 


It was very simple and very plain, that slavery de- 
pended for its existence outside of those States upon 
the national will, which is simpl saying your will 
and my will, that slavery outside of those States should 
not exist antagonistic to free labor. But with slave 
in South Carolina, we in Ohio had nothing to do, an 
I was just as much averse to any interference with 
anything within the limits of other States. Although 
I dislike the institution and condemn it, yet I was just 
as much averse to any interference with it as I should 
be with their interference with our institutions here in 
Ohio. That was my doctrine; and so when this re- 
bellion commenced, it would have been extremely 
agreeable to me if we could have put our foot upon the 
snake—I mean the rebellion—and crushed it out without 
any further trouble. But while I greatly desired that, 
and had I been general-in-ehief I should have attempt- 
ed, in an awkward way, to accomplish it; still we all 
know the rebellion went on, and assumed greater and 
greater proportions. We put greater and te) 
armies into the field, but the slave be dae of the 
South was the real prop of the rebellion—raising pro- 
visions for the army while it was fi Sheng Be the field, 
so that they could have pretty mule all their laboring 
populen ce in the battle-field; and they had another 
aboring population behind them to feed and ae 
them; and therefore it tech evident, especially as | 
we had to depend upon the blacks in the South for in- 
formation for our armies, and the whole country was so 
demoralized that they were the only friehds our armies 
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could .find when they passed through. It seemed, I 
say, perfectly clear that we had to strike at this under 
prop of the rebellion; and so, when President Lincoln 
thought fit to issue his proclamation, I said Amen, with 
all my heart. 

It was never intended to interfere with the States that 
were loyal. The proclamation comes up as a great 
feature in this war. In my judgment the proclamation 
was the right thing in the right place, and without it, 
Iam just as sure as I am of my own existence, that we 
could not have made the progress we have made; and 
I hold the man who denounces the proclamation either 
speaks ignorantly of that of which he knows but little 
or nothing, or else he really desires that the rebellion 
should succeed. There is no alternative. The rebel- 
lion would have succeeded but for the proclamation. 
He opposes it because he does not understand it, or 
because he wishes the rebellion to succeed. But then, 
say some, you are making war upon the people of the 
South, and you will not let them come back into the 
Union with theirslaves. Well, now, gentlemen, there 
are two classes of States in the South; there is the 
class of States not affected by the proclamation. We 
have simply nothing to do except to bid God speed to 
the unconditional Union men of those States. They 
will do their own work in their own way, and in their 
own time, and all we have to do is to stand by them. 
But in the States which are affected by the proclama- 
tion, the case is different. Either the proclamation was 
a great monstrous sham and an imposition in the face 
of the whole world, or olse that proclamation was an 
effectual thing, and there are no slaves to-day in the 
rebel States, They are all enfranchised by the procla- 
mation, for what says it: all the slaves are declared 
now and forever free, and the executive power is 
pledged to the maintenance of this freedom. If it were 
not so, it would be a national imposture, and I would 
no more be guilty of that piece of infamy than I would 
steal into your house at night and rob your pantry. 
But what have we to do with this proclamation in the 
rebellious Slave States? It isavery simple thing. Just 
simply to recognize the Union men who remain in those 
States. Such men as Durand, Mr. Flanders, and Mr 
May, and a whole host of others who were known as 
slaveowners, are now satisfied that the Union men of 
the South must see to it, that slavery must never be 
permitted to be reéstablished in those States. 

Take such a man as the Hon. Mr. Anderson. When 
he went home and stood up for the Union, what did 
the slave aristocracy do for him? They drove him 
from the State, and his wife and little ones were ob- 
liged to take shelter in the bushes; and so with multi- 
tudes of Union men in Texas at the present day, but 
all of them wish to get back and establish a free State 
in Texas, because they say no other than a free State 
can ever protect them from the enemies of freedom, 
and I was going to say, of human nature. Again, in 
Florida, there were many, who were driven away who 
are now anxious to return. Is there a man here who 
wants these noble, generous Union men of the South 
to go back to be trampled under foot by restored reb- 
els? Let them go back, but let them go back under 
the egis of the American Union, with the protection of 
the Government pledgedto them, and then they will 
take care to settle this question of slavery. They will 
amend the Constitution so as to put the slavery ques- 
tion where it ought to be. When that is done, who is 
going to talk about the proclamation? You have here, 
my fellow citizens, an intelligent statement, as it seems 
to me of the manner in which this thing can be settled, 
simply by standing by the unconditional Union men, 
who almost all of them have embraced the doctrine of 
emancipation in the border States, and standing by 
the Union men in the pro-slavery States, and lettin 
bees protect themselves against the institution o 
slavery. 


In Baltimore, at a large meeting two days 
previous to the State election in November, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a brief speech, thus 
alluded to the progress made 1n emancipation: 
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Fellow citizens, one word more. The unconditional 
Union cause is one and the same throughout the land; 
it is one in Ohio; it is one in Missouri; and the time 
has come when all unconditional Union men of the 
whole country must stand together, and shrink from 
no responsibility which the times may bring about. 
You will shrink from none. You will do your duty on 
the 4th of November. You will proclaim your adhe- 
sion to the cause of the Union and to the cause of 
emancipation in tones which cannot be misunderstood. 


In June, an appeal was made to the Presi- 
dent by a delegation claiming to represent the 
wishes of forty out of fifty parishes of Louis- 
jana, to grant “a full recognition of all the 
rights of the State as they existed previous to 
the passage of an act of secession, upon the 
principle of the existence of the State Consti- 
tution unimpaired.” The President declined 
to give the committee authority to act under 
the existing State Constitution, as a portion of 
the people desired to amend it. (See Lovistana.) 

The views of the President relative to his 
proclamation, were still further expressed in a 
letter to a mass convention at Springfield, Ili- 
nois, dated August 26th: 


I suggested compensated emancipation, to which 
you replied you wished not to be taxed to buy ne- 
groes. But I had not asked you to be taxed to buy 
negroes, except in such be as to save you from 
er taxation to save the Union exclusively by other 
means, You dislike the emancipation eoraanes 
and perhaps you would have it retracted. You say it 
is unconstitutional. I think differently. I think the 
Constitution invests its commander-in-chief with the 
law of war in time of war, The most that can be said, 
if so much, is that slaves are property. Is there, has 
there ever been any question that, by the law of war, 
property both of enemies and friends may be taken 
when needed? And is it not needed whenever takin 
it helps us or hurts the enemy? Armies, the worl 
over, destroy enemies’ property when they cannot use 
it, and even destroy their own to keep it from the en- 
emy. Civilized belligerents do all in their power to 
help themselves or hurt the enemy, except a few things 
regarded as barbarous or cruel. Among the excep- 
tions are the massacre of vanquished foes and non- 
combatants, male and female. But the proclamation, 
as law, either is valid or is not valid. If it is not valid 
it needs no fetraction. If it is valid it cannot be re- 
tracted any more than the dead can be brought to life, 
Some of you profess to think its retraction would o 
erate favorably for the Union. Why better after the 
retraction than before the issue? There was more 
than a year and a half of trial to suppress the rebellion 
before the proclamation issued; the last one hundred 
days of which passed under an explicit notice that it 
was coming unless averted by those in revolt return- 
ing to their allegiance. The war has certainly pro- 

ressed as favorably for us since the issue of the proc- 
amation as before. (See Pustic Documents.) - 


The views of the President were still farther 
manifested relative to the permanency designed 
to attach to this proclamation, in his amnesty 
proclamation accompanying his message to 
Congress, early in December. In the oath re- 
quired to be taken before a pardon will be 
granted to any person, is the following clause: 
“that I will, in like manner, abide by and 
faithfully support all proclamations of the Pres- 
ident, made during the existing rebellion, hay- 
ing reference to slaves, so long and so far as 
not modified or declared void by decision of 
the Supreme Court.” 
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The views entertained by the public on the 
Emancipation Proclamation, are a subject of 
history, and referred chiefly to the question of 
constitutionality. Those who sustained the 

proclamation, claimed for the Government of 
the United States that, in conducting the hos- 
tilities in progress, it might exercise full sover- 
eign and bel rent rights against the enemy ; 
that the familiar right of eminent domain em- 
braced in its scope the authority to confiscate 
all the property, real and personal, situated in 
the ent district, together with the effects 
of the inhabitants of that district in the loyal 
territory ; that this right might be further de- 
duced in time of war, from the clause of the 
Constitution empowering Congress to provide 
for the general welfare and common defence, 
by which whatever powers are, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, or of the President as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, neces- 
sary and proper against the enemy, are granted ; 
that the law of nations established by modern 
usage, conferred upon the North, as belliger- 
ents, the universal right of confiscation and 
emancipation; and, finally, that there was no 
limit upon the power of Congress to provide 
the punishment of treason. 
ose who opposed these views replied, that 
the extent of the sovereign powers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is defined and 
limited by the Constitution. In dealing with 
its citizens, it can do no act not embraced with- 
in the scope of the powers there granted, upon 
which certain broad restrictions have been 
placed, both by specific prohibitions, and by 
the general rule of interpretation; that the 
powers not ones conferred are reserved to 
the States. In this manner the sovereign 
hg of the United States is made up, de- 
ned, and limited. It is a fundamental princi- 
le of law, that every man is presumed to be 
innocent until he has been proved guilty; and 
nothing is more carefully provided for in the 
Constitution than the separation of the legisla- 
tive and judicial powers. Therefore Congress, 
in the exercise of its powers of legislation, 
cannot treat the inhabitants of a certain part 
of the country as guilty of treason; for by its 
very nature it is incompetent to distinguish be- 
tween the guilt and the innocence of any por- 
tion of its constituency. It can indeed learn 
that the laws of the United States are impeded 
by combinations of armed men ; it can provide 
laws by which the courts may condemn the 
ilty; it can furnish means to the executive 
or the enforcement of its authority; but it 
cannot nly the penalties which it creates, 
nor wield the force which it calls into the field, 
against any class of citizens. 

As to the claim of war powers arising from 
the doctrine of self-preservation, it was replied, 
that history, and the theory of English liberty 
brought to this continent by the colonists and 
adopted as the corner stone of American Bills 
of Rights, united to condemn this proposition. 
There was no such thing as State necessity 
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known to the Government. The English Jan- 
guage had not been used in defence of that 
doctrine for more than two hundred 3 
The last time it was invoked it called forth the 
most memorable struggle in English history, 
and made wet the soil of England with the 
blood of civil war. 

In the light of the usages of war among ciy- 
ilized nations, the question of emancipatin 
enemies’ slaves stands thus. It was practisec 
in South America, by the chiefs of contending 
factions, but without the sanction of recogniz- 
ed Governments. By servile insurrection the 
slaves in St. Domingo wrested from their mas- 
ters a freedom de facto, which was afterward 
granted to them by a decree of the French 
Convention. In both instances the hostilities 
were conducted in a manner long since repro- 
bated by the public law, and by the consent of 
civilized powers, The English Government in 
the war of the American Revolution, and in 
1812, sought to stir up the slaves and to seduce 
them from their masters, but in both instances 
the treaties of peace seem to recognize the ille- 
gality of this expedient by provision for partial 
or complete indemnity. The Government of 
the United States has denied the right to inter- 
fere with enemies’ slaves, by acts and declara- 
tions of the most solemn and public character ; 
and Napoleon, in the Russian war, refused to 
avail himself of this means of injuring the en- 
emy, on the express ground of the nature of 
the warfare which would be its necessary re- 
sult. These statements embrace the strongest 
points urged by the opponents of the proclama- 
tion. The views of the English Goyernment 
were expressed in the following letter of Earl 
Russell to Lord Lyons: 

Forrien Orrice, Jan. 1Tth, 1868. 

My Lorp: The proclamation of the President of the 
United States, enclosed in your Lordship’s despatch of 
the 2d instant, appears to be of a very strange nature, 
It professes to emancipate all slaves in places where 
the United States’ authorities cannot, exercising juris- — 
diction, now make emancipation a reality, but it does - 
not decree emancipation of slaves in any States or parts 
of States occupied by Federal troops and subject to 
Federal jurisdiction, and where, therefore, emancipa- 
tion, if decreed, might have been carried into effect, 

It would seem to follow, as in the Border States, and 
also in New Orleans, that a slaveowner may recover 
his fugitive slave by the ordinary process of law, but 
that, in the ten States in which the proclamation de- 
crees emancipation, a sugitiye slave arrested by | 
warrant may resist, and his resistance, if successful, is 
to be upheld and aided by the United States’ authori- 
ties and the United States’ armed forces. 

The proclamation, therefore, makes slavery at once 
legal and illegal, and makes slaves either pape ape for 
running away from their masters, or entitled to be an 8 
nd and encouraged by so doing, according to the 

ocality of the plantation to which they belong, and the 
loyalty in which they may happen to be. 

There seems to be no declaration of a principle ad- 
verse to slavery in this proclamation, It is a measure 
war, and a measure of war of a very questionable kind. 

As President Lincoln has twice appealed to the judg- 
ment of mankind in his proclamation, I venture to sa 
that I do not think it can or ought to satisfy the frien 
of abolition, who look for total and impartial freedom 
for the slave, and not for vengeance on the slave 
owner, I an, &e., Signed, *RUSSELL. 
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The extent of the operation of the proclama- 
tion as regards the institution, was as follows: 
all the slaves in the Border States of Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, 
were exempted from its scope, and remained in 
bondage, as before, under the State laws. The 
number in these States was, by the census of 
1860, 705,115. Besides the States thus exempt- 
ed from the application of the proclamation 
there were thirteen parishes in Louisiana and 
fifty-five counties in Virginia similarly except- 
ed. In-the thirteen parishes in Louisiana the 
number of the slaves was 87,812. In the fifty- 
five counties of Virginia there were 39,332— 
total in these two States, 127,144. The gross 
number, therefore, which the proclamation rec- 
ognized as slaves was 832,259. On the other 
hand, the slaves in the following States are de- 
clared to be free: 


Alabama...... tise sseweedciecee xe osee 435,080 
Arkansas......ese0s Sdcwenseveseeee 111,115 
Florida........... Gb eines bs phaibchene 61,745 
Georgia .......ceecseeseee ceenees 462,198 
Mississippi jo. c/6 oso. de ce cece cece sens 486,631 
North Carolina.............. sox yar 831,059 
South Carolina........ccseeeccasee 402,406 
CXS .'tn cevciccedvsuce nes coebsid-sive 182,566 
DOMME, Site upcaeite ont « 2,412,750 


The slaves declared to be free in parts of 
States in rebellion are as follows ; 
In Louisiana, in thirty-five parishes, 243,914 
In Virginia, in ninety-three counties, 451,533 
The total number of slaves ‘“‘ ordered and de- 
clared ” to be free in the designated States and 
parts of States amounts, therefore, to about 
8,108,197. | 
The efficacy of the proclamation was proba- 
bly very imperfectly manifested during 1863. 
On the one hand, it did not appear to make free 
any slave by its own operation during the year. 
All those became free who came in contact with 
the armies or within the military lines. This 
freedom would have been obtained equally as 
well without the existence of the proclamation, 
for all officers and soldiers had been forbidden 
to restore fugitives to rebel masters. On the 
other hand it tended to awaken a great sym- 
pathy among the slaves for the Union cause, 
which held out to them the promise of certain 
freedom by its success (sce FREEDMEN); it 
presented a strong stimulus to free blacks 
to enter the army and fight for a cause 
‘which would give freedom to their race; 
it also stimulated the unconditional Union 
men in Maryland, Missouri and Louisiana, 
to make every effort to change the consti- 
tutions of the former States so as to secure 
immediate emancipation. (See MaryLanp, Mis- 
sourr and Louistana.) But the great efficacy 
of the proclamation was expected to become 
apparent at a future day, when the insurrec- 
tionary States should be recovered to the Union. 
In short it made emancipation the policy of the 
Administration, and encouraged the friends of 
that great cause to make every exertion to se- 
cure its speedy accomplishment. But it must 
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not be supposed that this policy was adopted 
without opposition. The President nowhere 
during the year states that it is anything more 
than a measure for the preservation of the 
Union, and limits himself to this position, The 
opposition to the Administration protested 
against it. (See under the several States.) The 
friends of the Administration, known as Union 
men, approved of it as a war measure, and a 
resolution to this effect passed the Republican 
State convention of New York. The friends of 
the Administration, known as unconditional 
Union men, not only warmly approved of the 
proclamation, but demanded a most vigorous 
enforcement of it, by every method. (See un- 
der the several States.) 

It now remains to notice the efforts which 
were made to secure the advantages of the 
proclamation, and the new questions which 
arose in connection with those efforts. The — 
first movement was to bring the colored men 
into the field as soldiers. For this purpose the 
Secretary of War issued an order authorizing 
the governor of Massachusetts to raise volun- 
teer companies of artillery and corps of infantry 
which might include persons of African descent. 
In March Gen. Thomas was sent to the Mis- 
sissippi valley to organize colored regiments. 
(See Army or tHE Unirep Srares.) On the 
27th of January a bill was introduced into 
Congress to authorize the President to raise 
one hundred and fifty thousand colored volun- 
teers. (See page 268.) The impulse thus given 
by the Government resulted in bringing more 
than fifty thousand into the field during the 
year. On the 31st of July the President issued 
an order declaring that the Government would 
give the same protection to all of its soldiers; 
and that if the enemy should sell or enslave 
any one because of his color, the offence should 
be punished by retaliation upon the enemy’s 
prisoners. An opinion had already been given 
by the attorney-general, Mr. Bates, that the 
colored man was a citizen of the United States 
(see ANNUAL Cyctopzpia, 1862, page 752); 
and upon his appearance in the field under 
arms, it was insisted by many that he should 
possess all the rights and enjoy all the privileges 
peculiar to that citizenship. He should become 
a voter, they argued, and eligible to public 
office. A few went still further and advocated 
an entire wiping out of all civil and social dis- 
tinctions between the whites and blacks, and 
an establishment of all the intimate relations 
which exist between persons of one and the 
same race. 

But these questions were generally regarded 
as of little importance compared with the 
greater one which arose relative to the rela- 
tions of the insurrectionary States to the Fed- 
eral. Government, and which involved the 
status of the slave at the close of the civil war. 
Previous to the adoption of emancipation as a 
ee and a policy of the Government, it 

ad been held by all except those who were 
looking to ultimate emancipation, that it was 
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only necessary for the Southern States, in 
faith, to send representatives to Congress where 
vacant chairs were in place for them, to restore 
the States to their original position in the 
Union. But now, under the operation of the 
principle of emancipation, they could not re- 
cover their position as slaveholding States, but 
must appear as non-slaveholding States. The 
problem thus to be solved was to accomplish 
the re-appearance of the slaveholding insurrec- 
tionary States in the Union, with the shackles 
of their slaves knocked off, with their bond- 
men and women and children sent forth as 
free. A problem of this magnitude called into 
exercise for its solution the ablest intellects of 
the unconditional Union men, or emancipa- 
tionists. In the first place it assumes that the 
United States shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions of the re-appearance of the insur- 
rectionary States in the Union, and be able to 
secure their re-appearance upon those terms. 
To accomplish this measure involves the entire 
subjugation of those States, the extinction of 
their existing Governments and the creation of 
new ones, The argument, however, upon the 
relations of the insurrectionary States is too 
important to be passed over. 

As early as the session of Congress which 
commenced in December, 1861, and continued 
through the first part of 1862, the ground was 
taken by the majority of that body that slavery 
was the cause of the war. They reasoned that 
there could be no permanent peace as long as 
it existed, and that the future interests of the 
country demanded its extermination, In the 
Border States this end could be accomplished, 
it was suggested, by inducing the Union men 
who had successfully resisted secession, to be- 
come emancipationists either immediate or 
gradual. Gradual emarcipation with compen- 
sation was eowed by the President and re- 
jected in and, Delaware and Kentucky, 
and held in suspense in Missouri in order to 
ascertain the action of Congress relative to an 
appropriation for that purpose. (See AL 
Crctopzp1a, 1862, Pustic Documents.) The 
pee failed to pass Congress, and the 
su tee was dropped. Subsequent proceedings 
will be seen by reference to all the Border States 
and Louisiana. The doctrine of “ contraband,” 
as announced by Gen. Butler, had been followed 
by the freeing of the slaves of those already 
engaged in the rebellion, whenever they came 
within the field of army operations, and the 
emancipation proclamation declared free all 
persons held as slaves within the insurrection- 
ary States. But in case of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Federal forces, or of the people of 
the Confederate States returning to their alle- 
giance to the United States, mn the consti- 
tution and laws of their respective States at 
the time of secession, the slaves not within the 
lines of the army, or which had belonged to 
masters who had not sympathized with the 
rebellion, would remain in bondage unless the 
doctrine that those in rebellion could lay down 
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their arms and return to their allegiance un- 
der the constitution and laws of their respect- 
ive States, was set aside. Under this view 
the doctrine of reconstruction was announced. 
Some held that by the act of secession the 
States had committed, as it were, political sui- 
cide; others, that by the occupation of the 
States by the Federal forces, they were reduced 
to the condition of conquered provinces; oth- 
ers, that their condition would be similar to 
that of the territories; all, however, agreed 
that the consent of the United States was nec- 

essary to their re-assuming their positions as 
States, and that, too, upon such conditions as 
might be imposed—the principal one of which 
of course would be that slavery should not ex- 
ist in such States. It was contended that the 
faith of the nation had been pledged to this 
end, by the fact that slavery was the cause of 

the war, and by the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. These views were enforced in the 
public journals and by addresses, without much 
reference to authority, until the decision of the 
prize cases (claimants of the Hiawatha, &c., vs. 
United States, &c.), in which the actual status 
of the people of the seceded States in reference 
to the United States came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on appeal from the. 
District Courts, and which were decided March 
9th. This decision has been made the founda- 
tion of arguments to prove that, by the act of 

war, the Constitution in regard to the seceded 
States is abrogated in the same manner as a 
treaty made between two countries in time of 

peace is by a declaration of war; and there- 

fore that those States have lost all rights which 

they had under the Constitution before seces- 
sion, and are in a position to be reduced to con- 
quered provinces by the success of the Federal 
forces. (See Conersss, U. §., pages 260, 309, 311, 

812.) Mr. Whiting, Solicitor of the Treasury, to 

whose opinion great weight was given, not 
only on account of his position, but as a just 

tribute to his acknowledged ability, presented 

this view of the case in a letter to the Union 

League of Philadelphia, in July: 

Beware of committing yourselves to the fatal doc- 
trine of recognizing the existence, in the Union, of 
States which have been declared by the President’s 
proclamation to be in rebellion. For, by this new de- 
vice of the enemy—this new version of the poisonous 
State rights doctrine—the secessionists will be able to 

et back by fraud what they failed to get by fighting. 

© not permit them, without proper safeguards, to re- 
sume in your councils in the Senate and in the House 
the power which their treason has stripped from them, 

Do not allow old States, with their Constitutions 
still unaltered, to resume State powers. 

Beware of entangling curedieen with the technical 
doctrine of forfeitures of State rights; as such doc- 
trines admit, by necessary implication, the operation 
of a code of laws and of corresponding civil rights, 
the existence of which you deny. 

The solution of all our difficulty rests in the enforce- 
ment, against our public enemy, of our belligerent 
rights of civil war. 

hen the insurrection commenced by illegal acts of 
secession, and by certain exhibitions of force agai 
the Government, in distant parts of the country, it 
was supposed that the insurgents might be quelled 
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and peace restored without requiring a large military 
force, and without involving those who did not active- 
ly participate in overt acts of treason. Hence the Gov- 
ernment, relying upon the patriotism of the people, 
and confident in its strength, exhibited a generous 
forbearance toward the ins tionists. 

When, at last, seventy-five thousand of the militia 
were called out, the President still relied upon the 
Union sentiments of the South ; still announced the in- 
tention not to interfere with loyal men; but, on the 
contrary, to regard their rights as still under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution. The action of Congress 
was in accordance with this policy. The war waged 
by this Government was then a personal war, a war 
— rebels ; a war prosecuted in the hope and belief 

at the body of the people were still friendly to the 
Union, who, temporarily overborne, would soon right 
themselves by the aid of the army. Hence Congress 


declared, and the President proclaimed, that it was not © 


their object to injure loyal men; to interfere with their 
rights or their domestic institutions. 

his position of the Government toward the rebel- 
lious States was just, forbearing, and magnanimous, 
while the citizens thereof were puasly oyal. But 
the revolution swept onward. The entire circle of the 
Southern States abandoned the Union, and carried 
with them all the Border States which they could in- 
fluence or control. 

Having set up a new Government for themselves; 
having declared war against us ; having sought foreign 
alliances ; having passed acts of non-intercourse; hav- 
ing seized public property and made attempts to in- 
vade States which refused to serve their cause; having 
raised and maintained large armies and an incipient 
navy; assuming, in all respects, to act as an independ- 
’ ent, hostile nation at war with the United States— 
claiming belligerent rights as an independent people 
alone could claim them, and offering to egter into trea- 
ties of alliance with foreign countries, and treaties of 
peace with ours;—under these circumstances they 
were no longer merely insurgents and rebels, but be- 
came a belligerent public enemy. The war was no 
longer against ‘certain persons” in the rebellious 
States. It became a territorial war—that is to say, a 
war by all persons situated in the belligerent territory 
against the United States. 

If we were in a war with England, every English- 
man would become a public enemy, irrespective of his 

ersonal feelings toward America. However friendly 

e might be toward America, his ships on the sea 
would be liable to capture; himself would be liable to 
be killed in battle, or his property situated in this 
country would be subject to confiscation. 

By a similar rule of the law of nations, whenever 
two nations are at war, every subject of one belliger- 
ent nation is a public enemy of the other. 

An individual may be a personal friend and at the 
same time a public enemy to the United States, The 
law of war defines international relations. 

When the civil war in America became a territorial 
war, every.citizen residing in the belligerent districts 
became a public enemy, irrespective of his private 
sentiments, whether loyal or disloyal, friendly or hos- 
tile, unionist or secessionist; guilty or innocent. 

As public enemies the belligerents have claimed to 
be exchanged as prisoners of war, instead of admit- 
ting our right to hang them as murderers and pirates. 
As public enemies they claim the right to make war 
upon us, in plain violation of many of the obligations 
they would have admitted if they acknowledged the ob- 
Hggpions or claimed the protection of our Constitution. 

f they had claimed any State rights under our Con- 
stitution, they would not have violated every one of 
the provisions thereof, limiting the powers of States. 
Asserting no such rights, they claim immunity from 
all obligations as States, or as people—to this Govern- 
ment or to the United States. 

Two questions must be considered: 1st. When did 
the rebellion become a territorial, civil war? 2d. What 
are the rights of the enemy under the laws of war? 

The first question has been settled by the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, in the case of the Hia- 
watha, decided on the 9th of March, 1863. In that 
case, which should be read and studied by every citi- 
zen of the Union, the members of the court differed 
in opinion as to the time when the war became terri- 
torial. The majority decided that when the fact of 
ered hostilities existed, the war was territorial, and 

e Supreme Court was bound to take judicial cogni- 
zance thereof. The minority argued that Congress 
alone had power to recognize the existence of war; 
and they contended that it was not until the Act of 
Congress of July 13th, 1861, commonly called the Non- 
Intervention Act, that a state of civil, territorial war 
was legitimately recognized. All the judges agree in 
the position “ that since July 18th, 1861, there has ex- 
isted between the United States and the Confederate 
States a civil, territorial war. That since that time 
the United States have full, belligerent rights against 
all persons residing in the districts declared by the 
President’s proclamation to be in rebellion.” 

That the laws of war, “ whether that war be civil 
or inter gentes, convert every citizen of the hostile 
States into a public enemy, and treat him according- 
ly, whatever may have been his previous conduct.” 

That all the rights derived from the laws of war, 
may now, since 1861, be lawfully and constitutionally 
at against all the citizens of the districts in re- 

ellion. 

Such being the law of the land, as declared by the 
Supreme Court, in order to ascertain what are the le- 
gal or constitutional rights of public enemies, we have 
only to refer to the settled principles of the belligerent 
law of nations, or the laws of war. 

Some of the laws of war are stated in the dissenting 
opinion, in the case above mentioned. 

A state of foreign war instantly annuls the most sol- 
emn treaties between nations. It terminates all obli- 
gations in the nature of compacts or contracts, at the 
option of the party oblig; thereby. It destroys all 
claims of one Nellizerent upon the other, except those 
which may be sanctioned by a treaty of peace. A 
civil, territorial war has the same effect, excepting, 
only, that the sovereign may treat the rebels as su 
jects as well as belligerents. 

Hence, civil war, in which the belligerents have be- 
come territorial enemies, instantly annuls all rights or 
claims of public enemies against the United States, 
under the Constitution or laws, whether that Constitu- 
tion be called a compact, a treaty, or a covenant, and 
whether the parties to it were States, in.their soverei 
ca we oe or the people of the United States as indi- 
viduals. 

Any other result would be as incomprehensible as it 
would be mischievous. A public enemy cannot, law- 
fully, claim the right of entering Congress, and voting 
down the measures taken to subdue him. 

Why not? Because he is a public enemy; because, 
by becoming a public enemy, he has annulled and lost 
his rights in the Government, and can never regain 
them, except by our consent. 

If the inhabitants of a large part of the Union have, 
by becoming pubiic enemies, surrendered and annulled 
their former rights, the question arises, can they re- 
cover them? Such rights cannot be regained by rea- 
son of their having ceased to fight. The character of 
a public enemy having once been stamped upon them 
by the laws of war, remains fixed until it shall have 
been, by our consent, removed. 

To stop fighting does not make them cease to be 
public enemies, because they may have laid down their 
arms for want of powder, not for want of will. Peace 
does not restore the noble dead who have fallen a sac- 
rifice to treason. Nor does it revive the rights once 
extinguished by civil, territorial war. The land of the 
Union belongs to the people of the United States, sub- 
ject to the rights of individual ownership. Each person 
inhabiting those sections of the country declared by 
the President’s proclamation to be in rebellion, has the 
right to what aeones to a public enemy, and no more. 
He can have no right to take any part in Government, 
That right does not belong to an enemy of the country 
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while he is waging war or after he has been subdued. 
A public enemy has a right to ote ye in or to as- 
sume the Government of the United States only when 
he has conquered the United States. We find in this 
well settled doctrine of belligerent law, the solution of 
all questions in relation to State rights. After the in- 
. habitants of a district have become public enemies, 
they have no rights, either State or personal, against 


the United Sta They are belligerents only, and 
have left to them only belligerent rights. ; 
Sa that the inhabitants of South Carolina 


should be swept off, so that solitude should reign 
poery met its borders, unbroken by any living thing, 
would the State rights of South Carolina still exist as 
attached to the land itself? : 

Can there be a sovereignty without a people, or a 
State without inhabitants? State rights, so far as they 
concern the Union, are the rights of persons, as mem- 
bers of a State, in relation to the General Government; 
and when the person has become a public enemy, then 
he loses all rights except the rights of war. And when 
all the inhabitants have (by engaging in civil, terri- 
torial war) become public enemies, it is the same, in 
legal effect, as though the inhabitants had been anni- 
hilated. So far as this Government is concerned, civil 
war obliterates all lines of States or countries; the 
only lines recognized by war are the lines which sepa- 
rate us from a public enemy. ; 

Among the war measures sanctioned by the Presi- 
dent, to which he has, more than once, pledged his sa- 
cred honor, and which Congress has enforced by sol- 
emn laws, is the liberation of slaves. The Government 
has invited them to share the dangers, the honor, and 
the advan of sustaining the Union, and has pledg- 
ed itself to the world for their freedom. 

Whatever disasters may befall our arms, whatever 
humiliations may be in store for us, it is earnestly 
Pe that we may be saved the unfathomable infam 
of breaking the nation’s faith with Europe, and wi 
colored citizens and slaves in the Union. 

Now if the rebellious States shall attempt to return 
to the Union with Constitutions guaranteeing the per- 
petuity of slavery; if the laws of those States shall be 
again revived and put in force against free blacks and 

aves, we shall, at once, have reinstated in the Union, 
in all its force and wickedness, that very curse which 
has brought on the war and all its terrible train of suf- 
ferings. The war is fought by slaveholders for the 
——— of slavery. Shall we hand over to them, 
at the end of the war, just what they have been ae 
ing for? Shall all our blood and treasure be spilled 
uselessly on the ground? Shall the country not pro- 
tect itself against the evil which has caused all our 
woes? Will you breathe new life into the strangled 
serpent, when, without your aid, he will perish? 

you concede State rights to your enemies, what 
security can you have that traitors will not pass State 
laws Which will render the position of the blacks in- 
tolerable; or reduce them all to slavery? 

Allow the inhabitants of conquered territory to form 
themselves into States, only by adopting Constitutions 
such as will forever remove all cause of collision with 
the United States, by excluding slavery therefrom, or 
continue military — over the conquered dis- 
trict until there shall appear therein a sufficient number 
of loyal inhabitants to form a republican government, 
which, by guaranteeing freedom to all, shall be in ac- 
cordance with the true spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The same position was assumed by Robert 
Dale Owen, in a letter to Mr. Seward, on the 
subject of the representation of the seceded 
States in Congress, dated August 27th : 


Pr wr are constitutionally entitled to fill the vacant 
airs ? 

The Supreme Court has decided, by a unanimous 
vote, that since the passage of a law (sometimes called 
the “‘ non-intercourse law”), approved July 13th, 1861, 
the inhabitants of the insurrestionary portions of the 
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Union are public enemies; not the disloyal alone, not 
those who Tate taken up arms alone, but all. After 
stating that the territory “held in hostility to the 
United States has a defined boundary,”* the court adds : 

The decision of our highest legal tribunal is, that 
these men, without distinction as to individual loyalty 
or disloyalty, have, in law, the same rights, and the 
same rights only, as alien enemies invading the United 
States. Men cannot, by their own act, release them- 
selves from constitutional obligations; but they can 
and they do, by levying war against the Government, 
forfeit their constitutional rights. 

For war annuls all-treaties, all conventions, all agree- 
ments, how solemn soever, securing privileges or pro- 
tection toa hostile party. The rights of war alone re- 
main. By civil war the insurrectionists lose every 
privilege, every protection, which the Constitution 
affords to the citizen. We act upon this principle 
every es By the Constitution, the home and the 
effects of the citizen are inviolate except after warrant 
issued, upon probable cause and under oath, specially 
describing the premises. Does this apply to the house 
of a rebel in an insurrectionary State? The Consti- 
tution declares that the citizen shall not be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of Jaw. 
What process of law precedes the opening of a battery 
on the Confederate ranks? or the confinement of our 
prisoners of war? or the appropriation of the enemy’s 
ammunition or commissary stores ? 

When we make and ratify, with a foreign nation in 
time of peace, a treaty granting to the subjects of that 
nation certain rights and immunities, that — be- 
comes part and of the supreme law of the land; 
as much so as the Constitution itself. But when that 
nation declares war, its subjects can no more claim one’ 
of these solemnly granted 
if the treaty had never existed. No single rule of in- 
ternational lajv is better established than this. 

But under that rule the ro ee having levied 
war, and having thus become public enemies, can no 
more claim any of the privileges or immunities once 
guaranteed to them under the Constitution than an 
alien enemy can claim rights under a treaty ratified 
during peace, but canceiled.on the day his government 
decl war. fs 

Therefore, by a‘rule of public law, applicsble in all 
wars, and sanctioned by the assent and the constant 
usage of every civilized nation, no inhabitant of the in- 
surrectionary territory has a constitutional right toelect 
a member to the Congress of the United States; and no 
Senator or Representative elected by these insurrec- 
tionists, though according to the forms prescribed by 
the Constitution, can legally fill a single vacant seat in 
our congressional halls. 

Nor is the legal aspect of the case one whit chan 
if the men lay down their arms. A treaty made during 


* This boundary, earlier defined by the respective acts of se- 
cession, was officially declared by proclamation of the Presi- 


dent, issued under date of July ist, 1862. This was done in . 


accordance with arequisition contained in the second section 
of an act of Congress, approved June 7th, 1862, The list in- 
cludes eleven States, reckoning Eastern Virginia asone. It 
does not include Western Virginia, nor Maryland, nor Ken- 
tucky, nor Missouri. Nothing here said, therefore, applics to 
the constitutional rights of the inhabitants of any of these 
States. Toa proper understanding of the legal points in- 
volved, it is indispensable to bear in mind which States are, 
in the eye of the law, insurrectionary, and which are not. 


All persons residing within this territory, whose property 
may be used to increase the revenue of the hostile power, are, 
in this contest, liable to be treated as enemies, though not 


foreigners, * * When the regular course of justice is 
interrupted by rebellion or insurrection, so that the courts of 
justice cannot be kept open, civil war exists; and hostilities 
may be prosecuted on the same fvoting as if those 0 

ng the Government were foreign enemies invading the 
and. * * * Whether property be liable to capture as 
enemy’s property, does not, in any manner, depend upon the 
Personal allegiance of the owner.t 


: Ue rg On rom d a Peover ~ States. yrs 
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rights and immunities than ~ 
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peace and cancelled by war, does not revive with the 
cessation of hostilities, The matter is then as com- 

letely open to negotiation as if no treaty had ever 
vie made, A treaty in the same words, or with en- 
tirely different conditions, may be made, but it is a 
new treaty, and whether it shall be made, or shall not 
be made, is a matter entirely at the option of the con- 
tracting parties, , 

Any rule of law in contravention of this would be 
an absurdity too flagrant even to merit discussion, 
Does the insurgent who prrests to the wager of battle 
risk nothing? Is he to be secure and successful, 
whatever betide? Ifhe conquer, is everything to be 
under his control? And if he be vanquished, is he 
still to retain each right and privilege which he ever 
possessed? Who, under such a State of things, so 
safe and prosperous as a rebel ? 

In virtue, then, of one of the plainest and best estab- 
lished rules of international law, the inhabitants of 
the insurgent States, whether in arms or after sub- 
mission, have no constitutional right whatever to add, 
by election, one member to the Congress of the United 
States. 

* % # + *& * * * 

Assuming, what seems probable, that we shall re- 
main victors in this war, suffer me, in conclusion, 
briefly to group together the main positions that have 
been advanced. 

The inhabitants of the insurrectionary States have, 
at present, no constitutional right to elect a member 
to Congress. 

We, the inhabitants of the non-insurrectionary 
States,-may, by law, restore to them that right; and 
with us it rests to decide upon what conditions it shall 
be restored. 

The preliminary condition ought to be some suf: 
ficient guarantee that the emancipation proclamation 
shall never be repudiated, and that the institution of 
slavery shall never again, in any part of the insur- 
rectionary territory, be revived. 

Our own national faith, already pledged before the 
world to three millions of suffering people, demands 
this. The law of nations permits and enjoins it. 

We had a right, by that law, to destroy slave-prop- 
erty belonging to a public enemy. It was a national 
duty to destroy property so dangerous, in order to 
render the enemy “ incapable of doing mischief with 
the same ease in future.’ 

We offend against no principle of humanity in de- 
stroying this property; in other words, in cancelling 
life-long claims to servjce or labor. The inhumanity 
would have been to refrain from cancelling them. 

Nor do we actually harm the slave-claimant by can- 
celling his claims. In point of fact it is greatly to his 
advantage, socially and pecuniarily, to be without 
them. Are we impertinently interfering with his bus- 
iness—arrogantly and isapraperly aesuning, $ judge 
what is best for him—when we determine this? Not 
at all. The business is emphatically our own; for it 
intimately éoncerns our national safety. In deciding 
it as we see fit, there is neither impropriety nor arro- 

‘ance, but proper precaution and prudent foresight, 
fr he had refrained from levying war against his Gov- 
ernment, he would have had the undoubted right to 
judge and to act in this affair. As it is, he has lost 
it; and we have now the right and the power to de- 
cide the matter; not he. f 

Before the vacant chairs in Congress are filled, let 
us make the decision. Failing in this high duty, we 
sacrifice at once the publi¢ honor and the public safety. 


While these views were cheerfully embraced 
and earnestly defended by the more earnest 
emancipationists or unconditional Union men, 
they were attacked by others who contended 
that the conclusions were not fairly drawn from 
the decision of the court. J.J. Combes, Esq., 
of Washington, reviewing the argument of Mr. 
Whiting as deduced from that decision, says: 
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What the learned judge deliverin 
court did say on this point was in t 
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the opinion of the 
ese words: 

It [the rebellion] is no} uborgan nsurrecti 
in no definite housdary & Eon ie a eae 

marked by lines of bayonets, and which can be crossed 
only by force. South of this line is enemies’ territory, be- 
cause it is claimed and held in possession by an organ - 
hostile, and belligerent power. All persons residing within 
this territory, whose property may be used tu increase the 
revenues of the hostile power, are, in this contest, liable to 
be treated as enemies, though not foreigners, 

To understand the force and effect of this language, 
it is necessary to know what questions were before the 
court. In the language of the court, they were as follows: 

1st. Had the President a right to institute a blockade of 
ports in possession of persons in armed rebellion against 
the Government, on the principles of international law, as 
known and acknowledged among civilized States? 

2d. Was the property of persons domiciled and residing 
within these States a proper subject of capture on the sea as 
‘enemies’ ” property ? 

These were the questions and the eal questions 
decided. The learned judge delivering the decision 
in support of it reasoned thus: When a civil war be- 
comes territorial, the Government may enforce certain 
belligerent es against the territory, to cripple the 
resources of the enemy, by acts which are territorial in 
their operation and effect, among which is the right of 
blockade. As to the enforcement of such rights, “all 
persons residing within the hostile territory” are “li- 
able to be treated as enemies,” because “ their prope 
may be used to increase the revenues of the hostile 
power.” The learned judge might have given another 
reason why they are liable to be so treated, that is to 
say, because, in resorting to belligerent acts which are 
territorial in their operation and effects, it is impos- 
sible to discriminate between friends and foes in the 
territory assailed. Loyal persons residing in the hostile 
territory are liable to be treated as enemies—not be- 
cause they are such in fact or in law, but because bel- 
ligerent acts against the territory necessarily operate 
upon all the inhabitants alike. This is one of the many 
misfortunes incident to their unhappy situation and 
surroundings. 

It is impossible that the court could bave intended 
to affirm any such principle as the learned writer de- 
duces from their decision. If his deduction is legiti- 
mate, it puts one, if not two, of the judges in the ndic- 
ulous position of deciding that he himself was a public 
enemy to the Government whose highest judicial func- 
tions he was then administering.* Two of the Su- 
preme Judges are citizens and in law residents of re- 
volting States. One of them lives in a State [Tennes- 
see] excepted by the President in his proclamation of 
January ist, 1863; and the writer seems to entertain 
the opinion that somehow or other this would save him 
from ming a public enemy—or, rather, would take 
him out of that category which, according to his the- 
ory, he certainly must have been in prior to the pro- 
clamation. But the other has no such chance of escape. 
No portion of his State [Georgia] is excepted by the 
proclamation. It is probably true that he has not been 

rsonally within the limits of that State since the re- 

ellion broke out; but he has never renounced his 
citizenship, nor abandoned his residence there. He is 
in the condition of thousands of — refugees, who 
have temporarily fled from the rebellious territory, in- 
tending to return to their estates and homes as soon 
as the rebellion is put down. They are still in law 
citizens and residents of their respective States. No 
principle of law is better settled than that a man does 
not lose his residence by leaving it for a temporary 
purpose, with the intention to return when that tem- 
porary purpose is accomplished, even though he may 
remain absent for years. So long as the animus rever- 
tendi exists, bis legal domicil remains unchanged, The 
loyal citizen of a rebellious State, who, being absent 
from the rebellious territory when the war broke out, 
has remained away with the intention of returning to 
his home when the rebellion shall be suppressed, is in 


* Judges Wayne of Georgia, and Catron of Tennessee, 
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no different condition from the loyal refugee who has 
fled and remained away from his home with the same 
intention; and neither of them is, or ought to be, in 
any better condition than the loyal citizen who has re- 
mained at home because he could not getaway. They 
. are all in the same boat, If one has lost his political 
rights in the Union by becoming a public enemy to his 
Government, all have. 

The discussion was continued in the public 
journals of theday, and the positions taken, 
attacked with much warmth. The ‘“ National 
Intelligencer,” in commenting upon the sub- 
ject, after stating the positions and deductions 
of Mr. Whiting, says : 

Now, in order to ascertain the purport and scope of 
this reasoning it is only necessary to note the question 
before the court, arising under “ public law as regards 
captures on the ocean,” and as if expressly to exclude 
any such generalizations as those sophistically drawn 
from their language by Mr. Whiting, e majority of the 
court proceeded immediately to add, in a passage not 
cited by Mr. Solicitor Whiting (for it would cut up his 
dogma by the roots), the following limitations of the 
doctrine propounded under cover of the technical 
meaning and extent of the term “ enemies’ property,” 
employed in prize cases: 

But in defining the meaning of the term “ enemies’ prop- 
erty,” we will be led into error if we refer to Fleta and Lord 
Coke for their definition of the word “enemy.” It is a 
technical phrase peculiar to prize courts, and depends upon 

rinciples of public as distinguished from common law. 
hether property be liable to capture as enemies’ property 
does not in any manner depend on the personal allegiance 
of the owner. “* It is illegal traffic that stamps it as enemies’ 
perty.” “It is of no Seecahes on whether it belongs to 
an ally or a citizen (8 Cranch ), the owner pro hac vice 
is an enemy (8 Washington, 6.0. 183). The produce of the 
soil of the hostile territory, as well as other property en- 
gaged in the commerce of the hostile power, as sources of its 
wealth and strength, are always regarded as legitimate 
prize, without regard to the domicil of the owner, and much 
more so if he reside and trade within their territory. (See 
Upton, chap. 3.) That finishes the examination of these two 
general questions. It remains to apply these conclusions, 
and examine the several cases before us in reference to the 
circumstances peculiar to each. 

This decision of the court, it will be seen, goes 
simply to the extent of declaring that by the armed 
insurrection now pending in a certain portion of the 
territory of the United States the inhabitants thereof 
are liable to be treated as “ enemies,” by the confisca- 
tion, under admiralty law, of “ property that may be 
used to increase the resources of the hostile power.” 
The decision has this extent and no more. Nor is the 
doctrine new, though it seems to be new to Mr. Whit- 
ing, because of the novel use he has made of it. The 
same doctrine, as we understand, was put forth by the 
—— Court in the case of the United States vs. Rice 
(4 Wheaton, p. 246), in which the court declared that 
“ by the conquest and military occupation of a portion 
of the territory of the United tates by a public enemy, 
that portion is to be deemed a foreign country, so far 
as regards our revenue laws.” The circumstances 
under which the case arose, it will be remembered, 
were as follows: 

On the 1st day of September, 1814, Castine, in the State 
of Maine, was captured by the British, and remained in 
the exclusive possession of the enemy until after the 
ratification of the treaty of peace in February, 1815. 
During this period the British Government exercised 
all civil and military authority over the place, and es- 
tablished a customhouse, and admitted goods to be im- 
ported according to the regulations prescribed by itself, 
and among others admitted the 8 upon which du- 
ties were subsequently demanded (after the resumption 
of the national authority) by the United States au- 
thorities in the case brought before the court. These 
goods remained at Castine until after the town was 
evacuated by the enemy, and, upon the reéstablish- 
ment there of the United States Government, the col- 
lector of the customs, claiming a right to United States 
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duties on the goods, took a bond from the defendant 
as security for their payment, and it was in order to 
enforce the paymert of these duties that the action 
was brought by the Government against Rice. The 
decision of the court in the premises was as follows: 


Under these circumstances we are all of opinion that the 
claim for duties cannot be sustained. By the conquest and 
mili occupation of Castine, the enem uired that firm 
possession which enabled him to exercise the fullest rights 
of sovereignty over —— The sovereignty of the Unit- 
ed States over the territory was of course suspended, and 
the laws of the United States could no longer be rightfully 
enforced there, or be obligatory upon the inhabitants ho 
remained and submitted to the conquerors. By the sur- 
render the inhabitants passed under a temporary allegiance 
to the British Government, and were bound by such laws, 
and such only, as it chose to ize and impose. From 
the nature of the case no other laws could be obligatory 
upon them, for where there is no protection, or all ice, 
or sovereignty, there can be no claim to obedience. . Casti 
was, therefore, during this period, so far as res, our 
revenue laws, to be deemed a foreign port; and goods im- 
ported into it by the inhabitants were subject to such duties 
only as the British Government chose to require. Such 
ne were in no correct sense imported into the United 

tates. The subsequent evacuation by the enemy, and re- 
sumption of authority by the United States, did not, andcould 
not, change the character of the previous transactions, Th 


© 
doctrines deg igs the jus postlimini are wholly inappli- 
cable to the case. 


he goods were liable to American duties, 
when imported, or not at all. That el Are: not so liable at 
the time of importation is clear from what has been already 
stated: and when, upon the return of peace, the jurisdiction 
of the United States was resumed, they were in the same pre- 
dicament as they would have been if Castine had been a for- 
eign tertiary ceded by treaty to the United States, and the 
goods had been previously imported there. In the latter 
case there would be no pretence to say that American duties 
could be demanded; and, upon prine i of public or muni- 
cipal law, the cases are not distinguishable. 

Now, suppose there had been some pundit living in 
the year 1519 (when this case was decided), who was 
as learned in the law as Mr. Solicitor Whiting. Who 
does not see that he would have educed from this de- 
cision the marvellous conclusion that the people of the 
town of Castine, in the State of Maine, by eis un- 
der temporary allegiance to the British Government 
(as the Southern people have passed under ben ako 
allegiance to the usurping authority of Gen. Jefferson 
Davis), had thereby so forfeited all their rights as 
citizens of the United States as henceforth to have 
none save “such as the Federal Government might 
allow them” by special enactment after the resto- 
ration of the national authority in Castine. Nobody, 
of course, was then found shallow enough to hn 
pound any such preposterous doctrine, because then 
nobody had any motive to pervert a decision which 
carried its meaning on its face. It was then seen, 
as indeed the court state in making their deci- 
sion, that “upon the return of peace the jurisdiction 
of the United States was reassumed,” and that all the 
rights of the or and duties of the National Govern- 
ment reverted to the status ante bellum. And all 
men would see the same truth with equal clearness as 
regards the temporary domination of the insurgents. 
in a portion of the country, if some did not suppose 
that a contrary theory would give them a right to 
unconstitutional terms and conditions to what they 
call “‘the readmission of the revolted States.” 


Judge Sprague, of the U.S. District Court 
at Boston, thus spoke of the error of drawing 
political conclusions from the decisions of the 
court in admiralty : 


An objection to the prize decisions of the District 
Court has arisen from an apprehension of radical conse- 
quences. It has been Buepoved that if the Govern- 
ment have the rights of a belligerent, then, after the re- 
bellion is suppressed, it will have the rights of con- 
quest; that a State and its inhabitants may be perma- 
nently divested of all political privileges, and treated as 
foreign territory acquired by force of arms. This is 
an error—a grave and dangerous error. 

Conquest of a foreign country gives absolute 
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and unlimited sovereign rights. But no nation ever 
makes such a conquest of its own territory. If a hos- 
tile power, either from without or within a nation, 
takes possession and holds absolute dominion over any 
portion of its territory, and the nation, by force of 
arms, expels or overthrows the enemy, and suppresses 
hostilities, it acquires no new title, but merely regains 
the possession of which it had been temporarily de- 
prived, The nation acquires no new sovereignty, but 
merely the power to maintain its previous rights, 

Another objection to these decisions of the district 
courts is founded upon the apprehension that they may 
lead to or countenance cruel and impolitic confiscations 
of private property foundon land. This apprehension 
is unfounded. No such consequences can legitimately 
follow. ‘Those decisions agrpeets assert that the 
United States have the rights of a belligerent. But the 
extent of those rights on land, or the manner in which 
they are to be exercised, was not discussed. They 
were not even adverted to, except to say that en- 
emy’s property found by a belligerent on land, within 
his own country, on the breaking out of a war, will not 
be condemned by the courts, although it could be if 
found at sea. This distinction, so far as it goes, tends 
to show that the doctrine of maritime captures is not 
to be applied to seizures on land. But the danger upon 
which this objection is founded does not arise from the 
administration of the prize laws by the courts, or the 
exercise of belligerent rights by military commanders 
upon military exigencies. The objection really arises 
from fear of the legislation of Congress. It is appre- 
hended that they may pass sweeping or general acts of 
confiscation, to take practical effect only after the rebel- 
lion shall have been oo ; that the whole estates, 
real and personal, which have not been seized during the 
war, may be taken and confiscated upon coming with- 
in reach of the Government, after hostilities shall have 
ceased. This, as we have seen, would not be the ex- 
ercise of belligerent rights, the war being at an end. 
Belligerent confiscations take effect only span property 
of which possession is taken during the war. As 
against property which continues under the control of 
the enemy they are wholly inoperative. If possession 
be acquired by or after the peace, then previous legis- 
lation may take effect, but it will be by the right of 
sovereignty, not as anact of war. Under despotic 
poreraments the power of municipal confiscation may 

e unlimited, but under our Government, the right of 
sovereignty over any portion of a State is given and 
limited by the Constitution, and will be the same after 
the war as it was before. When the United States 
take possession of any rebel district they acquire no 
new title, but merely vindicate that which previously 
existed, and are to do only what is necessary for that 
purpose. Confiscations of property, not for any use 
that has been made of it, which go not against an of- 
fending thing, but are inflicted for the personal delin- 

uency of the owner, are punitive; and punishment 
should be inflicted only upon due conviction of person- 
al guilt. What offences shall be created and what 
pevalties affixed, must be left to thejustice and wisdom 
of Congress within the limits prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. Such penal enactments have no connection 
whatever with the decisions of prize courts, enforcing 
belligerent rights upon property captured at sea during 
the war. 

In January, John P. Usher was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior to succeed Mr. Smith, 
appointed judge of the U. 8. District Court of 
Indiana. The Cabinet of Mr. Lincoln was 
thus composed as follows: 

Wurm H. Sewarp, New York, Secretary of State. 
Satwon P. Cuasz, Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Epwin M. Sranron, Pennsylvania, Secretary of 

ar. é 

Gipeon We tes, Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy. 
Joun P. User, Indiana, Secretary of the Interior. 
Monteomery Buarr, Maryland, Postmaster-General. 
Epwarp Bares, Missouri, Attorney-General. 
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The most important questions in the foreign 
relations of the country arose with Great Brit- 
ain. (See Dipromatic CorrEsponDENcE.) 

Intercourse of a private nature was allowed 
between the citizens of the Northern and South- 
ae States, under certain simple regulations, as 

ollows: 


1. No letter must exceed one page of a letter sheet, 
or relate to any other than purely dniotalic matters. 

2. Every letter must be signed with the writer’s 
name in full. 

8. All letters must be sent with five cents post- 
age op at oe) if to go to Richmond, and ten cents if be- 


yond. 
4, All letters must be enclosed to the commanding 
neral of the Department of Virginia, at Fortress 
onroe. No letter sent to any other address will be 
forwarded. 


At intervals, females and children were 
granted passes to go South, under certain regu- 
lations. 

It was asserted that the Southern States 
would send representatives to the session 
of Congress commencing in December, if an 
amnesty was granted to them; and a corre- 
spondence took place at the close of 1862, and 
was first published in September, 1863, which 
is important as showing the views of the Gov- 
ernment at that time. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1862, a letter was addressed to the Pres- 
ident by Fernando Wood, of New York, which 
commenced thus: 


Dear Sir: On the 25th of November last I was ad- 
vised by an authority which I deemed likely to be well 
informed, as well as trustworthy and truthful, that the 
Southern States would send representatives to the 
next Congress, provided that a full and general am- 
nesty should permit them to do so. No guarantee or 
terms were asked for, other than the amnesty refer- 
red to. 

Mr. Wood then states that he sought the 
aid of influential persons to procure from the 
Government permission for a correspondence, 
to be conducted under its inspection, to devel- 
op these facts. Being unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing this aid, he directly addressed Mr. Lincoln. 
The President replied, on December 12th, 1862, 
saying : 

I strongly suspect your information will prove to be 
groundless; nevertheless, I thank you for communi- 
cating it to me. Understanding the phrase in the para- 
graph above quoted—“ the Southern States would 
send representatives to the next Congress”—to be 
substantially the same as that “the people of the 
Southern States would cease resistance, and would re- 
inaugurate, submit to,and maintain the national author- 
ity within the limits of such States, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” I say that in such case the 
war would cease on the part of the United States; and 
that if within a reasonable time “a full and general 
amnesty” were necessary to such end, it would not be 
withheld, 

I do not think it would be proper now to communi- 
cate this, formally or informally, to the people of the 
Southern States. My belief is that they already know 
it, and. when they choose, if ever, they can communi- 
cate with me unequivocally. Nor do | think it proper 
now to suspend military operations to try any experi- 
ment of negotiation. should, nevertheless, receive, 
with great - preaerars, the exact information you.now 
have, and also such other as you may in any way ob- 
tain. Such information might be more valuable be- 
fore the 1st of January than afterward. While there 
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is nothing in this letter which I shall dread to see in 

history, it is, perhaps, better, for the present, that 

its existence should not become public. I there- 

fore have to een that oe regard it as confi- 
i our ent servan 

aoe ; ‘A. LINCOLN, 

It is not known that any propositions were 
made either by the Federal Government or 
that at Richmond relative to peace, or & 
suspension of hostilities, or an amnesty, other 
than the proclamation of the President, accom- 

anying his message to Congress, in Decem- 

r (for which see Punto Documents). This 
amnesty was subsequently explained by the 
President as not intended to embrace persons 
held as prisoners of war. ‘ 

Several conventions assembled during the 
year, distinct from the local State conventions, 
and designed to consider subjects of national 
interest. 

The earliest in date was a convention of Col- 
ored People, which convened at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, about June 15th. J. W. O. Pen- 
nington was chosen president of the conven- 
tion. A lengthy address and resolutions were 
adopted—among the latter were the following: 

Resolved, That more effective remedies ought now to 
be thoroughly tried, in the shape of warm lead and 
cold steel, Suly administered by 200,000 black doctors, 
more or less under the direction of Surgeon General 
John Charles Fremont, or such other person, fit for the 
office, as might be selected. 

Resolved, That we, the colored citizens of this State, 
are loyal and true to the Government; that our for- 
tunes rise or fall with it; that we are ready, anxious, 
and willing to demonstrate that truth and loyalty on 
the field of battle, or wherever else we can aid in re- 
storing the nation to its integrity and prosperity ; that 
we firmly and confidently rely on the Government for 
the protection and treatment due to civilized men, and 
believe that we shall receive it. 

On the 23d of August a convention of War 
Democrats was convened at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gen. Nathan Kimball was chosen president. A 
series of resolutions was adopted, of which 
the following were among the most distinctive: 

That the Democratic principles heretofore avowed, 
to which we stand pledged, imperatively demand of us 
to repudiate the doctrines of secession and all sympathy 
with them, and to give our unqualified support to our 
country and its constituted authorities in the great 
trial of war, until the last vestige of the present rebel- 
lion is suppressed and ectrorets : 

That the conspiracy to break up the Union of Demo- 
cratic States, and to establish aristocracies was delib- 
erately planned and executed by those who broke u 
and purposely defeated the Democratic party. We 
have no apologies to offer for the acts of the traitors 
who declared that the “election of Mr. Lincoln would 
be a good cause for secession, disunion, and revolu- 
tion,” and we denounce all organizations that oppose 
or fail with their whole strength to support the war 
and crush out the rebellion, as anti-Democratic, fana- 
tic, and treasonable. 

Subsequently, on November 24th, a confer- 
ence of War Democrats was held at Chicago. 
Representatives were present from Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. A 
declaration of principles was adopted, and 
measures taken looking to a national organiza- 
tion. The platform declared unequivocally in 
favor of the Union, denied that the Constitu- 
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tion afforded any pretext for secession, provid- 
ing, on the contrary, a peaceful remedy for 
every grievance that may occur in any part of 
the country; denounced: the rebellion, and 
called upon the Administration to employ all 
the power of the nation for its suppression; 
affirmed continued devotion to the Monroe doc- 
trine of non-intervention in the affairs of this 
continent by European nations; applauded the 
valor and unselfish patriotism of the soldiers: 
declared in favor of the colonization ofthe blacks 
freed by the war at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod ; and protested against the incorporation of 
the negro contingent upon the peace establish- 
ment of the Federal army, holding that the dis- 
bandment of that contingent, upon the conélu- 
sion of hostilities, was ‘‘ demanded by every con- 
sideration of wise and provident statesmanship.” 

The meeting recommended the War Demo- 
crats of the several States to meet in national 
convention on the first Wednesday in May, 
1864, for the purpose of taking such action as 
appeared best respecting the nomination of a 
President and vice-President. yn 

On the 19th of August, a conference or con- 
vention of conseryative Union men assembled in 
Rochester, composed of persons invited to meet 


“for the purpose of consultation and taking © 


such action as may be deemed most effective to 
unite the conservative elements of the coun- 
try in the approaching presidential campaign.” 
Representatives were present from several 
States, including Missouri, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Wisconsin. A series of resolutions 
were adopted, of which the following were the 
most distinctive: “The tha 


Resolved, That this meeting favors an association of 
conservative Union men for the next presidential cam- 
paign ; and that we invite the union and coéperation of 
all who are opposed to the election to any office in the 
gift of the people of any person in political connection 
or sympathizing with secession, abolitionism, or fana- 
ticism of any kind; that our abiding purpose in brief, 
is: The suppression of the rebellion, the maintenance 
of the Union, adherence to the Constitution, fidelity to 
the Government, the enforcement of the laws, and op- 
position to foreign intervention. i 

Resolved, That the rights of property, whether in 
lands, personalty, or slaves in the States, is exclu- 
sively within the authority and jurisdiction of the 
States respectively ; and the owners of all or either of 
these three classes of bropey cannot be deprived of 
it by the Government of the United States, the Presi- 
dent, or any military or civil officer thereof except for 
public use and just eompensation, or for crimes com- 
mitted of which they shall be convicted 
= es mode and form of trial prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. 


A committee was appointed, with authority 
to call a National Convention for the nomina- 
tion of a President, and make all necessary 
arrangements. Under the aa of this com- 
mittee a convention was held on December 
4th, in Cincinnati, of persons invited thus: 

_ For the purpose of consultation, and taking such ac- 
tion as may deemed most effective to secure the 
nomination and election of conservative men in the 
Sppresaiiag presidential cempales The meeting will 
be composed of Old Line Whigs, War Democrats, con- 
servative men, without regard to former party predi- 
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lections—friends of Jackson, Webster, Clay, and Crit- 
tenden, who desire to preserve the Union and the Con- 
stitution unimpaired—who are willing to take their 
stand upon the Kentucky platform, opposed alike to se- 
cession and abolition fanaticism—who believe that the 
war should be carried on till those in armed revolt are 
compelled to obey the Constitution and the laws of 
Congress, and who hold that the State Governments 
suspended by the revolt should be restored under their 
State Constitutions respectively. 

At this meeting the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention of consultation 
adopts and reaffirms the Kentucky platform of 1863 
(see page-568), and suggests to the conservative Union 
ital qruninitine the name of George B. McClellan 
for the next presidency, and recommends to the said 
committee to take such action in regard to the nomina- 
tion of candidates for President and Vice-President 
as they may deem expedient. 

A more considerable meeting of this com- 
mittee was held in Philadelphia, on December 
24th, at which the following, among other res- 
olutions, were adopted : 

Resolwed, That this committee recommend to the 

eople of the United States, General George B. McClel- 
fan as a candidate for the’ presidency, and Governor 
William B. Campbell, of Tennessee, as a candidate for 
the vice-presidency. 


Resolved, That as a basis of Union this committee © 


recommends the Kentucky platform, embodying the 
twofold idea of the support of the Government in its 
contest with the rebellion, and of opposition to all 
efforts to substitute the dogmas of radicalism for the 
principles of the Constitution, — 

Late in the year a convention of Germans 
was held at Cleveland, Ohio. An address and 
resolutions were adopted in which the mem- 
bers of the convention declared themselves to 
be independent of parties. They said: . 
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We have not convened for the purpose of president- 
making, nor are we to arrogute to ourselves to fore- 
stall in this question our fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, 
we deem it proper to take advantage of our meeting, 
for the expression of our sympathies and antipathies. 
Therefore, we declare, that the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the German radicals will be ensured only by 
a decided and well-tried representation of a progres, 
ive and, as early as possible, a radical policy, and that 
we should consider it as incompatible with our princi- 
ples, to support any representative of that so-called con- 
servative policy which exposes the republic to disre- 
pute and jeopardy at home and abroad. 


The substance of the resolutions adopted is 
expressed as follows: 


Integrity of the Union, and subordination of the 
several States under the sovereignty of the people of 
the United States. 

Unconditional suppression of the rebellion. 

Abolition of slavery in the entire territory of the 
United States in the shortest way. 

Revision of the Constitution in the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Treatment of the reconquered rebel States as ter- 
ritories for the purpose of reconstruction. 

Cession of the confiscated lands in the spirit of the 
homestead bill, as well as donation of portions of the 
land to the defenders of the country, of whatever 
color, and to the liberated slaves. 

Realization of the Monroe doctrine. 

Alliance with European revolution against foreign 
intervention, 

Protection of the freedom of the press and speech 
against military usurpation. 

Establishment of a national military system similar 
to the Swiss system—universal obligation for military 
service. : 

Support of such candidates for public offices as stand 
nearest to the principles laid down in this platform. 


(See Finances of the Untrep States, Army, 
Navy, Congress, U.S., Prisoners, ComMERCE, 
&c., &e.) 
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VERMONT. The number of troops sent 
into the army from this State up to Jan. 1864, 
was 18,224. The Vermont regiments have 
suffered greatly during the war, having been 
in active service in various portions of the 
South, and, at the above date, 7,884 were all 
that remained in the service, of whom only 
6,150 were on duty. The quota assigned to 
Vermont under the conscription act of 1863, 
was 4,715, of which number only 948 had en- 
tered the service or furnished substitutes, and 
1,833 paid the commutation. 

The annual State election caused some ex- 
citement. The Democratic State Convention 
met at Montpelier on the 26th of June, and 
nominated for governor Hon. T. P. Redfield; 
lieut.-governor, E. A. Chapin; treasurer, R. Mc- 
K. Ormsby. They adopted resolutions declar- 
ing that the liberties of the people are en- 
dangered by the Administration in establishing 
martial law in States where the Government 
is unobstructed, and committing tyrannical acts 
on loyal and unoffending citizens. The “ plat- 
form” was similar to the one adopted by the 

_ Democratic State Convention of Ohio. An ad- 
ditional resolution thanked Gov. Seymour of 


New York, for his letter to the Vallandigham 
meeting at Albany. The Union State Conven- 
tion met at Burlington on the 8th of July, and 
nominated for governor, John G. Smith; lieut.- 
governor, Paul Dillingham; treasurer, John 
R. Page. Resolutions were adopted pledging 
the men and means of Vermont to aid in putting 
down the rebellion; approving of the lawful 
and necessary use of the martial and civil pow- 
ers of the Government for that object, and de- 
claring that Northern traitors deserve greater 


reproach than Southern rebels. The Union 


ticket was elected by a large majority. The 
vote for governor stood as follows: Smith, 
29,613 ; Redfield, 11,962; majority for Smith, 
17,651. The agricultural interests of the State 
prospered during the year. 

VERNET, Emite Jean Horace, commonly 
known as Horace Vernet, a French painter, 
born in Paris, June 30th, 1789, died Jan. 17th, 
1868. He was a member of a family well 
known in the history of French art, and at an 
early age manifested an unusual taste and facil- 
ity for painting. While yet a boy he wascom- 
pelled to use his pencil for his own support, 
and when about 17 years of age competed un- 
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successfully for the grand prize of the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts. Subsequently he was draft- 

into the army, and after two years’ service 
was married, and commenced his artistic career. 
He had previously followed the classical man- 
ner of David, but finding it entirely inadequate 
to portray modern subjects with truthfulness 
or effect, he broke away from the convention- 
alisms of the predominant school and deter- 
mined to make nature alone his guide. His 
experience of a soldier's life now proved of con- 
siderable service to him, and with happy tact 
he prepared to minister to the national love of 
military glory by painting the battles in which 
France had been victorious and the striking in- 
cidents or episodes of the wars of the republic 
and the empire. The first piece which brought 
him into notice was his “Capture of a Re- 
doubt,” followed within a few years by ‘The 
Dog of the Regiment,” “The Trumpeters,” 
“Tialt of French Soldiers,” ‘‘ Battle of Tolo- 
sa,” ‘‘ Massacre of the Mamelukes,” “ Barrier 
of Clichy,” “ Battle of Jemmapes,” “ Battle of 
Valmy,” “Soldier of Waterloo,” “ The last Car- 
tridge,” “Death of Poniatowski,” &c., which 
for dramatic vigor and life-like detail soon 
gained a high position among contemporary 
works of their class, although the sticklers for 
the old style fohnd much to condemn in them. 

In 1822 his works were denied admission 
into the annual exhibition of the Louvre on ac- 
count of their “ seditious” tendency ; where- 
upon he transformed his studio into an exhibi- 
tion room, and presented to the public a numer- 
ous collection of his own works. In spite of 
this petty persecution he fared well under the 
Bourbons, and was made an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, 1825, and a member of the In- 
stitute, 1826. In 1828 he was appointed direc- 
tor of the French academy in Rome, where he 
remained 10 years, executing in that interval 
a number of works somewhat different in sub- 
ject and treatment from his previous efforts, 
and of which his “ Judith and Holofernes,” 
“School of Raphael,” “ Confession of the Dy- 
ing Brigand,” and “ Pope Pius VIII. carried 
into St. Peter’s,” may be taken as examples. 
Louis Philippe, who proved a warm friend of 
Vernet, commissioned him to paint for the 
Constantine Hall of the palace at Versailles a 
series of large pictures, illustrating the triumphs 


of the French arms in Algeria, conspicuous. 


among which are several episodes in the siege 
of Constantine, ‘The Capture of the Smala,” 
“The Battle of Isly,” and “The Capture of 
Bougiah,” which are perhaps the largest and 
finest pictures of their woe ever painted. 
While engaged upon these works he made sev- 
eral visits to Algeria and the Holy Land, for 
the purpose of studying costumes, physiognomy 
and scenery, and was thus led to attempt nu- 
merous subsequent works illustrating oriental 
life and history. Prominent among these were 
a series of biblical subjects in which the char- 
acters are habited in the Arabian costume of 
the present day,. as “Rebecca at the Well,” 
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“Hagar driven out. by Abraham,” and “ The 
Good Samaritan.”” Other well known eastern 
subjects were his “Lion Hunt,” ‘ Council of 
Arabs,” and “Arab Mother Rescuing her 
Child from a Lion.” To the series of French 


battle pieces already mentioned must be add- 


ed his battles of Jena, Friedland, Wagram, 
Arcola and Fontenoy, “The Bombardment 
of San Juan d’Ulloa,” “The Attack on the 
Citadel of Antwerp,” “The Fleet forcing the 
Entrance of the Tagus,” and ‘The Capture of 
Rome by Gen. Oudinot.” During the latter 
part of his life he was said to be engaged upon 


works illustrating the recent campaigns in Italy 


and the Crimea. He also painted many excel- 
lent portraits, including those of Napoleon I, 
and IIT., and Louis Philippe. . 

He declined a peerage from Louis Philippe, 
and it is honorable to his artistic self-respect 
that he refused, at the request of that monarch, 
to falsify history by representing Louis XIV. 
leading the assault at Valenciennes. In conse- 
quence their friendly relations were for a time 
suspended, and Vernet repaired to St. Peters- 
burg, where he received flattering attentions 
from the Czar. Subsequently he became rec- 
onciled with the king. He was decorated 
with the chief orders of continental Europe, 
and at his death stood at the head of his pro- 
fession in France. 

VIRGINIA. That portion of the State 
which recognizes the Confederate Govern- 
ment, has been so completely occupied by the 
armies and by that Government, that the de- 
tails of the army operations and of the Con- 
federate States engross nearly all subjects of 
interest. The entire military force of the State 
was absorbed by the Confederate conscription. 
The State bank circulation entirely disappear- 
ed, and the State treasury notes were funded. 
The debt of the State is $34,399,680. This sum 
includes interest on the debt which has been 
uncalled for, and is due to the United States 
and her citizens, viz., $2,730,921; also the sum 
borrowed to aid in the war, and which is by 
agreement to be returned by the Confederate 
Government, viz., $8,500,000. Deducting the 
debt due to the literary fund, and the balance 
is $20,506,097. To offset this, the State holds 
bank and other stocks, from which can be re- 
alized sufficient to provide for all excepting 
$948,947. An election for governor took place 
during the year. William Smith was chosen. 

VIRGINIA, East. A loyal State gov- 

ernment for East Virginia was 0 
during the year by the election of a legis- 
lature and the following State officers: gov- 
ernor, Francis H. Pierpont; lieut.-governor, 
L. P. C. Cowper; secretary of State, L. A. Ha- 
gars; treasurer, G. T. Smith; auditor, L. W. 

ebb; adjutant-general, F. E. Foster; attorney- 
general, T. R. Bowden. The loyal eastern coun- 
ties of the State participated in the election. 
Alexandria was selected as the temporary cap- 
ital. In his message to the Legislature, Gov. 
Pierpont spoke of slavery as doomed, and rec- 
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ommended the calling of a convention to alter 
the State constitution so as to abolish slavery 
forever. In December the Legislature passed 
an act directing that a convention should be 
held at Alexandria on the 13th of February, 
1864, to amend the constitution and prohibit 
slavery in the counties of Accomac, Northam 

' ton, Princess Ann, Elizabeth City, and Yor 
including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
None but loyal citizens who had not assisted 
the rebels since January Ist, 1863, were allowed 
to vote, and any one whose vote might be 
challenged was required to take an oath to 
support the constitution, and to declare that he 
had not in any way given aid and comfort to 
the enemy. In December, J. OC. McLeod (a 
native Virginian) was elected to Congress from 
the 87th district. 

VIRGINIA, West. The constitutional con- 
vention of West Virginia met during the month 
of February, and, among other important acts, 
adopted a resolution asking Congress to make 
an appropriation to aid West Virginia in eman- 
cipating her slaves. 

On the 26th of March an election was held 
at which the “Willey amendment” was al- 
most unanimously ratified. The effect of this 
amendment was to strike out from the consti- 
tution the clause excluding free negroes from 
the State, and to insert in place thereof certain 
provisions relative to freeing the slaves. 

On the 20th of April the President issued 
a proclamation declaring that the State had 
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complied with the required conditions. An 
election of State officers was held in May, 
and the following unconditional Union can- 
didates were chosen by a vote of 80,000, 
without opposition: governor, Arthur I. Bore- 
man; secretary of State, J. E. Boyers; treas- 
urer, Campbell Tarr; auditor, Samuel Orane; 
attorney-general, A. B. Oaldwell; judges of 
court of appeals, Ralph L. Berkshire, William 
A. Harrison, James H. Brown. 

The inauguration of the new State took place 
at Wheeling (the capital), on the 20th of June, 
with imposing ceremonies, The retiring gov- 
ernor (Pierpont) briefly addressed the citizens, 
urging them not to forsake the national flag, 
and introduced the governor elect, whom he 
pronounced “true as steel.” Goy. Boreman 
made a short speech, in which he said that the 
only terms of peace were that the rebels should 
lay down their arms and submit to the regularly 
constituted authority of the United States. The 
General Agsembly organized on the same day. 
In his inaugural message to the Legislature 
Gov. Boreman recommended the immediate 
passage of laws to effectually extirpate slavery 
from the State, and that no man should be per- 
mitted to vote or hold office until he had taken 
the oath of allegiance. The Legislature elected 
W. T. Willey, of Morgantown, and P. G. Van 
Winkle, of Parkersburg, U. 8. senators. 

West Virginia was called upon for 10,000 
mnilitia during the war. She had already put 
20,000 troops into the field. 
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WASIUM.—Supposed New Metal. Bahr 
claims to have discovered in a mineral from 
Ronsholm, an island near Stockholm, a new 
metal which, in honor of the royal family of 
Wasa, he proposes to name Wasium. The 
mineral itself has been termed Wasite; the 
supposed new metal was also found in Norwe- 
gian orthite, and in gadolinite from Ytterby. 
From the first named of these, about 1 per 
cent. of the supposed oxide of wasium was ob- 
tained, in form of a brownish sandy powder, of 
density 8.726. Bahr regards as especially char- 
acteristic of the new oxide that, upon being 
treated with strong nitric acid and evaporated, 
it assumes a gelatinous consistency. 

Prof. J. Nicklés, however, declares (Comptes 
Rendus, lvii. 1740), that the supposed wasium 
of Bahr is nothing more than yttrium blended 
with a little of its congener didymium, or per- 
haps terbium. He cites the fact that Klaproth’s 
nitrate of yttria furnishes, on evaporation of its 
watery solution, the same gelatinous precipi- 
tate which Bahr insists on as characteristic of 
the new metallic oxide. 

WHATELY, Rionarp, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of London, born in Cavendish Square, 
London, February 1st, 1787, died in Dublin, 
Ireland, October 8th, 1868. He was the fourth 
son of the Rey. Dr. Joseph Whately, preben- 


dary of Bristol. He was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, then the great school of spec- 
ulative philosophy, and ranked among the most 
eminent scholars in that celebrated college. He 
received the degree of B. A. in 1808, and of 
M.A. in 1812. In 1810, he obtained the prize 
for his English essay, ‘‘ What are the Arts in 
the Oultivation of which the Ancients were 
less successful than the Moderns?” In 1811, 
he was elected Fellow of Oriel, then consid- 
ered the highest honor in Oxford, except the 
provostship of the same college. The Fellows 
of Oriel-were, at this period, and for many 
years later, men of the highest intellectual 
rank in Great Britain. J. i. Newman, E. B. 
Pusey, Bishops Miant, Copleston, Wilberforce, 
Hampden, and others, beside Whately, were 
among the number. In 1822, Mr. Whately 
was Bampton Lecturer, taking for his subject 
“The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in Mat- 
ers of Religion,” and the same year he was 
presented to the rectory of Halesworth, Suf- 
folk. In 1825, Lord Grenville, chancellor of 
Oxford, recalled him to the university as Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban’s Hall, on which occasion he 
took the degree of B.D. and D.D. In 1830, 
he was elected Professor of Political Economy 
in the University. In 1831, on the death of 
Archbishop Magee, Earl Grey appointed Dr. 
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Whately to the Archiepiscopal See of Dublin, 
and in 1846, on the death of Dr. Charles Lind- 
say, he succeeded to the bishopric of Kildare 
also, that see having been united with Dublin, 
by the Church Temporalities Act. He was also 
Visitor of Trinity College, Dublin; Prebendary 
ex officio of Cullen in St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; 
Vice-President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
For more than twenty years he was one of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, and during that period he bent all his 
energies to its advancement and defence. He 
endowed the Professorship of Political Econ- 
omy in the Dublin University; not from his 
abundant wealth, but by the exercise of a strict 
economy in his personal and family expendi- 
ture. The archbishop was a voluminous writ- 
er. The published productions of his pen, 
many of them pamphlets, and local or occa- 
sional in character, are more than a hundred 
in number; but he has also written many 
books which will live. The following list com- 
prises the most important of his published 
works: 


London, 1821; “Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” Oxford, 1821; ‘The 
Bampton Lectures for 1822, on the Use and 
Abuse of Party Feeling in Religion,” 1822; 
“Essay on some of the Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion,” 1825; ‘Elements of Log- 
ic,” 1826; ‘Elements of Rhetoric,” 1828; 
“Essays on some of the Difficulties in the 
Writings of St. Paul,” &c., 1828; ‘Errors of 
Romanism,” 18380; “Introductory Lectures to 
Political Economy,” 1831; ‘Essay on the 
Omission of Oreeds, Liturgies, &c.; in the New 
Testament,” 1831; ‘Thoughts on Secondary 
Punishment,” Dublin, 1882; ‘Sermons on 
Various Subjects,” Oxford, 1835; “Essays on 
some of the Dangers of Christian Faith which 
may arise from the Teaching or Conduct of its 
Professors,” 1889; ‘‘The Kingdom of Christ 
Delineated,” 1841; ‘‘ Thoughts on the proposed 
Evangelical Alliance,” 1846; “Introductory 
Lectures on the Study of St. Paul’s Epistles,” 
1849; “English Synonymes,” 1851; manuals 
for the national schools on ‘‘ Money Matters,” 
on “ Reasoning,” on the ‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” and on the “British Constitution,” 
published between 1840 and 1852; “ Thoughts 
on the New Dogma of the Church of Rome,” 


“The Christian’s Duty with respect | 
to the Established Government and the Laws,” 
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1855; “Scripture Revelations as to Good and 
Evil Angels,” 1855; ‘Scripture Revelations as 
to a Future State,” 1856; “Bacon’s Essays, 
with Notes,” 1856. 

WISCONSIN. In June a correspondence 
took place between Governor Salomon, of Wis- 
consin, and Gen. Pope, commanding the De- 
partment of the Northwest, in reference to the 
exercise of military authority in enforcing the 
conscription. The governor, learning that re- 
quests had been made to supply State arms to 
the assistant provost-marshal, expressed the 
belief that the people were willing to obey the 
law, and the civil authorities to execute it. In 
his reply Gen. Pope says that he will employ 
military force only after every resource of the 
civil authority has been used without success, 
He uses the following language : 


I have been satisfied from the beginning that in 
nearly every case the conscription law can be execut 
by the civil authorities alone, through the people acting 
under their direction in the legal and usual forms, In 
the discretion intrusted to me by the Government, as 
to the employment of military force for the execution 
of this law within this military department, I have 
steadily declined to permit the use of any troops under 
my command, unless I could be convinced that all 
other legitimate means had been tried without success. 
Already, in one or two cases, I have found that appli- 
cation for military aid had been made without ne- 
cessity, the enrolment under the law having been 
completed thoroughly by the willing aid of the civil 
authorities. 

The habit of resorting to military force in every tri- 
fling case of opposition or resistance to the laws, is 
becoming so common as to excite in the minds of ju- 
dicious men very serious alarm, Such a practice en- 
tirely supplants the civil authorities, sets aside time- 
honored means for the enforcement of the laws in this 
country, destroys in the citizen that feeling of personal 
interest in their execution, through which alone we 
have maintained popular government, and prepares 
the public mind for complete abdication of civil rule. 
It is impossible to believe that citizens of this country, 
except under the immediate influence of excitement, 
can be willing to trust the enforcement of civil law to 
military force, and thus to surrender the very highest 
privilege and duty of American citizens. 


The Legislature gave an earnest support to 
the war, and appropriated $350,000 to organize 
and bring into active service the militia, “to 
repel invasion, suppress insurrection and defend 
the State in time of war.” 

The vote for governor at the fall election 
stood as follows: Lewis (Republican), 79,959 ; 
Palmer (Democrat), 55,218; majority for Lewis, 
24,711. The number of troops sent to the army 
by Wisconsin up to Noy. Ist, 1863,was 42,585. 
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YANOEY, Wittram Lownpss, an American 
politician, born in Columbia, 8. C., in 1815, died 
near Montgomery, Ala., July 28th, 1868. Early 
in life he removed to Alabama, and represent- 
ed that State in the 28th and 29th Congresses. 
He subsequently became known as a prominent 
leader of the extreme Southern States’ Rights 
party. In 1858 he advocated the organization 
of ‘Committees of Safety”.in the South, and 
in 1859 urged the calling of a convention by 


the State of Alabama, in the event of the elec- 
tion of the Republican candidate for President 
in 1860. In Jan., 1861, he reported the secession 


‘ordinance in the Alabama Convention, and in 


the succeeding March went to Europe to urge 
upon foreign powers the recognition of the Con- 
federate States. Early in 1862 he took his seat 
in the rebel Congress as one of the senators 
from Alabama, and until near the close of his 
life was actively engaged with legislative duties. 
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of the Confederate army, 124; topographical view, 125; 
order of Gen. Bragg to advance, 125; charge of inca- 
pacity against Gen. Bragg, 125; approach of the two ar- 
mies, 125; battle of Chickamauga, 126; firmness of Gen. 
Thomas, 128; he falls back, 128; loss of Gen. Rosecrans, 
128; concentrates at Chattanooga, 128; address of Gen. 
Rosecrans to the army, 128; forces sent to Gen. Rose- 
crans, 128; Hooker's corps, 129; Grant ordered to the 
command, 129; movements of Gen. Hooker, 129; opens 
the river below Chattanooga, 129; supplies reach Chat- 
tanooga, 180; movement of Gen. Longstreet in East 
Tennessee, 130; plan of Gen. Grant, 180; his attack on 
Gen. Bragg, 130; his defeat, 131. 

Movements of Gen, Burnside in East Tennessee, 181; 
advance of Gen. Longstreet, 131; siege of Knoxville, 
181; movements of Gen. Sherman, 183; diversion of 
Gen. Averill in West Virginia, 133. 

Position of the armies of Gens. Meade and Lee, 133 ; 
Meade falls back, 188 ; advance of Gen. Lee, 133; he re- 
tires, 184; losses in cavalry, 184; advance of Gen. 
Meade, 184; Mine Run, 184; movements in West Vir- 
ginia, 184; Gen. Averill’s raid, 184; operations in North 
Carolina, 185; do. in southeast Virginia, 135; -Gen. Fos- 
ter sent to Charleston, 135. 

Gen. Gilmore moves on Charleston, 135; attacks Mor- 
ris Island, 185; his report, 185; capture of a portion, 
186; fortifications, 186; naval force, 186; attack on Fort 
Wagner, 187; repulse, 187; Gen. Gilmore’s works on 
Morris Island, 188; Swamp Angel, 188; advances his 
works, 188; opens fire upon Fort Sumter, 138; report 
of the enemy of the bombardment, 189; report of Gen. 
Gilmore, 189, 140; letter of Gen. Beauregard, 141; reply 
of Gen. Gilmore, 141; effect of the shells fired at Charles- 
ton, 142; capture of Fort Wagner, 142; report of Gen. 
Gilmore, 142; night assault upon Sumter, 142. 

Movements of Gen. Banks, 142; expedition to the 
mouth of the Sabine 142; its repulse, 148; capture of 
Brownsville, 148. 

Movements in Missouri, 148; operations of Gen. 
Marmaduke, 144; retires to Arkansas, 144; movement 
of Gen. Cahill, 144; Gen. McNeil, 145; expedition of 
Col. Clayton, 145; advance of Gen. Blunt, 145; Gen. 
Steele’s movements, 146; capture of Little Rock, 146; 
Quantrell’s raid, 146; attack on Gen. Blunt, 146. 

Department of the Northwest, 146; operations against 
the Indians, 147. 

Result of the operations of the year, 147. 
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Asia.—Three countries purely Asiatic, 147; Persia, 147; 
srea, &c., 147; Bokhara, 148; British rule in India, 148; 
efforts of France, 148; war in Circassia, 148; religious 
denominations, 148. 

Phenomena and Progress.—Progress of As- 
tronomy, 143; asteroids, 149; comets, 149; spectra of 
fixed stars, 150; sun and stars photometrically consid- 
ered, 151; sun’s distance from the earth, 152; motion 
of the sun in space, 154; constitution of the sun, 154; 
hest of the sun’s surface and currents in the atmosphere, 
155; zodiacal light, 155; nebulm, 156; the La Lande 
prize, 156. 

Austria.—Population, 156; budget, 156; army, 157; navy, 
157; Parliament, 157; proceedings, 157; proclamation 
of Kossuth, 157, diplomatic complications, 158, 


Bacns, Grorcz M., report of the sinking of the Cincin- 
nati, 63. 

Bairp, Rosrrt.—Birth, 158; death, 158; education, 158; 
pursuits, 159; writings, 159. 

Bawprneer, Jonny, the case of, 491. 

Batpwix, Rocer 8.—Birth, 159; death, 159; education, 
159; pursuits, 159; character, 160. 

Bawxs, Gen.—His order to raise a corps d'Afrique, 27, 71; 
report on the bravery of colored troops at Port Hudson, 
28, 73; his regulations relative to working plantations, 
504, ; 


Baptists—Numbers, 160; anniversaries, 160; resolutions, 
160 ; proceedings of societies, 161; churches in Canada, 
161; churches in the Confederate States, 161; English 
Baptists, 161; decision on open communion, 161; ad- 
dress of the English Baptist Union, 162; church in Ham- 
burg, 162; do. Sweden, 162; do. Poland, 162. 

Bagnett, Mrowazt, the case of, 489. 

Bayazp, James A., Senator from Delaware, 233; remarks 
on arrests in Delaware, 235, 236, 240; on the transfer of 
certain suits to the United States Courts, 250,252; on 
the discharge of State prisoners, 257; on the resolution 
of inquiry, 259; on the conscript bill, 274; on compen- 
sated emancipation in Missouri, 315. 

Beavouamp, ELarl.—Birth, 162; death, 162; public services, 
163. 

Beaveecarp, Gen., correspondence with Gen. Gilmore, 
187-141. 

Bercuer, Lyman.—Birth, 163; death, 163; education, 168; 
labors, 163; writings, 163. 

Berry, Hiram, G.—Birth, 163; death, 163; military ser- 
vices, 164. 

Bropix, Cuinies J., Representative from Pennsylvania, 
283 ; on the conscript bill, 280. 

Big Black River.—Its source, 164; length, 164. 

Butavir, Avouste, A. M.—Birth, 164; death, 164; public 
services in France, 165. 

Brvowam, Joy A., Representative from Ohio, 283; on the 
admission of West Virginia, 810; on the admission of 
members from Louisiana, 824. 

Bratz, Jacon B., Representative from Virginia, 288; on tho 
admission of West Virginia, 807. 

Blockade (see Prize). 

Bornzav, Atpert D., case of, 470. 

Bolton,—Its situation, 165; capture, 165. 

Borrrety, Bentan.—Birth, 165; death, 165; pursuits, 165, 

Braprorp, Gov. A. W.—Letter to President Lincoln, 618; 
his proclamation relative to the election, 619; reply to 
President Lincoln, 621; message relative to the Mary- 
land election, 623. 

Bravuu, Lutuer,—Birth, 166; death, 166; pursuits, 166, 
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Braeil_Emperor, 166; army, 166; navy, 166; shipping, 
166 ; coal fields, 166; difficulty with England, 167; arbi- 
tration, 167 ; action relative to the Alabama, 167; com- 
merce, 168. 

Bridgeport.—tits situation, 168 ; occupation by Gen. Hook- 
er, 168. 

Bronsoy, Greene 0.—Birth, 168; death, 168; pursuits, 163. 

Brown, Wriiiam G., Representative from Virgin, 238; on 
the admission of West Virginia, 805. 

BrownineG, Orvitie H., on the transfer of certain suits to 
the United States Courts, 250, 251. 

Bruinsburg.—tts situation, 168. i 

Burorp, Joun.—Birth, 1685 death, 168; “military services, 
169. 

Burys, Rosert E.—Birth, 169; ae 169; pursuits, 
169; death, 169. 

Burnsipz, Gen., surrenders the command of the army to 
Gen. Hooker, 76; his statement, 76; his order of dis- 
missal, 78; his testimony before the Committee of In- 
quiry, 79; assumes command of the Department of Ohio, 
79; order suppressing certain papers, 423; his order of 
arrest in Ohio, 473; letter of explanation to the Circuit 
Court in Ohio, 481; order relative to arrests, 485; 8s 
ther order, 486; retars to a writ, 488, 


Cc 

Cesium.—An element, 169; how pond: 170. 

California,—History, 170; Government, 170; Suire, 
170; mining, 170; different modes of operation, 170; hy- 
draulic mining, 171; quartz mining, 171; sgricultural 
products, 171; silk, 171; gold,171; grain, 171; fruit, 171; 
internal revenue, 172; duties, how paid, 172; eurrency 
and gold, 172; exports, 172; treasure nae Sey ly sil- 
ver mines, 172. 

Caxnon, Gov., message to the Legislature denouncing an 
act passed, 335, - 

Cape Colony.—Its people, 2. 

Cazruxz, Joun §., Senator from Virginia, 283; on the bill to 
discharge State prisoners, 256; on the conseript bill, 278, 
276, 277. 

Central American Republics.—Guatemala, 173; army, 173; 
finances, 173; San Salvador, 173; Honduras, 173; Nicar- 
agua, 178; Costa Rica, 173: Union, 173. 

Cuasr, Sec.—Letter to loyal league in New York, 832; 
speech at Cincinnati on Emancipation Proclamation, 
832; do. at Baltimore, 833. 

Chattanooga.—Situation, 174. 

Chemistry.—Elements, 174; allotropic states, 174; new 
modification of sulphur, 175; new series of metallic ox- 
ides, 175;. new compound of arsenic and hydrogen, 176; 
nitrification, 176; alcohol from olefiant gas, 178; manu- 
facture of alcohol by olefiant gas, 178; bases of anilin 
colors, 178; physico-chemical phenomena and princi- 
ples, 179; dissociation of bodies by heat, 179; deposit of 
camphor toward light, 180; numerical relations of the 

. alkali-metal equivalents, 180; coloring articles of copper 
and brass, 180; bronzing cast iron, 180; new uses of 
aluminium bronze, 180; paints from iron slag, 181; sil- 
vering cloth, 181; rendering fabrics non-inflammable, 
181; caustic soap for cleaning flax, 181; concentration 
of water by freezing, 181; manufacture of ice, 182; 
protection of skins and fars from vermin, 182; gold 

\rubber plates for artificial teeth, 182. 

Chili.—Population, 182; army, 182; finances, 182; difficulty 
with England, 182; burning of a church, 183; action of 
the United States representative, 183. 

China,—Emperor, 183; ports open, 183; contest with the 
rebels, 183; Gen. Ward, 183; Burgevine; 184; battles 
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184; Major Gordon’s successes, 184; agreement for 
steamers broken, 185; terms, 185; details, 185; reforms, 
185; concessions, 186; system of international law 
odontal 186; treaty with Denmark, 186, 

OCuERKE, Judge Trowks W.—Opinion in the case of Jones ve, 
Seward, 518-520, 

Clinton.—Its situation, 187; capture, 187. 

Ciypr, Lord.—Birth, 187; death, 187; military services, 
187; personal appearance, 188; cjeaianttl, 188, 

Coonranz, Gen. Joun—Letter from the army of the Poto- 
mac, 78. 

CocsERELL, Crartes R.—Birth, 188; death, 188; adven- 
tures, 188; explorations, 188 ; works as an architect, 189, 

Cotrax; ScuuyLer, Representative from Indiana, 283; on 
indemnifying the President, 242; on the admission 
of West Virginia, 306, 

CoLLAMeR, JAcos, Senator from Vermont, remarks on ar- 
rests, 238, 239; on the bill to discharge State prisoners, 
248; offers a substitute for the House bill, 249; on the 
substitute, 250, 251; on the conscript bill, 275; on a na- 
tional currency, 290, 

Colombia, United States of.—States composing, 189; capi- 
tals, 189; population, 189; finances, 189; army, 189; 
revolution in, 189; its close, 189; new constitution, 189; 
war with Rouadot, 190. 

Colored Troops, first order to enlist, 26; details of enlist- 
ment, 26. 

Comuss, J. J.—Letter on the relations of the insurrectionary 
States to the Union, 839. 

Commerce.—During 1863, 190; imports and exports, 190; 
balance of trade, 190; prices in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, 190; dutiable goods, 190; monthly imports at New 
York, 191; stock of goods in the country, 191; failures, 
191; imported articles at New York, 192; exported arti- 
cles, 194; barrels of flour, 194; decline of prices abroad, 
194; grain and flour received by the Erie Canal, 194; 
freight and tonnage of the lakes, 195; export of petro- 
leum, 195; effect of the Confederate cruisers, 195; cot- 

* ton imported into Great Britain, 195. | 

Commercial Intercowrse.—Regulations of the Government 
for trade with inhabitants of Confederate States, 196; 
act of Congress of July, 1861, 196; proclamation of the 
President in August, 1861, 196; proceedings under it, 
196; proclamation of March, 1863, 196; act of Congress 
of March, 1862, 196; do. of May, 1862, 196; orders of the 
Secretaries of War and Navy relative to abandoned 
property, 196; further regulations, 196; regulations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 197; circular to the agent 
at Memphis, 197, 198; letter from Gen. Grant, 199; re- 
vised regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, 199; 
special rules for agency districts, 200; decision of Chief 
Justice Taney relative to trade regulations in Maryland, 

ComonFrort, Yenacro.—Birth, 202; death, 202; public ser- 
vices in Mexico, 202. 

Confederate States.—Officers of the Government, 203; bad 
effects of the currency, 203; impressions when the war 
commenced, 203; finances of the Government, 204; de- 
preciation of the currency, 204; letter of Mr. Toombs, 
205; measures suggested by him relative to the curren- 
ey, 205; plan of Mr. Oldham, 205; schemes for improve- 
ment proposed, 205; letters from the people, 205; con- 
sequences of the depreciation, 206. 

Order relative to the impressment of provisions, 206; 
commissioners of impressment, 206; resolutions, 206; 
effect of these measures, 207; remarks of Senator 
Toombs in the hall of the Assembly of Georgia, 207, 
208; decay of the railroads, 208; extent of their failure, 
208; roads made by the Government, 209; consequences 
of deficient transportation, 209. 
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Appeals to the people to raise grain, 209; address of 
Mr. Davis to the people, 209; appeals of the governors 
of States, 210; do. of the governor of Georgia, 210; do. 
of the governor of Alabama, 210; letter from the Com- 


« missary-General, 210; causes of the distress: for pro- 


visions, 211; public disturbances, 211; contributions of 
the people, 211; reports from different parts of the 
country, 211; prices in Richmond market, 212. 

Cotton accumulated by the Government, 212; circu- 
lar of the purchasing agent, 212; foreign relations, 212; 
difficulty with the consuls, 218; letter of Mr. Benjamin 
explaining the action of the Government, 213; instruc- 
tions to Mr. Mason, 218; proclamation of emancipation 
how received, 218; address to Christians throughout the 
werld, 214; exchange of prisoners, 214; mission of A. 
Hi. Stephens, 214. 

Military strength of the Confederacy, 215; effect of the 
surrender of Vicksburg, 216; division of the Confed- 
eracy, 216; a levy en masse ordered, 216; loss of East 
Tennessee, 216; lack of military supplies, 216; prospect 
for subsistence of the army, 216; deficiency of labor, 
217; losses, 217; supposed letter of T. Butler King, 217; 
speech of Mr. Stephens, 218; do. of Senator Johnson, 
218; apprehensions, 218; gleam of light, 219. 

Conjiscation.—Discussion on the power of Congress, 219; 
acts of Congress, 219; instructions of the Attorney- 
General relative to proceedings, 219; legal status of the 
inhabitants of the Confederate States, 220; opinion of 
Judge Wylie, 220; case of Leroy M. Wiley, 220; opinion 
of Judge Betts, 220; comment on this opinion, 220; 
duration of the forfeiture, 221; opinion of Judge Under- 
wood, 221; other cases, 222; is real estate covered by 
the act of 1861 % 222; opinion of Judge Trigg, 222; the 
constitutionality of the acts of Congress, 223; opinion 
of Judge Trigg, 223 ; a case in New Orleans, 223; argu- 
ment of counsel in behalf of the United States, 223; do, 
in behalf of the claimants, 223; argument of the District 
Attorney, 224, 

Congregationalists, Trinitarian,—Statistics, 225; case of 
Charles Beecher, 225; Canada Union, 225; English Con- 

.  gregational Union, 225; statistics, 225, 

Congress, Confederate.—List of members, 226; resolutions 
on the conduct of the war and the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, 226; retaliatory measures suggested, 226; the 
Government should take the responsibility, 226; reso- 
lution offered in the Sengge, 227; joint resolutions on 
retaliation, 227; free navigation of the Mississippi, 227 ; 
bills introduced, 227; tax law, 227; tax on farmers, 228; 
new flag, 228; impressment act, 228; resolutions relative 
to army substitutes, 228; do. to the currency, 228; do. on 
prisoners, 228; acts of officers, 229; resolution relative 
to declaring all persons in the army, 229; do. relative to 
the issue of bonds, 229; various other resolutions, 229 ; 
remarks on impressment of provisions, 230; bill to con- 
tinue all troops in service, 230; substitutes, 230; act 
relative to exemptions, 230; use of negroes, 230; debate 
relative to substitutes in the army, 231; conscription 
act finally adopted, 232. 

Congress, United States.—List of senitibeay 283; resolution 
relative to arrests, 233; do. relative to persons in prisons, 
288, 284; do. relative to a convention, 234; do. relative 

» to the sale of freemen into slavery by the enemy, 234; 
do, relative to propositions for peace, 284; do. relative to 
a military governor in the district of Columbia, 284; do. 
relative to assisting the Government, 235; do. explan- 
atory, 235. , 

Resolution relative to arrests in Delaware, 235; why 
were the persons arrested? 235; no cause evér stated, 
285; the Senate ought not to be engaged in calling upon 
the Government for this kind of information, 235; ought 
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to have had several thousand arrests, 235; never has any 
Government been so humane, so just, so merciful, 235; 
the value of a Government heretofore consisted in the 
guardianship it afforded to the individual liberty of the 
citizen, 285; prison door open to all arrested on sus- 
picion if they will take the oath, 236; soldiers sent to 
every voting place in the two lower counties of Dela- 
ware at the last election, 236; it is said men ought not 
only to have been arrested and imprisoned, but hung or 
shot, 236; explanation, 236; exercise of this power re- 
gretted, 236; the President has asserted and claimed 
the right to dispense with the law requiring the habeas 
corpus to issue, 236; judiciary powerless for redress, 237 ; 
can a government be free with the judiciary set at de- 
fiance? 237; we cannot afford these arrests, 237; if the 
writ is suspended, there is no right to make these ar- 
tests, 237; point to the clause of the Constitution or the 
law tbat authorizes officials to make arrests, 238; a ques- 
tion proposed, 238; is the habeas corpus used only for 


the purpose of inquiring whether the process was legal ? ° 


238; in some cases the guilt or innocence may be in- 
quired into, 238 ; does the suspension of the writ author- 
ize the President to arrest and imprison a man? 239; 
what if certain persons are arrested in Delaware? 239; 
willing to trust these affairs to the President, 240; loy- 
alty must be to an administration and not to a govern- 
ment, 240; the safety of the republic is the supreme law, 
240; supposing the intention of the President is honest, 
therefore you are not to question his acts, 240; is the 
right to repeal a law an executive power? 241; the 
President and all men who do these acts are trespass- 
ers, 241; “away with this nonsense that slavery has been 
the cause of the war,” 241; yeas and nays on the resolu- 
tion, 241. 

In the House, a bill to indemnify the President and 
other persons for suspending the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus, &c., considered, 241; the President had 
the authority by law, 241; the majority are prepared to 
pass this bill now, 242; we must vindicate him now or 
leave him to be persecuted as soon as he retires from 
office, 242; sections of the bill, 242; bill explained, 242; 
8 bill of indemnity does not necessarily deprive a party 
of his civil remedy, 242; the bill is drawn according to 
the English precedents, 242; yeas and nays on the bill, 
243; protest of certain members, 243. 

In the Senate, a motiof¥to strike out the third section 
of their bill to discharge State prisoners, and to author 
ize the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, consid- 
ered, 244; the section, 244; this legislation an improper 
interference with the duties and powers of the executive 
office, 244; power of the President, 244; the most im- 
proper appeals are made to the ignorant to alarm their 
fears on this subject, 245; two objections to the section, 
245; nothing to show the power to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus is a legislative power, 246; whose duty is 
it to preserve the Government, protect the Constitution, 
and execute the laws? 246; Congress alone has the power, 
246; the English Parliament alone can suspend it, 247; 
the hypothesis of the power in the President is an as- 
sumption, 247; on what is the right to arrest based? 
247; examination of Mr. Binney's views, 247; no bill 
should be passed and sent to the President for approval 
which implied that his decision relative to the suspen- 
sion was wrong, 248; propositions before the Senate, 
248; a person sued should be allowed to remove the 
case to the U. 8. Circuit Court, 248; what is the object 
of getting a case into the Circuit Court ? 249, 

A substitute for the House bill offered, 249; referred 
and reported in place of the: House bill, 249; amend- 
ments offered, 249; effect of the amendments, 249; Mar- 
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shall on this power of removal of causes, 250; crimes 
committed against the States cannot be transferred to U. 
8. courts, 250; the governors of States only have power 
to pardon for offences against the criminal codes of 
States, 250; statement of Chief Justice Marshall, 250; 
this is the entire destruction of the powers of the States 
as regards their criminal jurisdiction, 250; substitute ac- 
cepted, 250; no precedent, 250; copy of the act of 1815, 
251; case already provided for, under right of appeal, 
251; nothing alarming in the proyision, 251; this right 
of transfer is restricted to one of the parties and denied 
to the other, 251; bill ordered to a third reading, 251; 
nothing in the bill that does aught than advance us to- 
ward a desperate exercise of power, 252; bill passed and 
sent to the House, 252; yeas and nays on its passage, 
252. 

Considered in the House, 252; the bill has no parallel 
in the history of this or any other people, 252; this bill 
goes beyond the principle of the celebrated Force bill 
of 1833, 252; unheard of and most monstrous provisions, 
253; House refuse to concur, 253. 

Committee of conference appointed, 258; report, 253; 
report considered in the Senate, 258; if the legislature 
suspends the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
either the judicial or the ministerial officer shall apply 
the law to the exigency, 253; duty of the executive to 
see every law faithfully executed, 253; what is the 
privilege of the writ? 253; who shall suspend it? 253; 
further debate, 254; report concurred in, 255; yeas and 
nays, 255; the bill, 255. 

In the Senate, the Dill to dlacharge State prisoners 
further considered, 256; amendments offered, 256; pre- 
cept to be issued by the President, 257; amendments 
explained, 257; delegation of power to the President, 
257; opposed, 258; bill passed, 258; yeas and nays, 258 ; 
laid aside in the Honse, 258. 

In the Senate, a resolution of inquiry relative to the 
presence of armed soldiers at the polls in Delaware con- 
sidered, 258; affairs at the polls, 259; the information 
desired, 259; motion to refer to the committee on mili- 
tary affairs, 259; further debate, 260, 

In the House, the appropriation bill considered, 260; 
no warrant in the Constitution for the admission of 
West Virginia, 260; reasons, 260; are not the seceded 
States still members of the Union? 260; the ordinances 
of secession took them out, 260; how then levy a tax on 
them? 260; as a war measure, 260; we are to treat 
them simply as provinces to be conquered, 261; are these 
people now citizens of the United States, or are they an 
independent nation ? 261; belligerents, 261 ; right to treat 
them as we would any conquered provinces, 261; further 
remarks, 262; duty of the Government to protect loyal 
citizens in seceded States, 262; no authority in the Con- 
stitution for the appointment of military governors, 263; 
object of the present bill to enforce the collection of a 
tax in the disaffected States, 263; upon what ground, 
263; the authority of the National Government binds 
and covers every inch of the national domain, 263; issue 
of the war depends on the border States, 264; cannot 
execute the Constitution in the seceding States, 264; the 
idea repudiated that it is unconstitutional to annihilate 
or extirpate the rebels, 264; the State belongs to the 
loyal citizens if composing only a third or a fourth, 264. 

In the House, resolutions relative to public affairs con- 
sidered, 265. 

In the House, a bill to raise additional soldiers con- 
sidered, 268; substitute proposed to raise colored troops, 
268; motion to refer to Committee on Military Affairs, 
268 ; it is intended to put the African soldier on equality 
with the white soldier as to the protection which the 
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President could afford them, 268; amendment moved, 
268; what have we heard in this Hall? 269; we have 
not only to conquer the rebel country, but to hold it 
after it is conquered, 269; what is the reason for this 
bill? 269; they are not necessary for the putting down of 
this rebellion, 269; their employment will result in a 
servile war, 270; you want to abolish slavery, whether 
you call it the means of the end, or the end of the means, 
270; right of the Government to take slaves for the 


army, 270; this policy has been dictated by necessity - 


rather than by choice, 270; course of the administration, 
270; object of this bill to make final the dissolution of 
the Union, 271; proposes to vest in the President a 
larger power than was ever vested by Congress in the 
hands of one man, 271; financial prospect of this ques- 
tion, 271; the term of enlistment, 272; object of the war, 
272; bill as it passed, 272; yeas and nays, 273; laid aside 
in the Senate as already provided for, 273. 

In the Senate, the bill for enrolling and drafting the 


militia considered, 273; puts the militia of the States - 


under the control of the President, 273; motion to strike 
out, 273; no bill of such fearful import ever introduced 
before Congress, 278; does not trench in any way on 
the provisions of the Constitution, 274; the Constitution 
makes a difference between the army and navy of the 
United States and the militia of the United States, 274; 
the power which it is proposed to confer on the Presi- 
dent is merely to go into force antecedent to these mili- 
tiamen becoming a portion of the army, 275; the pro- 
visions that when drafted a man shall be subject to the 
articles of war, 275; precedents, 275; other precedents 
275; a prevailing opinion that this war is not being 
waged for the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
Union, 276; gpinion of Judge Story, 276; the case re- 
ferred to, 297; opinion of Judge Washington, 299; 
opinion of Justice Johnson, 278; reasons for the pas- 
sage of the bill, 278; other amendments offered, 279; 
Dill passed, 279. — 

Same bill considered in the House, 279; House asked 
to pass it without amendment, 279 ; chief objections, 279; 
amendments proposed, 280; further objections, 280; 
turns the militia into a regular army, 280; interferes 
with the personal liberty of the citizen, 281; will this 
bill increase the efficiency of the national forces ? 281; 
our fathers were jealous of the power of an overshadow- 
ing army, 281; no power to force soldiers into the army 
but by means of the militia organizations, 281; subjects 
the entire militia to be brought into service at the plea- 
sure of the President, 282; why is this measure called 
for at this time? 282; a confession of incompetency to 
manage this stupendous war, 282; its principles subver- 
sive of the Constitution, 282; the necessity is upon us to 
pass a bill of tnis character, 282; what power has this 
Government over the militia? 283; look at the provisions 
of this bill, 283; the constitutional power of the Gov- 
ernment to raise armies, 288; let Congress retain some 
power over the army, 284; a surrender by Congress 
of the sovereignty of the States, 284; it is a beneficent 
and a benevolent bill, 284; its provisions, 284; $300 pro- 
vision objectionable, 285; who made the necessity for 
the bill? 285; a terrible bill, 285; the power of Congress 
to pass it, 285; a question to this nation of life and 
death, 286; the policy inaugurated December, 1861, has 
been fruitless of good, 286; the negro will not save 
you, 286; paper money will not save you, 286; you did 
without this measure, 286; the natural result of the 
policy which this Congress has pursued from very 
near the commencement of the war, 286; pledges of 
this Congress, 287; what has brought this mighty change? 
287; what have we seen at this session? 287; why is 
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it that we have every man in the field that we can get 
voluntarily ? 287 ; why will the people no longer volun- 
teer ? 288; if we want to get back the Union how must 
we do it ? 288; discouragements of the country and the 
remedy, 288; tweedledum and tweedledee, 289; have we 
found abolition necessary for the salvation of the Union? 
289; amendment offered and rejected, 289; bill passed, 
289; yeas and nays, 289, 

Returned to the Senate, with amendments, 290; the 
amendments and the vote on them, 290. 

In the Senate, a bill to provide a national currency 
considered, 290; what areits objects and purposes, 290; 
circulation of the existing banks to be withdrawn, 291; 
ease of McCulloch vs, State of Maryland, 291; United 
States has no power to tax a State institution out of ex- 
istence, 291; it establishes corporations in all the States 
entirely independent of any power of visitation by those 
States, 291; propriety of saying that we will be respon- 
sible for the ultimate redemption of those bills, 291; the 
moment the war ends every man wants his money that 
he has lent on stocks, 292; why did the United States 
Bank go down? 292; look at this proposition, 292; you 
propose to hire those people to go into these associations, 
293; all there is about it, 293; examples of the operation 
of the bill, 293; the advantage to the United States, 294; 
illustrations, 294; it is said the Secretary will become a 
dangerous person, 294; the bill ignores the great princi- 
ple that a proper circulation should be convertible into 
specie, 295; it will absorb the existing banking system, 
295 ; we must go on with the war on paper money, 295; 
necessity of the Government to take control of the paper 
currency, 295; bill passed, 295; yeas and nays, 295; in 
the House, the bill considered, 295; advantages of the 
measure, 296; bill passed, 296; yeas and nays, 296; the 
bill, 296. ; 

In the House, a bill to admit West Virginia consider- 
ed, 804; a bill for the division of an old State, 304; the 
division has not received that assent from the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia which the Constitution requires, 305; 


_ policy of the President, 305; legitimacy of the Wheeling 


Government, 305; its history, 805; reasons why West 
Virginia is entitled to admission, 306; the theory upon 
which Virginia is represented in Congress, 306; if Vir- 
ginia is already in the Union, what need of another act 
to let her in? $06; it is not Virginia, but West Virginia 
that is being admitted, 306; no argument can make 
stronger the case than the mere statement of the ques- 
tion, 806; itis said that Old Virginia no longer exists, and 
therefore cannot give consent, 307; the Government at 
Wheeling is not the Government of Virginia, 307; the 
only question is whether the State of Virginia has con- 
sented, 807; nobody has given a consent who does not 
reside in the new State itself, 808; but mocking to say 
the Legislature of Virginia has ever consented to this di- 
vision, 808; Governor Letcher is the governor of Vir- 
ginia, 308 ; these rebellious States are belligerents, and 
the Constitution has no longer the least effect on them, 
809+ conduct of the President, 309; proceedings take 
place in virtue of the laws of war, 809; this bill subverts 
the principle that the people are the source of all power, 
809; look at the facts, 809; how did the people vote? 
$10; who constitute the State of Virginia? is the great 
point in discussion, 810; the majority of the people of 
any State are not the State when they organize treason, 
$10; can a minority, by the treasonable act of a majority, 
be stripped of their right of protection by the Federal 
Government ? 311; where the majority become rebels, 
the minority are the State, 811; views of Mr. Madison, 
$11 ; further remarks, $11; when the storm of revolution 
shakes the civil fabric of a State of the Union, the final 
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arbiter to determine who constitute the Government of 
a State is Congress, 312; the case of Rhode Island, 612; 
decision of the Supreme Court, 312; bill passed, 313; 
yeas and nays, 318, ; 

In the Senate, a bill to aid the State of Missouri in 
emancipation considered, $13; second section, 313; pro- 


poses gradual emancipation, 313; will not vote to holds e 


man in bondage thirteen years longer, 818; constitution- 
ality of the measure doubtful, 818; an obligation upon 
Congress to stand by the pledge it has given, 314; the ac- 
complishment of the object will be worth all it will cost 


$14; the real difficulty is whether the emancipation shall ? 


be gradual or immediate, 814; we ask that the Govern- 
mont shall not violate the Constitution by attempting to 
interfere with slavery in the States, 815; have we a 
right to use all reasonable means to put an end to the 
civil war in Missouri? 815; what security have we that 
they will not continue slavery ? 315; this is not ameans 
of restoring the Union, 316; features of the bill, 816; no 
authority by which Congress can appropriate this money 
for this object, 316; resolution recommended by the 
President to Congress, 817 ; what said the President in 
his correspondence with the Border State members ? 317 ; 
the Treasury cannot stand it, 317; the military interfer- 
ence secured an emancipation legislature, 817 ; emancipa- 
tion should be immediate, 818; how can you best put an 
end to the rebellion? 318; this measure of emancipationis 
under the war power, 818; some adopt the policy that 
this rebellion is to be put down by proclamation, 31S; 
can you give money to establish slavery in a State? 31S; 
what is the provision of this bill that renders it consti- 
tutional ? 318; what is the provision of the Constitution 
in reference to this matter? 819; the constitutional 
question, 319 ; further debate, 320; for money paid down 
freedom must be paid down, 820; as a war measure, it 
is yindicated under the Constitution of the United 
States, 321; Dill passed, 321; yeas and nays, $21; failed 
in the House, 321. 

In the House, the report of the committee to admit to 
seats members from Louisiana considered, 321 ; views of 
the committee, 821; facts of the case, 822; the question 
one of paramount importance, 822; the law in such cases, 
323; how many votes were cast, 823; the ballot box is 
the test of an election, 823; power of a military govern- 
or to issue writs of election, 324; functions of a military 
governor, 324; this election not held under a law of the 
State, 824; for what are we carrying on war? 825; 
questions arising out of the case, 325; report adopted, 
826. 

Resolutions relative to foreign interference offered, 
$26; passed in the Senate, 326; yeas and nays, 326; 
passed in the House, 326; yeas and nays, 326; act to pre- 
vent correspondence with citizens of the Confederate 
States, 827; act relative to the collection of taxes in in- 
surrectionary States, 827; act to facilitate the taking of 
depositions to be used in other countries, 827; act con- 
cerning letters of marque, &c., 828; object, 828; features 
of the bill, 828; a new agency against rebellion, 828; a 
provision for privateers in any future war, 828; yeas 
and nays in the Senate, 329, . 

Connectiout.—Finances of the State, 329; school fund, 829; 
Btate institutions, $29; railroads, 829; banks, 829; sol- 
diers furnished, 829; the draft, 880; its operation, 830; 
State election, $30; soldiers’ vote, 330. 

Conner, 8kxrrinorox.—Birth, 830; education, 830; pur- 
suits, 830; death, 330, 

CorstTanie, Judge Cras. HL., the case of, 472. 

Conway, Martty F., Representative from Kansas, 233; on 
the admission of West Virginia, 304, 

Coorzr, Gen., letter to Gen. Lee, 99, 
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Davis, Garret, Senator from Kentucky, 283; offers a reso- 
lution relative to a convention of the States, 234; re- 
marks on arrests, 241; on compensated emancipation in 
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Derzisuire, Stewart.—Birth, 339; kindred, 339 5 
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note of Mr. Seward, 846; further reply of Earl Russell 
to Mr. Adams, 846; answer of Mr. Adams, 347; claims 
preferred by Mr. Adams, 848; letter of Mr. Seward to 
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sell’s reply, 349. 

Case of the Alexandra, 850; proceedings of the British 
Government, 850; proceedings in the Court of Ex- 
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ard to Mr. Dayton, 353: report of Mr. Dayton, 855; re- 
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Eagpiey, Sir Curtixne E.—Birth, 358; death, 858; pur- 
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Epwarps, Toomas M., Representative from New Hamp- 
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Exons, Esenezer.—Birth, 859; death, 859; pursuits, 359 ; 
geological views, 860; how received, 860; his treat- 
ment, 861. 
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the enrollment act, 366; dissenting opinion of Justice 
Strong, 368; opinion of Judge Hall, of New York, 369; 
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idences of man in pliocene strata, 379, 880; question of 
the variability of man, 381; intelligence of the primitive 
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Kind, 383; Gratiolet’s do., 883; is race determinable by 
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language? 884; anthropological bearings of language, 
884; Schleicher on natural relation in language, 384; 
commixture of races, 885; is man cosmopolite? 885; 
Bollaert on the populations of the new world, 236; 
North American climate and its effects, 886; causes of 
the peculiar action of the North American climate, 887. 
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torial division, 888; outbreak in Poland, 888; Congress 
in Germany, 889; democratic tendencies, 889; difference 
of the countries in density of population, 289 ; estimates 
a century hence, 889. 

European Congress.—Speech of the Emperor on open- 
ing the French Chambers, 889; significance of his lan- 
guage, 890; his letter to the sovereigns, 890; its reeep- 
tion, 891; despatch of Earl Russell, 391; reply of M. 
Drouyn de Il’Huys, 391; final reply of the British Goy- 
ernment, 892: reply of the Emperor of Austria, 392; do. 
of the Emperor of Russia, 892; do. of the King of Prus- 
sia, 392; sympathetic reply of the King of Italy, 393; 
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affairs, 897; magnitude of the war, 397 ; meeting of Con- 
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the Secretary recommends increased taxation, 398; 
amount required by loans for the next fiscal year, 398; 
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ures adopted by Congress, 400; recapitulation, 401; 
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receipts and disbursements for the five months, ending 
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259; on letters of marque, 828, 

Grium, Jakos Lupwie.—Birth, 468 ; death, 468; career, 468, 

Grimm, Lupwi¢ Extt.—Birth, 469; death, 469; paintings, 
469. 

Gwit, Joszrn.—Birth, 469; death, 469; pursuits and writ- 
ings, 469. 


Habeas Corpus.—Case of Nicholas Kemp, 469; opinion of 
Chief Justice Dixon of Wisconsin, 470; conclusions of 
Judge Paine, 470; case of Albert D. Boileau, 470; chargo 
of Judge Ludlow to the grand jury, 470; return of the 
jury, 471; remarks of the judge, 471; comments on the 
action of Judge Ludlow, 471; case before the Legisla- 
ture, 472; Boileau released, 472; arrest of Judge Con- 
stable, 472; proceedings, 472; order of Gen. Burnside, 
473; Vallandigham’s arrest, 473; exvitement, 473; ad- 
dress to his political friends, 474; charges against him, 
474- the trial, 474-480; protest of Mr. Vallandigham, 


480; sentence, 480; application for a writ of habeas cor- 


pus, 480; Burnside’s explanation to the court, 481; de- 
cision of Judge Leavitt, 482; removal of Vallandigham, 
482; opinions of the press, 483, 484; order of Gen. Has- 
call in Indiana, 484; number in prison in Cincinnati, 
484; Burnside’s order relative to arrests, 485; opinion 
of Solicitor Whiting, 485; further order of Gen. Burn- 
side, 486; test of the solicitor’s opinion, 486; case of 
Henry Hicks, 486; opinion of Judge Paddock, 486; case 
before Judge Mullin in New York, 488; case before 
Judge Bacon, 488; case before Judge Leonard, 489; the 
question in ali these cases, 489; proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 489; 
circular of the Provost Marshal-General, 489; cases in 
which the writ had been previously issued, 490; case 
of John Yunger before Judge Chdwalader, 490; case of 
Waring, 491; case of Baldinger, 491; remarks of Judge 
Betts, 491; other cases, 491. 

Harz, Joun P., Senator from New Hampshire, 233; re- 
marks on arrests in Delaware, 236, 

Hatt, Judge, in Northern District of New York, opinion 
on the constitutionality of the Enrolment Act, 369; the 
do. on the finality of the decisions of enrolment boards, 
869. 

HAattxox, Gen., report relative to Chancellorsville, 86; do. 
Winchester, 92; reply to Gen. Rosecrans relative to the 
force of the enemy in his front, 118; despatch to Gen. 
Rosecrans, 121; do. to Gen. Burnside, 122; do. to Gen. 
Rosecrans, 122; do. to Gen. Hurlbut, 122; do. to Gen. 
Grant, 122; do. to Gen. Foster, 122, 

Harcourt, Octavius V.—Birth, 491; death, 491; services, 
491. 
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Hargis, Ira, Senator from New York, 233; on the transfer 
of certain suits to the United States Courts, 249-251. 
Harrison, Ricuanp A., Representative from Ohio, 233; on 

the admission of members from Louisiana, 323. 

HatseErton, Epwarp J, L.—Birth, 492; death, 492; pur- 
suits, 492. 

Heat—Revolution in physics, 492; imponderable bodies, 
492; old views, 492; what is now established, 493; the 
term correlation, 493; motion will produce heat and 
electricity, 493; heat taken as the starting point, 493; 
extent of investigation, 494; equivalency between 
chemical and electrical forces, 494; imponderables have 
passed away, 494; the step made by Prof. Tyndall, 495; 
the principles involved, 495; heat rays of different kinds, 
495; results of investigations, 496;. history of the dy- 
namical theory of heat, 496; views and researches of 
Davy, 497. 

Henverson, Joun B., Senator from Missouri, 233; on com- 
pensated emancipation in Missouri, 313. 

Hioxs, Henry, the case of, 486. 

Hitpretn, SauveL. P.—Birth, 497; death, 497; pursuits, 
497. 

Hott, J., opinion on the enlistment of slaves, 614. 


- Holston River.—Its rise, 498; course, 498. 


Hooxer, Gen., order on assuming command of the army, 
76; his order on crossing the Rappahannock, 81; con- 
gratulatory order to his army, 85; resigns command, 102. 

Horr, Grorce W.—Birth, 498; death, 498; public services, 


498. 

Horr, Sir Hzenry.—Birth, 498; death, 498; services, 498, 

Hopson, CHarxzs, the case of, 489. 

Howakgp, Jacos M., Senator from Michigan, 233; on a na- 
tional currency, 295; on compensated emancipation in 
Missouri, 315. 

How.anp, GeorGe, the case of, 491. 

Hussarp, Joseru 8.—Birth, 498; death, 498; pursuits, 498. 

Hunt, Epwarp B.—Birth, 498; death, 498; career, 498. 

Hunter, Gen., letter to the Governor of Massachusetts on 
negro troops, 29; letter to Mr. Davis on colored prison- 
ers, 760. 

Hurcuins, Joun, Representative from Ohio, 233; relative 
to African sqldiers, 270. 

Hygiene in the Army.—Medical department of the army, 
499; first step to prevent disease, 499; recruits what re- 
quired to be, 499: causes tending to impair health in the 
army, 500; inherent tendencies of men, 500; external 
agencies, 500; atmosphere, 500; temperature, 500; water, 
501; soil and locality, 501; climate, 501; habitations, 
of soldiers, 501; ventilation, 502; principles to be ob- 
served in the construction of hospitals, 502, 503; new 
features in the construction of hospitals, 503; West 
Philadelphia Hospital, 503; the Mower General Hos- 
pital, 504; the McClellan Hospital, 505; Hammond Gen- 
eral Hospital, 505; Lincoln General Hospital, 505; 
western hospitals, 505; alimentation of the soldier, 507; 
ground plan of the Hammond General Hospital, 507; do. 
Lincoln Hospital, 508; clothing of the soldier, 509; re- 
sults attained, 509; mortality in the British army, 510; 
do. army of the United States, 510. 


Ienarrvs, Brother, attempts to establish a monastic order 
in England, 12. 

IVinois.—Proceedings in Chicago, 424; Session of the Legis- 
lature, 510; prorogued by the Governor, 510; opinion 
of the Supreme Court, 511; action of the Assembly, 
511; banks in the State, 511; public schools, 511; men 
farnished to the army, 511; tunnel at Chicago, 511. 

Illumination.—Approximate chemical constitution of bitu- 
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mens, 512; do. of American petroleum, 512; supposed 
sources of petroleum in certain oil-bearing strata, 518 ; 
transportation of petroleum, 518; comparison of illue 
minants in reference to lighting power, &c., 518; burn- 
ers for kerosene lamps, 514; apparatus for testing the 
explosive points of coal oils, 514; do. for fractional dis- 
tillation of coal oils, 515; acetylene, 516; artificial fucl 
and-gas material, 516; methods of gas manufacture, 516; 
Griffin's Homestead Gas Light, 517; Parrish’s improve- 
ment in illuminating gases from oils, 517; purification 
of illuminating gases, 517. . 

Indemnity.—Viewed under two aspects, 518; indemnity 
act, 518; case of Jones vs. Seward, 518; opinion of Judge 
Clerke on motion to remove the case, 518; appeal to 
General Term, 519; opinion of Judge Bostiant; 519; do. 
of Judge Sutherland, 520; do. of Judge Clerke, 520; 
case of Marshal Milward, 521; opinion of Judge Lowrie, 
521; opinion of Judge Strong on the same case, 522; 
motion to remit the record in the Circuit Court, 522; 
denied, 522; opinion of Judge Grier, 522; another class 
of cases, 522; claim of W. 8. Grant of Arizona, 523; 
opinion of Judge Wilmot of the Court of Claims, 523; 
claims of the citizens of Gettysburg, 524; further 
claims, 740. 

India, British—Area and population, 525; revenue, 525; 
native Christians, 525; education, 525; polygamy, 526; 
railroads, 526; telegraphs, 526; coal fields, 527; history, 
527; semi-independent princes, 528; revolt, 528; finan- 
ces, 528; exports, 528; tea cultivation, 528; coffee, 529; 
irrigation, 529. 

Indiana, invasion of, 529; troops contributed, 529; difficul- 
ty in the Legislature, 529; debt of the State, 530; failure 
to pay the interest, 580; letter. to Gen. Hascall, 530; his 
reply, 531; disturbances, 531, 

Indium, a new metal, 581; where found, 531. 

Incuis, Wittram. Birth, 532; death, 582; pursuits, 582. 

Jonian Isles (see Greece.) 

Jowa.—Flection of State officers, 582; vote, 582; letter of 
Gen. Grant, 582; constitutionality of act authorizing 
soldiers to vote, 532; opinion of Judge Isbell, 583; ap- 
peal, 533; decision, 583; revenue, 533; debt, 588; State 
troops, 533. f 

Tron and Steel.—Manufacture from cinders of furnaces, 534; 
the Bessemer process, 534; desulphurization of iron, 
535; phosphorus in cast iron, 585; action of manganese, 
585; tungsten and titanium in cast iron and steel, 586; 
chemical composition of cast iron, 587; effect of temper- 
ing on steel, 587; strength of wronght iron and steel, 
538; facts respecting the relation of vibratory action and 
texture to the strength of iron, 540; applications of steel, 
540; coloring of bronzing and preserving iron and steel, 
541; protection of iron from rusting, 541. 

Ispevt, Judge, opinion relative to Iowa soldiers’ voting, 533. 

Italy.—Territory, 542; king, 542; civil list, 543; constitution, 
543; provinces and population, 543; ministry, 543; cities, 
544; education, 544; budget, 544; debt, 544; army, 545; 
navy, 545; commerce, 545; brigandage, 546; relations 
with Rome, 546; letter of Garibaldi, 547. 
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Jackson.—Its location, 547; its capture, 547. 

Jackson, Gen, Tuomas J., how wounded, 87; letter of Gen. 
Lee to him, 87; death, 547; military services, 547-550. 

Japan.—Government, 502; revenue, 552; ports, 552; office 
of tycoon, 553; trade, 553; relations of the Government 
to civilized nations, 553; Great Britain, 554; France, 
554; United States, 555; ‘British naval engagement, 555, 

Jess, Sir Josuva.—Birth, 556; death, 656; services for the 
improvement of prisoners, 556. 
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Jerrerson, THomas.—His letter to Mr. Hammond relative, 
to damages to British commerce by foreign privateers 
fitted out in American ports, 341. _ ; 

Jews.—Numbers, 557; Jewish city in China, 557; in West- 
ern Persia, 557; Palestine, 557 5 amelioration. of, in Mo- 
rocco, 558; treatment in Germany, 559; other parts of 
Europe, 559; a Congress in Italy, 559, 


Kamwenaswena IV.—Birth, 560; death, 560; reign, 560. 

Kansas.—Officers, 560; debt, 560; education, 560; Kansas 
troops, 561; sacking of Lawrence, 561; order of Gen, 
Ewing, 561; other disturbances, 561, . 

Kemp, Nicnoras, the case of, 469. 

Kennepy, Antuony, Senator from Maryland, 238; on com- 
pensated emancipation in Missouri, 316. 

Kewricx, Franois P.—Birth, 561; death, 561; cireiee, Ba. 

Kentucky.—Invasion, 562; militia, 562; finances, 568; insti- 
tutions, 563; Kentucky platform adopted by the Legis- 
lature, 563; preamble and resolutions of the minority, 
564, 565; convention of minority members and others, 
565; broken up by the military, 565; action of the 
House on a memorial, 566; Union convention, 567; 
speech of Gov. Bramlette, 567; laws of the State rela- 
tive to elections, 567; oath of loyalty, 567; order of Gen. 
Burnside, 568; do. of Gen. Asboth, 568; do. of Col. Fos- 
ter, 568; effect of Gen. Burnside’s order, 568; tnemorial. 
of Judge Nicholas to President Lincoln, 569; election, 
569; votes, 569; address of the Governor relative to the 
public sentiment of the State, 569; confiscation case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, 570. 

KEriA.et, Coar.es P.—Birth, 570; death, 570; naval 
pursuits, 570. 

Kirvert, Francis.—Birth, 571; death, 571; career, 571. 

Kower, The Maharanee,—Her birth, 571; death, 571; ca- 
reer, 571. 

L 

Lane, Henry 8, Senator from Indiana, 233; on the bill to 
discharge State prisoners, &c., 244. 

Lanspowne, Henry P. F. M.—Birth, 572; death, 572; pub- 
lic life, 572. 

Ler, Gen., report of the battle of Chancellorsville, 82 ; do. 
of Sedgwick’s movements, 83; congratulatory order to 
his army, 85; his letter to Gen. Jackson, 87; order to 
the army on his death, 87; reports capture of Martins- 
burg, 92; his report of Hooker’s position, 98; orders to 
his troops not to injure private property, 99; order from 
Chambersburg, 101; address to his army after the battle 
of Gettysburg, 108; contradicts despatch of Gen. Meade, 
109. 

Leonarp, Judge, opinion in the case of Johes vs. Seward, 519, 

Lewis, Grorer C.—Birth, 572; death, public career, 572. 

Liveria,—Its prosperity, 1. 

Linco iy, President, order relative to the election in Arkan- 
sas, 16; proclamation of pardon to deserters on certain 
conditions, 24; his letter to Gen. Grant at Vicksburg, 
65; proclamation relative to conscripting aliens, 85; 
calls for one hundred thousand militia, 98; announce- 
ment of the battle at Gettysburg, 107; proclamation on 
the capture of Vicksburg, 111; order relative to the treat- 
ment of colored prisoners, 427; proclamation suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus, 489; answer to the delegates 
from Louisiana, 590; answer to Thomas Swann relative 
to the Maryland election, 618; letter to Gov. Bradford, 
618; despatch to Gov. Bradford, 620; letter to Gen. 
Schofield, 653; interview with delegates from Missouri, 
6583; reply to the address of the unconditional Union 
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men of Missouri, 656; telegram to Admiral Dupont, 676; 
replies to Gov. Seymour, 684, 685; letter relative to 
the Pine street church in St. Louis, 757; order relative 
to colored prisoners, 762; order establishing a provisional 
court for Louisiana, 770; message to Congress and am- 
nesty proclamation, 777; correspondence with the com- 
mittee at Albany, 799; correspondence with the Ohio 
committee in the same case, 803; letter to the Spring- 
field convention of unconditional Union men, 808; his 
proclamation of emancipation, 831; letter to Fernando 
Wood, 841. 

Literature and Literary Progress.—Number of works, 

~ 5673; works on military science, 573; sketches of the 
war, 574; military journals, 575; histories, 575; reprints, 
576; biographies, 576; religious works, 577; polemical 
works, 579; moral and intellectual science, 580; philol- 
ogy, 581; agriculture, 581; medical works, 581; works 
on law, 582; geography and travel, 582; essays, 583; 
poems, 583; novels, 583; juvenile books, 58¢.. 

Lonewortu, Nicnoias.—Birth, 585; death, 585; pursuits, 
585. 

F cote —Organization of the provisional judiciary, 585; 
provost court, 586; district courts, 586; protons! 
court, 587; supreme court, 588; movements for a re- 

= eeyenizition of the State government, 589; plan com- 
menced, 589; registry, 589; delegates to Washington, 
590; answer of President Lincoln, 590; constitutions of 
~ Louisiana, 590; two parties, 590 address of Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 591 ; correspondence with Free State 
committee, 591; petition of colored people to be regis- 
‘tered as voters, 591; proclamation of Gen. Banks to the 
people, 592; election, 593; views of the Free State Gen- 
eral Committee, 598; nominations for governor, 593; 
no State Government created by the election, 598; Con- 
federate election, 594; regulations of Gen. Banks rela- 
tive to the labor of freedmen, 594, 595. 

Lovasoy, Owen, Representative from Illinois, 283; on the 
relation of the seceded States to the Union, 264. 

Intheran Church.—Synods, churches, and communicants, 
596; theological seminaries, 596; proceedings of the 
Church in the Confederate States, 597; Scandinavian 
synods, 598; churches in Germany, 598. 

Lyrxpuvest, Joun 8. C.—Birth, 598; death, 598; career, 598. 

Lownie, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, opinion on the En- 
rolment Act, 866; do. case of Marshal Milward of Phila- 
delphia, 521. 


Madagascar.—Revolution in, 599; notes, 599; Hova dy- 
nasty, 599; internal affairs, 600; death of the queen, 600; 
her successor, 601; his actions, 601; constitution adopt- 
ed, 601; its provisions, 602; the French company, 
602. 

Magnesium.—Improved method of obtaining it, 603; its 
properties, 603. 

Maine.—Conventions and resolutions, 603-604 ; nominations 
and election, 604; votes, 604; soldiers sent to the army, 
604; draft, 604; opinion of the courts on the right of 
towns toraise money for bounties, 605; seaboard defence, 
605; crops, 605. 

Martial Law.—Case of Joseph Griffin, 606; opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, 606; facts of the case, 606; 
conditions under which martial law is exercised, 607. 

Maryland,—Important events, 609; invasion of the State, 
609 ; martial law declared by Gen. Schenck, 609; move- 
ments of the Confederates, 609 ; finances, 610; schools, 
610; imports and exports at Baltimore, 610; arrests of 
citizens during July, 610-611-612; number of arrests, 
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612; interference with as funeral, 612; suppression of © 
the “Republican and Argus,” 613; suppression of the 
Maryland Club, 613; do. Germania, 613; do. Alston As- 
sociation, 613; seizure of arms in the houses of citizens, 
613; Fourth of July, 614; assaults on enrolling officers, 
614: enlistment of colored troops, 614; official opinion 
of Judge-Advocate Holt, 614; order of the War Depart- 
ment appointing recruiting stations, 615; the ques- 
tion of emancipation, 615; proceedings of State Central 
Committee, 616; Union League Convention, 616; State 
Central Committee Convention, 616; refuse to unite, 
616; resolutions of each, 616; division of the Union men, 
616; address of the State Central Committec, 616; do. 
of the Unconditional Union State Committee, 617 ; res- 
olutions in the Fifth District, 618; letter of Thomas 
Swann to the President, 618; reply of President Lincoln, 
618; letter of Governor Bradford, 618; reply of the Pres- 
ident, 618 ; order of General Schenck, 619; proclamation 
of Governor Bradford, 619; despatch of President Lin- 
coln, 620; statement of the editor of the “ American,” 621; 
suppression of the Governor's proclamation by General 
Schenck, 621; reply of General Schenck to the procla- 
mation; 621; reply of Governor Bradford to President 
Lincoln, 621; issue at the election was emancipation, 
623, votes, 623; message of the governor relative to the 
election, 623, 

Massachusetts.—Legislature, 624; finances, 624; resolutions 
of the Committee on Federal. Relations, 624; Demeo- 
cratic Convention, 624; nominations and resolutions, 
624; resolutions, 625; Republican convention and reso- 
lutions, 625; election, 626; votes, 626; men furnished to 
the army, 626;° draft in the State, 626; board of educa- 
tion, 627; State institutions, 627; banks, 627; railroads, 
627. 


Masterman, Stituman.—Birth, 628; death, 623; pursuits, 
628. 

Mattory, Rosert, Representative from Ky., 233; on the re- 
lation of the seceded States to the Union, 261; on the 
Conscript Bill, 282. 

Mauritius.—its population, 1. 

Maynaxrp, Horace, Representative from Tennessee, 233 ; on 
the relation of the seceded States to the Union, 261- 
262; relative to African soldiers, 268; on the admission 
of members from Louisiana, 323, : 


‘May, Henry, Representative from Maryland; 233; on the 


‘transfer of certain suits to the United States’ courts, 
252. 

MoCuiettan, Gen. Grorce B., letter on the Pennsylvania 
election, 740. 

Meapz, Gen., assumes command of the Potomac army, 102; 
address before battle, 102: despatch of Wednesday's 
battle before Gettysburg, 106; despatch on Thursday, 
107; address to his army, 107 ; despatches, 109; contra- 
dicts despatch of Gen. Lee, 109; address to the inhab- 
itants along the Orange and Alexandria railroad, 111; 
report to Gen. Halleck on movements of the enemy, 

182. 

MeEnAN, James, case of, 491. 

Methodists.—Numbers, 628; contributions and publications, 
628; question of lay delegation, 629; order of the War 
Department relative to Southern churches, 629; Ger- 
man Methodists, 630; numbers, 630; seminaries, 630; 
other branches of Methodists, 630; union of the several 
Methodist bodies, 680; French Conference, 631; Ger- 
man, do., 631, 

Mewico.—Progress of events, 631; Mexican Church, 631; first 
revolution, 631; course of the clergy, 631; energy of the 
Church party, 632; Liberals and Church party, 682; in- 
tervention not a new scheme of the Church party, 633; 
numbers and wealth of the clergy, 633; French and 
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Mexican forces, 638; military events, 634;. capture of 
Puebla, 634, 635; advance on Mexico, 685; organization 
of a government, 635; proceedings, 686; proceedings 
relative to Maximilian, 636, 637; further military opera- 
tions, 637, 638; new measures of the Church: party in 
the city of Mexico, 639; Gen. Bazaine’s letter to the 
archbishop, 640; protest of the bishops, 640; sequestra- 
tion policy, 641; correspondence of the general in com- 
mand with the archbishop, 642; position of the United 
States, 642; Monroe doctrine, 643; diplomatic corres- 
pondence, 644. 

Michigan.—Legislature, 645; its resolutions, 645; demo- 
cratic convention and resolutions, 645; do. Repablican, 
645; election, 646; troops furnished to the army, 646; 
popular disturbances in Detroit, 646 ; finances, 646; ed- 
ucation, 646; mineral resources, 646. 

Military Geographical Departments.—Extent of each de- 
partment, 647; headquarters in each, 647. 

Hilliken’s Bend, attack on, 62. 

Mirwarp, U. 8. Marshal, the case of, 521. 

Minnesota.—Area, 647; population, 647; votes, 647; finan- 
ces, 647; debt and valuation, 647; schools, 647; trouble 
with the Indians, 648: movements of Gen. Sibley, 648. 

Missions Foreign and American.—Associations, 649; agen- 
cles, 649; places of labor, 649; income, 649. 

Mississippi.—Desolation in, 651; cavalry raid, 651; other 
expeditions, 651, 

Missouri.—Effort for emancipation, 652; success of the un- 
conditional Union men in St. Louis, 653; call for the 
adjourned State convention, 653; Mr. Lincoln’s letter 
to Gen. Schofield, 653; interview with delegates from 
Missouri, 653; report of James Taussig, 653; state of 
affairs in Missouri, 653; meeting of the State conven- 
tion, 654; ordinance of emancipation reported, 654; mes- 
sage of the governor to the Legislature, 655; meeting of 
the opposition, 655; resolutions, 655; situation of the 
State militia, 656; under command of the Governor, 656; 
his general orders, 656; Gen. Schofield takes command, 
656; control over the proyost-marshals, 656; address of 
the unconditional Union men to President Lincoln, 656; 
reply, 656; address to the radicals, 657 ; proclamation of 
the Governor, 657; order of Gen. Schofield, 657; election, 
657; meeting of the Legislature, 657; troops for the 
army, 658. 

Moonrr, Cresent C.—Birth, 658; death, 658; writings, 658. 

Monrnrtt, Lot M., Senator from. Maine, 288; remarks on 
arrests, 239. 

Morzitt, Justix 8. Representative from Vermont, 285; 
offers a resolution relative to the support of the Goy- 
ernment, 235. 

Movnrary, Bishop Gzo. J.—Birth, 658; death, 658; services 
to the church, 658. y 

Muirzapy, Wu.—Birth, 659; death, 659; works, 659. 


National Currency Act, The, 296. 

Navy Confederate —Officers, 659; pay, 660; ironclads, 660; 
cruisers, 660; their operations, 661; operations of the 
Tacony, 661; capture of the Chesapeake, 662; effect of 
operations on commerce of United States, 662; contracts 
in England for more vessels, 662. 

Navy United Stater,—Number and capacity of vessels, 663: 
aggregate armament and tonnage, 663; distribution of 
fleets, 663; number of seamen, 663; deficiency, 663; 

test of ironclads, 664; opinion of Commodore Worden, 

664; do. of Com. Ammen, 664; do. of Com. Rodgers, 664; 

do. of Com. Fairfax, 664; do. of Engineer Stimera, 664; 

report on injuries to the Passaic, 665; report of Ad- 

miral Dahlgren, 665; New Ironsides, 665; Monitors, 
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665; Dupont on the efficiency ofthe ironclads, 666; Ad- 
miral Porter on the efficiency of the ironclads, 666; do. 
Admiral Goldsborough, 666; do. Com. Rodgers, 667. 

Navy U.S, operations of-—North Atlantic squadron, 667 ; 
South Atlantic squadron, 669-670-671-672-673-674-675- 
676-677-678 ; Eastern Gulf, squadron, 678; Western 
Gulf squadron, 679 ; Mississippi flotilla, 680; Potomac 
flotilla, 680 ; blockade runners captured, 680. 

Netson, WoLrreD.—Birth, 680; death, 680; public life, 
680. ° : 

Nesaity, JAMES W., Senator from Oregon, 238; on the con- 
scription bill, 275. 

New Hampshire.—Election, candidates and votes, 681; or- 
der relative to Lieut. Edgerly, 681; finances, 681; 
troops sent to the army, 681; popular disturbances, 
681. ; 

New Jersey.—Legislature, 682; resolutions on public af- 
fairs, 682; troops sent to the army, 682; railroad sys- 
tem, 633 ; application to Congress, 6833; report of a com- 
mittee, 683. , 

New York—Movement of troops to Pennsylvania, 95; 
inaugural address of Governor Seymour, 683; consider- 
ations relative to the draft in the State, 684; letter of 
the Governor to President Lincoln, 684; reply, 684; fur- 
ther letter, 685; further reply, 685; inequalities of the 
enrolment, 685; commission appointed, 685; letter of 
Gen. Dix relative to enforcing the draft, 686 ; reply of 
Gov. Seymour, 686; further letter of Gen. Dix, 686 ; fur- 
ther replies, 686; objections of the Governor to the en- 
rolment, 686; quota of the State, 687; proclamation of 
the Governor, 687 ; U. 8. troops sent to New York city, 
687 ; troops furnished to army, 687; appropriations of 
counties, cities, and the Legislature, 688 ; letter of the 
Governor on colored troops, 688; Republican Conven- 
tion, resolutions, and nominations, 688; do. Democratic, 
688 ; Peace Convention in New York City, 689 ; Young 
Men’s Administration Convention, 689; election, 689; 
votes, 689; letter of the Governor, relative to the arrest 
of Vallandigham, 689; finances, 689 ; debt, 689; national 
banks, 690. : 

Nicuotas, Judge §. 8.—Memorial to President Lincoln, 569. 

Nicuo1s, Joun B.—Birth, 690; death, 690; pursuits, 690; 
writings, 690. 

Noext, Joun W., Representative from Missouri, 238; on the 
admission of members from Louisiana, 824, 
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